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CHAPTER I.~A STRANGER IN A STRANGE 
LAND. 

I T is many years ago, now, since the 
old Sea Nymph Jet go her anchor 
at daylight one bright morning off a 
small seaport on the western coast of 
Australia. 

We had been four months on the 
voyage from England, and the long- 
looked-for day had dawned at last. 
Instead, however, of green pastures, 
sleek cattle, and flocks of sheep, I only 
saw a few white buildings standing 
amid still whiter sand, with a back¬ 
ground of miserable, stunted trees and 
scrub, which some one told me was 
called the “bush.” However, the air 
felt delicious—mild and yet crisp, and 
the sky seemed like a wonderful blue 
dome with crimson and golden rays 
streaming up rapidly from the eastern 
edge of the wide sea behind us. 

Uninviting as the place looked, I 
longed as anxiously to feel the blessed 
eai-th once more beneath my feet as 
though it were indeed the Eden I had 
grown to fancy it must prove, during 
those long weeks of sea and sky-gazing. 
The moment 1 could venture to speak 
to the cjmtain, which was not until we 
were safely riding at anchor, I bade 
him and his crew a kindly farewell and 
jumped into the very first shore-boat. 

I am bound to say “ Sandto>yn ” did 
not improve on closer inspection, but 
the delight of finding myself on land 
was great. The hotel seemed luxuriously 
large and comfortable to me, and the plea¬ 
sure of a fresh-water bath and change 
of clothes was great, as all sea-travellers 
well know. Feeling thoroughly clean 
and happy, 1 descended to the parlour 
just as the landlord of the Raven 
entered the room. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but is your name 
Treverton 1 ” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ my name is Harry 
Treverton, the only passenger by the 
Sea Nymph, just arrived.” 

“ Well, sir, there’s an old man outside 
wishes to speak to you.” 

“ Indeed ! What sort of an old man 1 ” 
I asked, feeling rather surprised at 
being inquired for so promptly. 

“ He seems a decent sort of fellow, 
sir ; a working man by the look of him.” 

“ All right, show him in ; ” and in 
another moment a grey-hesided man, 
dressed in moleskin trousers and blue 
shirt, with a belt round his waist, stood 
at the door, hat in hand. 

“ Come im my man. Do you wish to 
see me ? ” 1 asked. 

“ Yes, sir, if you’re Mr. Harry Trever¬ 
ton.” 

“ Yes, my name is Treverton. What 
<lo you wish to see me about ? Are you 
one of Mr. Remison’s servants ? ” 

“ Well, I sir, and I’m sorry to say 
1 ve got bad news for you.” 

“ I hope not. Is Mr. Remison ill ^ ” 
“Mr. Kemison, sir,” said the old man, 
looking very hard at me, “is dead.” 

“ Dead ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, sir ; been dead and buried more 
than a month.” 

“ What is your name 1 ” I asked ; “ and 
how is it you bring me this dreadful 
newsl” 

“ Well, sir, my name is James Ram- 
shaw, better known as Old Jimmy, and 
for some years past I’ve been Mr. 


Tl\e Own 


Remison’s h^d man on the farm. 
Many’s the time he’s told me about a 
Mister Treverton as he used to go to 
college with, and how his son Harry 
was coming out to live with him and 
learn farming. Being a bachelor, I 
know he w'as a lonesome sort of a 
gentleman and had but few friends.” 

“ Did he leave any letter or message 
for me ? ” I asked. 

“There was no time for that, sit : the 
Lord called him very sudden,” said old 
Jimmy, solemnly. “ We was workin’ in 
the same field together, when all at once 
I see him stagger and fall on his face. I 
ran to him, quick as my legs’d take me, 
but he only give two or three gasps 
like, and was gone afore I could turn 
him over. Some on us carried him to 
the house, and we sent to the nighest 
’lice station. Something they calls a 
inquest was held on him, poor old 
chap, and we was told as he’d died of 
heart disease. Mr. Perks, his lawyer, 
took charge of the place, put his own 
men in possession, paid us all off, and 
then, for the poor old master’s sake, I 
came right on down here, knowing you 
was to arrive in the fust ship.” 

Jimmy’s voice had broken more than 
once as he told his story, and when it 
was ended he fairly turned his back 
on me, and I saw him draw his sleeve 
across his eyes. I felt quite stunned, 
and all the bright hopes which I had 
brought into the dingy parlour with 
me ten minute.s before hsid vanished 
utterly, leaving me a bewildered, home¬ 
less, friendless boy, a stranger, indeed, 
in a strange land. My own voice was 
far from steady as I tried to say, 
bravely, 

“Well, Jimmy, although you have 
brought me very bad news, it was un¬ 
commonly kind and thoughtful of you 
to look me up so soon, and I thank 
you heartily. Now, the next question 
IS, wiiat on earth am I to do 1 

“Ah, sir, that depends a good deal 
on how you are sittivated,” said Jimmy, 
scratching his head. “ Of course, if 
you’ve money, you could buy a share in 
a sheep or cattle station, or take a 
farm.” 

“ But I have no money at all, Jimmy, 
nor do I know a soul in the colony who 
would lend me a shilling.” 

“Dear, dear,” murmured the old fel¬ 
low ; “ that’s very bad for a young chap 
like you. Ho>v old may you be, sir? 
Not more nor eighteen, I snould guess.” 

“ Not so much : seventeen last birth¬ 
day.” 

“You see, sir, it’s just this way : if 
you was a poor man’s son you mignt go 
behind a bar, turn ostler, or drive a 
cart. There’s lots of things to be done 
hereabouts, in the way of getting a 
living, but as a young gentleman, 
now— ” 

Here Jimmy paused, and looked ex¬ 
tremely shy and uncomfortable. 

“ I know what you are thinking, old 
man ; that a young gentleman thrown 
on his own resources in a strange coun¬ 
try is about the most useless animal on 
the face of the earth. Isn’t that so ? ” 

“ Well, Mr. Treverton, you’ve put it a 
deal plainer than I’d like to have done, 
but you’re not far out, sir, and that’s a 
fact.” 

Jimmy’s frankness, although I had 
brought it on myself, was so disconcert¬ 


ing that I had to take a turn about the 
room before I could pull myself to¬ 
gether sutficiently to oe able to say, 
cheerfully, 

“ Of course I’m not. I know nothing 
about business ; never did a stroke <3 
work in my life ; have very little money, 
and certainly not a friend—excepting 
yourself, Jimmy—nearer than fourteen 
thousand miles off. I’ve had a tolerably 

f ood education, but I don’t know that 
Ve learnt anything that would be of 
any use to me at a pinch.” 

“ Bless you, sir! what’s the good 
of talkin’ about eddication in this 
place ? ’’ cried Jimmy. “ I know a man 
as lives up country, and who shows me 
a penny one day, and says he to me, 

‘ Look liere, Jimmy, that’s all the money 
I had in the world when I landed in the 
colony, and now I’m worth thousands ! 
But if you was to double my capital on 
conditions as I wrote out the amount 
fair and s<juare like, I couldn’t do it.’ 
After a while the old chap did learn to 
sign his cheques, but the bankers was 
the only peojile as could read the name;, 
and I did hear one of ’em say it would 
take a mighty smart man to foige that 
same signature.” 

“ And how did your friend manage to 
become so rich, Jimmy?” I asked, with 
some natural interest and curiosity. 

“ Well, sir, he just took off* his coat to 
it,-at the rate of tw-enty-five shillings a 
month at first. Bein a sober, hard¬ 
working chap, he soon had his wages 
doubled. All the while he was saving 
every penny, till he saw his chance, ana 
when he did get that chance he took it 
—bought sheep when they was cheap, 
sold ’em when they was dear ; specu¬ 
lated, in a small way, in bits of land— 
‘grants,’ they call ’em—and so forth. 
Y^et it took even him 3"ears of hard work 
to make his jiile, Vjut now there ain’t a 
more comfortabler man in the whole 
colony. A gentleman as was stayin’ at 
his place asked him t’other day how 
he’d managed to get along so well. ‘ It’s 
not much of a secret,’ he says ; ‘ I just 
kep’ sol)er, worked hard, and watched 
my chances.’ That’s how he put it, sir.” 

“A very good way, too, Jimmy,” I 
said, heartily, as I held out my hand, 
for I saw the old man wanted to go 
about his own affairs ; “ and I must only 
see if I can’t manage to do something 
like it. Thank you very much for your 
kindness in coming, and good-bye for 
the present.” 

“ Good-bye, sir ; and if I can be any- 
mossel of use, don’t be above asking 
me,” said the garrulous old fellow, shak¬ 
ing my hand cordial]|r, and then stump¬ 
ing out of the room. 

No>v what was I to do ? The position 
I found my^lf in, though I mercifully 
did not realise at the moment its utter 
desolation, was bj^ no means pleasant. 
I found m.yseif saying aloud, “A stranger 
in a strange land,’’ as if the words had 
cast a spell over me. I was young and 
healthy, indeed, but utterly inexpe¬ 
rienced, ignorant of all practically use¬ 
ful kno-wledge, friendless, and well-nigh 
penniless. Well, I’m thankful to re¬ 
member, as I look back on that dark 
hour, tliat I made one resolution on the 
spot, and that was nothing more or less 
t^n that, with God’s help, I would try 
to earn an honest living somehow, and, 
as Jimmy had put it, “take off my 
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coat ” to any work at any wages I could 
^et. That very night I dreamed—for I 
ate a good supper, and fell asleep ac 
though I had not a care in the wond— 
that old Jimmy and I were playing 
pitch-aiid-toss with pennie^ and that 
mine all turned into sovereigns. Part 
of that dream came true enough, as to 
the pitching and tossing ahead of me, 
hut it may be confess^ at once that 
the sovereigns which have as yet fallen 
to my share have been, indeed, few and 
iar oetween. 


CHAPTER II.—A FRIEND IN NEED. 

Next morning I was up and dressed 
betimes, and as the dusty roads about 
8andtown did not look very inviting, 1 
rambleil off down to the smooth white 
Ijeach. The old 8ea Nymph lay per¬ 
fectly still and motionless on the glass¬ 
like blue water, as though she were rest¬ 
ing after her rough and weary passage. 
As 1 gazed at her I almost wished I 
were going home to old England in her, 
so forlorn and lonely did I feel. But 
no! I must not look back, unless to 
reflect how my parents had spent every 
spare shilling—and spare shillings 
were scarce at home, I very well knew 
—in providing the necessary passage 
money and my modest outfit. 

I ti-avelled along the pleasant shore 
with a confused jumble of high and 
heroic resoh es, a sinking feeling of 
friendlessness, and a strong dash of 
home-sickness, all struggling to get the 
upper hand of each other in my poor 
seventeen-years-old mind, when, in 
turning round a low, sandy promontory, 
I came quite suddenly on a young man 
standing on a flat rock at the water’s 
edge. He was using only a primitive 
sort of hand-line, but he appeaiaed to be 
having splendid sport, and hauled in 
•every other moment a beautiful whiting. 
I sat down on some dry sea-weed to watrni 
him. He turned his head for an instant, 
but a fresh tug at his line prevented his 
looking at me, whilst he said, in a plea- 
rsant cheery voice, “ Gk)od morning, Mr. 
Treverton.” 

I jumped to my feet in bewildered 
surprise and returned his greeting, ex¬ 
pressing at the same time my natural 
astonishment at his knowledge of my 
name. 

“ Oh, there’s nothing very wonderful 
about that,” he replied, with the back¬ 
ward glance and nod which was all the 
rapidity of his s^rt permitt^, “ I hap¬ 
pen to liave the honour of l>eing a clerk 
— the clerk in point of fact—in her 
Majesty’s Custom House here, and 
when the old Sea Nymph’s papers were 
handed in yesterday I saw your name 
down as the only passenger, and as you 
are also the only new chum in Sandtown, 
I presumed you to be that identical 
individual.” 

“Yes, my name Harry Treverton, 
and 1 have" come out to see what Aus- 
ti-alia is like, and so far I must say I 
have beeji disappointed,” I said, dole¬ 
fully. 

“ But, my dear young friend, you have 
not yet seen anything whatever of even 
this one colony, much less of Australia ! 
It’s a big place, I can tell you, and you 
just w ait till you go up country and see 
something of bush life. I only wish I 


was there now instead of being stuck 
in this beastly hole, shut up in an office 
all day. and only getting a solitary 
hundr^ a year for grinding away at it 
all! ” 

“ I suppose you don’t see many 
strangers herer’ I asked, anxious to 
continue the conversation, and yet 
doubtful of the best way of getting 
this lively young man to go on talking 
to me. 

“No, indeed,” he answered, with a 
luerry laugh at a question whose ab¬ 
surdity I very soon came to see myself. 
“ You know the colony is but young yet, 
and we don’t get more than half a dozen 
ships a year, so that w'e are not over¬ 
burdened with work in my department, 
though the chief keeps me at my desk 
all day, ‘just for the look of the tiling,’ 
he says, confound him ! ” - 

“Well from what I’ve seen as yet,” 
I sagely remarked, trying to speak as 
though I were an old traveller of wide 
and varied experience, and failing dis¬ 
mally in the attempt, “it does not 
api>ear to me that any one can have 
anything to do. A couple of public- 
houses, two or three shops — stores you 
call them, don’t you ?—and a few small 
houses appear to make up your town. 
I don’t know where the innaoitants can 
l>e, for I have scarcely seen a soul since 
I landed yesterday.” 

“Ah ! you must wait till Sunday to see 
the people, especially the ladies, when 
they troop to church, dressed in all the 
colours of the rainbow ! ” And as he 
said thi.s, he had got up, as though 
weai^ of his sport, and gathered his 
shining heap of fish into a rude basket. 
I rose too, and we strolled aliout, walk¬ 
ing at the water’s edge and talking 
eagerly of pretty nearly every subject 
under the sun. 

At last my new friend remarked that 
he “ really must be ofl’,” as he had to be 
at liis office at nine o’clock. We walked 
back to the town together, and before 
we parted I begged liim to come and 
see me at the Raven that same evening, 
and have another chat, which he readily 
promised to do. 

My spirits rose very much after 
meeting this young man, who had not 
even told me his name, but he seemed 
so bright and cheei-ful and self-reliant, 
that I quite looked forward to our next 
meeting. 

After breakfast I set out for a stroll 
through the town, but I soon found the 
sun had become much too hot to be 
pleasant out of doors, so there was 
nothing for it but to return to the 
coffee-room of the hotel (as the Raven 
pubHc-house called itself) and get 
through the time as best I could, uy 
reading the local newspaper and watch¬ 
ing the customers. 1 must say these 
appeared to be a very thirsty lot, and 
I noticed one man particularly, who 
must liave swallowed at least a 
dozen nobblers of brandy-and-water 
during the day without booming, as 
far as I could judge, at all tipsy. 

AlK)ut eight o’clock in the evening a 
gentleman entered the dingy room, 
glanced round its guests, and then, 
walking up to me, held out his hand, 
saying, “ (jrood evening, Mr. Treverton, 
allow me to introduce myself* my 
name is William Summers. Look well 
at me, young man« and see if you 


recognise the humble fisherman you 
condescended to make friends with this 
morning.” 

“Mr. Summers!” I exclaimed, “I am 
very pleased to meet you again, but I 
really did not know you just at first.” 

“(Jf cour^ not,” he siiid, with his 
pleasant smile ; “ this morning I was 
the rather disreputable-looking fisher¬ 
man ; this evening 1 am a highly 
respectable, tliougli underpaid, Govern¬ 
ment clerk—an example of the truism 
about clothes making the man. And 
how have you been getting on all dayl” 

“ Well, I think my principal occupa¬ 
tion has consisted of watching people 
drink, and very poor fun it lias been.” 

“ Ah, yes ; they do ‘ imbibe consider¬ 
able,’ as the Yankees say ; ju.st touch 
the bell, and we’ll have a beer each, as 
a matter of form.” 

The beer was brought, and we settled 
ourselves comfortably near an open 
window, and began to chat pleasantly 
enough. 

“ \ es,” continued Summers, “ it really 
is wonderful what quantities of liquor 
some people consume. I knew one man 
(he’s dead now, poor fellow) who used 
to put one of these j^ound notes regu¬ 
larly every morning in his pocket, just 
for drinks, and if a champagne spree 
or anything of that sort chanced to be 
on, he’d spend three or four times that 
amount at the bar.” 

“ But that must run away with a lot 
of money,” I remarked. 

“Yes, and not only money, but it 
runs away with a man^s constitution as 
well. I remember suggesting to that 
same man as delicately as I could that 
unless he ‘put the p^ in’ he would 
very soon ‘pe^ out.’ The poor fellow 
quite agreed with me, and even volun- 
l^red to tell me that his grandfather 
and his father liad lx>th died of nothing 
whatever but drink, and added, sadly 
enough, that he supposed the brandy- 
bottle would make an end of him, too. 
‘Why should it, my dear fellowV I 
asked him, very naturally ; and I never 
can forget the look he gave me, like a 
wild hunted creature, as he cried, ‘ Why 
should iti You don’t suppose for a 
minute I can help myself, do youl 
Haven’t I just been telling you it runs 
in the family]’ And within twelve 
months of our talk he was a dead 
man.” 

“ Horrible ! ” I cried ; “ but surely 
there can’t be many men like that ] ” 

“ Oh yes, there are, I’m sorry to say, 
lots of them ; eveiy where, I suppose, 
but you seem to run across them more 
in a colony.” 

We lx)tn sat silent for a little while, 
and at last Summers went on in a low 
voice^ and still staring out of the win¬ 
dow into the quiet sti-eet, 

“ I know another man who had been 
a great drunka!*d, and, suddenly turned 
into a total abstainer, becoming a most 
respectable member of society. How¬ 
ever, he fell ill, and as he ran down 
very low the doctor ordered him stimu¬ 
lants, which the patient steadily re¬ 
fused to touch. Of course the doctor 
got very angry, and asked the sick man 
whether he meant to take what he, the 
doctor, ordered him, or not. ‘ I’ll take 
anything you like, doctor,’ the poor 
fellow answered, ‘so long os it’s not 
intoxicating liquor.’ ‘ But, my good 
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man/ said the doctor, ‘ if you don’t take 
this stimulant you’ll certainly die.’ | 
‘Very well, sir,’ he said, ‘I’ll have the j 
satist'action of dying a teetotaler, thank | 
you all the same.’ And die he did, i 
although his clergyman tried to show 1 
him that no pledge held good in such 
an extremity, and his wife and children | 
implored him with tears to give way. 
The doctor vowed that the next total 
abstainer might doctor himself, and 
stoutly declared the man had as com¬ 
pletely committed suicide as though he 
had cut his throat. For my own part 
I believe in the happy medium, and it 
must be very medium indeed when a 
man has to live, and live like a gentle¬ 
man, too, on a hundred a year.” 

“Well,” I replied, “I should think 
myself uncommonly lucky if I could 
see my way towards earning even half 
that sum,” and I seized, rather adroitly, 
on the chance this turn in the conversa¬ 
tion gave me to acquaint my friend 
with my real position. 

“ So it j ust comes to this, that you've 
been kicked out into the cold with only 
five pounds in your pocket, and not a 
friend in the place,^ said Summers, 
somewhat roughly. “ Why, how long 
do you think that is going to last 
you F’ 

My lieart was sinking within me, 
partly at my new’ friend s tone, and 
partly because I seemed to realise my 
position more vividly w’hen I heard my 
own voice. I could not help wondering 
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a little at its calmness—telling my own 
story boldly enough. Heaven knows. 
However, I gulj)ed down a certain , 
lumpy feeling in my throat, and said, 
almost gaily, “About ten days, I sup- I 
pose ; but it must last as long as ever I , 
ciin make it do.” 

“ We’ll say the ten, or tw^elve days, if , 
you like, are over ; what then 1 ” I 

“That’s exactly the question J'v’e I 
been asking myself ever since old i 
Jimmy left this room yesterday, and 
I don't feel any nearer answ’ering it.” I 
acknowledged. And then I added, 
despemtely, feeling as if I w’ere a 
gambler playing my last card, “ Can 
you give me any advice 1 ” One does 
not forget such moments as I was then 
passing through, esi>ecially if they are 
a first exi>erience, and I remember now 
how the thought flashed through my | 
brain of w hat would l>ecome of me if he I 
answ’ered, as I half expected, that he 
had no advice to otter. But instead of 
the dreaded w’ords Bummers looked 
kindly at me (I dare say I was ]mle i 
enough), and said, in the most friendly 
voice, 

“Yes, my boy. I’ll advise you to the : 
best of my ability, and the first thing I 
have to suggest is that you settle up 
wdth the landlord of this hotel at 
once.” 

“ But w’here can I possibly go then ? ” 

I asked, with a vision of a night on the 
door step suddenly rising up before my 
boyish mind, only to be chased from it 


by a sw’iftly succeeding picture of a 
forlorn figure lying under a bush on the 
sandhills. 

“ You must lust come and stop for a 
bit with me,” Summers said, firmly, 
holding up his hand to stop me, as I 
tried to protest, for after all, was he 
not very nearly as badly off as I w’as ? 
“Now’, don't make any olqection. It 
w’ill cost me next to nothing to give you 
a shake dow n and a share of what grub 
is going. It w’on’t be very grand, I can 
promise you, but such as it is you’ll be 
heartily welcome to it, and I shall be 
glad of your company ; so come along 
and get your box jmcked and w’e’ll swjig 
it dow n between us to my crib.” 

This was, indeed, a most unexpected 
and friendly otter, and as I coula see it 
was meant to be taken in the same spirit, 
I accepted joyfully, stammering out iny 
thanks, w’hich w’ere, indeed, heartfelt. 
Bummers cut short my broken sentences 
w’ith a cheery, “ Oh. that’s all right ! 
When you become a bloated member of 
the squatocracy you can ask me up to 
your station, you know’, and I’ll come like 
a shot. Let’s see about getting that box 
dow n at once ; it’s close upon ten o’clock 
I declare.” 

The box was packed, the landlord 
paid, and my second night in Australia, 
was spent under tlie roof of this chance 
acquaintance, who had thus in my great 
need proved himself to be a frhnd 
indeed. 

(To be continued.) 
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EMILY: 

A STORY OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL LIFE. 


By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of ** Bobby Bounce,'' A Strange Trip Abroad," etc , etc. 



K is real name 
was Emile 
—Emile d’Her- 
senae — and of 
course we calle<l 
him Emily. 

I shalT never 
foi;;et my asto. 
nisiiment wlien, 
on returning to school after the Christmas 
holidays, I found a group of l)oy8 gathered 
round a new’ fellow with patent-leather 
lK)ot.s, long hair, a sallow complexion, and 
other signs that he was some kind of rare 
bird among us self-satisfied young Britons. 

“ Parlez-vous Fran^ais, I say? ” one w'as 
baw ling in his ear. 

“There won’t lie any frogs for dinner 


CHAPTER I. 

here, you know’! ” said another, mock- 
ingly. 

“ How’ about Waterloo ? ’ cried a third. 

Meanwhile the young foreigner stood 
among them in helpless bewilderment, his 
eyes flashing the indignation which he couhl 
not utter, though he only half understood 
those jovial taunts that were hurled upon 
him so freely. 

“ Here’s a joke ! ” I was told ; “ a froggy 
Frenchman come to school! Did you eveV 
hear of such a thing in your life? Why, 
he c^in’t sjieak English ! ” 

But as we went on teasing him one of the 
masters came up and hotly rebuked us. 

“For shame, you fellows ! This is not 
like gentlemen ! Dn the other side of the 
Channel you would be the strangers; and 
w hat would you say to l)eing welcomeil 
with vulgar insults ? It isn’t even funny 
to be rude, you know’. What w’ill this Ixiy 
think of an English scliool if you disgrace 
it by showing yourselves such ill-condi¬ 
tioned louts ? ’’ 

Such an ap]>eal to our ]>ride did not go 
altogether disregarded, and the prefects 
took the same line, so that we saw’ w ell to 
leave our new companion in ]»eace. He 
asked nothing Ijotter, Ixjing even quieter 
and more shy than most new' Ixiys. And 
no wonder, w hen he feared to open his lips 
in English without as yet making some 
ludicrous mistake. So we w’ere content 
w ith christening him Froggy to begin with, 
but dropi>e<l tliat sovhriqnct for “Emily,” 


when w’e found out w hat seemed the excel¬ 
lent joke of his name l^eing so like a girl's. 

There was not much of the girl alxiut 
him, however, as we soon came to know', 
except jierhaps his slender figure and refined 
I features, M hen his hair had lieen cut, and 
his Parisian clothes exchanged tor those in 
I fashion among us, he looke<l just like an 
I English youngster, but for his dark eyes 
set in an olive face and a certain trick of 
leopard-like gracefulness in attitude and 
j gesture not common among us. Some of 
the big fellow’s, critics in such matters, w’ere 
I ^ockI enough to pronounce that there could 
I be no mistake about his l>eing a thorough¬ 
bred ; then he rose vastly in our estimation 
1 when it came out, almost by accident, that 
1 he was a count in his ow n country and the 
I son of a duke, yet seemed to have thought 
j this fact hardly worth mentioning. We even 
I heard it rumourefl that he was a martpiis 
by right, but his letters came addressed to 
him as simjdy “ M. le Comte d’Hersenac,”^ 
either to save ink, or, so some asserted, for 
purjwses of disguise. Ids family having been 
driven out of their native land as high-class 
I conspirators, another circumstance that 
went far to enlist our sympathies in his 
favour. Those w’ere the days Ijefore dyna- 
ndte, when Englishmen, young and old, 
rather a])proved of conspiring, so long as 
the plot went off at a safe distance. 

Already he could read English- a very 
ditt'erent thing from being able to s|)eak it; 
but now he learned this fast, and faster 
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Btill, havin" a quirk ear to miderstand 
wiiat was said tu him. And the more 
easily we came to communicate with each 
other, the m<»re we found Emily to he not a 
had fellow ; while his first dread of us as a 
set of youn^ hostile harlMirian.s wore off 
everj' day with l)etter ae<[uaintance. He 
had "plenty of spirit and fun, this French¬ 
man-qualities w liicli naturally do not come 
into evidence in the case of a dow'n-trodden 
new- lx)y ; but, that ordetal once over, he 
was made free of our rou<;h-and-tumble 
society, and seemed sincerely anxious to 
adapt liimself to the novel environment. 
The first time he played footl)all he tmik to 
it quite kindly, and indeed threw himself 
into the game w ith such vigour that next 
day, as he remarked, he “ felt stiff over his 
whole cof-mc ”—a joke w hich he never heard 
the end of. Of course, it wa.s long before 
he ceased to make such bliindei-s, but lie 
took the laugh goo<i-naturedly, and we 
ought to have lieen duly grateful to him 
for giving us something to lau^h at. 

“ But ven you vill s|)eak French, den I 
mocks myself of you ! ” w'as his only re¬ 
tort, and of com-se we laiighetl louder tlian 
ever, taking care to give him no chance of 
criticising our attainments in a foreign lan¬ 
guage, of which ijerhaps the less said the 


better. 

He could not, indeed, at once adapt him¬ 
self to all the peculiar customs and disci- 

? line to wdiich he was now introduced. 

here is ahvays something to get accus- 
tonied to in a new countiy, as the Italian 
organ-grinder could teli us who was seen 
on his knees in Holliorn before a dentist’s 
show-case, under the impression that its 
contents were the relics of some saint! It 
was a matter of wonder to Emily that at 
certain hours w'e might walk out where we 
pleased—not two-and-tw'o, like a Noah’s 
Ark of French schoolljoys—and that there 
were no troublesome ushers poking after 
us at every turn. Such freedom seemed 
to him too gfK)d to be true. He w'as 
astonished to find that wdien boys fought 
here, as they sometimes did, it w’ould be 
considered unfair to kick or to butt with 
the head. He was scandalised by the in¬ 
stitution of fagging which still flourished 
among us then. But an even greater 
stumbling-block to d’Hersenac was one 
upon which I may l>e allowetl a few words 
of digression for the information of lioys 
who do not know' what it was to be at 
school in those good old days. 

You must know that our school vaunted 
itself a stronghold of juvenile Toryism, not 
yet broken down by the irruptions of modern 
demagog>'. It w’as our Ismst that if the 
British Constitution fell to ruins in every 
other part of the universe, it could lie 
restored from the doctrine and practice of 
this ancient shrine, wdiere for centuries a 
votive lamp had lieen kept ceaselessly 
burning to the w’isdom of our ancestors. 

Now’, of all gofid old customs, that w'hich 
is euphemistically termed corporal punish¬ 
ment, was held by u.s in high honour. At 
common and unrenowned schools Imys 
might object to be w hipped ; but we were 
given to glorying in it as a very right 
and privilege of the cream of British youth. 
There were various forms of castigation 
in use, of which an enterprising ofl’ender, it 
was calculated, might come in for nearly 
half a dozen on a single day ; and we sub¬ 
mitted patiently, nay, even as cheerfully as 
might be, to every such customary infliction; 
though, by a freak of sentiment, any master 
W'ho so far forgot himself as to cuff the 
smallest of us, wouhl have raised the w hole 
school upon him. The head master alone 
used the rod, that unique instrument of 
peculiar application, such as was familiar 
to no other school, a distinction of which w’e 
were duly proud, and praised its very 
terrors to less favoured piijuls. The under 


masters all caned at their discretion in 
those Satuniian days. The ]»refects went 
anneal with ash sticks as a mark of office, 
and were sehlom chary in using them. The 
big lioys thrashetl the small ones, pctsHim 
and promiscmmsly, when so mimled and 
not anywise pi-evented. The small lioys 
sometimes thra««hed each other as a game, 
trying to see w’ho would hold out longest. 
It was a ]K>int of honour to liear stoutly, 
and, if iwssible, to grin under all strokes of 
fortune that fell on one’s shoulders or else¬ 
where. 8o, if we learne<l nothing else at 
that school, we at least learned to stand 
lK*ing hurt without crying over it—not a Iwid 
lesvson in its way, the worst of it lieing that 
such rough training is apt to protluce a 
greater indifference to other people’s suffer¬ 
ings than to one's own. 

Our archididaskolos is a bishop now*, thus 
promoted, as wags .sai<l, because so well 
accustomed to the “laying on of hands.” 
When my juniors ask me if I have ever 
heanl the celebratetl and Right Rev'erend 

preacher. Dr.-, it is my little joke to 

answer, “ I have fcJt him. Forftan ci hree^ 
etc. There was an oral tradition in the 
school that a Ixiy liail once refuse<l to take 
his flogging on some irrelevant grounds of 
not having deserved it, or the like, and that 
the head master had simply said “Indeed! ” 
and bade him liegone from the fatal Idock 
untouched, to a punishment worse than all 
the Furies’ scourges, for that boy’s life was 
ma<le such a misery to him by the contempt 
of his schoolfellows, that he pined away, 
and either ran off to sea or died of a broken 
heart—accounts vary. We had anather 
story of a martyr to public opinion, who 
objected on ])rinciple to being caned, l)e- 
cnuse the instrument was pro<luce<l by slave 
labour ! A still more apocry])hal legend I 
should like to relate here; but we have gone 
too far astray already from our main theme ; 
so for the present I must omit this “tedious 
brief tale of very tragical mirth,” and in the 
language of Chaucer— 

“ Now will I speake forth of Emily." 

I am told that our present rising generation 
look on the rod w ith a gloomier eye ; and 
by all accounts I think boys must be on 
the whole better than they usetl to be, so 
I do not blame them for tastes w'hich aRer 
all are their business anti no more of mine; 
but we, at all events, had no notion of 
Ijeing ashamed or seeming to be afraid of 
such ordinary chances of school life as 
those were in my time. Yfui may fancy 
our surprise, then, when Emile d’Hersenac 
uttereff the most revolutionary sentiments 
on this question of flogging, declaring that 
he for one would never “agree” to it, 
j and that the meanest urchin in his country 
would sc(»rn to be .so brutally abused. 

“ And w hat w ould you do if the doctor 
wanted to swish you?” we asked, half- 
shocked and half-amused by his bold 
heresy. 

Mmsarlcrre him:” cried the young 
Frenchman, in the heat of argument, no 
doubt availing himself of that turn for 
I rhetorical exaggeration which has caused it 
to l>e said that one can’t open one’s li|i8 in 
i French without telling some fib or other. 

“ Oh, I say ! ” 

“ Hallo! that sort of thing w’on’t do 
here.” 

“ You would be hanged for it, you know 
—‘suspended in the atmosphere,’ as you 
called it the other day.” 

“ Nevare mind ! ” exclaimetl Emily, with 
an excited wave of his arm. “ Death (lie 
calletl it dmt) rader than dishonour—dat is 
de motto of my race ! ” 

But we only laughed at his heroics, and 
told him not to make a fool of himself, 
even though he was a Frenchman. 

Soon afterwards Emily and I came to lie 
caught by our form master snugly amusing 


ourselves behind a great Latin dictionary, 
under cover of which I was trying to teach 
him the game of noughts and crosses, when 
we ought to have been deep in Virgil, or 
some such uninteresting tiisk. As we had 
to exqiect on detection, w e were liotli haled 
forth for summary execution ; then I, as 
not inexjierienced in such matters, .showed 
myself torw’ard to get it over as soon as 
possible ; and I t<K)k my half dozen cuts or 
so with, I trust, becoming fortitude. But 
when it came to Emily^ turn, and that 
elegant and athletic scholar l>eckoned to 
him, “ Stand round ! ” he folded his arms,, 
looked the tormentor proudly in the face, 
and hissed lietween his teeth, “ Sir, I am no 
Cos.sack to lie Ijeated like a cur-r-r-r ' Send 
me to de dungeon—chase me away—do vat 
you please—but you vill lie ’ands above me 
nevare !” 

The master was fairly taken aliack by 
such an unexampled defiance; but lie- 
could make allowances for this stranger, 
and did not press the matter. 

“ You domt understand our w’ays yet,” 
he said. “ We will have a talk about it 
afterwards. Go both to your seats for the 
present. And you,” lie remarkeil to me, 
“don’t let me catch you again tea^diing 
new boys these idle tricks of yours, or I 
shall liave to thrash you for both, my tine 
fellow. ” 

Of course I smiled pleasantly, but I had 
an idea he was not altogether joking, so, 
for the time at least, I thought it as well to 
attend to his warning. 

This scene causetl great sensation in the 
school. Emily was presently invited to a 
private interview’ with the head ma‘<ter. 
What there was said to liim never quite 
transpired ; but we understood that his 
strange outbreak would lie looked over on 
the score of his lieing a foreigner, with the 
l>eculiar notions natural to such creatures. 

We, for our [lart, reasoned with him after 
our own manner, and were astonished to 
hear that, at his Paris school, he hatl been 
used to all sorts of what seemed to us far 
more formidable and ilegrading punishment 
—lieingshut up in a cell for so many hours— 
lieing made to stand like a jKist in the play¬ 
ground, w hile the other boys w ere at their 
games—being jnit on breail and w’ater, and 
so forth. Thank you for nothin*; 1 was our 
sincere opinion, if he projiosed to intro¬ 
duce those outlandish penalties of his in 
exchange for the wholesome pains to which 
enstorn bad somew’hat hardened us in mind 
and Isnly. 

By-and-by, such is the force of circum¬ 
stances, Emily himself began to veer round 
to the view's of the rest of us. He saw' other 
boys thrashed every da)’, and not so very 
much the w orse for it ; then by degrees his 
horror of such inflictions wore off some¬ 
what, as may be understood from the next 
episode I have to relate of his career aa 
an English schoollioy. 

“ It’s all my eye, putting your liack up 
about lieing licke<i,” no less a personage 
than the captain of the school had con¬ 
descended to explain to him. “ Coxy chaps 
like you, that think no end of a lot of your¬ 
selves, are all the better for a jolly good 
hiding to take the cheek out of you.” 

There w’as no replying to such a dignitar)’; 
but an hour afterw’ards 1 found Emily 
still puzzling over this oracular statement, 
with the unavailing help of his pocket dic- 
tionar)% 

“ How puts one de liack up — leap-sheep 
—vat you call leap frog ? and vat is for to 
say coxichnp ?—he finds herself not in dia 
dictionaiy. And for vy is he better to be 
good hidden ? ” 

From w'IhcIi it appears that the English 
langua^, as sjioken by public-school boys, 
has deUcacies and fine shades of meaning 
not to be traced out in any dictionary. 

(To ht continued.) 
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A FRENCH SOLDIER’S BLOTTING-PAPER. 


“ ITot work—eh, Pierre ? but weVe got 

IT the Kaiserliks (Austrians) hard 
and fast now. They’re like the fish we 
used to catch at home ; fiounce about 
as they may, they can’t get out when 
once the net’s fairly round them.” 

8o spoke a French grenadier to his 
comracfe, as the enemy s shot came 
crashing into the earthen face of the 
battery, while the grim faces of the 
Austrian gunners loomed out in fitful 
glimpses through the rolling smoke that 
billowed around the walls of besieged 
Mantua. 

“True,” answered the other, “but 
they’ll make it warm for u^ in the 
meantime. I suppose that’s what brings 
‘the Salamander’ here—they always 
like the warmest places, you know ! ” 

“ And who’s the Salamander, pray 1 ” 
asked a harsh voice from behind. 

At the first sound of that voice both 
men started and turned round. Beside 
them stood a little man in a well-worn 
grey coat and high boots—still young, 
but w ith many a deep line in his da^ 
Italian face, framed in long flowing hair. 
At that time the world knew him only 
as “ a rather clever young fellow' called 
Bonaparte * ” f(n* no one could yet foresee 
how soon ne was to make all Europe 
tremble at the name of Napoleon. 

“ Who is it that you call Sala¬ 
mander I ’ ” asked he again. 

“ It is I, general,” replied a stalwart 
young grenadier, advancing and salut- 
ting. 

“ Ha ! ” said the general, running his 
keen grev eye over the speaker’s long 
limbs ana gaunt, bony frame ; “ I should 
rather have called thee ‘ the camel.’ ” 

A general laugh from the soldiers 
greetetl their leader’s ple.asantry. 

“ However,” resumed the latter, “ if 
you like warm places, I’ll give you your 
liking. Can you write ? ” 


By David Ker, 

Author ** Ilderim the Afghan," etc., etc. 

“ Yes, my general.” 

“ Come along, then.” 

And away they went together, the 
general w'alking at a leisurely pace 
through rolling smoke and crashing 
shot, and looking keenly at his com¬ 
panion from time to time, to see if he 
quickened his step. But the soldier was 
not to be outdone, and tramped along 
over the deadly space as coolly as if he 
were only on par^e. 

Presently one of the enemy’s shells 
burst w'ith a deafening crash only a few 
feet above their heads, the fragments 
flying in every direction. Bonaparte’s 
keen eye was instantly upon the face 
of his comrade, who appeared quite un¬ 
conscious of this hair’s-hrejultli escape. 

“You’re a head and .shoulders taller 
than I am,” said the general, “so you 
stand a good chance of being killed 
first.” 

“ In that case, general,” answered the 
young giant, coolly, “ I nope you’ll for¬ 
give me for presuming to be killed before 
my superior otticer.” 

Bonaparte laughed grimly. 

A few' minutes later they entered a 
battery which, being the nearest of all 
to the enemy’s works, was, as the 
general had promised, a very hot place 
indeed just tnen. Shell ana shot w'ere 
pelting into it like hail, and men lying 
dead in all directions, though the few 
that w’ere left still worked away as man¬ 
fully as ever. 

“Now,” said Bonaparte, deliberately 
seating himself upon an overturned gun- 
carriage, “ sit down and write a despatch 
for me, as I dictate.” 

The soldier quickly obeyed, and 
copied his leader’s words almost as 
quickly as the latter could utter them, 
otrange enough it seemed to see those 
two men so calmly at work, with fire 
flashing and shot flying all around 


them, and the thunder of the cannonade* 
shaking the very ground under their 
feet; but although men were dropping 
on every side, Qiey remained as cool 
and composed as ever. 

Suddenly a cannon-ball came whizzing 
right lietw'een them (so close as almost 
to knock them down with the wind of 
its rush), and buried itself m the earth 
a few feet ofl’ covering them both with 
dust from head to foot. 

Bonaparte shot a lightning glance at 
his new secretary, expecting that nov\ 
at least, this unshakable man would 
show some sign of fear. But he looked 
in vain. So far from seeming fright¬ 
ened, the young hero leaped lightly up 
on to the nearest gun, and w'aving tho 
desp>atch (the ink of whicli was quite 
driM up by the spattering dust) tow'ard 
the Austrian batteries, cried, laughing, 
“Thanks, my good fellows —youve 
saved us some hlottina-paper /” 

“ So ! ” muttered the general between 
his teeth, “ you deserve your title, I see, 
after all. What’s your other name 
beside ‘Salamander’ ?” 

“Private Junot, of the 7th Foot,’ 
answered the young grenadier. 

Sergeant Junot, you mean,” sard 
Bonaparte, clapping him on the shoul¬ 
der; “ fellows of your sort don’t remain 
privates very long in my anny, I promise 
you ! Tell your comrades what I’ve 
said to you, and if you only go on as 
you’ve begun, I shouldn’t wonder if we 
see you at the head of an army of your 
own some day.” 


And he spoke truly; for eight years 
later, when “Citizen Bonaparte’^ had 
become the Emperor Napoleon, one of 
the first things he did ws to give the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour to a fine- 
looking general w'ho was a great 
favourite of his, and w'hose name was 
Marshal Junot. 


THE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION. 

T he Footl>all Association first met in 
1863, so that the coming season of 
1887-88 will be the twenty-fifth of its exist¬ 
ence. It is not too imidi to say that with 
the 1863 meeting modern footfwvll began. 
Previous to then footlMll was a game of 
many rules and practices, playe<l differently 
in almost every schf)ol and county in Britain. 
The l>e8t co<le of niles then current was in 
use at Rugby, and these allowed, among 
other thing's, running w itli the l)all, hack¬ 
ing, an<l tripping. In the Association code 
these pra’ti<*es, as tending to make the 
game rougher tlian was desirable, were put j 
a stop to, ami the innovation caused wnat 
at the time was thought to to a serious 
split in the As.sociation. The cluto play¬ 
ing urnler the Rugby rules withdrew. 
Some years afterwards they formed an 
Association of their own (still flourishing 


FOOTirOTES OV FOOTBALL. 

By a Referee. 

as the Rugby Union), one of whose most 
important achievements has, strangely 
enough, toen to abolish the very tripping 
and hacking which formed the excuse for 
their first secession. 

The Association after the first check 
began to grow' with unexpected vigour, and 
its supremity is now unchallenged. The 
Coile of Rules it introducetl and elaborated 
have alreatly been given in our last volume. 
Concerning them w'e may have a few' words 
to say presently, but we must first find 
space for a few words as to the Association 
itself. 

All cluto adopting its rules are eligible 
for membership, each club paying a guinea 
subscription and a guinea entrance fee. As 
officers, there are president, two vice-presi¬ 
dents, a treasurer, and secretary, all of | 
w'hom are amateurs, for one of the knotty ] 
questions it has had to deal with in these 
i later days has been the rise of the profes- ! 


sional player. The committee consists of 
the officers and sixteen other amateur mem- 
1 tors, in addition to an amateur represen- 
I tative from each of the various affiliated 
I Associations, no club having more than one 
, representative on the committee. 

I Each year the Association holds two 
general meetings, one in March for the 
consideration of rules and laws, the other 
in August for the election of officers and 
business generally. Any proposed altera¬ 
tion in niles or laws has to oe sent in to the 
secretary on or before the 1st of March in 
each year, and must be supported by tw'O- 
thirds of the members present at the March 
meeting before it can to adopted. Each 
club belonging to the Association must have 
distinguishing colours or costume, and the 
mem tors of these clubs must have the same 
qualification as county cricketei-s before 
they are allowed to play for their county 
in Association matches. Where the clubs 
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belong to a district association, the qualifi¬ 
cation is by birth, residence, or business 
occupation within the district, whose fron¬ 
tiers have to l)e carefulfy defined by the 
coiiiiuittee. As in cricket, no one can play 
for more than one county or one district in 
a season, the season being taken as hisling 
from the 1st ot SeptemlKir to the 30th of 
April. 

Tlie referee in each matcli is practically 
the representative of the Association. He 
it is who has to decide in all cases between 
the umpires, and he has to keep the record 
of the game, and act as tiniekeei)er. Should 
any objectionable behaviour l)e indulged in, 
it is his duty to caution the oflfenders in the 
presence of the umoires, and should the 
conduct to which he lias called attention be 
seriously wrong, he has the power to order 
the offenders out of play. Should he do so, 
he reports the matter to the Aasociation 
committee, and to them, not to him, the 
offenders have to apologise if they wish for 
reinstatement Should the player appeal 
against the decision, a sum ot £2 has to be 
deposited as guarantee money, and should 
the club to wdiich the offender belongs de¬ 
cide to fight the battle for him, the caution 
money tliat has to lie put down is £5. 
Should the referee’s decision be upheld, the 
Association funds are increased by the for¬ 
feit of the sums so deposited. 

Any memljer of any club belonging to the 
Association who receivas any remuneration 
or consideration other than his necessary 
hotel and travelling expenses is branded as 
a “professional.” Professionals are not 
allowed to compete in cup matches unless 
they are quiilified by birth or residence for 
two years within six miles of the ground or 
headquarters of the club for which they 
play; they cannot compete in county 
matches unless they hold the county quah- 
fication ; they cannot compete in inter- 
Association matches unless they have been 
members of their club for two years; and 
for international contests the only qualifi¬ 
cation alloweil them is that of birth. In 
order to guard against personation, every 
professional has to obtain a certificate from 
the Association, and he is not allowed to 
l>lay for more than one club in any one 
season without special permission. In short, 
the Association draws a good broad line 
l)etween the amateur and professional, and 
the many disputes in connection therewith 
keep the committee somewhat busy. 

THE CHALLENGE CUP. 

In October, 1871, the Association intro¬ 
duced the Challenge Cup, the competition 
for which has evoked so much interest in 
footlall among the general public, and with 
some harm has done a great deal of good 
for the game. The clubs that joined the 
first contest for the cup have most of them 
either disappeared or gone very much down 
in the world. Their names are worth men¬ 
tioning. They were Donnington School, 
Barnes, Maidenhead, Clapham Rovers, 
Hampstead Heathens, Hitchin, Harrow 


Chequers, Upton Park, Reigate Priory, | 
Great Marlow, and Civil Service—all of j 
whom were beaten out in the early stages | 
—and Crystal Palace and Queen’s Park— ; 
beaten in the last round but one —and I 
Royal Engineers and Wanderers left in at ^ 
the last, the Wanderers Ijeing the winning | 
team. In those days the Wantlerers were | 
all old public school men, and this the first ! 
cup eleven was a singularly representative 
one. The “ cup fathers ” M ere four of 
them old Harrovians—C. W. Alcock (the 
present secretary of the Asswiation, and 
the author of the treatise on the game in 
our fifth volume), M. P. Betts, W. P. Crake, 
and R. C. Welch. Three of them M’ere old 
Etonians—E. G. Bonsor, E. Lubbock, and 
A. C. Thomson. One, now the Rev. K. 
W. S. Vidal, Mas an old Westminster. 
Another, T. C. Hoonan, M'tis an old Car¬ 
thusian ; another, E. E. BoM'en, Mas a 
Cambridge student; and the eleventh was 
the Oxonian, C. H. Wollaston. Major Ma- 
rindin, the present president of the Asso¬ 
ciation, M'as in the Engineers team. 

In 1873 the Wanderers again Mmn the 
cup, the runners-up lieing Oxford Univer¬ 
sity. In 1874 the Wanderers failed to reach 
the final, and a desperate struggle betM'oen 
Oxford and the Royal Engineers resulted in 
a M'in for the University by tfwo goals to 
none. Next year, 1875, the final was again 
fought out betM’een the tM'o powerful teams, 
ana the soldiers lieat the students bv one 
goal to nothing. In 1876 the Wanderers 
again came to the front with a M’in over 
Old Etonians ; next year the Wanderers 
again secured the cup with a victory over 
Oxford University ; next year the Wan- i 
derers won the cun for the third time in j 
succession, their final competitors being | 
their old friends the Engineers. In 1879 the 
Old Etonians came to the front, just M’inning I 
a goal from the Clapham Rovers ; and next j 
year the Clapham Rovers took champion- 1 
ship honours after a single goal victory over I 
Oxford Univei*sity. In 1^1 the Old Car- i 
thusiaiis M'on the cup from the Ohl Etonians | 
by three goals to none ; and 1882 saM’ the 
first appearance of a Lancashire team in the 
final. The Blackburn Rovers came to can- I 

? [uer—with a ballad of victory ready printed ! 
or the occasion—but the Old Etonians 
M^ere on their mettle and meant having 
another look in, and the Lancashire lads 
had to return in tlismay Muth their prema¬ 
ture ballad most painfully fiopular. Lanca¬ 
shire has been luckier since. 

Any club intending to compete for the 
cup has to send in notice to the secretary of 
the Association on or before the 1st day of 
September ; and none of the eleven it puts 
in the field must have been on its list of i 
members for less than a month before the j 
first match. With the notice the club has ' 
to forAvard a fee of ten shillings, and an 
alphabetical list of its playing meml)ers for 
registration, no one being alio Med to play 
in a cup match unless he is duly registered ; 
and the names of all new members have to 
be sent in within three days of election. 


The team representing the club need not, 
hoM'ever, be the same througli the series of 
matches. The comi>eling clubs are divided 
by the committee into eight groups as nearly 
equal in numl>or as ]M)ssible, and these 
groups are divided by lot into couples or 
tie.s. The winners of the ties are dividecl 
into other ties, and so on until only tM'o 
clubs are left in each ltouj>, thus completing 
M'hat is knoAvn as “ the first series.” These 
ties are then allotted ott*, an<l at each round 
the number is halved, by defeat, until the 
final tie gives the cup M inner for the year. 
When a bye is draAvn the club becomes the 
first on the next list, and a comj>etitor is 
drawn for it, so tliat it cannot stand out 
twice running. The ties have to be played 
off on or before a certain date fixed oy the 
committee, the club first drawn having the 
choice of ground, there lieing a right of 
appeal for neutral territory in case of an 
objection on the other side. After the first 
series of ties, the committee of the Associa¬ 
tion appoint the referee and umpires for 
each match, and these must be neither past 
nor present members of either of the com¬ 
peting clubs. Should a club decline the 
contest, it has to give notice of its intention 
five days before the date fixed or else pay 
the expenses incurred by the other side. 
Should the meeting take place, the match 
has to be continued, on anotlier day if 
necessary, until victory inclines to one or 
the other, the duration of cacli match being 
the ordinary hour and a half in addition to 
any time the referee may consider to liave 
been wasted. Should the clubs fail to play 
off the tie they are Ixith stnick out of the 
comiietition. Should gate money lie taken 
in a match, the Imlance, after paying ex¬ 
penses, is divided between the clulis, except 
m the semi-final and fhial ties, w hen it goes 
to the funds of the Association. But any 
club or player competing for money or prizes 
in any competition, the proceeds of w'hich 
are not devoted to a fooiUill club or asso¬ 
ciation, or an approved charitable institu¬ 
tion, liecomes deoarred from further com¬ 
petition for the challenge cup. 

These are the chief rules of the competi¬ 
tion, and fully explain the jirinciple on 
which it is worked. In addition to them 
are two. Nos. 26 and 27, which might W'ell 
be included in the current laws. No. 27 is 
to the effect that “the centre of the ground 
shall be indicated by a suitable ma^, and 
a circle Avitli a ten yards radius shall be 
marked round it, inside w hich no player of 
the side kicking off may stand ; and a line 
defining the six yards from the goal-posts 
shall also be marked out.” If this were 
done in all matches how many disputes 
M'ould be avoided ! And No. 26 is equally 
excellent in its Avay : “If bars or studs 
on the soles of boots are us 2 d they shall not 
project more than half an inch, and shall 
have all their fastenings driven in flush with 
the leather, and in no case shall they lie 
conical or pointed,” any infringement lead¬ 
ing to instant disqualification. 

fTo be continued.) 


rilHERE you are, I think you’ll do. 
Sad am I to part with you. 
Though but for a season. 

But the year is growing old, 

And the woods have turned to gold, 
Keen-toothed winds come o’er the wold, 
That’s the only reason. 


ConCttitntfal 

Cricket now must yield its place, 

So I’ve oiled your well-lined face 

’Gainst the dull cold weather. 
And within yeur bsig of baize, 
Through the Winter you can laze, 
Dreaming of the sunny days 

We have spent together. 


Sunny days and full of fun. 

Hard it seems that they are done. 
Good things end so quickly 
Sunny days when you and I 
Made the balls for “ fourersr” fly. 
Fielders’ clutches skimming by. 
Piling runs up thickly. 
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Clixby Parva v/on’t forget 
That hot morning when, well set, 
Ninety notches made w'e. 
Blimby, too, recalls your pow’rs ; 
Hearts were sore at Belton Tow’rs, 
When for three long blazing hours 
At the wickets stayed we. 


Grainthorpe recollects you well, 
Fenwick Deeping, too, can tell 

Tales of “cutting ” certain. 
Limby—ah, well, there w'e failed, 
Frampton—Duck your powers veiled, 
Barholm—need not be detailed— 
Better draw the curtain. 


Never mind ! But now' good-bye. 
No—I’ll not say that, not I, 

That would be heart-breaking. 
A u rcvoir a better phrase, 

For we look for merry days 
After W inter’s cold delays. 

When Spring’s joys are w aking 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


EDRIC THE NORSEMAN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE AND DISCOVERY. 
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CHAPTER I.—GREENDALE. 



I X a wide and fertile valley full of 
luxuriant vegetation, singularly 
contrasting with tlie desolation around, 
there stood at the close of the tenth 
century a large and handsome house, 
which, by its wide hall and spacious 
outbuildings, reproduced in the remote 
island of Iceland some of the grander 
features of a Norwegian liomestead. 

The late and sudden spring had called 
into life and verdure the whole surface 
of the valley. The open doors of the 


house showed that Northern hospitality 
was one of the virtues of the owner, 
while the size and disposition of the 
various buildings forming the house, 
or home, proclaimed him a man of 
wealth. 

But the reanimation of the vegetable 
world after the long torpor of an Ice¬ 
land w'inter w’as not the only sign of 
life exhibited in Greendale, for a little 
troop of half a dozen boys burst from 
one of the side outhouses with a sudden¬ 


ness quite in keeping with the precipi¬ 
tate spring. They raced at full speed 
in the direction of w’hat w’as in the 
summer-time a narrow rivulet, but 
which, by the melting of the masses of 
ice and snow on the nil Is, liad assumed 
the proportions of a mighty river. 

The race had commenced with too 
great vigour, and one of the younger 
boys, a Tittle chap of some ten years 
oldtor less, was seen to flag before the 
roaring stream was reached. 
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“Push along, Edric, man I ‘Little 
legs never lag,’ says the proverb. AVhat! 
art thou done up, lad ? ” 

“No, not done up, but breathless,” 
was the reply, whereat there was a 
laugh. 

Good-naturedly the elders waited for 
Edric to come up, and 'then, with pace 
slackened to a walk, continued their 
journey to the river’s side. 

“ That is tine ! ” said Osric, the elder 
of the band, a youth of nearly thirteen 
winters old, and very tall for his age— 
“ that is tine! See how the water 
bounds like a war-horse that has been 
too long in the stable, glad at last to be 
free ! See how it leaps ovei* rocks and 
fallen trees and lumps of lava in its 
course ! ” 

“Yes,” said Oleg, a lad of about 
eleven. “And see, just as a war-horse 
shakes his mane so does the river toss 
the spray on high. 8ee the white 
foam !” 

“See rather our boat! There she 
lies ready for us to launch. No snow is 
left upon the planks that cover her. We 
shall nave no trouble to set her free.’’ 

“ Hurrah ! ” shouted the youngsters 
as they made for the “ boat.” 

This was a long, light vessel, shap)ed 
something like a modem pleasure-boat, 
only sharp at each extremity. It w^as 
regularly built with a keel, but at each 
end a stem rose like that of a New 
Zealand canoe. 

“ All the oars are right and ready ! ” 
cried Osric. “ We will launch her, boys, 
and dance down with the waves to the 
sea, then row to Odin’s Fiord [frith], 
and thence walk back to Greendale. 
Bear a hand, my hearties I ” 

In full short space the boat is 
launched, the oars are in their places, 
the steering-oar carefully fixed to the 
steer-board on the right-hand side of 
the boat looking forward. 

“Now, Osric,^’ cried Oleg, “ mind how 
thou steerest! Rowing is not wanted, 
lads, only we must steer clear of the 
lava and rocks. How she shoots along!” 

“Nothing in the world so good as a 
boat,” said Edric. 

“ Except a shin,” responded OW. 

“ A horse is still better ! ” was Osric’s 
opinion. 

“ I would prefer my father’s sword to 
either,” exclaimed a little fair-haired, 
blue-eyed viking of a boj* al>out twelve 
years old, nameS Knut. 

“Nay,” quoth Nils the Fleet-footed. 
“ I would not have my father’s sword— 
at least not yet awhile.” 

“ Why not ? ” asked Otto the Little ; 
“ art thou afraid to use it ? ” 

“ Who, I ? ” demanded Nils. “ That is 
a baby’s question and comes well from 
little Otto. No, 1 am not afraid. I am a 
Norseman, I; and fear was frozen long 
ago to death among the mountains, and 
so we know her no more. She is for¬ 
gotten ! ” 

“ Why wilt thou then refuse thy 
father’s sword ? ” 

“ Because for me to have that sword 
my father must be dead. Alive he 
parts not from it, and I would not lose 
my father even to gain his sword ! ” 

A low murmur of pleasure not unlike 
a growl followed this speech, and then 
the whole attention of these amphil>ious 
youths was concentrated in the navi¬ 
gation of their boat, winch had become 


what, in modem phrase, would l)e 
described as “ticklish,” inasmuch as 

reat masses of lava borne down 

y the torrent in its course had 
struck against the trunks of trees and 
other obstacles, and there becoming 
partly fixed were doubly dangerous. 

But the young Icelanders were equal 
to the occfision, and the frail barque was 
safely piloted to the sc*,a, where the 
tossing of the billows was a source of 
mad delight to all the boys on l>oard. 
So wildly excited were they that they 
never noticed how .strong a cui-rent was 
produced hy the ru.sh of the long pent- 
up water in its eflbrt to regain the sea. 

Osric at last exclaimed, “ Look here, 
lads ! We shall not get back the way 
we have determined on. We must find 
out some other channel which may leatl 
us on to Reykiavik, where there wnll not 
be such a mighty current bearing us 
out to sea.” 

“ Let us row straight to Reykiavik,” 
said Edric. “There is a little bay 
w'here w^e can land, and men will lend 
us horses to ride back to Greendale. 
The current will assist us and the tide 
is in our favour.” 

“ Pull aw ay ! ” 

And away flew the light boat over 
the tops of the curling waves, exulting, 
as it seemed, in her boyish crinv, as they 
exulted in her. Wind and tide and 
curi’ent were in her favour, and so she 
sped like a sw'allow over the waves to 
K^kiavik. 

They w'ere not long in finding the 
bay near the towm of Reykiavik, which 
indeed was little more than a creek or 
smaller inlet in the laiger bay w'hich 
ve its name to the town, and the 
ys, singing a Northern song to which 
they kept time with their oars, rowed 
to this smaller inlet. 

But before they could enter the 
creek a sight met the eyes of the 
juvenile crew' that stirred their boyish 
hearts and made them beat with plea¬ 
sure. A noble war-ship wdth its dragon 
head well carved and richly gilded, its 
tail curved high above the steering 
sern, its sides well guarded with a row* 
of shields hung on the right and left 
to guard the warriors from arrows 
as they rowed, came round the head¬ 
land full upon them. One stalwart 
champion, standing in the stern, steered 
the proud dragon on her forward course. 
The full round sail, “without a wrinkle 
or a fold,” bore the war-ship proudly. 
On the deck a band of champions 
stood whose lances flashed the sun¬ 
beams redly back as the descending 
orb approached the w'estern waves. 
Armour of bright chain-mail, well- 
polished helmet-nngs, bronze ornaments 
on shields and weapons, gold bmcelets, 
golden brooches, and other ornaments 
of costly price, glittered and blazed so 
that the coming ship looked like a fur¬ 
nace on the w’aters. 

Delighted with this splendid object, 
the boys now' backed their oars, and 
putting their little craft about, w'atched 
as the dragon ship came on. 

“ What ho, there ! boat ahoy ! What 
boat is that ? ” 

“ The Sea Snake,” answered Osric, as 
the ship approached. “ What ship is 
that ? ’’ 

There was a laugh on board the 
dragon, and the reply w'as sent in a 


hoarse voice across the w'ater, “ Rolf 
Krake from Norway; come ye at once 
on board.” 

But little time was there “for coun¬ 
cil or debate,” for an arrow flew over 
the boat uiging the man<iate. So the 
l>oys quickly jmlled alongside of Rolf 
Krake and were shortly afterwards all 
standing on her deck, delighted w'ith 
the arms that graced the mast and 
inner portion of the bulw'arks. Swords, 
battle-axes, sjiears and javelins, slings, 
bows and ai*rows, w’ere armnged in 
tempting order everywhere. How' the 
boys’ eyes glistened ! Young Edric w'as 
especially attracted by a tremendous 
battle-axe on the mast. And when the 
champion in command, who steered the 
dragon, asked Edric where the house of 
Sigvald, the son of Erik, was situated, 
he asked, with eyes still fixed upon the 
axe: “ And canst thou wield it with 
one hand ?” 

The Norseman laughed. 

“Well, not exactly ! I might if we 
were foes destroy and pull it down 
with this right hand, but as to wielding 
a house like that, why, I am not a 
giant.” 

“Art thou a Christian? Thou hast 
the cross upon thy breast ? ” 

“They say I am. But answ'er me niy 
question. Where lives Yarl Sigvald 
Erikson ? ” 

“He lives at Greendale, not far oft 
from hence. I meant the axe. Canst 
thou use such an axe in fight ? ” 

“Ay, that I can, as many foes have 
felt. Who is the eldest of thy band ? ” 

“Why, that am I said Osric. 

“Then thou shouldst answer.” 

“I answer if men a.sk me questions : 
not unless they do.” 

“Ye are bold boys,and daring. Know 
ye Yarl Sigvald ? ” 

“Edric, who answered thee just now, 
is Sigvald’s son.” 

“Then he is my kinsman, for I am 
Leif, the son of Eirik Thorw'aldson, and 
Sigvald is my brother.” 

“ Art thou Leif ? ” said Edric. “ 1 
have heard my father speak of thee. 
I thought thou wert in Greenland with 
old Eirik Thorwaldson.” 

“ Now I am here, and ye shall lead 
me to my brother.’’ 

By this time they had taken in the 
sail, and, by sheer force of rowingj had 
reached the larger bay where Reykiavik 
is built. The little boat was tow€Kl 
astern ; the boys were all excitement 
w'hen they saw' the perfect discipline 
on board the dragon, and quite enjoyed 
the fright whichlier appearance in "the 
bay had evidently caused the people of 
the small town. 

White shields, how'ever, were hung 
over round the vessel’s • sides to ^ow 
the peaceful nature of the visit, and 
soon some thirty boats were launchecl 
from Reykiavik, to offer w'elcome to tho 
dragon’s crew. 

"Without confusion all were brought 
to land, and, after a rest, <h? march 
commenced. At earh' dawn Osric and 
the other boys marclied first, to show 
the w’ay, Leif holding fast his nephew’s 
hand ; the champions, thirty-six in all, 
follow'ed in due order, marching to the 
sound of their own martial voices. 

At last they reached the hall, where 
Sigvald gladly met his brother and his. 
men, the more .so as his coming eased 
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his mind and calmed his household’s 
fears touching the safety of the l>oys. 
There was high feasting at the hall in 
Greendale during that day, then on the 
next Sigvald and Leif held public con¬ 
ference concerning their designs. 

“ Thou wilt make Christians of us all, 
Leif. What will our father say to that, 
I wonder ^ . 

“Another ship is with us ; she will 
soon arrive, bearing on board two holy 
men sent by King Olaf Tryggvason to 
preach these doctrines in the settle¬ 
ment. The priests will talk my father 
over, and when he has been baptized 
the rest must shortly follow, or, if not, 
beware the old man’s anger ! ” 

“But suppose he will not listen to 
the priests 

“ I did not think of that. However, 
we must chance it. The ladies and the 
other women with us are all staunch 
Christians. They will help us not a 
Uttle.” 

S^vald shook his head. 

“ Eirik the Red is not to be ‘ talked 
over,’ however he may still respect the 
king’s desires and listen to his teachers. 
But, brother, much I marvel, as thou art 
a convert, why thou wilt not explain 
these doctrines to the Yarl ! Surely his 
son would have a better chance than 
any jn*iest, or priestess either.” 

“ Nay, brother, I am not the man for 
it. There may be knotty points which 
1 could never settle, therefore I bring 
these teachers, learned men, "who are 
prepare<l to answ’er every difficulty. 
As to my having more success with 
Erik, that is wrong, he would not 
listen to me. He has too much sense 
of what is due to him as father to 
care for niy opinions. He bent his 
head in all humility to Thorward, and 
requires the sjime respect in us to him.” 

‘ Of course he does, and my respect 
he has, for .sure a better father never 
lived, Christian or son of Odin.” 

“ There thou art right, but for all 
that I know’ him well enough to feel 
the folly of attempting to argue with 
him. 1 shall go thither, bring him over 
in the summer, and he shall see the 
Christian service in our temple, shall 
talk to those who are not bound by 
every tie, as we are, to show respect to 
Ai> opinions.” 

Then ai>oke a noble Norseman, Thor- 
finn Karlsefni, or Thorfinn, the ac¬ 
complished in every manly art — a 
trusty friend of Sigvald. He spoke as 
follows : 

“Tell me, friend Sigvald, is thy 
feather 8 time not yet expired ? He was, 
as I reineml>er, banishe<l for three years’ 
space to Greenland. Surely that time 
has long since passed aw’ay ? ” 

“ True, Thortinn, the three years are 
long since ende<l, but his stubborn soul 
would never condescend to seek a land 
whence he was sent an exile. He slew’ 
his man in anger, for which paltry 
crime he (as his father was before him) 
was banished house and home. But 
Eirik,during those three years and more 
has formed a thriving colony at Eirik’s 
Fiord. And therefore was it that when 
my brothel* Leif went to the King of 
Norway, Olof Trygg[vason, and begged 
from him our fatlier s pardon, Olof not 
only gave it, but sent these warlike 
champions w’itli my ]>rotlier, with pre¬ 
sents for Yarl Erik and an inv’itation to 


attend the court and become a leader 
of Norwegian ships ; or if he pleases he 
may stop in Greenland, using these 
champions to assist him there should he 
prefer remaining.” 

“ A noble king is Olaf ; let us drink 
his health,” cried Leif, and liorns w’ere 
tillefl with w’ine and mead and emptied 
to this toast. 

The noise of this proceeding was at 
its highest, when a loud blast w’as 
heard proceeding from a watchman on 
the heights. 

“That is old Halvar’s horn,” said 
Sigvald. “He brings us tidings ; and I 
well believe thy other ship must be in 
sight. Canst thou not hear him ? Ha, 
that means a ship—three notes together 
on the horn. He loves not talking, and 
his signals are so known he has no need 
to speak.” 

“Speaker or not, here comes old 
Halvar,” said young Thorfinn, and as 
the words were spoken an old man 
appeared, clad as a better sort of free¬ 
man, but having so grave and solemn a 
deportment that he looked like a priest 
from some old temple sacred to heathen 
gods. 

“A ship in sight, Yarl Sigvald. Give 
me ray reward ! ” 

It W’as the custom in that out-of-the- 
way place to l>estow a silver ring and a 
horn of mead upon him who should 
bring first tidings of the approach of a 
merchant ship to the Bay of Reykiavik. 
These presents w'ere therefore quickly 
given, and then old Halvar vou<ffisafed 
the following information. 

“A ship, Yarl — no viking, but a 
peaceful merchant; so I have earned my 
mead and ring. Farewell I ” 

With these words he dmnk off the 
full horn at a draught and stalked 
away with neither utterecl thanks nor 
mute ol>eisance. He ha<l received his 
payment for his news, so he and Sigvald 
were now’ quits. 

The hall was full of champions sitting 
at the hu^e deal tables that passed 
along the sides of the apartment. They 
sat in such a manner tnat all could see 
the blazing fire in the centre of the 
hall, to >Aich no back was turned, 
for »n the inner side of these loiig 
tables, towards the centre of tlie 
room, there was no seat at all. The 
dais or platform for tlie honoured 
guests was in the centre of the western 
wall, just opjxisite the rising sun, and 
on this dais the brothers and Thorfinn 
the Accomplished had their seats. 

Much pleasant conversation now 
ensued between the brothers and the 
accomplished Thorfinn, so called because 
excelling in all manly virtues. Like 
Yarl Sigvald, he was a Christian, hav¬ 
ing, like many on the island, left the 
paganism of their mce to seek that 
peace which oidv Christians know', 
though, truth to tell, full many of these 
Christians, like Leif himself, w’ere 
ignorant of much that forms the basis 
of the creed. 

The midday meal w’as served. Again 
the horns went round, and still the 
warriors—pagan men and Christians 
—sat lovingly together, drinking mead 
until tlie evening came, and brought 
>vith it a tmin of jiersons disembarked 
from the new-come vessel. 

They came into the hall before the 
brothers. First there marched a stal¬ 


wart warrior, clad in mail and followed 
by ten champions : then came a vener¬ 
able priest, whose nair and beard, white 
e.s the driven snow’, fell dow'n upon his. 
shoulders and his breast; then came the 
ladies, who had braved the deep and all 
its perils for their husbands’ sake ; and 
others w’ho, seeing their parents leave 
their dear Norwegian land, had prayed! 
to be partakers of their toil, and .so had 
joined the train whose object was to- 
turn the pagan hearts in Eirik’s colony, 
and on the barren isle w’hich just a 
hundred years ago had been discovered 
and called Iceland. The train was. 
closed by ten more w’arriors from the 
ship, and a second priest much younger 
than the first. 

Amongst the ladies there were tw’o 
fair girls, like meteors in a northern 
sky, so bi-ight, so dazzling in their 
Northern beauty of bright blue eyes— 
forget-me-nots in colour and in deed— 
their golden hair, waving as when a 
breeze before the harvest weaves a field 
of com, and pure w’hite skins on w’hich 
the hue of health played with a ruddy 
glow’, just like the rosy North light 
unking a snow’-cIa<l plain. 

They were two sisters, Guthrida and 
Hallfrida, come with their parents to 
do missionary work — two Christian 
maidens of that time, so long sinco 
passed away, but of a depth of love and 
purity of heart that still abides among 
us. 

Thorfrida, Sigvald’s wife^ received the- 
maids and matrons heartily, and with 
her w’omen bore them to her “ bower.”' 
The waiTiors settled down in \'acant 
seats, and food and mead and boasting 
soon became the order of the day. But 
Thorfinn did not speak or drink, he 
gazed still at the door through wnich 
the vision of the ladies vanished. 

{To be euntinved.) 
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The whistle sounds, our decks are clear,. 

Our trusty crew’ is all aboard ; 

Our voyage, we trust, w ill last a year, 
With novelties our hold is stored. 

The tide and wind are serving well, 

The promi.se of our trip is bright; 

Hojie sits aloft and weaves her spell : 

No wonder that our hearts are light. 

We’ve no sad partings to give pain, 

The friends we’ve w’cn with ns we take 
And new ones we shall hope to gain 
At each port where a call w e make. 

And they w’ill join us on onr trip, 

A merry party w’e shall be ; 

Since discord sails not in onr ship, 

No sullen faces we shall see. 

So may we w hen our voyage shall end: 

Be able this success to score, 

“ We have not lost a single friend, 

But doubled those w’e had before.” 

But time’s up, lads; the anchor weigh,. 

Our good ship bounds across the sea. 
No longer idle can we stay, 

Success attend the B.O.P. t 
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THE BOY’S OWN MODEL LOCOMOTIVE, 

AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 

By H. F. Hobden, 

Author q/ *‘The Boy’s Own J/oa. Launch Engine," etc., etc. 





class model engines as mere toys, and fit 
only to amuse the very youngest mem¬ 
bers of the human family, entirely forget 
the important place they hold in the esti¬ 
mation of inventors and those interested 
in mechanism as a means by which they 
can practically carry out their ideas, because 
models not only have the advantage of 
cheapness in construction as compared with 
the full-sized machine, but also the still 
greater advantajje of being, from the small 
size and light weights of their parts, capable 
of construction by the inventor liimself 
without having to employ strangers. 

I suppose there is no taste more universal 
amongst boys, old as well as young, than 
that for mechanism and engineering. What 
l>oy does not feel interested in the models 
displayed in the various shop windows in 
our larjje towns, and what lad with any 
mechanical bent but has a longing to make 
one for himself and feels an intense plea< 
sure in being able to do so ? And it is with 
the intention of helping those who would 
like to build one, but have not the necessary 
knowledge, that I purpose to explain, as 
simply as possible, the best method of 
building moilel locomotives. 

In previous volumes of this well-known 
paper, practical instructions have ap{)eared 
at various times on model stationary engines 
of a simple make, and also on engines for 
steamboats, but of all models the locomotive 
has the greatest charm for most lx>ys, and 
not unjustly so, as when well finished and 
carefully painted it has a very handsome 
ap|)earance, and moreover has the additional 
charm of its locomotive jxiwer. 

Those of my readei-s who have practically 
carried out the instructions in the i)reviou3 
articles iust referred to, have become, I 
have no doubt, by this time quite an fait in 
handling their tools an<l feel at home in 
their workshop, but for the benefit of those 
boys who have had no practical exjierience 
let me give a word or two of advice 
before we begin our locomotive. 

First ihen, with all engineering work, 
either large or small, great care must be 
taken to get the measurements j)erfectly 
correct in spacing out the various jmrts to 
be joined together, and do not think, 
because it is only a model you are making, I 
that any off-hand way will do, because you 
will find before the engine is half finished 
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that great accuracy is necessary if you wish 
your model to le a working one. 

A slight mistake in the measurements of 
a large en^iio will cause so much friction 
a.s to take naif its p«wer to overcome, and 
the same thing occurring in a model would 
stm) it entirely. 

Then with respect to any part you may 
require to solder, be careful always to make 
the brass or other metal you wish to unite 
quite hot. You will then get a good firm 
joint. 

Do not just touch the metal with the 
soldering - iron and then take it away. 
You Illicit certainly stick the jwirts together 
slightly in that way, but they would l>e 
sure to come apart the first time they 
receivetl a blow or any pressure wa.s put 
on them. 

Soldering on the best work should be used 
very seldom, and all the fastening should lie 
either done by riveting, screwing, or brazing; 
and I need hardly remark that no part of a 
boiler should be soldered which comes in 
direct contact with the fiame of the lamp 
or furnace. 

Brazing, with the exception of very small 
articles, is beyond the ordinary jiowers of an 
amateur. 

Even to braze the seams of a model boiler 
requires a forge fire or very jKiwerful gas- 
blast, which is too exi>ensive for most boys 
to get; but small things, such as a broken 
slide, valve rod, etc., ciin be easily brazed 
by using a gas blowpipe, and as it will 
cost you very little to make and will prove 
a useful tool for sweating in solder as well 
as brazin<jf, I will briefly explain. 

Fig. 1 IS a section of the blowpipe com¬ 
plete. 

__ To make it, first get a small 

piece of brass tube (A) of 
j! about half an inch diameter 
I and five inches long ; drill a 
A hole at two inches from one 

I end, and insert a piece of gas 

! tube (B) and solder it in place, 
mi: Then take a ])iece of ^lass 

1 1 1 tubing a quarter of an inch 
B B diameter and about seven 
B g inches long, hold one end in 
B a gas flame, and when red-hot 
' J draw it out to a fine point, then 

. J file round and break off the 

Fig. I. tip, leaving a small hole. 


Next squeeze a sound cork into the tube 
I A as at c, and drill a quarter of an inch 
I hole through its centre and insert the glass 
tube D, and the blowpij)e is finished. To 
use it you connect the pipe B with a gas 
bracket by a rubber tube, and the glass 
tube D must be fastened to a j»air of bellows 
by means of another piece of rubber tub¬ 
ing ; the l^ellows should have an airbag 
attached to enable you to keep a con¬ 
stant pressure up and prevont liaving a 
jerky' name. 

^V hen requiring to braze any article, bind 
the parts together with some very fine brass 
wire and cover it up with a little |>owdered 
borax and water, then lay the article on a 
piece of charcoal, and if it is necessary to 
preserv'c the temper of the steel you are 
alxiut brazing, cut a potato in half and pu.sh 
each end of the steel rod into the halves, 
which will prevent the temiierature of the 
rod getting too high. 

Wien you have it all nicely fixed, turn 
on the gas and light your blowpipe, imme¬ 
diately work the Allows with your foot, and 
by either pushing in the glass tube D, or 
drawing it slij^hlly out, you can regulate the 
shape of the flame as required. 

Then bring the flame to bear on the 
joint well supplied with the borax, and 
soon you will hnd the brass wire melt and 
run into the joint like water. It must then 
be neatly filed up and the join Avdll lie 
.scarcely visible. 

Having made this useful tool, I will 
mention a few others you should get 
before commencing work ; they will not 
cost much. 

A centre punch or pointed steel spike for 
marking metal for drilling, etc., and a small 
riveting hammer, three or four files of 
different degrees of fineness, a screw plate 
and taps, and also a small hand-drill with 
a set of drills to fit, will be most useful, and 
of course very little can be done without a 
good firm vice. 

If you have a lathe, so much the better; it 
will enable you to save lots of odd coppers 
for turning various |>arts. Curves for 
bending metal on vou can easily make from 
pieces of bar iron, holding them in the vice 
wlien working on them. 

When you have your tools ready, the 
materials are required you intend M orking 
on, which will consist of several sheets m 
brass and copper, the castings and various 
sized screws and bolts ; and having got these 
all together, we can set to work on our 
locomotive. 

I think it would be better to first give 
you directions for making a simple one of 
about fifteen inches, and then to proceed to 
a more jierfect model after. 

{To be continued. 


FENCE PUZZLES. 


I N our last volume we showed how a card 
could be flipped away frem under a 
penny in a somewhat unexpected manner, 
and we explained that the simple juggling 
trick afforaed a capital example of the great 
principle of inertia. 

Here we have another striking example 
of physics made pleasant. How can we 
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demonstrate tlie effect of inertia on this 
shilling'sworth of pence ? We have the 


pence on the plate and we offer to deposit 
them on the table in the same order as they 
stand in the pile, and yet not touch them. 
How is it done? Simply by holding the 
l»late some eighteen inches a]x)ve the table, 
ilropping the plate with the coins for some 
twelve inches, and then drawing it away 
from beneath them so that they fall flat. 
The lienee must be held horizontally or they 
will fall on their edge and the pile be upset, 


“ Edric the Norseman. 

I N regard to the stirring story of heroism 
and discoverv', by Professor Hodgetts, 
which we commence this >veek on page 9, 
the author w'rites :— 

“When a boy is n«kecl. *\Vho first discovered 
America?* he will (if he should happen to know) 
reply 'Christopher Columbus’’ And if (which is 
very unlikely) the same l>oy should have a taste for 
more accurate knowledge, he way l>e induced to 
add, * But he had only discovered some of the Amc- 


and they must not be dropped from too 
great a height or they w’ill jump and be 


scattered. The secret of the trick is the 
slippiu" away of the plate about an inch 
above the table, and w'lth a very little prac¬ 
tice this can be done successfully. When 
the ])ile of pence can be dropped on the table 
without disturbance, the exi>eriment should 
be tried with halfpence, w'hich are much 
more difficult to deal with. Any coins, in 
fact, will do, but mucli of tlie success 
depends upon their w’eight and proportion. 


rican islands before John Cabot, at the instance of j 
our Henry vir., took command of an expedition and j 
discovered the mainland, lieginning his discoveries j 
at Newfoundland—which he called Printa Vinta, or 
first seen- and extending them as far as Virginia.' 

“We should be very glad to hear a boy come out 
with this information, as it would show that he 
liked and understood the subject upon which the 
extraordinary story we are about to relate hinges; 
but, while admitting the accuracy of the statements 
made by onr young friend so far, we must inform him 
that America had been discovered by Scandinavians 
from Iceland at the end of the tenth and beginning 
of the eleventh centuries, fve hundred years before 


the time of Coltunbns, and that documents relating 
to these discoveries are still preserved iu the North. 
These are, it is true, only copies of earlier manu¬ 
scripts, but they are themselves of the period be- 
tweeri 1387 ami 1395, already a hundred years before 
tlie time of Columbus, so that they could not have 
been 'gotup’ on information obtained through liiin 
They are evidently only copies of more ancient docu¬ 
ments. These two manuscripts, calle<l respectively 
the ‘Saga of Eirik the Red ’ and the ‘Saga of Thor- 
tlnn Karlsefni,' have served as the basis of my story." 

The following letter, addressed tons from 
tlie British Museum by Mr. Birch, whose 
high authority is widely recognised, will 
doubtless prove of much interest to at least 
our older and more educated readers :— 

“ My dear Sir,— 

“ My friend, Professor J. F. Hodgetts, has asked 
me to say a few words about his work on the Scan¬ 
dinavian discoveries in America, which I am glad to 
find he is desirous of making familiar to the English 
public through the medium of your paper. As far 
as I am able to gather, the account of these disco¬ 
veries is contained in Icelandic sagas; and as Mr. 
Hodgetts, from his know n familiarity with the Scan¬ 
dinavian family of languages, is well able to consult 
them In the original tongue, and is happy in making 
such learning agreeable to English minds, T believe 
the work could not have been in lietter hands. His 
researches in the Museum, to which I know he is a 
constant visitor, have probably materially advanced 
the comprehensive knowledge of these subjects 
which he now possesses. Since Mr. Blackwell’s 
work in 1847, consisting of a supplementary part of 
Bohn’s edition of Mallet’s ‘Northern Anthinities,* 
in which the adventures of Leif, sou of Eirik the 
Red, and of Thorflnn Karlsefni, are treated of. special 
study of this branch of literature seems to hare lain 
dormant. Even Blackwell writes somew hat meagrely, 
and the superabundance of his controversial matter 
detracts in some degree from the interest of the nar¬ 
rative. Mr. Hodgetts does not, how-ever. oppose the 
w riter’s relation of facts. Books of solid worth on 
the habits, manners and customs, and mythology of 
our forefathers should be many : but, strange to say, 
they are still few, hence it is fortunate to find a man 
thoroughly interested in his subject and ouite at 
home iu it, trying to bring the result of lengthy 
research to the capacity of the general mind. The 
MSS. relating to Eirik and ’Thorflnn, which have been 
published by the learned Danish philologer Rafn, 
were probably first committed to writing in the 
twelfth century. Rafn apparently uses a later than 
tenth century copy of the saga of the latter, and of 
the former a copy in the Codex Flatoiensls, a collec¬ 
tion of ancient sjig s transcrilied between the years 
1387-1395. The iwgas relating to America were first 
made use of by Torfasus for his ‘ Historia Vlnlandife 
Antiqua;,’ 1705, which contains an account of the 
discoveries made by the Norsemen in the Westeni 
w'orld; and more or less ample information on the 
subject has been furnished by several eminent 
writers of the last century, but nevertheless the 
literary world seemed unwilling to admit the fact 
that a people supposed to have been outside the pale 
of European civilisation should have crossed the 
Atlantic and trotlden the shores of the new conti¬ 
nent long liefore its name became assooiatetl witli 
the later discovery. It was writh a view’ to remove 
any doubt on this point that Professor Rafn under¬ 
took the labour of publishing the original account of 
the voyages, and it is difficult to believe that any 
impartial reader of the documentary evidences con¬ 
tained in the ’ Antiquatates Americanic’ will any 
longer hesitate to acknowledge the claims of the 
Scandinavians to priority of discovery. 

“ Yours, very truly, 

"Walter de Gray Birch. 

" G. A. Hutchison, Esq.’’ 


Professor Hodgetts. 


I 
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“Harry Treverton.” 

This story of life in the colonies is one 
that shouhlliave peculiar interest for all our 
readers. It is not only of special attraction, 
considered merely as a story, but inasmuch 
as tlie materials "of wliich it is so skilfully 


I constructed were supplied by actual fact^ it 
[ will serve to explain to those innumerable 
corresjjondents who are continually writing 
to us for information as to life and work 
and urosj^cts in the various colonies what 
are tne qualifications moat needed to en¬ 
sure success in new countries. The author, 


Lady Broome, made her mark in the lite- 
mry world as La<ly Barker; and latterly, 
as the wife of the CJovernor of Western 
Australia, she has had peculiar facilities 
for gathering the needful materials for such 
a realistic narrative as that which we com¬ 
mence in this week’s number. 


“ALEXAMENOS wobships his god.” 


By t 

I T is eight years since I visited Rome, 
but I viridly remember the impression 
ni^e upon my mind by one of the many 
evidences that exist of the social persecu¬ 
tion and irritating ridicule that had to be 
endured by the early Christians in that 
fearful and wonderful city. 

Joining a party of sight-seeing innocents, 
Into whose lieads—or rather note-books— 
the eminent arclia'ologist, Mr. Shakespeare 
Wood, had umlertaken to intrtxluce a few' 
of those antiquarian facts witlumt which 
no tourist likes to leave Rome, we started 
to visit the Palace of the Ciesars. None 
of the Cccsars were at home—nor had been 
for several centuries. Accordingly Mr. 
Wood, mounting here and there the broken 
w'alls of frescoed dining-rooms and marble- 
fronted <lomestic chapels, preached to us 
antiquarian sermons from shapeless masses 
of concrete. 

The series of edifices which constituted 
the Palace of the Ctesars once covered sixty- 
two and a half acres, or the entire of the 
Palatine hill. Augustus commenced the 
palace, -which w'as altered and enlarged by 
most of his successors. W’hat juoofs of 
high civilisation and accomjjanying vice 
are to be seen in these palatial mins ! 
There is the corridor wdiere Heliogabalus, 
maddened by excesses, u.sed to w alk about 
during sleepless nights, fancying himself 
pursued by the sea. Wearied of luxury— 
•even of such refined extravagance as feed¬ 
ing his horse on golden oats—all he thinks 
of now is of the splendid tow'er he has de¬ 
signed in his palace, that, sick of himself 
through very selfishness, he may dash away 
his hlas^ existence by falling from the top 
of it. Human nature w'as in the time of 
the Roman emperors just w hat it is now. 
One man ridiculed the religion of another, 


c Rev. E. I. Hardy, Chaplain to the 

and the soldier who -would have shrunk 
from no physical danger was tempted to 
become a moral coward. For look at that 
wall w'hich once formed a portion of the 
guard-room of Roman soldiers. On it you 
may see rude scratchings made by imtierial 
guardsmen and ;>age8. They are eignteen 
centuries old, but as easily disceniible as 
those on the w’alls of a guard-room in any 
existing barracks. The most celebrated one 
has been cut out and removed to the 
museum of the Roman College. It was a 
caricature of the crucifixion of a man with 
an ass’s head, scratched apparently w’ith a 
nail. Underneath Ls the inscription, in 
Greek, which was then very commonly 
spoken at Rome, ’AAc^d^crot tr^/Scrat eebv 
(“ Alexamenos w'orshijjs Ids God ”). Ale.xa- 
menos wa*^ a soldier wdio had lx*eii con¬ 
verted to Christ, and here is the evidence of 
how he w’as mocked by his fellow'-.soldier8 
for worshipping the Saviour wiio was cruci¬ 
fied for him. Let us hoj>e that Ale.\amenos, 
instead of being laughed out of his relmion, 
after the manner of too many schoolboys 
and young soldiers of our day, considered 
the ridicule of foolish companions of no 
more importance than “the crackling of 
thorns under a ])ot. ” 

But wily, it may ba asked, was there the 
head of an ass in the caricature ? Because 
one of the calumnie.s invented to disparage 
the early Christians was that they wor¬ 
shipped an ass. Proliably the heathen hod 
got a hold of some scrap of Sci'pture which 
spoke of Jesus riding on an ass into Jeru¬ 
salem, and this would hy the trumpet- 
tongue of malicious gossip be made into 
the monstrous story that the despised Naza- 
renes worshipped an ass. We know that even 
w'orse slander than this circulated among the 
Gentiles. It was said that the early Chris- 
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tians when they assembled togjether actually 
ate human flesh. Here again Satan, the 
accuser of the brethren, may have used 
Scripture, suf'gesting to (le'ntile calum¬ 
niators as a Mender basis for the terrible 
accusation juch words as “ Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man,” . . . “Jesus 
took bread, brake it, and said, * Take, eat; 
this is my body,’” w’ords wliich, being 
separated from their context, would be 
sure to lie misunderstood, esjiecially as 
there w’ould be a desire to twist evil out of 
them. Have Christians never used Scrip¬ 
ture to ])ut a bad meaning on the opinions 
of their fellow*-Christicins who differed from 
them ? 

From these early calumnies we may see 
the evil of judging our opponents "with 
insufficient evidence, and we can under¬ 
stand why St. Peter wrote as follows 
to those who w'ere exposed to Gentile 
inalice : “ But and if ye suffer for 
righteousness’ sake, happy are ye: and 
be not afraid of their terror, neither be 
troubled : having a good conscience ; that, 
whereas they sjieak evil of you, as of evil 
doers, they may be ashamed that falsely 
accuse your good conversation in Christ. 
For so is the w*!!! of God, that with weft 
doing ye may nut to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men.^ 

That was good advice which a captain 
once gave a sailor-lad who had joined liis 
ship: “Never let yourself be laughed out 
of your money or your religion.” When 
young iieople are afaid of the “ argument 
of a grin,” and are in danger of being 
laugh^ out of their religion, let them 
think of Alexamenos, w'hom w’e like to 
remember as not fearing nor heeding the 
voices of his companions, but as fearing 
and heeding the voice of God only. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


PRACTICAL JOKING. 

A Ladt correspoDflent at Malacca, Straits Settle¬ 
ments, sends Tis the followin); tnie story of a 
practical joke:--'‘It seems a long time ago now 
since a party of us—all young people—were sitting | 
^around a cosy Are in the dining-room of the dear old 
home, telling ghost stories, and chatting about all ■ 
i:he weird, uncanny things we could think of. I was 
not inncli troubled with nerves in those days, and 
■when I saw the startled faces of some of the other 
•girls a spirit of mischief took possession of me, and 
I began t4i think how I could phay them a trick, and 
•give tliem all a thorough good sc.are. Ah, I little 
'thought how the tables would be turned upon me 
iand the biter bitten 

“ A short distance from the house stood the ruins 
•of an old monastery, surrounded l)y gardens and 
•flehte. At various times skulls had been dug up in 
•.the latter, which were supposed to have been tiie 
iburial-grouiids of the monks. I suddenly remem- 
'bered that one of these skulls — which was in an 
• excellent state of preservation—had l)een given to 
my brother, who l\ad it cleaned and put on a 
bracket; but my eldest sister, prophesying dire rais- 
rfortnne to the household as long .*w it remained 
ithere, it was banished to a lumber-room in an unused 
•part of the house. Our house being too large for us, 
pwt of it had been partitioned off from the main 
tbuilding, and could now only be entered by a door 


opening upon a small courtyard. I sat for some 
time concocting my miscliievous plan, and then 
quietly left the room to fetch the skull. It was a 
brilliant moonlight night, cold, and rather frosty. 
As I did not wish to be seen leaving the house, I 
determined not to take a light, thinking the moon¬ 
light would answer my purpose. I got the key of 
the door, and, throwing a white woollen ‘cloud’ 

. over my head, hun-ie<l stealthily across the yard. 
Groping my way up the dark, dusty staire, 1 at last 
readied the room where I knew the remnant of 
lininHuity had been placed. The moonlight shone 
brilliantly tlirough the nncurtalHed window, making 
some parts of the room almost as light as day, but 
I leaving dark, mysterious shaiiows in the cornew. In 
cue of these comers was a cupboard, where the skull 
had been put. I opened the door, but was oidiged 
to feel about, it being too dark to see inside. It was 
not until I had groped about for some time, and had 
knocked down several articles, that I at length 
grH8i>ed the olqect of ray search. I lifted it up, but 
at the same time a small stream of something cold 
poured over my hand and bare arm, causing a very 
unpleasant sensatiou, and I went into the moonlight 
to see what it was. A thrill of horror went through 
me as I saw my hand and arm stained with what 
appeared to l>e blood coming from the skull itself. 
All kinds of horrible, senseless, terrifying thoughts 
entered my mind, and old legends of victims whose 
dead wounds bled at the approach of their mur¬ 


derers came back to my memory. A breath of cold, 
chill air from the open door unnerved me still more. 
Most people have experienced the disagreeable sen¬ 
sation which an unexpected cold draught will cause 
even in our bravest moments. I stood {>erfecU 7 
still, trying to summon up courage to dart down the 
dark stairs; but at this moment my heart almost 
eea^d to l)eat, for suddenly X heard a wild unearthly 
shriek behind me; it thrilled through every nwve, 
almost paralysing me with terror, aiid it was with 
clenched hands and teeth that I turned to see from 
whence the dreadful cry had proceeded. 

‘"Tlie flgure of a woman, wiiich I immediately re¬ 
cognised as our housemaid, stooil in the open door¬ 
way. She had a lamp in her hand, and was wildly 
staring at me writh a look of extreme horror on her 
white face. 1 hurried thankfully towards her. but 
she threw her arms over her head. and. uttering 
shriek upon shrjek, ran almost headlong down the 
stairs. At this I lost the last remnant of my s^- 
control, and I daahed madly after her, the unfortu¬ 
nate skull, which I threw dowm in my flight, adding 
to my panic by tumhling, bump, bump, down the 
stairs after me. I scarcelv know how I got into the 
hou.«e, but when I did so the poor girl was in violeuf 
hysterics, crying out that she had seen ‘ a ghost with 
its head in its hands.’ 

“ It seems that, while standing at the kitchen door, 
she noticed my little dog (a great favourite of hers) 
enter the open door of the disused buildings, and, as 
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it refused to return at her cull, she took a light to j 
And the little aniuial and put it safely away for the i 
night Following the dog, she entered the room | 
while I was standing in the moonlight looking at the ^ 
skulL I wore a self-grey dress, which colour always i 
looks indistinct and mysterious in the moonlight, I 
and as my hea<i was completely shi-ouded in the | 
white woollen wrapper, no wonder tlie poor ignorant I 
girl mistook me for a ghostly visitant—the skull in ' 
uiy hand adding to the weird effect. | 

For several days the unfortunate girl suffered | 
from the shock to her nerves, and never could l)e 
[jersuaded to cross the yard again at night. Xext 
day 1 went to the room and examined the cuFA>nanl, | 
to And out what was the meaning of the sanguinary- I 
looking fluid. I found nothing but a bottle of red 
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ink, which I had overturned during my search in the 
dark. 

In conclusion, I must say that this little adven¬ 
ture completely cured me of in<lulging in that kind 
of practical joking, which is a most senseless and 
cruel form of mischief, and often leads to disastrous 
results. “ Eillen." 

[The writer of this narrative, in the course of her 
accompanyiug letter, remarks : “ The volume of the 
B. O. P. I brought from lihiglaiul with me has been 
roost highly appreciated Ity the Chinese and Malay 
boys—sons of Chinese and Malay princes—to whom I 
have lent it. 1 have now sent it to two young Malay 
rajas who were educated in this school, and they are 
delighted with it, and ask for other volumes."] 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 




T he PorLTRT Bun.— Those of our readers who 
wish to commence the breeding and rearing of 
poultry will first naturally ask themselves the much- 
question, “Do poultry p.ay?” We are soiry 
not to be able to give a more definite or encouraging 
reply than the following. Poultry farms have 
hitherto in this country proved a failure except in 
the liands of most careful breeders for stock and 
t>how purposes. Fowls in small quantities thrive 
n&d pay Ijest where they have an unlimited run. 
They are very independent animals, and like to pick 
up their own living. Where, for example, you ^ a 
-sboal of them about an inn-yard or farnisteading. 
)ou may be sure there are cosy nests not far off. and 
plenty of eggs in them. On the contrary, if you 
pass fowl-runs closely conilned, however pretty they 
may look, be sure they are more ornamental tliau 
anything else. 

We do not discourage Our Boys, liowever, from 
trying their luck, only they must not be toe ambi- 
tious. , ■ ^ 

There are many branches, too, in the Poultry 
Fancy • so one can pick and choose, keep birds for 
^how. for flesh, for eggs, or for pleasure. Then some 
may lie well situated for rearing turkeys, geese, or 
ducka while others may go in heavily for bantams. 

ITUs montli may especially be devoted by those 
already “in the swim” to preparing for slmw (shelter 
and feed well, separate, and take care of plumage), 
to general repairs and cleaning up, and thorough 
activity, getting ready for winter. 


The Pigeon Loft.— Boys in this department roust 
biuy also. Next month wintry weather may set 
in, or cold and damp, at all events. Be prepared, 
therefore. Thoroughly overhaul the loft in every 
direction— clean, scrape, scrub, wash, disinfect, and 
repair By so doing you will make your birds both 
healthy and happy, disease will be nievented. and 
there will be fewer applicants for advice from our 
IsisT editor. (Such mlvice, we may remind our 
readers cannot possibly reach tliem before six 
weeks, by which time the birds will be either dead or 

P^hos should receive attention. This is a matter 
which is too little thought of, and the result is sore 
lett and cramp of limbs, perhaps extending even to 
the wings. We do well, therefore, to sound the 
note of alarm. , . -..r 

Do not forget lime-washing and disinfection. We 
recommend Sanitas, but carbolic acid does 
well also in out-of-the-way comers. You may begin 
bnildlng a pl^on-loft or house this month. See 
some ^ooil oue, sUid tJikts notes. Only do not forget 


that birds must have sunshine. Feed liberally, and 
put plenty of gravel down. The food may now be 
' harder. 

THE Aviauy. -Keep weeding. It is stupid to 
I overstock and retain birds that have no gooil pro- 
I t)ertie8 about them. Better by half give them away. 

I Keep the cages very clean. Learn to attend to youi* 
birds every morning, immediately after or even I'cfore 
breakfast. Feed liberally, and, if you are giVing 
cayenne, continue it. A nice nmnsement this mo- th 
for idle hands is the inannfncture of a bird-cage. AX e 
I have ill back numbers given a series of articles on 
I this subject. 

The RABniTRY.—We may begin as inTHEAviART, 
and say ‘keep weeding.” But the rabbit-fancier 
has an advantage over the bird-man in this respe-t. 
because the former may make gotxl market hi.s 
extra stock. Put these In pens by themselvts, fatten, 
and sell or kill for the pot. Stewed rabbit is ex- 
ceUent eating. We trust you have laid in a large 
stock of bedding. If not there is still time to 
gather it on sunny days. Be sure to stow it most 
I carefully, so that it may neither get kicked about 
nor ran among by fowls or mice. The bedding of 
rabbits is most essential to successs. 

Make repairs. Make new hatches. Beware of 
damp and bad smells, and Uke a sickly rabbit at 
once from among the flock. Remember the proverb 
aliouC the siekly sheep. 

< The Kennel.— What yon must beware of in this 
department Is cold, which, especially if the dog be 
I exposed to it while hungry, breeds inflammation. 
Look after the comfort of outdoor kennels particu¬ 
larly, therefore. It is a good time to make protec- 
I tion against winter snows ; the dog’s house may be 
I so contrived as to baffle danger from any quarter. 

We are often applied to for a cure for mange. Now 
I this may be caused by ill-heulth, when it is called 
I eczema ; or by a skin-burrowing insect, w'hich causes 
i the real mange. The safest and simplest plan in 
either case Is to wash the dog well twice a week In 
the morning, using luketoarm water and carlwlic 
' soap, with a cold donch to follow, and, after he has 
1 been dried, to anoint with oil. I’se plenty of this. 

I Afterwards keep in a warm place. Feed extra well 
I while the cure is going on. 

I The Bee World.—T he chief work of the month 
1 is that of wintering. The most approved plan can- 
' not be described in a lirief paragraph. We refer yon 
1 to our Bek series. Anyhow, you can contrive 
' shelter, warmth, and protection from snow, and, we 
may add, errant mice. 

The Kitchen Garden.—P otato crops must now 
i be all got up, also carrots, but parsnlns like a touch 
of the frost. Plant cabbage and spring kale. Lay 
out new gai*dens, and keep the old ones everywhere 
' tidy and free from weeds. 

' The Flower and Window Gardens. — The 
1 general work is that of planning anti laying out lieds 
and Iwrders. Do this on paper flret, but take a look at 
neatly-kept cottage gardens. Clear all liorders of 
Weeds, and rake and tidy in fine dry weather. 1 hen 
about the middle of the month you may plant your 
spring flowera. You will thus be beforehand with 
the weather. Besides, they always do l>est plantetl 
eirly, because they have time to root and fairly 
e<tabllah themselves. On rainy days work in your 
tool-house at the manufacture of window-boxes. 
Take patterns from others you see in your wallu, 
and, if you cannot afford Virginia cork, procure the 
bark of rough trees; it looks very nearly as well. 


CoiTcspontience. 


*.* H'lf/i this teeth's number of the B. 0. P. a 
Coloured Plate, by W. Weekes, K.I., is presented 
to eoery reader. 


To Correspondents. 

1. Answers cannot possibly appear under five or 
six weeks. 

2. Answers are never sent by post, but only appear 
in tills column, pro bono publico. 


Jerboa.— 1. To And the area of a mainsail, draw a 
line from the peak to the clew, dividing the tra¬ 
pezium into a couple of triangles. T lieu from the 
throat drop a perpendicular on to the line you have 
drawn. And from the opposite angle draw a per¬ 
pendicular to the line. Measure the line and these 
perpendiculars, find the areas of the two triangles, 
and add them together. To find the ai’ea of a 
triangle you simply have to multiply tlie Iiase by 
half the periMJiidicular height. 2. The mizen may 
be a lug, gaff, or leg-of-mutton; and the sheet is 
generally passed through a block or ring in the 
centre of the stern. 

A Lady Subscriber.—T he 8t)le in which we have 
seen it successful is that in whicli the letters are 
of luminous paint on a dark background, tlie other 
colours, oil or distemper, being used as oritaiuental 
only. 

John Stuart.— 1. See Maclise’spicture in the Houses 
of Parliament of the Meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher, or get an Art Union engraving of it. 2. 
No. 3. We never issued such a prosjiectiis, or 
promised any such plate. 4 There never was a 
Pith Lancers in the British Army. 

C. Rink.—T here is no such officer in the Navy. The 
duties are done by the sick-bay stewards, whose 
jMiy is two shillings and live pence a day, or six- 
teeupeuce a day on appointment. 

F. J. P. Jeffreys.— Gretna Green is a village in 
Dninfriessliire, just on the bordera, to which people 
U8<*d to go to be marrietl imm^iately under Scotch 
law, which made the tie binding if acknowiedge<l 
before witnesses Ju 18.‘>6 an Act of Parliament 
was passed making such marriages illegal unless 
one of the persons had been living in Scotland for 
three weeks. Since then no more has been heard 
of Gretna Green. 

T. A. N.—We have done that at full length. S“e 
our articles in the third volume on “ Fire Balloons, 
and How to Make Them." 

L. (A Reader of the B. O. P.)—The crew of an Orient 
liner, or of any large panseuger stcunier, w ould be 
about the same as that of a P. and O. iioat. On 
the Atlantic liners the miinber would jicrhaps be 
larger. All ships have their portraits taken, and 
a letter to the managing owners would ascertain 
for you to whom to apply for a copy. 

A Rum Tn.— 1. Clean copper with softsoap and 
rotten stone. 2. In 1887 Spring commenced at ten 
o'clock on the night of the SOth of March. It is 
an astronomical fact luid not a matter of opinion. 
Spring begins when the sun enters Aries, Summer 
begins when it enters Cancer. AnUimu begins when 
it enters Libra, Winter Iregins when it enters 
Capricormis. When Spring and Autumn begin you 
get the Equinoxes, when Summer and Winter 
begin you get tlfe Selstices. At the Solstices you 
get the longest day and the shortest day, at the 
Efiuinoxes day and night are equal. 

Captain.— The regiment Is the 10th (Prince of 
Wale.ss Own Royal) Hussars, now stationed at 
• Aldershot. 

Ignoramus.- Read the " Dictionary of National Bio¬ 
graphy," now publishing by Smith, Elder, and 
Co., under the editorship of Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
Read It volume by volume as it comes out. It ^11 
cover the whole ground for you. The most in¬ 
teresting of the text-books is “ Shaw’s English 
Literature ’’ in Murray’s Student’s Manuals. 

Staff.— Schoolmasters are admitted to the Army 
by competitive examination. The subjects are 
English grammar, Scripture history, English his¬ 
tory, geography, arithmetic to square root, and 
Euclid, books 1. and il. Application must bo 
matle to the Director-General of Military Educa¬ 
tion. 

A. F. G.—1. The British loss in the Crimea was 168 
officers and 1,775 men killed in action. 61 officers 
and 1,870 men died of wounds, 2,873 men dis¬ 
charged as unfit from wounds and sick^iess, and 66 
officers and 15,069 men died of disease and want of 
proper preparation, due to the popular policy of 
keeping down the estimates. Total, 22,451 men. 
The French lost 63,000 men ; tlie Russians lost 
600,000 2. Do not know. No one knows. 3. Buy 

your varnish ready-made. 4. Try and improve on 
“ Yoars Respectively," 

The Young Publican.— There is an " Educational 
Year Book,’’ published by Messrs. Cassell and Co,, 
in which you will find a comnlete list. 








CojVIPENgATION 


T here is nothing without drawbacks; let’s bo thankful that it’s true; 

There’s no drawback you can mention but has compensations, too. 
If schooltime is not perfect bliss, ’tis not entirely Irnd ; 

Some day, perhaps, you’ll reckon it the pleasantest you’ve had. 

If the alphabet is hard and dry, there’s pleasure in a book, 

A good old-fasliioned story read beside a babbling brook: 

If you get a thorough swishing for not acting as you should. 

You are comforted by knowing that a caning does you good ! 

Tis tough work getting prizes, but you gain yourself a name; 

You’re badly 8tum])ed at cricket, but at least you’ve had your game. 

A bath is not too pleasant when thermometers are low, 

But there’s the satisfaction of the jolly afterglow. 


Decemlier is a trying month, the frost one’s hands benumbs. 

But then it is the happy month when merry Christmas conies. 

Then August is a trying time, it really is too hot. 

But what a time for bathing in a cool secluded spot! 

How can one, though, enjoy the month that we have just attained? 
October, chill and drear enough to make a saint cross-grained. 

Too cold for cricket, much too wet for sitting on the grass. 

What can a poor young fellow do to make the moments pass? 


But wait a minute; one thing comes in 
October’s train. 

Which more than compensates for all the 
drear>' fog and rain. 

We start a yearly volume of the well¬ 
loved B. O. P., 

And the boy who has a copy is as 
happy as can be ! 






Race for the First Number of our New Volume 





HARRY TREVERTON: 

A STORY OF COLONIAL LIFE. 

Rv Ladv Broom k. 

CHAPTER III.—“ OUT YOU GO ! ’ 

'Defore going to his office next day 
-L' Summers provided me with writing 
materials, and after he had left 1 .s;it 
down and wrote my father a long letter. 
This epistle was comjX)sed in a far dif¬ 
ferent sj)irit and style from what it 
would have been twenty-four hours be¬ 
fore. Of course 1 had to tell him of poor 
Mr. llemison’s death, which I knew 
would be a shock to him, leaving me as it 
did absolutely friendless, with half the 
width of the globe between me and my 
home. But I wrote as hopefully and 
cheerfully as indee<l I felt, dwelling on 
the kindness of my chance acquaint¬ 
ance, with whom I was then staying, 
and who had promised to help me to 


“An uncommonly neat ‘8wag- * 
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find employment. I kidded, as all boys 
do, that 1 was in good health and spirits, 
;ind hoped soon to be able to tell him 
that I was earning a respectable living. 

In spite of this occupation the day 
seemed a long one, for it was past four 
o’clock before I heard 8ummei*s’s step 
outside, and his gay voice singing— 

"Oh, never let your chances 
Like siinbeante pass you by. 

Or you'll never miss the water 
Till the well runs dr)’." 

“What do you think of that for a 
motto, old man ? ” he asked, 

“Well,” I answered, sagely, “it bears 
out what the skipper of our ship told 
me one evening—something about a 
settler in this very colony, I believe, 
who boasts of having landed with one 
penny only in his pocket, and has since 
oecome a rich squatter, all through 
watching and taking advantage of his 
chances ” 

“ Oh, I know the old boy well! ” 
Summere cried; “ and by the same 
token, if you want a sample of real 
Austmlian hospitality, just ride up to 
his station some day. It does not matter 
a straw w’hether he knows you or not, 
the moment your foot is out of the 
stiiTup your horse is led away and pro¬ 
perly cared for, while you are coi*dially 
shaken by the hand, taken indooi's, and 
treated like a prince. Nice house, com¬ 
fortable rooms, plentjr to eat and drink, 
and, above all, a genuine 'welcome. You 
are begged to tell any little news or 
gossip you may have heard, which you 
do as well as you can. Then when 
the ladies have gone otf to bed the 
old man brings out some ancient¬ 
looking bottles, gets out his long 
(! iy pipe, and then starts off for an 
airing on his hobby-horse. You are 
shown the identical penny he brought 
to the colony, and are told about, the 
first horse your host bought. Its price 
was ten shillings, and you learn how a 
s{iddle was made out of sheepskin and 
rope, liow kangaroo was the only meat 
tasted from one year’s end to the other, 
and how boiled wheat took the place of 
bread. It is all uncommonly interest¬ 
ing, but at last you begin to nod, and 
after more offers of hospitality (whicli 
you’ll refuse if you are wise), you arc 
shown into a splendid bedroom, where 
you sink into about three feet of down, 
and know nothing more till the sun is 
shining into your room, and the crow¬ 
ing of cocks and neighing of horses tells 
you your first night at Penny Place 
Farm is past and gone.’' 

My V»oy readers may imagine how 
eagerly I drank in every word of this 
long but fascinating story, with eyes and 
ears equally on the alert. When it was 
ended I came back to real life with a 
sort of gasp, and just managed to ask, 
in order to show how pi’actical I was, 

“ And this man contrived to make his 
money just through sticking to work 
and making good bargains ? ” 

“Yes, my boy, just through that; 
and, what’s better. Old Pennypiece, as 
we call him, is by no means the only 
man who has made a comfortable home 
in this colony. Unfortunately there 
are some who act according to the say¬ 
ing, ‘ Make money, honestly if you 
can, but make it,” and are not pariicu ar 
how they carry out tlie command. I or 


instance, I know one man who lives 
about a couple of hundred miles from 
here, on a line of road to the back 
country, and who has made quite a 
little pile of money by buying lean 
liorses and fattening them up tor the 
market.” 

“What!” I exclaimeM, in horror; 
“you don't mean to say people eat 
horseflesh in Australia ? ” 

Summers burst out laughing. 

“ No they don’t, you greenhorn, unless 
they are precious hal'd up, and then 
they eat horses, s<addles and bridles, 
and all they can get I As a rule Aus¬ 
tralians have plenty of lx?ef and mutton, 
but the man I’m talking about found 
customers in tlie travellers who reached 
his station with knocked-up animals. 
His game was to sell one of liis own 
horses for about twenty pounds and 
allow the ti*aveller something like fifty 
shillings for liis poor tired beast, whicn 
would immediately be turned into a 
good ])addock^ ancl in three months it 
would be rolling fat, and as fresh as 
paint. If ever you meet him lie’ll be 
sure to tell you his favourite ynin, and 
it’ll be something like this.” 

Here Summers stuck a hat on one 
side of his heatl, put his thumbs in the 
arms of his waistcoat, and made liim- 
self in a moment, by a subtle change of 
voice and manner, into a capital imita¬ 
tion of an old farmer of tlie rougli-and- 
rea^ type, and began thus : 

“Ye^ tliere’s a bit o’ money to be 
made in ’orsefiesh, if you only knows 
how to set about it. One day a reg’lar 
new chum rides up to my station 
and says, says he, ‘My ’oi*se is clean 
knock^ up, and got a sore back besides 
Can you sell me a hanimal U* ‘In 
course I can.’ So I sells him one fdT 
twenty pound, allowin’ liim live pound 
for liis screw, and that was doin’ the 
thing real ’ansom, I can tell you ! W^eU, 
my hold ’orseman rides away, and in 
about three months’ time back he comes 
witli the same hanimi'-l as I’d sold him. 
Poor beast, you wouldn’t ha’ known it; 
scarcely a leg to stand on, and a staring 
coat over ribs stickin’ up like the tim¬ 
bers of a broken-up boat! In course 
he’s wisliful to buy another ’orse, and 
axes me, quite moumfuHike, if I’d 
anything at a reasonable figger as ’un 
suit him. ‘ Well, sir,’ says 1, ‘ here be 
an extraordinary valuable hanimal, but 
I’m afeard the price ’ll be sum mat 
’igh for you.’ ‘ Trot him ou^’ says he, 
‘and levs have a look at him.’ So I 
had the saddle put on the ’orse, and he 
just looked splendid. ‘Yes,’ says the 
new chum, ‘ he’s a very good stamp of 
a horse, that,’ and he feels his legs, looks 
into his mouth ; in fact, takes stock of 
him all over. ‘Yes, I think he’ll do. 
What’s your figure ? ’ 

“ ‘ W’ell, sir,’ says I, ‘ the price o’ that 
tliere ’orse is thirty pound.’ 

“ ‘ Come, come,’ says he, ‘ you’re lay¬ 
ing it on rather thick, aren’t you ? ’ 

“ ‘ Take the ’orse back to the stable, 
Jim, says I; ‘come in and ’ave a bit 
ot dinner, sir.' 

“ ‘ Oh,’ he says, ‘ business fii-st and 
pleasure afterwards. Hold on a bit 
with that horse, my man.’ M^ell, to 
make a long story snort, he takes the 
horse at my price, and I don’t doubt 
but that, by the time he got to his 
journey’s end, he’d find out that he and 


that hanimal was quite old friends • for 
you si^e, sir, it wor the werry same (Orse 
as I’d give him five |X)unds for three 
months previous, only he couldn't see 
through his fat. Bless your ’art, you 
can always sell a barl ’orse with lots of 
fat on liim to a new chum, when lie’d 
turn up liis nose at a real good hanimal 
as wa^ low in condition.” 

“W"ell, there's one comfort,” I re¬ 
marked, “that class of gentlemen won’t 
be likely to make much out of Twe.” 

“ That’s all very well,” Suminei*s .an¬ 
swered ; “ but I take it you would be 
more comfortable if your pockets were 
somewhat better lined than they are 
just at present, hey ? What’s the sum 
total, old man 'I ” 

“Take fifteen shillings paid to ojd 
Pewters from five pounds, and four 
pound five remain.” 

“Good hoy ! go up top. Now, whr.t 
do you propose to doU’ 

“Hire a horse, and go to the city in 
search of a billet,” I replied. 

“That means throwing away ten 
shillings at the livery .stables, and an¬ 
other ten at the hotels. No, we can 
save that pound, and I will give yon 
my experience for nothing, which will 
pay much l>etter. A pound savetl is a 
pound gained. There now, we are 
making money already, hey 1 ” And 
Summers had to pause and chuckle at 
his own wit before he could go on 
soberly, in true Mentor fashion. 

“Now we will presume that you liave 
ridden your fifteen miles, and that the 
ostler at the Royal Arms has taken 
your animal to the stables, and that 
you’ve refreshed yourself with a glass 
of beer and a biscuit. You then start 
fcfr a tour round the Government offices, 
beginning, naturally, with the most im¬ 
portant, and you send in your ca^ to 
the Under secretary. After a fe'w 
minutes’ delay you are shown into a 
plain but comfortable and workman¬ 
like room. Very civil gentleman ; lie 
rises, bows, shakes hands, offers you a 
chair. ‘Lately arrived, Mr. Treverton, 

I presume ? Splendid climate, good 
opportunities for investment, beautiful 
country lately discovered, liope you in¬ 
tend to remain in the colony,' and so 
forth. At last lie pulls up ; then //o?/ 
make a little speech (which, liowever, he 
has heard before) about unfortunate and 
unforeseen circumstances having placed 
you in rather an awkward position, 
and you ^Id that you have called to 
ascertain if there be any probability of 
obtaining a clerkship in the Govern¬ 
ment service. 

“The friendly gentleman at once 
turns into the stem official, touches a 
hand-bell, and in walks a smart young 
man, weighing, as you find out after¬ 
wards, about seven stone nothing, and 
dmwiiig seventy pounds a yefir salary. 

“ ‘ Mr. Jones,’ savs the stern official, 
‘hand me down tlie candidates’ book, 
please.’ This is done in solemn silence, 
and it is politely opened Viy the smart- 
clerk before handing it to liis superior, 
who turns over the leaves rapidly, say¬ 
ing, ‘ Humph ! humph ! ’ to himself, and 
finally shuts it up with a bang. 

‘“ktorry to say, Mr. Tarrington (Tre- 
vei-ton, you suggest)—Mr. Treverton, I 
mean — tliat 1 cannot hold out tlie 
slightest prospect of being able to gi've 
you any employment in the public sev- 
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vice for some years to come ; however, 
I shall l>e liappy to take your name and 
address, if you wish me to do so.’ 

“You remark that you fear such an 
entry in his hook would, under the 
circumst.ances, he useless to you, and 
then you rise and how with what civility 
you can muster up. ‘Good morning, sir; 
good morning, sir.’ And mit i/mt <jo. As 
you ram hie along the street your eye 
falls on a brass i)iate with ‘ Perks and 
Perks, Solicitors’ on it. Happy thougijt ; 
try Perks. King at the hell. ‘ Is -\j . 
Perks in ?’ ‘Yes, sir, hut he’s engaged 
just now ; take a seat, please.’ So you 
sit down and watoh the clerks as they 
•scribble aw’ay, wondering, perhaps, 
whether you’ll ever be able to scribble 
at tliat rate. Presently a youtli comes 
out of an inner room ana shows you 
back into it. An old gentleman looks 
over liis spectacles at you, says ‘ Good 
inoniing,’ and points to a chair. You 
introduce yourself as Mr. Trovei’ton, a 
friend of the late Mr. Kemison’s. ‘ Oh, 
indee>d,’ says Perks; ‘ any relation, 
hey?’ ‘No, but a friend of my father’s; 
and his death has placed me in ratlier 
an awhward position, you sea In fact, 
Mr. Perks, I have called to ask if*you 
can give me employment as a copying 
clerk, or something of that kind.’ 

“ Old Perks stares at you as though 
you had asked for his daughter, with 
ten thousand pounds as her marriage 
lx)rtion. 

Copying clerk, hey !’ lie exclaims 
at last. * No, indeed, sir ; my copying 
clerks are all articled, and have to pay 
hie. I don’t pay them ! Sorry Pm not 
able to oblige you. Good morning.' 

“‘Good morning, .sir.’ And out you go 
again. 

I could not help laughing at the 
rision of old Perks and his im^inary 
wrath, and Summers was obliged to 
pause, and let me liave my laugh out ; 
indeed, he so far descended from his 
‘lignity as a narrator to join in it; but 
as he clearly regarded this mirth as 
mere waste of time, he soon recovered 
his gravity, and set off again, to describe 
>’ct another stage of my imaginary 
'piest to niy dismayed ears. 

“Perliaps your next move may be to 
try Draper and Treddle, the great mer¬ 
chants. By this time you arc growing 
♦lesiiei-ate, so you cast all shyness or 
rnociesty aside, w'alk boldly into the 
counting-house, as if the \vhole place 
l^elonged to you, and ask to see Mr. 
Draper. The clerk stares, and at once 
iccognises you as a very new cJiura 
indeed by that same question. How- 
cvei*, he looks quite grave, and tells 
ym, in a sort of solemn whisper, that 
no one ever enn see Mr. Draper, for 
lie lives at his country house, and 
comes but rarefy into the office ; how¬ 
ever, he adds that it is just within the 
hounds of pos.sibility that you may be 
-illowed to .speak to the manager. In 
n sort of ‘Lend on, Macbeth’ irame of 
mind you follow him into a room where 
‘^its an uncommonly stout and florid 
gciitletnan, whose well-cut clothes and 
mas.sive watch-chain point him out to 
you as your next victim. With as 
inucli courage as is left to yop by this 
time you w'alk boldly up to him and 
ask perii)is.sion to speak to him. He, 
tr>o, stares at you, but only bows, with¬ 
out helping you l)y a word. 


“' May I inquire, sir, if there is any 
possibility of obtaining employment in 
your liouse?’ 

“ ‘ As what ? ’ he ?isks, abruptly. 

“ ‘ Oh, I am not at all particular,’ you 
say. ‘I would take anything that would 
suit me.’ 

“‘Well, now,’ growls tlie stout gen¬ 
tleman, ‘ tliat is really very kind of you, 
young sir. May I ask what line of 
business you’ve been in ?’ 

“ Y'ou tell him that you have never 
been in business in your life, but would 
be willing and glad to learn. At this 
artless remark the big man laughs un¬ 
pleasantly, and tells you shortly and 
gruffly that he lias no vacancies for 
pupils, but when he has lie’ll let you 
know. And witli anotlier bow, mit you 
go again. 

“ By this time you begin to feel rather 
small, and to imagine tliat the people 
in this part of the world must be very 
ungracious and unfeeling, but you go 
on doggedly trying fit every do( r and 
at last get to tlie factories, determined 
to take a ‘ hand’s ’ place if ‘ better may 
not be.’ But it is always the same story 
—‘No place for an ignorant beginner,’ 
and ill-luck seems to follow you, go 
where you will. Want of experience 
or of any special knowledge, and lack 
of business qualifications, are thrown 
in your teetli; and you go., again 
and again. Y’ou return to the hotel, 
have some dinner, and order your horse 
to be saddled witli the air of a man 
worth five thousand a yeaiv and ride 
home. 8o here we fire, with all tlie ex¬ 
perience, minus the pains and cost of 
obtaining it!” And Summers leaned 
back in his chair, fairly out of breath, 
what Ijctween his eloquence and his 
liaste to get his story through. In spite 
of my having had a fit of laughter in 
the middle, there is no doubt I felt m- 
pressed find ^/^pressed at such a pros¬ 
pect, yet I plucked up heart enou^i to 
say, deprecatin^ly, “But, my dear Sum¬ 
mers, surely things can’t be so bad as 
that! Haven’t you put it all a little 
worse than you need ? ” 

“No, I haven’t, my dear boy : not a 
bit of it, for I’ve been through the mill 
myself. It’s true I did not come out 
ground quite to powder, but I felt un 
common flat, not to say crushed ; and 
it’s just to save you from that same 
process that I’ve painted matters in 
their true colours to you.” 

“ Delightful colours, I must say ! ” I 
remarked, rather bitterly. “Where I 
am to go or what to do I know not.” 

“ I do, though ! ” cried Summers, 
cheerfully : “ you’ll go up country into 
tlie bush, and when you get there you’il 
have to go to work—‘takeoft’your coat 
to it,’ in fact. It may come rather hard 
to you at first, but it will do you good 
and make a man of you. But you must 
be tired of my long yarns, so I’m not 
going to begin another at this time of 
night. We^ll just go to bed now, and 
to-morrow we’ll take steps to put you 
in the way of making a respectfible 
living and becoming a good colonist. 
So keep up your spirits, hope for the 
best, aild —goorl night! ’’ 

“ Good night, ola man, and Go<l bless 
you!” I said, huskily; “you are the 
only friend I have within fourteen 
thousand miles.” 

We took up GUI* caiiflle.s and went 


into the next room, and ten minutes 
afterwards were both sound asleep. 


CHAPTER IV.—MAKING UP THE .SWAG. 

“ What were you dreaming about hist 
night, Harry?” asked Summers, next 
morning. “Do you know you were 
moaning and sobliing a good deal in 
the middle of the night? I suppose 
you were not awake, were you ?” 

“ No, but I had some very unpleasant 
dreams : in one of them I seemed to be 
back in my old home, and suddenly the 
dear old pater came into my room, and 
looking at me very solemnly, said, 
‘Out j^ou go, Harry ; out you go.’ I 
could not find a word to say to him, 
and something seemed to pusli me out 
of the room. You can't think liow 
wretched I felt-, and the teal’s came into 
my eyes at the recollection of liome un¬ 
kindness (so different from the dear 
reality), even though it was only in a 
dream.” 

“Dreams are all bosh !” cried Sum¬ 
mers, gaily ; “and besides, they always 
‘go by contraries,’don’t tliey say ? Come, 
we must put all that rubbish on one side, 
and be up and doing. Now, Harry, my 
firm belief is that there is no place 
where you will be so likely to do well 
as in tlie bush. It doesii t matter a jiir. 
what employment you take up there. 
Y'ou may drive a bullock-team, mind 
sheep, hunt stock, or do a hundred 
other things without lowering yourself 
in your own estimation, or in that of 
other people. Whereas, if once you 
turn billiard-marker (I could not help 
smiling at this suggestion, for in tliose 
days I hardly knew one end of a cue 
from the other), ostler, or barman any¬ 
where in a town, you are done for.” 

“ What nonsense you talk, Summers. 
Do you really think I would take such 
billets as those ? ” I ask^, getting up 
on my high horse for .a minute’s ride. 

“But I assure you, my boy, it is not 
nonsense. Y^ou don’t know anything 
about being stranded in a colony, or 
ou would believe me more easily when 

assure you I’ve known men of un¬ 
common good family, men of education 
and culture, gentlemen in evei’y sen.se 
of the word, wlio have been glad to sell 
oranges in tlie streets, or to olack boots 
at one of these little hotels, or chop 
wood at a private house, to earn a 
shilling for their day’s food. I don’t 
mean to say that drink or dissipation 
has not had something to do with it; 
still, the fact remains. However, we 
need not expect anything of that sort 
in your c.ase. At the same time you’ll 
look the situation straight in the face 
if you’re the boy I take you for, and 
you’ll just put your pnde in your 
pocket, take off your swell clothes, and 
dress as a bushman ; in other words, as 
a labourer. Y'ou’ll liave to do your 
travelling on foot, for the simple reason 
that there are neither railroocls nor 
stage-coaches in the country, and you 
have not money enough to buy a saddle 
and liridle, much les.s a horse.’’ 

“ Well, I’m game to do all that,” I 
said, rather liking the prospect of start¬ 
ing ofi' on foot to seek my fortune. 
“ What next ? ” 

“Y^ou will have to carry a blanket 
at one. end of a strap, and a change of 
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linon neatly clone up into a bundle at 
the other. These things will balance 
each other when slung over your slioul- 
der, and make wliat we call a ‘ swag.’ 
Are )"ou game for that part of the ixu‘- 
forinance I ” I 

“ Yes, I am,” I answered, stoutl3\ 

“ ^Vell done, old man ! I’m glad to see ' 
.you have plenty of pluck in you. I 
have not minced mattei’s, and I sus¬ 
pect you are the right sort, and deter- j 
mined to make the best of whatever 
turns up. Now, I’ll tell you what I : 
propose you should do. A friend of i 
mine will, I think, give you a letter of | 
introduction to a settler named Fielcler, 
who has a large farm about sixty miles 
up countrv. You will walk that dis¬ 
tance, ancl present your letter: the 
result will be, I trust, that you will be 
admitted into the family circle, and in 
due time l>ecome such a useful young 
man that Mr. Fielder may possibly give 
you twenty shillings a month as wjiges. 
It doesn’t sound much, does it ? But 
still, it’s a great deal better than 
nothing. When you have learned to 
be a good bush-rider, and can milk 
your twenty cows before breakfast, 
and shear some sixtv sheep a day, your 
pay may perhaps be raised to three 
pounds a month. If you turn out a 
very smart lad inde^, it is quite 
'witbin the bounds of ix)s.sibility you 
may even get to be overseer, and draw 
as much as a hundred pounds a year. 
What do you think of the plan ? Have | 
you courage to try it, and patience and J 
pluck to carry it out ? ” | 

“ Well, I can but do my best; anv 
way I may safely promise that I will i 
try and show you I am not unworthy | 
of all the kindness and friendship j'ou j 
are showing me,” for I was but young, 
and as full of genuine gratitude as of i 
hope and faith in myself. | 

Summers looked pleased, but only I 
said, “That’s a very neat speech, and j 
does equal credit to your head and j 
heart, as the reporters say^. But, as a 
matter of fact, the kindness, up to date, | 
has only consisted of giving you a , 


small (juantity of food and a great 
quantity of good advice. As regards 
the friendship, old man, I hope this 
is only the b»‘ginning of it. Aow we 
had better put sentiment on one side 
and proceed to l)usiness. Turn out 
your box, and let us see if we can find 
any suitable clothes for your journey.’’ 

I jumj)ed up with alacrity, and in a 
few minutes the Hoor was sti-ewn with 
all sorts of clothes, the greater portion 
of which Summers threw on one side 
with very little ceremony. At last he 
selected some which appeared to be 
whjit he hafl been looking for. 

“Moleskin trousers, right ■ billy-cock 
hat, right again ; coloured cotton .shirts, 
very usefut; strong boots, and not too 
new either. Capital. What lots of socks 
and handkerchiefs ! Well, I suppose 
you had better take a few of each, but 
we must not give you too much to 
carry ; now we only want a blue serge 
shirt — a ‘jumper’ they call it here— 
which I can spare you, and a blanket.” 

“ Here is a good rug at the bottom of 
the box, if that will do 1 ’’ 

“ Tlie very identical tiling ; and now 
let us make up the swag, and then you 
will see, or rather feel, what you have 
to carry.” 

In a few minutes the rug was neatly 
rolled up, the linen packed in a little 
valise of Summers’s, with some straps to 
make all secure. I seized the bundle 
and flung it over my shoulder, anxious 
to know what a “ .swag ’’ felt like. 

“Now that is what I call an uncom¬ 
monly neat swag,” said Summers, walk- | 
ing round me to obtain a full view. 

“ l3oes it seem pretty well balanced ? ” 

“ Yes, I should .say it balances very 
well, and it’s not so heavy after all.” 

“ Oh, it will be quite heavy enough 
by the time you have carried it twenty 
miles. 

“Now we must have two small bags 
for tea and sugar, and a larger one for 
damper: matches you can carry in your 
pouch, and be careful not to run short 
of them. We must not forget a tin 
pannikin, which you will carry on 


your belt. You will soon find out that 
a good tire and a ])annikiu of tea—hot, 
strong, and sweet—are absolute neces- 
.saries when one has to pass a night in 
the bush. And now, old man,^’ said 
Summers, looking round the room, every 
table and chair of which was strewn 
with “ propertie.s,” “ I really think you 
are about tixed up.” 

i thought so too, bearing in mind I 
had to l»e my own pack-horse. It is 
true there were many little articles 
among the rejected heaps which I felt 
loth to jmrt with, for l)oys have more 
sentiment at the bottom of their hearts 
than they allow others to perceive. My 
eyes fell on one or two things which I 
specially remembered had been made 
for me by loving and far-away hands, 
and it was almo.st like saying good-bye 
j again to home, to lea\'e those keepsakes 
I behind me. But I would not for worlds 
I have let even the good-natured Sum- 
! mers know the feelings which w’ere 
I tugging at my heartstrings, and it wa.s 
! with a fine air of indifference that I 
j agreed with him that we had .selected all 
neces.saries. It was further settled that 
! my box of clothes should be left in 
j Summers’s charge; and now I was ec- 
I tually ready to start on my adventures, 
feeling delightfully like a boy in a 
book—in real bu.sh costume, and in the 
lightest possible marching order. 

I cannot say that the prospect of 
tramping alone, and through unknown 
country, as an Australian swagsman, 
was altogether inviting; still there was 
a tinge of romance about it, and as I 
had no alternative I wisely determined 
to pluck up courage, put my pride in 
I my pocket (as Summers had suggested), 
and battle through all difficulties 
and trials as well as I was able. 
These resolutions were much strength- 
. ened as I reflected on the pleasure it 
! would afford my dear parents if they 
j could hear that I was working niy way, 
patiently and creditably, towards suf- 
cess and independence in this far-dis- 
tant Australian land. 

I (To be coiirinved.) 


EMILY: 

A STORY OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL LIFE. 

Bv Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “Bobby Bounce,” “A Strauye Trip Abroad,” etc., etc. 
CH.VPTER II. 


B eing backwards in English, of coui*se, 
and not very well on in other matters, 
as judged by our standard, Emily had 
been put into a form of lx)ys considerably 
younger than himself. By the iron rule of 
our sy.stein, the .‘<ame lx>ys did all their 
16.^*800^ together, the dunce in Greek being 
l>erhaps a dab at mathematics, though 
neither allowed to get ahead or astern of 
liis fellows : the master’s dutv was to wliip 
the whole uack up as closely together as 
j)ossible, till the end of each half, when the 
cards got somewhat shuffled again. Now, by 
this absurd arrangement, Emily was put to 
learn French, a recent and unpopular innova¬ 
tion among us, with Ijoys who were just be¬ 
ginning the grammar ; nor could any prece¬ 
dent be found for excii'i' 'lim from those 


elementary exercises, which in his case were 
of course a useless farce. To us, however, his 
participation in our French lesson.s was of 
some conse<pience, for we got him to help us, 
an articulate manual, grammar, vocaluiiary, 
and crib all in one, always ready to lend 
"ood-natured assistance in making more or 
less plain the my.steries of his mother 
tongue. 

Nearly alway.s. I should have said. It 
happened one day tliat Emily pa-^^sed a 
paper down the form, asking if any one 
could tell him the meaning of spike, for it 
was the English rather than the French 
tliat lie still boggled at now and then. M’e 
straightway, lieing in the humour, laid our¬ 
selves out to exercise our juvenile waggery. 
One wrote, “A great wild lieiistanother. 


“ A kind of plum-cake witli sugar at the 
top; ” a third, “ Something to sit down 
on ; ” and thus almost everybody added his 
little joke, as the pajier was handed along 
from desk to desk, and finally retume<l t«> 
dhe irupiirant with such a liewildering 
choice of explanations. 

Finding us so ready to make fun of hioi 
in his need, Emily had the idea of leaving 
us in the lurch to see how we liked it. To 
save ourselves trouble, those of us who sal 
near him weie in the way of copying hi>» 
French exercises, wliich naturally came to 
him a task 

“ No more difficile 
Than for a blackbird’tis to uhistle. " 

It was the form-master who took our 
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French, such as it was, the regular Mon¬ 
sieur of the school conhning his ^fts to the 
upper lioys ; anti we sus[)ectetl that our 
Oxford M.A., not being A 1 in modern lan¬ 
guages, made trHei*senac do the exercise 
for his own sake, tliat he might have a 
iiiotlel to correct oum by, so we saw no 
harm in following such an example. To-day 
our Gallic schoolfellow was good enough to 
i>ass his vei-sitm down the fonn, ana we 
hastily scribbled off ours after him, the 
more cautious initting in an ultroneous mis¬ 
take here anti thei-e on j>iiri>ose, just to 
make it look credibly their own work. But 
oh, wdiat a trick that sly Emile had played 
on us for this once only, making a wn)ful 
hash of his native speech, and rendering 
the elegant sentences of the exercise-book 
after some such fashion as this : 

1. I have written two letters. 

Mot it ccviitd doux bUUs. 

2. The gardener 8 daughter has no jrens, 
but she has some ink. 

La jarduiicrs Jillij as nones pcnneSj mats 
ed avez quelqite enkc, 

3. Have you seen the father of my 
cousin? (ill.) 

Avons vii vous de la pater du nies 
consiniere f etc., etc., etc. 

Most of us were in a hurry over the job 
too long delayed, and had no more the 
leisure than the ability to criticise. Then 
presently it was d’Hersenac’s duty, as head 
■of his form in tlii.s subject, to collect our 
proiluctions and lay them on the master’s 
desk, w'hich he did without the least twinkle 
of mischief apyiarent on that handsome 
aristocratic countenance of hk. 

We thought no more about it, till that 
same aftenioon we had the shock of being 
.summoned, the form cn masse, to repair in 
hot ha.ste to the jiresence of our master. 
We were not long left in doubt as to wdiat 
was tJie matter. He hatl been looking over 
the French exercises, found them almost all 
the same rei>etition of amazing blunders, 
saw' at once how they came to be so, and 
under the circumstances had no more diffi¬ 
culty aljout fixing on the bell-w’ether that 
had led us all astray than a conjuror has in 
picking out tlie right card from the i»ck. 

“ Parcel of lazy blockheads ! Do you 
think you could deceive me by sucli a 
idunisy trick ? ” he stormed at us. “ D’Her- 
senac, no more of this kind of fun, if you 
please ; but I will forgive your part in the 
imsiness for having oi)ened my eyes to the 
dishonesty of your coni])anion8. The rest 
of you will stay in, and not stir till you 
have written the exercise three times over, 
and a caning for every boy who makes 
more than thi-ee mistakes; that will teach 
you to conv another time ! ” 

Chapfalfen, we were preparing to sit 
down to the <loleful task, all in our foot¬ 
ball flannel.s as we 8too<l, when Emily 
burst forward to intercede for us, striking 
([uite an imposing attitude as he excitedly 
e.xclaimed, 

“May I have the speech? Sir, the 
fault was mine, and on to me let fall 
the cliaslisementation ! I myself present 
as re8|K)nsible ! I shall be can^ ! ” he cried 
in theatrical tones, as who should say, 
“Lea<l me to the block, but pardon my 
misguhled follow'ers ! ” 

In spite of our alm.shment, w’e could not 
help bursting into laughter, and the master 
lauglie<l too, and the w’hole affair exhaled 
in that laugh ; so the end of it w'as that w'e 
w'ere all let off with a caution “ not to do 
■such a thing again.” 

Since no harm had come of it, we could 
afford to l)e tickled by Emily’s trick, and 
we warmly ]>raised the generosity which 
had got us out of tliat scra])e ns much as the 
wit that had got us into it. A ioke at any 
one’s expense but one’s own is tne height of 
schoolboyish idea of the ludicrous. D’Her- 
senac himself seemed rather hurt tlian 
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otheiwvise that he was not found w’orthy 
to suffer under the cane, so far had his 
notions changed in the last few' weeks ! 
Soon afterwards he had his wish. It fell to 
his lot to get a “ tanning ” from one of the 
prefects, which he bore w'ith exemplary 
gootl-humour, seeming to take this smart, 
as it were, for the true public schoollKjy’s 
initiation, while now for the first time we 
looked on him as thoroughly one of us. 

By next term he had grown to be quite 
at home; and, but for his accent, soon 
could not be told from the real British 
article. He practised our games with the 
most laudable industry, and came even to 
excel in them, w'hile he developed admirable 
accoinTdishments of his ow n. vVhen summer 
gave tne opportunity we found that nobody 
of his stanuing in the school could touch him 
at swdmming and diving, as he had already 
proved the nia.^ter of most of us in fencing, 
eaping, and other sports of the less violent 
order. It seems that such pastimes are not 
unknow'ii to French school lx)ys, though 
they be so heathenishly ignorant of football 
ana cricket. Well ! every nation has its 
defects. Even the English may not be 
perfect in all points. So much, as reasonable 
boys, we admitted to Emily’s credit; and 
there could hardly have been a more suit¬ 
able missionary to enlighten us to inter¬ 
national understanding. 

In time d’Hersenac became so tho¬ 
roughly impregnated W'ith the spirit of our 
ancient foundation that he surpassed in 
loyalty even those to the manner bom. 
He strove to lie more Englisli than our¬ 
selves. He had imbibed among us a solemn 
zeal for the customs of our school, jealously 
guarding its tra<litions and cultivating its 
esprit de corps, tlie highest virtues in our 
eyes. He threw' himself into cricket as into 
football with a sense almost of jiious duty. 
He defended thrasiiing, both by precept and 
example, though it was long Ijetore he him¬ 
self could in thecourseof things get the lengtli 
of tiirashing others, or even of not Ijcing 
thrashed. I <lare say he w’ould have shed 
his last drop of blootl had it lieen projKised 
to deprive us of the roil, that time-honoured 
palladium of our turbulent liberties, and to 
substitute any galling system of usherish 
inspection, tile sj[K)ke of La ho re Analaise 
with enthusiasm, and promised himself one 
day to regenerate his native land by intro¬ 
ducing it as a holiday exercise among the 
benighted soils of Gaul. He even learned 
our trick of grumbling alniut our food, and, 
though not in the least greedy, sjjent a 
great deal of money at the tuck shop, 
chiefly in treating others, from a nascent 
sense of truly English hospitality. By this 
time, you niav he sure, his nickname of 
Emily was no longer given him in derision, 
but in affection. 

One incident added not a little to his 
jxipularify. If you pay a visit to the 
quaint little town know’n to fame mainly as 
the site of our school, you will not l>e long 
in staring to meet a number of youths w'ho 
wear swallow'-tail coats in broail daylight, 
and tall black hats, and, at certain hours, 
white neckties, so that at first you might 
be inclined to take them for waiters out of 
])lace, or vergers’ apprentices. But these 
are tlie upper boys of the college, if you 
please, all liound by law ami custom to 
w’ear this somewhat inconvenient and ridi¬ 
culous costume, w'hich yet we would not 
for the w'orld have exchanged against 
vulgar tweeds, any more than a true Blue- 
coat l»oy would cast his gorgeous skin and 
go into common nineteenth-century jackets 
and trousers. Instead of the coat, lower 
school boys w'ore a round black jacket, 
minus the tails; and, however big or 
bearded a laggard dunce might ^row, he 
durst not assume that toqa virilis, till he 
had duly worked his way into the fifth form. 

Now, d’Hersenac, as I have told you. 


stood low in the school for his age ; and his 
pale lip already ilisplayed an elegant little 
moustache, Avheii he must yet go alxiut in 
the uniform short jacket. His ca.se seeming 
an exceptional one, the seniore of the school 
praciously intimated to him their special 
licence to assume honorary tails w’hile 
still in the shell—a favour never ex¬ 
tended, before or since, to any mother’s 
son. But could Emile d’Hersenac avail 
hiniself of such an outrage on the un- 
w’ritten code of our society ? Never ! He 
modestly thanked those friendly patrons, 
but magnanimously a.-^sured the"m that it 
would be his pride tf) go tailless till that 
coveted ap|>eudage ha<l been gained by 
merit, not by favour, as a young knight of 
old sought to w in his spiii-s before he wore 
them. >Ve all vowed that this high-minded 
Frenchman was w orthy to have draw n liLs 
first breath in the fo*^ of Old England. 

But lief ore he got into the fifth form an<l 
had the right to strut forth a mandarin 
or a mannikin of two tails, our friend's 
connection with the school came to an 
abrupt end, through no fault of his own. 

I forget if I have told you that his father, 
the Duke d’Auray, was a jMilitical exile. 
When he ha<l lived for two or three yeai-s 
in England, and liecome as popular in 
more ^liionable society as his son was 
with us, a revolution, or a conp d'etat, or 
an amne.sty, or something of that kind, 
came round in France, as such changes «lo 
come every now' and then to that weather¬ 
cock country; and the d’Hersenac family 
could return to their native soil. Then 
were we a little disgusted to learn that 
Emily's aft'ection for English school life 
liad been after all but skin deep, and that 
he as well as we felt how there was no 
place like home. Strange too ! when we 
consider that over the Channel they have 
no Hou.se of Lords, no plum-pudding, and, 
I un(lei*8taml, no athletics to s]jeak of. 

D’Hei'senac left us with universal regrets 
and gooil w'ishes, he all the lietter perhajis, 
certainly the healthier, for having rubbed 
against our rough ways, and we none the 
worse for having had, through such a giKid 
window’, a glimpse into the C’ontinental 
world, which is not all frogs and fripjiery, 
as we are fontUy apt to lielieve, but has 
virtues of its own, wherefrom even w'e 
might take a hint and mend our manners 
in some jioints. I fancy that for Emily’s 
sake we w ere not again so reaily to condemn 
a new' Ixiy unheard, or to pnive ourselves 
rude boors in making his life a burden to 
him, because he hap]>eneil to be no English¬ 
man. And this I am sure of, that if all 
French boys were frank, good-natured fel¬ 
lows like Emile d’Homenac, the more we 
.saw' of them, the better we would learn to 
shake ott* our in.sular stifiness; and the 
more they saw of us, there would be the 
greater chance of both peoples living in a 
true entente cordiale. 

We all do well to be proud of our country, 
and England is indeed a country to be 
proud of ; but there is a foolish as well as 
a w'ise patriotism, which <loes itself no 
credit by shutting its eyes to the merits of 
othei's. Such .Helt-sHtislie<l patriots are not 
the most likely to maintain the true glory 
of their fatherlland. I have heard that the 
most fervid jingoes among our fellow-sub¬ 
jects are the negroes of SieiTa Leone. 
There is a story of one of those black 
Britons that he had a difference with the 
French vice-consul, who, in fact, kicked him 
out of the hou.se and locked the door in his 
face, whereupon the darkey relieved his 
feelings by bawling through the kcvhole, 
“ Ya! ya ! Wc beat you at Water¬ 
loo, anyhow’ ! ” Verv difierent was the 
spirit of the Highland veteran in another 
story, who had fought at Waterloo, but 
w'ouid not wear his tartans before a Fren<*h 
lady, for fear of discourteously arousing 
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110pleasant ineniories ! There was a time, 
I confess, when I for one, knew no better 
than to bounce and brag and bully a 


foreifjner \vhen I got the chance, by way of 
upholding the character of my own nation. 
But with time, let us hope one gets more 


sense, or it would lie a bad business Ixitli 
for Englishmen and Frenchmen. 

(THE END.) 


BUBBLE BLOWING. 



W E are all of ns familiar with the ordi¬ 
nary bubble, and we have prolmbly 
all had a try with a long clay ]»ipe and a 
basin of smls, and siiccee<le<l more or les.s, 
principally le.ss, in setting four inch balloons 
aHoat over some quiet neighl>ourhood. It 
is nossible that a few of us have filled 
sucli soap balloons with hydrogen, an<l by 
applying a light to them have cAused an 
e.vplosion in mid air. But how many of us 
have tried to attach a car to our bubbles ? 

This can be done easily after a little 
practice, and the sketches "herewith make 
clear how to set at)out it. Get an ounce of 
glass tube from the nearest druggist, and 
cut out of thin paper whatever your fancy 
leads you to fix to the l>alloon. As some¬ 
thing out of the ordinary lines, we give the 
exact size of an aeronaut we recently dis¬ 
patched on a cruise. D is a small disc of 
paper—pnqier size ; F is a fine threatl— 
])roper length ; below it is the ])aper figure, 
cut out of the orange wrapper of one of our 
monthly parts, and it is traced from the 
figure we used. 

To make the ex]>eriment a succe-ss it is 
as well to rememl)er the conditions. The 
bubble rises l)ecause the air it contains is 
lighter than that which surrounds it; it 
floats when the air is of the same tempera¬ 
ture, it falls when the air within is colder 


than the air without. The air in the bubble 
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comes hot from the lungs, and the greater 
the difi’erence in heat l>etween that air and 


the air you breathe the higher will the 
bubble go. In short, to have bubbles in 
perfection you shouhl blow them in an ice 
rfKuu ! As it is not every one tluat can 
olitain the use of a meat storage .safe for 
bubble blowing, let us make our first ex- 
|ieriment in a cool room. Begin with work¬ 
ing up a good stiff lather; and the better 
the soap the letter the smls for our pur- 
jawes. I'se your tube as you would your 
I»i|>e, and blow downwanis into the basin 
steadily ami strongly. Take a good breath 
of air to l»egin with, and hold it for a second 
or two. Keep the point of the tube down¬ 
wards until you have fixe<l on the disc in 
the way shown in the sketch. No gum 
or stickine.ss is required, all you have to do 
is to let the dry disc drop lightly on the 
wall of the Iwlloon ; the moisture will keep 
it in its place provide«l the knot of the cot¬ 
ton is small enough. If you pa.ss the cotton 
through with a needle and have the same 
sort of single knot as if sewing, the di.se 
will answer all your req^uirements. 

As soon as the disc is firmly fixed, turn 
the tulM? gently upwards, and away will go. 
the bubble, aeronaut and all. It will not 
cross the Atlantic, but it will at lea.st reach 
the ceiling, and if on a cold day you try it 
out of doors you may get it to travel 
unchecked for several hundred yards. 


THE NEW LAWS. 

T his brings us naturally to the cqnsidera- I 
tion of the present laws, on which a few i 
comments may not l)e unwelcome. The I 
first law defining the size of the ground has 
lately had added to it the clause defining 


FOOTNOTES ON FOOTBALL. 

By a Referee. 

PART II. 

the size of the ball. The length of the 
ground can vary from one hundred to two 
hundred yards, and the w’idth can range 
from fiftv to a humlred. But the desirable 
size is that fixed for the Cup Competition, 
which is to lie “as nearly as possible ” one 
hundred and twenty yards by eighty. 


The second law gives the winners of the 
to.ss the option of kick-off or choice of 
goals, the game to commenced by a 
place-kick from the centre of the ground 
in the direction of the oppo.site goal-line. 
It is important to notice this statement as 
to direction, for by it the dodgy plan of 
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liack-kicking sometimes attempted is ren- 
dere<l ille^sd. The same law contains the 
clause forbidding the opposite side to ap¬ 
proach within ten yards of the ball until 
it is kicked, thus effectually putting a stop 
to the sharp practice of rushing in and 
baulking the kicker-off. And according to 
the third la\y the kick*off* at half time, or 
after a goal is got, must take place under 
the same conditions, a practice upon which 
umpires in school matches seem loath to 
iusLst. 

The fourth law enacts that a goal is not 
won until the liall has passed between the 
poal-posts under the l>ar, without having 
been thrown, knocked, or carried by any 
one of the attacking side. The word 

passed ” shows that the whole ball must 
have gone clean through, and that a semi¬ 
eclipse does not count. The same reason- 
ing applies to the touch-line, the ball Ijeing 
in play until it is entirely over the line; 
and hence, if it rebountls from ]» 08 ts or bar, 
it has not gone out of play. By the fifth 
law the luifi when it gets in to "touch has 
to be thrown in from the point on the 
lioundary where it left the ground, and the 
thrower must hohl the ball above his head 
and throw it in with Ijoth hands. He can 
throw it ill in any direction, hut the im¬ 
portant point is that he cannot himself pla^ 
the Imll, after he has thrown it, until it has 
been fii-st played by another player. 

The sixth is the offside law’, on which 
there are so many tlispiites. We may as 
well give it in full. “ When a player kicks 
the Uill, or throws it in from touch, any 
one of the same side who, at such moment 
of kicking or throwing, is nearer to tlie 
op|K)nent’s g<ial line, is out of play, and 
may not touch the ball himself, or in any 
way whatever prevent any other player 
from doing so until the ball has been 
played, unless there are at such moment 
of kicking or throwing at least three of his 
opponents nearer their o\vn goal-line, but 
no player is out of play in the ciuse of a 
corner-kick, or when the Imll Is kicked 
from the goal-line, or when it has lieen last 
played by an opponent. ” This reads clearly 
enough, but it is astonishing how’ difficult 
it seems to lie understood in the heat of 
play. From it it is evident that a player 
cannot Im offside if he is behind the ball; 
and that he is always offside if he is in front 
of the Imll with less than three of his oj»po- 
nents betw een him and their goal-line. Like 
the man in tlie ballad, “ he must ever liear 
in mind the piesence of the dauntless 
three.” If the Imll is played by one of his 
opponents, or by one of his ow'n side nearer 
their goal than himself, he cannot possibly 
be offside. In all these considemtions of 
offside, it should be remembered that the 
position is taken as at the moment of kick¬ 
ing, and that any decision must be made 
as if the field had remained motionless as 
the Imll was kicked, which is a {mint of 
{treat interest, for it is astonishing how a 
field can alter in two seconds, particularly if 
the teams lie quick movers. 

The seventh law can b3 put much more 
tersely than it is. If you kick the ball 
behind your own uoal-lme your op{}onent 
kicks it in from witfiin a yard of the nearest 
comer-post. If your (pponent kicks the 
ball Imliind your goal-line you kick it in 
from within six yard.s of your nearest goal- 
jmst. And in cither case the kicker-off 
must liave a clear six yards ring round 
him. The eighth law gives the goal-keeper 
tlie right to use his hands for knocking or 
throwing, but not for carrying, which is 
iaailmis.sible in the Association game ; but 
it must be clearly understood that the goal¬ 
keeper’s privilege as to using hand.s ceases 
during such time as he may have run out 
into Kis op{K)nent’8 half of tlie ground. 
There are some goal-keepers so exube¬ 
rantly energetic in “backing up,” that 


they think nothing of leaving the goal to 
take care of itself. Of course, in a pro{)er 
match such distant expeditions would be 
greeted w ith derision ; hut as players will 
sometimes do such things it is as well that 
the hands jirivilegeshould be stoji]^! “over 
the border.” The second {lart ot the law 
forbidding a player to take the goal during 
the alwence of its projier kee{>er Is of course 
also directed against the abuse of the hands 
privilege. The ninth law' is often half for¬ 
gotten in the desire to show off. It is re¬ 
membered tliat a goal cannot be scored 
from a free kick, but it is not remembered 
that the free-kicker cannot get the goal 
with a second kick until another player has 
had a turn at the ball. 

The tenth law’, against rough play, is a 
very im{)ortant one, and were it to be fol¬ 
lowed to the spirit as well as the letter, we 
should hear less of the lamentable accidents 
of w'hicli so much is made by the people 
whose knowledge of football is fifty vears 
behind the age. “Neither tripping, flack¬ 
ing, nor jumping at a player siiall be al¬ 
lowed, and no player shall use his hands to 
hold or {lusli his adversary, or charge him 
from liehind.” 

Association football, played according to 
rule, is not a rough game, and opportunities 
for roughness are only given by the laxity of 
umpires. If uiiqdres were to do their duty 
the rough 01181011161*8 would be put out of 
play at the first infringement. The diffi¬ 
culty, however, is that in boy matches and 
practice matches the umijire has no support 
from authority, and hence has to stand tlie 
chance of havi^ to fight the player he has 
disqualified ! Tlie masters of all schools 
should interest themselves in their boys’ 
8{)orts as well as in their studies, and insist 
on games being ahvays iilaved according to 
the rules. If at footliall they were always 
to afford the umpires the suj>{)ort that 
umpires get from the Association in cup 
matches, there would be no more abuse of 
I.AW’ X. in our schools, and the style then 
checkeil w’ould not afterwards develo{) in 
adult teams. 

On Law XL, regarding the nails allow’- 
able in boots. Rule 26 of tlie Challenge Cup 
Code already quoted is the best comment. 
So-and-so’s “ S{)ecial Kickers, especially for 
Football Players,” gave players wearing 
them such an unfair advantage that it was 
time to put them down, although heavy 
boots w’ere only of use in a rougli game, 
where brute force and not skill was in re¬ 
quest. Iaw XII. gives a free kick from 
tne sjKit of dispute in cases of infringement 
of V., VI., VIII., IX., or X. ; and Law XIII. 
enacts that the ball shall continue in play 
until a decision be given. The object of 
this rule w’as to 8to{) appeals made in the 
moment of danger. If the ball were not 
to continue in play, the side about to lose 
would only have to ajqieal on some imagi¬ 
nary point to stave off the crisis, and this 
is a system of small sharpness it w’as not 
desirable to encourage. At the same time 
the law throw’s a "real responsibility on the 
umpires, w hose (lecisions ought to lie given 
with lightning quickness. The ordinary 
plan is for each iimpii-e to have a w alking- 
stick and the referee to have a whistle. 
When an umpire allows an apfieal he holds 
up his stick, and the referee shows that 
he agrees with him by w histling. By this 
system of signalling appeals are settled un¬ 
mistakably at once, Uie referee, if he ap¬ 
proves of the decision, taking care to blow 
liis whistle immediately the stick is raised, 
without waiting for the other umpire. ■ 

No game .should 1 e i)layed without um¬ 
pires. Law’ XIV. says that the clubs shall 
oe entitled to appoint an umpire, and by 
mutual arrangement may choose a referee, 
but it w’ould be better to read it as though 
lioth clauses were compulsory. Amongst 
boys it is not always easy to get conqie- 


tent players to stand out for the {lurpose of 
, keeping discipline, although every player 
is better for*the op^iortunity thus given him 
of studying the niceties 01 the game. So 
this umpire clause has often to be disre- 
gu.rded. It is well, liowever, to keep to it 
whenever possible. Law' xiv. also gives 
the referee his {ww’er to decide betw een the 
umpires, and XV. gives him power to stop 
I the game if it is interfered with by the s|>ef- 
tators. This law has proved very useful in 
the north, where the excitement of the 
onlookers is often beyond all reasonable 
bounds, and w’here the jKisition of an umpire 
or referee is not ahvays hankered aner. 
And under any circumstances, with or w itli- 
oiit partisan spectators, the position re¬ 
quires great care and watchfulness to fill 
properly. It is the referee’s duty to see 
that alf free kicks, kicks-off from goal, and 
comer kicks are properly treated ; and on 
such points he has not to w ait for an appeal. 
But in the case of a throw -in from touch he 
must w’ait till he is asked before he gives 
his decision, and the asking must come 
from the players and not the spectators. 
The duty of the umpires is to keep their 
mouths shut until tliey are .spoken to, and 
by neither words nor gestures encourage 
I the side for which they act—a remark that 
I savours of rudeness, it may be thought, 
but a noteworthy one, for it is wonderful 
I how’ often umpires forget that they are not 
I expected to be lienevolent neutrals in the 
j American sense. Another thing they are 
apt to forget is that they must give a deci- 
I Sion quickly, and that the side apiiealed 
j against should always fiave the lieiielit of 
' the doubt. The necessity of deciding thus 
I forced uiion them is really very excellent 
j training, and an attempt at improving 
I should tie made by all; but let it not be 
supposed that all will equally succeed. 

In concluding these few’ comments on the 
law’s it may not be out of place to call at¬ 
tention to one great difference between the 
Rugby and Association games. In Rugby 
if tne ball touches an umpire or referee it 
is dead, and a scrummage has to be fornieil 
round the spot; but in Association the ball 
touching an umpire or referee is as alive 
as ever, just as niucli so as if it had merely 
touchetl the ground. It is as well, how*- 
ever, not to take pot shots at an uniiopular 
umpire, as w'as certainly done on one occa¬ 
sion lately by a team that had tetter 
remain nameless. In short, “discipline 
should be maintained,” and res{)ect should 
be given “ to all who are put in authority 
over us,” in the footliall field as elsewhere ; 
and if they are not worthy of re8{»ect let 
them be changed in an orderly manner ! 

(To be concluded.) 
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CHAPTEE IL—THE TROLL. 



** Don't touch K, Loin Ift polson.** 


I N a distant portion of the island, niucli 
nearer to the terrible volcano called 
Mount Hecla than the pleasant home we 
have endeavoured to depict, there was 
mother dwelling, as ditierent as well 
ean be imagined from the oj^en-handed, 
albeit somewhat barbaric, hospitality 
of the (ireendale mansion. 

The home to which we introduce the 


reader now was built of fi-agments of 
the w’recks of merchant ships, with 
which the coast was strewn, and blocks 
of lava rudely squared, and of unequal 
size, piled up to form a house. 

And a strange house it was ! The 
outer walls of lava and ships’ timbers 
enclosed a hall a hundred feet in length 
and sixty wide. This was divided into 


four large rooms by bulkheads 
or partitions imwle of wood. 
The outer walls were very thick 
and rough, but they were hid¬ 
den from the sight within by 
ancient hangings brought from 
Norway sixty years ago ; they 
had been ancient then. 

There were two tables in the 
larger room with cui*ious set¬ 
tles, and three-legg<*d stools, 
and benches near the walls on 
which were strewn the skins of 
bears and seals. There was a 
lire in the centre of the room, 
the smoke from which, escaping 
through a hole in the roof (for 
windows there were none), 
blackened the rafters on its 
way. 

Upon a bench, well piled with 
sealskins, bearskins, cushions 
made of eider-down, and other 
things contrived for warmtli, 
there sat a strange, unearthly- 
looking woman, evidently of 
great age ; upon a settle sat 
another womaiL much younger 
than the tiijit, while a third, 
still younger—a girl of twenty 
summers at the most—was 
busily engaged in trimming an 
oil lamp which hung suspended 
from the blackened roof. 

“I tell thee what, Freydisa,” 
said the older woman, “ thou 
art in the wi-ong of it. It is a 
silly fad. Here with my mother 
thou canst make more money as 
a witch than any merclmut with 
his years of toil. 1 tell thee it 
is an idle whim worthy a silly 
child.” 

“ I care not for more money, 
Refna. Thou hast told me 1 
am rich, and if I were as poor 
as any household thrall I have 
a soul ajbove the petty bargains 
that we drive with poor de¬ 
luded .sailors.” 

“ Take care, Freydisa ! ” said 
the ancient crone. “ Wake not 
my wrath too much ! Thy 
mother never dared dispute my 
will as thou art doing.' 

‘‘ Thou art my mother’s mo¬ 
ther, and as such I treat thee. 
I treat my mother with respect 
and duty, and thou must have 
a douVde share of each. Hut 
there is yet a future^ and in 
that future 1 foresee greatness and 
power.” 

“ What power can be greater than the 
might which we possess, Freydisa i 
asked the mother. “ All men honour 
us and pay us for our words— ” 

“ Ay, mother, but they shun us too. I 
would be sought for by all ranks of 
men—not shunned. I would rule over 
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tluiiu and force their tribute as a queen 
rutlier than be a hireling witch, gaining 
my wealth by working on the super¬ 
stitious fears of those beneath me— 
those whom I despise.” 

The girl became so heated in her ex¬ 
citement, and in the rapid way in which 
she spoke, that she was unconscious of 
the sound of horses’ hoofs approaching. 
The mother of Freydisa was the first to 
hear the din. She held her hand up 
warningly. The girl ceased speaking 
and w’eut on with her employment, and 
soon the lamp burnt brightly, aiding 
the flickering fire to make the weird 
jippliances of that strange chamber 
still more weird and strange. 

The noise grew louder, till at last the 
door was reached. There was a pause, 
a rustle, and a clatter as of men dis¬ 
mounting. The arras just behind the 
older woman’s head was drawn aside, 
and a queer, elfish-looking girl peeped 
through and said a word or two in the 
old woman’s ear, and vanished, replacing 
carefully the arras as she went. 

Scarcely had she distippeared when 
three tall men in riding-dresses, but 
without their armour, and only fur¬ 
nished with the sword and ordinary 
spear or javelin, stalked fiercely in. 

“ How now ! ” exclaimed the oldest of 
the women. “ What seeks Yarl Thassi 
of the seeress Unna ? ” 

“ Spa-kunna or troll, whichever name 
may suit thee, I want advice and help.” 

“ I know—against Leif Eriksou ! ” 

“ How didst thou know tliat secret 1 ” 
cried the warrior who had entered first. 

“ If I knew less than that men would 
not ask my aid.” 

“ Thy knowledge is renowned over 
the island ; but great as that may be, 
thy malice is still greater, and I would 
ask thy trollship for the means, at any 
price, to injure Leif. 1 care not now to 
fall upon him because, as thou must 
know full well, he has arrived with 
ii«in 3 ' armed men at Greendale, on the 
way to vi.sit Eirik Thorwaldson, his 
father, in his banishment.” 

‘‘ Thou seekest, then, a spell from me 
to ruin him without much risk to thee?” 

“ Thou knowest all my thoughts ! 
How much a troll is better than a vala ! 
A spell I seek, and poison !” 

Ine trolls were wdtches of the worst 
repute, to w-hom all kinds of evil were 
attributed. They were malicious, in the 
>opular l>elief, whereas the vala was a 
>emg of a higher sort than average 
mortality. She was half-prophetess, 
half-priestess, who was supposed to 
stand in close communion with the 
gotls themselves. 

“Sit down, Yarl Thassi; bid thy 
friends sit down. Taste our poor fare 
and drain some horns of wine, for Unna 
lias some left for such distinguished 
guest.s. I will consider how I may 
assist thee. Ho, Aska ! Horns, I say, 
and bear s flesh smoked, and anything 
we have to tempt these gentlemen.” 

The climate of the North is apt to 
give men vji.st appetites; drink was 
indulged in, too, at this strange period 
of history to such an extent as nowa- 
<hiy8 is never heard of even in the 
lowest ranks of society. So the three 
Iceland gentlemen attacked the viands 
which the “ troll-kunna,” or witch-wife, 
•set l)efore them with hearty goodwill, 
while Aska, the elfish-looking hand¬ 


maid, assisted by Freydisa and her 
mother, plied them with wine until 
they noticed not what they or Unna 
did. 

In the first place the horses were well 
cared for and taken to the stables built 
behind the house. Then Unna said to 
Freydisa, “Now take money, take 
skins and furs, and ride to Greendale 
with thy mother and four men, seek 
Leif and Sigvald, warn them of the 
malice of this fool, whom I shall deliver 
into their hands through thee. For I 
will give them a charm, but written in 
such runes as Sigvald himself can read, 
and they -will tell him what a rogue this 
Thassi is. Thou wilt have great reward 
if thou discover to the brothers the plot 
these rascals make.” 

Then the clever girl, with her mother 
and her men, rode ofi* secretly with 
those things which Unna bade them 
take, besides many other matters which 
belonged to Freydisa, for she was very 
rich, and took with her a good store of 
silver rings and plenty of olue cloth.* 

And they rode very fast, the farmers 
and landowners giving them change of 
horses at their need, so that they came 
to Greendale in two days in safety, 
where Sigvald’s wife, Thorfrida, wel¬ 
comed Freydisa ana her mother as 
friends, although, in sooth, she knew 
but little of them. 

But she was glad to hear from them 
how Thassi’s plans had been unfolded to 
the ancient troll, who had thus promptly 
taken measures to defeat them, for the 
runes upon the beachen staft', which 
then was still in use in Iceland for 
secret messages, informed her that 
the object of the visit she would shortly 
have from Thassi was neither more nor 
less than the murder of her husband’s 
brother on some absurd pretence. 

Yet the good wife Thorfrida, knowing 
how ready Norsemen w’ere to fly to 
arms, thought it better not to tell her 
husband nor his brother of these dis¬ 
graceful plots. But time was passing, 
and the intended murderers might be 
any day expected. So she sent a 
maiden of her train to seek for little 
Edric, who gladly came to know his 
mother’s will. 

“Now, Edric,” said Thorfrida, “I 
must have thy aid.” 

“ Of course, dear mother, when thou 
wilt. Gladden my heart with thy com¬ 
mands and thou wilt find me reaay.” 

So she explained her trouble, and 
her fear of causing Sicvald to challenge 
this would - be murderer to a duel, 
w'hich, as Thassi was a noted duellist, 
she could not think of for a moment. 

Said Edric, “ Leave it all to me, for 
though I am a little boy, I warrant me 
I am a better fellow of my inches than 
Thassi is with all his brag ! ” 

Now there was one amongst the 
followers of Leif to whom the l>oy had 
become singularly attached. He was 
a gentleman of Norway, who had come 
with Leif to please King Oloff Trygg- 
vasqn. His name was Thorward, and 
Edric, going from his mother’s presence, 
went straight into the hall, where Tlior- 
ward sat with one of his Norwegian 
comrades. 

“ Hast thou a mind to do me a great 
kindness ? ” 

* Blue doth was used as current coin in Iceland at 
the commencement of the eleventh century. 


“Truly have I, my boy; what dost 
thou lack ? ” 

“ When thou ai-t free I’ll tell thee; 
but it is a secret.” 

The man with whom this friend of 
Edric’s was conversing, laughingly 
arose, saying, “ I will not mar tliy con¬ 
ference. I have, Ijesides, a hawk to fly, 
that I have long neglected. 8o Thor¬ 
ward, have it out with Little Edric— 
and should it be a challenge, I’m thy 
second man.” So saying he strwle oti*. 

“ Thou little malapert ! This is scant 
courtesy ! If Hano were not such a 
trusty friend, he might have broke thy 
mischief-loving pate. Now say thy 
say.” 

Edric told him how Freydisa had 
ridden full a hundre<l miles to warn 
Thorfrida al>out the wretched plot to 
murder Leif; how poison would be 
mingled with his drink, and how the 
murderer had purchased charms to 
cause great woe and sickne.ss U) Yarl 
Leif ; how that the girl Freydisii, hating 
all such ways, being a Christian “ in a 
kind of way,” had ridden all the way to 
Greendale, night and day, to try to 
save the Yarl. 

“ It is a nithina (scoundrelly) deed to 
poison men while drinking,” observed 
the sage Norwegian, “for the mind is 
less upon its guard against the enemy 
to go^ when 'tis obscured by wine, 
and should we die under such influence, 
I know not truly, but 1 think it must 
be doubly dangerous; therefore the 
murderer who poisons men in wine 
kills both the soul and body. It is a 
nithing trick. As to the charm, that is 
all nonsense, and hurts none but him 
who uses it. But poisoned wine 1 ” 

“And wilt thou help to save Yarl 
Leif?” 

“ Assuredly I will—fii*stly, becau.se it 
is a Christian duty; and, secondly, 
because he is my friend.” 

“ What shall we do ? I think it would 
be well for me to watch him, and when 
I see him put some powder or whatever 
it may l3e into Leif’s horn or his own. 
I’ll tell thee sti-aight, and thou shalt 
seize the horn and make him drink the 
mead.” 

“ Agreed, and if the charm be found 
upon him, that will condemn him by the 
Iceland law, which, I am told, forbids 
such practices on pain of death ; so that, 
supposing he should have an antidote 
agamst the poison, we have him by the 
law. For such a nithing hanging is too 
good.” 

“That was a noble ride for such a 
girl ! ” 

“ Yes, boy, it was; she must be good 
and true to do a deed like that. I honour 
her!” 

Two days elapsed after this conversa¬ 
tion when Thassi, with thr^ friends 
and six retainers, arrived at Greendale. 
Edric when he saw him called his bf>yish 
friends together, and bade them watch 
this man; but he forbore to tell them 
w^. 

Tlie meeting between Leif and Thassi 
was at first as cold and haughty as could 
be, but Thassi seemed to thaw under 
the genial influence of the place, and 
on the third day after his arrival con¬ 
trived to sit next Leif upon the dais, 
and when the horns went round he 
brought from underneath his tunic a 
lovely drinking horn, with rings of 
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silver very richly chased, and set with 
gems ; one of these rings had tw'o pro¬ 
jections answering as feet, which with 
the thin and curved extremity formed 
a convenient tripod. He held this horn 
as the attendant maidens passed with 
vessels full of foaming mead, and 
begged it might be tilled in honour of a 
toast he meant to give. 

Sigvald looked curiously at the splen¬ 
did horn. Thorfrida turned quite pale 
from sheer excitement. Freydisa fixed 
the speaker with her large dark eyes, 
but neither spoke nor moved. 

Then Thassi rose. 

“ I am a son of Odin, champions, but 
I have accepted kindness from my 
Christian hosts, because I fain would 
see their social life before becoming 
outwardly a Christian, which I now- 
hope to do. But as I know that when 
one joins the church all hatreds must 
l3e left outside, all quarrels reconciled, 
I now confess that I have felt a feeling 
of strong enmity to Leif. I ask his 
leave to end it, and beg him here Ijefore 
you all to take this horn, a humble gift, 
in proof of reconciliation, and driiik it 
to my love. Let us be friends.” 

Saying these w'ords he presented the 
cup to Leif, who, giving his in return, 
was about to raise the splendid vessel 
to his lips, when Edric, starting from 
his place far dow'ii below, at what was 
called the lower table, rushed forw^ards 
to the dais, sprang to the side of Leif, 
crying, “ Don t touch it, Leif, it’s poison,” 
at the same moment seizing it with 
so much force as to spill all the mead. 

Thorward, a stately, sturdy warrior, 
was not so lithe of limb as little Edric, 
but he was at his post, and seized the 
would-be murderer in his iron grasp, 
and, spite of all his efforts, held him 
while lie cried amidst the tumult that 
arose around 

“ I seize this nithing as a subject for 
the law. Under the guise of friend¬ 
ship, falsely assumed in guile, and in 
the still worse treachery of his pre¬ 
tended Christianity, this wretch has 
sought to take the life of Sigvald’s 
brother by a deadly poison. the 

white slime remaining in the horn, a 
proof of w'hat I say ! The felon is too 
f)ase to meet my sword. Away with 
him to justice. Yet one moment more! 
Had he been thwarted in this base 


design in such a manner as to have 
anotuer chance, he has provided for it 
by a charm ! ” 

The noise here grew to such a pitch 
that he was forced to pause, and Sigvald 
rose, commanding silence with his 
strong sonorous tones tliat made tlie 
timbers tremble. 

“ Seize his friends ! ” cried Sigvald ; 
“ poi.soners and cowards have no mercy 
shown them here. Seize them and bind 
them, and be quiet. I fain would hear 
what Thorw'ard has to say. He charges 
Thassi w-ith the use of charms ; if one 
be found on him he must be bound in 
chains and tried before the public Ting 
just like a common thief. Search 
him ! ” 

The cow'ard’s struggles were of no 
avail. Thorward brought forth a little 
pouch from underneath his tunic, 
and this contained a vellum packet, 
folded up and bound with silk, and 
fastened with a seal. 

Thorw’ai*d then called upon the stew^- 
ard of the house to cut the silk and 
reafl what w’as inside. 

The .steward w'illingly obeyed. He 
cut the silken cord, opened the parch¬ 
ment fokls, and read as follow^s :— 

“ Abraciulabra. By the virtue of this 
spell all men .shall know' that Tha.ssi 
Hangurson is nithing, base, and foul. 
He a&ked this spell to ruin Leif, the 
son of Eirik, called the Red, whic.i Leif 
may (lod preserve.” 

A roar of laughter, such as only 
Scandinavian lungs could have pro¬ 
duced, followed the re;iding of this 
strange and most unflattering docu¬ 
ment. The culprit w’as led off to some 
strong place, where he should be forth¬ 
coming upon the judgment day. 

When heAvas gone, Sigvald exclaimed, 
“ Friends, we must not forget to utter 
thanks for Leifs escape. Next I am 
glad to speak of Edric in a strain of 
praise. He has, I think, deserved it, 
and I mean to give him leave to ask me 
something here before you all, and I Avill 
grant it if ’tis possil)le and good for him 
to have. Wliat is thy wish, son Edric ? 
Name thy reward ! ” 

“ I w'ant to go to sea wdth Leif and 
visit Eirik Thorwaldson the Red. Please 
m^ I go, father 1 ” 

Sigvald was very proud of Edric, and 
saw with secret satisWtion the progress 


that he made in knowledge and in skill 
of various kinds, and this request was 
so much to his tiiste that he exclaimed, 
in joy, “ My son, ’tis very gotxl. If Leit 
will have thee thou shalt go. Now 
Thorward, tell us what are w e to do for 
thee?” 

“ Yarl Sigvald, I am but a blunt, 
straightforwaixl man, and no great 
speaker. I have been delightetl with 
the conduct of the lady who is called 
Freydisa; she has travelled night and 
day to save thy brother s life. It was a 
noble deed, for though a life is bound to 
end, it is not good to end by poison I 
No, let us fall uikdii the field or wave, 
facing the foe in battle as our fathers 
fell before us. I feel this lady's good¬ 
ness to my friend so much that, if thou 
wilt permit, as she is now' thy guest 
and in thy charge, I herew ith seek her 
hand in marriage.” 

This offer was applauded loudlj^ by 
the guests, and Sigvald, turning to 
Freydisa, said, “We owe thee mon^ 
tlian all, dear lady. Without thy 
promptitude and ready kindness mv 
brother liad been made to die a cow anl’s 
death. We all must thank thee heartily, 
but Thorw'ard puts it in luy power to 
offer thee the noblest prize a wonjan 
can attain—a thorough, honest, brave, 
and gentle husband. Take liiin, Frey- 
di.SJi, if thy mother will allow .” 

So sudden and so public a proposal 
w'ould have taken many modern girls 
aback, but there w'as that in Frey 
disa that made her equal to almost 
any emergency, as w'e shall hear tmon. 
She rose, and, bowing to the whoh* 
assemblj', sj\id : “ Too great an Iionour 
has been done me. The brave Yarl 
Thorward is known throughout the 
North, and, as I see my mother’s silence 
gives consent, I cannot dare to .set uj> 
any plea again.st wdiat the Yarl Sigvald 
and yourselves deem right ami fitting.' 

A perfect tempest of applause fol- 
low'ed this reply. TJie ladies then with¬ 
drew, and eagerly the warriors began 
to caiwas Thassi’s crime. It was so 
much against their mode of thought 
and action tliat there was not one 
speaker in his favour. The night closed 
in, and found them still discussing this 
grave and dark offence. 

(To he coixtinwd.) 


A NAEEOW ESCAPE. 

AN EPISODE IN THE CAREER OF A CHOUAN CHIEF. 

ADAPTED FROM BALZAC. 


I T is a well-known historical fact that, 
shortly after the celebrated 18th Bru- 
maire, there w'as a general rising of the 
French Royalists, in Brittany and L.a Ven¬ 
dee, and that Napoleon, then First Consul 
of the “ Repuhlic One and Indivi.sible,” 
while entering into negotiations with the 
rebel chiefs, simultaneously adopted the 
most vigorous military measures for their 
defeat. Meanwhile, in his eagerness to 
suppress this formidable reliellion and to 
establish order throughout the length ond 
breadth of France, he set in motion all the 
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Machiavelian machinery of his vast jMilice- j 
establishment — then under the superiu- , 
tendence of the notorious Fouche. 

At this exciting eiwch, a youthful scion | 
of the illustrioiLS ducal house of Maille was 
sent, by the Chouan chiefs, from Brittany 
to Saumur, for the purj»ose of establishing 
communications l>etween certain inhal>itaiits 
of that town and its environs and the ring¬ 
leaders of the KoyalLst in.siirrectiun. But 
the Paris jiolice, having got scent of his pro¬ 
jected journey, forthwith dispatched some 
of its agents to Saumur, with instructions 


to seize the aristocratic envoy on his arrival 
in that town. Accordingly, directly the 
Royalist emissary stejjped out of the boat 
which had conveyed him, disguised as a 
hargemaster, from Nantes to Saumur— 
Avhich is situated on the hanks of the 
majestic Loire—he found him.self in the 
clutches of Pouche’s myrmidons. Being, 
however, a thorough man of action—no 
mere carnet-knight—he lia«l carefully cal¬ 
culated all the risks attending his perilous 
enterprise, and duly provided himself with 
a passport and other credentials, so indi^- 
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putably rei^lar and formal that his captors 
entertained stron;^ misgivings that they had 

S ot hold of the wrong man. The Chevalier 
e Beauvoir—for such wtis the envoy s real 
name and title—had studied his (>art to 
perfection. He boldly referred his captors 
to the family of which his pasaj>ort stated 
him to be a memlier, made a llourish of his 
pretended domicile, and altogether con¬ 
fronted his examiners with such confident 
assnrance, that, but for their iKuindless 
belief in the infallibity of Fouche and his 
spies, they would immediately have let the 
young man go scot free—though it must be 
confessed that to these alguazils the arrest 
of an innocent i)erson seemed a far smaller 
evil tlian the possible esc&i^ of one whose 
capture the authorities so ardently desired. 
In fact, in those jialmy davs of “ Liljerty, 
Equality, ami Fraternity,” tlie agents of the 
“Grande Nation” paid but little regard to 
the legality of their proceedings. 

Acconlingly, the Chevalier de Beauvoir 
was hauled away to prison, there to abide 
the decision of the authorities as to his 
future fate. That was not long in susj>ense. 
Two or three days after his arrest, Fouche’s 
agents at Sauiiiur receivetl orders that, not¬ 
withstanding all his i>leas and protesta¬ 
tions, the prisoner shoultl l>e detained in 
close confinement. Shortly afterwards, in 
obedience to further orders from head¬ 
quarters, he w'as tran.sferred fi-om Ids gaol 
at Saumur to the CliAteau de I’Escarjie— 
the mere name of wideli sufijces to indicate 
the character of its :dte—the crest of a 
towering n)ck Hanked by frightful preci¬ 
pices. To these natural fortifications, more 
tomudable than any that the art of man 
could construct, the art of man has never¬ 
theless ad<led a broad, deei) b) 

be crossetl by means of a drawbridge, wnicli 
leads to the iK)i-tonllis-gufCrded gateway of 
this almost impregnable stronghold. 

Monsieur Legrand, the governor of this 
state prison, far from feeling annoyed at hav¬ 
ing the chevalier entrusted to his charge, 
hMle<l his arrival as a perfect blessing, and 
heartilv congratulated himself on the pros¬ 
pect of holding prolonged and intimate inter¬ 
course with a man m birtli and breeding; 
the guillotine, and the dread of being guil¬ 
lotined, had rendered such men rare in that 
rongli. revolutionary age. Most of those 
“aiistocrats” who had not i)erishe<l on the 
scaffold hml joined in the general exodus 
known to history as the “Emigration,”and 
were exiles from the land of their birth. 

Monsieur Legrand carried his complais¬ 
ance so far as at once to suggest that the 
chevalier should remain at the ch^itean on 
parole, and promised to do his liest to render 
the sojourn of his involuntary guest at that 
gloomy a)x)de as tolerable as possilde.. The 
prisoner, on his part, was naturally charmed 
to find that he iiad been committed to the 
care of so urbane and courteous a custodian. 

Now’ tlie Chevalier de Beauvoir was, no 
donbt, an upright and lumourable gentle¬ 
man. But, unfortunately for the continu¬ 
ance of the good understanding lietween 
him ami bis gaoler, in ad«litioii to bis excel¬ 
lent moral qualities, Nature had endo>ved 
him w'ith a countenauce every line of whicli 
bespoke intelligence, bravery, and resolu¬ 
tion, with a voice alike sweet an<l sonorous, 
and a frame that w’ould have done no «lis- 
credit to Hercules Idmself, and was at the 
same time as graceful as A|K)11o’s. Legrand, 
on the other hand, was a plain, blunt soldier, 
of feeble intellect, and decidedly deficient in 
military dash. As a Corsican, moreover, 
and an ungainly son of Mars, “soniew’Iiat 
declined into the vale of years,” he was 
inonlinately jealous of the pretty and en- 
ga;dng young w ife w’ho shared and helped 
to brighten his monotonous existence a,t the 
Chateau de rEscar|)e. At first, luiw’ever, 
all went well. The governor installed the 
<'hevalier in the most comfortable quarters 


the castle afforded, entertained him at his 
own table, and, during the first two months 
of his iinpri-sonment, saw no refu^'.n to regret 
the chance which had brought him beneath 
its roof. But at the end of that i>eriod, 
either with or without sutticieiit cause, “the 
green-eved monster ” took possession of his 
.soul. Hence he straightway withdrew' all 
the indulgences which he had originally 
extended to Ids prisoner, clapped him, fet- 
teretl and iiianacJe<l like a vulgar crindnal, 
into the diingeon-keeit, and fed Idtu on bre.'id 
and w’ater. His cell was situated at the 
very top of the keep, iinmediatelv Ijelow' the 
battlements. Its roof was of the liardest 
stone, its walls w'ere desperately thick, and 
it was lighted only by a narrow’ aperture, 
wbicli lofJkeil straight down uiK>n the jagged 
rocks below. Means of escape, then, there 
were none. Nothing sli<»rt of a miracle 
could effect his deliverance fiom that gloomy 
dungeon. Once satisfied of this inelan- 
clioly fact, he sank into one of those lethar¬ 
gic reveries w Inch are at once the des])air 
and the consolation of persons in bis pitiable 
plight. He l>egaii to «levote his attention 
to those mere trifles which are wont to 
as.sume such pndouiid imjK)rtance in the 
eyes of the solitary cai»tive—set Idmself to 
count the days and hours of his rigorous 
incarceration—retraced the exi>eriences of 
his bvgone hours of freedom and activity ; 
and in this dreary apprenticeship to the 
trade of captivity learned, for the first time, 
the full value of Go<rs open air ami sun¬ 
shine, and of tlie liberty to go and come at 
one’s ow n sweet will and pleasure. After 
a fortnight of this strict and solitary con¬ 
finement he was attacked by that terrific 
maladv which may not inaj>tly he termed 
the “ filrerty fever ”—a malady which goads 
its victims to achieve those stupendous ex- 
doits of w hich we read with amazement, 
)ut which are well authenticated to he 
disbelieved. In Beauvoir’s case, however, 
tlie “ liberty fever ” pnxluced no such mar¬ 
vellous results. Alter exhausting every 
expedient that the human brain, taxed to 
the utmost limit of its w’oiiderful capacity, 
could devise, he relinquished all luqie of 
escaping. The fever sulisided, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by a settled, calm despair, which 
wrapped his intellect in apathetic toqmr. 
He felt convinced that death, and only 
death, could loose his Ixmds. 

One morning, however, long after he had 
abandoned air hope of esoa]>e, the turnkey 
charge<l with the <luty of bringing him his 
food did not, as usual, retire immediately 
after setting down the meagre dole of bread 
and W’ater which formed his daily rations, 
hut lingeretl in the cell, with liis arms 
folded, and gazed at the chevalier with a 
look that was full of mysterious meaning. 
As a rule, few’ and far 'lietween were the 
words exchanged by the prisoner with tliis 
turnkey. Nor did the latter ever l)egin a 
conversation, but confined himselt to 
answering such questioxs as the chevalier 
addres.sed to him. But on this ixjcasion, 
much to the increase of the surprise which 
his unusual demeanour had already excited, 
he was the first to s|)euk :— 

“You’ve your own reasons, sir, Intake 
no doubt, for insisting on lieing called Mon¬ 
sieur Lebrun or (’itizen Lebrun. It’s no 
business of mine whatsumdever, to see as 
you go by your rigid name. You may call 
yourself Peter or Paul, for aught I care. 
Let every man mind his own afiairs, say 
I; and then the cattle w’ill Ite well cared 
for. Howsumdever,” he continued, with a 
cunning wink, “ I knoir/i what I knov's; 
and one thing I knou’s is as you’re no more 
Citizen Lebrun nor / am. And what’s more, 
I knotr.s exactly who and what you are. 
You’re Monsieur Cliarles-Felix-Theodore de 
Beauvoir, first cousin to her Grace the 
Duchess of Maill(5. That’s what you are 
—ain’t you, now’ ? ” 


“ Well, and if I own that I the jier 
son you mention, what will you gain by 
the admission ? ” sai<l the chevalier, failing 
to see how' the frank avowal of his name 
and rank could po.ssihly aggravate his 
alreatly desperate coiulition. 

“ \Vhat shall I gain?” echoed the turn 
key. “Ah ! that’s tellings, you know'. But 
come, I don’t mind letting you into my 
secret so far a.s to tell you that I shall he 
a gainer, if so be as you really are the Che 
valier do Beauvoir. I’ve had money given 
me, and more promised, d’ye see, by some 
one as niayav may uot la* in tliis here castle 
—hut tliat’s neither here n »r there—I’ve 
had money, and shall liave more, given 
me, to lielp you out of tliis here hole, w hich, 
it’s my belief, you wouldn’t he sorry to .nee 
the hist of. Leastways, you wouldn t go 
for to break your heart at leaving it, I’m 
thinking. Howsumdever, least said socnest 
mended. All Jis I’ve got to do is just to 
earn my money and say no more aljout the 
matter ; for if I was siispicated of having a 
finger in this here pie, look ve, they’d think 
no more of shooting me tlian if I w as a 
crow. ” 

So saying, the turnkey drew’ from his 
pocket a small file, and liaiuled it to the 
chevalier, to whom tlie sight of this imple 
nient of escape was as welcmne as is tlie 
wellspring in the desert to the thirsty tra 
veller, gold to the miser, or the sound of 
his sweetheart’s voice to the long absent 
lover. 

“There, .sir,” whispered the turnkey, 
“ there’s your key. M’ith that you’ll la* 
able to file tlirougli the iron bar yonder,’ 
he added, pointing to the bar wliich hiseeteil 
the narrow’ aperture through which the day 
light struggled into the cell. “Look vou, 
you must file away the bar low enough cfow ii 
for you to squeeze yourself through, hut 
high enough up to leave something to tic 
your roiie to. ” 

“The riqie ! the roiie ! Ay, hut where is 
the rope ? ” askeil the chevalier. Then, aftei' 
a momentary pause, he added, “And how 
am I to get rid of these irons?” 

“So much for tlie irons!” re])]ied the 
turnkey, a.s, suiting the action to the w’onl, 
he unlocked the prisoner’s fetters in a trici. 
“And here,” he continued, “is the rojic 
It’s made of linen, d’ye see, so as thev may 
think as you made it yourself out of your 
sheets.” Here he produced a ro|ie consist¬ 
ing of narrow strips of linen knotted toge¬ 
ther. “ It’.s quite long enough,” he con¬ 
tinued. “ When you get to the lowest knot, 
all as you’ve got to do is just to let yourself 
drop. The rest is your look-out. Still, it’s 
as likelv as not you’ll find a post-chaise and 
some friends a-waiting for you outsiile. But, 
mind now’, inum\s the word, whatever be¬ 
falls. I knows nought alsmt the business. 
Oh I I’tl a’most forgotten to remind you a.s 
there’s always a sentinel to the right of this 
here tower. So,” added the fellow, with a 
cunning leer, “ you’d better clMM)se a murky 
night, and then wait till tiie sentinel’s like 
to be .sound ns!eep. Of coui-se, anyhow, 
you runs the risk of having a bullet or two 
put into you. But, after all—” 

“ Oh ! that’s a mere trille, not worth a 
nioment’s eonsiden tion. Besides, anything 
Is lie tier than Ivin*; and rotting here,” ex- 
claimeil the chevalier, whom the turnkey 
then left to his own devices. Not, how*- 
ever, without casting a queer significant 
glance at the prisoner, the meaning of 
which he then entirely failed to interpret. 
He discovered it later on. 

Meanwhile he had pressing w’ork on 
hand, which efi’cctually prevented him from 
wasting his time in endeavouring to de¬ 
cipher the meaning of the turnkey’s jms- 
sioly ?/«meaning glance. Dismissing the 
matter from his thoughts, he set to work at 
once to file through the bar, which, thou>:h 
covered with a coat of rust, was internally 
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sound and solid, and at least an inch in 
diameter. The shades of eveninj; were fal* | 
ling fast Ijefore he hatl aeconiplished Ids 
laborious task. When at length he had j 
completely divided the l>ar, he i»roceeded i 
to chip away the cement which secured its 
upf)er end in its socket. The cement ' 
yielded readily. He removed the uj>j:>er , 
jiart i)f the severed bar, then restored it to j 
Its original jHisition, and tilled in the lissure j 
and the partly empty so<’ket with a ]»aste I 
of bread-cmm'lw ndxed with rust, in order , 
to conceal all traces of his operations from | 
the eye of the governor, should he, by any | 
chance, take it into his head to pay his i 
prisoner a visit. The chevalier's next step I 
was to hide his ro^ie beneatli his lie<lclothes. f 
That done, his active operations were ended, ’ 
at least for the present. He lia<l then only ^ 
to wait, with such i>atience as he could ; 
command, for a nignt favourable to the i 
execution of his hazardous attempt. Day ■ 
after day and week after w’eek “ draggetl i 
their slow length along,” hut the propitious j 
hour hung obstinately back. At last came 
a chilly, damp, autumnal night, when the | 
moon-^if moon there w’ere—was totally i 
obscured by a thick veil of clouds, and a ! 
dense fog 'enveloi>ed the surface of the 
earth. Then, fastening his rojie very | 
tightly round the stump of the iron stan- : 
cliion," which remained firmly embedded in , 
the stonework of the a|)erture, the chevalier 
Temoved the detached riortion, and squeezed 
himself through the slit out on to tne l>elt j 
of masonry which girdled the upper part of ' 
the dungeon. In this precarioits iH)sition, 
with his hand firmly gra.sping the stump of 
iron, he remained until the deejiening glwm 
betokened that darkest hour of the night ' 
which just precedes the dawn and closes 
the eyes of all but the most vigilant of 
sentinels. Intimately acquainted witli the | 
duration of the various watches into which, , 
at the Chateau de rEscar])e, the night wm : 
•divided, the chevalier felt pretty certain | 
that the sentinel then on duty, having per- ) 
.formed two-thirds of his watch, would by | 


this time have sought refuge from the fog, 
and lie enjoying a few hours of well-earned 
rejiose in his seiitry-lxix. This, then, was 
the chevalier’s opiiortunity. Accordingly, 
in the full conviction that at this i>articular 
moment all the chances that favoured his 
escaiie were happily combined, lie hesitated 
not an instant, but immediately began to 
lower himself knot by knot, while clinging 
to his ro|je with all the tenacity of a young 
giant, as, surroundetl by Cimmerian dark¬ 
ness, lie hun^ susiiended in mid-air. To a 
man of weak nerves the situation would 
have Iwien simply appalling; hut the cheva¬ 
lier, though his strength had been some¬ 
what impaired by long confinement and 
low’ fare, felt not a touch of fear. During 
his |)erilous descent it never once occurred 
to him that the rope might break or jJiove 
not long enough. Just, however, as lie 
had reached the last knot, and was on the 
point of letting go, one of the shoes into 
which he had hastily thrust his feet ha])- 
i«ned to slip off. He jiaused and listened. 
Tw’o or three seconds afterwards he heard 
the thud of its fall upon the rocks on which 
the castle stood. 

Two or three seconds ! Quick as the 
forked lightning cleaves the stormy sky, 
the thought fla.^ied across his mind that 
the roi>e must lie too short by thirty yards 
at lea.st. Could the governor have Ijeen 
laying a snare for him? Wliy should he 
have laid a snare ? Yet why, again, should 
lie so .suddenly have cea.sed to treat him as 
an honoured guest, and dealt with him as 
with the vilest malefactor? Such were the 
questions which, with more than electrical 
rapidity, darted through the chevalier’s 
bi-ain. " He did not, however, as may well 
be imagined, seek to solve them then and 
there, but resolved to regain his cell witli- 
out further delay. His enormous strength 
enabled him to accomplish this extremely 
difficult feat, though by the time he reached 
the parapet he was well-nigh exhausted. 

Having made up his mind to defer any 
further attempt to escape until lie should 


have succeedeil in lengthening his rope, he 
W€W about to wriggle back into his cell, 
when it occurred to liim to test the accu¬ 
racy of his conclusion that tlie rope w^as 
far too short He therefore remained upon 
I the xiarajiet until the faint light of early 
I dawn revealed to him the encouraging fact 
that there was a trifling distance of about 
one hundred feet between the lowest knot 
and the ragged ]K>ints of the subjacent 
precipice. “Many, many thanks to you, 

, Governor Legraiul,” lie exclaimed, w'itli 
I chara<*teribtic coolness, as, faint and weary 
j with his exertions, but not daunted by 
fivilure, he crept hack into his cell, and 
I preceeded to untie the tell-tale ro])e and 
mil it in after him. He then stretched 
limself upon his couch and pondered for 
j awhile over the skilfully concocted plan of 
revenge which had so nearly proved fatal 
I to liim. But lie did not {Mmiler long. Sud- 
I denly starting up from liis bed, he reat¬ 
tached the rojie to the iron stump, and 
I flung the other end of the rope through the 
; aperture, in order to give rise to the belief 
that he had met his d(H)m. Then, arming 
I him.se]f with the detaclied (Kirtion of the 
j iron bar, he ensconced himself behind the 
door of his cell, and aw’aited the approach 
of the treacherous turnkey. He hml not 
i long to wait; for that avaricious fiuiction- 
ary, hungering to api)ropriate the goo<ls 
and chattels of the j)ri.souer whom he sup- 
I jKised to be dead, hastened to the cell at 
' sunrise. But as scmjii as he was w'ithin 
easy reacli of the chevalier’s arm, the lat¬ 
ter, miistering up all liis remaining strength, 
dealt tlie traitor a blow’ ujkiu the head that 
' felled him instantly to the ground. In less 
I than a couple of minutes the chevalier bad 
I stripped the man of his outer garments and 
j donned them himself. Then, dexterou.sly 
counterfeiting the gait and hearing of the 
' turnkey, he contrived, thanks to the earli- 
nesH of the hour and the negligence of the 
sentinels on guard at the main entrance to 
the castle, to make good Ids escape from 
its inhospitable walls. 


THE BOTS OWE MODEL LOCOMOTIVE, 

AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 

By H. F. Hobden, 

Author of “ The Boy’s Oicn Model Launch Engine,” rtc., etc. 
PART II. 


I N vol. VII. of the Boy’s 0\vn Paper, on 
page 37, you will fintl a description of the 
.action of the steam in the cylinder, and al- 


understand it; there is also given a method 
of turning the cylinders, and hence I shall 
not desert the process again, but consider 



Fig. 2. 


though that is in a marine engine, the action 
is precisely the same in the evlinders of a 
locomotive, and you should therefore read 
the description carefully and thoroughly 


that you already know sufficient about it, 
should you wish to make your cylinders in 
preference to buying them readv finislietl. 
At the commencement of the part is a 


drawing of the model we are about to build, 
in its finished condition, and Fig. 2is a side 
view of the same, of which A is the boiler, 
B the chimney, C a screw' head to fill "boiler 
with water, D the steam chest with safety 
valve on top, E the w’histle, F tlie steam tap 
to start the engine w ith, HH are the leadf- 
ing and trailing wheels, and i the driving 
ditto, K the cylinders, L the frame, M tlie 
bufters, N a set thiinib-screw’ to fasten a 
tender on by, o is the lamp, and P is a 
small tap, used to ascertain tlie quantity of 
water in the boiler. The handrails R and s 
complete it, and I think this is sufficiently 
clear for you to perfectly understand the 
general working arrangements of the 
model. 

Locomotives, whether real or only model 
ones, can all be divlled into three principal 
parts, viz., the carnage or framework, the 
engine or cylinders and parts connected 
with them, and the boiler, and we >vill now 
proceed to make each part in turn, beginning 
with the framework. 

First lake a sheet of brass for the 'bed¬ 
plate, about one-sixteenth of an inch thick, 
and cut it to an oblong shape, four indies 



wide by fourteen inches lonp;, as in Fi;^^ 3, 
an<l be very careful that the corners are 
rijjht angles. This is to be hammered out 

A 




■ ■ I- 

B 

Fig. 3. 

quite flat and fded up smooth, and finished 
w'ith emery cloth held round a flat piece of 
wood ; you must also cut a hole in it for the 
boiler to rest in as at C, loginning half an 
incli from B and making the liole eleven 
inches long by one inch and a half wide, 
taking care it is quite central on the line AB, 
or you would get your engine lopsided, and 
you must take the same care in setting the 
chimney, steam dome, etc., as when not 
exactly central it gives a bml unsightly look 
to an other\vise well-finished model. 

The next step is to cut out the side 
frames (Fig. 4), drilling holes at A B c for the 
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axles to w'ork in; you can finish both sides 
in the same way, and, turning the bed plate 
upside down, fasten the frames on at a 
quarter of an inch from either side by sniall 
angle pieces, as in A Fig. 5, or by soldering, 


r 


Fig. 6 

which is much quicker. Then fasten by 
the same means a piece across each end 
about lialf an inch deep and the frame is 
ready for the wheels. 

These can l)e had ready finished, but if 
you have tlie castings, they must be chucked 
in the lathe and the tyres turned up to the 
form sliown in Fig. 6. The small wheels 
should l>e about two and a half inches dia¬ 
meter and the driving-wheels four inches. 
The rim B should project a little over one- 
sixteenth of an inch, and the rest of the 
edge should be bevelled oft’ slightly as at A. 
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The spokes may then l)e filed up smooth, 
previously drilling out the centre hole for 
axle before removing it from the lathe. 

Great care must be taken to turn l3oth 
the driving-wheels to exactly the scmie 


B 
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diameter, or one wheel would travel farther 
in a revolution than the other, and as they I 
ought to l)e both fixed rigidly on to the I 
cmnk shaft, the engine would never travel i 
in a straight line, biit would always run in 
a circle. You will require some steel wire 
for the axles, and can fasten them to the | 
wheels by soldering or by cutting a slot | 
with a fine file in the centre of wheel, as at I 
A Fig. 7 ; then tiling a small portion of the 



mered up to shape, making it hot occ^ion- 
allv in the gas flame whilst working it. 

Iriie cranks should be at right angles to 
each other, and the throw of the crank is to 
be half the distance of the cylinder stroke 
For instance, say the cylinders are an inch 
and a half in stroke, the di.stance Ijetween 
A B (Fig. 8) will l)e three-quarters of an 



i 
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inch ; you must then ease the size of crank 
at A to prevent the piston knocking the 
cylinder ends. 


The cylinders rcqtiire such extreme care 
in turning that it is by far the l)est plan to 
buy them ready to put on your framework ; 
and if you get a pair of oscillating ones 
three-quarters of an inch Inwe and al>out 
an inch and a half stroke, you will get sutti- 
cient power to drive your locomotive several 
miles an hour. 

Fig. 9 shows you an underneath view of 
the framework and the position to place the 
cylinders in, which should l»e supix)rte<l bv 
a couple of lugs (A A) screwed to the l)ea- 
plate B, which must have a piece cut out on 
either side to allow the driving-wheels (C) to 
work in, as at D, l)ecause, l)eing larger than 
the othei*s, they project beyond the top of 
the bed-])late, as shown in Fig. 2. You can 
now screw on by means of the hook F the 
buflfer-beam, previously cut from a piece of 
mahogany five inches long, half an inch 
thick, and one inch deep, nicely squared 
and sand-papered. 

Drill a hole at G and i)a.ss the shank of 
hook through the beam and piece of brMs 
in front of frame, and screw up tight with 
nut H. 

The bufters can be properly turned up and 
fitted with springs, but that I will explain 
when making our more perfect model, and 
content ourselves now with a couple of brass 
flat-headed screws, such as are used in con¬ 
nections of electric l)atteries, and which 
form canital imitation buffers, one having 
to simply screw them into the beam al)out 
one inch from either end, leaving them 
projecting about half an inch. 

The framework is now sufficiently com¬ 
plete to be lacquered. First ^lish every 
part intended to be bright, carefully remov¬ 
ing all traces of file-marks and any grease 
that may lie on the work by a little acid; 
and after drying it place it on a sheet of iron 
lield over the gas—or fire, if clear—until it 
is moderately warm. You can then apply 
the lacquer >\dth a small brush, taking care 
not to go over anv part more than once. 
The lacquer can 'l)e had at most model 
shoi)e, and is cheaper to buy ready-made 
than to ])repare yourself. 

I The siK)Kes of the wheels should be 
painted ; black-lined on green looks very 
I well, and the ordinary tube oil-paint, mixe<l 
I with a little mastic* varnish, is the best 
I to use. 

[ The buffer-beam .should lie varnished, and 
^ the cylinders ought to have a coat of paint, 
leaving the cylinder-covers and the flanges 
bright. 

The frame may now be put aside to dry, 
covered up froni dust by a paper Iwx, whilst 
we proceed to make the boiler (Fig. 10). 

This is a most imiKirtant part of the loco¬ 
motive, and is the cause of a great many 
failures and unsatisfactory workiim, even 
amongst the professionally-built models. I 
well remember how, when a lad at schooU 
I fell deeply in love with a beautiful, highly- 
polished brass locomotive of aliout the size 
we are now building, which was displayed 
in an optician’s *'vindow. Having ma*le 
inquiries about the price, and got it reduced 
from £5 to £4, with a promise to keep it for 
me, I set to work to save my pocket-money, 
and for some months rigidly abstained 
from all kinds of tarts and toys ; and when 
finally the last shilling was saved which 
j compieted the amount, and I carried it—my 
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Tl(e Boy'^ Owil l^apet. 


first iiKMlel—home io triuin|)h, no hoy was 
ever liR])pier. J^ut, oli 1 the ]>ittcr disap¬ 
pointment wlien, after ^ettin^ ii]» the steam 
anil Irvinjr to start the engine, I found it 
would not work. 

I was too young then to find out the 
reason, and the man who kept tlie sliop, 


Since tliat day I liave made numerous 
models, and have always taken jirecautions 
to avert such a difficulty, and although the 
method I am about to descril>e entails a 
little extra work, you Axill feel well repaid 
for the trouble when you find what a 
splendid head of steam can be kejd up. 



not l)eing a practical mechanic, could give 
me no help, and although, after we had 
tried it together, he ottered to take it l»ack, 
I decided to keep it with a view to remedy 
the <lefect, if possible, but it was a long 
time before I found that the fault lay in 
the lK)iler not l>eing able to supply suffi¬ 
cient steam for the cylinders in consequence 
of not having enougli lieating surface acted 
on by the lamp. 


The lK)iler should l)e eleven inches long 
by three inches and a half in diameter, and 
you can buy copi>er tubing of that size 
which is verx' suitable for the job, or yon can 
fonn it from a sheet of copper or brass l)ent 
to sh.aiKj round a wooilen roller, and either 
rivetea or soldered together. You must 
then turn two circles of bra.*is about an 
eighth of an inch thick for the ends, and 
polish the outside of each nicely. 


Then push them into either end of the 
lioilei alsmt an eighth of an inch from the 
edge, as in A (Fig. 11) ; they can now be 


A 


Fig. II. 


soldered in place, and you will find your 
gas blowpipe very useful here. The project¬ 
ing flange should l>e hammered down all 
round, like B (Fig. 11), which can also 
l)e sweated afterwards with solder, and 
finished off with a half-round file. 

AVhen filing sohler or learl, only use an 
old worn file, as the soft metal srmn fills up 
and spoils a good one, ayd although it can 
1)6 melted out by heat it is pot advisable to 
do so. 

{To be c<nUinned.) 


THE COLUMBIAN KITE. 



I X our Kite Carriage articles in the 
Novemlfer and Decemlxjr parts for 
1880 we went into the subject of kite- 
making with much detail, and gave the 
measurements and j)articulai-s of the 
steadiest fonu of kite yet invented ; and 
in the May part for 1884 we had an account 
of a remarkable feat in Hying one of these 
kites, in which our contributor seemed to 
look upon a kite as a walking-stick, and 
strolled about with it across commons and 
streets as if it were close to his buttonhole, 
instead of being over a mile away. This 
“ kite walk ” was certainly a testimonial as 
to handiness such as kite never had liefore, 
and such as could not be claimed for the 
womlerful variety of fancy flyers given in 
our second volume. In the same volume 


there was, however, an article on “ Kite- [ 
cuttings” in which the curious game that 
some WesteiTi l)oys delight in was descrilied 
in full, and illustrations were given as to 
the form found liest adai)ted for that pastime. 
Since our article w’as published the iwittern 
has become very popular in America, and 
has almost superseded all others. And as 
there can be no doubt as to the jwwer it . 
yields, and the ease with which it can be 
started, it has appeared to us that a full 
description of it would l)e welcome. 

Many l)oys have an idea that a kite is a | 
thing to run with—a restless, worrying sort 
of affair, that pitches and jumps and spins 
and waggles, and ends a brief exisfence by 
sticking on a tree. There is, of course, a 
certain degree of excitement to l)e obtained , 


from such things, but do not let it l)e sup- 
pose<l that kite runningis kite-flying. Our 
object in these articles is to improve kite¬ 
flying. Those rentiers who want a nin will 
only waste their time in following our in¬ 
structions ; those who want a kite to rise 
without ettort, and sail aloft truly and 
steatlily, will find it worth their while, 
after succeetling with the Pocock jiattem, 
to try their hands at the Columbian, which 
stands confessed as having originally come 
from China. 

In order that our scientific and Con¬ 
tinental readers may make the kite with¬ 
out difficulty we have given the measure¬ 
ments in metres, and the conversion of 
these metres and their divisions into feet 
and inches will afford goinl juiictice for 
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Yl\e Soy’^ Own 


those who liave not a metrical nile. The 
lieight of tlie kite is 80 centimetres, and 
as a oontirnetre is *3,937 of an inch, this 
means 31*496 inches, or, say, 3U inches. 
There are six stmi^lit sticks required, two 
of them (B (; and c F) l»eing 88 centimetres 
long, tlie other (H R) l)eing 60 metres long. 
This 60 is the width of the kite ; in English 
measurement it means 23*622 inches, or 
23| inches. These sticks shouldof iiear- 
\voo<l, straight in the grain, round, and six 
millimetres, or just under a quarter of an 
inch, in diameter. But pearwood is not 
easily obtainable in this country, and a 
gootl straight-grained piece of deal, such as 
is sold for a penny at the oilshou for a blind 
lath, will do well for two of tiie sticks if 
sjdit down the centre, so as to give about a 
((uarter inch square, and the third stick can 
le cut out of another blind lath. 

c*entimetre, or, say, half an inch, from 
the en<l of the sticks bore a hole through 
them with a 6ne bradawl, rememl)ering 
that the chisel e<lge of the awl should \ye 
I»ressed in across the grain. If the edge is 
thrust in the w ay of the grain the tool acts 
as a wedge and splits the w’ood. Through 
these holes y>ass a string, and fix the string 
that it cannot slip. This string keeps 
the sticks in position, and does for the paper 
to l>e pasted over. Where the sticks cross 
in the centre lash them together firmly hut 
lightly, and a drop of glue at the centre and 
ends will keep all as it should l)e. 

The paper should l)e fine and tough, the 
so-calle<l nemp wrapping-j)a))er is the l)est, 
hut goisl whitey-hrown is what most will 
have to l»e contented with. Fine cartrid^, 
such as is sold in the roll, is alx>ut tlie 
strongest, hut it is hardly light enough. 
Paste the paper on in the usual w ay, leaving 
al>out an inch to lap over, and when dry 
l«iste on every corner and in the centre 
pieces of calico a.s marked by the sectors 


and circle on the plan. If you hapiien to | 
have an old window-blind you can spare, 1 
use it instead of the j)ai)er. You need not ! 
sew* the edges ; if they are jmsted they w ill 
do quite w ell enough. i 

The lielly-ljand is a threefold one. It is ' 
shown in the sketch marked B A, D .\ c. 

B A, A C, and A 1) are each of them of the 
same length as b D or c D, and they are 
attached to the iipiier angles of the kite, the 
balance lieing got by the tail. This tail is ! 
attached by a loop to another triangular | 
arrangement (F E «), in which F E and E g 
are equal to F D or G D, and F G is the i 
bottom of the kite. The tri))le l)elly-band 
has a loop at the apex, to w Inch the* string ' 
is attached. 

The liest tail for this and all other kites 
is the jelly bag tail de.scriljed by us in 1880, i 
I hut the tiii afiected by the Americans is 
peculiar. A string 19 metres long—say, ' 
21 yards—is doubled and twisted on itself j 
till it measures 9 metres, or 10 yards. Then 
a piece of calico is taken and cut inte pieces I 
10 centimetres high—say, 4 inches—and 
: these are cut into strips. There are nine i 
such strips, the first of w hich is 20 centi- ; 
metres wide, the next 18, the next 16, the 
next 14, the next 12, the next 10, the next ; 
8 , the next 6, and tlie next 5. And each of i 
these 10-centimetre strips is cut into nine , 
parts. Each of these nine jiarts is cut a 1 
quarter into at equal distances, as shown . 
in Fig. 2, and then pushetl in betw'een the ' 
twisted string that is to form the liacklione , 
of the tail. The calico, being knotted in 1 
jmsition, should just fill the tail-string, | 
allowing for half an inch to lie left Iretween 
each piece. Tlie calico need not lie white, ' 
it may lie glazeil and coloured; but if ; 
colours are used it is always liest te finish ' 
with a blue piece at the end. The tail 
twists, and has a picturesque spiral and ! 
snake-like api>earance, but unfortunately 


the same tail will not do in all winds. The 
only tail that will serve as well in a light 
wind as a heavy one is the jelly-liag, for 
w'ith it the pressure on the tail increases in 
proportion to the pressure on the kite. The 
.screw-tail has to l>e lengthened or lightened 
to suit the wind, and the best way to do 
this is to have sections made, as shown in 
Fig. 4, which can lie added at the end of 
the tail-loop on the kite. Thus in a light 
wind A would l)e your tail, in a heavier 
wind A and B, in a heavier still .\ B and c, 
and in a gale you would use your complete 
storm suit of a b C and D. if the tail is too 
light your Columbian kite w ill revolve upon 
its axis until it screws oif the string, but it 
w ill not plunge dow'n. The instant it l)egin8 
to spin give it enough string to steady it, 
and then run it dow n and add to its tail. 
If 5 *ou do not act smartly your string will 
be screwed ofi' and your kite esca]»e. In 
starting the kite, get the tail oft’ the ground 
as soon as you can, but you need not run. 
Get an assistant to hold the kite dead to 
leeward of yon, alxiut forty yanls away, and 
as soon as the puff* comes up it w ill go. 

The worst part of kite-ftying is winding 
up the string. We here give sketches of a 
winder that has been found to save much 
trouble. The measurements on the plan 
are in centimetres, an<l exi)lain themselves. 
The best w*()od to use is beech, hut deal 
does very well. The way in which the 
handles are fixed is show'n at the side. 

Sometimes these kites are highly oma- 
luented. The plan on w*hich the decoration 
is carried out is show n in Fig 5. A centre- 
stick bearing a pajier ftag is lashed on, the 
cross-sticks are produced on the upper half 
and lower half, and strings are nin round. 
To these strings strips of coloured jmjier 
are pasted, and these make a strange hiss¬ 
ing, moaning noise as they quiver in the 
w’ind. Still, the kite is best without them. 


C H E S S. 


Problem No. 180. 

By F. Hofmann. 


BLACK. 



a h V i\ e f i: h 


wnn-K^ 7•*■7=14 pieces. 
White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


Problem No. 187. 

By A. Wahl.— White, K—K R 5 ; Bs— 
Q K 8 and K K 8; Kts—K Kt 6 and 7 ; 
P—7. (6-i-l-7 pieces.) White mates in 
two moves. 


I Evans Gambit. 

I Played at Edinburgh, between two Ama¬ 
teurs, in June last. 


'HITE. 

(J. A. W. H.) 

Black. (P. H. 

1. 

P—K4 

P-K4 

2. 

Kt-K B 3 

Kt-Q B 3 

3. 

B—B4 

B-B4 

4. 

P—Q Kt 4 

BxP 

5. 

P-B3 

B-K 2 (a) 

6. 

P—Q 4 

PxP 

7. 

Kt X P 

Kt—B 3 

8. 

Kt-Q 2 

Kt—Q R 4 (5) 

9. 

B-Q 3 

P-Q4 

10. 

P-K6 

Kt—Q 2 

11. 

Q-K2 

P~Q B 4 

12. 

Kt—K B 5 

Castles 

13. 

Kt-K B 3 

Kt—Q B 3 

14. 

Castles 

P-Q Kt 3 

15. 

B-Kt 2 

P-B5 

16. 

B—Kt sq 

P-Q 5 

17. 

PxP 

P—B6 

18. 

BxP 

P-Q R 4 (c) 

19. 

Q-K 4 id) 

B—Kt2 

20. 

Kt X B (ch.) 

Q X Kt 

21. 

(} X P mate. 



Notes. 

(o) This in not so satisfactory as B to B 4 
or R 4. 

(6) This does not .seem advantageous. 


I (c) Black’s intention of playing the B to 
I R 3, ami winning the R for the B, is 
erroneou.s. 

(d) The winning move, for if Black pre¬ 
vents the mate in two move.s by P—Kt 3, 
then White takes the B, and thereupon 
captures the Kt or the R. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

On the Ist of last July was jmblished 
the first niimlier of the monthly “Wiener 
Schachzeitung,” edited and published by 
Josef Berger and Dr. S. Gold, at Vienna, 
V^. Grungas.se 13, Austria. The annual 
suljscription, including jiostage, is 12s.—The 
Germans have two other periodicals exclu¬ 
sively devoted to chess, namely “ Deutsche 
Schachzeitung” (monthly), and “ Bruder¬ 
schaft” (weekly), and Lehner’s “Lesehalle” 
devotes several pages to chess. The oldest 
and one of the l)est weekly chess colunins 
there, is contained in the “ Illustrirte Zei- 
tung ” of Leipzig. 

T. VON Heydebrand und der Lasa, 

I 

I editor of Bilgner’s Handbuck des Schach- 
spiels, has one of the large.st collections of 
works and manuscripts on chess, for the 
i catalogue of his chess library comprises over 
j 3,300 numbers. 








CTCLIST.— The articles entitled “Nauticus in Scot¬ 
land ’’ have now l)een repul)li8he<i in book fom by 
Messra. IlilTe and Sou, of 98, Fleet Street, E C. 
The price is four shillings and sixpence, postage 
threepence. “ Nauticus on his Hobby Horse ’’ can 
be obtained from Messrs. Hatcbards. Dr. Stables 
has piiblished two shilling books on Cjrcltng, both 
obtainable from Messrs. Iliffe. Cortis’s “ Training 
for Amateur Athletes ” can be obtained from any 
bookseller. It costs a sliilling. 

AUTOLYCUS.— The gilt can lie removed from the silver 
chain by being dipped into a bath of one part of 
cyanide of potassium to ten parts of water, and 
connecting the chain with the positive pole of a 
battery, while a wire or foil of platinum is hxed to 
the negative pole. The process must be con¬ 
ducted carefully, as the cyanide dissolves a certain 
amount of the gold and silver. Another way is to 
heat the gilt article cherry-red and throw' it into 
a pickle of dilute sulphuric acid, when the gold 
falls to the bottom in spangles. But this again is 
a risky proceeding. 

Kiooer.— There is a capital example of a full-riggeil 
man-o'-war, showing all her spars and ropes, iu 
No. 07, in our second volume. 

A Public SIchool Boy.— We had a coloured plate of 
the arras of the public schools in August, 1882. The 
cricket colours of our leading schools were in the 
June part for 1884. 

R. E. P. Anderson.— Jet used to be found in great 
quantities at Whitby, but most of it now comes. 
from the Aude, V’ar, Pyrenees, Ari4^, and Ar 
demies in France, the hend<|uarter8 being in the 
Aude. It is a variety of lignite found there in 
marly schistose or sandy beds, and is quarried in 
the usual way. 

F. PiNCOTT.— *• How to Make a Leyden Jar ” was iu 
No. 318. Send twopence in stamps to Mr. Tam, 
56, Paternoster Row, and he will send it to you 
post free. “ Canoes, and How to Make Them ” 
ran through five monthly parts, but there have- 
been other articles. 

A Reader of the B. O. P —The Fishing Articles, 
were in the third and fourth volumes. 

Snowflake —Your hens do not get enough lime tr> 
peck at. Put some lumps of old brick rubbish or 
mortar w’ithin their reach. 

D. B.—There is a great i^oup of so-called leathery- 
turtles in which there is no carapace at all, but a 
dorsal shield, consisting of a large number of irre¬ 
gular polygonal l>uiy plates, tlniily united b\- 
jagged sutures, and covered externally by a tough, 
wrinkled skin. The ossiflcations do not extend to 
the deepest portion of the integument, so that 
there is no evidence of them on the under side of 
the detached shiehl; and there is no connection 
whatever between this bony dermal armour ami 
the underlying ribs and vertebral spines, as in the 
case of the true carapace of more specialised Che- 
lonia. Look up “ Sphargis.” 

W. Cook.— The American Laconia was founded in 
1022 by .Sir Ferdinand Gorges and Captain John 
Mason. Seven years afterwnnls the partnership 
was dissolved, and Laconia divided. Gorges calletl 
his share Maine, and Mason called his share Nev\ 
Hampshire. 

Roast Beef.— 1. In the catechism M stands for 
double N, the symbol for Names, and N stands for 
name. In the marriage service M stands for 
Msritus the bridegroom, and N for nuptu tlie 
britle. M may stand for Mary', the patron saint of 
girls; and X for Nicholas, the patron saint of 
l>oy8: but this is not generally admitted. 2. 
inventor of the moiiern bicycle was either Janios 
Starley, of Coventry, or the hundreds who pre¬ 
ceded him. 3. Eton claims to l>e the public school 
of most ancient special foundation, but the Abl>ey 
and Cathedral schools have a longer descent. 
4. Leave the bird alone. 

A W arrior.— As a good example of a British land 
victory take Vittoria, of a British naval victor\~ 
take the Nile. Maiwaud was fought In July, ISsd. 


J, .S, Crothers.— 1. If the ball 
does not strike the hat, but 
cannons otf the leg-guard, the 
batsman is not out should it 
be caught. 2. Incubators are 
generally successful w'hen used 
by careful people, but the 
least neglect of instructions, 
or secruing improvement, is 
fatal. 

Steel.— Choose among the ad¬ 
vertisements In “ Excliange 
and Mart," or write for price 
lists to Singer and Co. ; Hill¬ 
man, Herbert, and Cooper; 
or Coventry Machinists Com¬ 
pany, all of Holborn Viaduct. 


G. Horton. — For books on 
Colonial Farming apply to 
Messrs. S. W’. Silver and Co., Sun Court, Cornhill, 
K.C. 

F. Browning.--1. The book is out of copyright. You 
could find a French edition at Messrs. Hachette's, 
King W'llliam .Street, Strand ; or an English one 
by advertising in “ Exchange and Mart." 2. W rite 
to Gill, 170, Strand, where both books are publi8he<l. 

3. Not yet. 4. W'e are glad to hear that yon have 
succeeded so well with the astronomical telescope. 
Y'our using zinc tube instead of paper, and paint¬ 
ing it green for finish, must have made a much 
better job of it. 

Emigrant.- Send a letter addressed “Emigrants’ 
Information Office, 81, Broadway, W’estmlnster, 
s w.” The office is established under the super¬ 
vision of the Colonial Office for the purpose of sup¬ 
plying intending emigrants with useful and trust- 
wortliy information respecting emigration to the 
British Colonies, the information lielng mainly ob¬ 
tained from the various Colonial Goveniments aiul 
their representatives in this country, and being 
therefore up to date and official. 

An Old Boy.— You had better get “ Boat-building 
for Amateurs," or refer to our back volumes. 

H. C. Kerlf.y.- 1. You cannot buy a signal-book of 
the Royal Na\T, but you can get a ilercantlle 
Code from any nautical bookseller, which will cost 
you six shillings. 2. Southey’s is the best life of 
Nelson. 3. Gleig’s is the best life of Wellington, 
but it is nothing like so good a book. A well- 
written life of Wellington of a roasonablc length 
at a reasonable price is not now in the market. 

4. There is a famous Yankee song about “John 


N. E. and So-AND-So.—l. Candidates for appointment 
as engineer students must not lie less than fourteen 
or more than sixteen years of age on the first day 
of May in the year in which they are examined. 
The fee is a hundred pounds, paid in instalments 
extending over four years, and the uniform and 
outfit are estimated to cost another twenty-five 
pounds per year. 2. TTie heariest payments come 
in the first year, when the unifonn and outfit have 
to be bought. The uniform costs £16 198., the 
outfit £12 78., and repairs and renewals are esti¬ 
mated at £15 per year. W'ashing amounts to 
eighteeniience a week, mending and boot-cleaning 
ninepence per week, and recreation subscription 
sixpence per week. 3. Practically a lad In the 
ilailborough costs his parents a pound a week for 
four years, and the pay he gets should be looked 
upon as pocket-money. 

H. J. McCrowf..— Before you are allowed to become 
a candidate for the situation of Army scho<d- 
mnster, you must either be a non-commissioned 
officer or private of the regular army, or a certifi¬ 
cated schoolmaster, or a pupil teacher out of 
apprenticeship. 

W. li. CoLLisoN. Jnn.—Back numbers are sold by 
as at the same price as current numliers. W’e 
make no reduction, and we never have made any 
rediutioii. 

Kelung. — French storj'-bnoks are published by 
Messrs. Hachette and Co., King W’illiam .Street, 
Strand. They can proctire for you either “ laj 
Journal de la Jeunesse” or “Education—Recrea¬ 
tion," both of which are magazines for boys and 
girls. 

Collector of Postmarks.—T he letter or the figure 
under the name of the tow'u shows the mail by 
which tlie packet was sent. 

S. B. Johnston.— If in draughts you have three 
kings to two, drive your opponent into the oppo¬ 
site cornen of the board. If he goes into the 
corners where the white siiuare is in the angle, 
you can drive him out with two of your men ; ami 
when you get him into a comer with a black square 
in the angle, you can settle him in a move or so. 

AJAX.—The best paste for sticking maps on linen is 
Stickphast, price one shilling per pot, which you 
can get from all City stationers. 

E. W'. M.—1. Lord W'olseley was born June 4, 1838: 
and in .March, 1852, was gazetted to an ensigney in 
the 12th Begiment of Foot. This was his first 
commission. He exchanged from the 12th to the 
80tb, from the 80th to the 84th, and from the 84th 
to the 00th before he got his company. 2. The 
standard for heavy dragoons is 5ft. Sin., for 
medium 6ft. Tin., for light 5ft. Gin., and 34in. round 
tlie chest for all. Lancers are medium dragoons; 
hussai's are light dragoons. 

C. W'. G. n.—On a man-o’-war training-ship there 
are about eight hundred boys. For an account of 
the life on board see our back volumes, or an 
radicle on “Training for the Navy" in the “Leisure 
Hour ' for last .luly. 


publish “Quantity Surveying,’' “The Builder’s 
Clerk,’’and “The Clerk of W'orks”; and there is, 
of course, Laxton's “ Price Book.’’ 

L. E. S —W'e give no instructions for binding the 
volume. Your best plan is to get the cases through 

. a bookbinder, and let him do the work. He will 
charge you, complete, about three shillings a 
volume. 

M. Ferousson.— You can obtain water spectacles 
from Mr. Adie, optician, Pall Mall, s.w. 

Engineer.-A ll bridges are viaducts (except such as 
are aqueducts), but the w ord is usually restricted 
to mean bridges of more than one arch or span. 

Bordered.— Arms came first. They were used on 
the sliield or surcoat to distinguish the wearer. 
Crests came afterAvards; they were merely orna¬ 
ments to the helmet, and only appeared when the 
shape of the helmet permitted. Mottoes at first 
were the war cries. The price of the coloured 
plates of the volume is always given in the last 
number of the volume, on the last page, or last 
]>age hut one. 
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HAKKV TKEVEKTOX: 

A STOKV OF COLONIAL LIFE. 
ll\ Ladv IIkoomk. 

CHAPTER V.—ON THE TRAMP. 

Qcmmers would not let me start 
^ ^ the veiy next day, as I wished, 
saying [ must not only wait to get 


my land-legs, so to speak, after the long 
voyage, but urging also the necessity of 
secui’ing proi)er letters and recommenda¬ 
tions to Ml’. Fielder. So I waited until 
a week had passetl from the morning 
when I fir.st saw my boyish but true¬ 
hearted friend on the beach, and then— 


*' Whip in hand, he gave chase to me." 
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Heaven knows with what secret inis- 
tcivings, Imt a stout outward hearing— 
announced that I really meant to take 
to the road the very next morning. 

Summers laughed, and declared I ex- 
j)resserl myself like a footpad, or, as he 
l)lirased it, a Inishranger; however he 
was too practical to encourage me in 
a useless delay, so we spent the very 
last evening of my stay under a friendly 
roof in packing up the few things to 
take and the many to leave. In order 
to be sure that I pos.sessed all my 
requisites for my tramp, Summers 
insisted on what he called a dress 
r ehearsal that last evening. As I stood 
before him all ready, with my swag 
ov^er niy shoulder, and even a stout 
stick in my hand, he looked me care¬ 
fully o^ er, and at last declared that 
I looked like a bushman out of a band- 
box, but that I would doubtless im¬ 
prove after a day or two of dust and 
sunburning. 

Next morning we were both dre.ssed 
by daylight, and as Summers had 
kindly ottered to see me a few miles on 
my road, we ate our last and hasty 
breakfast together, and then started. 

It was the end of summer, late in the 
month of March. Everything looked 
dry and dusty, sind what grass there was 
seemed fairly burned ott' the surface of 
the ground by the tterce sun. The 
weather, as is usual at that time of year, 
was hot and trying during the greater 
part of the day, but as we left the 
cottage that early morning the air felt 
delightfully cool and fresh. Summers 
took the swag, and, swinging it lightly 
over his left shoulder, remarked that 
I would have had quite enough of it 
by the time I reached my journey’s 
end. 

We walked gaily out of Sandtown 
without meeting a single person. Our 
road for the first few miles lay through 
a dreary, sandy country, very diflerent- 
looking from the Australia I htid pic¬ 
tured to myself. The trees had been 
cut down for firewood, and I am bound 
to confess the aspect of the road was 
desolate to the last degree. 

^\iter walking stefidily for about five 
miles the track became firmer and 
harder, the trees increased in size and 
number, the grass-trees, or “ black-boys ” 
as they are commonly called, grew in 
profusion on each side of the road, while 
the parrots, break-o-day-boys, and other 
birds made merry over-head and ap¬ 
peared to rejoice in the beauty of the 
morning. 

We had gradually dropped into 
silence as we trudged steadily along. I 
knew w hat must come directly, and yet 
it w’as with a start of surprise, as if his 
w'oids had been wdiolly unexpected, that 
I heiird Summers say^ at last, “And 
now, Harry, my boy, it must be good¬ 
bye.” 

The dear old fellow did not like the 
parting any more than I did, but he was 
kind and considerate to the last, and did 
his best to speak in his usual cheery 
tone as he .slung the swag ov-er my 
shoulder.s, adjusting it carefully, and 
saying, You will have a good hard 
road for the rest of your journey, but 
there’s twenty-five miles more to cover 
liefore you reach the Traveller’s Rest. 
Drop me a line when you are settled. 
Keep up your pluck. Take my blessing 
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j w ith you if you think it will be any use 
I to you, and good-bye.” 

As I pressed liis band in both my 
own I tried to thank him for all his 
kindness and friendship, but the words 
would not come. I felt the tears smart¬ 
ing in my eyes, and to hide them 1 hfid 
to turn abruptly away and rush along 
the road as tliough I were running 
away from my only friend ; nor was it 
many minutes before I found my.self 
absolut(dy alone in the great Austnilian 
forest. 

The fresh beauty of the morning—for 
it was still early—the novelty of the 
scene, ami the sharp exercise soon re¬ 
stored me to a more che(n’ful frame 
of mind, and oinvard 1 trudged, covx*r- 
ing mile after mile, without metding a 
soul. I w'ell remember that what ap¬ 
peared strangest of all, where all seemed 
strange, w’as tluj severe monotony of 
the scene. I constantly beheld, as it 
were, the same trees, the same black- 
boys, the sjime dwarf palms ; and as I 
ascended one hill and de.scended the 
I other—for the ground was full of undu- 
i lations at that part—I appe.arod to be 
j travelling in a dream, and to get no 
1 farther on my journey. That was only, 
j however, so far ns outward appearances 
w’ere concerned, for there wpi*e other 
indications which led me to quite a dif- 
f^ent conclusion. I began to feel hot, 
tired, and thirsty. The swag pressed 
more and more heavily on my weary 
back as each slow quarter of an hour 
pas.sed, and my brisk, jaunty steps 
i gradually slow^ea down to a very poor 
pace indeed. As I surmounted each 
I hill I looked wistfully to the bottom of 
j the next in the hope of seeing some¬ 
thing new'. But no ; the same monoto¬ 
nous “ bush ” spread round me on every 
side. 

After travelling thus alone for about 
four hours I was indeed rejoiced to hear 
the tinkle of a bell, and to .see the next 
moment several honses in hobbles feed¬ 
ing a little way ott’ the track, where the 
grass looked green, thougli coarse. 
Hardly had I pas.sed them wdieu I came 
upon a camp of teamsters enjoying 
their midday meal. I quickened my 
pace, and was soon standing before 
them jisking for a drink of water. They 
were a rough-looking lot, very dirty, 
and with long, unkempt l)eards; but 
one of them answered me promptly, 
and he spoke both civilly and kindly. 

“ Take a drink of tea, mate ; it will 
be better for you than cold water,” he 
said, lianding me a quart pannikin. 

I thanked him, put the can to my 
mouth, and drained every drop of what 
tasted to me the purest nectar. It was 
certainly the bigge.st drink I had ever 
taken in my life, and I felt that I had 
never knowm how good tea really was 
until that moment. 

“Have a bit of something to eat, 
mate,” said the same man, handing me 
a lump of damper and some cold boiled 
mutton. 

The food did not look very inviting, 
and I was much too hot and tired to l)e 
able to eat anything so solid, but I made 
a pretence of eating some the best 
means of showing my appreciation of 
the proffered kindness, and after an¬ 
other long drink of tea took my swag 
to the shiuie of one of the carts, placed 
it under my head before lying down, 


and in five minutes w’as as sound asleep 
}is it was j)ossible for a weary lad to 
be. 

I w'as awakened by the noise of the 
horse.s’ bells and the loud voices of the* 
teamsters as they harnessed up for a 
fre.sh stai't. 

“ You’ve had a good sleep, mate,” re¬ 
marked one of the men as he w alked up 
to the cuirt under which I was lying, to 
put away his traps. 

“ Yes,” I sfiid, “rousing up with some 
ettbrt; “ [ mu.st have slept a long time. 
What o’clock do yem think it is i ’ 

“ Well, by the sun I should judge it to 
be about half-past three, and if you are 
going to the Traveller's Rest it will 
take you all your time to reach there 
before dark. It's .sixteen miles from 
here.” 

“ Then if you’ll kindly give me another 
drink I’ll make a .start.'’ 

Having taken another long pull at 
the pannikin of tea, I slung my sw ^ig 
once more over my shoulder, wisfied the 
nien good-day, and started along the 
road, but I had .scarcely gone a dozen 
yards before one of them shouted after 
me, “ Hi, you don't w'aiit to go back to 
Sfindtown, do you 1 That's the road 
you came this morning ! ” 

I retraced my steps, but the bush was 
all so exatrtly alike that had it not l)een 
for the friendly warning I should pro¬ 
bably have gone back many w^eary 
miles of the same ground I had alretuly 
travelled over without re‘Cognising it. 
Sixteen miles to walk before nightfall 
seemed rather a .serious matter, espe¬ 
cially as I was already feeling tired, out 
T determined to do it if ix)ssible. And 
on I marched, up hill and down hill, 
past the never-varying teee.s, black- 
Doys, and scrub, all exactly alike. 

After walking for about three hours 
I began to feel terribly tired, and my 
swag ap})eared to W'eigh at least three 
times as much as wdieii I started. The 
sun, too, was getting very low% and the 
thought that 1 would be in total dark 
ness soon after it .set nerved me foi* 
another spurt. But this better pace 
did not last long. Orfulually it .slack¬ 
ened, and each step became slower and 
more ditticoilt, and the swag heavier 
every moment. I ached all over, and a.s 
darkness came on realised the fact that 
I was done up. I sat downi weailly on 
a log on the right-hand side of the road 
and detenniiied to keep that fact in 
mind, or 1 might easily make another 
mistake and figain start backwards. 

The fore.st had become silent as death 
—a silence only broken at long intervals 
by the melancholy cry of some sti*ange 
bird. How I longed for some familiar 
sound ! The rumble of cartwheels would 
have seemed as sw^eetest music ! But 
no, silence and solitude reigned supreme, 
and once more I felt myself a stranger 
in a strange land indeed. 

After sitting for a while I roused up. 
got out my matches, pulled some dry 
fibres hanging down from one of the 
grass-trees, or black-boys, and soon 
made a blaze. Abundance of first-rate 
firewood w as strewn around me in every 
direction, and I soon made a splendid 
fire, wdiich roared and crackled, break¬ 
ing plefisantly the terrible silence and 
lighting up the surrounding forest till 
it look^ like a fairy scene. 

This new aspect of things was oer- 
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tjiiiily iiioi'e cheering, juid I now felt 
:ihle to collect a furthet supply of 
rushes, wliich I used for a bed, placing 
my jacket under my head for a pillow 
:iu(l pulling niy rug over nn^ for warmth. 
1 stretcJied myself out before the tire 
and tried to eat some of the food which 
had l)een rolled up in my rug, but my 
throat felt so dry tliat I actually could 
not swallow a morsel. The tea and 
'Ugar bags and my pamiikin were lying 
near, but unfortunately they were quite 
useless without water. I could not keep 
myself from speculating as to what sort 
<»f a drink I would take if I could only 
have it for the asking. Should it be 
ii.'od champagne (a beverage I knew 
^ ery little ot liersonally), claret, beer, 
lemonade, ginger-pop, or what ? Half 
a gallon ot pure, cold water from the 
well in my father’s yard would have 
heeii the order, and I would willingly 
have parted wdth one of my few remain¬ 
ing sovereigns—ay, all of them—for the 
luxury of such a draught. But thirsty 
as I was then, 1 w as only so in the com- 
]uon acceptance of the term. Since then 
I have met men who have experiences! 
such thirst that they w^ould gladly have 
i^iven all they i)ossessed in the world, 
Ml* even life itself, if they might only 
tirst have had a draught of such water 
as, under ordinary circumstances, they 
would have considered untit for use. 

Yes, I certainly tliought I was very 
thii*sty, and mther pitied myself as I 
lay. with my hands clasped together 
under my heiid, gazing up at the beauti¬ 
ful stars shining down through the 
louglis of the forest trees on me, and 
wondering whether I sliould be able to 
vleep. Even as I wondered and mused 
tlie surrounding realities faded aw^ay, 
and I slipped over the border of sleep 
into the land of dreams. 


CHAPTER VI.—A NIGHT IN THE BUSH 

I MU.ST have been sleeping for some 
hours, w'heii I wns awakened by the 
rrost fearful howds it is ix)ssihle to 
iImagine. Could I have dreau^t such 
hideous sounds? No! There it is 
again 1 A long, melancholy howl, and 
then a terrible chorus, as though a pack 
of wolves were within a hundred yards 
of me. 

I am not ashamed to acknowledge 
that I felt very frightened, although I 
soon gues.sed the noise must be made 
by those native <logs Summers had de¬ 
scribed to me. Still I did not know but 
what the brutes might take advantage 
of iny isolated position to attack me, so 
I threw^ some more wood on the lire, 
arme<l myself with a stick, and deter- 
iiiinefl, if necessary, to make a light for 
it. As it turned out, I might have 
saved myself all this trouble, but I did 
Tint know tlien that the Australian 
native dog is al>out the most cowardly 
animal in existence. 

The blazing lire had evidently scared 
^heiii, for in less than ten minutes I 
Inward the liowling again, but this time 
a long w ay ott’. I threw my stick away, 
and after turning rouncl and round 
lK‘fore tlie lire to get warm all over sat 
me down on my rush bed, pulled my 
rug over r*<y shoulders, and wished for 
morning, though as yet it was prol»ably 
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not much past midnight. How' quiet 
and solemn it w'iis in that great forest ! 
The stars still shone brightly, but, save 
the slight rustling of leaves, not a sound 
broke the silence. 

By degrees I became drow sy, and lay 
down again, dozing off with a faint sort 
of resolution in my mind not to allow 
myself to go sound asleep again. After 
lying thus comfoi-tably enougli for some 
time, I fancied I heard a sort of bump- 
thump-bump, and as the noise grew 
louder and more distinct I could also 
distinguish the creaking of wdieels and 
tlie ti ead of several horses’ feet coming 
from the direction towards winch I w^as 
travelling. Strangely enougli, there 
w'as no crack of whip or driver's voice 
to be made out. What could it mean 1 
I Perhaps the teamster had been hurt, or 
I his team had started without Iiiin while 
i he was .asleep ! These thoughts passed 
I rapidly through my mind, and asacai-t 
1 drawn by three sleepy-looking hoi-.ses 
I came opposite to my lire I shouted, 

I “Whoa:-’ 

I The horses stopped at once. I walked 
i over to the cart, and, climbing up l»y 
the wheel, looked into it, and saw’, to 
, my horror, a man lying, face dowai- 
. w'ards, on what appeared to be sticks of 

I 

- ‘‘ Hi, master ! Wake up 1 ’’ I sliouted 
—‘‘ wake up ! ” 

“ W’^hat’s up—what’s up 1 ” he asked, 
in a thick, sleepy, drunken voice. 

“ Wake up, man ! Wake up, or you’ll 
get hurt ! ’’ I cried, much relieved to 
lind he was, at all events, alive. 

The man slowly raised himself up on 
his elbow and glared at me. What a 
brute he looked as the firelight played 
on his besotted face, long hair, and 
ragged beard. “ Yes, somebody ’ll be 
hurt directly ! ” he muttered. “ Did 
you stop my horses ^ ’ he asked, 
savagely, and the words, w’ere hardly 
out of his mouth when he struck at me 
I violently with his list. Fortunately I 
was on the look-out, and, dodging the 
blow, jumped nimbly off the Avheel into 
the road. “ Yes, someV>ody dl be hurt 
directly I ” he repeated, with horrible 
oaths. “Any man as interferes with 
my horses is hound to be hurt ! ” and 
to my horror the fellow scrambled out 
of the cart, but instead of alighting on 
his feet be fell heavily on nis back. 
However, he managed to get up again 
pretty smartly, and, with a cart-whip 
m hand, ^ave chase to me. 

I ran nimbly, for the fear of falling 
into tlie ruffian’s clutches took the stiff¬ 
ness out of iny limbs and lent me fresh 
energy. I dodged round a black-boy, 
wdiitm he evidently did not see, .as in 
making a straight course he fell clean 
over it, and then the language he made 
use of was, as the iiewsjmpers say, 
“unfit for publication.’’ Very much so, 
indeed ; it made ray blood curdle to 
hear him. Unfortunately the fall ap¬ 
peared to sober him somewhat, and to 
make him only tlie more determined to 
get hold of me. 

I did not dare to run out of the range 
of the firelight for feai* of losing it and 
myself at tlie same time, or I could 
soon liave distanced him, so I dodged 
round trees, fallen log.s, and black-Vxiys, 
my pursuer keeping up a determined 
chase; and although he w'as still too 
I drunk to catch me I began to feel very 


tired, and to w’onder wdiether lie in¬ 
tended to run himself sober. 

At last a bright idea occurred to me. 
Dashing out on to the road, I picked up 
a stick and struck the leading horse a 
good sounding thump on the back. The 
result was just what I wished, for the 
team started off at a trot, and I had the 
s.atisfaction of seeing their drunken 
master run after them, shouting 
“Whoa ! ” and swearing most fearfully. 
Happily none of his orders liad .any 
effect, for the horses w ere thoroughly 
frightened, and he had to diase them 
instead of nie. By degrees the rumbling 
.and creaking of wdieels died away in 
the distance, .and so did the savage 
oaths of the drunken teamster. 

How thankful 1 felt to be able to sit 
down once more and rest myself, for the 
perspiration was fairly streaming off 
me, and my thirst had become some¬ 
thing dreadful. My whole liody trem¬ 
bled witli the excitement I Inul gone 
through; but instead of lying down 
again I wisely determined to keej) 
awake for the rest of the night. As I 
Silt, .sadly enough, looking at the tire 
and longing for dayliglit, I fancied 1 
heard foot.steps apiiroaching. Yes, de¬ 
cidedly footsteps, though drunken, un¬ 
certain ones. 1 hastily picked up my 
blanket anil swag, ran a few yards up 
the road, and, taking up a position 
behiiul a lai-ge tree, cautiously peeped 
from behind it, watching ana w'aiting 
for wdiat was going to take place. 

I had not long to wait before my 
drunken friend readied my tire, in 
place of a w’hip he now held a big 
stick, clubwise, in hish.and,and I liriiily 
believe that, had he caught me napping, 
my tramps and troubles would have 
been over in tw'o minutes. I watched 
him carefully as he looked about, 
wanned himself, lit his pipe, and then 
walked away down the. road again, 
swearing at the top of his voice that 
he would put my lighUout if ever he 
got hold of me. 

It was with a feeling of intensest 
gmtitude that I heard his footsteps dies 
away in the distance, and reflected that 
I had probably escaped being murdered. 
Once more all was silent, and I longed 
to get hack to the cheerful crackle and 
blaze of my fire. But I could not help 
dreading that tlie ruffianly teamster 
might return, so I crouched down where 
I had been hiding behind the tree, pulled 
my rug once more over my shoulders, 
and after a while fell fa.st asleep. 

When I woke the day \vas breaking ; 
the gloom and silence of the night had 
passed away and given place to the 
merry chirping of hundreds of birds. 
As there was no question, unfortunately 
for me, of breakfast liefore starting, I 
thought 1 liatl better take advantage of 
the cool morning hours, so I went back 
to the embers oi my fire—looking white 
and wan in the early light, but still 
smouldering in a way very suggestive 
of a pannikin of nice hot tea—picked 
up my u.seless tea and sugar hags, and 
the brand-new pannikin, packed up my 
swag, and once more started along tlie 
roacl. It would be too much to say that 
my broken night’s rest had much re¬ 
freshed me, hut I felt very thankful 
that, such as it was, it had not ended 
in, for me, the sleep of death. 

(To comlinurtl ) 
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EDRIC THE NORSEMAN: 

A TALE OF DISCOVERY AND HEROISM. 

liv J. F. HOIXiKTTS, 

Late Profesiior and Croicn Examiner at Mvecoxc, Author of ^'Harold the Boy-Eurl,” "Ivan DobrotT," Korin aJ: the Vikiiuj," etc., etc. 


A n Icelandic redding nine hundred 
years ago was very ditferent from 
such ceremony at the present day. In 
the old pagan times the bride was 
brought by certain of the bridegroom’s 
friends in grand procession to his 
house, and there the ceremony was per¬ 
formed, which then consisted of copious 
draughts of ale and wine, together with 
some presents interchanged between 
the i>ai*ties. The bride presented her 
intended with arms, a coat of mail, a 
horse, and other things, while he gave 
her a horse, a plough, a lance, and 
other gifts, chiefly emblematical of the 
relations now set up between them. 
The arms and armour typified that 
he should ever be the chief protector 
and the guardian of the home; the 
horse, that he should always be alert 
to follow foes who might attack the 
home and then escape. His gifts to 
her meant that the household cares, 
including all the culture of the fields, 
should be in her department, while the 
horse and lance denoted that her duty 
did not cease within the homestead, 
but should find her by his side even in 
time of war. The other gifts, as of the 
.spindle, and so forth, were clearly re¬ 
presentative of her household duties. 

As Christianity lje<jame more tho¬ 
roughly established, some of these cus¬ 
toms Jied away, but still remains of 
them are left in all the Teutonic tribes, 
and the Gertnan Morgen Gabe (old 
F'nglish Morgen Gifu) is a remnant 
of one of these. The interchange of 
|)reseiit.s between bride and bridegroom 
is seen in the interchange of rings in 
►Scandinavian iuid German weddings, 
while the wedding ring in England is 
the sole survivor amongst us. 

On the occasion of the wedding of 
Thorward and Freydisa there was, as 
it were, a combination of the older 
system with the new. Presents were 
given on each side and golden rings ex¬ 
changed. 

The saga says that Leif it was w ho first 
lirought Christian marriages into use in 
Iceland ; indeed it is reported that the 
introduction of Christianity was in great 
measure due to him, and there would 
seem to be some ground for this belief, 
for certainly the ships with priests ana 
Christian men and women which we 
liave noticed w'ere brought by him to 
Iceland, and the first Christian marriage 
on the island was solemnised by those 
priests. 

Freydisa was baptized, but the mere 
external ceremony is but the sign and 
not the thing itself. Her education by 
her mother and grandmother, both ex¬ 
ercising the profession of witchcraft, w as 
not a good preparation, nor w’ere the 
convictions of her new husband very 
firm. Still they w’ere nominally Chris¬ 
tians, and as such w^ere famous as the 
first pair married in the faith of Christ 
in Iceland. 


CHAFTER III. —N£WFO V N 1>LAND. 

By the time the rejoicings were at an 
end the church at Beykiavik wa.s fully 
established, and the summer well acl- 
vjinced ; tlie expedition to Clr(*enland 
for the purpose of visiting Eirik the 
Bed w'as in clue condition to put to sea. 

Amongst those w’ho joined this ex¬ 
pedition w'jus a young man named Byarn 
Heryulfson,* whose father, Heryulf, w as 
one of the retainers and bosom frieiifls 
of Eirik the Bed, and Byarn had fitted 
out a vessel which w'as to s^lil in com¬ 
pany with Leif. Now' Sigvald lui^ 
given permi.ssion to his little son Edric 
to choose two of his playmates to 
accompany him, if they could gain their 
parents’ free consent. 

“ I would have Osric and little Nils, 
if I could get their parents to consent, 
and they would like to go.” 

There w'as no question of repugnance 
to the trip as far as it dei>ended on the j 
boys, and their parents were only too 
glad for them to have the chance of 
such a treat. 8o on the eventful day | 
two ships set sail from Beykiavik foi* 
Greenland, the one connnanded by Leif 
Eirikson, the other by our ikwv ac¬ 
quaintance, Byarn the son of Heryulf. 

It was the early part of August w hen 
the two vessels, Bolf Krake and the 
Sleipner, left the bay of Beykiavik to¬ 
gether, the shores being crowded with 
the friends of those on board. Edric, 
Osric, and Nils stood on the raised part 
near the stern, watching those groups 
of friends with anxious eyes, until the 
“ nes.s,” or heaclland of the bay, con¬ 
cealed them from the view'. 

“ Well, Edric, this is something like,” 
siiid Osric, wdien the land was out of 
sight. “ Here w’e are free ! Oh, w'liat a 
glorious feeling ! They say that there 
are people, but I don’t remember w here, 
who pass their lives in tilling land and 
growing corn. What a m(‘an-.souled 
existence ! Look at these fields of deep 
blue water; they are the fields for 
me ! ” 

“ Aye,” replied Edric, “ and our keel 
is like the ploughshare, only it cleaves 
the water, not the land.” 

“ Which is much cleaner,” struck in 
little Nils, whereat the others laughed. 
“Though,” continued he, ‘*1 don’t much 
see wdiat kind of crops w'e gain.” 

“ Glory ! ” said Etlric, with a glance 
of pride, ivs the full sail, urging the 
vessel on, strained the stout ma.st until 
it bent like any twig. “ Glory,” he con¬ 
tinued, as if inspired w'ith the theme. ' 
“Glory is reaped at sea, harv'ests of 
fame are open to brave warriors who j 
quail not when the mighty sea heaves * 
W'ith delight at having such as they are I 
to siK)rt W'ith ! A glorious home is this , 
upon the waters, and a most glorious 
tomb is ocean when our task is done.” j 


The origiual orthography Is Bjam HerjiilfBOD, 
but as the “ j” is pronouuced like “y " I have pre¬ 
ferred to use that letter. Byarn is not two syllables | 
-By-am, but one, B'yaru. ^ 


Byarn the son of Heryulf heard this 
rhapsndy and laughingly observed, 
“ Look here, my lads, on board a ship 
there should be little time to make line 
speeches I ^Ve want, as old Dame 
Nordfelt says, spefiking of her farm, no 
other cats than those that catch the 
mice, .so ye mu.st not be idle—look ye 
yonder ! Lai*s To.stig.son is w'orkiiig on 
a rope, he shall instruct you in the art.” 

But Edric and the other boys knew 
more about the.se matters than Byarn 
liad first supposed, and the old soldier- 
sailor w'ho w as w'orking on the rope in 
! question found them more accomplished 
' in the art of knotting than he wa.s 
himself; w'hile they, delighted with 
the larger ship on w'hich they found 
themselves at present, learnt rapidly 
w'hat still W’as wanting to make them 
quite as conversant with the shipmaiib 
art as with the boatmans. 

Their second day at .sea was memor¬ 
able for a thick fog w hich hid the other 
vessel from their sight. It cleai*ed 
away at night, but still Rolf Krnkd 
could not be di.scerned. The third day 
dawned, and FMric was dispatched aloft 
to try his youthful eves in making out 
the missing ves.sel. lie w'ent up gladly 
to the small “crow’s-nest,” or biisket 
w hich w as fixed upon the upper portion 
of tlic mast, and served like tlie modern 
“ round-top ” for men to stand in and 
from thence to shoot at others on the 
foeman’s deck, or to look out over the 
w'aves at distant objects which could 
not be .seen from deck. 

'‘ Aloft there I ” .shouted Byani. 
“ What dost thou .see afloat! ” 

“ Nothing at all. The sea is cleai' 
of ships, nothing is in si^ht, not even a 
' playful school ot whales. ’ 

“ Strange ! ” answ'ered B}’arn. “ Come 
dow n on deck; I w ill go up aloft and 
try my luck.” 

So Fklric left the dizzy top, and 
Byarn ascended in his stead, but he 
could see as little. 

“ I know not where we are. We can¬ 
not be far distant from our shore, about 
two hundred miles I reckon, and the 
w ind has not gone round so very much. 
Wliat can this vanishing of Leif por¬ 
tend ? I w'ill let fly a raven.” 

It was customary then amongst the 
Northern sailors, to carry w'ith them 
two or three ravens, w'hich w ere released 
under certain circumstances. When, 
therefore, Byarn gave orders to release 
a raven, it was done with the intention 
of seeing how the nearest land might 
lie. 

The bird was taken to the crow’s-ne.st 
high aloft and thence let fly. After a 
wdiirling flight around the mast, the 
raven, uttermg a scream, flew ofl'iii the 
direction whence the ship had come. 

“See, my lads, see,” auoth Byarn. 
“The nearest land is Iceland, whence 
W'e sailed, and it is near enough for 
yonder bird to reach. So onward goes. 




A Night Attack. 

iDraion for the B.O.P. hy H. J. Walker.] 
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the shin for CJreeiihind. Oars, lads ! 
row aiul hell* tlie sjiil.” 

So they continued in their course for 
three days more, and tlien another fog 
came on, so thick they could not see a 
spear’s lengtli from the i)row. Another 
ra\ en was sent forth, hut soon returned, 
the fog btung far too dense for the 
hrave biixl to pierce, even with his 
bright eyes. 

The fog continued all that day and 
night. The morning brought thick 
clouds and heavj* rain, wliicli lasted 
tlirough the day. Tlie night, though 
r;iinh*ss, was so obscured by clouds 
that they could not see the stars, and 
linew not how to st(‘er. 

The next day was as clear and bright 
as could l>e wislied : no cloud obscured 
the sky. A light breeze had .sprung up, 
but as they now had lost tlieir reckon¬ 
ing, they could not tell wliether it were 
a favourable breeze or not. A raven 
was let dy, but in the afternoon re- 
turnetl exhausted to the ship, proving 
that no land was near. 

“ I wonder where Leif with the Rolf 
Krakc^ is ” quoth Bj’arn, ‘‘ I cannot 
think him lost.'"’ 

“ Leif Eirikson is a good Christian,” 
said Edric. “ He will be taken caie of. 

told me once St. Raul was .sore in 
m‘ed at sea, but by God’s blessing all 
came right again at last.” 

“Thou wilt become a preacher, Edric, 
I believe. I like thy s 2 >irit, lad ; I only 
wish I had some more of it my.self.” 

“I think we have pas.sed by Green¬ 
land in the fog.” 

“ Well, that can hardly be, for Green¬ 
land is the end of midgdrd (the earth), 
and there is neither land nor water out 
beyond. But I don’t like it all the 
same.” 

Three more days’ sailing, still no land 
in sight. Icebergs enough, but still no 
land. Again a raven is let loose, and 
now another day is ended the bird does 
not return ; this time flying from the 
ship he darted forward.s from the prow, 
and never circled round the mast or 
hesitated, but hastened on as to a cei - 
tain end. 

So that day passed in blank su.spense 
and expectation; next morning “little” 
Edric was sent again aloft. Fourhoui's 
he remained, until, well-nigh exhausted 
with want of food mid mucli fatigue, 
he .said in answer to a hail from Byam, 

“ I .see a .something on the starboard 
bow, but can’t tell what it is. It may 
be land—1 know not !” 

“ A bank of fog, most likely. How¬ 
ever, thou art tired out, come down ! 
ni wager it is nothing but a field of 
ice.” 

“ Hold on a bit, I think it is a .shore ; 
better sail for it, steer right for the set- 
tii^ sun, jii.st as the wind holds—so ! ” 

Though Northern manners banished 
all excitement, all display of too much 
interest in anything but fighting, the 
warriors on board could hardly keeji 
from showing how much they felt the 
g^reat relief of little Edric’s words. 
They tugged more .stoutly at their heavy 
oars, and urged the Sleipner to her 
utmo.st speed. 

Gone was the Toy’s fatigue; gone was 
his craving hunger, as he reafised the 
fact that what he saw was really land 
at last. Byarn now orderecl him on 
deck; so down he came, and By/irii 


then went aloft, grumbling, and saying 
he was sure it was a field of ice. 

But aloft, surpri.se and wonder proved 
too mucli for even Northern coolness. 

“ By all tlie saints ! it is a fearsome 
tiling ! Greenland at last aft(*r a fort¬ 
night’s cruise ! The like was never 
heard ! " 

Now this was in the morning. By 
sundown tliey had neai-ed the coast, 
and w(‘re sr) close that tliey could .see 
the inland hills crowned with green 
for(‘st-ti'ees. 

“This must be Greenland!” P)yarn 
exelaiincfl. “Look at the lovely tie(*sl” 

“ Tliat is not Cireenland, ” said a 
sturdy rower ; “the Greenland coast —I 
know it well—is very dilierent. It was 
called ( ireenland not bec.auseof forests, 
but on account of gi*ass and underwood 
growing down near the water. Von 
coast is stony. Look at those Hat rocks 
iled one above the other, layei- on 
lyer ! (b eenland, indeed ! More likely 
Stoneland ! ’’ 

“ Thou art right, T think,” said Byarn. 
“ I know not Greenland, I ; but Leif has 
always told me that the hills inland 
were eapjH^d with snow and ice, while 
near the water’s edge the .shore was 
gr(*en with grass. Here it is just the 
opposite; the .shore is white with blocks 
of stone.s, and in the distance all the 
hills are grefui I ” 

The Sleipner coasted car(*fullv along, 
but found no place that ottered a con¬ 
venient landing. So they went on, 
leaving the land of stone upon the left, 
and then stood out to sea, and, in the 
words of the old .saga, which we quote, 
“ then after sailing two days more again 
descried land,ljut kiwerthan the former, 
and overgrown with wood."’ 

Here they went ashore*, iind, finding 
various animals in great abundance and 
plenty of fresh water, they to<ik in quite 
a sjilendid stock of fre.sh provisions, and 
then saih*d ott" again. 

“Gontinuing his course,” the saga 
now goes on to say, “ with a fair soutli- 
west lireeze, Byarn i-eached in thr(*e 
tlay.s’ time a lofty island, tlie shore of 
which jiresented numerous glaciers and 
icebergs. The country not ai)|x?aring 
very attractive, Byarn stood out to 
sea.” 

“I wonder whether that was Green¬ 
land after all,” said Edric, after they 
had lieeii two days at sea returning 
from this newly-found and disapjxiint- 
ing land. “ It may be some stninge bit 
of Greenland that has not yet been 
visited.” 

“I think that very likely,” answered 
little Nils, “ although I hope the rest of 
Greenland is more comfortalde. Tho.se 
stones are iiast}’, quite untit for any¬ 
thing—too big to build with and too 
ugly to look nice. The woods beyond 
were fine, though. What a place for 
ljeai*s ! I should have loved to go bear¬ 
hunting if there had been time.” 

“It was not Greenland, boys,” says 
Osric ; “my father was in Greenland 
once, and told me all about it, so that I 
seem to know the place quite well. ’Tis 
no more like, that coa.st astern of us 
than I am like King Olaf Tryggvasoii.” 

“Dost thou know Olaf Tryggvason?” 
asked little Nils. 

“No; but I heard my father speak 
of liim.” 

“ Is ho a giant ? ” 


“ A giant I Ha, ha, ha 1 Why dost 
thou ask sueli silly que.stions ? ” 

“ It is no silly question ; I heard my 
father speak of liim, using the words, 

' King Olaf and some other great men 
of Norway," so I was sure he meant that 
they were giants.” 

“Thou art a silly little lad! King 
Olaf is no bigger than the rest, Tuit he 
is great because he is a king.’" 

“ Then I suppose we has no kings in 
Iceland liecause we have no bigger men 
than usual. Or is it that we have no 
greater men than usual because we have 
no king ? ’ 

“No, Nils,” said Edric, “we are all 
great men in Iceland, as thou and I— 

“ Hear how those little fellows talk ! " 
.said Byarn, wlio overlieard this observa¬ 
tion. “ They .settle eveiy que.stion liy 
them.selves I M'ell may our common¬ 
wealth of Iceland be deemed tlie 
land of freedom wh<‘n urchins talk 
like men!” Then, sjieaking to the 
lads, he .sjiid, with a .straiigi* gentleness 
of manner, contrasting strongly with 
his burly frame : “ We havi* no king in 
Iceland, Edric, because all men upon tin* 
island are alike, all men are free : and, 
though some men are still called yarls^ 
’tis only custom ; they are not so really^ 
W(‘ are all alike ! ” 

“Is Bran the woodman equal to my 
father? ’’ 

“ Yes, in the eyes of Iceland law.” 
“Then why did my father have liim 
beaten ? Jie could not caust‘ my fatlier 
to be beaten, .so they could not 1 h> 
equal! ” 

“ Another time I’ll talk to thee. Go 
now aloft and tell me whether thou 
caiist see the land.” 

The other young.sters laughed at 
Be arn's rough way of shuffling a diffl- 
culty. Edric shook his liead, hut 
mounted cheerfully, and gained tln^ 
little nest from wlience lie could espy 
whatever came in siglit. 

He had not been there long befoiv- 
his cheery voice was h<*ard excraiiiiiiig, 

“ On deck there, ho ! ’ 

“What is it?” 

“Land on the Ijackboard (port) bow. 
Hurrah ! ” 

Down came tlie hoy, and Byarn was. 
soon aloft, confirming his report. 

“ Thou seest now,” said Osric, “ that 
it was not Greenland that we left astern, 
for yonder is certainly one of the Green¬ 
land nesses, so that tlie land we leave 
astern of us is doubtless some queer 
island no one knows about.” 

“ Dost think that Byarn m ill tell the 
folks on shore where we have been, and 
what new land we saw ? ” 

“I think not, for if he should tell’ 
them of it tliey would but lau^h at him 
for missing Greenland and .sailing into 
‘ No man’s land ' like that.” 

Byarn, in descending, overheard the 
boys, and thought it might be better 
for his fame to hold his tongue. 8o, 
when he came on deck, he said, address¬ 
ing all his men on hoard, 

“ My friends, thrown out by fogs and 
adverse winds, it is not strange that wi^ 
should miss the land we sought, but 
still it is not good that men should 
laugh at us, and therefore I proixise we 
do not mention to our friends in Green¬ 
land the land which we have seen. 
What think ye, friends ? ” 

Then spoke up Oleg Arfvidson, a stem 
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old viking heart. He looked more like * that Greenland is the last of all the | bled on the shore to welcome Byam, of 
a forest oak with snow upon its head ' earth ; and yet we must explain how whom it had been said he never 
than a mere man of flesh and blood. 1 we found food, and v'lmr. Lying will would or could be heard of more. The 
“ Byarn Heryulfson, I hold it nithing | never help, yet no one will believe us Christians thought he had been 
work to lie. I lie not, nor would any | when we tell the truth. By Odin's beard drowned, the worshippers of Thor and 
champion worth his salt, lean hold my —I mean by sweet Saint John—1 know Odin thought he had gone with all his 
tongue, of course, but men will wonder i not what to do.” j train straight to Valhalla, others again 

what we have been doing if we all sud- Said little Edi’ic : “ W(* must hold believed that when the fogs came on he 
denly stop .short when asked where we 1 our tongues till we are a.sked directly had, desjmiring of success, stiiied back 
have l>een ! 1 like it not, and this 1 what we saw, then we must tell the to lleykiavik. Now he was really 

say, and mpan,\i we he asked whence truth; before that time siiy nothing! ” | there li)efore their eyes on board his 

we obtained .supplies—forw’e have been 1 There was a long debate, and all the ship, whole man and sound, to tell his 
a month upon the passage- if w'e be time the ship was nearing land. They story as it hai)pened. But the bustle 
askecl this question we must say we soon arrived at wLat is now'called ( ’ape and excitement of Byarn’s reception 
found a new' and unknown land w'here Farewell and duly entered Eirik’s flord must still remain untold, for more iin 
animals are plenty, and we came away.” or frith, where Leif's ship, the Bolf jportant mattei’s crave attention in thi‘ 
“ I like it not,” said Byarn; “men will | Krake, lay at anchor. . follow ing chapter, 

not think it true, because it is believed | The little colony seemed all assem- j (To be continued.) 


PENCE PUZZLES.—No. II. 


Y et another les.son in inertia! Let us Drop your el ho w’ suddenly and catch the 
overcome cur own inertia sufficiently penny as it falls. For the first time or two 
to make it clear. you will prolmhly send the \>eni\\ ilying 



Bend up your arm as shown in our illiis- against the nearest wall, but in a few' 

tration and place a penny on your elhow'. minutes you will become as expert as a 


street juggler. When you can catch one 
penny everv time, try two, then three, and 
so (HI, until you can catch a shilling’sworth 
of jK?nce without any fumble. The princi- 
]»le is the same a.s tliat demonstrated in the 
plate trick, the i>ence drop by gravity, and 
your hand goes down (piicker by muscular 
effort. As in the plate trick, be careful to 
drop the pile horizontally ; if you deprive 
them of .supi>ort when they are in the 
slightest degree on one side you will find 
it (lifficult to catch them. 

Having succes.sfully accom])lished this 
exiKJiiment in inertia, you can follow on 
with an exi>eriment in credulity. Turn up 
the cutl's of your coat, and explain that you 
are going to catch a smaller coin in a uioi-e 
difficult way. Phice a farthing, not on your 
ellM)w, but al)out six indices nearer your 
w rist. Drop your elbow', bring your hand 
down, and pretend to catch in your hand 
the farthing that has automatically slipi>ed 
into your cuff'. Tell the coin to vanish and 
show your audience that it has gone. Then 
announce that it will rea]>pear through the 
ceiling. Hold a glass or basin in your left 
hand and i>oiut upw anls with your ridit. 
As you lift your arm the farthing Avill (irop 
from your cuff, and you can catch it as if 
it came from where you expected it. The 
“ inertia ” of the .audience may le.ad them to 
consider this exiieriment (piite as scientific 
as the others. 


BACK TO LIFE: 

A TALE OF THE JUNGLE. 

Bv Rev. J. K. Hutchinson, from India. 

CHAPTER I.—READY FOR A START. 

“ P LEASE sar,4>onies coming, sar.” ’ side of his collectomte, and stretched from the shapely shoulders to the bases 
£ It was the good-natured voice of away beyoncl range upon range in what of the cunning ears, now' prickwl up 
the dark-skinned Hindu butler. In- are known as the Eastern Ghats. Here knowingly as their new masters circled 
stantly there w'as a clatter of falling he was obliged to spend six weeks of I around them in ecstaedes of (lelight, and 
toys, a rush of feet through the long his time yearly ; ancl for the hills, or examined them from all points of view', 
verandah and dow n the front steps of Malliah.s, as they were called in that “ Are they country ponies, father ? ” 

the stately Indian bungalow, while a ] part of the country, they proposed start- asked Irving, 

y chorus of voices in various keys sang ing on the follow’ing day. To enable “ No, niy boy' ; country ponies are 

ouL “ The ponies ! the ponies ! ” j the two boys to surmount the difficulties very vicious. They are apt either to 

Foremost in the race w'ere Arthur of the steej) a.scent, and reach the throw' their owner and break his neck, 
and Irving. These boys w'ere nearly' of ! elevated camping-ground, as well as to or dash his brains out with their heels, 
an age—about ten. Irving was the ' aftbrd them exercise and pleasure on Besides, they are ugly in appearance, 
only son of the collector or chief j their retuni, tw'o new' ponies had been These are Pegus.” 

revenue officer of the G- district, purchased. “ (3h, yes,” exclaimed Irving, turning 

Southern India. His cousin Arthur What beauties they'were !—dappled- to his cousin with a superior air, “ Pegu, 
had but the week liefore arrived from grey, jxn’fect mates, and as glossy as you know% is a province of Upper 
England on a visit. Mr. StillwelTs constant grooming and abundant gram Burma celebrated for its ponies—at 
official duties called him once a year to could make them. Their closely'-clipped least, so Will Hardinge says, and he 
the hill tract that bordered the northern | manes w'ere arched in perfect curves ought to know', for he’s been there.” 
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“ Are tkey broken in yet ] ” asked 
Arthur, more interested in the ponies 
themselves than in their geographical 
connections. 

“Yes, to the saddle,’’ replied Mr. 
►Stillwell; “ but what are you going to 
name them 'I ” 

Now this very matter had been a 
constant bone of good-humoured con¬ 
tention in the family for the past two 
weeks—ever since it had been known 
that the ponies were expected, indeed. 
All sorts of proposals hacl been received 
and discussed, from “ »Sahib and Dog- 
tair, sar,” hy the butler, to “ 'Ector and 
Hevangeline, mam,” by the English 
nurse. The boys had privately resolved, 
on the strength of much confabulation, 
both in public and in that choicest of 
all places of sweet counsel, bed, that 
Irving should call his pony “ Prancer ” 
and Arther his “ Spots,” provided, he 
threw in as an afterthought, it had any 
spots. These names were now an- 
nouncecl amid the cheers of the ex- 
piictant company. To Mr. Stillwell was 
accorded the privilege of christening 
the .Ki/ceA^ or horseboys, which he luicorcf- 
ingly did otl'hand by dubbing them 
respectively “ Castor ” and “ Pollux,” 
afterwards improved by the native ser¬ 
vants into “ Cushter” and “ Polinks.” 

This inspection of the ponies took 
place on tne more shady side of the 
bungalow. The sun was now several 
hours high, and Indian sunshine is dan¬ 
gerous ; so the boys ran in for their 
pith lielmets. Irving had been accus¬ 
tomed to the saddle almost from the 
cradle; while Arthur, too, had been 
trained to ride skilfully in a lirst-class 
riding-school. So the two boys sprang 
into the shining new sadclles, from 
which the syces had removed the cloths, 
and were off for a canter down the 
banyan-shaded drive. 

“ Are you quite sure, dear,” anxiously 
queried Mrs. ►Stillwell, as she turned 
towards the bungalow, leaning upon her 
husband’s arm—“are you quite sure 
that absolutely no danger is to be ap¬ 
prehended from the jungle men ? There 
was a rejiort some time ago, you know, 
that they w'ere restive j^ain.’’ 

“Tliere’s not the slightest danger,” 
replied her husband with a slight 
laugh ; “ they learned too tough a lesson 
the last time to be at their tricks again 
so soon. The boys >vill have a jolly 
time, as they say ; and you will enjoy 
the change of air and scene, too, I hope.” 

It was now getting well on tow'ards 
the middle of May. The delightful 
cool season—like a diluted New England 
Indian summer—was at an end, and 
the days w’ere hot and grilling. No 
rain except a single mango shower in 
February (so call^ because the mango- 
trees are then in bloom) had fallen for 
months, and the ground was split by the 
heat into great cracks. Irving felt his 
mouth grow parched as he looked at it. 
For several days the heat had been in¬ 
tense. Early as the two boys had risen 
that morning in the hope of seeing the 
ponies, they had found the sun jSiead 
of them ; he was just lifting his great 
red head above the horizon at 5.30. As 
the day wore on, and the heat crept up 
in the nineties, p<^r Arthur began to 
experience a peculiar sensation. 

Arthur’s trouble was the result of 
the continued and, to him, unaccustomed 


heat. “ Prickly ” is a very common com¬ 
plaint in liot climates. The skin, espe¬ 
cially where the clothes press upon it, 
rises into red pimples which tingle and 
burn just as one’s foot does wdien 
“asleep.” The natives of India use a 
very effective implement of horn for 
relien ing those parts of the back which 
are out of reach of the hand. This they 
call a “back-scratcher.” Play was out 
of the question, for Arthur at least j 
and his only relief wtus to keep in the 
coolest spot he could lind. This was the 
east vei*andah. 

Out of doors, the boys could see, the 
h(*at was terrible. As the day dragged 
its tiery length along, the air became 
like the breath of a furnace. They 
watched it surge up from the scorched 
ground in great heated waves. Once 
Artliur caught himself snuffing to s^ 
whether his hair w\as not singed. Their 
eyes grew in Hamed and smarted terribly, 
simply from looking out into the glare. 
But little sign of life did they .see out 
of doors that day, except the bullocks 
wearily chewing their cuds in the shade 
of the trees. A few natives clanked 
slowly by on w-ooden shoe.s, or limped 
gingerly along on blister^ feet. The 
trees hung dusty and lifeless. The 
thinsty crows gasped with open beaks 
and half-raised wings under the limp 
leaves, taking themselves off now and 
then to the river for a bath. The 
spiny lizards even sat panting on some 
shady branch. In the river the great 
ungainly water-buff‘alot*s wallowed all 
day long—the only creatures, so far as 
Arthur could .see, that enjoyed existence 
on such a day. 

“ Oh, Irv,” he groaned, “ how I wdsh 
I was a water-bull.” 

“A what. Art?” 

“ A water-bull, then I’d—” 

“Ha, ha ! A water-bull ! You mean 
‘ water-buffalo,’ don’t you ? ” 

“ Well, you needn’t laugh at a fellow 
if I do. 1 mean those long-horned 
brutes lying in the water yonder,” 
grumbled Arthur. 

“ Boy ! b—o—y ! Please bring me a 
glass of water ! ” shouted Irving. 

Adusky Hindu servant,neatly dressed 
in flowing w^hite garments, and a gold- 
laced turWn, hurried up in response to 
the summons with an unglazed earthen 
water enjali, or goblet, and a glass in his 
hands. 

“ Have some, Art ? ” 

“ No, thank you, cousin.” 

When Irving had slaked his thirst, 
and the servant had glided noiselessly 
away — his bare feet making not the 
least sound on the hard plaster floor — 
Arthur turned to his cousin with wide- 
open eyes. 

“ Why, Irv, he’s not a boy; he’s a 
man j^rown.” 

Irving laughed. “ Yes, but we call 
them all boys here in India, you know. 
Why, old Munaswami s a boy yet, and 
he’s at least a hundred years old. He 
hasn’t got a single tooth in his head.” 

“How' fumiy,” laughed Arthur, “never 
to get to lie a man."’ 

All that day the host of servants and 
were busy packing. Under the 
trees of the mango grove near the 
bungalow stood a nuralier of queer 
native carts. The construction of these 
vehicles was simple but very effective. 
Two stout bamboo poles were fastened 


securely crosswise of the tough axle 
so as to project almost an equal distance 
before and l>ehind. Across these, at 
intervals of a foot or so, other pieces 
of bamboo were secured somewhat after 
the manner of a ladder, forming the 
bottom of the cart. An arched f!*ame- 
w'ork of other bam loos, some four feet 
high, was erected over this, upon which 
w'as .securely tied a splint mat. In 
front, the two l)amboos of the bottom 
came together and were tightly lashed 
to a yoke. As this yoke was as long as 
the axle it made it difficult to upset 
the cart, or “ bandy, ’ as it was called. 
The bullocks were tied to this yoke by 
passing a bit of ro]>e around their 
necks, and knotting the end after push¬ 
ing it through a hole in the wootl. The 
space between the two tongue-pieces of 
tlie cart was interwoven witli cord, upon 
which the driver could sit or lie asleep, 
w’ith feet projecting beyond the yoke, 
just as he pleased. 

Into the.se bandies an incalculable 
amount of miscellaneous goods w’ere 
being packed. The boys from their 
shaded perch on the verandah railings 
watchea the process of loading them 
with e.'iger eyes. They saw disappear 
under the spacious coverings chaii-s and 
tables, cots and mattresse.s, dishes for 
eating, cooking, and washing ; boxes of 
bottles and tins, and a thousand other 
things which they knew would be good 
'when opened and l)j"tter when eaten— 
all intended to make life enjoyable on 
the hills looming up blue in the di.stance 
yonder. 

When the tw^o maje.stic elephants 
“ Giant ” and “ Cruncher ” paced slowly 
up the avenue and stopped almost 
directly beneath where the boys were 
seated, Arthur’s excitement knew no 
bounds. He went into an ecstacy of 
delight when the black drivers came 
down the tails of the huge animals hand 
over hand, and a few moments later 
mounted them again by the same road. 
He had never before seen anything like 
that. 

“I say, Ir\’, does everybody get up 
that way ? ” 

“N—o, I don’t think so,” reluctantly 
replied Irving, half inclined to have 
some sport with his cousin. 

“ 'Well, but how do they get up then ? ” 

“ With a ladder, of cour.se.” 

“ What do they eat ? Grass ? ” 

“Yes, they will eat grass ; but leaves 
and tender branches of trees form their 
chief food. Every morning the keepers 
take them out to the jungle, wdiere the 
great intelligent creatures break oft* 
branches of trees, load them on their 
own backs, and bring them home to eat. 
They also get a large quantity—enough 
for many horses- of gram and bran 
every day. They love to trespass in the 
rice-fields and eat the green crops. 
Before putting the bunches of green 
paddy in their mouths they deftly .strike 
it against their knee to knock tiie mud 
from the roots. When you give an 
elephant a cocoa-nut, he rolls it under 
his great feet to detarjh the husk, after 
which he cracks the shell with his 
grinders and drinks the milk with great 
relish. 

The tents in which the party were to 
live while on the hills were by this time 
loaded upon the elephants, and the un¬ 
gainly creatures rose slowly from their 
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ponderous knees ami moved off. The 
cai-tinen, with much shouting and 
whacking of their poor bullocks, not to 
8p)eak of surreptitious twisting of their 
tails, also got under way one by one, 
and soon tiie spacious compound was 
deserted, and the boys knew that its 
quiet—broken only by the cawing of 
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(^pt^vfjne in the centre of the well-laid 
table, the quick-gliding movements of 
I the barefoot servants as they served 
the various dishes, the delicious odour 
I of the great pine-ajiple at the upper end 
of the table, had a strong tenclency, he 
soon found, to put him to sleep, llice 
and curry he detested, but he was highly 


“What is the trouble?” asked Mr. 
Stillwell. 

“ Boy .says the ‘ yice pudding done 
set down, mam,’ ” laughed Mrs. Stillwell. 
This was followed oy a general laugh. 
“ Iced pudding .sat dow n. How’ i 
What does he mean ? ” 

“ Oh, that is the boy’s way of saying 



the numerous crowds — meant bustle yon¬ 
der in a certain little dale among the 
hills. 

That being their last night at home 
for 84^)1 lie time, the boys were accorded 
the privilege of sitting up to dinner. 
To Arthur Indian dinners were a great 
mystery, and as this was only his second 
with his uncle and aunt, there was 
much that delighted as well as puzzled 
him. The noiseless swaying of the great 
pwikah overhead, the gentle rustling of 
the delicate maiden-hair fern in the 


amused to .see his cou.sin hel]) himself 
lilierally. Then the “ boy '* )ms.se<l some 
curious cake.s, called appadns^ as large 
as a saucer, of wafer-liKe thinnes.s, and 
very crisp and brown. He could eat 
one of these, at any rate. But the tirst 
ta.ste brought the water to his eyes. 
The cake was scorching hot with red 
pepper ! 

Just then the butler approached Mrs. 
Stillwell's chair and wdiispered some¬ 
thing in her ear. 

“Never mind, bring it on,” she said. 


that the heat has been too much for the 
pudding—that it has melted. ’ 

! There was another laugh at this. In 
due time the “yice pudding was 
; brought on, and was found very deli¬ 
cious, notwithstanding its untimely 
collapse. Tliis and the grateful fruit 
dessert sfx>n made Aithur forget his 
I experience with the ^ippadtis^ and he 
retired with his cousin in high spirits 
over the events of the day, and in a 
flutter of expectation as to the morrow. 

I {To be coiUiuntd.) 
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OUR P la Z E COMPETITIONS. 



ONSIDER- 

IN(i IlOW 

; 4 reat and 
;; e n e ral, 
during the 
|>a.st nine 
years, lias 
l»een tlie 
interest 
evincetl l>y 
our readers 
ill these 
rompeti- 

tion.s, wv could hanlly do lietler than con¬ 
tinue them, increa-sing at the same time in 
every possible way tlieir scope and attrac- 
tion.s. 

We sincerely trust that, in addition to 
old friends, very many of our readers who 
have not hitherto taken any part in these 
honourable and stimulating trials of skill 
will now jiluck up heart to secure a place 
amongst the comj>etitoi's, and show the 
mettle of which they are made. TiOcal 
friends, it should lie ever rememliered by 
aspirants to art or literary success, are not 
always the safest nor bes*t judges of one’s 
capabilities, and it shouhl j»rove helpful in 
every way to have one’s work tested l>v 
comiietent authorities side by siile with 
tluat of others of one’s own age resilient in 
all jiarts of (Jreat and (ireater Hritain. 

We start our com|tetition.s for the present 
volume with the following subjects, and 
hope to announce others, sjiecially chosen 
to suit all cla.*vses of readers, as the vohuue 


progres.ses. We should like to re^jieat here 
what we have more than once stated, that 
where there may seem to Ik 3 any doubt as 
to our exact meaning in the announcement 
of subjects, competitors will l>e ijuite safe 
in following their own jinlgment in the 
matter. Our one object in ottering the 
Prizes and selecting the subiects l»eing to 
help our readers, they may be quite sure 
we should not allow any deserving worker 
to Slitter liecause of a mere accidental mis¬ 
understanding. The general ride^j liowei'er, 
niHitt he stricthj adhered to : and in no case, 
ran tre I'ej^g tn inf/niries through the pet Y, 
the fonrarding af sfttmited and addressed 
c nvelopes v ot unt h sta nding. 

It will Ih* .''Cen that this year, .os j)re- 
viously, we start with subjects likely to 
afford all cla.sses a fair chance—hoys at 
home, and at school ; hoys with leisure and 
opportunities, and boys who are already 
engaged in the sterner duties of life ; lj<»ys 
to whom a jueliminary outlay may be iio 
great object, and Ijovs who rarely have a 
shilling to spare. All the subjects arc 
eepiedlg open to ererg honCt-jule rejale,r, irre- 
sjteetire (tf see or nationalitg, v'ithin the 
ages specified : so that any reader may, if 
so dis{>osed, try in all the contjhditions. * 


I.—Writing Competition. 

As a really good legible handwriting Is l>ecoming 
increasingly appreciated, especially in cominerclul 
life, and is not aiw.ays taught and recognised as it 
ought to l)e at our public schools, we have decided 
to make our first competition In this series, as in 
our seventh, one calculated to test the .skill of our 
readers In this direction. Wo do not limit the style 
of writing to any one class, whether the commercial, 
the corresponding, or the legal. 

We offer, then. Thkkr Phizes, of One Guinea 
each, for the best copy, in plain handwriting, of the 


(TENTH .SERIES.) 


' flSrd P.salm. Authorised Bible Version. Tompetltfirs | 
will l»e taken in three classes—the .luuior Division, . 
embracing all ages up to 14 ; the Midille Division, all 
ages from 14 to 18; and the Senior, all ages from 18 
' to 24. I 

The tnxt (lay/nr seeding in is January Slut. ISSS: ' 
and as we never attempt to commence the adjudi¬ 
cation until the preacril»ed date is pa.st, notliing is 
galne<l by competitors in hni vying in their work. [See I 
"Rules and Conditions.’’] 


II. -Carving Competition. I 

So great was the interest shown in the Carving 
Competition of a “ Viking’s .'Shield ” in our eighth 
series, that we have determined to give furtiier 
Prizes in connection with the subject. We now, i 
tbereforCj offer Two Prizes, of Three Guineas and 
Tiro Guineas respectively, for the best ViKiNO I 
Helmet {See drairiny on page 37, where “ winged " 
helmets are shown ; aUo our bock volumes, or the 
current story of Edric the Norseman,' /or sugges- ! 
tions as to form, style, etc.) The size, wwxal, tools, • 
etc., are left entirely to competitors’ ow'ii choice. I 
but the natural difficulties presentetl liy some woods . 
over others will of course be taken into due con- i 
aideration liy the adjudicators. 

There will l)e tw(» divisions - the Junior, including ; 
all ages up to 18; and the Senior, all ages from 18 to 
24. The higher prize will go to the division furnish- , 
ini' the better work. 

The last day /or sending in is February 2S(h, 1888. 
[SeeRules and Conditions."] 


III.—Music Competition. 

We offer, as in previous years. Two Prizk.s. of Two 
Guineas and One Guinea respectively, for the best 
musical setting, w ith organ or pianoforte accompani¬ 
ment, of any «»f the verses appearing in our last 
volume (Vol. ix.l, or in the Summer and Christmas 
Paris of 1887. There will be two classes—Junior, all 
ages up to 18 ; Senior, from 18 to 24. The last day 
/or sending in is March 3Uf, 1888. [8ee Rules and 
Conditions.’’] 


IV.—Fretwork and Carving Compe¬ 
tition. I 

Experience has proved that many of our readers 1 
ore skilful at fretwork and artistic designing who ' 
would hanlly shine in such a contest ns that pre¬ 
sented by the above-mentioned carving competition. 
We, therefore, offer Two Prizes, of Two Guineas 
I and One Guinea respectively, for the best Picture 
1 Fr.vme suitable, as to size and style, for framing the 
j rolotircd presentnti m plate issued with our current , 
i monthly p)iit—“ The Albanian." The interior size ' 

1 should l>e a page of the B O. P. ; the exterior, and I 
j also the choice of wood, tools, etc., are left entirely 
• to competitors’ own selection, hut the natural difti- , 
j cultits presentetl by some woods over others will of 
course be taken into consideration. The work may 
I l>e wholly in caning—whether sunk or in relief— 
i or fretwork may be combined with it. ITie divi- 
! sions ns to ago will be precisely the sjime ns in the 
j above Viking Competition ; but the last day/nr send- 
ing in will be April 2dth, 188S. [S’fc "Rules and 
Conditions." i 


V.—Illuminating Competition. 

The Illuminating competitions have proved so 
immensely popular with readers of all ages and i 
grades of skill that we have determined to continue 
th«*m. 

We offer now Four Prizes, of Tico Guineas. Ono 
I Guinea and a Hal/, One Guinea, and Ualf-a-Guinea 
I respectively, for the liost Illumination (in oils or ' 
water-colours) of any of the s.aying8 of the Lonl 
' Jesus, as recorded in the Gospels. Either the 
Autlioilsed or Revised Version may be followed. 

I Competitors will be divided into four classes, accord- | 

I ing to age, and one Prize will be awarded in each | 

! chiss. First class, from 19 to 24: second class. | 

' from 1.5 to 19; third class, from 11 to 1.5; fourth ' 

, class, all ages up to 11. The highest Prize will go » 
; to the class showing the greatest merit. Com- ' 
; petitors are not prohibited from using purchased . 

design*, but the colouring must l)e wholly their , 

I own. and, <»ther tilings l)eing eipial, the preference 
will be given to original work tbrongbout. The size, , 
material, etc., are left to the choice of <-ompetitoi's. ' 

The last dau for sending in is May 'olst, 1888. [See i 
*' Rules awl Conditions.’’] ' i 


i VI.—Literary Competition. j 

Lastly, we offer Three Prizes of One Guinea each j 
1 for the best set of verse.s descriptive of or founded I 


on the drawing, “ A Night Attack," by H. J. Walker, 
printed on page 37. I'he stylo and metre are left 
entirely to the choice of competitors, but no contri¬ 
bution shonM exceed in length, say, a column of the 
B. D. P. Tliis can readily be ascertained by count¬ 
ing the lines. Competitors will be divided into three 
classes, and one Prize will go to each class- Senior 
Division, all ages from 18 to 24 ; Middle Division, all 
ages from 14 to 18; Junior, all ages up to 14. 

The lost day /or sending in is June 30th, 18SS. 
[See "Rules and Conditions."] 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 

1. No article o/ any kind sent in to us in compe¬ 
tition irill be returned, whether accompanied by 
stamps or not—a rule rendered necessary by the 
immense number ot readers w ho join in these com¬ 
petitions. To return iti all cases would l)e next to 
impossilde, and it is not fair to make exceptions. 
The best of the articles may, probably, ns hitherto, 
be sent to hospitals, training-ships, ragge<l-8chfK>ls, 
and otliei useful public instil utiona, as a gift from 
the readers of the Bov’s ow.s Paper. The result 
of each comjwtition will be duly published in m/r 
columns, and no questions on the subject, can be 
anstcered through the ptist. 

2. The prize-winners may citliei* receive the money 
itself, or the money value in such approve<l articles 
or books a.s they may select. In all cases money will 
l>e sent unless we are otherwise iu8tructc*d. 

3. In addition to the Prizes, handsome “Certifi¬ 
cates of Merit,” suitable for framing, signed by the 
Editor, will lie aw'arded to all the more meritorious 
competitois who may fail to secure prizes. 

4. Tlie work must in every case be the competi¬ 
tors own that is, must be the product of his own 
hands and brain : though of course any nid.s received 
merely in the way of suggestion, whetlier from l>ooks 
or friends, are admissible. 

T>. All Ns«. must have at the top of first page the 
/nil name, address, and age of sender, dearly aud 
legibly written, thus : — 


Natoe . 

Address . 

Age . 

In the case of the Illuminations, Cnn'ings, etc., 
these same particulars should be written on a sepa¬ 
rate piece of paper, which should also bear the certi- 
Jicate {see Rule 7). and must be stitched (not pinned) 
on the front top left-hand comer, or gumtned to the 
back. 

G. All the subjects are equally open to ever}' com¬ 
petitor, but where any competitors may trj for 
Prizes in two or more of the subjects, they should 
be careful to see that in ever>- case the particulars 
are repeated according to these instructions xoith each 
separate article. 

7. All contributions should be certified by parent, 

cleno’inan. minister, teacher, employer, or other 
responsible person, ns genuine unaided work. By 
this certificate we simply mean a letter, or even an 
endorsement under the competitor’s name, thus:— 
“ I hereby certify that the accompanying article is 
the unaided work of-Signed-. 

8. All letters or packets must be plainly marked 
outside “Prize Competition, Class —and must be 
adilressed to “The Editor, Bov’s OWN Paper, .56, 
Paternoster Row, London," the carriage being, of 
course, in nil cases prkpaii*. 
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FRIENDS. 


SONG FOK BOYS. 

Word.s and Music by the Rev. W. J. Foxell, 
B.A., B.MUS. (LUND.) 




Cuoiiiis f Talge 


joy’d their fun, To - ge-tber shed thei r tears. Friends, friends; 



yes, they were friends! Friends, friends ; yes, they were friends. 
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Tliey used to help each other, 
Whatever work might come. 

If one failed in an answer 
The other did the sum. 

O’er Caesar’s stirring page they pored, 
And Homer’s glorious song. 

And always where the one was A\'eak 
The other came out strong! 


They both were great at cricket, 

’Twas grand to see them play ; 

For while one batted steady. 

The other slogged away. 

And even when the “Vac.” came round 
Tliey kept together then. 

And so the friendship lasted on 
L ntil the boys grew men. 

Choiu'.s. 


When college days soon follo\\ ed, 

Together both went up; 

They worked through all together. 

For medal and for cup. 

They both rowed in their college boat. 
Tliey joined in all the games, 

And when the list at last came out 
A bracket joined their names ! 

Chorus. 

5 

And so when growing older, 

And going down life’s hill, 

Although their years w’ere many 
They stuck together still. 

They loved to think of bygone times 
And schoolboy days recall; 

It made them happy then to think 
They’d been firm friends through all. 

Choru.s. 
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THE BOTS OWN MODEL LOCOMOTIVE, 

AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 

I>v 11. F. Hobden, 

Author of “ Thn Bofs Otcn Mtxlel Launch Engine," etc., etc. 


Y or will now' require to drill a hole at a 
(Fij'. 10) for the chiiiiney, w'hich shduld 
l>e three-quarters of an iiieli in diameter. 
Then cut a .•^lot in the l>ottmn of the Ixiiler 
six inches Ion;; hy an inch and a half w ide, 
coniinencinir a quarter of an inch from for¬ 
ward end of the Unler. 

Now take a sheet of <*op]ier and cut a 
■jrtece about six inches and a quarter lonf^bv 
six inches broad, and l)end it overa w'oo<len 
roller to the shape showm at Fijr. 12, kee]>in«' 
it an inch andaiialf apart I»et\veen a u. Cut 
also two other T)ieces of co]q>er to the slia]>e 
of vour bent sheet (Fig. 12), and make it 


1 - 

Pig. 12. 

long enough to reach to the dotted line. 
These form the two end.s, which mav l)e 
placed an eighth of an inch from the edges, 
a« in Fig. 13, and .soldered in i»lace, and the 
projecting rims turned over and sweated 
with solder from the outside in the same 
manner as you did to the boiler ends in 
Fm. 11. Then drill a three-quarter-incli 
hole at B (Fig. 13) for the bottom of chim- 



Fig. 13. 


ney-tube to ^ into, and cut a piece of three- 
quarter inch brass tubing of sufficient length 
to mss out at top of lK)iler aljout half an 
inch, as .shown at A (Fig. 10). V^m can 
then hammer out a rim or flange on the 
bottom end of chimney-tulie, and push it 
up through the hole in the copper box and 
solder it in place from the top, as at a 
(Fig. 14). 



Nowr drill a couple of small holas at each 
end of the box B c (Fig. 14); these should 
be rather more than an eighth of an inch in 
diameter, to allow'an eighth of an inch tul>e 
to pass through. 

Get two tw'el ve-inch lengths of hard-drawn 
steam-piping of an eighth of an inch in dia¬ 
meter, and w’itli your screw-plate put a 
thread on each eml of al>out half an inch 
in length, then drill some holes in any odd 


I’AKT III. 

jiiece of brass jilate, and with the screw- 
, taps form eight nuts to lit the threads on the 
juping, and liwish them up to .sha|te with a 
file. 

I Then take the fiiping and l)end it very 
gently, to yuevent it cracking, ronml a bar 
of iron or handle of some tool held in the 
j vice until it is of the form shown at Fig, lo. 


Fig. 15. 

Do each one the same, and then mix a little 
turj)s with some white lead ami .smear each 
end where you have formed the screws, 
taking care not to get any into the tul)es. 
and they might have a plug of i>ay>er ymt in 
I tem[)orarily to yirevent it. 

Now ymt a nut on at either end as far as 
1 the thrernl will allow it, and smearing a 
' little white lead round the holes drilled in 
: ends of box B c (Fig. 14). Push the tubes 
I in from the inside and screw up firmly Avith 
I the remaining nnU in the yiosition show n at 
Fig. 16. The in.side nuts can then lie 



Fig. 16. 


tightened up with a symnner, and if you 
, have earefuny done this you -will never l>e 
i trouWed with any leakage, no matter wliat 
, pressure you may get in the boiler. 

’ These tubes are immensely strong, and 
' from their small size the w ater in them is 
I raised quickly to a higher temy>erature than 
I that contained in the rest of the boiler, 
causing a continual circulation to take 
place and a coastant suy^ply of steam to be 
tormefl. 

Tbe box can now' be placed in the boiler 
through the slot cut in the bottom, taking 
care that the top of Iwx is not more than 
half way up the Imiler, as in B (Fm. 10). 
Tliis will leave a portion projecting nelow 
the lower edge of ooiler. Hive c. This yiart 
protects the fiame of the lamp from being 
nlow’n aw ay hy the draught caased hy tra¬ 
velling along, and w hich would cause you I 
to lose steam. Solder it lirmly in yiosition i 
I from the outside to prevent the"flame touch¬ 
ing any soldered portion. Also solder 
neatly rouml a (Fig. 10). 

The chimney can DC made from another 
piece of three-quarter-inch brass tulie. 


Chuck it in the lathe, and turn it iiyi 
bright, and ymt a cnllar on it at a (Fig. 17) 



Fig. 17. 


to allow it to ymsh on to the pie<» of tul»e 
left projecting at A (Fig. 10). 

The top of chimney, or liell-month. B 
(Fig. 17), will require "turning in the latiie 
also, aii(i fitted on neatly. 

The steam chest D (Fig. 10) is a brass 
casting you can turn ny» also, and after 
cutting a circular hok* in top of boiler ef 
almnt an inch in diameter it can lie either 
scrCAvcil or soldered on, previously putting 
the .■<tcam-y)iyie E in p<isition hy drilling a 
hole at F, and after liending it as shown, 
pa^is it through at F and solder in jdace. 

The top of pipe E should l»e about a 
quarter of an inch from top of inside of 
steam chest. 

Before soldering on the steam chest drill 
a couyde of holes, as at H (Fig. 10), one 
for tlie small lug G to he screwed into, 
which holds one end of the lever of the 
safety valve, and that at H should l»e tlrille<l 
conical with a rhymer, and the valve n can 
Ije turned in the lathe, and afterwards 
ground to fit the hole with a little emery 
and water, hy means of a slot cut across 
the top and worked round with a screw ¬ 
driver. 

The spring-case of safety-valve I is easily 
ma<le from a j»iece of the one-eighth of an 
inch brass tubing, and use some small, liaixi 
brass wire to form tlie spring of. When 
finishe<l it should lie hooked to the eye 
8crew'e<l into boiler at V. 

The manhole, or screwdiead, K, is u.se<l to 
refill the boiler liy when it has steamed low , 
and will reiyuire to be turned up to shayie ; 
and tlie lied L it screws into can be firmly 
soldere<l on the Imiler, having first drilled a 
hole slightly larger than tlie diameter of 
the .screw itself, which should lie sufficiently 
large to allow' an ordinary tin funnel to be 
used to refill by, and tlie screw ought to be 
long enough to hold a leather washer under 
the head to keep it steam-tight. 

The whistle M will require a hole drille<l 
for it to he screwed into, and that, as also 
the steam-tayi N and w'ater-tap o, can lie 
bought cheayi ready to put on, and is more 
satisfactory than making them yourself. 
But should you wish to do so, the mefho<l I 
have ilescrilied in Vol. VII. previously men¬ 
tioned, of making an oil-cup applies equally 
to these. 

The tap o should be screwed in at a 
slightly higher level than the top of box B, 
and when working the engine, should steam 
issue from it when turned on instead ol 
w'ater, y ou ought to immediately blow oil 
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steam by safety-valve H. Then unscrew k, 
anil refill the boiler with water. 

By this time the framework will no doubt 
\fe quite dry, and you can then clean and 

I M>lish the lK)iler and attach it to the frame 
>y a screw or solder at the forward end, and 
the steam-pi|»e N can l>e sciewed on to the 
projecting piece of tube left at F, whilst 
you also screw a short length of ]»i|)e into 
the Kteain-lK>x of engine through a hole in 
the l>ed-plate. Then fiend it up to tlie 
steam-ta]> and solder them carefully in pf»si- 
tion ; this will hold the after end of lioiler 
firmly. 

Go over every .soldere<i joint to see if any 
small hole is left, and resolder where neces¬ 
sary, as a hole in the boiler not larger than 
a pill’s jKiiiit would prevent you getting any 
pressure of steam in the boiler, as the water 
would all blow out. 

When so far complete you can either 
lacquer or ])aint the hoiler as suits your 
fancy, ami whilst it is drying there will be 
time to make the lamp Fig. 18. 

It is sim]dy an oblong Ixix made of tin 
or anv piece of thin metal you may have, 
and sliould be one inch and a quarter wide 
by five inches long and alaiut three-quarters 
of an inch deep. To make it, cut a jiiece of 
tin four and a half inches by five inches, 
and Ijend it to sha]>e, then solder the two 
e<lges together and cut two ends to fit. 
Push them in and solder in place. 

Then cut three pieces of bra-ss quarter- 
inch tubing into three quarter-inch lengths, 
drill liolcH in top of lamj» and insert them, 
allowing alsmt a quarter of an inch to 
project, tus :it .\ (Fig. 17); then solder them 
on four ])ieces of lieut wire (C C C C) 
by which to hang the lamp by means of 
two wire ]diis run through them and small 
holes drilled in sides of projecting piece C 
(Fig. 10). 

The screw-filler n (Fig. 18) will have to 



Fig. 18. 


be soldered in also, .and when complete the 
tubes A may l>e lilled w ith cotton wick and 


See that all tlie taps are turned off; and 
if there is no leak.age from earele.ss work¬ 
manship, you will tinrl, on turning the steam 
t.ap on, the locomotive will run beauti¬ 
fully, and w ill travel at great speed either 
on a smooth oil-cloth <>r wood floor. 

I will presently explain how’ to make a 
set of rails, on which she would run much 
quicker still; hut for this engine, if you 
make a small tender of the sha|)e shown at 
Fig. 19, and fasten it at any angle by the 



set-s<;*rew on the foot-plate of the engine 
I shown at N Fig. 2, the nuKiel will run in 
; any sized circle you may wish, without 
lines, according to the angle you fix the 
tender to the engine at. 

! Wooden coal trucks, etc., you can easily 
make to complete the train if you wish ; 
but of course each one is an extra load for 
I the engine to draw, and will prevent it 
! going as quickh as w hen .alone. 

I Tin is the l>est m.aterial to use for the 
tender, as no great strength is required; in- 
I deed, it should be made as light as ])Ossible. 

I The w heels and axles you must finish in the 
i same manner as those on the engine ; and 
it could Ik? imule into a tank, to hold an 
I extra supi»ly of spirit, by soldering a juece 
I of tin round the inside, and covering 
j it in with another piece cut to shape, and 
fitted with a screw’-nut to fill by, as shown 
in Fig. 18. 

If you have carefully followed the.se 
simple directions, and also pnactically car¬ 
ried them out, you will W able, and no 
doubt anxious, to try your constructive 
]>owers on a more complete model, .and I 
will therefore endeavour to help you to do 
so. 

Should you be able to draw, you will 
find it a great help if you carefully sketch 
out on a sheet of cartridge ]>ai>er the 
locomotive to the e.xact size you intend 
building it. 


cost fifty i>ounds to buy reaxly fiiHshed ; and 
if you turn the w’ooilen nxMlels for the cast- 
ings yourself, and use sheet-iron for the 
fr.imework, etc., where iKissible, the total 
e.\i>ense will not l)e so very great. 

l)o not forget it recpiires time and jiatience 
if YOU wish to make .a goinl job of it. 

Fig. 20 is a side view of the locomotive in 
its finished st.ate, and we will begin to 
work at it in the same manner as in the 
former model, viz., with the framework ; 
but some of my readei's may have a ])re- 
ference for some sjiecial tvqK? of engine 
other than the one drawn, tliey can easily 
biiihl it from the following directions, and 
keei*ing the same iirojKutioii in size in 
Fig. 20, w’liich is draw n to an eighth-inch 
scale. 

The entire length should be alKuit three 
feet two inches, and the bed-plate thirty- 
five inches hy nine inches wide. The 
driving - wheels are eight and a quarter 
inches in diameter, and the leading-wheels 
five and a quarter inches, and about six ami 
a half inch gauge, viz., the space Ijetween 
the lines on which the wheels run. 

The cylinders should Ije one and three 
quarter inch liore by two .and a half inch 
stroke, wdiich will give sufficient power t<» 
drive the engine at a high rate of speed, 
with .%lb. to ,501b. of steam. The boiler 
is twenty-eight inches long, including 
smoke*lx».x, by five inches diameter. 

In Fig. 20 I have lettered the varioiLs 
I»arts, and it will l)e w’ell to look over them 
carefully, as this engine differs material 1}’ 
from the previous model in its arrangement, 
l)eing constructed exactly similar to a real 
engine. 

A is the chimney, rt steam-blast used t<» 
increj\se the intensity of the fire, and is 
worked by rod c running through the hoi 
low handrail I), and ending in handle K. 
t; the steam-dome and safety-valve is the ^ 
same pattern as previously used, H extr.a 
safety-valve, worked from foot-plate ; J 
steain-w'histle, K w’ind-guard, L starting 
lever, M smoke-lK)X (w*ith door), N o .spring- 
butlers ; 1* is the line-clearer, or wdieel 
guard ; q leading-w heels, and R R driving 
ditto ; s one of the cylinders, with piston- 
rotl and guides bolted to frame, and show ing 
double connecting ro<l at T T ; r ir are the 
s]»rings which suj)iM)rt the weight of the 
boiler, ete., on the axle-bearings ; thesj>ring 



Fig. 20. 
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the lamp about three p.arts full of methylated 
spirit, which will give a clear smokeless 
fiame. 

You can now start your locomotive by 
filling the boiler alxmt three parts full of 
hot water, and then hooking the lamp 
underneath ; you will .soon get a good pres¬ 
sure of steam up. 


Y'ou can then take all the measurement.s 
from it, w hich will juove to lx; .a saving in 
time and trouble. Of course the larger you 
m.ake the engine, the more ex|)ensive the 
castings and materials wall he ; but if you 
persevere in making the locomoti-ve I "am 
about to descril>e, you will have .a model of 
real value to you, and wdiich would probably | 


! on rear wheel doe.s not show, being insido 
the safety-guanl and handrail V. w is the 
1 Mick-pressure valve, through which the 
water is throw'n by the force-pump into the 
lK)iler; and X is the blow-off tap to clear 
the model from all water after having use<l 
it; and v shows the .side of ash-pan. 

(To he continued.) 
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FOOTNOTES ON FOOTBALL. 

By A Referee. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLAY. 

A nd now for a few “ dribble« ” on tliin;rs 
in general. A football eleven fights 
its battles with four arms. Tliese four 
are goal-kee|>er, bieks, half-backs, ami for- 
wards. The object of tlie first two is to get 
rid of the ball immediately ; no <lelay is 
])ermissible to them; “Away with it” is 
their motto; so long as it goes it matters 
little. The object of the half-backs is to 
get rid of it, but with discretion ; unlike 
the back, the half-l>ack must be careful as 
to where it goes. The ball is .almost sure 
to come the right way from the back, but 
from the half-b^ick it may go in quite the 
wrong way. Hence, while the back can 
kick his very hardest, the half-back must 
restrain himself, and be contente<l with 
skilfully passing the ball on. He must 
never kick without thinking where he is 
kicking. He is on the debatable ground, 
in possession of the strategical i)oint. Be¬ 
hind him are the backs, whose endeavour 
is to get rid of the l>all ; before him are 
the forwards, whose object is never to leave 
the ball until it is through the post.s. 

In footlmll, combination is the secret of 
success. No one player should stick to the 
ball an instant longer than he can do l»est 
work with it. Tlie moment he reaches 
another player with a Ijetter o[)ening for the 
moment, he .should pass it to him, knowing 
that it will come back again when his 
chance comes. In a typical te<ani there are 
no star playei*s, and the goal is won by the 
efforts of tlie eleven, and not liy the efforts 
of any individual. Under the existing rules 
there is no room for gallery kicking or sin¬ 
gle-handed work. .411 have to combine, all 
have to be busy, and the Iwill to get down 
the field has to zigzag across it like a lioat 
Ideating to windward to avoid the iienalties 
that strew the sti*aight jiath. To win you 
mii.st. dribble and i»ass, and ]>assing is the 
chief accoiiiplishnient. But to pass pro- 
rierly you must know your man, and trust 
iiim, and lienee you iiiust play with him. 
And, like the liest (iricket eleven, the best 
football eleven is that >vhich oftenest plays 
the strict game together. 

.4nd in playing the game it is as well to 
liear in mind that the foot was made for 
kicking and the head was made for think¬ 
ing. A practice is increasing of “head¬ 
ing ” the uall, in w hich the head takes the 
place forbidden to the hands. This has 
become so popular in some parts that foot¬ 
ball is fast gaining for itself the name of 
headball. In the old manuals, wdien it 
said, “ use your head,” it did not mean use 
it mascularly, hut u.se it mentally. How¬ 
ever pretty the performance may look when 
half a dozen men are hitting up the ball 
like so many goats until it seems as though 
tme of their heads lia<l got loose, and was 
in vain endeavouring to drop on tlie right 
neck, you may rest assured that the goal¬ 
keeper would rather have the ball butted 
than kicked. 

Just as in cricket it is ejLsier to catch a 
ball that is thrown than one that has been 
hit, so in footlmll it is much easier to deal 
with a ball that has been headed than one 
that has lieen kicked. The heading busi¬ 
ness should Ije kept well under control ; all 
things f>eing equal, headers vcrsH,s' headers 
may win, but hea<]ers versus kickei-s will 
certainly lo.se. This lias clearly shown 
during the last few’ seasons w here the crack 
teAin lias been “surprised ” by the headed 
ball instead of Iteing headed back, being 


PART III. 

tlro])j>ed to the ground and kicked thi*ough 
liefore the liead's mental eflbrt liad grasj>ed 
the muscular need. It will lie found sound 
play never to head in front of a goal, for it 
gives the kee|»er an advantage of which lie 
is seldom loath to avail himself. 

If the goal-kee]>er is wise he always uses 
his hands, and never kicks until he is 
obliged to. And he does not throw the Iwill 
straiglit out, but sends it to the right or left. 

The acuter the angle the line of the liall 
so tlirown makes with the goal-line tlie 
more is the space narrowed lietween the 
goals for the enemy s return. Let those 
w iio iiave not tried it make a diagram of 
the aiUKiient distance as altere<l by the 
angle, and they will learn something that 
may Ije valuahle to them in another way. 

Let A B lie tlie goal jswts eight yards 
apart, and c D the course of the ball as 
thrown out by the keeper. If it is thrown 
out straight, as in Fig. 1, the whole 

D 


A • -C - I B 

front is clear for the return ; hut throw it 



and the available w’idth for the return is 
•'.1 minished in the proportion of E F to A B. 
Throw the Twill out just to graze the post, as 
in Fig .3, 



c s 


I and the chances are as E F is to b ; in 
j other words, two kicks must take the jilace 
I of one, for it is almost inqx)ssible to gel the 
ball in on such a slant. 

I The goal-keeiier should not run out more 

I than is necessary, and he sltould always 
j keep <M)ol and ready for emergencies, tie 
is the most imiK>rtant ineml)er of liis side, 
for it is of no u.sc Ids forwanls geting goals 
if he is to lose goals, w hereas if he saves 
his goals the other side cannot possibly 
win. The forw’ards are w-asting time W’ork- 
ing hard if all is not right “ at home.” 

The secret of successful hacking is back- 
ing-up. As soon as a back gets oil’ to stop 
some dangerous rush, the other back should 
drop into his place. It should be an axiom 
with frM)tl>alI players that the iinexjiected is 
i hound to hajipen, and iio man of their side 
should lie uiisupiKirted ; they may “ let him 
; have bis bead,*’ but tliey should be reatly 
to take on as soon as his career is run. 

In the newest arrangement of the field 
three half-hacks are provided for instead 
of tw’o. This is in answer to the tactics of 
keeping the wing ]ilayei’s in reserve, leaving 
eight men to do the rough w<irk and two to 
“confer the artistic merit ” by (;oiiiing with 
a rush when least ex’iiected. There can ha 
no doubt that with strong forwards the 
three half-back arrangement is the best. 

A half-back should know instinctively 


w liicli of his forwanls can do the l)est at tlie 
moiiientwith the Iwill, and to him he should 
►ass it on. His most useful kicks are w itli 
lis instep and side of his foot, for w iliness 
more than strengtli will be required of him. 
j His object is to siieed the hall, and when it 
I comes from the enemy’s si<le to so arrange 
' mattei*s that it falls an easy jney to liis 
own hacks. In fact, tlie hai ks and the for- 
I wards are his messengers ; in the attack he 
miLst choose to which of the forwanls tlie 
hall shall lie given, aiul in tlie defence lie 
must ch<K)se to which of the Iwu'ks he must 
trust. When there are three hall-hacks tlie 
outer ones take the <*orner kicks. 

Tlie forwanls are llie fighting divisimi .»f 
the team. To them the hard mecliaiiical 
work lielongs. They slioukl be ready to re- 
<«ive the ball from ilie half-hacks aiul deal 
with it at once, and dealing with it tliey 
should not yaw about the ground jtlaying 
thread-the-needle with each other, but keep 
their relative iM>sitions, and get the l»all 
througli by ])a.ssing instead of following. 
Nothing looks so lnul as to see a forwanl all 
over the field, first on one side and tlieii on 
the other; the left-hand man should always 
l)e the left-haml man, and the right-haiul 
man should always be on the right liaici, 
I^t the ball travel across as often as 
sihle, hut do not let the same man follow it 
in its devious course. The more the |»a?>sHs 
the iKitler chances, and if the attack can l-e 
' chosen freely, clioose to shoot at the goals 
from one of the wings. All the football 
oracles lay stress on the need of the centres 
to he Mire shots. The onlinary captain T>».*ars 
this in mind ami [irepares accordingly. Let 
the sure shots be ready, by all means, hut 
carry the goal from tlie unsusjiected wing. 
An(f get the Kail within reach of tlie g<»al 
by skin and activity rather than strengtlj, 
(iitrrge not at all, hustle not at all, head Iml 
little, and never turn your back on your f‘>e. 

(THE END.) 


A Prairie Yacht. 

A YACHT, the invention of Dr. H. M. 
Wheeler, of Grand Forks, Dakota, i** a 
novel craft that sails over the snow on tlic 
j>rairies at the rate of from thirteen to 
sixteen miles an hour, and even faster w hen 
there is a good hard (‘rust on the snow. 
The yacht is 32 feet in length, w idth of Ijcnin 
14 feet, mast 20 feet, main lioom 32 feet, gafi 
12 feet, jiblxiom 11 ^ feet. The ninners are 
stnmg toboggans 9 feet long, the front ones 
lieing 1 foot, and the rear ones 6 indies 
wide. The front runners have a central 
' shoe 2 feet long, projecting 1^ indies t-o 
prevent “drifting.’ liie Wly of tlie Wiat 
I IS raised aliove the runnel's 1 foot. Tiie 
framework is 3 feet across the stern, and 
the tiller is attached dire(.-tly to the rear- 
^ runner. Dr. Wheeler says in his letter :— 
“ Our country is a vast table land, and w itli 
the exce]>tion of ravines and w'ater-c<^u^^e^ is 
aiqiarently as level as the floor. Wc have 
j no fences, except small enclosures for ^to^k, 

! hence we have jilcnty of ‘sea rcK^m. My 
i mast is as high as w-ill go under telegra]>h 
' wdres, and even now .sometimes encouniers 
; them, on which account I have rigged an 
' iron fender shaped like an old-fasliioued 
figure 4, w'ith a line running from front 
angle tn bowsprit. When the front fa^ e 
of this 4 strikes a telegraph wire the wiie 
' hounds up and over it, and the yacht pa^ 

! along. ’ 




CHESS. 


Problem No. 188 . 

By P. G. L. F. 

_BLACK. _ 


a b c a c f t; h 



a b c <1 e f g h 


WHITE 5 +1=(> pieces, 

Wliite to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


Solutions. 

Problem No. 177.—1,B—K K 7, KorP 
niove.s. 2, K—B 6 or B 7, or Kt—B 2 or 
takes P mate aec. 

I’ROBLEM No. 178.—1, P- Q 4, PxP(or 
fi, b). 2, —B P X (.^ (or c). 3, K—K 5 mate, 

(c) Any other move. .3, Q x P at Q 5 or to B 2 
mate. —(rt) K x K. 2, Q—B 2 (ch.), K x P. 
3, Q—B 5 mate.—(6) Any other move. 
2, Q X K P, and 3, Q or Kt mate.s ace. 

Problem No. 179.—1, Kt—(^6, P—B4. 
2, B—li8, P—B.3. 3, Kt -Kt7, K—Ko. 4, 
Kt—B 5 double cheek and mate. 

Problem No. 180.-1, B—BS, P—Ft 6. 2, 
P—Q 8 l>econiing a It, P—li 7. 3, B x P (dis. 
ch.), K X B. 4, K—Q R 8, B—Kt .sq. 5, R 
7 (ch), B—B 2. 6, R—K Kt stj., K moves 

dis. ch. and mate. 

Proble.m No. 181.—1, K x P, any move. 
2, Kt mate.s accordingly. 

PROBI.EM No. 182.—1, B—Bsq.,PxPor 
K—K o (or a, h). 2, P—Q 4 (cli.), any. .3, Q 
mates at K7, K.3 or Q 3 acc. — (a ) P—B 4. 2, 

B3 (ch.), and Q, B or P mates acc.—(6) 
K-Q3. 2, Q—K 6 (ch.), K—B4. 3, Q-Kt 6 
mate. 

Problem No. 18.3.—1, Kt—K 3, and 2, 
Kt mates direct or by di.scovery. 

Problem No 184.—1, Kt x P, K—K r> (or 
a,b,c). 2,Q—K6(ch.),K—Q6orBG. .3, Kt 
—Kt 4or Kt—R4 mate acc.—(rt)K—Kto. 2, 
Q—K Kt 6 (ch.), K—B6 or R 6. 3, Kt ^—Q 4or 

—Kt 3 mate acc.— (b) K—Kt 7. 2, Q—K 2 
(ch.), K—R 6 or Kt 8. 3, Kt—B 4 or —K B 

2 mate acc.— (c) B—Kt 7. 2, Q—B 4, B 
moves. 3, Kt—R4, mate. 

PROBLE.M No 185.—1, R—K 4, R—Kt 5 
(or a, 5, c). 2, R—B4 (ch.), R or K x R or K 
—K 4 or Kt 4. .3, Q x R P or B P, or Kt—Q 

3 mate acc.— (a) R x R. 2, Q x R P (ch.), K 

—B .X 3, Kt—Q 3 mate.—(5) K—Kt 4. 2, 
Kt—K « (ch.), K—R 3 or B4. .3, Q—Kt 7 or 

K 7 mate acc.—(c) R—R 8. 2, Q—R7 (ch.), 
K—Kt 4. .3, Kt—K 6 mate. 
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Soy’^ Own Pafiei‘. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

J. A. W. H.—The four-mover now seems 
to Ije correct with the K on K Kt 2, but, as 
you say, you had better try to imi)rovc it 
still. 

G. H. M.—Problems in accordance with 
the .Julnlee Chess were composed in the 
year 1879, as the following stratagem of 
twenty pieces by H. F. L. Meyer sliows :— 
White, K e 7 ; M h 1 ; N f 2 ; U a 4, f C 
P b 4, c 1, c 2, d 1. Black, K e 5 ; M a 1, 
a 3 ; N b 3 ; P c 6, c 7, d 2, d 3, d 4, f 4, f 
5. White mates in live (5) moves. 

-- 

CoiTcsponticnce. 


Anxious to Learn.— l. One of the best of the 
practical paper# is ‘‘ Anintciir a sixpenny 

monthly magazine, published by Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 2. We answer no queries on receipt i>f .‘^tamped 
directeil envelope. If they are not answered here 
they are not answered at all, and the enclosure of 
a stamp makes no dilfeienee. 

Lk Canne i>k Jour.— 1. The holes are air-buhhles. 
In making lead castings you should melt the 
metal thoroughly, and skim it, and then pour it iu 
very steadily. 2. lu meiisuring a river you get at 
the width by making a similar triangle on the hank 
you are on. But a stick a on the bank opposite 
S(»ine tree or landmark u ; on the other hank lower 
down the river plant amither stick c. opposite an¬ 
other landmark D. Join a B and A P. Broduce 
B A to E. and D A to P. Along A F take some point 
where you can draw a line fniin O in A F to H in A K 
etiual to A 0 and parallel to it. Then /. H will be 
equal to B A, which is the width of the river. 
3. You are not allowed to make explosives witliout 
a licence froin the Home Oflice. When you have 
got the licence, and had your buildings passed by 
the inspector, we will tell you how to set to work. 

C. B. P. — 1. The chess-trees are a piece of oak or 
other hard wood bolted to the top sides of a ship 
l)efore the gangway for hauling the main tack 
down to. The tre.stlc-trees are two pieces of l)ard 
wood standing fore an»l aft on the hounds. The 
cross-trees are two pieces of hard wood which 
stand athwart ships on scores cut into the trestle- 
trees; the tops, when present, are rested on the 
cross-trees. Tlie splrketting is Ihe strake of 
planks immediately over the waterway, extern iug 
up so as to form the lower sill of the port, Tuc 
stemson is a large arching piece of compass timber, 
lx)lted inside of the apron to the stem. The stern- 
son is a knee-piece of oak scarphed into the keel¬ 
son and fayed into the throats of the transoms. 
The keelson is an inner keel laid along tiie middle 
of the floor tlml>er8. 2. The lightest boat is the 
dingey, which is fourteen feet long; the jolly-boat 
comes next, 8;iy it is eighteen feet long ; then the 
gig, say twenty-four feet long; then the cutter, say 
twenty-eight feet long; then the galley, say thirty- 
two feet long ; tlien the idiniace, (»f the same 
length ; and then the launch, say forty feet long. 

F. C. Francis,-T o “get water-colours to look 
shiny" mix tliem with gum-wattr. 

U. Nuro.n. -1. Topsails aie not necessary for small 
schooners; in fact, they do better without them. 
The more you cut up u sail plan the weaker you 
make it. 2. The keel must always be included in 
the depth. You can get the curves otf a lM>at by 
arranging a row of pencils on a T-square side by 
side, pandean-piiK) fasiiion, and pushing each 
pencil close up to the boat's side aud clamping 
them in position. On removing the boat you will 
hud that a line through the pencil-points xvill give 
you the curve. You •can also get the curve by 
bending slips of tliin lead iigninst the hull. 

Fkater.- Take the coins to the Coin Department, 
British Museum, w.c. 

Willow.—T lie hundred has been made by the same 
mail iu au iuniugs only thrice; in a tlrst-class match 
twice. The flist occasion was at Lord’s in July, 
1817, when W. I.Aml<crt. playing for Sussex, made 
107 not out in the first innings, and 157 in the 
second. The second occasion was during the Can¬ 
terbury week of 1868, when .Mr. W. G. Orace, for 
South of tile Thames, made 130 in the first innings, 
and 102 not out iu the second. The third occasion 
was at Gloucester, in the Kent v Gloucestershire 
letuni match of 1^7. wlien Mr. W. G. Grace made 
101 ill the first innings and 103 not out in the 
Second. In minor matches the feat has been 
accomplished about half a dozen times. 

Bibi.iofhile.—T he process is too long for us to 
descrilie here. You will find fimtnictions on book¬ 
binding in all branches in ilie foiirtli volume of 
Spon’s “ Workshop Receipts, ’ price five shillings. 
It is published at 125, Strand. 


Deutsche Forellk.—S ee our article on “Fishing 
.Stations near Loudon" in the part for April, 1882. 

A Questioner.— 1. “Tliruugli Fire and Through 
Water was iu the tlftli volume It began in the 
May part of 1882. 2. It dciieuds on the seaMin of 
the year. The rale is about uiiie knots, 3. No. 

S. B.-Louisiana, at the time the events are sup¬ 
posed have taken place, was all the region west 
of the .Mississippi extending from the .Mexican 
Gulf to British America. It was claimed by France 
iu 1«U3, and the French sold their claim to the 
United .States for Ilf teen niillions of dollars. This 
old Louisiana is now cut up into the central 
States. 

Archie Charles E.—We had articles on balloons, 
giving patterns of the gores, iu November part, 
1880. 

Furniture,— Mix together thoroughly one part each 
of lac varnish and wood spirit with two parts ot 
raw linseed oil. Try this on the table-top. It is 
generally H first-rate “reviver.’’ .A simpler prepa¬ 
ration is vinegar mixed with twice its bulk of 
spirits-of-wiue, and then addetl to as mucli linseed 
oil as would form a third of the mixtux-e. 

Eog-OTLST.—T t is very hard indeed to name binls’- 
eggs from water-colour sketches, unless every 
detail be most carefully atteinled to. Of the four 
wliich you send. No. 1 is that of the tree pipit, and 
No. 4 that of the common bunting; Nos. 2 and 3 
are not sulliciently clear and exact. 

P. Webber. — Pinch butterflies and thin-botlied 
moths sharply at the base of the wings l)etweeii 
the thumb and finger. In the case of larger ones, 
put a drop or two of chloioform or lienzine collaa 
into tlie box containing them. 

Lepiix>i*tera.— The only book that we can really 
recomineud is Newman's “ British Butterflies ano 
Aloths," which you can obtain from any of the 
London dealere. Its cost is £1, but it is well worth 
the money. 

A Reader ok the B. O. P.—Write to Mr. Cooke, 
30, Museum .Street, London, w.c. 

CX)NN Y G. The only trustworthy book, w ith coloured 

S lates, upon caterpillars is that by the late William 
luchler, now being publislied by the Ray Society 
Tliis is a really maguiflceiit work, and you cannot 
have a better. 

H. (Oxford.)-Woodllce are crustaceans, and feed 
entirely upon decaying animal and vegetable sub¬ 
stances. rhey are very fond of moisture, and 
during drought, or iu dry spots, they are never to 
be seen. As to getting ri»l of them, our own 
experience is that one can’t. 

East Dulwich.- It is a ti-ade term, and the proper 
way to spell trade terms is as the trade spells 
tbcin. If you were U) get a larger dictionary you 
would find the additional meaning. Never argue 
on what is “not in the dictionary." At the same 
time, as outsiders, we should spell the word as you 
do. 

dv ZoXityuv. —The plant is the Lousewort (/’'.d^cu- 
laris paluif(Tin), one of the Scrophularlaceie. 

A. E. Gregory. —Engineers in the Royal Navy liave 
to pass in as students by competitive examination, 
and be specially traiuetl on tlie Marlborough and 
at Keybam. For particulars see back numbers. 

8HEKT ANCHOR.- In our second article we ha*l a 

? ructicul article on “ Hammockb, and all about 
Jieiu.” 

Yachtsman.—Y ou can get the flttings for a model 
brig from Stevens, Model Dockyard, Aldgate ; or 
Bateman’s Model Dockyard in Fleet Street. 

A Carpenter.— No book on drill would make you 
grow. Better join the volunteers, and get drilled. 
Practise with Indian clubs. 

Wagstaff.—T o clear your skin you want earlier 
rUing, more moniing bathing, healthier food, aud 
more exeicise. The pimples come liecausc your 
system is out of onler. 

Mot.—W e cannot repeat. We had a series of 
articles on Fire ^lluons, and How to Make 
'rheiii,” in the third volume. Tliey were in the 
parts for November and December, 1880; and 
January, 1881. 

Garland.— 1. Write for particulars to Secretary of 
Royal College of Vetcrii-ary Surgeons, Camden 
Town, London, N.W. 2. There is a “Guliie to 
Accountancy.” published by Gee and Co. For par¬ 
ticulars of the next e.xaminations apply to the 
Secretary of the Institute of Chartered .Account¬ 
ants, Copthall Buildings, E.C. 

Tike.—'T he l>oat would cost a'lout £20. The rent 
would be about a shilling a week, but it might be 
much more. It is better to hire a boat from a 
builder, and let him keep his own boat at his own 
risk. 

Charles. In distillation you heat the liquid to 
steam, and then condense the steam. The proper 
way is to have a glass retort in which to boil tite 
water, and let the long tubular neck lead into a 
worm. 

E. Taylop..— -As a 1>eginner your best plan would be 
to write to Mr. Pitman, .Amen Corner. Paternoster 
Row. He will send you price list of li>*ok8 on sbort- 
hand. 
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HAERY TREVERTON: 


A STORY OF COLONIAL LIFE. 


Ry Lady Broom i:. 


l>een told that the pul) 
lie-house stood close hv 
the roadside, it corn 
forted me to i-eflect 
that even in my dazed 
and stupid state I couhl 
hardly have miss<*d it 
When I had walked 
al)Out three mile.^ 
the sun rose, and 


CHAPTER VII. -THE BUSH-FIRE. 


IITeary, footsore and dirty, I trudge<l 
I T along the dusty track, wonder¬ 
ing w'hether it could be p> 08 sible 
that I had passed the Travel¬ 
lers Rest ; but as I had 


There wee a terrific blaxa*' 
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I felt felt more done up and thirsty with 
each step after that. In fact the thirst 
was becoming most distressing, when 
suddenly 1 heard a dear old familiar 
sound ivhich promised food, water, 
rest, everything I most needed ! Yes, 
the loud discordant crow of an old 
cock sounded as sweetest music to my 
ears and helped me to quicken my pace 
till I came to a clearing in the forest, 
in the centre of which stood a cottage. 

Yes, here w’as the Traveller’s Rest at 
last, and never was signboard more 
appropriately named ! There was the 
traveller himself rudely depicted with 
a bundle on his back, and holding out a 
pannikin, but I did not linger to admire 
this work of art, and lost no time in 
knocking at the door, which was opened 
by a bare-footed girl with unkempt 
hair and bleared eyes. I was too parched 
with thirst for an unnecessary word, and 
walked past her into an empty kitchen 
with a huge fireplace. I threw down 
my sw'ag and asked for a drink of water. 
The girl seemed as taciturn as I was, 
for she merely pointed first to a panni¬ 
kin and then to a bucket, and told me 
to help myself. I needed no second 
invitation, but, dipping my pannikin 
into the water, drank a^ain and again 
until my thirst was satisfied. 

“ My word ! but you w'ere pretty dry,” 
remarked the damsel. 

“Yes,” I replied, “this is the.first 
drink I have had since yesterday after¬ 
noon, and, what made matters worse 
for me, I was chased about the bush in 
the middle of the night by a drunken 
teamster ” 

“That must have been Red Tom,” 
said the girl; “ he left here last night 
about eleven o’clock pretty well drunk 
and took a bottle with him for the road. 
It was a good job you were able to give 
him the double, or you wouldn’t have 
been here now. 

“ Indeed, and why not 1 ” 

“ Well, it’s just this : when Red Tom’s 
drunk he’s mad, ana when he’s mad 
he’d just as soon kill a man as not. 
One day he was on the spree here, and 
he and another chap had a tight; they 
both tumbled down, and whiles they was 
on the ground Tom bit t’otlier chap’s ear 
clean off and then chewed it up ; my 
word, but he M a brute-beast when he’s 
in drink ! ” 

“Yes, I am very thankful I did not 
fall into his clutches ; and now tell me 
if I can have a room here and some 
breakfast.” 

“ Yes, but it’s only just six o’clock, and 
the missus ain’t up yet. You can go 
into that bedroom if you like, and have 
a wash and a lie-down and the girl 
pointed to a door opening into a lean-to. 
The room was small, but fairly clean, 
with a little bedstead, a cliair, a tin of 
water on a box, and a broken looking- 
glass for its furniture. I cauglit sight 
in the latter of a face besmea?-ed with 
dust and charcoal and a pair of blood¬ 
shot eyes, which I hardly recognises! as 
my own property. 

A good wash was nearly as enjoyahV 
as the big drink in the kitrhiai liad 
been, and lean never forget, the ndi*'f 
of taking my boots off.. I tbrpw iiivs^lf 
on the bed, closed my achiic' evs a?ul 
slept till the girl called me fe^ jv-.n|v- 
fast. The landlord and hi ' 
downstairs, and invited me \<--y ' ivilly 


to join them at their meal, though both 
they and their children regarded me, I 
could see, wdth some curiosity. 

The bre^ikfast was plain but ample, 
and I did full justice to a dish of capital 
mutton chops and several eggs—my 
first meal for more than tw'enty-four 
hours, with a tramp of thirty miles into 
the bargain. 

“I suppose you’ll not be going any 
farther to day ? ” remarked the land¬ 
lord as w’e rose from breakfast. “ Any¬ 
how, I wouldn’t advise you to try it* 
the land-wind has set in, and we shall 
have a regular scorcher before the day 
is out.” 

“No, I shall not go on to-day,” I 
replied as I walked to the door and met 
a blast from the terrible east wdnd, 
w hich w'as blowing clouds of dust along 
the road and carrying scraps of paper, 
straws, and dead leaves high into the 
air, whilst the fow*ls stood in the shade 
of the verandah with their beaks wide 
open, gasping wdth the heat. 

Presently the landlord came into the 
room, and, giving his wife the key of 
the bar, tola her not to draw a drop 
more liquor for any one without his 
sanction, as he could smell a bush-fire, 
which must be travelling wfith the wind 
in the direction of the homestead. The 
good woman looked uneasy at this piece 
of news, and I asked her if she antici¬ 
pated any danger. 

“ Well, yes ; there is always dangerj” 
she answered, “when a land-wind is 
driving a bush-tire in front of it. But 
we are pretty clear of the bush here, 
and the traffic has worn away the grass 
about the premise.s. We’re oblig^ to 
shut up the bar, for it wouldn’t do to 
have the sawyers and other men drunk, 
as it’s more than likely there will be 
plenty to do before night, and we shall 
want them all to lend a helping hand, 
maybe.” 

The anticipations of the good woman 
were soon fully realised, for in about an 
hour’s time two teamsters came driving 
up to the inn like perfect Jehus, and 
reported that they had been compelled 
to throw away their loads on to the 
road and drive as fast as possible with 
empty carts to save their own and their 
horses’ lives, that the fire was coming 
along on each side of the road at the 
rate of several miles an hour, and would 
be with us in a very short time. Even 
as they spoke dense volumes of bl^k 
smoke came drifting towards us, making 
the atmosphere thicker and hotter than 
ever. 

We were aii soon fully employed : 
every bucket and tub was quickly filled 
with water, and the men on the place 
cut down a quantity of green boughs 
w*ith which to beat out any fire that 
might approach or be blown on to the 
homestetid. Scarcely were our prepara¬ 
tions completed when we heard the 
crackling and roaring of the flames, and 
in a few minuter we saw the tire run¬ 
ning along the ground towartls us. No 
woiider the teamsters had been obliged 
to drive for their lives ! The flames, 
driven by the fierce east wind, came 
raping along, licking up everything 
before them in their desolating course. 
Now and again, when a dead tree 
caught fire, the flames would crackle 
and roar witli increased fury, creating 
a terrific blaze. Then perhaps the dry 


tendrils of a thickly-massed creeper 
w’oiild catch a flying spark, and the 
tire would sweep right up to the top of 
a high tree and then pass on, leaving it 
all black and smouldering. 

The teri-itic roaring of the flames, the 
dense volumes of smoke, and the occa¬ 
sional ci jishing of timber, all tended 
to render the long hours of the 
night during which we watched and 
waited aw’ful, but grand beyond the 
power of words to describe. 

It w’as just before daylight when the 
terrible eneniv came wfithin our reach, 
slow’ly, indeea, at first, but with deter- 
mine<l fury. Our little band of de- 
fendei s had each armed himself with a 
big bough, «and n stack of such boughs 
lay within easy reach. Owing to the 
timber has ing been cleared aw^ay in the 
vicinity of the place, the tierc^est flames 
swept along on each side of us. But 
ther e w as plenty of work to do, for as 
the wind drove the tire along every 
blade and twig of the sc'ant vegetation 
cauglit liglit; besides wdiich, fragments 
of blazing bark, leaves w hich were one 
red glow, and even fiery boughs, were 
blown in our direction, and anpeared to 
set the very ground they touened alight. 
The fulvanced guard of bushmen were 
tliei’e, however, i*eady to meet the foe,, 
and, bush in hand, 1 joined their line, 
each man beating with desperate 
ener’gy at the patches of flame running 
along the ground towards the little 
house. Sometimes the fire would resist 
all attempts in one particular 8|>ot to 
Ireat it out, and then its opponents 
would shout for lielp, and we all ru^ed 
to their aid, fighting a de-spenite battle 
amid clouds of dust and volumes of 
black smoke. Then w’hen our united 
efforts had stopped the danger in that 
direction, it only needed a glance in 
another to see the tongues of flame 
licking up everything before them and 
gaining on us with frightful rapidity. 

And so we fought on till the first sun 
rays seemed to have more effect in 
quenching the blaze than anything we 
hod been doing, and there came a mo¬ 
ment to pause and rest. The women 
and children had worked, in their way, 
as hard as we men had done in ours. 
All the night they brought us buckets 
and pannikins of water from the well 
as well as fresh boughs from the stack 
in our rear. Indeed, without their help 
we must have fallen from suffocation 
and exhaustion. 

At last the battle was over, but the 
blackened faces, singed hair and whis¬ 
kers, and the laboured breathing and 
coughing of the men, told how sharp 
and fierce had been the struggle for 
even a narrow victory. Yes, it had been 
a terrible fight. With aching chests, 
parched throats, and scorched eyes we 
at last returned to the house. The land¬ 
lord and his wife were loud in their 
praises and thanks for the services we 
had rendered them, and gave practical 
expression to their gratitude by dis- 
triouting food and b^r in unlimited 
quantities. I tried a draught of beer, 
but it tasted warm and sickening, and I 
felt much too exhausted to take food; 
so with several of the othera I went ofT 
to the w’eB, where we enjoyed delightful 
drinks of cold water, and cooIm our 
heated heads in the horse-trough, re¬ 
gardless of the risk of a chill. How*- 
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€ver, there did not appear to be much 
danger of such a thing, for the heat was 
80 intense that it S3emed impossible to 
obtain relief for more than a few 
seconds. 

We spent the rest of the long da^ in 
trying to cool down, and to obtain a 
little fresh air, but both these objects 
were difficult of attainment, for the sun 
was hot, the tires round aliout us hotter 
still, and the land-wind drove us into 
the house, which felt hotter than all, for 
a batch of bread had just been drawn 
^m the oven. 

However, all things must have an 
end, and after the sun had gone down 
the land-wind moderated, and we were 
at last able to take some food and lie 
down, worn out with fatigue, yet thank¬ 
ful that we had escaped the worst con¬ 
sequences of so terrible a bush-lire and 
had still a roof over our heads. 


CHAPTER Vm.— shingle-splitters’ 
YARNS. 

When I awoke next morning I felt as 
though some one had given me a good 
thralling. My arms and legs were stiff, 
every bone in my body ached, and my 
eyes smarted painfully from the heat 
and smoke of the night before. 

The landloixl and his wife no doubt 
saw, as I sat at breakfast with them, 
that I was suffering from over-exertion, 
for they kindly invited me to remain 
for another day as their guest. I 
gladly accepted the suggestion, for I 
was quite unht for anytliing but the 
■complete rest which the cooler state of 
the atmosphere now permitted. The 
land-wind had quite blown iteelf out,and 
the temperature, though still high, was 
no longer suffocating. In the afternoon 
I made a feeble attempt to do a little 
waging on my own account, but my 
barefooted friend, having detected me, 
promptly ordered me to “get out of 
that,’^for she would do the bits of things 
for me, an offer I gratefully accepted. 

Next day, after dinner, the landlord 
told me that lie was going to drive to 
some splittere’ huts alx>ut fifteen miles 
off, but in the sjvme direction in which 
I was travelling, and added that I might 
have a seat in his spring-cart so far. I 
gladly availed myself of this chance of 
getting a lift along my roarl, and, pack¬ 
ing up my swag, shook hands with the 
landlady, gave a small tip to my bare¬ 
footed friend, and was soon jogging 
along the road towards Fielder’s Farm, 
still thirty miles off. 

How different the bush looked that 
day ! Nothing but blackness, smoke, 
and desolation in every direction ; the 
only relief to the eye coming from a 
burning or smouldering log, which made 
a patch of lurid glow amid the sur¬ 
rounding gloom. Occasionally we saw 
a still burning tree fall with a crash to 
the ground, or heard a distant thud, 
which told that some forest giant had 
at last given in to the fire which had for 
forty-eight hours been eating out his 
hollow trunk. About eight mdes from 
the inn we found ourselves obliged to 
drive round the two heaps of smoulder¬ 
ing grain which the teamsters had flung 
out into the track in order to facilitate 
their escape, and a little arther on we 
suddenly seemed to emerge from the 


blackened and smouldering bush, and 
our eyes were once more gladdened and 
refreshed by the cool green of the shrub 
which formed the dense growth of the 
forest. 

The remainder of the drive was plea¬ 
sant enough; and at sundown we 
reached two small huts, standing a 
couple of hundred yards back from the 
track. A cheerful lire crackled and 
biased in front of the sylvan-looking 
little dwellings, and several men sat 
or lounged near, some smoking, and one 
absorb^ in reading a tattered bit of 
newsjjaper: these were tJie sliingle- 
splitters. 

They appeared very pleased to see 
the landlord, who liod not only brought 
them a fresh supply of provisions, but 
a couple of bottles of b^r, which were 
very soon opened, and we all fell to 
talking. The landloi*d—who never could 
remember my name—gave the assem¬ 
bled company to understand in a 
general way that I was a young chap 
ust out from the old country, who had 
lelped manfully to put out the fire at 
the Traveller’s Rest, and was now on 
his way to Fielder’s Farm. 

“And how did the fire get started, 
gafl’er?” asked a big beamed fellow; 
“ teamsters, I suppose.” 

“ Yes,” answei*ed the landlord, “ two of 
them came driving into the yard with 
empty carts, and sjiid they had chucked 
out their loads to save themselves.” 

“ Just so,” said the big man, “we saw 
these same two go by the day before the 
fire started, and I wouldn’t mind betting 
my Ixittom dollar that they never took 
the tmuble to put their camp tire out 
before leaving that same morning. 
They knew right well what leaving 
your tire in mean.s all the same. It 
means a spark bouncing out, a blaze 
among the dry grass, and a tire that 
perhai)s destroys thousands of pounds’ 
worth of property. Where would we 
have been if the fire had chnnccd to 
start to windward of Wliy, we 

should have lost, at the very least, a 
hundred pounds’ worth of shingles.” 

Every one had something to say on 
the subject, but the conversation was 
soon interrupted by the call of “Tea-ho!” 
and we all gathered round the fire to 
partake of a regular bushman’s meal of 
tea, mutton, and damper. Tliere must 
have been some one with a genius for 
cooking among the men, for the food, 
plain juid even coarse as it was, could 
not have been better made. After tea 
pipes were lit, and the landlord pro¬ 
duced a bottle ; the tea - pannikins 
were ha.stily rinsed out and did duty 
as tumblers, and the conversation — 
much to my satisfaction—soon drift^ 
back again to bush-tires. Many stories 
were told, but the one I found most 
interesting was of a teamster who on 
one occasion liad left a certain town 
with a three-horse team and a cartload 
of general stores for a shopkeeper up 
country. He had also provided hii»' 
self with P bottle of brandy, and he 
acknowledged that he drank away until 
he went to sleep on the top of his loarl. 
That was the last thing he remembered, 
and the rest of the story is only conjec¬ 
ture. It is supposed that the horses, 
having no one to guide them, went off 
the road and upset the cart into an olr| 
sawpit. .Some lucifer-matches and 


kerosine oil were among the load, and 
they must have ignited, for only a heap 
of charred rubbish remained of the loaa, 
and the poor horses were burned beyond 
all recognition. Curiously enough, the 
drunken brute must have been pitched 
clear of all danger, and he did not even 
wake up until the mischief had been 
done. He had not even a scratch on 
him. but he lost his horses, cart, and iti 
load. 

Another story was about a shepherd 
who had camp^ at the edge of a 
thicket for the night, and on the follow¬ 
ing morning made an early start to get 
through with his flock, numbering a 
thousand sheep. What must have been 
his horror when, about an hour after¬ 
wards, he perceived dense volumes of 
smoke following him ! It was too late 
then to remember, with bitterest r*egret, 
that he had left his little canip tire still 
burning ; nor was there any loophole of 
escape for his flock with a dense thicket 
all around the narrow tiack on w'hicL 
they were travelling. 

In vain did he run to and fro, urging 
on with shouts and yells his frighteneo 
sheep. Ill vain did the poor collie bark 
himself dumb, and “ work ” till he w as 
done up, and fain to lie on the ground. 
The roaring flames came on befiire the 
rising wind, till he could feel liot only 
their heat, but their scorching tongues. 
Poor fellow ! he had well-nigh ex¬ 
hausted himself in trying to save his 
flock, and now he had to make a 
supreme effort to save himself. As he 
ran sw’iftly forwards he gave one last 
look over his shoulder at his poor flock. 
They had rushed clo^ together, as sheep 
always do when fr^htened, and were 
bleating with fear, hi another moment. 
th#^y became a mass of struggling living 
flame, and in a few minutes tliere was 
roast mutton enough for an army! 
Fortunately the poor shepherd and his 
ood dog escaped the tire, although they 
oth nearly died of want of water and 
of exhaustion. 

On another occasion a bush-fire broke 
out suddenly, and did so much damage 
to property that the settlers turned out 
in a liody to investigate the (jause, and 
try to find out and prevent its occurring 
again. After some searching they found 
the charred remains of three human 
beings and four small hooi)s, which had 
evidently belonged to a spirit-keg. A 
little inquiry led them to the conclusion 
that the remains were those of three 
men, who, having become helplessly 
drunk, had gone to sleep in their hut, 
which a spark had set on tire; and so 
they had perished miserably, besides 
doing an immense amount of injury to 
their neighbours’ property. 

The best story, however, was told by 
the man wdth the large head who an¬ 
swered to the name of Jack. I will try 
and repeat it as nearly as possible in 
his own words. 


(To b* continued ) 
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EDRIC THE NORSEMAN : 

A TALE OF ADVEN’TL'RE AND DISCOVERY. 

BV J. F. II^DGETTS, 

•atf. Pro/fssor and Croum Examiner at Moscow, Antiiar oj "'Harold, the Boy-Earl," "lean Dobrof," Kormak the Viking," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER rv.—HOW EDRIC SAVED A PUPPY. 



*'Edric was not such a boy as that." 


i^iirik (or Erik, as the name is 
ij^ BOinetimes written) was a treiuen- 
lous fellow. He had discovered Green- 
and many years figo, and now was 
vanished thither for slaying some one 
in a quarrel. His term of punishment, 
only three years, it seems, had long ex- 
oired, but he cared not to return to 
Iceland, having got used to the little 
colony, which he himself had founded. 


The Icelanders on quitting Norway a 
century before the dateof our story, had 
biken with them a grand store of the old 
Scandinavian myths, superstitions, le- 
ends, and histories, winch had been 
anded down from generation to gene¬ 
ration in Denmark, Nor\yay, Swetlen, 
and the Islands. The earlier colonists 
had been driven to seek shelter from 
the despotism of King Harold Harfagra, 


or Harold of the Fair Hair, and the 
Icelanders continue to this day to re¬ 
tain the language of old Scandinavia in 
its purity, and to preserve many cus¬ 
toms which have been long forgotten 
in what is now called Scandinavia. 

Beside this peculiar conservative ten¬ 
dency, the Icelanders cherished a steady 
aversion to the kingly othce. They 
were and are Republicans, and from the 





















ninth to the thirteenth century Iceland Greenland. Tlien it came to pass that the old man, though he was far toe 

was the only countrj[ in Europe where one of Eirik’s men jestingly observed pi-oud to show it. The rest of the 

men could enjoy civil and religious that all Byarn’s crew looKed fat and evening passed in feasting, and then 
freedoni. well. the sailor-soldiers were accommodateo 

During the reign of Olaf Trygg- “ Well, so they do,” said Eirik, “they with liearskins. sealskins, and the like,, 
v^n, however, on account of certain must have the secret of living upon air, to sleep on in tiie liall. 
aid which he extended to the Ice- or stowing flesh in such a manner as Next moniing Eirik went to vievr the 
landers, he was regarded as a friend not to lose its freshness in the summer, “ Sleipner,” of which he much approved 
and patron by them, and was even eh i Byam, lad ! How is it / Thou Her strength and build drew down hip 
appealed to in certain cases of legal dost not look half starved ; is it thy warmest jiraise, but what astonishec 
difficulty almost as though he were in Christianity that teaches thee to liim the most was a group of half a 
fact a King of Iceland. Thus it hap- manage w’ithout food ? If so, by Thor ! dozen deer upon the deck, of such b 
per.ed that in the case of Eirik the Red I will turn Christian when thou kind as had not yet been seen in Nor 
he had been apjxmled to by that tur- pleasest, and sail the seas with such way or in Iceland. They had beei. 
bulent gentleman, and had given judg- a well-fed host as shall subdue the caught by Osric when on shore, anc 
ment, much to Eirik's surprise, against world.” seemed quite tame. In form ana sizt 

him, so that Eirik was disgusted with This mode of putting it, this sneer at they more resembled the fallow deer of 
the King and with the Republic too, Christiauit\% proved too much of a trial English parks than the huge elks of 
and thus it was more pleasant to him for Byarii^ resolve of secrecy. He Norway or the reindeer of the I^ap 
to live a sort of patriarch among his blurted out, landers. 

little flock in Greenland than to return “ Yarl Eirik Thorwaldson ! the Chris- “How ! Wliat! Are these the tre^ 
to Iceland or to go to Norwav. tian, as thou sayest, wants for nothing, sures ye liave brought ? ” 

Leif was the favourite of all his sons • but men are nowadays not fed by “ Ay, yarl, but we have more below,* 

he was not more than thirty years of minicles ; means are provided and men said Byani. “Go, Edric, bring the 
'age, and, indeed, he show^ a very help thcnnselves in loving trust and bird.” 

laudable amount of filial piety. His gratitude.” Quickly as a modeqn midshipmafk 

conduct to his father was respectful in “ Ha, ha, ha ! tell me what means the boy descended, but soon returnee 
the extreme, and almost childish in the were found to feed thy sailors and keep bringing a mocking-bird, the foot ol 
touching w’ay in which he humoured up their good looks i Hast thou on which had been secured by leatherr 
all the old man’s whims. His object in board a remnant of thy ‘ w onder fowl ’ i thongs not unlike what the nobles uset 
the present visit was to ask him over to ^ ^ ., . , , 

the Greendale house to pass the Yule- 
tide with him and his brother, and also 
to obtain his sanction for his marriage 
with a fair young damsel whom he had 
brouglit to Iceland with her sister and 
the ])riests. 

Old Eirik was a pagan of the 
staunclipst kind, a son of Odin of the 
ancient stamp, and bitter words hiid 
left his lips when speaking of his sons 
and theiT abandoning the faith and 
turning Christians. When Leif a<l- 
dressed him gently and suggested that 
he too should adopt the faith of Christ, 
the old man brote out firriously, and 
said: 

“What I ? Baptized ! Yes, I have 
been baptized, but in the streams of 
blood flowing from slaughtered foes. 

Water ! would that do more for me 
than blood ] St. Peter ! I know him 
not I want not his aid to enter heaven 
to visit gods that I know nothing of. No, ^ 

Leif, they flourish still, the gods of least; the world ends here ! ” funny looking puppy, entirely black 

Valhallab,and Thor in his chariot thun- Then sjiid Leif to his father, with all its hair curlea like the wool of 

dering rides ruling the heavens ! And “ Dear Eirik Thorwaldson, remember certain kinds of sheep known in tht 

Odin, too, Prince of Valhalla, is still that some thirty years ago people in east of Europe, in his arms. The great 

walking in life eternal. When he was Iceland knew no more of Greimland good-nature of this curious animal wa» 

man in flesli on earth, and saw that than >ve of other lands that lie beyond ; ; almost overwhelming. He wovld lick 

Death would seek to enslave him, then and many years before thy own dis- , Edric’s face and show so much affectioi 

he drew boldly his mighty sword and covery of Greenland, Iceland was found j in such a lx>isterou8 way that Edru 

rent asunder the springs of life, so that in just the self-siime way. I’hen few ; scarce could hold him, and, puppj 

his spirit daring, and glad of the reek- b(;lieved that it was found at all when though he was, he was full eigh^t 

ing bloofl, sought the eternal flclds of news of it first came to Norway at inches long, and round and stout as anj 

Valhalla.” least I heard so from old men wliose modern lady’s mufl’. There was a sort ol 

Such a torrent of Scandinavian my tho- fathers had explained to them how Ice- humour in this puppy’s eye as if he 

logical doctrine closed the young man’s land had been found.” were so full of fun that he would bur ip 

lips, but did not sliake his faith. He This argument apperired to strike the out presently into a hearty laugh, 

hoped that time and oppoHunity tierce old lieathen, for, after a pause, he As so<m jvs Eirik saw him he becamf 

would come and do the work far better said, infected with the puppy’s fun, anc 

than he could. “Well,the first thing to do is to tuste laughe<l a hearty Scandinavian roai 

It wiis the evening of tho day the the foo<l and see what kind of stufl’this which so encouraged this queer pupn? 
morning of which had witnessed the new-discovered country yields.” that he wriggled himself loose fro^i 

scone VH>tween tlie p.'igan fatlier and Leif w.as delighted at finding his Edric's arms and flopped down on tne 

I’bristian son, when l^yarn drojiped father in so rcfisonalile a temper, and deck and waddled up to Eirik, whost 

snehor in tho frith, which ciicunistance thinking that tho lessons in tlie new delight was lx)undless. He picKed tbr 

gave rise to so mu<.‘h pleasure that hit- faith and new geography which he had roly-poly lump of animated wool up of 

tcriioss of spirit had no room for action. received that day were quite enough the deck and nursed it like a baby, 

Tlie crew, of course, were all invited for once, be led the conversation to “ How did ye come by this I” 

'Jp to Ririk’s ball, and soon the tables matters of general interest, and to “ On one of the occasions of our goiiif 

rrxined beneath such cheer as Scan- Olaf Tryggvason, the King of Nor- on shore there was a troop of very Jarf^r 

inaviun halls abounded with, even in way, whose interest in Eirik flattered I black dogs, some of them black 


1 lain wouiQ taste it : 

“Aye, Eirik Thorwaldson, we have 
some left which thou shalt taste, and j 
welcome. Wilt thou come on Imard, or 
shall we bring it hither ? ” 

“ Whi^ihever way thou wilt; but this 
is not an answer. Tliou sayest certain i 
means were found to feeil thee and thy i 
men ; tell me, did animals swim gently j 
to thy keel, crying ‘ Come, kill and eat 
us ’ 1 Or were they ready roasted ] ” 

This banter settled it. Byam could 
.stand it no moi*e. 

“ Yarl,” he cried, “ I told tliee there 
was not a bit of miracle alxmt it. Dost j 
thou misdoubt me \ ” ' 

“Not at all, friend Byam. I only 
want to know thy secret for getting 
fresh killed meat at sea ! ” 

“We took our live stock from the 
land, we took enough to last another 
month at leiist.” 

“ What land f There is no land 
beyond this Greenland—to the west, at 


m isorway to secure tlieir iiawks. i n* 
bird could fly but not escape, while thf 
soft leather of the attachment prevent/^', 
ai y injury to the limbs. He placed t/ii- 
bird in Byarn’s hand, and it seemet 
at home with him. 

Eirik regarded it in some surpriin*- 
esi>ecially when it l>egan to give n.f 
imitation of the nightingale and the 
to coo exactly like a pigeon. 

Edric had descends to the hold onc< 
more, and now came up on deck witi 
two white doves which hod evidenth 
served the mocking-bird as singing 
masters. They were so purely whiu 
and lovely that Eirik was breathless will 
delight. 

“ Why ! ” he exclaimed, “ ye will noi 
surely tell me that ye liave eaten birdt 
like these ? That were as foul as mu^ 
der ! 1 never dreamed of such rart 

tilings I ” 

Then Edric went below again, anc 
soon came back bringing a fat am 
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white, but most were black ; when they well meant, and so I thank thee, Edric, But, all the same, I much should like to 
saw us they fled to the interior. One just as much as though I took it. And visit a country where such dogs as that 
seemed to lag behind, this want of speed hearken, kinsman, Eirik the Red forgets abound. Look at him! Look, Leif! 
being caused by having in its mouth not.” Look, Byarn ! See how he rolls ! By 

this puppy. Oleg of the Scaur shot ott’ So he turned away and went to what Thor, he’s o\ er ! ” 

an arrow which killed the mother, and is called the starboard bow of Byarn's And, in truth, in one of his cub-like 

little Edric saved the puppy, which he good ship the Sleipner and examined antics the animated ball of wool rolled 
brought on board and fed with his own the bluff bows and high projecting stcn-ii over, splash ! into the water, 
band, and now the little monster thinks with satisfaction at her creditable state. Excitement and suspense caused 
he is his mother 1 ” These bows were well protected by an every man on board to hold his breath 

Eirik’s delight was as great as Edric’s outer casing of stout oak, plated with and see wliat next would happen. Edric 
had been. He caressed the dog until it bronze, which is not acted on by water threw off his tunic and prepared to make 
l^came unpleasantly affectionate, lick- as iron is, and is therefore better a plunge, but pfiused in wonder for a 
ing the old niaivs weather-beaten, adapted to sheathing for ships. This monu^nt to see how'splendidly the puppy 
mahogany face until all on board bronze, wdien bright and new, gave swam. He .seemed much more at home 

laughed loudly at its antics, and Eirik the “dragon’s” breast the appearance in the water than on the dragon’s deck, 

let It drop upon the deck again. of being covered w ith scales of gold, and evidently liked his bath immensely. 

But the irrepressible cub took every- while the stout oaken framework under- Next moment Edric .sprang in to help 
thing in good part. It rolled upon the neath w^as calculated to resist the j)res- him gain the land, and to protect him 
deck, and somehow came upon its feet sure of the ice through which, in the from the sharks, wuth which the shores 
a^ain close to Edric, who took it up in early summer and the autumn, the of Greenland are inf(*sted. 
his arms to be served as the old man Northern vessels had to fight their Ju.st at the moment when the boy 

had been. way. plunged in there was a flash beneath the 

“By the hammer of Thor!” quoth “ Thou hast not had many rubs against surface, and a monster, more than ten 

Eirik. “That is the queerest pup I the ice, Byarn, my friend,” he said, after feet long, darted towards the pair. Edric 

ever saw in all my life! Dogs I have due examination. “I marvel at that, perceived his danger, and the crew sang 
geen in Lapland used for sledges, wolf- because Leif had his starboard bow out. “Beware! ' “Theshark!” “Strike 
dogs in Norway, and the big yellow- nearly stove in.” out for land ! ” and “ Let him take the 

brown dc^ge of Denmark, but this lump “ I suppose, yarl, we, not know ing the dog ! ” were shouted from the deck. But 

of wool—ha, ha, ha ! ” way so w^ell as Leif, drifted southw ard this advice was throw n away, for as the 

Pup, of course, knew' that the big in the fog, and so w’e missed the ice. boy plunged in the dog turned easily, 

arl was laughing at him—dogs always Still we. had plenty of it ncnir the shore and swimming to his side seized in his 
now when they are being laughed wdiere fir.st I .sought to land, and then teeth the stout cloth trousers which clad 
about or talked of, and this one was on the return w'e met some floating ice- his nether man (or rather nctlier boy), 
no exception to the rule. bergs going south, but gave them a wide and tried to itavehiuu evidently thinking 

“ Are there many dogs like this out berth, and here we are •with little that Edric’s fall had l>een an accident, 

yonder ?” asked old Eirik Thorwaldson. damage.” and that it was his duty to uphold him 

“ Droves of them ! ” answered Byarn. “ Well, by the beard of Odin, it is in the w'ater. 

“ Then I am with you, lads, when ye very strange ! Another land! Saw ye The boy was quite unarmed -the 
return to seek that land; it must oe no men ashore? Were there no Laps, shaik upon him, and about to turn upon 
better than our Greenland, where no Fins, no Skraellings ?” Ids Imck to make the fatal bite, w hen 

animals are scarce except in summer. “Nay, we saw none, and, in good ' --’-n 

Was there much ice there, Byarn?” sooth, should not have spoken of this 

“Ay, yarl, near the first land we land but for the question of our food 

lighted, but afterwarils, where we went wdien far from .shore. I w'as asliamed 

au^ore two days' sail lower down, there of having missed Rolf Krake, and 
vere no signs ot ice at all, and the rich thought, in .speaking of that chai. jo to 
forests on the hills looked very lovely. thee, thou hadst misdoubted me. 

That was a Greenland in all truth and “Well, so I did, man, .so I did ; and, 
tamest' ” as thou saw^est, it was the dog convinced 

“ Well, lads. I thought my days at sea me after all. Ha, ha, ha ! Look at the 
were ended, out, by Odin’s beard ! I pup ! By Odin’s raven, liow' tlie fellow' 
am much interested in this thing. That rolls ! Something l>etween a brown 
dog has had a share in it. What name beo.r’s cub and a fat black lamb, and 

has he ? ” yet like neitlier ! Ha, ha, ha ! Look at 

“ I call him Njord, yarl.” him ! See him walk the deck ! ” 

This word, wmch looks so terrific to Leif was delighted with his father’s 
English eyes, is not so difficult as one joy, and in his heart w'as grateful to his 
would think. The j is pronounced like nephew for bringing ofl’ the puppy. He 
y, and the d like o and e together ; thus did not know' how much Byarn had 
it would be fairly represented in English opposed it, and how much trouble it 
oy the combination Nyeord. It was had cost the boy to get a place on board 
che name of the sea-god answering to for his queer prot^gL Seeing the old 
Neptune, and, as events turned out, this man in such festive mood, he urged his 
was a singularly appropriate name for fij*st request that lie w ould come with 
'■/he '^uppy. him to Greeiidale, and thence to Nor- 

Now Edric had a warn, kind heart way to see Ohif Tiyggvason. 
under his cool exterior of calm blue eye, “ No, boy,” the old man said, “ I care 
broad, fair forehead, and almost flaxen not now for kings or kaisers. T soon 

hair. He might be likened to his native shall tread the brilliant floor of bright 
Iceland, where the surface is in winter- Valhalla, and have but little care of 
time all snow and ice, while underneath land beyond this .sea ; but I will come 
volcanic fires rage, heating the boiling with thee to see thy brother Sigvald, 

•springs, and bursting forth in Hecla ! and learn how things are going yonder 
So when he saw how much old Eirik in his happy home.” 
liked his dog, he walked up frankly to “Thou hast no wish to see this new- 
him and said, “Plea^, yarl, accept the found land w^hen w'c return to it next 

puppy. Thou wilt use him well, and 1 spring ? ” 

would fain do something to make glad “ Aly son, I may not he amongst you 

thy heart, so take the puppy.’' then , we must not make our plans too 

“Thanks, my brave boy! Thy gift far ahead. He w'ho does that is nothing 
4S kindly meant, but 1 will not deprive but a fool—an ass of w'hora the gods 
^.hee of thy dog. ^ -'‘c thy otter was make sport, and always disappoint him. 


aim and such good-will that the sea 
mour;ter’s blood tinged all the w'ater 
nr r tlio vessel. 

Byarn hove a rope over the vessel’s 
side and cried, “Quick, Edric, seize the 
rope and let the puppy go ! ” 

But EJric was not such a boy as that. 
He Avould not sacrifice his dog wdiich 
just had showui such pluck in the 
attempt he made to rescue him, so lie 
grasped firmly with one hand the rope 
thrown to him from above, wdiile with 
the other he “held-on”toNj6rd (Nyeord), 
and then called out to those on deck ta 
“ haul away.” 

“ Throw down the dog ! ” cried Eirik 
much excited with the scene. “ Thou 
canst not hold on so: throw down the 
doc!” 

“ Haul away there on deck ! ” cried 
Edric; “ I wish the stupid little pup 
■would leave oflf licking me; we shall botn 
drop, I know it.” 

However, he held on, the rope was 
Quickly pulled, men reaching over took 
tne dog from mni, by which means both 
his hands were free, and in three 
minutes more he stood upon the deck. 
Looking down he saw the water full of 
sharks attracted by the blood of their 
companion. 

{To be continued ) 
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BACK TO LIFE: 

A TALE OF THE JUNGLE. 

By Rev. J. R. Hutchinson, from India. 

CHAPTER II.—A TIGER S PREY. 

A t early dawn the next morning the The first six miles was to be done in refused to budge an inch. Arthur 
whole house was astir. When the saddle, and the boys were in a fever raised his riding whip angrily, and was 

Irving ran out to the front verandah of excitement. Prancer and Spots, %about to strike the pony, when ^Ir. 

after hastily dressing, he found the car- with their trim attendants, were in fine Stillwell called out, 
riage and horses already waiting. Early spirits, and the whole party w’as soon “ Stop, Arthur, stop; perhaps it’s a 
tea over, the merry party of four mounted and ofl*. Leaving the main snake.” 

quickly jmcked themselves and their road, they struck into a cart track that And, sure enough, on riding forward 
few traps—all the heavy luggage had made directly across paddy-fields and a couple of yards, Mr. Stiirwell dis- 
gone on ahead the day before—in the water channels, through tamarind covert in the centre of the path a 
spacious seats. They had before them groves and occasional patches of jungle, huge rusty-brown cobra. The snake 
a drive of a dozen miles to the foot of towards a wooded break in the lulls, was coiled about a small stone, and had 
the hills, where they were to breakfast Up this ravine or nullah the path ran. its head erect and hood expanded. The 
and spend the heat of the day. In Just at its foot the boys came upon a hood was quite as large as Arthur’s 

response to Mr. Stillwell’s cheery voice purling stream. The water was clear hand, and the flat he^ was moving 

“Uy” and “Merry,” the two greys, as crystal and deliciously cool. Arthur, ominously from side to side, while the 
pricked up their dapper ears, tossea who had dismounted, stooped down by forked tongue darted out momentarily, 
their heads saucily, and pranced mer- the side of the stream and was about to His snakeship was evidently much 
rily down the avenue and along the take a drink of the water, when Mr. excited by the approach of the travel- 
well-metalled road. Stillwell rode up and called out, lers. 

The morning air was fresh and brae- “Arthur, Arthur, what are you doing ? “How shall we get past?” queried 

ing after the close night, blowing direct Don’t drink that water.” Irving. 

from the fine range of ghaU for which “ Why not, uncle ? See how deli- “ Don’t frighten it,” cried his father 

they were making. ciously clear and cool it is. How it in a low voice; “ if we drive it into the 

Just at the foot of the range was a sparkles and sings over the stones! jungle it may spring upon some poor 
small rest-house, or travellers’ bunga- I haven’t seen sudi a brook since leav- native as he passes. Boy ! ” he called 
low, one of many built at various ing Devonshire.” out to a servant, who was following 

S oints on the road for the accommo- “Yes, my boy; but it is like a snake laboriously behind, “bring me that 
ation of wayfarers. It was not a in the grass—pretty to look at but gun.” 

luxurious dwelling, and under any deadly to touch. This is mountain Mr. Stillwell always carried a light 

other circumstances would have pre- water, and it invariablv brings on the shot-gun with him in case he should 
Bented a most uninviting appearance, worst type of malarial fever. On no meet with any jungle fowl or other 
But just now it contained breakfast, account must you drink the water small game. This the “boy” now 

with promises of a refuge from the fierce while on the hills. I think I told you placed in his hands. Slipping a cart- 

heat until the time arrived for the this a few days ago, did I not, Irving ? ” ridge into the chamber, he directed the 
commencement of their long and steep “ Y^es, father ; but I had forgotten it.” boys and Mrs. Stillwell to keep a tight 
climb up the mountain side. The party had now reached a point reign upon their mounts, and, bringing 

Irving and Arthur found the butler where the hills closed in upon them on the fowling-piece to his shoulder, t^k 
bustling about getting breakfast. Giant either hand, and narrowed the nullah careful aim at the rei)tile and fired, 
and Cruncher, accompanied by the down to the rough stony bed of a moun- The ponies, unaccustomed to the report 
other servants, had long before started tain torrent, now a meek little brook, of firearms, capered about for a moment: 
up the mountain with the tents and creeping quietly along among moss- and when the boys at last dismountea 
tn^reater part of the furniture. covered masses of stone. Gigantic tama- and handed them over to the syces. 

Though the air had seemed fresh and rinds spread their green skirts on either they found Mr. Stillwell already on his 
invigorating to the party while driving, hand, and completely overarched the knees examining the now lifeless snake, 
a li^^ sufiibcating mist had hung about path, affording a delightful shade. They inspected it carefully and found 
the river, upon the groves of dusty Higher up, the tamarinds gave place to it to be six feet in length by actual 
palm and mango trees, and for a time other varieties of mountain trees no measurement. 

almost hid the nills from view. By the less beautiful. “ Why, it has been hit by a stone ! ’’ 

time they reached the bungalow this “ What is that curious palm-like tree exclaimed Arthur, pointing to a curious 
mist had disappeared, and the sun was to the left ? ” asked Arthur. mark upon the back of the hood, 

up in all his tropical strength. In the “ That,” replied Mr. Stillwell, “ is the “ No,* replied his uncle, “ every cobra 
ill-protected verandahs of the tiny sago palm. From the pith of this tree has this peculiar mark, like a pair of 
bungalow the boys found that the the delicious sago that you are so fond spectacles, upon its hood. It is for that 
least exertion threw them into a most of is made. The tree also yields a sort reason sometimes called ‘ the spectacle 
pro^se perspiration and brought on of sap or toddy when tapped, and of snake.’ The Portugese name, cobra da 
prickly.” Play was out of the ques- this the hillsraen are very fond.” capello, means ‘ the hooded snake,”’ 

tion, and sleep, with the prospect of “ But how do they get at the pith?” “ And where is its sting?” asked 

the near journey before them, impos- asked Irving. Irving. 

Bible. A temporary punkah was rigged “The pith? Oh, they must cut the “A cobra,” replied his father, “has 

from a beam of the roof ; but its motion tree down to get that. The hill people no sting—it bites. See here.” .^d 

only seemed to mock their efforts to make it into cakes and porridge.’^ seizing the limp snake in his right 

keep cool. Even the usually cool drink- “ How many beautiful creepers and hand, Mr. Stillwell opened the broad 

ing w'ater turned traitor, and, going wild flowers there are ! ” exclaimed jaws and pointed to two sharp teeth, 
over to the enemy in a lukewarm way, Arthur. “These are the fangs. At the root of 

rinsed to slake their thirst. “ Y'es, and lovely ferns and orchids each is a small poison sac or bag, and 

It w’as a two hours’ climb to the too. But it would hardly be safe for when the snake bites the pressure forces 
teats; and after four o’clock tea a you to gather them alone. These rocks the poison into the wound through a 
start was m^e once more. The heat and thickets al>ound in poisonous small channel in the tooth; ” and 

had by this time somewhat abated, and snakes,” replied his uncle. taking out his handkerchief, he slipped 

there was a faint suspicion of a breeze. Just at that moment Spots gave a a fold of it over the needle-like teeth, 
At intervals the pathway was shaded sudden start of terror and stood and with a sharp jerk pulled them oUt 
by fine tamarind-trees, which grow to stock-still. Arthur urged him on, but and exhibited them on the white 
great size on the slopes of these ghats. Spots braced his fore legs up-hill and cambric. 
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“ That is the way the sn ike-charniers a stick w'ith a number of loose iron “ Now, what shall we do,” asked 

do,” he proceeded, “ with the cobras you | rings attached to it. They make these I Arthur, “ w^alk ? ” 

see them carry about. With its fangs | jingle by striking the stick upon the I “Yes, if you wish,” replied Mr. Still- 

gone the snake is quite harmless.” ( ground, and so frighten away any rep- I well, with a sly tw inkle in his eyes. 

“And is the poison very deadly?” I tiles that maybe about. They have a | “ Tm going to ride, myself.” 

asked Arthur. day, too, on which they make or j “But, uncle, you just now said the 

“So deadly that there is little hope ulleiings of fruit and milk, to snakes, horses couldn’t carry us beyond this.” 



“Suddenly there was a crash in the thicket behind.” 


of saving any one wdio is bitten. The 
only glimmer of hope lies in the possi¬ 
bility that the cobra may have bitten 
some animal but a short time before, 
and so emptied the poison sacs. Thou¬ 
sands of pt'ople die every year in India 
from cobra bite, and no certtiin remedy 
is know’n for it.” 

“ I should think the poor natives 
would be very much afraid of cobras,” 
remarked Mrs. Stillwell, from her stid- 
dle. 

“ So they are. After dark they carry 


' placing the articles at the entmnces to 
their holes.” 

“ I'd kill theiTi instead of worshipping 
them,” asserted Arthur, stoutly. 

“But a Hindu never ttikes life if he 
can avoid it. Besides, he believes that 
if he were to kill one snake he would be 
bitten and killed by another. He makes 
his ollerings to gain the snake’s favour.” 

The party now mounted again, and 
after another half hour’s hard climbing 
reached a point where the horses could 
carry their riders no farther. 


j “ So I did, but here are our saddles,’' 
j replied he, pointing to three canvas 
1 arrangements leaning against the rocks , 
“ and there,” he added, “ are our horses 
for the rest of the journey.” 

Turning in the direction in w'hich his 
uncle was pointing, Arthur now saw 
for the first time a group of queerly 
dressed men. They wore only a small 
cloth about their hips ; but their ears 
and noses were filled with huge copper 
rings, wdiile a bnncli of cock’s featners 
waved over the head of each. They 
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were hillsmen. Their lithe limbs and 
curious flat faces were a constant source 
of admiration and amusement to the 
two boys. But the most curious fea¬ 
ture of their new acquaintances was 
the eye. This was never flxed ; and 
they soon found that no hillsman could 
look them in the face without falter- 

The canvas arrangements were now 
brought forward by these men. To a- 
stout twelve-foot bamlxK) pole a sort of 
{‘anvas hammock was swung by strong 
ropes. Directly above this a bamboo 
mat was secured to the pole and 
strengthened by cross-pieces of wood. 

“ What are they, uncle ? ” queried 
Arthur, all agog with curiosity. 

“ Mancheels,” shouted Irving, tum¬ 
bling into one, and as quickly tumbling 
out again on the other side, to the great 
amusement of the hillsmen. 

“These are mancheels, and we ride 
in them the rest of the way,” explained 
his uncle. “ Six savaras, three at each 
end of the pole, carry you. You must 
lie very still, otherwise you may get a 
sad tumble. The mat above is to pro¬ 
tect you from the sun. You observe 
those cords at the end near the place 
where your head is to be ? Well, they 
are for turning the mat from one side 
to the other to suit the direction of the 
sun.” 

While this conversation was going on 
Irving’s attention had been attracted 
by a beautiful flowering creeper in a 
thicket near. Unobserved, he left the 
group and clambered into the dense 
mass of vegetation of which the clump 
was composed, and was about to seize 
one of the most beautiful blossoms, when 
he uttered a sudden cry of pain. 

“ Father, father, I’m stung \ ” 

“ What are you doing there I What 
has stung you ? A b^, I suppose ! ” 
laughed his father, running to the spot. 

He knew well the danger of pene¬ 
trating the thicket, and only assumed 
this light tone to allay the fears of the 
hyy and his mother, who also hurried 
up in a flutter of excitement. 

“W’hat is it? What’s the matter, 
James ?” 

“Not!.mg. The boy has scratched 
his hand on a thorn, and thinks he’s 
stung.” 

But when Irving was finally extri¬ 
cated from the copse, with a very scared 
face, it was found that his fears were 
not without some foundation. A huge 
tree-leech, as long and thick as his little 
finger, had fastened itself upon the back 
of his hand, and was fast gorging itself 
w’ith Idood. His father at once seized 
it tightly with his strong thumb and 
finger, and pinched vigorously until the 
leech slowly relaxed its hold, leaving, 
however, a livid spot the size of a 
farthing, which continued painful for 
some hours. 

“Is it poisonous?” asked Irving, in 
alarm. 

“ No, not in the least; it only wants 
your blood,” replied his father. “In 
some part of the ghats they are very 
numerous, and spring upon the unwary 
traveller from all sides as he forces his 
way through the thicket. The natives, 
with their bare bodies, suffer terribly 
from them at times. They have been 
known to attack men in such numbers 
as to bleed them to death.” 


“ How dreadful! ” shuddered Mrs. 
Stillwell. 

“Are there any other bloodsuckers 
about ? ” asked Arthur. 

“Yes, my boy, there are cheetas, or 
leopards, and tigers.” 

“ Are they very dangerous ? ” 

“Yes, when you don’t expect them to 
l>e. There is no special danger from the 
cheetti, as he is small, and does not 
attack men unless provoked. But the 
man-eating tiger is a sly and dangerous 
animal. He springs upon you unawares, 
and whisks you off to his den in a mo¬ 
ment.” 

This conversation went on while they 
packed themselves into the mancheels, 
which the stalwart hillsmen now held 
suspended from their shoulders. Soon 
the order to start was mven, and tlie 
hardy mountaineers glided gently up 
the steep hillside to the music of a low- 
sung song, as though unconscious of 
any burden. The boys soon liegan to 
breiithe freely again. 

Ten minutes later they turned an 
abrupt angle in the pathway and sud¬ 
denly emerged upon a tiny tree-fringed 
plateau on the mountain-side. TTie 
nullah up which they liad come skirted 
one of its edges, and continued its 
rugged-course up the slope. Its sides, 
clothed with dense jungle, were now 
thrown into deeper shade by a project¬ 
ing angle of the hill al>ove. Tiie spot 
where they alighted was gilded by the 
last rays of the setting sun, though the 
slopes below them had long been draped 
in shadow. 

In this delightful nook they found 
the tents pitched and the furniture 
arranged. Everything wore that clean, 
inviting appearance wliich is one of the 
most incasing features of Indian tent 
life. Arthur and Irving cast themselves 
upon the soft grass a few yards from 
the tents, and lay enjoying the delicious 
evening air, hungry for the butler’s 
“ Dimier ready on the table, sar! ” 
They were too tired too talk. Mrs. 
Stillwell liad gone at once to her tent. 
The head boy approached Mr. Stillwell 
with a salaam, and addressed him in a 
low voice. 'I’he master started and 
looked incredulous. The servant re¬ 
iterated his statement and turned away 
with another salaam. 

Mr. Stillwell stood a moment with a 
troubled face, and then approached the 
spot where the boys lay. 

“ Boys, do not on any account go into 
the thicket, nor away from the encamp¬ 
ment in any direction. I fear there are 
tigers about. I am going to look at my 
rifle. There is no danger whatever 
here.” 

With these words he turned away 
and entered one of the tents. 

The short Indian twilight was now 
fast fading, and the shadows on the 
mountain-sides rapidly grew deeper 
and darker. Tlie outline of the gorge 
below grew indistinct, and was quickly 
lost in the deepening gloom. A solemn 
silence fell upon the camp, broken only 
by the occasional whinny of horses or the 
noise of the distant elephants crunching 
a branch. The chirping of the birds 
upon the trees had ceased ; nothing was 
on the wing but a few owls and other 
ni^ht-birds in quest of prey. The grave- 
cricket sent up its creaking note on 
every hand, and made the intense 


silence the more unbearable. The camp 
fires gleamed spasmodically through the 
deepening gloom. 

Overcome by exhaustion and the 
sense of rest that possessed every ob¬ 
ject in nature, Arthur had fallen sound 
^leep ; Irving was still awake watch¬ 
ing the firelight flickeiing among the 
trees. Suddenly there was a crash in 
the thicket befiind, an angry roar, a 
scream of terror, and Ai-thur woke from 
his short sleep to find himself alone. 
He sjit up and looked alKiut in aflfriglitj 
forgetting for a moment the events oi 
the day, and wondering how he came 
there. Then he missed his cousin. Start¬ 
ing to his feet, he shouted “Irving, 
Irving ! ” with all his might. The shouts 
of the servants and otlier camp at¬ 
tendants, who were already crowding 
about with scared faces, was the only 
answer he received to his call. Mr. Still¬ 
well now rushed into the group. 

“ Arthur, where is your cousin—where 
is Irving ? ” he demanded. 

“ I don’t know, uncle,” replied Arthur, 
crying in liis terror ; “ I heard a scream 
and woke suddeidy, but he was gone.” 

“ Perhaps he went to the tent! 
gasped his father, hurrying off. 

But the boy was not there. Seizing 
a lantern, he returned to the spot where 
the tw'o boys had been lying, and, 
stooping dow n, examined tne ground 
carefully. All eyes followed the long 
path of light cast by the lantern, and 
thero in the earth they found the tracks 
of a tiger’s paw's and drops of blood ! 

“ My son I ” groaned the father ; “ iny 
boy ! iny boy ! ’ 

They traced the bloody trail to the 
edge of the thicket, where, in the shape 
of a bit of the lost boy’s clothing cling¬ 
ing to the thorny brakes, they found 
indubitable proof of his sad fate. 

The night settled darker and chiller 
after that upon the little hill encamp¬ 
ment, and the bereaved parents dra^g^ 
out the hours of darkness with many 
bitter tears. 

(To be continued.) 


The ('rioket Season of 1887. 

The cricket season of 1887 is now' over, 
and our readei-s generally will be glad to 
see that our perennial champion has once 
more maintained his position among the 
amateurs. “ W. G.” has batted oftener 
than any of his rivals, lias scored more 
runs, and heads the averages. He has 
gone bi the wickets forty-six times, has 
scored 2,062 runs, has lieen eight times not 
out, and averages M'lO runs per innings. 
Me.s8rs. Weblie and W. Read, who come 
next, are each nearly seven runs behind 
him, and Mr. Key's total average is only 
43'7. In bowling, too. Dr. Grace has 
done most w'ork, having taken ninety-seven 
W'ickets at a cost of 21 *4 runs each ; and 
though eight other amateur bowlers beat 
him in actual figures, only one of them has 
taken as many as sixty uickets, which 
number has fallen to Nepean for rather 
over eighteen runs each. Among the pro- 
fe.s8ionals, Shrew'shiiry alone Ixats “ W. G.“ 
in hatting, with the magnificent average of 
78*15; Hall and Ulyett, who come next, 
having averages but fractionally over thirty- 
eight. But in liowling the pnifessionals are 
far and away beyond the amateurs. No 
few’er than nine of them have beaten the 
amateur record, Jones heading the list with 
twenty-four wickets for 11*18 apiece. Wat 
son, who is fourth, has done very well. 
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THE BOY'S OWH MODEL LOCOMOTIVE, 

AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


By H. F. Hobdkn, 

Axithor of *'The Boy'g Own Model Lannch Engine," etc., etc. 


'VTow to commence making the framework. I 
This sliould be made of one-eighth | 
of an inch sheet-iron, squared up perfectly j 
true and Hat, and cut out as shown in Fig. | 
21, commencing four inches and a half from ; 



Fig. 21. 


A, and leaving six inches at B, and cutting 
it six inches wide there by eight inches long, 
and continuing it four inches wide for the 
rest of the distance. Be careful to keep it 
quite central on the line A B, and leave two 
connecting stri|>s one inch wide, as at c V. 

The sido-fraines come next. These must 
be much sfroogcr, and quite different from 
those used in previous mo<lel, and should 
be cut from the same eighth of an inch 
plate-iron to the shape shown in Fig. 22. 


PART IV. 

The buffers for this model must be made 
proj)erIy with s]>rings to take the pressure 
should you let it nin into anything. 

Turn out a wooden mould in the lathe 
and get four castings in bm.ss made from it. 
Fig. 24 is an ordinary kind of buffer in 
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general use, and, being in section, shows 
you the working arrangement of the spring. 

A is cast with a square base plate two inches 
square, as in front view b, and is secured to 
I buffer-beam by four flat-headed screws. 

I The piece c must be turned true, and just j 
I the size to slide in and out of A easily. 
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The centre of slot B is seventeen inches 
from one end, the centre of a ten inches 
from B, and centre of c thirteen inches 
from B. 

In marking out work always measure 
from a lixed centre, for if you add one 
measurement to another any slight inac¬ 
curacy gets increased with each fresh mea¬ 
surement, and you might finally get the 
different iwrtions out of jdace. 

The slots are each an inch and a quarter 
wide by two inches deep, leaving one inch 
of iron at top as shown. Tin? ornamental 
spaces can then lie cut out, which lightens 
it considerably w ithout weakening it much. 

The frames, after lieing smoothed up, can 
be fastened to the bed-plate in the manner 
de8cril)e<l before by angle-irons or knees 
riveted on. Two end-pieces must also be 
prepared an inch deep, and the ends ham¬ 
mered .square at right angles, and then 
riveted to the Ixid-plate and side-frames, as 
shown by the rivets in Fig. 20. 

Then drill three holes in them about an 
inch and a half from either end, and one in 
centre by which to bolt on the buffer-beams 
by means of a couple of screws put in from 
the back. 

The buffer-beams should be maho^ny, 
one inch wide, two inches deep, and ten 
inches long, squared nicely and sand¬ 
papered. A hook can then be made (Fig. 
23), and, a hole being drilled in the centre of 
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beam, you can pass the hook-stem through 
and into central hole of framework, and 
screw un tightly with nut at back, which 
will hold all firmly in place. 


Each part must be finished up in the lathe. 
A should be about an inch and a half long. 

Drill a hole in beam to allow the head of 
pin to work in freely, and another hole in 
base-plate of buffer the size of pin, whose 
head prevents the spring forcing C entirely 
away from A. 

Tfie spring should be made from thick 
steel wire ; tlie buffers can then be screw'ed 
on as just mentioned. The wheel-guard, 
or line-clearer p (Fig. 20), can next Ije cut 
out to shajje and Iwlted on to frame, and 
should just clear the line by a quarter of 
an inch. 

We w’ill now proceed with the axle-bear¬ 
ings and springs u (Fig. 20). The wheels 
can be finished up in uie same qianner as 
previously described, so I need not say any¬ 
thing further about them. 

Make a w'ooden model like Fig. 25 and 
get six cjistings in brass made from it. They 
must then be filed up square and smootli 
and fitted into the slots cut at A B C (Fig. M), 
and either screw’ed or riveted on by the side 
holes. 

Before finally fixing them prepare six 
brass bearings (B, Fig. 25). They must fit 
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exactly, and slide easily in the inner surface 
of A, and a hole is to be drilled centrally 
through each five-eighths of an inch in dia¬ 
meter. These take the axles, which in this 
model are all straight, and three-q^uarters 
of an inch in diameter, shouldered off to 
five-eighths for the bearings. 


The springs next require attention. Four 
pieces of either sheet-iron or brass are 
wanted in each sup|)ort an inch and a half 
long by a quarter wide. A hole is to be 
drilled at either end, as show'ii at C in Fig. 
26. A should be three-eighths of an inch 
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wide, drilled through and a pin put in, and 
all riveted together loosely. 

The spring is Wst made from clock-spring, 
and cut to sliaj>e as at D. The top piece re¬ 
quires to l)e maiie hot with your bfow’i>i|ie, 
and then the ends turned over to hold the 
pin B. Each piece of spring must l)e slightly 
shorter than the ujiper, and tb'^ ends nicely 
graduated off, and wdien ready held together 
by the brass band F, which has a small hole 
drilled at F to hold the end of i)in by w hich 
the pressure is directed on to the axle- 
boxes, as shown in Fig. 20. A bole is also 
to lie drilled in l)ed-plate over centre of 
each axle-box to allow’ ])iii to pass through, 
and also a smaller one an inch and a half 
on each side for the support A (Fig. 26) to 
screw into. They can then all be fitted 
into ]K)sition. 

The cylinders come next, and should be, 
as previou.sly mentioned, an inch and three- 
quarters bore by tw'oand a half inch stroke. 
These should be of the fixed slide-valve 
pattern, with double eccentrics fitte<i on 
middle axle • shaft, and reversing - lever 
brought to quadrant on foot-plate, as I will 
show presently, and for the method of 
making them I will again refer you to ray 
article in Vol. vii., and will simply give 
you in Fig. 27 the modified form necessary 



to suit a locomotive in w hich A A are the 
eccentrics, B slide valve-rod, with guide G 
attached ; c c the l)ed-nlate, D the balance- 
w’eight, and F the rod lea<ling to quadrant 
and lever on foot-plate. The cranks are put 
on outside the wdieela and fastened by keys, 
as in Fig, 20. 

The connecting-rods T should be cut to 
the form shown in Fig. 28, and the ends 
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squared out and a brass bush filled in with 









a hole drilled from top (A) to oil by, and a 
set-screw (b) fitted to adjust the bearings 
perfectly. 

Although these little things give extra 
work in fitting a model, they add consider¬ 
ably to its finish and lessen the friction. 

If you wish to fit a force-pump it should 
be placed centrally between the cylinders, 
and be worked by an eccentric on main 
shaft, but a jmmp on a mo<lel locomotive 
is of very slight use unless it is arranged 
to work by hand also. 

In Fig. 29 I liave given a practical method 



of arranging one to be worked either w’ay 
as desired. A is the nump, B the eccentric 
on main-shaft to work it ny steam power; 
but when requiring to work the pump by 
hand you have only to push up hook con¬ 
nection at C, which disconnects it from 
eccentric, and then by working the handle 
D, w hich is .screwed into lottom of plunger 
C, the water is forced into boiler. 

This pump is a little more trouble.some to 
make, as it requires an extra stuffing-box at 
f' but it is very neat and useful, and the 
handle lying quite out of the way, does 
not siK)il the apj)earance of the model. 

G is the exhaust water-uipe Ijent up to 
the back presssiire-valve on toiler, and H the 
suuply-]»i|>e carried on to rear of engine. 

You w ill find tw o small blow -oft’ cocks on 
eacii cylinder very handy to get rid of the 
condensed steam when starting the engine 
with cold cylinders, as without them the 
cylinders get ch.dved and you stand a good 
chance of getting scalded by t!ie hot w'ator 
being thrown up the chimney with con¬ 
siderable force. 

The blow'-ofl' cocks, can lo connected w ith 
a tye-rod, and both worked from the foot¬ 
plate by a single handle. 

The parts being all finished to your satis¬ 
faction, you should paint the bed • plate 
black, and side frames red, and when dry 
carefully line them black and white, and 
also pick out the rivets wdth black. 

(If course individual taste has a great 
deal to do with the finish of a model, 
so I will leave it to you, merely suggestin" 
you should get a fine lining tool to finish 
writh, and w hen all complete put it aside to 
dry whilst w'e proceed to build the boiler. 

This w ill re(iuire the greatest care, but 
with due attention you w ill be able to turn 
it out well. Some sheet copper will be 
required one-eighth of an inch thick, and 
altnough more expensive than iron, does 
not rust, and is more suitable for the work 
in hand. 

First cut a piece nineteen inches long by 
sixteen w ide, and bend it round, forming a 
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Fig. 30. 

cylinder five inches in diameter ; the lap 
must be closely riveted and then the two 
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ends hammered out into a flange outward.s, 
leaving the body of boiler seventeen inches 
lon^, as in Fig. 30 ; B is the shat)e of piece 
to be next riveted on at after end, then 
take another sheet nine inches wide, and 
hammer a half-inch flange round it so as to 
fit over the dotted line in A. 

Then rivet them firmly together and also 
another piece in after end. 

It will then have the appearance of Fig. 
31, and should lie four and half inches 
deep from a to B, and forming a copjier box 


the furnace to the smoke-box (M Fig. 20), 
and so away up the chimney, and by the 
large surface they ex]M)se to the fire, help to 
raise steam very ciuickly. 

If you just add together the combined 
surfaces of these tul>es, you will find there 
is more than two .square feet of surface ex- 
jK)se<l and acted on by the fire, Avhich enables 
the iKiiler, although small, to make steam 
I rajudly. In some large engines three hun¬ 
dred tubes are fitted. The steam sunply- 
pi^ie and regulating lever-handle should now 



Fig. 31. 
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six inches wide from B toe, and eight inches 
from c to D. 

Then rivet together another Ixix to form 
the inner casing four anti a half inches wdiie 
by six and a half inches long and nine 
inches dee]>. 

The Ijottom of this must be hammered 
outwards to the dimensions of BC CD, as 
shown in section Fig. 32 at aa. A hole is 
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next to be cut out in the centre of rear plate 
and also the rear part of inner casing w Inch 
comes opiK)site to it, and one three-quarter 
inches by two and a half, forming an ellipti 
cal oi>oning for the furnace door. 

A casting of th.at shaj)e and three-qiiarter- 
ters of an inch thick, w hich is the distance 
between the inner and outer casing BC, 
must be procured anddrilled with holes every 
three-eights of an inch and firmly riveted in 
position as shown in .section at D. 

Two pins or lugs (FF) should project on 
either side of the inner surface to support 
the fire-lmrs and ash-pan, and the bars 
should be made of cast-iron and small 
enough to be got out easily by tilting up 
one side, and the bars ought to run length¬ 
ways of the engine. 

You next require some hard-draw n brass 
tubing three quarters of an inch diameter, 
and must cut the pieces slightly over seven¬ 
teen inches long, then drill ten holes in the 
inner plate as at E Fig 32, and in the posi¬ 
tion and arrangement shown in Fig. 33. 
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Fig. 33. 

These tubes should have a w ire ring brazed 
on about a quarter of an inch from 
either end, and then being placed in their 
respective holes in tul)e-plate, the projecting 
portion is to l)e beaded back w ith a flange, 
or you can fit them in as described pre¬ 
viously, Fig. 16, by each being double- 
screw'ed and nutteef. These tubes allow 
the smoke and flame to pass through from 


I be made and placed in position, anti Fig. 34 
show’s the shape to make it. 

A B .are the front and rear plates of Ixiiler, 
c is the supply-pi|>e, lx3nt with a .screw end 
dow'nwanls after j)a.ssing plate A, and then 
upwards into steam-dome, where it should 
l>e securely fastened by a cross-piece; D b 
j the tap, or valve, which can l)e turned on oi 
ott* from the hxit-plate by means of the long 
j rod F, ending in lever-handle G. 

{To bf concluded.) 


A New Game—“ Kingoal.” 

A NEW game, called ringoal, is said to be 
coming into favour. It is an adaptation, oi 
rather a clever development, of the old 
game of “ I..a Grace.'’ It origin.'ited in 
India, but in its present form the credit of 
its invention is due to Mr. (’. Johnstone, of 
Keble Gollege, (Jxford, and it h.as been 
“brought out” by Messrs. liUnn and (.'o., 

; of 41, Berners Street, and Horncastle. This 
new’ game requires two goals in the shape 
of nets, eight feet high and ten feet w ide, 

' erecteil facing one another at a distance of 
twenty-six yards ap.art. In Iront of each 
goal, and six feet from it, there is a crease, 

I forming with the goal-line a liase, within 
which each of the players takes his stand. 

I One player takes a hoop on two sticks, and 
throw s it (sw inging it oft’his right stick and 
I directing it with his left) in the direction of 
I the other player, endeavouring to send it 
I past him through the goal. This the other 
player tries to ]>revent by catching the hoop 
on one or both of his sticks; and if he is 
successful he throws it back at his opjH>nent, 
in order, if possible, to get it into jus goal. 
The hoop Is thus thrown to and fro between 
the players, the thrower scoring one point 
each time that he succeeds in sending the 
hoop past his op]>onent into the goal. 

From any mere word descrijdion of rin¬ 
goal it might appear that it was rather a 
monotonous busine.ss ; but the flat disc-like 
rings of cane fly hackw ard and forward w ith 
the greatest precision and wonderful ra¬ 
pidity. They are so carefully weighted and 
ahai>ed that they may be made to travel a 
hundred yards, and in some of the colleges 
at Oxfoni and Cambridge, where ringoal is 
played w ith zest, some sharp practice may 
ne seen w hich is lioth novel and fascinating. 
One of its great recommemlations is that no 
carefully-kept lawn is necessary. It may 
be set up on gravel w alks, or in any place 
where a small, smooth plot for the bases of 
the goals may be founrl, and the intervening 
space may be as rough as you please ; that 
matters not. Then there is exercise for 
1 every part of the Ixsly, and the catching of 
I the hoojjs esi)ecially is splendid training for 
I the eye. The secretary of the Oxford Sports 
Committee says he knows of no better 
I training for the eye of a cricketer or raquet 
player. 
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A TBIF DOWN TBE THAMES; 

OR, THE HOLIDAY ADVENTI RES OF FOUR SCHOOLBOYS. 

By Onk of the Party. 
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water has always had a ^reat attraction for 
me, and while at school with niy brother 
Frank, my father, after a jrreat ileal of per¬ 
suasion, bought a small cutter yacht for us. 

I was then ai)Out sixteen, and Frank 
two years younger; and I can well re¬ 
member the great rejoicings that took 
place on the occasion of a first visit to a 
yacht of our own. 

We were both oretty well up in ojjen boat 
sailing, and bait lieen out on the up[>cr 
reaches of the Thames several seasons, ami 
80 we did not take long to feel quite at 
home in our new' craft : and although she , 
was fully rigged with topmast, etc., as in a | 
larger yai ht, I was strong for my age, and 
found we could manage lier easily. Many 
were the cautious our dear mother gave us, 
most earnestly warning us to keep the right 
side uppermost, which we faithfully jto- 
mLsed to do, although on several occasions 
we very nearly broke that promise involun¬ 
tarily, as a brand-new topsail was more than 
most l)oys could resist sticking up, even w hen 
the weather was squally and a reef in the 
niainsail would have been a wiser course. 


I We w'ould start, say, with the whole main- i 
sail, and w ind rather puffy, and get well ' 
aw'ay, when one or other o^ our most iiiti- 
I mate school chums, some of w hom we gene- 
I rally had with us, would f .-ch the topsail I 
I out of the cabin, where it was usually Kept, I 
and suggest that he thought she would i 
I stand it, and propose trying. I lieing l>est ' 
steersman was looked ujion as captain, but 
all mattei*s of importance, such as the pre- , 
sent, w'ere settled by vote. 

The majority generally agreeing with him, i 
up the tiqisivil would go under the united ' 
efforts of all snare hamls, and by the time j 
it waa well sheeted home we would be | 
madly careering along with our lee gun¬ 
wale well under water, until an extra puff 
w’ould put her nearly on her l)eam ends, 

I when she would l»e shot suddenly up in the 
I wind, and the topsail would l»e got off in a 
hurry. 

But occasionally a vessel Inurig in the 
way would prevent me luffing her u]) 
quickly enough, and the water has often 
(;ome over the combing into the cockpit 
l)efore we could get the to)>8ail off her, and 1 


our promise of kee])ing right side up[»er- 
most was, 1 am afraid, kept more by the 
good seagoing ijualities of our little vessel 
than by our own exertions. 

Anil now for a few particulars alsmt our 
craft. The sketch at the commeni*cment 
will afford a gooil idea of her general ap¬ 
pearance with all sail set. She mcasureil 
al)out three tons yaidit measurement, and 
was twenty-one feet long by six feet six 
inches l)eam, an.l with her ballast (which 
was iron, and cast to fit the run of her bilge), 
all her stores on ls>ard, and the deadweight 
of three or four sehoollMws, she drew’ four 
feet aft and alsmt two forward. 

She was very strongly built of oak, and 
had an iron keel weighing alsmt throe hun¬ 
dred-weight Isdted through on to an iron 
keelson inside, and that with the rest of the 
biilhist weighed over a ton and a half. It 
was twenty-one feet to the t4)p of her top- 
imist (quite a climb for us), and you I’an 
imagine we had a goisl spreail of canvas 
with a main Ismni sixteen feet long. 

There were two things Uidly wanted 
which we never hail: one was a immp. 
Fortunately she did not leak at all, but 
rainwater and spniy collected in the oi»en 
cockpit, and hail to 1 m‘ baled out w ith an old 
tin iK)t. The second article that would 
have ailded to our comfort was a stove, 
built so as to confine the heat to the cook¬ 
ing utensils, and not distribute it around 
quite so much, as the one we had made the 
cabin so unlx'arably hot that when the fire 
w'as in \ve generally had to go out. Since 
then oil stoves have l>een male which are 
very suitable for small yachts. 

.\s previously mentioned, .she was cutter- 
rigged, and had a long bowsprit nine feet 
outlmard, and was decked over, with an 
oi>en ciK'kpit in which to steer and work 
the head-sheets from. Folding dimrs led 
into the cabin, which had a rai.sed roof, ena¬ 
bling one to sit up stramht without kn<K*k- 
ing one's head ; and, mr sleeping, a sofa 
berth on either side accommodated two 
hands, w hile the thinl or fourth, at a innch, 
had to make up l)eds on the floor. 

There w as supi)osed to Ikj room for one to 
sleep in the forecastle ; but I tried the ex¬ 
periment one night,and after creeping round 
the foot of the mast I found it such a ti^fht 
fit amongst the various coils of ro|)e, chain, 
and odds and ends we usually kept there, 
that I was glad enough to come out l>efore 
getting suffocated ; l>osides which, I thought 
it rather like a trap in case of a collision 
occurring. 

Our pantry was in a locker astern of the 
cock]>it, and with two other long Iwkers 
under the sofa berths we could stow’ away 
enough provisions to last four of us for 
ten days or a fortnight, w hich is saying a 
good deal considering school l>oys' apjnitites. 
Water we carried in a large stone Imttle 
covered with wicker, to jaevent it getting 
broken, and this had to lie tilled as often 
as circumstances would permit. 

Father had nrovided us with a gooil little 
Trotman anclior, weighing about thirty 
jmunds, and forty fathoms of galvanised 
cable, so we never hail any fear of her 
dragging w hen once the anchor was pro- 
tHjriy down. 

committee of our most intimate com- 
[Minions was called to settle w hat name to 
chri.sfen her, which took a long time to 
determine, some suggesting one and some 
another. 

The most piratically inclined of our school 
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far before in her, and therefore Iooke<l for¬ 
ward to there l]«iug a spice of adventure 
about it. 

Our astute schoolfellows’ |)arents and our 
own having given their consent to the trip, 
which was obtained with considerable diffi¬ 
culty, we commenced getting things rejuly. 

Up to this time we had lia<l no dinghy in 
which to get to and from the vacht, and as 
in the intended cruise it woultl be almost a 
necessity, or at any mte very useful, we pro¬ 
ceeded to look out for one. 

After some days’ search we found a small 
boat ten feet long, that seemed suitable, as 
she was lightly built, and looked as if she 
would tow easily, so we purchased her in a 
hurry and rowe<l down from Kichmond, 
where she lay, to our l)erth at Blackwall. 

She turned out a dear Imrgain, as, among 
her other i>eculiarifies that we discovered 
later on, we found she leaked liadlv, was 
extremely crank, turning over and i>itching 
the unlucky w'ight out who did not step 
exactly in the centre, and she also had a 
habit of nearly filling herself with water 
whilst towing, if any sea was on, through 
l)eing too sharp in tlie head. But with all 
her faults she was better than no boat, so 
we did the best we could with her. 

The time drew close w hen school would 
be over and holidays commence, and we 
four began to count the hours when we 
could get away. Everything that could be 
thought of had been prei»ared ready for the 
start by the time the happy day came, and 
four fellows more inclined than we were to 
laugh and enjoy ourselves, by taking the 
rough with the smooth, it would have been 
difficult to find. 

We started off early one morning, esLch 
with Imgs or bundles containing a varied 
a-ssortment of things—ru»s for sleeping in, 
sketching tools, fishing-lines and hooks, 
and the last consignment of fresh provisions 
from home—mother having prevented the 
dear boys from starving themselves on the 
first day by making a Huge cake and cook¬ 
ing a leg of mutton which we w’ere t<3 have 
cold; while amongst the other useful articles 
I carried was a large supply of matches and 
a chart of the Thames. 

Blackwall i-eached, we arrived at the 
yacht and proceeded to arrange our things 
aboanl, as they made a goodly heap when 
placed dow n in tlie bundles ; and w'liile they 
are arranging matters I will take tlie op^xir- 
tunity of introducing niy tw'o school chums, 
Bunn and George, who were to risk the 
jierils and enjoy the pleasures of the trip 
wdth us. 

Frank and 1 vou are already acquainted 
with. Bunn liail been fur several sails with 
us already, aud so felt himself to be quite 
an old salt, and was very handy on Ixiard. 

George had not lioen out Ijefore, aud had 
a certain amount of dread as to his ability 
to staml the shaking-up we expected to get, 
but lia<l tried to compensate for his want of 
experience by dressing himself in a truly 
nautical style ! 

All our paraphernalia being stowed away 
to our satisfaction, we got the after canvas 
on her, not forgetting to set the noted top¬ 
sail, as the light draught of wind from the 
north-west was fair for us. 

She w’as then lying alongside the quay 
secured by a turn of a rope round the tim¬ 
ber head, which George, who had been 
standing aliout with his hands in his 
pockets, feeling he ought to do something, 
proceeded to unfasten. Just then my bro¬ 
ther remarked, “ I say, where’s our dinghy? 
We were nearly forgetting it.” 

“I see it,’ said Bunn ; “the old man 
has turned it bottom up in liis yard. Come 
along, lK>ys; it wdll take three to get it 
down to the water.” 

As they jumi>ed ashore I watched them 
getting the boat down, and then went into 
the cabin to have another look round and 


see that nothing else was forgotten. A 
bump made me look upon deck, when I 
found myself afioat some little distance 
down the river liooked on to a l)arge by an 
iron eye on tlie end of our boom. 

George had evidently forgotten to make 
the line fast again, and the tide catching 
her head liad swung her round into the 
stream. The lioomend Iiail caught against 
a band of iron nailed round the gunwale of 
the Imrge, and although I tried hard to get 
clear from it, the tide was too strong, and 
the Heather Bell took it into her own hands 
by rijipiiig ofi* alxiut twelve feet of the band, 
w'lien it fort unately broke off and sank, let¬ 
ting me go clear. 

My crew were by this time standing in a 
row looking on and shouting to me to re¬ 
turn, but with the light wind and strong 
tide I knew' it was more than I could 
manage, so shouted for them to come in the 
dinghy while I dropped anchor and waited 
their arrival. 

They soon pulled up and made the dinghy 
fast astern, Bunn remarking that the 
sooner we got under way before the barge¬ 
man came round for his iron liand tlie 
better! All being of one opinion, tlie jib 
was set, and hoisting our mudhook she 
gently turned on her heel and we were 
fairly off on our cruise. 

“You are the lightest, George,” said my 
brother, “and therefore ought to do the 
going aloft when anything goes- WTong up 
there. ” 

George, who had his hands in his jiockets 
as usual, pomptly refused, saying he w'asn’t 
used to climbing, and certainly wouldn’t try 
it while she leaned over so much. 

Then Bunn asked who was to do the 
cooking, and as no one volunteered for the 
berth as cook, I suggested we should take 
it in turns each day. All agreed to that as 
being quite fair, and drew lots for first day’s 
cooking. 

That fell to Bunn, so he dived below at 
once to prejiare the vegetables for dinner, 
and very soon a small blue wreath of smoke 
came floating out of the stove pipe. 

“ I say, we shall have to Iwif our roots in 
the river water,” said he, coming out of the 
cabin wdtli a saucej^ian in bis liand. “ Our 
stone jar of drinking water won’t last us 
long if it’s used cmik wifli.” 

dipping the saucefian over the side, 
he tilled it with water and shot a lot up 
his sleeve at the same time. 

Whilst he was wringing out his coat- 
sleeve George luwl been l»M>king attentively 
into the saucepan, and failing to see to the 
bottom of it, lie remarked that the w'ater 
looked rather tliick for cooking purposes, 
at the same time picking out various bits 
of straw, etc. It was banded round for 
inspection, and we unanimously agreed to 
defer the cooking until in clearer water 
lower down. 

“ I suppose that’s Biigsby’s Reach we 
have just passed through.” said George, 
looking at the chart. “ What a name to 
give it.” 

“ It’s called Bugshy’s Hole too, after a 
noted robber of that name, who years ago 
had a cabin, or hut, in the middle of a bed 
of osiers, and used to secrete Ids spoils 
there for a long time, until discovered, 
when he junn»ed into the river and was 
drowmed,” I oliserA ed. 

“ Thanks,” said George. “ Where did 
you get all that from ? ” 

“ Never mind the source,” said I, laugh¬ 
ing ; “if I imjiart anv knowdeilge to you 
gratis, you ought to lie thankful, and ask 
no impertinent ouestions.” 

“Well, lot us have some more, Mr. Stump 
Orator,” said Bunn, trying to lialance him¬ 
self on the edire of the combing, and going 
over liaokwards with the liasin of potatoes 
he w’as peelinLr at the time. 

“It is hardly necessary to tell you that 


the old town we are now opjaisite is NN’ool- 
w’ich,” I observed. 

“Of eoui-se we all know' that; tell us 
something fresh, ’ said George. 

“ Well, did you know that the noted 
man-of-war of thirty guns, named the Harry 
Grace de Dieu, was Imilt here in ilie reign 
of Henry viii., and in the year ItiJT the 
Royal Sovereign, another well-known ves 
sel, was also launched from here? She 
was curiously carved and gill ; an<l the 
Dutch, from the havoc she made aiiiung 
them, gave her the name of the (iulden 
Devil. And now, my gentle audience.” 
said I, “ jdeasc to stir voiir sfum|»s, or. in 
other words, take a null at the iiuiiii jind 
head sheets, as we slifidl have to lie ch^^e 
hauleil to lay through Gallions with this 
wind.” 

Just then Frank iwinted to a large 1m>x 
that was wobbling down with the tide, and 
one of ns suggested it might be filled with 
all sorts of valuables, and that it would 
he good fun to secure it, so we steered lor 
it, but shot pa‘<t it without laying hold, and 
found it broken and emnty. 

“ Never mind,” said Bunn, who was evi¬ 
dently l>ent U|K)ii distinguishing biniself in 
the culinary line ; “it will do famously for 
firewood ; let us get it.” 

So we shot her u]» to it again, and was 
more fortunate this time, George getting 
hold of it, while Frank held his legs to pre¬ 
vent him toppling over. They then cliopjied 
it up and stow ed it away for use. 

“it would lie a good plan to secure 
everything useful we come across,” said 
Frank, and we did so during our cruise, 
as it was not only a source of amusement, 
but kept us well supplied with fuel. 

George, who had been looking at the 
chart again, said, suddenly, “ I say, here’s 
a conundrum for you. What )iarish in 
England has the most coniiiieree [tassing 
through it ? ” 

“Woolwich,” promptly replieil Bunn, 
“ because the parish extends across the 
river to the opposite side. ” 

“ RigHt yoii are ; Fll ask something more 
difficult next time,” observed George. 

The w'ind by' this time had freshened 
considerably', aud we w ere staggering along 
with rather more sail than required, but on 
getting into Barking Reach we had the 
wind more aft, and were able to slack off 
the sheets. Here the w ater seemed clearer, 
so Bunn had another dip with bis saucepan 
and put the ])otatoes on to cook. 

The sheets were eased still more as we 
ran before the wind down Halfway Reach, 
and Bunn read tlie words, D^enham 
Dock, painted on some boards fastened 
to a few' old wooden piles. 

“ It doesn’t look much like a dock 
though,” said he. 

“ It’s nothing more than a lake, or pond, 
of about fifty acres now,” said Frank. 

The river wall gave way in 1707, throngh 
some extra high tides in the winter-time 
overflowing the land and washing a great 
deal of it into the river, w'hich neafly 
stopjied the traffic, so they made a toll of 
threeiHjncte jier t-on on all vessels coining up 
to London, to raise funds for removing it, 
and after one or tw'o persons had tried ajul 
failed, a man of the name of Perry started 
on it ten years afterwards. C^f course the 
damage had largely increased in that time, 
and it took him five years to complete the 
job, w'hich he finally did; but as he had 
undertaken to finish it for £25,000, and it 
cost him nearly £50,000, it was not a |taying 
speculation, and nearly mined him. Since 
tnat a company started to turn w'hat re¬ 
mained of the lake into a dock, but it 
neN er came to anything, and thoee old piles 
have been there for years. 

(To be continued,) 
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BOWLS; THE GAME AHD ITS LAWS. 


PART I. 


W E are told that when the Armada was 
in sight, Drake and Hawkins and 
their companions were playing bowls on 
Plymouth Hoe, and Mr. Lucas lias done 
his best to make the scene live for ever. 
And all tlirough our history the game of 
bowls cro|w up, and always in some plea¬ 
sant form. 

At a little place called Collins End, out 
Goring Heath way, on the Oxfordshire side 
of the Thames, there is an inn with a sign 
that used to run thus : 

** stop, traveller, stop! in yonder peaceful glade 
Hia favourite game the royal martyr played ; 

Here, stripped of honours, children, freedom, rank. 
Drank from the bowl, and Iniwled for what he 
drank; 

Bought in the bowls in vain his cares to drown, 

And changed a sovereign ere he lost a crown !" 

For to this inn Charles i. rode over under 
escort from Caversham, where he was cap¬ 
tive, and, finding the green, playe<l “his 
favourite game"’ on it. In Charles's days 
one of the best Ixiwling-greeiis in England 
was at Mr. Shute’s house at Barking, and 
thither the King went often--rather too 
often, some folks thought. During the 
Conimouwealth times bowls went out of 
fashion. Bowling-greens and bowling- 
alleys Ijecame the resort of very queer folk. 
They were celebrated, according to Bishop 
Earle, for three thin^ being wasted on 
them- the said three being “time, money, 
and curses; ” but the bishop was rather 
prejudiced against the bowler, and apt to 
say unkind things. He objected to the 
game altogether. “No antick,” he says, 
“screws nien'.s bodies into such strange 
flexures, and you would think them here 
senseless to s{)eake sense to their howl, and 

? nt their trust in intreaties for a good cast.” 
n spite of the hisho]), however, the game 
snrvivetl, and even grew more popular. But 
it was not everybody that could play ImwIs. . 
Stranee to say, by an Act of Parliament 
passea in the reign of Henry viii., none hut 
the gentry and well-to-do were allowed to 
play Ixiwfs, and this Act w’as not re^iealed 
until 1845, when by 8 and 9 Vic., cap. 109, 
bowls and other similar games of skill were 
peniiittoil to be indulged in by the ]>eople. 
It was in the time of Henry viii. that the 
bowling-green became an almmt invariable 
adjunct to the country mansion, and it is 
not going too far to say that no Tudor 
manor-house was without it. 

Up to 1409 howls were made of stone, 
hence tlie “in jactu lapidum” of Fitz- 
Stephen, which led many to think that the 
London citizens used to amuse themselves 
W stone throwing. Now bowls are mode 
of wood—lignum vitm generally—costing 
about a sovereign a set, the “bias” being 
got by their not being turned perfectly 
round insteafl of being loaded with lead, as 
nsed to lie the custom. 

Bowls is not a complicated game. It 
requires only a green, two howls for each 
player, and a “jack.” The jack is a 
smaller Imll, often made of white crockery, 
which serves as the mark to he played at. 
The game is begun by “setting a mark,” 
the mark being the jack, which is thrown 
on for at least twenty-one yards from the 
“footer,” the footer lieing a small piece of 
carpet or mat, on which the player has to 
stand when delivering the jack or bowl. 
The object, as in mioits and curling, is to 
get as near the mark as i>ossibIe ; hut this 
^n be done by either howling close to the 
jack or by knocking it away. The howls 
are not round, and hence have to he held 


in one particular way to “ cheat the bias ; ” 
if the bias is not cheated the howl will take 
a curvetl course instead of a straight one. 

The best way of describing the game 
would seem to to take the laws in order, 
and comment on them as we go. Law i. 
then deals i^dth the game generally : 

“The game may be played by several single players, 
or two or more partners un each side. The players 
shall play alternately until each shall have delivered 
both nis bowls. In case of partners, one on either 
side shall play alternately both bowls, the others 
following in like manner.*^ 

The jack has fimt to he set. The object of 
the first player is to get his bowl as near it 
as possilile. The second player can get 
nearer if he can, or he can Knock away his 
opponent’s bowl, or he can knfs;k away the 
jack, and practically bemn the game again. 
And each succeeding mnyer has the same 
option, so tliat the whole complexion of the 
game can lie altered by the last shot. 

Law II. refers to the choosing of partners 
and the lead: 

“ At the commencement of each game the players 
may cast lota or toss for partners, the lead, and for 
the choice of the Jack, which shall Ite one of the 
Jacks belonging to the green, and not one belonging 
to ah individual.” 

This stipulation as to the jack is to prevent 
loaded jacks being introduced. How the 
jack is delivered is dealt with in Law iii., 
which lays down the proper way of setting 
the mark, and runs a.H follows : 

“The leader shall set the mark, but he shall not 
deliver the jack without allowing his opponent fol¬ 
lowing the opportunity of seeing its (fellvery and 
watching its course from a point near the footer. U 
the leader in two tiials shall fail to deliver the Jack 
a mark, his opponent is then entitled to set the 
mark, but not to play Arst at it. The defaulter 
must play first, after an opponent has set the mark. 
If the opponent at one throw of the jack <lo fail to 
set a mark, the jack is again taken by the first 
defaulter or hia partner, subject to the original 
penalty.” 

Than this nothing can be clearer. If you 
cemnot throw the jack twenty-one yards 
some one else must. The fourtfi law settles 
the size of the bowls and jack : 

“ Each player shall have two bowls, which may be 
of such size and bias as he shall think fit. The jack 
shall be not less than 3| inches, nor more than 
inches in diameter. The jack shall not l>v chnugea 
during a irame except by mutual consent of the 
players. The liowls may lie changed, but not during 
the playing <4 on end, or after tlie jack has been 
delivered for an end.” 

The choice of the bowls as to size and 
bias depends on what may be found in the 
set, for “first cxime first served” is the only 
motto applicable. It would l>e lietter for 
the law to read “a.s may be available” in¬ 
stead of “os he shall think fit,” but the old 
wording has lasted for so long that it has 
not been thonglit worth while to alter it 
The “end” is of course the round, when all 
the players have each had their two shots. 
Law V. deals with the footer ; 

“Each set of players shall have a footer. Every 
player must place his foot on the footer whilst in the 
act of deliveiing either the jack or hi« bowl. If a 
player deliver his l>owl with the right liaiid, his right 
fo«»t must l>e on the footer ; and if he ileliver hislwwl 
with his leff han>*, bis left foot roust be on the footer 
when playing. In esse a bowl Imj played in contra¬ 
vention of this law. such bowl may, at the option of 
1 the opponent, be declared a dead bowl. In case a 
j p’ayer shall have taken up the footer after playing 
: his l>i>wl, w hich by reason of a rnb or set has to be 
replayeil, the footer shall he replaced as nearly as 
poMible in its foniier position, by or with the con¬ 
sent of an opponent.” 

A “dead bowl” is a bowl played or 
knocked off the green, or against a VkiwI 


lying in a ditch. No bowl after liecoming 
dead is allowed to remain on tlie green; 
and if fencing exists at any part of tlie 
green, the bowls touching the fencing are 
considered t<i be dead. When a jack or 
bowl in its journey strikes or touches any¬ 
thing on the green wliicli alters or hinders 
its motion, it is said to meet with a rub. 
Hence the proverb alamt those playing with 
bowls having “to exjiect rubs,” and also 
such allusions a.s “ ay, there's the rub,” etc., 
vyitb which we are familiar in Klizalietluin 
literature. In fact, some pc^ople luive gone 
as fariis to derive “nibbish ” trom this very 
rub, an example of what we may l>e excused 
for regarding as rjither hold philol»>gy ! 

In Law VI. we again meet with the 
management of the footer. The phrase 
“void end” simply means that after tlie 
round things have been so equal that 
neither party has scored. The law, at 
length, is as follows: 

“ After each end is concluded, the fixiter shall be 
placed by the last player at the jack. The leader in 
the succeeding end may, before playing the jack, 
remove the footer anywhere he pleases within the 
space of one yard from the spot where the jjick lay 
at the termination of the preceding end. \ void 
end shall In; included in this provision When the 
jack is knocked off the green, the footer must W 
placed a yard from the edge of the green, and w ithin 
a yard on either side from the sjiot where the ja<'k is 
taken out of the ditch : provided that if more than 
half the bowls have not been played, tiie jack and 
the bowls actually played slinll Ih> relumed, and 
play resumed from the spot where the looter was 
then placed.’* 

(7*0 be eotUinued). 


(Eorrc0pont)euce. 


F. C. M.—Bt. Panl’s School is now at Kensington, and 
its old site in Bt. Paul's Churchyard is covered with 
warehouses and offices. It is not s “boarding” 
school, as you suppose; aud the s<'hool fees are 
some £20 a year, unless you win a place, by exami¬ 
nation, on the foundation. 

N. N. and Others. (Perpetual Calempar, VoL ix., 
page TfKk) The key No. for September, which is not 
visible in your copy, is 1. 

F. R. C.—The Isle of Bheppey is about eleven miles 
long, lu it are Blieeniess and Queent>orough. 

Falchion. - 1 . The simplest way is to disu.se the phrase, 
and say that tliere never was u decisive battle. 
It would be possible to prove every battle useless 
If you are allowed centuries euuugh to discount its 
results. 2. Troy was taken, or is assumed to have 
been taken, in B.r. 1184. Salumis w'ss fought In 
480, ArbeUi in 331, Cannee in 218. Pharsalia in 48. 
Tlie Romans were routed by the (Jermans in the 
Teiitobcrg in A.D. 9, and ag> mi under Decins in 
261; Alaric took Rome in 4iU. 3. The German 
nations—Franks, Euglish, etc.—were not beaten by 
the Romans at all. Coosar conquered the Gauls, 
aud they became Romano-Gauls, just as he oon- 

? uered the Britons, who became Romano-Britons. 

he Romano-Gauls were conquered by I'Tanks, and 
the Franks adopte<l their language Tlie Romano- 
Britoiis were couquered by ^glish. and Uie Eng¬ 
lish forced on them their language, as the othe.* 
German races did to the nations they conquered. 
The truth is, that the conquest of Gaul l>y the 
Franks ended in a compromise. It was under 
Clmrles the Bald that the Franks adopted the 
Romauo-Gaulish tongue. 

Steward.— Apply at the Mercantile Marine OlBoe, 
St. Katharine's Docks, Tower, B. 

G. L.— Yes; other papers on stamps will appear in 
due coarse. 

W. H. (Bristol.)—The names and addresses of writers 
are never furnished to correspondents without 
permission; but we shall be happy to forward any 
letter you may send ns. 

T. W. C. L.—Out of print. 

C. B. A.—Auy box, cardboard or otherwise, wfll do 
to keep the silkwonns in. Perforate the cover 
with small holes for ventilation. 

J. P. B. K.—We are hoping shortly to Usue, as a 
cheap handbook, in our “ Boy's Own Bookshelf ” 
series, all the principal articles on fishing that 
have appeared in our pages from the first, with 
additions by the eilitor. Our “Cricket'' and 
“ Football *’ handbooks arc now ready. 

Aloar.— Articles on the microscope will appear in 
due course. We are glad to learn that your tele¬ 
scope, made from our instructions, answers so 
weU. Many other of “our boys” have written to 
the same effect. 
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Jottings by our Cycling Artist. 













HAKKY TKEVERTON : 

A STUUV OF COLONIAL LIFE, 
liv Lauv Broomk. 

rHAPTEK IX.—jack’s YARN. 

“ ^Palking aUmt-bush tires reniiiulsiue 
1 of a blac*k fellow named ]k)b, wlio 
was ‘ wantetl ’ by the police, and used to 
ct*iHe to iny liut and tell me and my 
mate that if we did not give him baccy 
and grub, wo might expect a bush-tire^ 
to come along some line day when we 
least expected it. Now, me and my 
matt?. Bill Smithers, had been working 
hard splitting posts and rails, and a lire 
would have swept at least a hundred 
and lifty pounds’ worth of work away, 
if it liad chanced to come on us 
unawares, as thestufl was lying about 
all over tiie place. 
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You see this chap Bob was an awful 
scoundrel, and was ‘wanted^ for a 
murder, which happened this way : Bob 
was one of those half-civilised blacks 
who would do anything for a drink of 
grog or a bottle of colonial wine, and 
he’d just carry on according to the 
number of glasses he had taken. If he’d 
had only a glass or two, he’d perhaps run 
his spear through some woman’s leg by 
way of a lark; if he was about half 
drunk, he’d run her through the thigh ; 
but if he was quite drunk, nothing shoi-t 
of murder would satisfy him. 

“ Well, one day Bob and some friends 
of his were at one of their bush camps, 
w’hen a half-caste girl named Kitty Bell 
joined them. She was a fine-looking 
girl, had been brought uj) mostly with 
white people, could tiilk English as well 
as I could, and had a regular place of I 
service, but now and again the black 
blood would show up, and nothing | 
would suit her but a run in the bush j 
along with her old mother and the other I 
natives. This time Kitty had not been 
long in the camp before she pulls out | 
a bottle of rum she’d bought with her 
wages, and they had one drink all round, | 
and then canother. Bob, as usual, con- 
sidei ed he had a right to a double share, 
so wlieii the bottle came to him tlie | 
second time he just polished off the lot, I 
and then Kitty let him hav'e the length j 
of her tongue. In a few minutes the 
grog and tlie slanging togetlier began j 
to take eflect on my ^5ntleman, w ho got 
hold of his spear jn one hand, and 
Kitty’s hair in the other. Before any 
one could move, he had jerked her heiui 
back aaid driven the spear right into 
lier throat, working it up and down like 
the piston of an engine, till the pooi* 
girl fell dead. 

“I suppose he did not reckon much 
would come of it, as he’d killed several 
women and had escaped scot free, for 
the otlier natives were too much in 
terror of the scoundrel to round upon 
him. However, he had made a mistake 
this time, for the girl’s master tuid 
mistress came to hear of the muider, 
and took out a warnint against Master 
Bob. One fine day a white policeman 
rides up to him ancl holds a revolver to 
his head, while the native bobby, who 
had tracked him dowm, clapped a chain 
round his neck and marched him off to 
gaol. 

Well, you bet, he felt a bit uncom¬ 
fortable, for he siiys to the ix)liceman, 
trying to grin, but looking rather , 
anxious, all the time, ‘You tnink-um* ' 
white fellow hang-um mine / ’ 

“ ‘ Only one time hang-um you,’ says 
the policeman, ‘and then let-um you 
go-' 

“ I suppose Bob didn’t quite see the 
joke, and came to the conclusion that to 
be hanged even once would be once too 
often, for he did not ask any more 
questions. They got him safe to gaol 
and locked him up, but when the funny 
policeman went to give his prisoner 
some breakfast next morning, he found 
nothing iu the ceil but a bit of a hole 
under tlie door-sill and a heap of earth 
thrawn back where our friend Bob must 
have burrowed himself out, for all the 
world like a coney. Any way, he was 
gone, clean and clever. 

• 'I'he nativee of Western Aastraiia always aUU 
'*uiu ' to the verb. 
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“ There wm a row then, you bet ! 
Every policeman on the station 
reckoned lie’d been insultecl by this 
fellow' g<*tting away from under their 
very novses, and they vowed he should be 
tiiken again before the week w'as out. 
But this W’as easier said than done ; 
tliey w’ent out day after day, w'eek afb’r 
week, and month after month, till tliey 
ot dishearteneil, and their liorses 
nocked up, w'hen 1 believe they re¬ 
ceived orders to lie by and let matters 
cool down a bit. 

“ Yes, Bob was one too many for the 
police for a while. He and his woman 
used to keep to themselves ; one day 
lie’d be here, and on the very next 
j twenty or thirty miles off, but he had 
some narrow escapes. One day he w as 
up a tree whtjii a policeman rode right 
undenifiath him, and another time a 
police horse shied at the very bush 
under which he was lying. The brute 
had a better nose than the rider, and 
knew’ tlie scent of a black fellow', but 
the policeman just dug the spurs into 
the animal and rode on, little thinking 
that the very man he’d ridden hundreds 
of miles after w’as lyinp hidden within 
a few feet of his horse s nose. It was 
uncommon lucky for Master Bol) that 
the white police w-ere out alone that 
trip. A native tracker would have 
made short work of finding the man 
they were after both of those times. 
Now you see, mates, it w'as just wdiile 
tliis caper was going on that my gentle¬ 
man would come down and do his cadg- 
in^, and as 1 tell you, one day lie thought 
I he (1 not got quite enough, and began to 
, talk about bush-tires. My mate got 
j savage, and told him he’d put the police 
I on to him, l>ut the scoundrel laughed in 
; our faces and said he knew every police 
I horse’s track in the district, and that 
not one had been after him for two 
moons. 

‘‘ ‘ Policeman fool too much,’ Bob 
I w'ould say ; ‘walk-about, walk-about 
I all day : night time walk-about, can’t 
I catch-um mine. My w’ord, horse very 
near kill-um ; too much tired. Police¬ 
man near dead; too much walk-al)out, 
w'alk-about. Nothing catch-um Bob ; 
nebber catch-uni mine, policeman fool 
too much.’ 

“ ‘ Why didn’t you take the rascal 
yourself, Jack, ami lismd him over to 
the police 1 ’ asked one of the splitters. 

“Well, we didn't do it because we 
hadn’t so much as a bit of rope on the 
place, and we didn’t exactly fancy hav¬ 
ing to march the ruffian a matter of 
forty mile, with only the hair of his 
head to hold him by. No, w'e did better 
than that, as you shall hear presently. 
Matters had been going on like this for 
about three months, when one evening 
a rough looking chap walked up to our 
hut, threw dow'ii his swag, and asked 
leave to shake down by the fire for the 
night. Of course w’e made him welcome 
and gave him some daiiq^er. 

“Next morning the stranger followed 
me and my mate to w'here we were 
splitting, and s^it on a log for a good 
while, talking and watching us w’ork. 

At last he sixys, ‘ If you’ve got a spare 
maul and a few wedges. I’ll just try my 
hand on one of tliese logs.’ So we 
handed them over to him, and in a few 
minutes h'^ had opened up the log, and 
was knocking out the rails in first-class 


style. By the time we went to dinner 
he had quite as many to sliow' as Pill 

or I. 

“ ‘ You seem pretty much at home with 
the maul and wedges,’ says 1 to him as 
W'e were having a bit of dinner. 

“ ‘ Ye-s,’ said he, ‘ I’ve split a few* thou¬ 
sand po.sts and rails in my time, and as L 
feel a bit footsore, I don’t mind if 1 
sjjend a few days with you, and I'll 
guarantee that if you and your mate 
w’ill open up tlie logs. I’ll split them fast 
enough to double the number j^ou aie 
now serving.’ 

“‘Very good,’ says I; ‘and what 
wages will you want ?’ 

“ ‘ Well, you see. I’m not very part i- 
eular about wages ; in fact 1 don’t want 
any. Perhaixs you aiid you r mate m igl 1 1 
do me a good turn some day.’ 

“‘Tliat depmid.s,’ says Bill, ‘upon 
w’hat sort of a turn it might lie.’ 

“‘Now look here, kids,’ .says tin* 
stranger, ‘ I’vf" just come along liere to 
meet a very dear friend. Tve a nice 
chain and locket for liim, .and, my worfl, 
W’e shall hug eaoli other wdien w e meet 1 ’ 
“ ‘ This is some escajM'd lunatic,’ thinks 

l, and I could :>ee by Bill's face that lie 
W'as of the same opinion. 

‘“Hoes tiiis friend o’ yourii know you'll 
be here to meet him asks Bill, \ (*ry 
st^rious-like, and staling the stranger 
hard in tlie face. 

“ ‘ No, poor feliow’ : I just want togi\ e 
him a little siirprihk^.’ 

“ ‘ As mad as a March hare,' thinks I t o 
myself. ‘ And what might your friend s 
name lie ?’ I lusked him. 

“ ‘ My friend s name,’ said he, looking 
round cautiously, speaking the w’hile in 
a very low tone. ‘ is Bob, and mine is 
Bobbv.’ 

“We wert^ surprised above a bit, but, 
mind you, it wcusn’t so bad to have a 
policeman for a bush-mate iis a mad¬ 
man ; so we ijijuie a bargain. He Avas 
to w'ork for us just as if lie was on w’ag(*s, 
and when Bob turned up we w as to help 
to take him. 

“The lx>bby waa os good as his word, 
and worked as hard as either of us, till 
a fortnight liad passed away, when 
Bob’s woman put in an apj>earauce, anil 
after w'atching us at work for a while 
went off again, when we told our new' 
mate who she was, and that Bob would 
probably be at camp directly to cadge 
tor some food. 

“ ‘ All riglit,’ says he ; ‘ now look liere, 

m. ates, if the fellow gets one yard start 
of us we shall be done for. Keep cool, 
wafrh my game, and if I'm not very 
much mistaken we sliall have him by 
the heels safe enough before lie’s many 
hours older.’ 

“Sure enough, in about half an hour 
my gentleman marches into the camp, 
w'lth half a dozen s])ears in his hand, a 
dowark* in his lielt, and a kangaroo 
skin cloak over his slioulder.s. 

“‘Halloa, Bob!’ says I, ‘jxiliceiiian 
nothing catch-u m you ? ” 

Policeman iiotliing catch-um mine,’ 
says he, sitting down <m one of the logs 
that was ready for sjilitting ; ‘ me big 
fellow hungry, me w'aiit-uni grub.’ 

I looketl over at the policeman, Imt 
he was hammei-ing away at his w’edg(‘s 
as if to save his life, and took about as 

* A flat piece of wood, oblong in shape, ust d for 
throwing the spear, sometiraes called a "chrowiiig- 
stick." 
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much notice of the nigger as if he had 
been a chip of wood. By-and-bye he 
takes up one of the rails and began 
spanning it with his hand as if he was 
measuring it. 

‘“I say, Jack, these lail. is not full 
length,' he calls out. 

“‘They measure nine feet, anyhow’,* 
says I, a bit sulky-like, maybe. 

“ ‘ You niusn’t tell me that,* says he, 
shaking his head very knowing-hke. 

“ ‘ But I do tell you so,’ says I, ‘ and 
ril bet you ten shillings I’m right.’ 

“ ‘ Done with you,’ he sings out, ‘ I’ll 
take you up ; just bring the two-foot 
rule, will you ? ’ 

“So we started measuniig, first one 
log and then the other, as w’e w ent along, 
till we came to the log where Bob was 
fitting, w’hen the policeman says, * Here, 
.lack, give me the rule. I’ll me^isure this 
one so he lays the rule along it; ‘two, 
four, and— Bob ’ says he, as he jgot hold 
of the nigger by the hair with both 
hands. 

“ Weil, mates, such an up and down 
tumble with the fellow’ you never saw. 
He jumped and kicked and fought and 
bit just like a madman, till I really 
thought he’d ha’ got away from the 
thi-ee of us, and I exi>ect the policeman 
began to think so too, for he put his 
hand in.side of the breast of his shirt, 
pulled out a pair of handcuffs, and hit 
Master Bob a ci’ack on the liead that 
would have killed a white fellow on the 
s[x>t. How’ever, it only put Master Bob 
to sleep like for a few minutes, and 
when he came round he found a chain 
and padlock round his neck and his 
hand.s behind his back, with a pair of 
haiidcuffs on his wrists. 

“ To make a long story short, we took 
iV>]> to gaol; he was tried, convicted of 
wilful murder, and hung. ‘ How 
often aisked the witty man of the 
audience. ‘Only once,’ replied Jack, 
grimly, ‘ but it was often enough to put* 
him past murdering helpless women and 
diildiien, and thre*itening to burn up 
honest men’s pi-operty. 

“That’s a very good yam, Jack,” 
remarked the landlord; “ now we’ll just 
have another little nip all round, a 
smoke, and then turn in.” 

In half an hour’s time every man lay 
on the ground, rolled up in his rug, and 
all w'as silent save the crackle of the fire 
and the soughing of the south wind, 
Hs it murmured pleasantly overhead 
aijioiig the forest trees. 


CHAPTER X.—DISAPPOINTMENT. 

“ Xow’ then, lads, turn out, if you don’t 
want the sun to bum your eyes out! ” 

I looked up from under my blanket 
and saw big .Jack stalking about, rous¬ 
ing up the sleepers ; but tliere certainly 
did not appear to I)e much danger from 
die sun, as the day W’as only just break¬ 
ing. How’ever, Jack’s threat apj^eared 
to have the desired effect, and the bush- 
nn*u unrolled themselves from their 
rugs and bLankets and began to dress. 
In most instances this appeared to 
<“onsist of the very short and simple 
I’rocess of putting on their boots and 
iiat. Otliers, more fastidious, joined 
me in a good wash out of a bucket first, 
nnd then we all sat down to breakfast. 

How bright and pleasant everything 


seemed as we lounged i-ound our camp 
fire, the smoke from which was curling 
upwards in the still morning air, seiifl- 
ing forth a sweet incense from the 
“black bov” resin and the eucalyptus 
leaves. The group of splitters, with 
their different gay coloured rugs liung 
over branches, made a back-ground, 
which gave animation and colour to a 
perfect picture of Australian forest 
life. 

Yes, all looked very pleasant, but it 
was only early morning time, and the 
lieat and burthen of the day was yet to 
come ; for my share of such burthen I 
had yet to tramp another fifteen miles 
of weajy road before I should find 
myself at my journey’s end. In an 
hour’s tiuie my g<x)d friend the landlord 
had shaken hands with me, mounted 
into his spring-cari, and trotted off, 
“ homeward bound.” The splitters hacl 
gone to their work in the foi*est, and I 
wtis once more marching along the road 
with ray swa^ over my shoulder, in the 
direction of Fielder’s Fai-m. 

After travelling about ten miles or so 
I observed an improvement in tlie 
country ; the forest became less dense, 
grass—or, properly speaking, a white, 
dried up looking herbage—took tlie place 
of scruD, and graceful wattle-trees grew 
here and there, whilst a large flock of 
white cockatoos sailed over head, with 
their crests up, startled at the sight of a 
stranger. I thought them very beauti¬ 
ful, but the screeching chorus they set 
up W’as deafening, and as long as I was 
ill sight they only alighted for a nioiiient 
on abough to start off again immediately 
with discordant yells of alarm. 

A little farther on I met a wild-look¬ 
ing old man, wearing a large slouch hat 
over a head of the longest imaginable 
hair. The crook in his hand and the 
sheep-dog at his heels proclaimed him 
at once to be the shejiherd of the flock 
which I saw spread out over the 
hillsides, grazing, and making pleasant 
music with their Viells. 

“ Good morning, sliepheitl ; can you 
tell me how far it is to Fielder’s / ” I 
asked. 

“Fielder’s is about six miles from 
here, mate, but if you are notin a hurry 
you may as well come to my hut and 
have a drop of tea and a bit of gi-uli. 
It’s getting too hot for the sheep to feed, 
so Ill lay them up.” 

Y'es, it was cei-tainly getting warm, 
and the invitation to the drop of tea 
(which probably meant a couple of 
quai'ts) sounded inviting ; so I gladly 
accepted the shepherd’s offer, and the 
next moment he placed his fingers to 
his lips and blew a long shrill whistle, 
which was at once answered by a 
chorus of bleating from the scattered 
flock. 

“ Now, Jack, old man,” said he, speak¬ 
ing to his dog, “ go behind and fetch 'em 
in ; and work steady, old man, work 
stea-a-a-dy.” 

The good do^ looke<l up at his master 
with an intelligent human expression 
in his beautiful eyes, and after appa¬ 
rently getting a still more exact idea of 
what was expected of him, from this 
gaze, trotted quietly off’ to obey orders. 

“ That’s as fine a dog as ever worked 
a flock of sheep,” said the shepherd os 
we left the road and struck off in the 
direction of the hut, which had bepu 


built by the side of a dismal-looking 
swamp. 

“ Yes he looks like a clever dog,” I 
assented, turning my head to watch the 
collie’s intelligent carrying out of his 
master’s orders to “ work ’em steady.” 

“And so he is; look here, mate, a 
man as owns a dog like that, and a set 
o’ bells like tJiem on my flock, is worth a 
hextm twenty pun a year to any master 
as knows the valley o^good shepherding, 
aiiit e’ now ? ” ask^ my new friend, as 
eagerly as though the increased wage 
dejjended entirely on my opinion and 
answer. 

Gf course I assented warmly, though 
a more ignomnt opinion was never 
expressed; and we walked on ami¬ 
cably towards the hut, which was 
not far off. 1 gladly sat down on the 
shepherd’s “bunk,” or rude bedsteJicL 
whilst he hospitably busied liimseli 
preparing the dinner, which consisted 
of fried chops, tea, and damper. We 
had hardly begun to eat with our ex¬ 
cellent “ buslr’ appetites, before the 
flock came into camp and settled them¬ 
selves quietly in little groups beneath 
the trees, whilst Jack, naving so well 
discharge his duty, was rewarded with 
a good dinner. 

I remained with the shepherd for 
several hours, during which time he 
talked incessantly, evidently glad to 
have the opportunity of hearing the 
sound of his ow’n voice. He was 
anxious for me to remain as listener, 
but I declined the invitation to shake 
down with him till next day, and started 
again in the cool of the afternoon. 

I had not walked far l>efore I came to 
the brow of a hill, from which I saw a 
clear valley stretching fai' away in front 
of me, with farmhouses, bams, and 
haystacks dotted about hei e and there, 
giving evidence that I had done with 
the forest, and had reached an agricul¬ 
tural district. 

As the sun was still high, and I liad 
only four miles to travel, I sat me down 
to rest for a while. I am afi-aid that I 
also experienced a sort of dislike to 
presenting myself at Fielder’s in broad 
daylight, with my swag over my shoul¬ 
der, so 1 determined not to make my 
appearance at his house until the sun 
had gone down. True, I had often 
taken walking excursions in the old 
country with my knapsack on my back, 
and never felt any reluctance to knock 
at a door and a.sk for a night’s shelter 
or an hour’s rest; but those were 
tramps for pleasure, with pleasant 
companions, and very different from 
forced marches in search of employ¬ 
ment. However, I need not have dis¬ 
tressed myself on the score of appear¬ 
ances, for the few people I met as I 
plodded on after sundown took little 
or no notice of me beyond wishing me 
“good-day,” or giving me a civil 
answer wdien I asked if I were in the 
right track for Fielder’s. The fact 
was, a dusty, footsore lad, shy and sun- 
bi-owned, and asking his way to a pros¬ 
perous fanner’s homestead, was by no 
means an uncommon person to meet, 
and it spoke well for the morals of the 
little community that I was not sus- 
)^ected of a desire for possessing my¬ 
self of anything except employment. 

It was rapidly getting dark when I 
reached the place I had so hoped to 
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make my future home, but there still 
remained light enough for me to see 
that Mr. Fielder owned an uncommonly 
comfortable homesteaci, with stables 
and cowsheds behind a substantial 
though low-built dwelling-house, and 
tops of haystacks and corn-ricks in the 
background. 

With some trepidation I ascended a 
few steps, which led me on to a broad 
verandah edged with kerosene tins 
painted green, and serving as flower¬ 
pots. It all looked gay and pretty 
enough, no doubt, but my heart had 
sunk somewhere into my shoes, and no 
genuine tramp ever knock^ with 
greater hesitation than I did at what 
I presumed to be the entrance door. 
Tlie maid-servant bounced out so in¬ 
stantaneously that I was vexed with 
myself for starting awkw'ardly back, 
and I could not keep my voice as steady 
and clear as 1 desired while I asked if 
Mr. Fielder was at home. 

Yes, he is ! ” the damsel answered, 
snappishly ; “but you must go round 
to the kitchen,*’ and she slammed the 
door in my face. 

I really think if the girl had boxed 
my ears I should not have felt so hurt 
or so indignant as I did when she said 
tlie word “ kitchen,” and I stood for a 
moment absolutely stupefled. Of course, 
it Avas very silly of me ; I ought to 
have remembered that, to all appear- 
anoe, I was nothing more or less than a. 
common tramp. How could the girl 
possibly know that I was an English 
gentleman, and not an Australian swags- 
man? I ought to have taken all this 
into consideration, but I did not. Why, 

I cannot tell you. Perhaps it w^ 
because I was poor and proud, weary 
and footsore, and altogether utterly 
wretched and miserable. 

I turned from the door, descended 
the verandah steps, and Avas A^^alking 
rapidly back to the road Avith the in¬ 
tention of sleeping in the bush, Avlien a 
man walked past me, stopped suddenly, 
turned round, and asked, “Who’s that?” 

“A traveller who AA'ishes to see Mr. 
Fielder,” I replied. 

“ Well, my name is Fielder ; what do 
you want, my man ? ” 

“And my name, sir,” I replied, “is 
Treverton. I have a note for you Avhich 
concerns myself. If 3 ’ou have time to 


read it I Avill A^^ait here for your an¬ 
swer,” apd I gave him my letter of 
introduction. 

“Have you had any supper?” he 
asked, hospitably, before he iiad even 
opened the letter. 

“ No, sir, I have not.” 

^ “Well, go round to the kitchen and 
tell the cook to give you some.” 

The tone of the man’s voice w^as very 
different from that in which the servant 
had ordered me off“, and as I could see 
that he meant kindly, I took no offence, 

; but declined the invitation, saying I 
i would rather Avait until he had read the 
letter, which he proceeded to do without 
further parley. 

In a few minutes he had finished it, 
and turned to wliere I AV'as seated on 
my swag, saying, kindly enough, 

“Come to the house, Mr. Treverton ; 
you must excuse me for not asking you 
in before, but of course I could not 
know who you AV'ere till I had read my 
friend’s letter.” 

Mr. Fielder was very kind and civil, 
and I congratulated myself on having 
been recommen.led to such a nice place ; 
but, alas I my hopes were very soon to 
be dispelled. A good wash and change 
to the decent clothes I carried in my 
swag made me look much more present¬ 
able at the comfortable supper to wdiich 
I Avas soon summoned ; but, after the 
meal had ended, Mr. Fielder invited me 
to join him in his particular sheltered 
nook of the A^erandah, and, lighting his 
pipe, began of his own accord the con- 
A’ersation I had been longing for ever 
since I followed him up the steps. His 
first remark sounded encouraging 
enough. 

“So you Avish to learn to be a farmei-, 
Mr. Treverton ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied; “ I am sure I should 
like the Av^ort, and I’m not too old to 
learn, as you see. I’m young and fairly 
strong, and at all events I can promise 
to do my best.” 

^Ir. Fielder puffed away in silence 
for a moment, and I was beginning to 
fear I had said something hopelessly 
Avrong and ignorant, Avhen he s* ^vved 
me he had scarcely heard, and certainly 
not heeded, my neat little speech, by 
asking abruptly, but with a certain 
shrewd yet kindly tAvinkle of his eye, 

“Have you any means, my boy?” 


“Xo, sir, I haven’t, not a penny of 
means,” I answered, desperately, but 
I determined there should be no mistake 
about the matter. 

“ Humph ! I’m sorry for that, be¬ 
cause, you see, my terms are fifty 
pounds a year, and unless you can 
afford to pay me that sum for the first 
j two years I could not receive you into 
my house as what we may call a parlour 
I boarder, nor would I wish to see you in 
I the kitchen.” 

“Fifty i)ounds a year ! ” I exclaimed, 
“Avhy, 1 understood that you would 
probably teach me farming in coii- 
I sideration for such services as I might 
be able to render you.” 

“And so I* will,” Mr. Fielder said, 
nodding his head, “but you can hardly 
expect me to receive you into my house- 
as a memV)er of my own family, and 
provide you with board, lodging, and. 
Avashing into the bargain.” 

There was quite a pause, for I could 
not help seeing the fairness of his 
argument, but the short silence was 
broken by my exclaiming despeiately, 

“ And this is what I hav'e travellm 
sixty miles on foot for ! It is very 
unfortnnate for me, Mr. Fielder, that 
your friend did not tell me what your 
terms were before I left Sandtown. It 
would hav'e saved me a long journey 
and a severe disappointiiient.’” 

“Oh, I do not suppose he knew any¬ 
thing about my ternis,” Mr. Fielder 
said, rising from his chair, “ but as there 
really is nothing more to be said, I 
i won’t keep you up now ; I w’ill see you 
i again in the morning, of course, and 
between now and then, I will turn 
things over in my mind and see if we 
can’t hit on any plan to put you in a 
good track.” 

I thanked him warmly, for his man¬ 
ner Avas as kind jis possible, although 
his words had dashed all my hopes to 
the ground, and saying “ good night ” 
Avent off* to l)ed, wondering liow luaiiy 
more miles I might have to tramp, and 
how it Avould all end. However, at my 
age it takes something more than un¬ 
certainty about the future to keep a 
man aw ake, and in a feAV minutes I w'as 
as sound asleep as though I liad l>eei i 
Mr. Fielder himself, ana master of all 
these fields and bams. 

{To be continued.) 
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T hin ice was gathering round the 
coast at Keykiavik at the close of 
autumn, or rather summer, for that 
short season comes to such a sudden 
end that there is hardly time for au- 
tumn when the winter begins. The long 
days of the glorious Northern summer, 
in which the sun remains the whole 
day in constant watch over the fiords 
and skars, were soon te be followed by 


CHAPTER V.—FEASTS AND FESTIV.U^ 

I the Polar nights, which, when nuu 
lighted up with “ Northern Lights,” and 
[ stars of greater brilliancy than those 
in the south appear to have, are black 
and gloomy to excess. 

It Avas the last day of 8epteinl>er w'hen 
three bluff*-bow'ed and nieta I-plated ships 
appeared, prepared by extra strong 
defences to battle Avith drifting blocks 
of ice, should they be forced against 


them, well manned Avith stalwart w^ar- 
riors, to judge by all the shields that 
graced the vessels’ sides, and owmed 
by men of Avealth, to judge from all 
the costly gilding of the figure-heads, 
which graced the rising prows. They 
were the Sleipner, the Kolf-Kmke, and 
the Nagelfari, bringing the pagan Avar- 
rior of the bygone time to the almost 
Christian tow'n of Reykiavik. 

[As the 
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As the ships enter tlie bay Eirik the 
Red is astonished to hear the clieerful 
sound of church bells calliner goocl 
people to the worship of the (Jod of 
Peace, for in the short time of two 
months the priests, aide<l by tlie work¬ 
men sent over by Olaf Tryggvasonjiave 
done w-onders. True the church is litth* 
more than a big barn, l)ut it is a cliurch 
for all that. The Norwegians have 
brought many things with them for 
decorating the tirst actual cliurch in 
Iceland ; and altar-cloths, silver vessels 
for the Sacrament, bells, and other 
things al)ound. 

It is on Sunday morning, and tlie 
unwonted sound strikes old Eirik 
with surprise. “How now'! he cried. 
“ What is the matter yonder ? What a 
clash and din; it must be close at hand 
to sound so clearly here. Tis a ran^ 
music. Look at the puppy ! How' 
astonished he seems. He would prick 
up his ears, but no, they are too large 
and heavy. Look at hhn ! What a bark ! 
Thou funny bit of living wool. How 
I have laughed at thee ! ” 

But the inhabitants of Reykiavik 
were not all Christians yet. They ha<l 
not been urged to join the church, 
but rather show'n the w'av and left at 
liberty, which, amongst sucfi w'orshippers 
of freedom, was the surest mode to get 
them. Thus some, w ho were not of the 
church at all, were plying various trades, 
or strolling on the beach, or drawing up 
their shii)s and boats upon the shore. 
Some w'ere mending nets. But wdien 
the dragon ships appeai’ed in sight all 
labour ceased, and even some of those 
upon the way to church, wdio caught 
sight of these interesting objects, aVian- 
doning their intent, rushed to the 
inlet from tlie bay up wdiich the ships 
w’ould sail to reacli the tow n. 

Among the persons thus arrested 
on their way to church w ere Sigvald, 
Thorfridii, and Freydisa, w'ith her hus¬ 
band, Thorw ard ; and the 5 % instead of 
going into church, tunied back to meet 
the visitors. 

And skill's and yollies are launched 
again,and men row to greet the dragons. 
Tne statue-like old man w'ho holds the 
steering oar on board the Nagelfari is 
recognised by Sigvald as his father, and 
telling Thorfrida to wait on shore, he 
runs dow'n to the beach to launch a boat 
to be the lirst to greet him. But she 
runs too, and runs so quickly as to 
reach the little vessel as soon as he 
himself. She is accompanied by Thor¬ 
ward and his wdfe Freydisa. 

“Now% Sigvald,” said his wife, “it is 
no shame to have my boat rowed by thy 
wife and friend—for surely Thorw’ard 
is thy friend ; and if his wife will take 
an oar, so much the better. Here comes 
Oleg Arfvidson with Brenda; let them 
join. Six oars w'e want, for thou must 
.steer. Oh, jump in, little Knut, for thou 
canst pull a fair good stroke, and see, 
the dragon nears us. It were a shaine 
if he should land before we greeted him. 
So now' give way, we’re off.” 

A few strokes bi*ought them along¬ 
side the Nagelfari, and the old w'arrior 
was touched by the filial piety that 
brought his son to meet him in such ^ 
zealous haste. The stout, long oars, or 
sw'eeps, W'hich rowed the dragon w'ere 
all laid in and placed upon the crutches 
on deck for their reception, the sail was 


low'ei'ed, and the piirty in the l>oat were 
.soon on board the .ship. 

“ Welcome to Reykiavik, dear father. 
Oh ! it will gladden all the island to .see 
thee back tigain. How' strong and sturdy 
thou art looking ! Thou hast grown 
youn^ again, my father ! ’ 

“ N ay, Sigvald, lad ; that's nonsense ! 
No man grow's young Jigain, and if 1 be 
not weak and broken, it is not that my 
life is in the spring, but in its w inter, 
and we know an Iceland winter is a 
thing of strength, warlike to the last.” 

“ Well, thou must have it as thou 
w'ilt : with thee there is no disputing. 
But ha.st thou news i ” 

“ Ay, lad, wonderful news t Byarn 
there has found another land nearer 
the setting sun than Oreenland, and 
rich in everything, esp<‘cially in dogs. 
Look at that lump of wool there I 
Th.at's a puppy ! And such a puppy I 
See him walk ! I have not laughed so 
much since I w’as young as I have at 
that puppy. Thy son there found it.” 

Edric w as in his mother’s arms, and 
in his delight at seeing her again hml 
quite forgotten Nj<ad, who now' came 
wiuldling, rolling, shuffling, gambolling 
along the deck, anyhow and everyjiow, 
to join his younger nuuster, to w hom he 
had attached himself exclusively. 

The news of Byarn’s discovery was 
soon made know'n throughout the dis¬ 
trict, and, as most of the principal 
househoklers in Iceland laid been at¬ 
tracted by the l>eauty of the new' ser¬ 
vice, the little town of Reykiavik was 
very full of visitoi's, w'ho, when church 
w'as over, came Hocking to the hall of 
the little stadhus, whcT'e it hjul been 
decided to receive the visitors. 

The two fair sisters, Guthrida and 
Hallfrida, who had come over to do 
missionary work, were present in the 
hall. They had their duties in the 
church, and w'ould not fail, .and their 
bright locks, their fair complexions, 
and their cle<ar blue eyes—blue as the 
lieaven from w'hich they seeme<l de¬ 
scended—made them appear like angels 
gracing a holy rite. 

When they were all assembled, Eirik 
the Red, as eldest of the “ Pontirt- 
chieftains,” in whose h.ands the civil 
government of Iceland rested, .acjdressed 
the meeting in a .sort of speech an¬ 
nouncing Byarn’s discovery, for, as 
now'adays, w'hatever may l)e done on 
board a ship, the captain has the credit 
of it. So in those strange old times 
the leader of a dragon’s crew' obtained 
the glory of each deed done by the men. 
He told the men of Iceland w'liat lovely 
dogs the “new-found land” produced, 
and as a proof of this assertion he bade 
his grandson show’ his puppy Njbrd, 
the sight of w’hich was greeted with 
immense applause. Then he expatiated 
on the deer, wdiich he describeci as very 
small and gentle. He then reauested 
Byarn to tell liis story for himself. 

Byarn, wdth the bluntne.ss of a sailor, 
disclaimed .all merit in the new’ dis¬ 
covery, which he attributed to Edric. 
He went into the history of the trip, 
and said that the w’hole voy^e, as far 
.as he had been concerned in it, waas 
from the very first a blunder. He had 
missed his w'ay, lost sight of Leif, and, 
steering onwards blindly, h.ad come to 
this new country, which he took at tirst 
for Greenland, Indeed, he added, lie 


, should not have gone much farther, 
but should have “gone aliout ” and 
turned his stem bach to the point he 
steered from but for tiie boy, who, tired 
as he was, had stoutly insisted ujxni 
having seen the laud. 

Byarn’s modest speech w'on much ap¬ 
plause, and every eye was turned to 
little Edric, wdio, w’itli a group of 
youngsters near the door, w’as talkiiie 
of the battle with the shark.s, which 
seemed to intei’est their minds much 
more than th(‘ discovery of other lands. 

Then the gcxid priest addressed the 
assembly thus:— 

“ Beloved friend.s, Christians, and also 
such as have not yet received the light, 
ye hear w’hat has been said by Byarn 
touching these western lands. I see 
much cause for very great rejoicing ; I 
ho|>e to see new* Hehls arise before us. 
in w hich to spread the knowledge and 
the love of Christ. For thei'e will 
doubtless be upon that land many poor 
souls ill utter darkness as to spiritual 
things. But, friend.s, if we rejoice in 
finding other lands of rock and clavand 
earth, what should be our deliglit at 
I hearing of that bles.sed countrv which 
j has been revealed by the bright light 
j of heaven t The land discovered by 
I our friends shall pass awaj’, but that 
j now' promised by our blessed Lord shall 
! never pass aw'ay. There w’e .shall all 
j be hapx)y in His love, ‘‘for such as conn^ 
i to Him He wall in no w’ise ci t out.’” 

I Then uji rose Eirik the Red, and 
I said : 

I “ Good priest, it ill be.seems me to say 
a w'ord against the fair good promises 
which tlioii hast made. Thy w'ords are 
gentle and thj’ heart is just, of that 1 
an> .assured. But there ai*e many who 
have lived and di(*d in the old faitli of 
Odin—many who still live on, especially 
in Iceland w ho do not ca]*e to change 
that faith which .seems so thoroughly 
l)Ound up with us .and our beloved 
North that, to take one from us, de¬ 
prives us of the other. I will not 
t'luiiige, for one. I am a Northman ; 
like tlie iNorthern star, I remain fixed, 
w hatever others may decide on doing. 

“ To me it seems tliat Christian te.ach- 
ings suit not witli tlie North. They are 
too soft, too gentle. We ai*e hard as ice, 
firm as a rock, .and gentle—ha ! ha ! ha ! 
—gentle as Northei n liears ! Youi’S is 
! a soft religion, teaching pe.ace, forgive- 
I ness, love. We have been bred in w'ar, 
despising gentleness and scorning i>eace. 
Forgiveness is a jilant of Southerii 
growth ; it w’ill not bear our Northern 
snows. We may forgive a foe after liis 
death, but not before ! To do so w’ere 
to yield our families and homes to any 
evil-doer. No, priest, that is no true 
religion which disarms the homestead 
and encourages the spoiler ! 

“How can a Southern propliet, liorn 
beneath summer skies, and brought ui> 
like a golden lily, judge of us—men 
born in ice and storms, .and brought ui> 
like our hardy Northern pines? How 
shall the olive teach the fir ? No, sir 
priest, much I respect tJiee, much I ad¬ 
mire thy thoughts—at le.ast, that is, I 
should say so?ue of them—but I can 
never lea\'e the faith of Odin for that 
thou teachest till I see the w’orld all 
round become more peaceful I ” 

The pagans loudly cheered when Eirik 
ceased his speech ; the Christians all 
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looked sad and troubled, but there wiis 
no sign on, either side of an appeal to 
arms. Nor was there any angry argu¬ 
ment. Freydisa looked as though she 
, sided more with Eirik than with the 
Ciiristian priest, and gave the ancient 
warrior a look of aimrobarion that 
aigued little for her Christian senti¬ 
ments. 

Then other speakers rose to ask 
Byarn questions about his sailing, and 
his general opinion of his ne\v-found 
land and as his answers showed 
'nuch knowiedge of his subject as a 
sailor, the meeting was unanimous in 
pniise of his discovery. 

At last Leif Eriksoii arose and thus 
addressed his father, 

‘‘ Dear father, noble Eirik Thorwald- 
son ! I fain would seek my fortune on 
these distant shores. Have I thy full 
Ix*i*mission to attenipt the adventure 
Ay, my good lad, go thither, thou 
hast my leave, and more than that, I 
think 1 ehall go with thee. From what 
our good friend By am reports touching 
the droves of dogs in yonder island— 
or w hatever it may be—it surely must 
be worth a visit. Nagelfari will, I 
fancy, serve my turn, and Byam shall 
come with us in Sleipner ancf show our 
ships the way. That is, of course, if he 
1 h‘ so inclined.” 

“Thanks, Eirik Thorwaldson,” said 
Byarn, “but I must beg thee to excuse 
me: 1 want next summer to repair m\^ 
house, which must, 1 think, be grievously 
in need. 1 shall jisk Sigvald Erikson 
to furnish me with horses, and ride 
away^ in two or three days time. I long 
to pass the winter ‘ under the sooted 
niof ’and the ghvd Iceland summer in 
my ple5\sant liorae at Bagnarvik. Of 
t<»urse I am quite ready to afford thee 
all the help I can, but really I know' 
nothing save that 1 lost my reckoning 
ill the fog and went astray.” 

“ Well, Byarn, this is the land of free¬ 
dom. Thou shalt do just w'hat thou 
w ilt : but if it be thy earnest wish to 
give up sailing for a time, what .sayest 
thou, wdlt .sell thy ship ? May be— ha, 
h.% ha !—a rare goo<l joke ! May be 
she knows the way', having once 
t niveiled it!” 

Byarn took this joke in better part 
tliaii might have been expected ; he 
joined the laugh and answered : 

“As thou wilt, Yarl Eirik. The bar¬ 
gain shall not be a hard one. Thou 
w ilt not give too little, nor I ask too 
much. Tlie ship is thine. But listen, 
yarl, forget not to provide thyself with 
niveiis, they are the surest pilots. I 
found the w'ay to Stoiieland by their 
helii.” 

'riie price was s(‘ttled for the ship, 
w Inch was made over to old Eirik in a 
curious w'ay. The whole assembly left 
the little stadhus and walked in grand 
l)r<»ces.sioii to the shore. Eirik and 
liyarn, with tw'o iiiijKi*tint chieftains, 
w (*iit in a boat on board, aecomjmnied 
by twelve well- know'll and tried ac¬ 
quaintances to act as witnesses. Before 
♦ b(*se champions, Byarn, at that por¬ 
tion of the (feck which we now' call the 
stf-m, took in his hand tlie steering oar, 
or rudder, and solemnly gave up the 
grip to Eirik, saying as lie did so : 

* In . ?»e saga the ncwly-discovered country is thus 
referred to, but the words are not iise<l as a name for 
the territory, but only as descriptive of it. 


“ Take thou this ship with mast and 
sail and oars, just as she is, without a 
further claim on me shouldst thou in 
anj' way be disappointed. I accept in 
paym nt three hundred marks in gold, 
equivalent to fifteen thousand ells of 
stoutest ivadmal cloth.” 

“ I take thy ship,” said Eirik, “ as she 
stands; whether she prove a better 
vessel or a worse, I shall not come upon 
tliee to make good a fault, noi* shall I 
give thee more if she turn out a better 
ship than ever yet was built.” 

Then they drank wine together, and 
liefore they w’ent on shore Byarn cut 
an inch or so from off the end of one of 
the ropes by which the sail was trimmed 
and gave it into Eirik’s hand, w'ho then 
presented Byarn with half a yard of 
thick blue cloth, called wadmal, similar 
in (luality to what we now call pilot- 
cloth. This clenched the bargain quite 
as well as all the host of legal writings 
and law yers’ fees could do at present. 

The company then visited the other 
ships, and the two deer which still were 
left w'ere brought on land. Then Sigvald 
asked the whole assembly to come with 
him to dine and stay the night at his 
poor home of Gr-eendale, aading that 
those who came from distant parts of 
Iceland would stay much longer to 
recruit their strength. 

AVith shouting and rejoicing all the 
company marched on to taste this lavish 
hospitality, and the great hall of Green- 
dale w'as equal to the strain. The 
serving-men w’orked hard to please 
their master ; the maidens of the uower 
did all they could to make the lady 
guests feel happy and at home. The 
bluff old yarl was in such high good- 
humour that men and women seemed 
to catch the bright contagion. 

As we have shown, there w'ere among 
the guests more of the sons of Odin 
than of Christian men. The foremost 
champion whom w’e mentioned as lead¬ 
ing tne train of Christians from the 
second ship brought to the port by 
Leif was Yalto (Hjalto in Icelandic), a 
sturdy pagan, who, however, had b^n 
banished by the priests of Odin for 
uttering a wretened doggerel verse 
against the gods. Tlie elder priest was 
known as Gizur, called the “White,” not 
only on account of his long w'hite beard 
and hoary locks, but because his life 
and actions w'ere acknowledged as pure 
and holy. These men are sometimes 
called the first introducers of the Chris¬ 
tian faith into the little island. They 
certainly did play a most important 
pai-t in making known the doctrines. 
But with so many pagans on the island, 
and forming part of the community, 
it was impossible to do away with all 
the heathen customs of the race. In¬ 
deed, the Christians did not dare to try. 
Just as in England four hundred years 
and more lieiore our ta^e begins, the 
Christian priests were inducecl to tem¬ 
porise ana use the pagan feasts a.s 
Christian rites. Easter, Christmas, and 
the like, are Christian forms of ancient 
pagan feasts. 

There were tw'o famous temples on 
the island, and one of these was not 
above an hour’s ride from Greendale, 
and thither went a number of the 
pf^aus the morning after Sigrald’s 
mighty banauet, to ask the fates—Past, 
Present, ana the Future (Urdur, Vor- 


dandi, and Skuld), what they should do 
to win the favour of the gods. Among 
the persons visiting this place was 
one called Ingvar, son of Thassi, who, 
the reader may remember, tried to 
murder Leif just w'hen our tale com¬ 
menced. Thassi had been banished by 
the great assembly called the Ting, and 
had to leave the island ; meanwhile his 
son, determined to avenge the blot cast 
on the family by this decision, resolved 
to waylay Thorw^rd, kill Leif Eirikson, 
and kidnap little Edric * and as the visit 
of the brave old chieftam Eirik became 
the cause of much rejoicing, he had re¬ 
solved to add that venerable champion 
to liis list of victims. 

Of course this Ingvar kept aw'ay 
from Sigvald’s hall; but he had friends 
near Beykiavik on whom he could de¬ 
pend for any kind of aid. To these he 
went, and stayed with them until the 
morning of the festival on which the 
pagans would resort to this old temple 
and all the Christians go to church. 

The temple was a noble house, in 
w’hich the figures meant to represent 
the gods were kept. Outside there 
were the mighty sacrificial stones, like* 
tliose in Kent, now' called “ Kitt’s Cotty 
House.” 

Ingvar put on his armour and his 
helmet w'itn the eiigle pinions, denoting 
him a son of Odin, girt on his sword 
and dagger, and, with his battle-axe 
upon his shoulder, prepared to “ go to 
church,” as w'e might call it, seeing he 
meant to worship in a temple and vow' 
some sacrifice to Thor, the deity he 
loved the best. 

There was a bustle in the house where 
Ingvar lodged, and the good people in 
their hospitality vowed to go with him 
to the temple and share in the adven¬ 
tures which might follow'. So, armed 
like him, they walked to the dreiul 
temple, w'here human sacrifices often 
had been made, and gained the entrance 
to the grove. 

But a tremendous storm came on, with 
hail and thunder, while the lightning 
played—^not as it plays in England, but 
just as if the whole surrounding place 
were one electric lamp, of w’hich the 
scared beholder was the central burner! 
Then came the min—not like an English 
shower, but like a deluge ; the thunder 
roared as if each tree within the grove 
had been an eighty-one ton gun placed 
upright in the earth, and all had been 
dischamed at once. 

Now Ingvar and his friends w'ere not 
by any m 'ns such milksops as to be 
scared by thunder, but they did not 
want their dazzling mail rusted by too 
much water. Of course it could be 
dried and burnished, but the process of 
the polishing tended to weaken the 
rings and make the coats less useful. 
They therefore liked to keep them dry, 
and so sought shelter in all haste within 
the temple-house. 

It was a.s dark as pitch when they at 
last reached the wide door, which wa.s 
revealed to them by lightning of the 
curious kind whicli we have just de¬ 
scribed. They hastened through the 
door, and all w’as dark again. 

{To be continued.) 
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THE BOTS OWK MODEL LOCOMOTIVE, 

AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


By H. F. Hobden, 

Author qf ••The Boy'g Oum Model Launch Engine” etc.. 


T he r(xl must be btted with a stuffing-box, 
the same as those used on the cylinders, 
and packed with cotton to prevent loss of 
steam by leakage; and when this is all 
lirinly fixed, the forward end of the Imiler 
can be furnished with tulie-plate riveted on 
ami the tubes flanged over. 

You should now take the boiler to a prac¬ 
tical brazier and have it properly hard- 
brazed in every join and round each tube, 
and you might cut the hole for steam-dome 
and have it brazed on at the same time. If 
this is properly done you never need be in : 
fear when the water runs low, as the boiler i 
might get almost red-hot without iniuringit j 
much. Of course it is not a<lvi.same, as it ! 
would blister and spoil the ap^iearance of 
the paint outside. This is a jgood oppor- ( 
tunity to test the lioiler before fitting it up, 
and you should fill it with water through a j 
hole drilled in top of dome, and then fix on 
the test-pump, which you could borrow 
from any engineering-shop. If too far away 
from town to do that you must make use of ' 
the force-pump attached to your model, and 
work it by hand, watching the pressure- 
gauge in the meanwhile. Test it to 1001b. 
j)er iT^uare inch, w hich will be sufficient, as 
501b. will l)e a fair working pressure. 
Should you have to test it with your ow n 
uimp the ])ressure-gauge will have to lie 
Kiught then, as that is an article you can- | 
not make yourself. A small gauge of 
Bourdon’s make, of an inch and a half dia¬ 
meter, w ill cost about twenty-five shillings, 
and although it may seem a rather high 
price for .such a small thing, it is absolutely 
necessary to have it, as you could not tell 
what dangerous pressure you had raised in 
the boiler witliout it. 

This lieing done, proceed to make the 
smoke-box, which should be three inches 
deep, and of the shape and diinen.sions 
shown in Fig. 35. This and the chimney 



can be ma<le of iron, hammered up to shajte 
and finished with a bra.s.s ring. The , 
smoke-box can be screwed to tlie forward I 
flange on lioiler. The door is draw n open j 
to show the amount of bulge it should lie | 
hammered to. i 

In the centre a hole should be drilled I 
through which to pass the screw' used to 
close it, which is attached to the loose l>ar 
A. The handle B is then screwed up tight. 

The door is circular, and must be large 
enough to overlap the opening about half 
an inch, and have a couple of bright iron or 
brass eyes (c) riveted on to form the hinge. 

We can now make the back pressure-vaive 
(Fig. 36). A is a front view , with plate by 
which it is bolted on to boiler, as at w 
(Fig. 20). 

It is very simple to make, and consists of 


PART V. 

the casting with the top and bottom 
covers, and the ball-valve B, which ought 



Fig. 36. 


to lie ground with a little emery-and-oil to 
fit pene<!tly. It acts in this manner. The 
water bein*^ forced up C from the pump, 
raises B and passes into the boiler. On the 
up-stroke of pump the pressure is removed 
from under B, and pressure of steam in | 
boiler causes it to fall back and clase oiien- 
ing entirely, preventing any water parsing ^ 
away from boiler. A small flange can be ; 
put on each outer side of boiler near furnace I 
to 8upi>ort it on bed-plate level with smoke- 
lx)x. I 

The boiler should now have a coating of 
flannel, cut to shape and wraiiped round 
the hK)dy part, and a casing of .sneet-tin put 
over it and secured by brass bauds and * 
small nuts underneath, as shown in Fig.. 20. i 
The steam supply-pipe can now be con- , 
nected with the cy linders, and it should be 
made forked, as in Fig. 37. A leads from ' 



steam-pijie, and branches off to each 
cylinder, w here it must be screwed up with 
white-lead. 

The exhaust-pipes (B B) should be of 
larger tubing, and bent round up the sides 
of smoke-box, so as to be out of the way 
when you req^uire to clean the tubes. 
.small Dra.ss pipe (C) must also be paased 
through chimney, and bent upwards and 
fitted with tap, which should take steam 
from top of boiler, and be used as shown at 
D and F (Fig. 20). This helps to raise steam 
ver>' quickly. 

Fig. 38 is a rear view of the foot-plate, 
and shows the necessary fittings you must 
either make or buy to complete tne motlel. 
The cocks ynu can manage easily, but the 
w’ater-gaug^s beyond most amateurs’ skill 
to turn out ft&tisfactorily. A is the furnace- 
door, B two gauge-tajiH, c starting lever- 
liandle, D spring-Imlance safety-valve, F 
wind-guard (with twu look-out hobs), o 
steam-whistle handle, H ]»ressure-gauge, 
K steam-blast handle, M glass water-gau^, 
N the quadrant and lever for reversing tne 
engine, o the rear buffer-lieam (with buffers), 
p the w heels showing axle, R R the springs 
for same, and v is the safety-guard rail on 
either side. 

When these fittings are made holes must 
1)6 drilled in rear-plate for each, and then 
firmly screwed in place wdth white-lead ; 
and the glass tube in water-gauge, and the 
stuffing-box in gland of starting-lever, 


etc. 


should be packed with tallow and cotton 
wick. 

The entire engine can now have another 
coat of paint. 

The smoke-lwx chimney ami rear-plate 
should be bla(;k, and the Issly ar.y colour, 
according to fancy, leaving the brass Immls 
bright. 

When lined and auite dry it should have 
a coat of the l>est hard, clear varnish, ami 
again be alloweil to dry thoroughly liefore 
using it, which by this time, 1 have no 
doubt, you are anxious to do. Whilst it is 
drying you will have time to make the lines 
for it. And you should get some .H4|^uare 
l>ar-iron, cut it into six foot-lengths, it you 
wish the lines to l)e portable, and drill a 
hole in each eml half an inch deep. They 
can then be joined end to eml by a win*, 
pin, or plug. 

The lines must lie kept at a ])ro|)i‘r dis¬ 
tance apart by being secured to pie<*es of 
wood placed transversely underneath by 
screws passing through holes drillcil in the 
rails at about every six inches. You can 
then lay tliem down end to end and h.nii .a 
long line. If you want a cirerdar line c.ich 
section must be bent to a j)Oi*tion of a circle ; 
one of about thirty feet diameter is suit.able 
for This model. 

\\ hen finishe<l, pHce ‘he locomotive on 
them and get up steam. Fill the boiler w ith 
water by means of a funnel until you .see it 
rise up three {>arts of the way in the gla^^s 
water-gauge. Then see that all taps aie 
turned off and light the fire. CharcoTil forms 
the best fuel to use, as it givcj} a clear, hot 
fii-e w'itliout smoke. 

Try occasionally if you have any steam 
by lifting safety-valve, and when there is 
any turn on the blast-tap, w liicli will soon 
draw' up the fire, and you will presently see 
the pressure rise, and be indicated in the 
pressure-gauge. 

When flowing 30 lb. of steam you might 
'^lart her, turning on the cocks sn cylinders 
until no more condensed steam issues fixim 
them. Then shut them off and turn on steam 



full pow er, and watch it travel, gradually in¬ 
creasing ks speed, and I hojie you will have 
many peasant hours’ enjoyment in running 
your model locomotive and show’ing its 
action to your friends, w hich w ill w ell repay 
you for the time sjient in building it. 

(THE END.) 
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THE BROTHERS MACLURE: 

A STORY OF LIFE IN THE PAMPAS. 

By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n., 

Author of *'Tht Cruise the Snowbird," ** Wild Adventures Round the Pole" etc., etc. 



P vE of US there were alto¬ 
gether ill that pleasant 
month^s tour in the Hebrides. 

Five of us, and all University 
men, except bluff old Captain 
Joliffe. What a jolly sailor he 
was, to be sure, with his wea¬ 
ther-beaten face and those 
brave blue eyes that his heart 
looked through, eyes tliat 
seeiiHHl always twinkling w ith 
mirth and good-nature! 

Where in this wide world of 
ours, I wonder, lay the sea in • ' 
which he had not sailed, the 
land he had not lived in 1 
He was uncle to one of 
our party—little Tom Wright—and 
seemed like a father to the lot of us. 
And he it was who had proposed this 
highly promising expeilition. 

“ We’ll get our guns and fishing- 
tackle and things here in Aberdeen,” 
he had said, “then go right away to 
Portree in Skye and hire a herring- 
boat, and I’ll sail her for you, lads. 
Fun? Yes, any amount of it 1 ” 


^*YeSi that was a happy thna.'* 


So here you find us, sitting after 
supper around our log fire near the 
beach. Our tent is pitche^l close by, 
and out yonder rides our big boat. The 
everlasting hills rise over us, the weaves 
are lisping on the sands, and the sea is 
alive with phosphorescent light, while 
the stars look so near that w’e feel as if 
we could stretch out our hands and 
catch them. There isn't a sound to 
break the stillness, except now and 


then the tu-whit-tu-whoo of a great 
white owl, or, away in the ofiing yonder, 
the sullen, booming plash of a caa’ing 
whale. 

“What am I going to tell you to 
night, eh?” said Captain Joliffe, in 
answer to a query of Gordon’s. “ Why, 
lads, rd need to be a kind of Arabian 
knight to please you ! But never mind. 
Well, you know, J’ve been thinking— ” 

“ Thinking what ? ” 
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“ Thinking that if I were goiiic to 
write a book for young jnen or 1>oys 
tiiere should be some sense in it. 1 
wouldn’t send my heroes skipping 
so ross the salt seas for no end or pujL; 
pose, lighting with wild beasts or wild 
men, without a cause, and merely for 
skins or scalps. Bother it, no I Let 
young men, 1 say, who love adventure 
unite pleasure with protit, and try to 
advance themselves in life in an honest 
\>ay, while they enjoy sport with a 
spice of danger in it to their hearts’ 
content.” 

“ But how 1 ” queried Gordon. Give 
us a hint, Cap.” 

“Well, ril tell about the Brothers 
Maclure. Three of them there were, 
and they weren’t rich, I can assure you. 
The eldest about twenty, the youngest 
barely seventeen. Heigho ! it makes 
me a young man again w’hen I look 
back to the de^ir old days when these 
boys were children. No matter where 
I had been, or in what distant lands I 
might have sojourned, or how long I’d 
l»een away, 1 was always at home when 
1 got to Maclure’s fireside. Let me 
recall one scene. It is in one of the 
long forenights of winter, and we are 
all seated in a l)i^ semicircle round a 
cheerful lire that is burning on the low 
liearth. The fire is peat and wood, so I 
need hardly tell you that Captain Mac- 
lure’s house W'as in the far north of 
bonnie Scotland. There is no lamp; 
we don’t require it. Tlie flickering 
blaze is light and warmth too, and we 
care little for the wind that goes roar¬ 
ing round the chimney in “ howthering” 
gusts tliat sha.ces the doors and nittles 
the windows. The mother—frt^ile and 
fair and English she is—is knitting by 
the light; the father, a half-pay "cap¬ 
tain, is telling a story to which the 
boys and pretty Effie, the sister—Effie 
with eyes of blue, and hair like golden 
sunbeams—are listening. 

“He is telling them a wild story of 
La Plata, where, when a free lance, he 
had served and fought the Indians on 
the borders. 

“He little knew then what a deep 
and lasting impression his story was 
making on the he^irts of his lads. By- 
and-l)ye J niyself tell a story, then Mrs. 
Maclure sings, and so does Effie. And 
thus the evening wears away, and the 
lamp is lit at last, that a chapter from 
man’s great life-guide, the Book of 
Piooks, may be read. Then to l)ed. 

“ Maclure harl retired and taken a 
small farm—a mere croft—only it was 
enou^i to keep his boys bus}^ 'when not 
at school, and to t )ach them the value 
of activity. So the lads were all as 
hard and tough as a mainstay. 

“ But grief came at last, for the father 
was l)orne away to his long home in 
the auld kirkyard. And some time 
after the boys formed the resolution to 
go in .search of fortunes. They had been 
left a few pounds ejujh, and they deter¬ 
mined to make it more. With the 
help of Sister Effie and one man-servant 
the little farm could be managed till 
the boys had settled in the new hand. 

“ And where were they bound to ? To 
Australia or to Canada, think you? 
No, for the old Scotch blood w as play¬ 
ing dance through their veins, and their 
father’s l#ve of adventure \vas their heir¬ 
loom. 
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“They chose a border land, a land 
I hardly yet reclaimed from nature, still 
j overrun wuth wild beasts and wilder 
I men—the Pampa.s. 

I “ ‘ We ll pay 3 ’’ou for taking us out, 

; (’aptain Jolitfe,’ they said to me one 
I day. 

I ' I won’t have a penny,’ I answered, 
i ‘ I’m going that way, I'm going to Buenos 
Ayres, and never a farthing of your 
money will I toucli, as sure Jis you all 
three stand there.’ 

“ ‘ Then,’ said the youngest, ‘ as sure 
as w’e all three stand here, we won’t go 
! in your ship unless you let us handle 
the ropes and work our passage out. 
Brothers, am I right ? ’ 

“ ‘ Right you are, Willie.’ 

“ So I gave in, for I loved their inde¬ 
pendence. It spoke well for their 
future w’elfare. 

“ I went with the lads to get their 
outfit and guns and tools and things, 
and I’m sure w’e lx)Ught nothing that 
wasn’t useful, and some rare Imrgains 
we made too. 

“Buenos Ayres was not then the big 
tow'll it is now, nor was Rosario very 
much of a place. But the boys’ claim 
lay far to the west of this and to the 
south of Frayle Muerto, ‘ the tow'ii of 
the dead friar.’ 

“ The}^ were full of life, and as happj- 
as birds in spilng, for weren’t they like 
the birds in one w'ay ?—they were begin¬ 
ning housekeeping, so there was a real 
jileasure in roaming about the strange 
.semi-deserte<l .streets of Ro.sario, find¬ 
ing shops and purchasing household 
utensils. 

“ We hired servants, too, and bought 
an extra dog or tw'o, cross-breds they 
were, but suitecl to the country. We 
had brought from Scotland tw’o beauti¬ 
ful collies and oneyounggigantic mastiff. 
The animal .stood thirty and two inches 
at the shoulder, w^as as gentle as a lamb, 
but could almost have pulled dow n a 
lion when roused or in his master's 
defence. 

“ Our servants w'ere five in all, and 
their united wages came to very little : 
three were natives, or Guachos, t})e 
other two, Donald and Ronald, w^ere, 
like ourselves, wdry sturdy Scots, but 
ahis ! for them though good for u.s, 
they were sadly out of luck, owkig to 
the curse of drink, the seeds of which 
once soNvn in the .systenj are so difficult 
to eradicate. 

“Our caravan reached the bows’ claim 
after se\eral adventures on tne road, 
one being caused by a puma springing 
at the hor-ses. In an instant the dogs 
were on him, and the scientific way 
they set about breaking the huge and 
dangerous brute up, show's how' great 
is the sagacity of man’s be.st fiiend. 
They went in at once for the division- 
of-labour j[)lan of operations, and w'hile 
Magnus the mastift’w ent for the thr’oat 
of the foe, the collies attacked the hind 
leg.s, and the Guacho dogs set about 
attacking the stomach. A well-aimed 
shot, how'ever, quieted the puma and 
sav'ed the blood of our faithful dogs. 
After this Donald and Ronald rode on 
ahead, armed, to make sure of our 
safety. 

“ We arrived all right after many days 
of roughisli travel, and were a little 
disappointed at finding the country .so 
flat; but it was fertile. It looked a 


cattle country—ay, and it looked some¬ 
thing else, lads! It looked as if gold 
was burieKl there, and only want^ 
sturdy arms and the plough to get it 
out. 

“ ‘ Gold !' w’e exclaimed. 

“ ‘ Yes, gold ! ’ said Captain Joliffe ; 
‘ golden grain ! * 

“ I think that the brothers Maclure 
looked somewhat saddened by the sight 
of the country, and that they turned 
their eyes wistfully to the far-off 
sierras. Never mind, they w'ere not 
dislieartenecl. I lived with them for a 
month, entirely under canvas, a wild, 
free life, for to rod and gun we were 
indebted for nearly all our provisions. 
Then I went away, and ere long w'as 
once more following my avocations on 
the salt sea wave. 

“Years passed by—one, two, three, 
four—and I’d never heard from mv 
young friends, and could not tell 
w'hetner they were dead or alive. 

“ Once only, about the end of the 
third year, I had gone out to tlie little 
Aberde<‘nshire farm, but found the nest 
‘forhuit.’ Nobody there, the windows 
boarded up, and w'eeds growing rank 
and wild a over the garden. I got no 
satisfactoiy information from the neigh¬ 
bours; they could only say that the bad 
time laid come, and Airs. Alaclure and 
her daughter had gone to the city to 
live. 

“Some months afterw'ards I found 
m\^self once more back in Buenos Ayres, 
whei*e, however, I had been several 
times since leaving our l)oys. To my 
jo 3 ', on going into mj’ office one day on 
shore I found a letter and a pressing 
invitation fi-om the young brothers 
Alachire to come and see them. 

“It was jn earl,y summer; it w’ould 
be four months j'et before I could com¬ 
plete mj' cargo, and, as I could trust 
m 3 ' mate to do everything, I determined 
to st.art otf at once and spend all my 
spare time with the lads I loved so 
well. 

“Tiny met me with a team at Fra 3 dp 
Aluerto, the whole three of them. I 
wouldn’t have known them ; even the 
3 'oungest now w as a brow ii-faced, broad- 
shouldered man, and the oldest, though 
only tw'ent 3 '-foui% had a l>eard like our 
friend Gordon Cumming. But when 
the 3 ' spoke and laughed—ah ! then I 
could see the 3 ' w ere my lads after all. 

“ The team was a crack one as far as 
the horses went, and Donald, who 
looked 3 'ouMger, w'as the driver. My 
friends were dressed in loose Garibalai 
shirts, w'ith knives and revolvers in 
their Indts, and broad straw' hats with 
ostrich feathers. They looked like a 
trio of romantic brigands. 

Well, boys, I w as ghid and surprised 
to see them, but wlien I came to the 
land where I had left them under can¬ 
vas I had far greater reason to be sur¬ 
prised. Fortune, they sa 3 ', favours the 
l)nive ; it had favoured these bo 3 's, and 
no mi.stake ! 

“ Mliy, I said, as I looked abroad and 
•saw smiling fields where eret the woods 
had wavetl— the nanduba 3 ’,the algaroba, 
the tall and 3 'ellow-floweietl chan 3 'ar, 
w ere to a large extent cut down, except 
round certain fields, winch, much to my 
surprise, were green with rising wheat 
and maize, and these ‘."'‘Ids were also- 
surrounded w'ith snake fencing. Be 3 'ond 






wore droves of sheep and cattle and 
horses, pa.sturing out with (Juaclio 
herd-boys and dogs innumerable. The 
roads were good everywhere, but rough, 
and the principal and broadest of these 
conduct^ us to the house. 

“ House ? Why it was a castle —a 
fort! The whole enclosure could not 
have been less than three acres in ex¬ 
tent, entirely surrounded with a ram- 
}mrt of logs, and a ditch over which 
went a bro^ drawbridge. The stables 
were at one comer, screened from the 
gardens and shrubberies with low, 
green, thorny trees. The grounds were 
lovely la>ms principally, with many 
ornamental trees and tiower-be<ls and 
parterres, and terraces rising one alwve 
another to the square house itself. 

“ This house was indeed a thing of 
beauty, and strong enough in api)ear- 
ance to be a joy for ever. It was almost 
entirely surrounded with verandahs, 
and these in beauty could only be com¬ 
pared to gartlens in the sky. No words 
of mine—uncouth old sailor that I am 
—could convey to you any idea of the 
gorgeous beauty of the trailing, climb¬ 
ing flowers and plants. To add to my 
enjoyment, it was a beautiful evening, 
and as I stood on the terrace and drank 
in the healthful, bracing air my eyes 
reste<l on the distant hills, with their 
toi>s of golden yellow, and the purple 
and crimson clouds among which the 
sun wjis slowly sinking. 

“I had to turn round and shake 
hands once more with my young 
friends, just to relieve my feelings. 

“ ‘Dear lads,’I exclaim^ ; ‘you must 
be already wealthy ! ’ 

“ ‘Not so,’ said .Taek, the eldest, ‘ we 
are only just getting our heads jibove 
the wa.r r. The markets are far away, 
you see, vA w^e even have to kill cattle 
for their skins ; but we do well with 
wool, and I krioir will do better with 
rain than anjd^hing else. Ah ! but,’ 
e added, with a bit of a sigh and a bit 
of a laugh, ‘we’ve had to rough it. 
We’ve had to w’ork like New Hollanders, 
and nifike bricks withou* straw, so to 
speak, and fight only too often.’ 

“ ‘ Fight ?’I said. 

“ ‘ Yes. The Indians—thieving .scoun¬ 
drels !—sweep dow'n on us every now 
and then, but we have many servants 
now% besides Donald and Konald, and 
they are mostly faithful.’ 

“ ‘ And your mother and sister ? ’ 

“Jack’s eyes shone w’ith a gladder 
light now. 

“‘Yes, he said, ‘they have l)een 
roughing it at home, the dear old mum 
and Eflie, but it is over, and they’ll be 
out here before you go.’ 

“ Well, lads, I settled down now seri¬ 
ously to enjoy my summer in the 
Pampas. There was plenty of time be¬ 
fore me, so days and days w^ere spent in 
doing little except strolling leisurely 
round the fortified estaiicia and the 
farm, admiring the horses, sheep, and 
wild-looking cattle, as well as the nim- 
bleness of tneGuacho herd-boys. Mean¬ 
while the lads, at every spare moment, 
were devouring the newspapers I had 
I>rought from Buenos Ayres and from 
England with me. As for the latter, I 
do "most sincerely believe they read 
every word, from the title of the journal 
right away all through the advertise 
meats and nev's, bii’ths and deaths and 
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marriages, down to the printer’s address 
at the foot of the last column. 

“ But the more I walked alx>ut over 
the beautiful farm and clearing, and the 
more I saw^ the more I admired the 
pluck and endurance of my boys, as I 
called them, in turning part of a wilder¬ 
ness into a smiling and fertile estate— 
literally hewing for themselves a for¬ 
tune with hatchet and pickaxe. Why, 
the labour seemed to have l)een Her¬ 
culean ! Down yonder, for example, is 
a brick-kiln, and other farm-buildings 
are being erected beside it, rough and 
tight, strong and sturdy. The men 
labour away, and sing as they work ; 
Donald, the reformed Scot, is seeir^ 
after this department, while Konald is 
superintending the digging of a great 
well, for the boys have set their minds 
on having pure spring water. 

“Other men are busy at the ditch 
which communicates witn the river, and 
can be filled or emptied at pleasure. 
But it is kept nearly always full, as a 

f irecaution against gangs of roving 
ndians. 

“Then there are busy men in the 
stables, and busy men in the gardens. 
We see a mill, also, and I find that the 
boj'S grind their own flour and make 
their o^vn bread, as of course they are 
bound to do. I ueet a lad coming up 
towards the house from the river with 
an immense basket of beautiful fish, 
including eels, and another carrying 
eggs, which he has gathered far av-ay 
on the plains and in the montesi. In the 
forenoon another lad conies towards 
the drawbridge with a gun over his 
shoulder, and hiden with ^me. I fear 
tliere is no close season here for birds 
or beasts, feather or fur ; but, then, 
creatures of all Linds are in such abun¬ 
dance ! 

“ I do not really know what piortion 
of my life I enjoyed most while in the 
Pampas. I learned to ride and hunt 
like an Indian, and throw either bolas 
or las.so as well as any Guacho. 

“ After I had Iieen about three months 
in the Pampas, the boys proposed a 
week’s huntmg in the plains and hill- 
lands, and I was delightful. 

“ I can assure you that a prince of the 
royal blood in our country hardly ever 
ride^ abroad with such a retinue as we 
had now. And everybody was on 
horseback. I almost wondered that the 
dogs didn’t ride. 

“Just the day before we started I 
was standing by the drawbridge with 
some of the servants, and noticed that 
the chains and blocks were rusty. I 
have a sailor’s eye, and this state of 
matters fidgeted me ; so, with the help 
of some of the servants, I put every¬ 
thing in working order, and it was well 
I did. 

“Three days brought us to the hunt¬ 
ing-grounds, and sport be^n in earnest. 
We chased and lassoed wild horses from 
the herd. We brought down the rhea, 
or ostrich, and the llama, on the plains. 
We had days of duck-shooting, and 
more than one adventure with jaguars 
and wolves, but saw no pumas. 

“ We enca.mped in the open or under 
trees, breaking branches to make us a 
bed. We were always tired by night¬ 
fall, and slept like infants, awaking in 
the morning more fresh, more hungry 
and happy than ever I have felt since. 



“ We had plenty to eat, and plenty of 
choice ; but as for our Guachos, they 
seemed^ to devour everything. The 
wild pigs that lived in the ponds, 
steaks from dead ponies or donkeys, 
armadillos, and great, ugly lizards—in¬ 
deed, I believe they would have de¬ 
voured snakes had they been hard- 
pushed. 

“ But our enjoyment came to a sud¬ 
den and disagreeable end, for one bright 
moonlight night the Indians attacked 
us in force. They killed our sentries, 
routed our Guachos, and compelled us 
to fly, leaving everything behind us. 

“It was a rout, and a fatal one to 
many of our poor fellows who fell into- 
the hands of these savages. Early in 
the morning of the second night we 
were back once more at the gates of the- 
estancia. The moon was declining? in 
the west, and the stars were very bright 
and clear. And all inside the fort were 
sound asleep. We rattled over tlu^ 
bridge, for we were hard pressed ; it 
was indeed but touch-and-go. 

“.^d here a deed was done that puts 
me in mind of the days of old Rome ; 
for the eldest brother, sword and revol¬ 
ver in hand, positively stood single- 
handed, and kept those Indians at bay 
till the drawbridge was raised. Had 
he not done so, every soul in the camp 
would have been ma.s.sacred. 

“ But see, the bridge is up, the 
estancia is safe! And now bmve young 
Willie, with one ^vdld slogan shout of 
‘ Scotland forever ! ’ dashes his revolver 
at the head of the foremost Indian, 
plunges into the moat, and next mo¬ 
ment is safely across and over the ram¬ 
part, all unscathed. 

“ But the camp was .soon all astir, and 
by daylight a sortie was made and the 
Indians thoroughly routed. Those that 
were not slain attempted to get away 
on their fleet horses, but were inter¬ 
cepted by a band o4 Guachos. led on by 
some Englishmen from a neighbouring 
estancia, so that not a savage ever went 
back to boast of the attempt to destroy 
the estancia. 

“ Just three weeks after this warlike- 
episode the mother and Eflie arrived at 
Rosario, and we all went to meet them. 

“ Straight out from Britain, straight 
from the grinding poverty of city life 
at home, it was no wonder that Effie 
and her mother were delighted with 
the freshness and beauty of everything- 
they saw around them—the lovely farm, 
the charming verandahs, the flowery 
lawns, the strange, bright birds that 
flitted from bough to bough on the 
blossom-covered trees, the olue, blue 
sky, with its fleecy clouds, and the 
healthful, bracing breeze that blew 
across the plains. 

“ Yes, that was a happy time—a 
happy summer to me ! ” 

“ And whatever became of Effie ? ” 
asked Gordon. 

“ Eflie, my boy 1 ” replied the jolly 
Captain Joliffe, laughing ; “ why, Eflie 
is my wife ! ” 

We turned in after this, and I don't 
know what the others did, but mij 
dreams were all about chasing horsey 
hunting llamas, rheas, and savages, ana 
all the various occupations of a wild life 
on the Pampas. 

(thr knh.) 
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A TALE OF THE JUNGLE. 

By Rev. J. R. Hutchinson, from India. 

CHAPTER m.—SAVED. 


" The still insensible boy was placed upon the litter." 


E arly on the morning following the 
sad event with whicli our last chap¬ 
ter closed, Mr. Stillwell organised the 
whole body of his servants and peons, 
with iis many savaras as could be ga¬ 
thered on so snort a notice, into a search 
party. Scattering in all directions, 
they surrounded a tract of the hillside 
some half dozen miles in circumference, 
and gradually worked their way 
tlirough the jungle towards the camp as 


a centre, beating the thickets and shout¬ 
ing at the top of their lungs. Mr. Still- 
w’ell had prepared his enlield over¬ 
night and now mounted his horse and 
accompanied the largest division of 
beaters, in the hope of getting a shot at 
the tiger should it be dislogded from its 
lair. The morning wore on and the slowly 
converging groups of beaters gradually 
neared the encampment; but no success 
rewarded their efforts. Xo certain 


! ti*ace of the tiger could be found, as it 
was impossible to follow the trail of the 
previous night through the dense 
jungle. Mr. Stillwell amply rewarded 
I the members of the search party for the 
I assistance they had renaereci ; tlien, 
heartbroken, returned to his tent to 
hide his anguish as best he could that 
I he might not add to that of the stricken 
mother. 

When the tiger sprang from the 







thicket upon the two boys he seized Irv¬ 
ing by the arm near the shoulder. The 
l)oy was clad in thick tweed, which pre¬ 
vented the flesh of the limb from tearing 
as it would otherwise have done. But the 
arm was crushed and terribly lacerated. 
So great was the pain, and so sudden 
the fright, that Irving swooned almost 
immediately after uttering the loud cry 
which had awakened his cousin and 
alanned the camp. He afterwards 
remembered only the tremendous spring 
the beast gave into the thicket, the 
sharp thorns tearing through his cloth¬ 
ing and flesh, and a horrible sensation 
as thougli his arm was being torn from 
its socket. Then he became insensible. 

The tiger, lashing its striped tawny 
sides with its supple tail, and growling 
angrily at every mo\ ement of its prey, 
dragg^ the now insensible boy over the 
rough ground and through the thick 
undeigro>\"th with astonishing rapidity, 
and made stmight up the nullah. After 
loping along in this way for nearly half 
a mile it suddenly emerged from the 
thicket upon a small clearing in the 
jungle, in which stood only one or t\vo 
trc^s. A number of savai*as, lielated in 
their return to their mountain homes, 
and exhausted by the toil of the day, 
had stoppecl here close by the stream 
that wended its way down the gorge, to 
cook and eat their simple evening meal. 
Fearing the attack of wild beasts, they 
had kindled a second lire at their backs, 
l>€*tw€^n themselves and the surround¬ 
ing jungle. Upon this at intervals they 
threw huge armfuls of drv brushwood 
and grass which they gathered by the 
light of the smaller fire. The twigs and 
gras.s, dry as tinder, shot up a great 
lier\' tongue into the black night, w a- 
% erkl from side to side as though licking 
greedily for prey, and then died down 
intfj a hot ma.ss of glowing embers. 

.lust at the moment the tiger burst 
from the thicket one of the hillsmen 
threw into this glowing bed a great 
bundle of dry twigs. For a moment 
there w?Ls a brilliant eruption of sparks, 
and then the dry thorns ci*ackled and 
blazed high, sending up a dense cloud 
of wliite smoke and making the tiny 
clearing as light as day. l)azzled by 
the siuiclen blaze of light, and startled 
by the loud shout which the jungle-men 
raised at sight of him, the ti^er dropped 
liis i)rey and made off again into the 
jungle with drooping tail, not, how¬ 
ever, before one of the little band by 
the tire had dmwn his how and sent a 
swift arrow after him. 

This lx>w was made of stout pliant 
bamboo. The string was simply a 
tough ligament of the same material, 
and a second or spare thon^ always en¬ 
circled the bow in many sinuous folds. 
The arrows, of a light cane, and care¬ 
fully feathered, w'ere straight and un- 
en ing in their course, hut whetlier this 
tmo had taken effect upon the tiger or 
•lot it was impossible to determine in 
the (larkness. To make them effective 
tin y were tipped with sharp iron points. 
In the hostile feuds of the mountain 
t r il»es,and in shooting at such animals as 
risjei's, these arrow-heads were usually 
dipped into a deadly poison, so that a 
.slight wound from one of them was 
geiienilly sufficient to cause death. 
The ssavaras, accustomed from infancy 
to climbing the steep mountains, were 
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possessed of great muscular strength, 
and could shoot one of tuese arrows 
with great velocity and certainty. In 
shooting at long range, or when special 
force was required, they would seat 
themselves suddenly on the ground, 
swing the bow upwards, and, catching 
it on the toes of the right foot, draw the 
thon^ to the ear, and let fly a bolt that 
nothing could withstiind. So quickly 
was this movement executed that the 
spectators eye was bewildered. A auick 
drop to the earth on the part of the 
l)Ownian, a backward roll, and with the 
twang of the cord he was on his feet 
again watching the effect of the shot. 

The mountaineers, unable to ascer¬ 
tain whether the shot had taken effect 
on the retreating tiger or not, now 
turned their attention to the prostrate 
and apparently lifeless* boy. Haising 
the body with a degree of gentleness 
foreign to their natures, they bore it to 
the fire. Water was quickly brought 
from the stream in an earthen pot, 
and a little poured down the lad’s 
throat. The blood-stained face was 
laved in the remainder of the water, 
and the limp and lacerated arm bound 
up tightly witli a cloth. Even the hard 
expressionless features of the moun¬ 
taineers wore a look of pity as they 
handled the delicate limbs of the life¬ 
less lad and gazed imon his regular 
handsome features. One of the num¬ 
ber stooped and laid his ear to the boy’s 
breast. A moment’s silence and he 
raised his head again and turned to¬ 
wards his expectant companions. 

“ Huh?" 

“ Huh. ’ 

That was all. No word passed be¬ 
tween them. 

Their simple meal ended, the hillsmen 
hastily constructed a rude litter by 
tying together their sticks and a few 
haniboos cut from the bush. Upon 
tliis tliey spread some long gi*ass 
gatlieied from the brook-side. One of 
tlieir own coarse cloths was laid over 
all. The still insensible boy was then 
lifted and placed upon the litter. Four 
of the group raised it from the ground, 
and, led by another or their number 
liearing a torch, proceeded, not down 
tlie nullah to the encampment, but up 
the .steep mountain-side into the murky 
deptlis of the jungle. 

Once only that night did Irving 
regain consciousness. He opened his 
eyes to find him.self in dense darkness. 
He felt hot, and his lips were feverish 
and parched. A terrible numbness, dis¬ 
sipated now and then by swift darting 
pains, like the stabbing of a knife, 
)o.sses.sed his arm. He slowly turned 
lis head and strove to peer through the 
ebon darkness. But not a glimmer of 
light could he see. A cool breeze 
seemed to he creeping through the 
thick night from overhead. He turned 
his hot eyes upwards. Oh, joy ! A 
star, a solitary star, met his^aze. Then 
liis mind wandered for a time, but he 
awoke again to a sudden consciousness 
of raging thirst. Then the sound of 
falling water. He stretched out his 
right hand. It touched a wet rock and 
came down with a spla.sh into cool 
water. He scooped up a little in the 
hollow of his hand and carried it trem¬ 
blingly to his lips. ^ Its coolness revived 
him. Then his mind wandered again, 




and he thought that “Prancer” wa& 
dragging him through a thorn-brake by 
the stirrup. He thought, too, he heard 
his fether calling to him, and then— 

When he woke again the place where 
he lay seemed flooded with light— 
seemedj for he soon saw that it was. 
really in deep shadow. But the sun¬ 
shine lay hot on the landscape without. 
How long he had lain there he knew 
not. The spot in whicli he found him¬ 
self was a small cave-like cleft in the 
rocks of the mountain side, the entrance 
hidden from without by overhanging 
vegetation. The rocks did not quite 
meet overhead, and he could see the 
blue sky between them. A tiny rill of 
water trickled down the back of the 
grotto into a small natural basin of 
rock only a few feet from where he lay. 
He coula touch the water with his hand, 
and it seemed to him that he had done 
so some time long long ago. The cave 
was deliciously cool and quite deserted. 
Glancing down, Irving perceived that 
he lay^ not on the bare ground, but on a 
rude litter, and, to his astonishment, a 
coarse cloth had been folded anti placed 
under his head for a pillow. This, then,, 
was evidently not a tiger’s den. But 
how he had escaped from the jaws of 
the tiger, or how he had come here, he 
could not conjecture. 

AVIiile he lay wondering at his mar¬ 
vellous escape he w’as startled by a 
light footstep. Turning his head, he 
saw a Khond enter the leafy mouth of 
the cave. The hillsman approached and 
knelt in silence by his side. Irving felt 
no fear of the man, for he had all his 
life been surrounded by natives, and 
had already spent two seasons on the 
hills with his father. Besides, there 
were several Khonds among his father’s 
peons, and Irving had, with the pro¬ 
verbial quickness of children for pick¬ 
ing up the languages spoken about 

them, acquired quite an extensiv’e,vo¬ 
cabulary of Khond words. In this 
way he was able, without difficulty, to 
hold communication with the hillsimiu 
who now knelt beside him. 

“ Who are you 1 ” he asked. 

“I one Kliond man,” replied his com 
panion. 

“ Where am 11 How did you get me 
away from the tiger 1 ” 

“You in Khondman’s cave. Tiger 
running away. Khondman light one 
big tire. Tiger see. ’Fraid got. Drop¬ 
ping young (lora. Running away.” 

“What did you bring me here for'? 
Wliy didn’t you take me to my father— 
to the camp 1 ” 

“ Cai^ very far got. No able take 

then. Take afterwards.” 

He then proceeded to examine the 
lad’s arm. The handling of the limb 
gave Irving such exquisite pain that, 
after setting; his teeth and trying to 
bear it in vain, he begged the Khond to 
desist. 

“All right. Bone no broke. Flesh 
bad hurt,^ said his companion, as he 
carefully bound up the limb again. 

Just then a young woman entered the 
cave. Her dress was of the simplest—a 
long cloth tied about her hips in such a 
way as to form a kirtle that reached to 
the knee. The end of tliis cloth was 
brought up under the right aini, drawn 
across the breast, and thrown over the 
left shoulder, thus forming a complete 
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oostume. Her neatly-combed he i '^ as 
donr up in a curious at tbf f ifV rf 
her head, just behind the right e ar Her 
hair and all the exposed part ef her 
body glistened with oil. Saffroii giound 
into a yellow paste with oil, IulU oeen 
plentifully rubbed upon her face and 
arms for good luck. Great copper 
bangles, or bracelets, adorned her 
ankles and wrists. About her copper- 
hued neck were strung several strings 
of cowrie-shelLs, another of tiger’s-claws, 
and still another of cheap glass betids— 
probably her greatest treasure. Her 
ears were loaded down with rings of 
copper, each as large round as a saucer. 
Her flat nose, too, as though unwilling 
to be behind in any particular, was 
pierced in three dilierent places, and 
adorneil wdth as many copper rings. 

This youn^ woman was evidently the 
hillsman’s wife, for she approached him 
w’ithout hesitation, and set down by 
Irvine'S side a rude earthenware di.sh 
containing foo<l. 

‘‘The young dom will eatT’ half 
<|ueried the hillsmau, pointing to the 

In spite of the terrible events of the 
last lught, and the excruciating pain of 
lis wounds, Irving really felt hungry. 
He rai.sed himself upon his right elbow 
with the Khond’s help, while the girl 
pushed the food closer. It was a mess 
of a peculiar kind of porridge, or genji, 
called ambali, red and uninviting in 
appearance. The black earthen dish 
containing it added nothing to its tempt¬ 
ingness, and Irving tumea from it in ill- 
concealed disgust. 

‘‘ Have you no rice ? ” he asked. 

“ Kice no got. Poor Khondman how^ 
rice eating 

“ I can’t eat this,” said Irving. “ Be¬ 
sides, there’s no spoon. Can’t you fetch 
a fellow a spoon ? I might taste it.” 

The Khond looked puzzled. 

“Oh,” Irving laughed, even in his 
pain, as the ridiculousness of the situa¬ 
tion suddenly dawned upon him, “ you 
don’t eat witn spoons, do you 1 ” 

The hillsman, accustomed from in¬ 
fancy to making the five lingers of his 
right hand answ’er all the purposes to 
which we put spoons and forks, nodded 
and points again to the food. 

“Little eat. Strength come. Then 
young dorn home going.” 

The hillsmen, Irving knew, never 
wa-stecl a word if they could help it. 
He also knew that what his dusky com¬ 
panion said was true—that he must eat 
if he wished to gain sufficient strength 
to return to camp. So wdth a grimace, 
at which the girl laughed a low, musical 
laugh in her wdde-eyed wonder, he gin¬ 
gerly dipped his lingers into the mess 
and conveyed a portion of it to his 
mouth. It tasted sweet and wholesome, 
and, with the aid of an occasional 
draught of water from the rocky basin 
at his side, he at last succeeded in dis¬ 
posing of the whole of it. As the last 
mouthful disappeared the girl laughed 
again, and her liusband indulged in a 
low grunt of satisfaction. 

Irving washed his face and hand in 
the cool water. When he turned again 
towards the entrance of the cave the 
man and girl had disappeared, and he 
was alone. An hour passed slowly 
rnvay, and he grew impatient of the 
long delay. W’hy not start for camp at 


! oiuM- i He ros(^ to bi.-. feet and tottered 
^ slowly to the entrance, but the cave 
i began to whirl around in a curious 
manner. The rocky floor seemed to 
wave and rise towards him, and he was 
glad to make his way back to his rude 
couch. He now’ observed that the sun 
was high in the heavens—it shone almost 
directly into the narrow cleft in the 
rocks above his head—and he recol¬ 
lected that he must not exi)ORe himself 
to itsert’ects. He remen.l»ered, too, what 
his father had said al>out drinking the 
mountain water, and wondered whether 
he would have fever and die. Next he 
fell to wondering what his father and 
mothei- and Cousin Arthur were doing, 
and startiKl and looked around, half 
ashamed to liiid the tears slowly cours¬ 
ing down liis cheeks. But he was alone, 

I and half an hour later, when the Khond 
crept softly to the cavf^'s mouth and 
cautiously pee|>ed in, Irving lay upon 
his side wrapt in profound slumbiT. 

The same night Mrs. Stillwell lay 
I awake hour after liour, weeping for her 
I lost boy. She knew there w as no hope 
of his escape, except by some w onder- 
ful interposition of I’rovidence. In 
this tliought she at last found peace; 
and as she gradually grew calmer under 
the soothing influence of her implicit 
faith ill a Higher Power, the impression 
grew ui>on lier that she wfis to see her 
l)oy again. So strongly did this idea 
fasten itself upon lier mind, that .she at 
length called softly to her husband, 
w’honi slie could .see stretched upon his 
cot near, in the dim light of the tent. 

“ James, James ! Are you asleep / ” 

“ No, dear, what is it ? ’ 

“ I have been thinking — thinking — 
and 1 believe we shall see our child 
again. I can’t believe”—with a little 
sob—“ that God will take him away so 
soon.” 

“ Why, Annie, how singular; that is 
exactly what I have been thinking 
alx>ut. The same impression, too—nay, 
conviction — has fastened upon me so 
strongly, tliat I cannot sliake it off, do 
what I will.” 

“ Hark ! What is that noise, James ?” 

Both listened breathlessly. A lighted 
lamp, shaded towards the tent side, had 
I been so placed in the doorway as to 
I aflbrd a faint light to those within, and 
j throw a long bright ray out into the 
darkness of the grove. The sound tliat 
now fell upon the ears of the listeners 
was a singular one. Once lieard in tlie 
aw’ful stillness of the night, it could 
never be forgotten. It ira,< h'/. f tliernnU i' 
o f a good-sized pong over so ft sond. 

The long peculiar lope came straight 
through the grove, then, apparently 
terrifled by the light, turned and made 
a circuit around the large tent, and so 
ofl’to the south side. As it passed, the 
tent shook to the centre. Their prowl¬ 
ing visitant had come in contact with 
one of the comer ropes. Mr. Stillwell 
spning excitedly from his cot and seized 
his rifle. 

“ A tiger ! ” he cried, making for the 
door, where he shouted in the native 
dialect, “ Ho ! Ldsrdrd / Pdlti viechni 
— pidU vuchfii! ” (“ Ho, Lascar ! A 
tiger’s come ! A tiger’s come ! ”) 

In a moment the whole camp was in 
a hubbub. The native servants ran 
hither and thither in the darkness until, 
fully awake, they learned for a certainty 


wliat tlie matter Wii^ when they 
hufldh*d together in shivering terror. 
Mr. Stillw(‘ll called for a light; and, 
wljen the lantern had been brought, 
proi-erHled to the corner of the tent near 
which the tiger had pmssed, to examine 
the ground. A tiny rivulet had, in tlie 
pievious rains, washetl down from the 
higher ground and deposited here a 
small l>e(l of siuid, and in this the prints 
of an <*,iiormou8 tigePs paws were dis¬ 
tinctly seen, even by the dim light of 
the lantern. 

At that moment the butler gave a 
cry of alarm. “Mai-ster! inarster I 
see,’’ he said, pointing to a dark 
object upon the ground, just beyond 
where tliey stood. 

With a rapidly beating heart Mr. Still¬ 
well Imrried to the spot, and turned 
thefr;; blaze of the ]ant,ern upon the 
inysti I ions object. It was a sheep, all 
mangled and bloody, out still alive! 
Wlien he turned it over with his foot 
it bl(‘ated piteously. It was one of the 
three that had l>een brought from the 
plains for slaughtering. The tiger had 
seized it in the dark, and, while making 
ofl' with Ids prey, had come in cont^ict 
witli t lie strong corner ! oi)e of the tent. 
The sudden concussion, together with 
Mr. Stillwell’s shout from within, had 
territied tlie beast, and he had there 
and then ilropprKl his prey and beaten 
a liasty retreat. 

{To be ) 


THE “BOY’S OWN” HOME OF 
BEST FOR WORKIl^a BOYS. 

[ConfTitrAfivi^ received up to September 17f^, 1887.] 
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Hrought fcrwanl .. .. 525 16 S| 

June 13.—Collet ted by C. H. li Conimins 

O'avigUHk).0 3 0 

June 17.—Collected by Krajuis H. Kwens 
(Txtmloii, w.), 68.6il.; Rev. Fit/ijersild 

(Bahamas 1, 2s. 6d.0 9 0 

June 29.- Dryland Haslam, jmi. (Read¬ 
ing) .0 3 0 

July 4.—•*An A>t Academy boy .. 0 2 6 

July 11.-Collected by H. C. L. Br.>dlu.r-t 

(.St. Hellers).OSO 

July 12. — Collected by E. Brooks (Rugby) 0 16 I 

Julyi». —A Buck (Ashby) .. 0 6 9 

July 22 —Collected by W. .1. neury (Bir¬ 
mingham) 060 

July ze, - < (Jlecled by F. Allfrey (Burgess 

Hill).0 8 6 

July 28 —Collected by H. D. Vlarshnll 
(HttlrnfiillO, 138. 7d. ; Collected by 
K. W. cotter'(youghalX 11s. Cil 15 1 

July 'j‘» - (’ollccted by S. W. Grobam 

(Liverpool).0 17 0 

.August 4 -Collected byH. Ollis.. 0 3 3 


Augu.st 1.0.- Collected by Alfred Anger 
(Unidoii, N.W.), 5s.: Miss Ricbarda 
(Hythe), :(b. ; Collected by Chas. <J. 

Hopkins (Tewkesbury), Is.; A. W. (Shef- 

tielU), (kl.0 0 6 

August 22. - Collected by H. .7. J. Perle 
(.Shrewsbury). Ha. 6d.: Collected by P. J. 

Tucknell (London, n.). Is. 0 9 0 

August . 11 .—Collected by W. Terry Brown 
(Walsall), 6s.; Collected by Alfred H. 

Cowley (London, E.), 3s : D. J. Hunter, 

6d ; O. W. B. (London, E.). 4s. 0 13 6 

Septeml>er 15.—Collected by William ** 

Moreton (Maidenhead), 13 b. 8d.; Col- { 

lected by Robert L. Ibbs (Loudon. N. W.), , 

5s. .. .0 18 8 I 

Septemlier 17 .—Collected by G. Manley, 
jun. <Nettlebed),L6d.; “Golden Swonl ' 

(Brighton), 2s. (id.0 3 0 

Carried forward .. .. X'23 19 04 

Collecting Cards may still be had. It is parti¬ 
cularly requested that all cards which have_ been 
out irrore than a month must be returned imme¬ 
diately. Readers wishing to continue the good work 
will gladly be supplied with fresh cards. 
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The Aviary.—I f you have flni heil weeJinir, or 
sellint;, iui«l giving away birds that you do not seo 
your way to kcei> witJi atlvantage : if you continue 
to keep your cages dean and dry ; if you feed 
plainly, giving a little green food, and perhaps 
I putting a rusty nail now and then in the water • 
if you keep your favourites in a dry, warm room,’ 

I avoiuing draughts^ night, but valuing sunshine ami 
j fresh air by day, then you are doing well, and may 
I rest content. The same rules will hold good as tt> 

^ the/orew/n aviary, but you must have a good supply 
I of clean foml suitable for the different kinds ya.ii 
keep. Cold is more easily Ijorne by foreign birds 
I than many imagine, but damp and draughts kill 
I surely enough. 

( The llABBiTRT.— Kead last month's Doings, ami 
ct.imdete your repairs this month, jmd also your 
stock of diy bedding. Cleanliness is most essential 
to the welfare of yonr bunnies, so is ro..m to run 
I about. It is your dhtily-kept and closely-eonflned 
rabbits who are always bad in skin and ear, and no 
annmnt of good feeding will keep tliem free fnmi 
such complaints if they cannot have exercise suili- 
cient to keep their blood in rapid circulation. J.et 
the bedding now Ikj ample, and the food sufliefent 
and clean. Feed regularly. A l>oy who only feeds 
his bunnies when he happens to think almut them 
should liimself be kept for a month on bread and 
water. 

The Bee A\orlp.—A ll is or ought to lx; quiet 
j now. Bees will be in their winter Jiuarters, and so 
I snug that the stormiest day that blows cannot Injure 
them. Now is your time to study bees in books 
and, if well gi-ounde<l in scientific bee-keeping froni 
what yon read, next summer’s practice will or ought 
to make you perfect in this luouey-niaking hobby. 

The Kennel. — Kovem.ljer's cold, and rain, ami 
sleet are fatsil to many of our canine friends, l.ut 
I these can be gusrderl against by attention to very 
simple rides. Always take a dog out for a good run 
I after he has been fed.—We are talking especially 
a»K)ut outdoor dogs.—Always see that he has abuii- 
j dance of dry straw, for a dog likes to bury himself on 
cold nights. Never permit him to go to bed with a 
' wet jacket. Keep a coarse towel to rub him well 
down. Let him have a snack of something to eat 
last thing at night, and give him a run first thing in 


dered impure by foul smells and ir- 
judicious feeding, depend upon it yo i 
will not have an egg. Do all repaii a 
at once, then; and, if you can manaj 2 
it, make them a shelter-run. whei-e 
they can take exerci.se and do a bit 
of scraping among garden stuff you 
throw in on purpose, am! let their 
food lie warm and stimulating, but 
not over fattening. Table Bcraps and 
boiled pluck, with bits of liver, do 
womlers sometimes in egg-prodncing. 


the morning. ' 

The Kitche.\ Garden.-T he principal part of the 
work of the month will consist in thor^uirhly tidying 
up immediately after the leaves have fallen. Walka 
and bushes should be trimmed, and beds aud Imrdera 
freed of weeds and litter of all kinds. Kougb-dig 
ground not in use, that seeds of weeils may die by 
frost. Plan new beds and borders; make and men*I 
roails. Earth np celery, .st^jre carrots and potatoes 
if not already up. In sheltered spots you may plant 
the earlier kinds of broad beans, and even sow peas. 
You may also plant potatoes by way of an experi¬ 
ment. 

The Flower Garden.-B ulbs, hyacinths, ami 
tulips, etc., may be put down now. Put them iu us 
thickly as you can afford. Such spring flowers are 
the beauty of suburban and village garilena. Get 
ready and trim all beds and bordeis. and kill or root- 
up w'ecds. Plant spring flowers of all kinds; even 
the simplest are lovely. Do not forget — violets, 
pansies, primroses, forget-me-nota, and the charm¬ 
ing anemone and squill. 

The Window' Garden.—T rust for a show to jiots 
borrowed from the greenhouse. If yon have blooms 
still, carefully remove dead leaves and all decaying 
stamps. Trim and tidy evenrthiug. Remove moiilil, 
a!id manufacture new window-bo.xes, and look 
forward to spring. 


^ Have you killed or cleared out useless 

stock? If not, do so at once. This is 
one of the secrets of success. A fowi, 
af^r her second season of laying, had 
better l>e fattened for pot or market. When you 
liave thoroughly renovate<l your fowl-house, aud all 
that pertains thereto, and made everything snug 
against the coming storms, lay in your supplies of 
needfuls in the shni>eof grain, and straw; and gravel, 
then you can afford to be happy in mind because 
you have done your duty. 

The Pigeon Loft.— In last month’s Doings we 
recoinmendeil thorough cleaning and ilisinfecting. 
This work, and that of repairs, ought to be finished 
by now. It will be wise, now that coM weatlier is 
commencing, to keep a good look-out for eases of 
siekne**, dinrrinen, cramp, etc., ami t«* remove any 
ailing Idnl at once to vour hospifal-pen. This must 
he clean, and dry, and warm. Warmth lias a won¬ 
derful effect in restoring the sick pigeon to health. 
Feed on the best, and give appropriate remedies. 
In coUls, with running from and swelling of eyes, a 
dose of castor-oil should l*e given, and the head 
frequently liathed with hot milk-and-water. 

On cold, frosty days a little hemp-seeil may be 
given to your binls with advantage. At all events, 
you must feed extra well during inclement weather : 
and, if you keep the loft clean, dry. ami free from 
draughts, you will lie but little troubled with sick¬ 
ness. 


NOVEMBER. 


T he PoETLTRy Rttn.—W hat are the Doings for 
November? Well, with lively recollections of 
the severity of last winter, it is surely well to he 
prepared for this. If fowls are to do any good at 
all. they nm«t be made comfortable as to housing. 
If they suffer from cold or wet, or their blood is ren- 


OTICE ! 


UMBER OF THE 


Friends should make a note of the fart that this year, as hitherto, we intend to issue a 

SPECIAL EXTRA C HRISTMAS N UMBER 

<f the Bov’s Own Paper, to consist of sixty four pages, devoted to Seasomdple Stories, Aeting f'haracles, Music, Games, cte., ctr., 
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KAlillY TREVERTON: 

A STOKY OF COLONIAL LIFE. 
IJv Ladv Kroomi:. 


CHAPTER XI.— 
BACHELOR HALL. 


n'^HE very first words 
Mr. f'ielder said 
next morning when I 
came out to breakfast con¬ 
tained a kind and pressing 
invitation to stay with him 
^ for a few days and rest myself 
after my long journey. But I 
declined it, saying frankly that I 
felt quite rested and able to con¬ 
tinue my travels, and I felt so ter¬ 
ribly anxious to find work that the 
only and the k •.ulest thing he could 
do for me would be to advise in 
which direction those travels should 
be made. I added, rather super¬ 
fluously, I dare say, that all I wanted 
was some respectable employment. 

Mr. Fielder smiled, and I wondered 
afterwards whether my earnest em- 
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didn’t say common hangman.'* 
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pbasis on the word “ respectable *’ had 
struck him in the ludicrous light it did 
me later; as though I had meant to 
imply it w'as of no use his suggesting 
such employments as bushranging, 
thimble-rigging, or the like. At all 
events, the smile soon passed away, and 
he said as gravely as even I could 
desire, 

“Yes, I can quite understand that a 
respectable place to live in will be 
necessary to a young fellow like you. 
I have been considering very carefully 
what would be your best plan. I think, 
if I were in your place, I would go on 
to a man called Reeves, who lives on 
his own farm about ten miles from 
this.” 

“ May I ask if Mr. Reeves is a gentle¬ 
man 1 ” I asked, “ and why you tliink I 
should suit him 1 ” 

“ Yes,” Mr. Fielder replied, “ Reeves 
is a gentleman and a bachelor : he could 
make a companion of you, and I really 
think you would suit each other very 
well.” 

“Will you give me a letter of intro¬ 
duction to him ? ” I inquired, feeling ns 
if I had no right to ask a favour oi an 
utter stranger, and yet being very un¬ 
willing to walk into a strange house 
without such a missive. 

“Of course I will,” my host cried, 
cheerily ; “ I shall just enclose the note 
you brought me, and add a few lines 
of my own, and that will make every¬ 
thing right as far as introducing you 
goes/’ 

We discussed the matter a little more 
in detail after breakfast, and the result 
of our conversation was that an hour 
later I had bidden Mr. Fielde. adieu, 
thanked him most heartily for his 
hospitality, and, having shouldered my 
swag once more, was trudging along in 
the direction of “ Bachelor Hall,’” as 
Mr. Reeves had called his farmhouse. 

It was certainly discouraging, and 
wounding to one’s vanity, to be passed 
along, from one farmer to anotner, in 
this fashion, but there was no choice 
for me, and I could only hope my venture 
might prove more successful this time. 
So on I marched, not in very high 
spirits, but with my dogged determina¬ 
tion to find respiectable employment as 
clear and strong as ever in my boyish 
mind. 

My journey lay that day through a 
district which apj>eared more or less in 
the hands of small farmers; but as I 
travelled onwards the settlements l>e- 
came scarcer, until at last all signs of 
cultivation ceased, and I once more 
entered the monotonous and melancholy 
forest. 

After walking about four miles 
through timber and scrub, I suddenly 
came upon a clearing in a pretty valley, 
on one side of wliich stood a small cot¬ 
tage, with the usual outhouses and hay¬ 
rick in the background. This, then, 
must be my destination, I concluded, as 
I passed through the slip rails, and I 
was walking up towarcls the house 
when I perceived a little, grey-headed 
old man sitting on the doorsteps busily 
employed in mending some clothes. 
As I approached, he evidently heard 
my footsteps, for he raised his head and 
stared at me over his spectacles. 

I devoutly hop^ that this miser¬ 
able-looking specimen of antiquated 


humanity would not prove to he Mr. 
Reeves, but I thought it best to pro¬ 
pitiate him lest he should turn out to be 
that gentleman. I therefore inquired 
as civilly as 1 could wliether the master 
were at home ? 

“Well, no, he ain’t, not just now,” 
replied the old fellow, “ he's agone to 
look for some sheep as has l>een lost.” 

It was a relief to find tliat my fears 
had l>een groundless, for the man’s 
appearance and manners were decidedly 
crabby ; but I persevered in my at¬ 
tempts to be genial and pleasant. 

“ And when do you think he will be 
back ? ” I asked. 

“ Well, w^ell, well, some people do ask 
silly questions,” cried the old man, 
snappishly ; “ don’t I tell ye he’s agone 
to look arter lost sheep 1 and they’re 
cattle as take a deal (y find in’, some¬ 
times. Are you a lookin’ for a job 1 ’’ 

“ I have a letter for Mr. Reeves,’’ I 
said, evading the question. 

“ Oh ! it’s a letter, is it 1 Well now, 
p’r’aps it's awerry important letter, but 
you can hand it over to me, and it’ll be 
right enough. But maybe it’s too con- 
s^uential to be guv over to any one nor 
liimself i Halloa, if that ain’t him 
a-comin’ through the rails ! ” 

I looked round and saw a middle- 
aged man, dressed in a pair of moleskin 
trousers and a coloured cotton shii’t, 
with an old wideawake hat on his 
head, ride up to the steps of the cottage. 
The old grumbler led away the horse 
as soon as his master had dismounted, 
and I lost no time in taking oft’ my hat 
and presenting my letter, ^fr. Reeves 
opened and read it on the spot, and 
then, with a pleasant smile, held out his 
hand, expressing himself glad to see 
me. 

Yes, this rough-looking man, dressed 
as a common labourer, was evidently a 
gentleman, and with the true instinct 
of one hastened to make me feel at 
home with him at once. 

“ And so you have walked all the way 
from Sandtown, Mr. Treverton? Well, 
that shows you are not afraid of lianl 
work, at any rate. Come in and sit 
down ; we shall have tea directly.” 

I was delighted with my new friend : 
his manner was so genial and pleasant 
it was impossible not to feel attracted 
by it. We entered a small room, very 
scantily furnished, but scrupulously 
clean and neat, and in a few moments 
the old man came to the door and 
looked in as if he wanted to know 
something. 

“ Now then, Dick, tea as soon as you 
like,” said Mr. Reeves, in answer to the 
look; “ this gentleman has had a lon^ 
walk and I a long ride ; so look alive ! ’ 

Dick stared at me very liard, evi¬ 
dently much astonished at hearing me 
referred to as a gentleman, but he 
merely wagged his head and hobbled 
off* to prepare the tea. The table-cloth 
was Hither crumpled and not very fresh, 
but the pannikins and tin plates were 
nearly as bright as silver, wdiilst the 
beautiful brown bread, fresh eggs, and 
hot chops served on them, made a meal 
fit for a prince. I w'as a little surprised, 
even in this country of surprises, w^hen 
Dick sat down wdth us, looking as stift' 
as a poet and as solemn as an owl. But 
as soon as we had finished—and we ate 
straight aw’ay, witlmut dawdling over 


our food—lie cleared the things oft* with 
great promptitude and disappeared for 
the night. 

Left to ourselves, Reeves lit his pipe 
and gave me a short outline of his owm 
history. I listened eagerly, for it was 
a comfort to hear the story of a difficult 
life which at all events had won even a 
moderate degi’ee of success. His parents 
had arrived in the colony some thirty 
ears liefore, when it was first founder!, 
ringing their young children with 
them, and a ridiculous Quantity of hig¬ 
gle and furniture, including a grand 
piano, sofas, mirrors, and w’-ardrobes. 
In those days there w’as no house lai^e 
enough to admit such things by its 
door, and all these useless out once 
valuable articles lay on the beach till 
the winter's rain and the summer’s sun 
completely destroyed them, their 
wooden cases having been taken off, 
as the rough deal planks w’ere far more 
serviceable than the costly furniture 
they were metint to pi-otect. l^me 
money had l>een brought also, but this 
modest capital—the possible foundation 
of a fine fortune—had been frittered 
away in e.xperiinents. One thing was 
tried after another, hut failure w as the 
result of ignoninceand incapacity, even 
w'}\en accoinpani<Hl by good intentions 
and a sort of spasmodic industry. 

CTi’a<lually the family became very 
)oor, Olid at last the old people died, 
eaving two sons and a daughter to 
struggle on as l>est they could. It 
seemed a pitiful story, and yet as I 
listeited 1 perceiveil how', though the 
money had gone from the home, all the 
previous pai t of the home life had re¬ 
mained—the family ties, the good man¬ 
ners, the gentlemanlike feelings and 
instincts; and these had all survived 
in the person of the mther shabby 
elderly man sitting on the other side 
of the table. 

Young la<lies w'ere very scarce in 
those <lays, and Miss Reeves, being both 
pretty and nice, soon found a husband 
m a good position. He w'sis not only a 
gentleman, but a kind fellow to boot, 
for he helped his hrothers-in-law wil¬ 
lingly with both money and advice. 
They in their turn w^ere steady enough, 
and both worked and lived hard. Their 
life of self-flenial and toil had been suc¬ 
cessful, and they w^ere, both of them, in 
fairly prosperous circumstances now. 
The elder son, George, was my host, 
and the ow’ner of Bachelor Hall. 

“And now’, Treverton,” Mr. Reeves 
continued, “ w’hat shall w’e do with you 1 
My idea is to keep you with me, where 
you can make yourself generally useful 
till my brother Edward comes in from 
the cattle-station. We will hear what 
he lias to say about it, but I have a 
strong idea that he will be very glad to 
take you hack there with him, for I 
know he wants some one to give him a 
hand up there. In the meantime I will 
)ay you thirty shillings a month as a 
)eginning. How will this arrangement 
suit you [ ” 

It was not a very brilliant offer, but 
it was mo.st kindly made, and, short as 
ray colonial experience had been, I felt 
.sure I ought to accept it at once, which 
I accordingly did, wdth verj’^ sincere 
thanks to Mr. Reeves for his helping 
hand. 

That night I slept on a hard straw 



palliasse, as soundly and comfortably 
fis thougn it had been a bed of down, 
for my mind, as well as my body, was at 
! rest, and I heartily thank^ God that at 
last I had found a home, and that my 
weary tramp had ended. 


CH.U*TER XII.—JEALOUSY. 

The morning after my arrival at Mr. 
Reeves’s. 1 observed that old Dick did 
not sit down to breakfast with us, but 
I only supposed he might be too busy 
>to do so. 

Mr. Reeves spoke very kindly to me, 
and mentioned that he would not expect 
me to do any hard work for a few days, 
but that I might help Dick to grind 
some flour in a hand-mill. Of course I 
said that I was willing and anxious to 
do anything he might desire. 

“I dare say you and Dick will be 
thrown together a good deal,” Mr. 
Reeves said, with a httle anxiety and 
embarrassment in his tone, of which I 
better understood the meaning later. 

shall often have to be away from 
home looking after things, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if he may show off* 
some of his tempers to you, iust at first. 
But, taking him altogether, he is really 
a capital servant; I can depend upon 
him, and he is cletm and honest; so if 
he comes it too strong over you, just 
you shut him up, and he’ll soon shake 
down into his place.” 

In spite of Mr. Reeves’s airy hint, I 
felt this was not a cheerful prospect, 
and probably meant, in plain English, 
“ Look out for squalls, my i>oy ! ” 

However, there was no help for it, and 
as soon as Mr. Reeves had mounted 
his horse and ridden away, I rambled 
round the homestead and came upon 
my ancient friend busy among the pigs 
and poultry. I ^vishet^ him good morn¬ 
ing, but he pretended to be too much 
absorbed in his work to hear m^ and 
took no notice of my greeting. I was 
determin€Kl to make him speak, so I 
shoutecl, as though I imaging he must 
be very deaf. 

That s a fine lot of fowls you’ve got 
there, Mr. Dick ! ” 

My ruse succeeded, for the old fellow 
quite winced at my bellow close to his 
ear, and, turning snappishly on me, 
said, 

“ Now, look here, young chap, I don’t 
wmnt any mistering ! im just a ser- 
vant on monthly wages, and I take it 
you’re about the same, for the master 
said as how you were to help me grind 
some wheat by’m-bye.” 

This pleasant speech was evidently 
intended at once to put me in my 
propter place and to show me what 
that place was in the old curmudgeon’s 
estimation, but I determined not to 
allow myself to be “ drawn ’’ so easily 
as all that, and answered cheeifully, 

“ 'es, I'm to help you grind some 
flour ; and I’m quite ready to begin 
whenever you are. 

“Come on, then,” growled Dick, 
“come along, and we’ll soon see what 
you’re made of.” 

What an old crab it was ! but there 
was no help for it, so I followed ^ him in 
silence ana with as easy an air as I 
could command, to the back verandah, 
where stood a hand flour-mill, into 
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the hopper of which Dick poured some 
wheat. 

“Now, then, just lay hold of that ’ere 
’andle and grind away.” I did as I was 
told, and in another minute Dick and I 
were grinding away as if our very lives 
depended on how fast we could make 
the cranks fly. My old adversary was 
certainly very strong, and worked with 
ferocious energy. 1 had to do my very 
best to keep pace with him, and round 
went the liandles and the fly-wheel, 
whilst Dick and I bobl>ed up and down 
and tore away as though each wanted 
to see which w as the better man. At 
last I really thought I must give in, 
when, without a woi*d, Dick let go his 
handle, and stood up, with a sort of 
groan, to straighten himself. You may 
be sure I followed his example pretty 
quickly, but managed to suppress the 
groan. 

“Well, and how do you like that!” 
asked Dick, evidently savage that 1 had 
not been obliged to give in first. 

“ I liked it very much indeed,” I re¬ 
plied, gaily. “ Shall w^e go on again?” 

“ Yes, yes, we’ll go on again d’rectly 
minnit, but I’d jest like to know first if 
g>u be anybody in pertikeler?” snarled 

“ What on earth do you mean ; what 
are you driving at 1 ” I inquired, with 
wide-opened eyes. 

“Well, I mean, are you a lord, or a 
dook, or a hearl, or may be a prince in 
disguise, like ? ” 

“ Certainly not! ” I cried ; “ w hat 
makes you ask such a foolish ques¬ 
tion?” 

“ Oh, but you must be a loixl at the 
ve^ least,” Dick said, positively. 

‘^And pray, why must I be a lord 1 ” 

“ ni tell you why, if you’ll jest 
answer me one or two questions.’* 

“All right,” I answerm, anxious to 
get all this nonsense over. “Go ahead.” 

“Well, now%” resumed Dick, in his 
most aggressive voice, “ how many on 
us sat down to teadast night ? ” 

“ You and I and Mr. Reeves,” I re¬ 
plied. 

“ That’s right. Now, how man.y on us 
sat down this morning i ” 

“Well, this morning I noticed that 
you were not at the breakfast-table.” 

“ No, I wasn’t at the breakfast-table 
this morning,” growled Dick; “ because, 
you see, it would have been too much 
forme. The ‘ honour ’ would likely have 
made me ill, so the master says, says 
he, ‘ You can ha’ breakfast arter we re 
tinishetl, Dick,’ which was werry con¬ 
siderate o’ him, w erry.” 

“ Well, my goo<l man, I had nothing 
to do with the arrangement. I should 
not object to sit down to meals with 
you, if it was left to me to decide.” 

“Now that's what I call real con¬ 
descending in a lord ! ” cried Dick, with 
feiraed aclmiration, which chsinged into 
sudden ferocity as he grasped his handle 
and sfiid, savagely, “P’r’aps your lord- 
ship would be pleased to lay hold of 
that ’ere ’andle and grind some more 
wheat?” 

The old fellow’s manner was certainly 
most irritating, and I determined not 
to stand too much of his nonsense. 
Meanwhile w^e set to w^ork again, but 
the first spell had evidently taken it 
out of my aged mate, and the evolutions 
were nothing like so rapid as on the 


first occasion, for which I was not at 
all sorry. Once more we stopped, and 
again the old man referred! to his griev¬ 
ance, saying, as though to himself, in 
an injured tone of voice, “ It beats me 
how any man w’hose si.ster is marrie<l 
to the hangman can be so terrible per- 
tikeler who he’ll sit down to meals with 
and who he wont! ” 

This remark seemed to be tlie pro¬ 
verbial last straw, and I could sta.nd it 
no longer. 

“ Whose sister is married to the hang¬ 
man ?” I shouted, in a rage ; ‘‘<io you 
mean mine? Just you take care what 
you’re saying or I’ll ram your libellous 
words down your shrivelled old throat! ” 
and I made a step towards the old cur¬ 
mudgeon, as though to carry out my 
threat. 

“Now don’t get savage, don’t! ’ said 
old Dick, retreating, and evidently 
under the belief that I was going to 
strike him. “ I wasn’t talking about 
you at all, so just let us get on with 
the grinding.” ' 

“No ! ” I shouted ; “no inor«^ of your 
mill for me till you explain whose sister 
you dare to talk of as having married 
the han^ian ! Y’^ou’ve been sneering 
at me and annoying me all the morning, 
thinking, no doubt, you could veutyoi.r 
beastly temper on a stranger; but you'll 
find you’re mistaken, my fine feb.^w : 
Now then, out with it! WAoe sistei 's 
married to the hangman ? ” 

Dick kept retreating before my fiash- 
ing eyes and loud voice, and when he 
was stopped by the wall said, in quite a 
different and subdued tone, “Well, then, 
if you want to know so very pertikeler, 
it’s your master’s ! ” 

^ What! ” 1 exclaimed; “ do you mean 
to tell me that Mr. Reeves’s sister is 
married to the common hangman i ” 
“No, I didn’t say common hangman, ’ 
said Dick, still speaking sootliingly and 
persuasively ; “ I said ‘ nangman,’ and I 
meant ‘ sheriflf,’ because, you see, if at 
any time he could get no one to hang a 
man for him, they do tell me he s bound 
to do tlie job himself.” 

“ And so that’s the way you speak of 
your master and his relations, is it. 
Master Dick ? ” I asked, with indigna¬ 
tion. “ I thought you were a different 
sort of chap, I must say.” 

“Well,” whined Dick, looking—as I 
intended him to do—thoroughly 
ashamed of himself, “what does he 
mean to insult me for, by turning me 
away from the table because another 
servant sits down with him i'' 

“ I’ve told you before,*’ I said, very 
hotly, “ that I’ve nothing wliatever to do 
with turning you away from the table, 
and sooner tnan remain here to be 
insulted, I shall leave the place at once ! ’ 
and off I stalked into the houst\ fully 
intending to pack up my swag and take 
the rojul once nwre. 

Whilst I was busy folding up my 
clothes, old Dick came to the door, and 
in a very humble tone of voice said, 
“Now look here, Mr. Treverton, you 
stay here, and os soon as the master 
comes home. I'll give him a nionth s 
notice.” 

I stoppetl packing to reflect on tliis 
proposal, ana told the old fellow to go 
away and I would think a>)Out it, but it 
was no easy matter to come to a r^’solu- 
tion on. I liked Mr. Reeves, and would 
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very much rather stay at Bachelor Hall 
tor a time than be thrown on the world 
to beg for a livelihood again. On the 
other hand, if old Dick were to be 
allowed to go on sneering and snarling 
at me, life w’ould be simply unendur¬ 
able ; and it certfiinly would never do 
to let him give notice to leave, for had 
not Mr. Reeves told me, only a few 
hours before, that old Dick was a good 
and trusty servant i It was a difficult 
problem to solve, and at last 1 deter¬ 
mined to try and effect a compromise, 
so I went off into the kitchen, wliere my 
crusty friend was pretending to be very 
busy, and said, “ Now look here, Dick ; I 
donT wish you to leave this place, for I 
know that Mr. Reeves thinks very 
highly of you : nor do I want to miss 
the chance oi going up country to 
the cattle-station, which would suit me 
down to the ground, so I think weVI bet¬ 
ter both remain where we are, but you 
must promise not to insult me any more, 
for though I may l^e poor and friendless, 
I still claim to be a gentleman.” 

“ All right then,” said Dick, who had 
ceased his work to listen to what I had 
to say ; “ let it be so, but blow me if I 
can make out why I should l>e good 
enough to Avork with a man, and yet 
not good enough to sit down to table 
along of him. But, no matU'r, ciine on, 
and we’ll tinisli grinding that hopp(3r of 
wheat; ” and at it we went again, bob¬ 
bing uj) and down at a ste^ier pace 
than ever. 

Mr. Reeves did not return until even¬ 
ing, when he came back in very good 
humour, having found all the missing 
sheep. After tea we resumed our con¬ 
versation about the hardships of colo¬ 
nial life, and I naturally asked if he 
had come across many young men in 
my own position, and what they did for 
a livelihood. 

“Yes,” he replied, “and some have 
done very well ; they have, of course, 
been the steady, hardworking ones. 
They have soon made friends, and 
every one has lent them a helping hand 
towards getting work. Others, again, 
have lived from hand to mouth, riding 
about from station to station, getting 


in stray horses, or training them for the 
I races. Perhaps, now and then, they 
may come in for a stroke of cattle- 
hunting or droving. The worst of it, 
as far as the men themselves are con¬ 
cerned, is, that wherever thej^ go a wel¬ 
come awaits them, for they are gener¬ 
ally jolly, de\ il-may-care sort of chaps, , 
uite as ready to do a hard night s i 
rinking as a hard day’s work. The | 
I moment they haA"e earned a few ]iounds 
I off they go to the nearest township, and ' 
I it does not take long to make an end of 
their bit of money ; and then the whole 
' thing begins again, but it is a very 
unsatisfactory way of going on. 1 
remember once dropping in on a friend 
of mine who had just got through a 
couple of thousand pounds in gambling 
and racing. It was about all he had, 
and there he was, as fine a young fellow 
as you ever saw—good education, and 
all that—living in a miserable bush 
shanty. He was delighted to see me, 
though he hadn’t a shilling in the world, 
j and Avould not hear of my going a step 
j farther that night. About half an hour 
j after I had arrived he made an excuse for 
; leaving me for a bit, but begged me to 
I sit down and make myself comfortable 
1 with a pipe. It was getting cold and 
! dark outside, so I went in and looked 
about me. Poor as the plfiee st*emed, 
there were still traces of better days 
about—a good saddle in one corner, 
some handsome pipes in a little stand, 
and so forth. My eye w'as caught by a 
large album on a trestle-table at one 
side of the Avretched hovel, and I 
amu.sed myself by looking at it by the 
light of a couple of home-made tallow 
candles. There Avere portraits of lovely 
Avomen, stalwart men Avhom even the 
! photographer’s art of those days could 
not preA^ent from looking like well-bred 
entiemen, officers of both services, evi- 
ently high in rank, and Avith their 
breasts covered with medals and decora¬ 
tions, evidently my absent host’s 
former friends and acquaintances. As 
I closed the book and looked at the 
dwelling which was now all he could 
call his OAvn, I thought what a contrast 
the present must make to the past. 


By-and'by, he came back, merry as a 
sand-boy, with materials for supper in 
his hands, and the inevitable bottle of 
grog sticking out of his pocket. He 
bustled about and soon had eggs and 
bacon in the frying - pan, and said, 
cheerily, “ Well, Reeves, I’m right glad 
you came, for I don’t believe I’d have 
got any supper, else ! You see I’m due 
at Smith’s to-morrow morning, to help 
old Sinbad ^et in his cattle, and some¬ 
how it didn t seem Avorth AV'hile bother¬ 
ing about supper for one’s self. So 
you’ve been having a look at my lamily 
Bible, old chap, have you ? ” 

I sjiid something about never haAing 
heard an album called a Bible ^foiv, 
Avhen the poor fellow straightened him¬ 
self up, and such a different look came 
OA^er his face as he replied, “Well, 
Reeves, if you only kncAv how often a 
look at the dear old Pater and Mater, 
and all the rest of them in that book, 
had kept me either from cutting my 
throat or going headlong to the deA'il, 
you wouldn’t wonder at my calling it 
a Bible. The faces in that book have 
done a good deal for me, I can tell 
you.” 

“ What became of him ? ” I asked with 
breathless interest. 

“ Oh, he just went on leading that sort 
of Bohemian life for two or three years 
more, and then his health gaA e way sud¬ 
denly and he had to go to hospital. The 
doctor wrote, without his knowledge, to 
his friends at home, telling them he 
ought never to do a haid day’s work 
again, and so they got him back. What 
a Avreck they must have thought him, 
and what an idea he must haA^e given 
them of a colonial career, eh 1 But the 
poor chap got back among his own 
people for a year or two, and at all 
eA eiits he didn’t die like a sheep in the 
bush, as he Avould liaA’e done if he hadn’t 
got away from it all.” 

Although the story was by no means 
a parallel one to my own, still I felt 
A ery much downi, as Mr. Reeves got uj:) 
and, shaking the ashes out of his pipe, 
nodded a rriendly good-night to me, 
and I went off' to my bed. 

{To b€ continued.) 


BACK TO LIFE: 


A TALE OF THE JUNGLE. 

By Rev. J. R. Hutchinson, from India. 
CHAPTER IV.—THE JUNGLEMAN’s PETITION. 


E arly next morning Mr. Stillwell was| 
awakened from a late and troubled? 
sleep by an unusual stir in the encamp¬ 
ment. He could hear the servants 
hurrying back and forth, talking in low 
but excited AV'hispers. Occasionally 
there fell upon his ear the sound of 
voices, which he recognised as those of ' 
hillsmen. They, too, were CAudently i 
highly excited ; but a greater or less ! 
amount of excitement always followed 
the visit of a tiger to an encampment, 
and attributing the disturbance of his 
slumber to the events of the previous 
night, he turned upon his side and tried 
for another nap. But the noise without 


grew louder and louder; and, unwdlling 
that his wife should be distnrbedj he 
rose hastily and peeped out of the httle 
cord-latticed AvindoAv of their sleeping 
place. On the faither side of the open 
round he could see a motley croAvd of 
illsmen. Their number seemed to be 
momentarily receiving fresh accessions 
from the depths of the nullah behind 
the encampment, A\'hich formed a natu¬ 
ral pathway to the scattered villages of I 
the mountains above. | 

The croAvd seemed much excited, and 
he observed that nearly all carried stout 
bows and axes. The camp attendants 
stood in a close group near the sleeping 


tent, gesticulating wildly and talking in 
loud whispers, ^rely puzzled, and ren¬ 
dered suspicious by the unusual appear¬ 
ance of the crowd of junglemen, Mr.Still- 
w^ell, dressed as he w^as only in his night 
pijamas and slippers, pulled aside the 
chic of the tent door, and stepped out 
under the aAviiiiig. No sooner did the 
mountaineers catch sight of him, than 
the serried mass of dusky forms became 
strangely agitated, and a low murmur 
rose from the confused ranks. This 
gradually sw’elled upon the fresh morn¬ 
ing air into a hoarse roar, and then 
subsided into deep silence. 

In a moment the truth flashed upon 
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Mr. Stillwell. The hillsmen were in 
revolt ! 

He had once before faced the bows of 
this w’arlike people. Excitable as they 
were to the last degree, and as watchful 
as a tiger about to spring upon its prey, 
he knew that his cue was to affect uncon- 
sciousnp of any change in their atti- 


uttered exclamation ©f fear with an , 
impatient gesture, Mr. Stillwell in a I 
low voice directed him to order all the 
servants about their various duties as 
usual. He stood a moment longer to 
see that his directions were obeyed, and ! 
then turned away and entered his j 
dressing-room without even as much as 


means of access to their mountain 
homes, and defied the be-rifled sepoys 
to do their worst. 

Armed witli bows and arrows which 
they used wdth consummate skill, &s 
well as with formidable axes and spears, 
they were no mean enemy to encounter 
at close quarters. Their practice of 



Together they directed their gaze towards the spot." 


tude. Any exhibition of fear or recog¬ 
nition of their purpose would but fan 
the smouldering embeds of savage dis¬ 
content into a blaze. S^^rolling leisurely 
to the other side of the tent, he lighted 
a cheroot and paced back to the spot 
from which he had started, smoking 
calmly. 

“ Boy ! ” he called out, “ my boots.” 

A servant at once hurried up with 
the boots. Suppressing the nian^ half- 


a glance in the direction of the group 
of mountaineers. 

Five years before, these hardy sons 
of the hills, incited by the native chief 
to whom they owed allegiance, had 
risen in short-live<l revolt, seized the 
collector as he sat in his tent, and car¬ 
ried him off’ to the hills. A body of 
militia was at once marclied to the spot; | 
but the mountaineers barricaded the i 
narrow pass which affiorded the only 1 


poisoning their arrows in battle made 
them still more formidable ; and tiie 
sepoys dreaded them as they did the 
stealthy tiger. 

The collector seized, they then de¬ 
liberately announced to the English 
officers commanding the militia, and to 
the deputy revenue officials who had 
hurried to the spot on the news of the 
abduction of their su^rior, that they 
intended to sacrifice the captive Eng- 
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lishmaii alive, to the mountain deity 
Siioman, unless their demand for a com¬ 
plete remission of the kist, or land tax, 
was complied with by a certain date. 
Mr. Stillwell was the deputy officer on 
that occasion. 

For centuries the practice of ofFeiing 
human sacrifice had existed among the 
savage denizens of the inaccessible hills. 
’Twas Snoman who winged their swift 
arrows in their flight and buried them 
in the enemy’s heart; and Snoman could 
be pleased and induced to espouse their 
cause only by an offering of human blood. 
In Bengal the strong arm of British law 
had cruslied out the horrid practice of 
offering human sacrifices to Kali; the 
same power had effectually prevented 
the frenzied idolaters of Orissa from 
casting themselves beneath the bloody 
wheels of the car of Jagamiath, and haa, 
throughout India, dealt a deathblow 
to the burning of widows on the funeral 
piles of their dead husbands; but 
among the fastnesses of these hills that 
arm was powerless. The piuctice was, 
indeed, not so common as formerly, for 
the junglemen were being brought more 
and more into contact with the civilised 
j)eople of the plains. But still, upon 
occasion, the ferocious old nature blazed 
out until quenched by the warm blood 
of some fellow-creature. 

It happened that in the mountain 
village to wliich the collector mentioned 
above was carried captive, there lived a 
man who, a few months before, had 
Vieen unjustly accused of murder by a 
number of his enemies. He had been 
tried and acquitted by the now captive 
collector, who also acted as sub-judge of 
his district. Moved bv gratitude for 
this unexpected display of iustice 
towards a j)oor jungleman, the hillsman 
now determined, at the risk of his life 
if disco\ ered, to acquaint the captive 
Englishman with the terrible fate 
awaiting him, and, if possible, to assist 
him in eflecting his escape. This he 
finally aceomplishetl, and the baffled 
hillsmen, deprived of the means of 
forcing the officials to grant their de¬ 
mand, and angered by the escape of 
their prisoner, planned a night attack. 
This also wi^ mtule known to the col¬ 
lector by his faithful finend, and the 
hillsmen fell into a skilfully arranged 
ambuscade. In the engagement that 
followe<l a large number of them were 
killed and the i*emainder taken pri¬ 
soners. Tliese in time were tried, 
when the ringleaders were transported 
to the Andaman Islands for life, and 
the other culprits sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. This had 
taught the mountaineers a lesson they 
had not .soon forgotten. But now, 
incited by their ever-restless chiefs, and 
encouniged by favourable opportunity, 
they seemed again on the verge of re¬ 
bellion. 

Mr. Stillwell’s party was wholly 
without protection, except that affiordeil 
by half a dozen native p)olicemen. And 
j\s the most important part of the drill 
of these uien was “to cut and run at 
the first sight of an enemy,” they pro¬ 
mised but lirtle assistance in case of an 
attack. The hillsmen might descend 
upon the little encampment at any 
moment in overwhelming numliers, and 
carry its inmates off bodily to the hills. 
Six miles away, at a small town on the 


plains, tlieit? was another body of 
twelve native ix>lice. Mr. Stillwell 
seated himself and wrote an order to 
the constable in charge to march his 
iiieii to the encampment witli all possi¬ 
ble dispatch. Tlie station, twenty miles 
away, was garrisoned by several com¬ 
panies of native soldiers, or sepoys. To 
the officer commanding tliese he also 
wrote an order for fifty rifles, and dis- 
latclied the two ine.s.siiges by a swift- 
ooted and trusty messenger. In order 
to deceive the mountaineers, the bearer 
of tliese despatches left the camp carry¬ 
ing a heavily loaded kcwadi^ or shoul¬ 
der-yoke, a.s though he were an ordinary 
<’Ooley. The hillnien susirected nothing, 
and were only too well pleasrd to see 
the possible fighting force of tlie camp 
diminished by one, and so let the man 
go unmolested. When at a safe distance 
down the hillside, he deposited his 
kavadi in the busli by the side of the 
ath, and stai-ted off on. an easy trot to 
ring the soldiers, who, in the event of 
a hostile demonstration on the part of 
the hillsmen, would prove the salvation 
of the little party in tlie tents. 

Mr. Stillwell next entered the sleeping 
apartment and gently roused his wife. 
When she was fully awake, he disclosed 
to her in a few words the danger that 
threritened them. Mrs. Stillwell turned 
slightly pale, but exhibited no other 
symiitouis of alarm, and rose and dressed 
herself. Arthur, too, was soon out, but 
was told by his aunt not to leave the 
shade of the tent. Here, in the cool 
shadow of the spacious awning, the 
lonely boy—^how much he missed his 
cousin !—amused himself as best he 
could through the long day. 

The first meal of the day in India is 
chota-hazriy or early tea. This is some¬ 
times taken in the sleeping-roorn, but 
more commonly at table, immediately 
after rising. Arthur, accustomed to 
the hearty English breakfast, and bles¬ 
sed with a vigorous home appetite, con¬ 
temptuously dubbed it, immediately on 
his arrival, “the toa.st meal,” because 
toast was the principal article of food 
supplied at it. While the little party 
were taking this refreshment beneath 
the awning, a servant approached and 
informed Mr. Stillwell that the bissoy 
(as the savarti chief was called) de¬ 
manded an immediate audience on ur¬ 
gent business. 

“Office hours from eleven till four: 
tell him to come then,” sharply replied 
Mr. StillwelL With this message the 
servant departed. 

Mr. Stillwell did not expect any im¬ 
mediate show of hostility on the part of 
the mountaineers. Yet he could see 
that the crowd on the skirts of the little 
clearing was hourly growing larger. 
How many were hidden in the thick 
jungle behind, he could not guess. But 
lie inferred tliat the whole thing had 
been carefully planned, and that the 
number must be large. He knew, 
moreover, that every moment gained 
brought help nearer. 

The time until ten o’clock breakfast 
he spent in quietly reading and looking 
over his papers and letters, brought in 
early that morning from tlie station. 
Promptly at eleven o’clock he entered 
the little tent which .served the purjxise 
of a ciitcherif^ or office. Two of the six 
police were stationed before the en¬ 


trance with grounded muskets. The- 
other four lay on the grass at the back, 
of the tent within call. 

No sooner luid Mr. Stillwell taken 
his seat in his cutchery than a movement 
became visible in the crowd of moun¬ 
taineers. Presently, a tall, athletic 
form, decorated with numerous orna¬ 
ments of brass and copx>er and a huge 
plume of peacock feathers, stepped out 
of the ranks and walked leisurely towards 
the tent. Here he made a stiff salaaui 
after the manner of liis peeple, and 
began to address Mr. Stillwell in a loud 
tone. 

“ What do you wantl ” demanded he, 

“ Savaramen crushed to earth. You 
wring hillsman’s neck. Taxes plenty 
got. Remission want.” 

“ Have you drawn up a petition stat¬ 
ing the facts of the case, and showing- 
cause why you should be granted re 
mission ? " 

“No Savaraman know nothing ’bout 
petitions. This my pyetition.” 

“ You are the bissoy of these villages. 
Do you mean to say that you know 
nothing alxiut the proper method of 
presenting a petition ? ” 

The chief w as silent. 

“Tell him,”said Mr.Stillwell,turning- 
towards his head clerk, “that if he brings- 
a properly written and stamped peti¬ 
tion, stating w’hat he wants, I will give 
it due consideration. He may take 
leave.” 

The clerk conveyed this message as 
instructe<l, in the native dialect; but 
the bissoy did not move. 

“He may take leave,” repeated Mr. 
Stillw'ell, sharply ; “what cases are up 
for to-day ? ” 

The bissoy’s face grew a shade 
darker; but with a low salaam he 
quietly withdrew' and returne<l to his 
people. He had evidently exi>ected the 
massing of his men in siglit to produce 
more effect; but in this he was disap¬ 
pointed. Mr. Stillwell watched tne 
crowxl w’ith interest in the inten’als- 
afforded by his official duties. The bissoy 
on leaving the tent spoke to his people 
for a few' minutes wdth many excited 
gesticulations. This was follow'ed by a 
low murmur as of approval of his 
remarks, and then all became quiet 
again. But the crow'd did not melt 
away. Indeed, the junglemen deli¬ 
berately seated themselves upon the 
ground and made themselves comfort¬ 
able, as thoujp^h they intended to stay. 
A single swift-footea hillsman left the 
group and hurried up the mountaiui 
pathway. 

Some hours later the savara apdn> 
looked into the cave where Irving slept. 
This time, however, he did not retire on 
finding that his charge was asleep^ but? 
entered the leafy doorway and b^ant 
moving about noisily. The noise soon 
aroused Irving. He woke much' 
refreshed ; and in reply to the hills 
man’s query as to whether he was read v 
for a start, si)i*ang to his feet with a* 
cheery laugh. 

Tlie sun was half way down the after- 
'noon sky when Irving and his compan¬ 
ion left the cave. Irving guessed that 
it was about three o’clock. The tliicket 
Wfi.s very dense on this particular part 
of the mountain, and he could not get 
even so much as a glimpse of the slopes- 
below. The path, how'ever, w'as plaiui 
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and smooth. The matted thicket of 
leafy bamboos arched above their heads 
and affoixled a grateful shade. They 
tramped on and on, sometimes down 
and sometimes up the hillside. Irving 
thought it a long road ; he was really 
being led by the crafty hillsman in a 
wide circle about the clump of jungle 
where the cave lay. At last, thoroughly 
done out, he sat 4own on a stone and 
declared he couldliotwalk another step. 

“Little bit moi*e—Then sit down,” 
ui*ged the savara. 

With an effort Irving again rose and 
followed his guide for a few yards, when 
they came suddenly upon a small grassy 
plat, well shaded like the path. Uiwn 
this Irving threw himself with a sigh 
of relief. 

“ How much farther is the camp ?” he 
aske<l, peevishly. 

“Near got. Soon showing camp,” 
replied the jungleraan with an encour¬ 
aging smile, pointing to the east. 
Presently the shrill note of a whistle was 
heard far down the mountain. The 
savara started to liis feet. 

“Come,” he said, motioning Irving 
to rise. 

Irving obeyed, and in a moment 
emergea from the thicket and stood 
M'ith his guide upon the dizzy brink of 
a cliff. Far below he could see his 
fatlier’s tents gleaming white against 
the green foilage of the trees—and, yes, 
his mtlier and mother themselves were 
standing by the small tent! The shock 
and the dizzy piecipice before and 
below' him were too much for the 
exhausted boy. With a wild cry he 
reeled, and would have fallen to the 
eartli liad not his companion caught 
him in his arms and boime him into the 
jungle. 

In the camp, too, the long afternoon 
wore .slowl}' aw'ay and the mountain | 


peaks began to throw their shadows 
towards the east. Having completed 
the work of the day, Mr. Stillwell was 
about to leave his office when the 
bissoy again approached. He was 
attended this time by a dozen stalwart 
mountaineers armed with bows and 
I arrow’s. Stationing tliese a half dozen 
yards from the tent, he approached with 
tlie customary salaam and took up a 
position before the table. 

“ Well V' queried Mr. Stillwell. 

“ Savaraman done brought petition,” 
replied the bissoy with unmoved 
features; “Poor savara people are 
crushed to earth. The Company wrings 
neck. We no able to bear. Kemission 
want. See ! ” and he turned towards the 
dusky crowd behind him and waved his 
hand. At the signal a thousand axes 
glittered in the air, and a thousand 
bows twanged. His hand fell—the axes 
disapjjeared, and the dusky forms were 
again transformed into statues. 

“ Where is the petition ? ” asked Mr. 
Stilhvell, apparently unmoved. 

“Remission want,” proceeded the 
bissoy, not heeding the question. “ How’ 
much want i All.” 

“ Where is the petition ? ” again 
demanded Mr. Stillwml. 

“ Here got. Will show. Come,” 
replied the bissoy pointing out of the 
tent. 

Mr. Stillwell was puzzled. “What 
does the fellow’ mean he asked. 

“ Come,” repeated the mountaineer ; 

“ w ill sliow’ pietition.” He moved slowly 
out of the tent and turned towards the 
mountain towering above the encamp¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Stillwell hesitated a moment; 
then rose and followed the bissoy from 
the tent. To show any sign of fear 
would, he knew’, place him at a serious , 
disadvantage. At the same moment 


his wife, thinking that the office work 
must l>e about at an end, emerged from 
her tent and came towards the ^roup, 
leading Arthur by the hand. She joined 
her husband just as he turned at the 
bissoy’s side to look at the mountain. 

Directly above the encampment the 
long wooded slope of the hills ended 
abruptly in a rocky cliff that presented 
to the eye a sheer perpendicular preci¬ 
pice of eight hundred or a thousand feet 
in height. Its summit seemed to form 
a ledge. 

“Look,” cried the bissoj’ triumph¬ 
antly, lifting his hand; “ look, there 
savaraman’s petition ! ” 

One of the nillsmen behind gave a long 
shrill whi.stle. 

Every eye was now turned upon the 
ledge. A shiver ran through Mrs. Still¬ 
well, and she grasped her husband’s arm 
tightly. Together they dii-ected their 
gaze tow’ards the spot indicated by the 
mountaineer. Two forms advanced to 
the dizzy edge of the cliff. One was 
evidently a hillsman. The other was— 
their lost boy, Irving! He stretdied 
out his arms towards them, and down 
the rocky face of the mountain there 
floated the echo of a cry. 

“ Father, father ! Save me ! ” 

With a shriek Mrs. StiUwell swooned 
in her husband’s arms. 

“ My boy ! My darling boy ! ” cried 
the overjoyed father. But as the full 
meaning of the apparition dawned upon 
him, he turned deathly pale. 

“ To-morrow’ ere the sun is two hours 
in the sky, I and my people ajgain com¬ 
ing,” said the bissoy, turning away. 
Before Mr. Stillwell could collect his 
thoughts for a reply, the mountain chief 
had passed out of sight among his men, 
who, without a sound, rapidly disap¬ 
pear^ in the now shad^ jungle. 

(To bt eo7itinued.) 


SPORTS OF THE PLAYGROTTHD. 

By a Refer^I:, Author of Footnotes on Football” etc. 

O OME boys seem never to know what to that the rescuers can approach on three of on, so that the ffistance between the 

io do with themselves in tlie playground. their sides. At one school I was at the pmoners and their friends was diminished 

I suppose I was extremely fortunate, for at prisons w'ere two large elms in the corners with each cappire. ^ When a prisoner was 
every school I went to there was always of the ground, which the prisoners had to released, he, like his rescuer, ran back t» 

something going on in fine weather in which touch at the time they were released. All his btue, and became, in his turn, a rescuer 

all could join, and in which it w’as a point being ready, one of the youngsters from of prisoners, or a prison guard to cut ott‘ 

of honour for all, little and big, to have a the side that had first choice, was sent out attempted rescuers. The prisoners were 

hand. by his captain into the centre of the play- brought back in the order ot their capture. 

The game I liked best w’as Chevy, or, as ground to cry “ Chevy ! ” One of the other And the game ended, W’hen it did end, 

it is sometimes called. Prisoners’ Base, in side, say ours, then set off in pursuit and either by the side being all put in prison, 

which, at the beginning at least, the an- tried to touch him before he got back to his or by their accidentally leaving their base 

tagonists were fairly matched. The two base. One of the other side then started without, an occupant, w’hen the other side 

iKjst runners in the school, or two who were after our man to touch him before he touched would run in and “ crown ” it. 

as equal as ismsible, would first of all choose the chevy. One of ours then started off A busy, bustling game is Chevy when 

sides, so that tlie school was divided into after him, and so on until nearly all the played loyally. The name of the pursued 

two parties of equal strength. Then at sides were out, each in pursuit of a particu- was shouted by the pursuer as he left the 

one end of the playground was a line drawn lar foe, and each endeavouring at the same base, so that all the nqnor dodgery of pre- 

along its whole length, al>out eight feet time to escape from his particular pursuer. tending to do one thitig in order to do 

from the w’all or fence. From the centre of Should he touch his enemy liefore his another was prevented, 

this line to the wall another line w’as draw’n, following enemy touched him, his pursuer Until the pursuers were released, no fresh 

and in this w'av we got our bases. At the had to make the liest of his way l>ack, for “chevy” could ^ started, so that matters 

oppasite end of the ground a line was draw’u the break in the chain rendered things were much simplified as the game progrest ed. 

across each comer, and the triangles so aw’kward for the pursued who had no one The plan we found pay Insst for releasing 

formed were the prisons. Our prison was to pursue. When a player w’as touched, prisoners w’as to start three or four rescuers 

opfiosite to the enemy’s base, w’hile the he had to go to prison and wait till he w’as together, and let those w ho got aw’ay l)est 

enemy’s prison w’as opposite to our base. released by one of his own side running go on, w'hile the others returned to their 

By this arrangement the w'ould-be rescuers out from the l>ase dnd touching his hand. base. In this wav the opposite side were 

of the prisoners bad to run diagonally acrass A special w atch was kept on tliese rescuers kept in a state of hesitation until the very 
the ground. In some schools the bases are by their opponents, w ho endeavoured to cut last moment. 

drawn so as to stand out from the end of them off and make tiieni nrisoners. The Another game we used to play in colder 
the ground, and leave an open space on I first prisoner w'ould keep his foot in the weather, was Warning, One of the boys 
three of their sides, and the prisons are j prison, the second would hold his hand and would sally forth from a comer with his 

alKHit three-quarters of the w’ay dowm, so ' reach out, the third held his hand, and so hands clasped in front of him, and endea- 
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vour to touch one 
of the boys 'with¬ 
out unclasping his 
hands. If he un¬ 
clasped his hands 
he was driven 
back to his lair. 
If he touched one, 
he ran back ac¬ 
companied by his 
victim, and then 
these two, catch¬ 
ing hold of each 
otiier’s inner 
hands, but having 
the outside ones 
free, would come 
out after sliouting 
“Warning” and 
try to make an¬ 
other capture. 

If they broke 
hands, or were 
broken by some 
one rushing be¬ 
tween them, they 
had to run back 
home ; if they 
succeeded in 
touching one of 
the crowd he had 
to go Imck with 
them. Then the 
tbiee, holding 
each other’s hands, 
with the two out¬ 
side ones free as 
before, 'would 
come out to try 
what they could 
catch. And so on 
the Warning line 
would increase un¬ 
til it stretched al¬ 
most across the 
g»'ound, and the 
only escajie was 
charging through 
and breaking it. 
To stop this break¬ 
ing, the line was 
maile up of weak 
and strong l>oys 
well mixed, .so that 
no 'weak place 
w’as left that could 
be avoided. I 
have .seen a Warn¬ 
ing line of sixty 
boys, and rare fun 
it was do<lging 
round them, ana 
escaping from 
their attempts to 
'work together. 

Warning is, of 
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course, merely 
Touch made com¬ 
plicated ; but it 
would never do to 
reduce all games 
to their ccmimon 
denominator. The 
developments of 
Touch are many. 
We u.sed to play 
Cross Touch, in 
which the player 
crossing between 
the chaser and the 
chased had to lie 
pursued in his 
stead. This w'as 
an excellent game. 
No one boy could 
lie run after all 
the time, so that 
partisanship, or 
the reverse, wa-s 
impossible; as 
soon as a boy gave 
signs of tiring, a 
friend would cross 
and take off the 
pursuit. If the 
friend ran much 
faster than the 
chaser, the gap 
would prove too 
tem[>ting for an¬ 
other boy to resist, 
and he in turn 
would r 11 a 
through, and !« 
run after. At 
last, “Tig,”asw’e 
used to call the 
pursuer, would 
manage to touch 
one of thecrossers, 
jirobably as he 
dodged iust after 
he liad jias-sed 
through; and then 
the boy so touched 
became the “ Tig. ” 
Touch-w’oo<l we 
]dayed, in which a 
player could not 
oe touched by 
“Tig” as long as 
his hand was on 
W' o o d; a n d w e 
tried Touch-iron, 
Touch-paint, and 
mainy absurd 
Touches invented 
on the spur of the 
moment. These 
were,how'ever, not 
set games. 

{To he continued.) 
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EDRIC THE NORSEMAN: 

A TALE OF DISCOVERY AND HEROISM. 

By' J. F. Hodgetts, 

LaU Pr(^fet»w and Crown Examiner at Moscow, Author of ••Harold, the Boy Earl," '•lean Dobroff," •• Konnak the Viking,“ etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VI. — A BATTLE. 



Then a strange fire sprang up upon the altar-stone before the three weird figures.'* 


IJ ow dark it is ! ” quoth Ingvar. “ I 
11 can’t see my hand before me, and 
were it not for vengeance upon Sigvald, 
Leif, and the foul urchin Eciric, 1 sliould 
regret our having left the town. But, 
ah ! revenge is sweet! and when I think 
how Thassi has to suffer, far away in 
exile, it nerves my heart to anv dancrer, 
any suffering. Father of High Valhalla! 
what Yvas that 1 ” 


This question was the result of a 
flash of lightning, which seemed to 
bathe floor and roof and walls of that 
va.st hall in liquid tire. The sudden 
light revealed three upright stones 
against the western wall, just where 
the dais would be situated in an ordinary 
home. These stones the friends had 
often seen before, but now on each of 
them was seated, as on a mighty 


pedestal, a female figure, robed in spot- 
I less white. Each held a distaff in her 
hand. One pointed with her distaff 
straight before her. The centre figure 
seemed engaged in winding yam around 
her distaff; that of the other was quite 
full of yarn, and it was pointed back¬ 
wards — straight behind her. 

“The Norns [Fates] themselves!"' 
cried Ingvar, nothing daunted. “ Dread 
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sisters, I fear you not; but I will sacri¬ 
fice my life and all I liave to gain 
revenge ! Teach me—oh, teach me wliat 
to do ! ” 

Then a strange tire sprang up upon 
the altar-stone before these three weird 
figures, casting upon them a strange 
bruish tinge the colour of the tiame. 

They were tall women, of surpassing 
beauty, but of a cold and statue-like 
appearance, and but for the fiiishing of 
their eyes and movement of their lips 
one would have thought them carved 
from the very rock which formed their 
pedestals. 

As Ingvar and his three companions 

? ;azed watching to see what might result 
rom his undauntetl mode of asking 
their advice, the lips of her whose 
distaff pointed backwards were seen 
to move, and she wtis heard to chant 
in a clear, sweet voice the following 
words: 

** The fate of thy father belongs to the past. 

He fled from his dwelling, but fate followed fast. 
And Thaaai has breathed as an exile his last." 

“Then,” said Ingvar, “Eirik, Leif, 
Thorward, Sigvald—ay, and the urchin 
Edric too !—wiall bitterly repent their 
deed. Norn of the Past, Dread Urdar, 
I thank thee ! Now, sweet Vt^rdandi, I 
ask thee as to present action. What 
must I do ? ” 

Then the centre maiden, still twining 
her yam ever about and round her 
distaff, sang rapidly, in time with the 
motion of her hand— 

fiide onwards if Tengeance alone thou wuuUlst 
gain. 

Thy foes are now met, and exult in thy ]>aiti! 

They are all at thy mercy, and soon could be slain. ” 

“ For this reply I vow to thee a golibn 
bracelet thicker than niy arm I But 
now I ask the awful 8kuld a c^uesti«)n. 
v8hall I succeed in .slaying Leif. Thoi - 
ward, Eirik, and the boy ? ^ 

Then answered the thii*d figure, point¬ 
ing forward With her distaff bare of 
yarn— 

The future Is murky, enveloped in gloom ' 

1 see thy plan budding—I see not its bloom 
Eide onwards—to-morrow is presaging doom : ” 

Ha !” exclaimed Ingvar; “that I 
cannot understand. Does it mean my 
doom or that of my foes i I will beiie\ e 
the latter, for the other Norns have 
both led up to it. Fair hidies, I lay at 
the foot of the altar three massive 
golden arm-rings, one for each. To¬ 
morrow, if successful, I return to this 

F lace with the mighty bracelet which 
promised Verdujidi. One question 
more.” 

But the ghostly light that burned 
upon the altar-stone went out, und 
darkness reigned once more—a dark¬ 
ness, too, that seemed more dense than 
ever. Suddenly a fearful flash made 
the whole hall as clear as day, and so 
revealed the upright stones all empty. 
The female priestesses who played tlie 
part of Norns had vanished, but the 
bracelets too were gone ! 

* ^ * 

Very late at night, wet through and 
tired out with rapid running through 
the mud and mire, Edric, Osric, and 
Nils reached Greendale. They had 
scarce been missed in the vast bustle 


of the festival. The men of rank were 
sleeping on the great hall floor, the 
women were in bower, the servitors 
and soldiers were provided for in 
various barns and outhouses, some 
even sleej)ing in the open air, wrapped 
in their fur-lined mantles and despising 
wet and cold. The.se men, from three 
long days carousing, were not vigilant • 
they should have watched, but needed 
watoiling now as much as those they 
were supposwl to guard. 

Stepping .'IS lightly as they could over 
the sleeping warriors, the ooys at last 
reached the grand hall itself. Here 
Edric, by the light that glowed from the 
faint embers of the failing fire in the 
centre of the hall, picked out his old 
friend Tliorward, and kneeling on the 
fioor beside him began to shake him, 
gently at first but tYien more roughly, 
till at last he woke him. 

“ Thorward,” he cried, “ rouse up ; I 
liave important news for thee. Rouse 
up, I say. The pagans are upon us. 
The Noms have urged them on. There 
will be bloodslied soon. Awake, I say, 
awake ! ” 

“ Haloa, Freydisa ! What’s the matter? 
—Yes, I know, pagans, indeed. Thou art 
a pagan still at heart, I fear, Freydisa ! 
I like it not; thou art not a true Chris¬ 
tian.” 

“ It is I, thy playmate, as thou once 
didst call me, Sktric—little Edric. Thor- 
M ard Thorward ! Rouse thee ! ” 

“ W>11, what a clatter ! WThat is now 
the matter—what, Edric ! Did I not 
siiy truly, ‘ Ill weeds never fade ^ 1 Here 
art thou back again. But ware thy 
father, boy; he is very wrath, as soon thy 
hide will know ! ” 

“ Oh never niiiid my hide ; come thou 
V ith me to him. There are impoi-tant 
matters to discuss. Get up, man! Come 
with me ! ” 

The warrior arose, and, stidding with 
the hoy, went to the lower entrance, 
whei*e Edric bade him wait, as warriors 
were not allowed to enter in the night; 
their place was in the hall. But Edric 
entei*ed, and soon roused his father, who 
sprang lightly up, awakened by his 
touch. 

How now! W'hat warrior dares 
intrude upon the bower ? Vliat, Edric ! 
Where hast thou been lurking ? Where 
are the otlier boys ? ” 

“ All safe*, dear father ; rise and arm 
thee quickly, I will tell thee all about 
it. Let us rouse Leif and Eirik. Thor¬ 
ward I have roused. The foe is on us ; 
arm thyself, my father I ” 

“ But why ? What foe is on us ? 
Wdierefore snould I arm ? Where hast 
thou been ? Out with it ? ” 

“ When we are all together I will tell 
thee. W’here is Eirik ?—Where is Leif ? ” 
All this time Sigvald was dressing 
quickly. His wife arose and helped him 
arm himself. She was delighted that 
her darling boy had reappeared, but she 
Jiad not been so uneasy as his father. 
She thought he must liave taken refuge 
somewhere from the storm, and f^t 
quite sure he would arrive in time as 
sound and well as ever. 

Hearing from his mother where old 
Eirik lay, and whei*e to find Leif Erik- 
.s<»n, E<iric slipped off and roused 
those doughty warriors. Then he 
brought them to his father with Thor- 
N\ ard, and thus he told his tale :— 


“ 1 wanted very much to see how, in 
the jiagaii temple, the priests prepared 
their answers tor the people, ancf as I 
know these gods are really none at all, 
but fabled deities invented by the 
priests, I did not feel afraid to go with 
Osric and my little shipmate Nils ta 
watch and see how all their Galdra 
[magic used by the Northern priests] 
was produced. W’e crept into the 
temiile-house beyond the grove of Bai¬ 
du r and the Norns—” 

“ Why,” said his father, “ that is five 
miles off I ” 

“I know it, father. W’ell, we found 
the prie.sts all busy with great prepara¬ 
tions. They poured some spirit in a. 
metal dish which fitted in the hollow of 
the sacrificial stone. Then they secured 
the door, hut we were well inside and 
hidden in the arnus. Then they fetched 
three women dressed in snow-white 
niantle.s, and told them what to say to 
make the son of Thassi fall upon my 
father and .slay him, with Yarl Eirik, 
Leif Erikson, and Thorward. Then the 
min came down, and Ingvar with three 
friends came in and asked three ques¬ 
tions. The lightning played about, and! 
showed the.se men the women dressed 
as Norns perched up on the doom-stones 
of the temple, up which they had climlied 
by means of ladders, which the priests 
then removed. The lightning made it 
very pretty, but as I thought thou 
shouldst be warned in time we came 
away, and did not wait to see the end. 
They must be here anon. But do not 
rouse the train. Ingvar would find out 
we are ready, and then not come, and 
thou wouldst never catch .him, which 
would be a thousand pities.” 

“ Dost thou remember how thejr 
me^nt to come ? ” 

“ Ay, my father, from the Reykiavik 
road. They think to catch thee un¬ 
awares. Ha, ha, ha ! But I knew better !’ 
Catch thee unawares ! A pi*etty tluiig, 
forsooth ! Now I shall show them which 
gods are the best—those which send 
people into certain doom, or He who- 
sends a boy to warn the prey and make 
the murderers’ plots of no avail ! This 
way, father ! ” 

And the bov now led the men forth 
from the hall into the wide and culti¬ 
vated valley, which they must traverse- 
before thev retiched the town of Rey¬ 
kiavik. ifalf way ujK)n the road there 
was a clump of old and stalwart fir- 
trees, and here the warriors resolved to 
stop and wait the murderers ap¬ 
proach. 

Thev had not been a full half hour' 
there before Ingvar, the son of Thassi, 
approached the spot, and soon came 
near enough to be accosted by the- 
warriors. With Ingvar were three 
other men, so that the two small parties- 
were tolerably matched. 

When Sigvald saw their numbers 
were not great he left the cover of tht* 
wood, accompanied by Leif, Eirik, Tlior- 
w'ard, and Edric, ana stood befoi*e the- 
four new-comers in their path. But soon 
he felt that he had not b^n wise, for at 
a little distance he could see the glim¬ 
mer of the heads of weapons in the 
morning dawn. 

“Run, Edric, waken others of the 
train and bring them up, while I hold 
parley with these fellows ! ” 

So Edric ran, and soon had reached 




the house, where he found all in great 
excitement. Frevdisa, having learnt 
how matters stooa from Edric's mother, 
had called the warriors from their sleep 
to amis, and when the boy returned to 
the great hall they were all ready to 
repel a foe or march to an attack. 

Meanwhile Yarl Eirik, with his sons 
and Thorward, spread lull across the 
path, and Sigvald spoke : 

“ I do not ask ye, nithings [scoundrels] 
that ye are, wliat ye require in a night 
—or rather morning—visit. I know ye 
come to have revenge on me for having 
stopped a foul and impious murder. 
Well, take your vengeance ! We are 
here ! Come on ! ” 

Ingvar never spoke, but, stepping 
forwards, aimed so shrewd and swift 
a blow with his tremendous axe that 
had it readied the head of Sigvald he 
never had fought more. But he was 
very strong, and more expert with 
weapons than any man in Iceland. 
Before the blow cculd fall his battle- 
axe wjis aimed in such a way as to cut 
horizontally, while Ingvar’s axe was 
made to cut ri^lit down ; a perpendicu¬ 
lar and crashing kind of blow it was. 
But ere it lighted upon Sigvalds helm 
that w'arrior sprang lightly on one side, 
dealing a fearful cut at Ingvar's head, 
which caught him sideways, chaviiig 
his helmet rings, and gashing through 
his cheek. He fell down, stunned and 
bleeding. 

Thorw^ard, Leif, and Eirik made short 
work of those before them. They w^ere 
three well accomplislied warriors, and 
though their foes were no mean coin- 
batants the victory was soon with Eirik 
and his sons. 

But as the morning sun obtained 
more power the friends could see the 
numbers of the approaching foe. They 
then withdrew within tlie shelter of the 
trees, and, staiiding back to back, the 
four faced their opponents, who now’ 
attacked them with their javelins upion 
all sides. But these w ere either caught 
upon the shields, cut deftly w’ith the 
sword, or else stuck quivering in the 
trees behind which Eink and his friends 
had fortified themseh es. 

They came in angry haste, some 
tw’enty men or more, friends and allies 
of Thassi’s, all burning to avenge his 
exile and Ingvar’s recent fall, but they 
were not in time, for ere they could sur¬ 
round the wowl at sucli close quarters 
as to use their battle-axes, their turn 
had come to act on the defensive, for 
Sigvald’s household with liis guests and 
all their trains of chanqiions, a force a 
hundred strong, came up, led on by 
Thorfinn “the accomplished.” 

This warrior had taken the supreme 
command, and with young Edric acting 
as a guide, had luought tlie band in 
safety to the trees just in the nick of 
time. 

Then there was hurry and despatch. 
The friends of Ingvar sought to fiy, but 
no! Thorward, w-itli Edric and his 
sons, now issued from the wood, and 
coolly barred tlie way until their friends 
were near enough to ply their battle- 
axes. 

It is a truthful picture of those war¬ 
like times, such iiieetings on the little 
island were not inf r-equent in the year of 
grace one thousand, and in tlie saga 
w'hence this tale is drawn, we learn 
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that nearly all of Ingvar’s men were 
“ laid asleep,” that is to say, were slain. 
Three escaped whole to tell the tale, 
four w'ere made prisoners, the others 
all W’ere killed. 

The pi-omptitude of little Edric won 
him pniise ail round the island. He 
w'as admitted, notwithstanding his ex¬ 
treme youth, into his father’s band by 
full consent of the assembled warriors, 
when they returned to (xreendale. 

The morning after the return, which 
to the great delight of all concerned, 
was without the loss on Sigvald’s side of 
even a single champion (so well had 
Thoi*finn showed his generalship), there 
was so be a meeting of the chiefs to 
canvass which might be the best for 
Iceland, to make the Christian faith 
the ruling creed, or to permit the pagan 
priests still to continue practising their 
rites. 

The conclave was assembled.* Speeches 
then w ere made both by the “pontift* 
chieftains ” on the one hand, and by 
the Christian missionaries, Yalto and 
Gizur, in favour of the pagan and Chris¬ 
tian creeds respectively. As the eldest 
of the pontiff chieftains, Eirik gave his 
opinion iii*st. In a long oration he 
stated that his opinion was that each 
mail should have a right to his own 
views, and that w’hether lie believed in 
Christianity or Valhalla, it did not mat¬ 
ter so long as he did liis duty. “ But,” he 
said, “ I foresee one tiling, namely, that 
all things are clianging, therefore 
religion itself may change. It has been 
said that at the end of the world the 
monsters, the sons of Lok^, shall burst 
their bonds, and destroy this earth 
and yonder heaven, and then shaW 
come a brigliter heaven and a better 
earth, and those shall never pass 
aw;aiy. Then shall men know' the wis¬ 
dom of the gods, and shall be braver 
that they are much more holy. The 
Christians say that now' this time is 
near ! t Well, be it so, I care not. I 
am of the olden time—I should not suit 
a world of new ideas. I am a child of 
Odin.” 

There w'as great applause amongst 
the pagan part of the assembly. Swords 
beat against the bucklers in a way that 
showed how strong the pagan feeling 
was w'ithin the breasts of those w’ho 
heard liim sf>eak. Then he continued : 

“ My head is grey. I number over 
threescore winters. My heart pro¬ 
claims its longing to reach the end 
appointed and join the brave above. 
But the viking blood within my veins 
loathes the c^m ending of a Christian 
death ! Never will I he down upon a 
soft and slothful bed to die, while block- 
clad monks chant forth their howling 
anthems over me. Perish the thought ! 
I will depart borne by Valkyriors from 
the battle-field in time to lend my sword 
to Odin in the last tiglit. Yes, I w'ill 
fall in battle ; my body with my armour 
shall be laid in a mighty mound, and 
runes shall tell the w'anclerers of the 
future where his mortal dust is laid 
who was true to his father’s gods! ” 

A stomi of thunder w'as awakened 
from the warriors* shields, the sound of 
w'hich, however, was drowned by a hol- 


’ .'^ee .Mallet's “Northern Antiquities/’ Bohn’s 
edition, p. 632. 

t Tt wiiid thoutrht that the year 1000 should ^^ituess 
the end of the world. 
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low roar tliat shook the eartli they 
stood on, and, with a mighty crash, the 
summit of a little hill hard by sent 
forth a frightful jet of steam so power¬ 
ful as to bear with it to the skies frag¬ 
ments of rock, huge blocks of harden^ 
lava, and quite a storm of smaller stones 
and pebbles, which, falling from the 
height to W’hich they had been fiung, 
came down again like some unearthly 
hail. The boiling, seething lava dow’n 
below cast a red glare upon the rising 
steam, making it look like flame, ana 
then, upheaved from its mysterious 
cauldron, it overflowed the sides of the 
small hill whose summit had been burst 
asunder, and slowly rolled dow’n towards 
the “Ting,” or meeting. 

“ Now',^’ said old &rik, “ we shall try 
the faith that each of our two parties 
has professed. Lo ! I remain. If Odin, 
wants his champions, we are ready! 
And if tlie Christians* God will save 
His followers, now let Him show his 
pow'er! ” 

Scarce was this sentence uttered, 
when the flow of rolling lava ceased to 
rush with so much violence. The chilly 
north-east wind appeared to check it, 
for it cooled, congealed, and, though in¬ 
tensely hot, it did not glow like waves 
of red-hot iron melted to an. almost 
fluid state ! 

Eirik stood still upon his stone, 
did the other chieftains; some of tlie 
pieople fled in terror, but most remained 
to see what would result from this 
strange sight. 

The eruption was so sudden and so 
unexpected that most of those who 
stayed were touched with awe. But 
Eirik, standing proudly on his stone, 
exclaimed :— 

“ Friends. It is clear Odin and Thor 
are wrathful at the foul attack upoa 
their altars made by these Christian 
priests. No wonder 1 I do not blame 
their rage ! How' they can tamely bear 
the insults of the Christians I cannot 
understand. They stayed the torrent 
out of consideration for their w’or- 
shippers, who are so numerous, but they 
are very wrath, or they w'ould not have 
shown this prodigy ! ” 

“ Then,” exclaimed Y'alto (Hjalto), “ if 
such W’ere the case, why were they 
angry sixty years ago, when none but 
worsnippers of Thor and Odin lived 
on tlie island, and yet the very lava 
upon which we stand w’as then a rolling 
sea of red-hot stuff like what we saw 
just now’ ? No, friends, this is but sent 
to show how the great God the Christians 
worship controls the fiercest elements, 
though He Himself when show’ii in flesh 
on earth w’as gentle as a child. I see 
the hand of Heaven here, but thus I 
read the message—(kid is love, and w ills- 
not that a single one of tnese poor 
heathens should be lost ! ”* 

Then said Gizur: “ These terrible 
displays of God’s almighty power are 
us^ by those who call on Odin to 
impose on tlie unwary. I heard from 
yonder boys that when they rested in 
the temple-hou.se of Baldur during the 
storm tliat nigetl some weeks ago, they 
saw* the juggiiiig of the pagan priests. 
They saw’ the women dressed as god¬ 
desses prepared to play a part. The 

* The Incident of the volcanic erui/tion, and tlit* 
riueations of the wrath of the gods, are perfectly 
historical. 
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l)oys, concealed by darkness and some 
upright stones, sjiw the whole scheme 
or trickery, and have told us what they 
saw. is no trickery, we have 

done nought to cause this terrible event, 
but that our God has heard us is as plain 
as can l^e by the stopping of the lava 
ere it could reach this place. Our God 
is not a god of anger but of love ! ” 


This speech was received with extreme 
good-will ; even those pyagans who 
thought the whole an accident were 
touched by Gizur’s words. 

After a long and rather stormy meet¬ 
ing, the deputies from all the twelve 
divisions of the island gave their con¬ 
sent that in each of them a Christian 
church should be erected. They then 


broke up, and went to dine in Sigvald’s 
hall together. 

When they arrived, and Sigvald 
counted those who should be present, 
he found that the four prisoners who 
had been taken in the tight were no¬ 
where to be found ! They had escaped. 

{To be eontinvud.) 


A TRIP DOWN THE THAMES: 

OR, THE HOLIDAY ADVENTURES OF FOUR SCHOOLBOYS. 
By One of the Party 

PART IL 



**They made a grand show.** 


ow, then, niy lads, let us jibe the 
mainsail over, and we will run down 
to Erith, and I jaopose we bring up there,” 
said I, “ and have dinner comfortably.” 

All being agreeable, we executecf that 
nautical manoeuvre, but so suddenly as to 
very nearly fetch the topmast over the side. 

“ I say, you nearly unset all my cooking 
arrangements,” cried Bunn, looking up. 
“You won’t get any dinner if you do it 
again. ” 

“ Tho.se * taters ’ smell lovely,” observed 
rjeorge, coming un from the cabin. I am 
that jieckLsh I could almost eat a raw one.” 

“ If you will kindly restrain your atro¬ 
cious appetite a tew seconds longer,” re¬ 
marked Jhinn, “ you shall have something 
good, but 1 cannot encourage any canniba¬ 
listic projiensities while I’m cook.” 

We soon ran down to Erith and brought 
up above the tower, close to the picturesrme 
old church, which we admired o-xceedingly, 
Frank wanting to sketch at once, and 
Jhinn insisting on having dinner served 
lirst, being anxious his cooking should not 
l*e spoilt; so we sat down to a very jolly 
meal on deck (as it was rather too warm in 


the cabin), chatting and laughing all the 
time. 

“ I call this prime,’ said Bunn, cutting 
into the mutton. “This beats Robinson 
Crusoe hollow, because we have a vessel to 
go about in just wdiere w'e like, and he had 
to stick in the island for a long time.” 

“Yes,” remarked Frank, “and we have 
the advantage of carrying a CApital cook on 
lioard. These potatoes require al)out half 
an hour longer cooking. ” 

In spite of their being tough, as Frank 
.said, dinner was enjoyed, and when finished 
we amused ourselves by sketching, and 
George tried fishing, but without any suc¬ 
cess. 

“ I suppose the cook’s got to do all the 
washing up,” said Bunn, coming on deck 
j with the dirty jdates in his hands. 

“Of course, my dear fellow,” said Geor^, 

I who was lying on his back in the sun with 
his legs crossed. “You undertook to do 
all the work for the day, you know , and I 
am now having a rest, to enable me to 
j undergo the fatigue of cooking to-mor¬ 
row.” 

i “ P(X)r chap! you look quite worn out 


after the exertion of eating your dinner,” 
responded Bunn. 

“ Well, boys, I think we had better l)e 
making a start arain,” I said, “ if we 
intend getting any farther this tide.” 

There was plenty of wind by now, as a 
good stiff breeze had sprung up, so we did 
not require our topsail. Our anchor had 
taken such a firm hold that it was as much 
as Frank and Bunn could do to get it up, 
as the Heather Bell was not fitted with a 
winch. They succeeded after a hard tug 
and we stood merrily down the Rands. 

Pre.sently Purfleet hove in sight, with its 
prettily-wooded hill showing up the white 
notel in the foreground. 

“ What a nice sketch that would make,” 
I observed. “ With the training-ship there 
to the right and the sunlight dancing on 
the water it is .simply beautiful.” 

“ Let me see,” said Bunn, winking at 
mo, “ isn’t there some connection w ith this 
place and Queen Elizabeth ? ” 

“Yes,” .said George, who caught at the 
bait at once, and being known for the 
shaky condition of his history was <dad of 
an opjKirtunity of shining on that subject 
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“ I happen to know all about it, as one of 
the fellows told me |)revious to our last 
exam., and so I gave them a full account.” 

“ Well, what was it?” asked Frank. 

“ Jackson told me, and he said that Queen 
Elizabeth, going up that hill one day, came 
to a puddle of mud in the road, anil one of 
the courtiers, I for^^et his name, took off his 
jacket and put it down for her to walk on, 
and after crossing the puddle she thanked 
him and inquireil, how were his poor feet, 
and so the place was called Purtleet.” 

“ Ho, ho ! ha, ha! ” laughed Bunn. 
“That's good. If vou wrote that bosh 
down, you will l>e in hot water when we re¬ 
turn to school, I know. ” 

“Why, what’s wrong?” asked George, 
looking surprised. 

“ ‘\Vhat’s wrong?’ Why it’s all wrong? 
Queen Bess came here to review her fleet at 
the time of the Smnish Armada, and think¬ 
ing what a small chance her vessels had 
against the larger number from Spain, she 
said, ‘ Alas, my T)oor fleet! ” 

“Yes, so the legend goes,” I remarked ; 
“ but the place originally l>elonged to the 
Monastery of St. John at Jerusalem, and 
was then called ‘ Pourte Flete,’ which, I 
believe, was the origin of its present name.” 

“Well, ITn right out of that,” said 
George, “ but I can tell you something 
remarkable^about Hartford, that town in¬ 
shore on the opposite side, that none of you 
fellows know of, I guess.” 

“ What is it ?” asked Frank. 

“Why, the churchyard is higher than 
its church-steeple. ” 

“ How’s that ? ’* asked Bunn. 

“Thechurch is built at the bottom of the 
hill, and the churchyard lies at the top.” 

“That’s one to you, then,” said I. 

We had the wind fair down Long Reach, 
so eased off the sheets and passed Long 
Reach Tavern, where so many of the noted 
prize-fights took place, at a sharp jiace. 

“ I find this reach is about three miles 
long,” said Bunn, looking at the chart, 
“ that accounts for its name.” 

We soon ran down to the picturesque 
AdUage of Greenhithe, with its chalk cut¬ 
tings and training-ships. Ingries Abliey, 
built from the stones of Old London Bridge, 
peeping out from among the trees, ana a 
small fleet of yachts moored near the shore, 
formed a pretty picture, which we all ad¬ 
mired, and promised ourselves we would 
anchor on our return trip and take some 
sketches, as we had not time to do so now 
and reach Gravesend by this tide, where we 
had settled to anchor for the night. 

Rounding Stonencss, sheets and halliards 
were tightened up, enabling us to lay 
through St. Clement’s Reach ; and then, 
noticing our dinghv seemed to tow hea>'ily, 
we found she had been leaking all day, 
and was very nearly full, so we hove to 
while we got her hoisted on the taffrail 
and einpti^ the water out ; then the fore¬ 
sail was let draw, and the Heather Bell 
w'as once more on her course. 

“ That is West Thurnxjk Church on the 
Essex shore,” said Bunn, looking at the 
chart. 

“ Yes, it is dedicated to St. Clement, and 
tliis reach is calle<l St. Clement’s, in cen- 
sequence of his having lieen thrown over- 
l>oard here, w’ith an anchor fastened to his 
neck, by the order of Trajan, the Roman 
emperor, because he was a Christian,” I 
observed. 

Passing Broadness Beacon, we came in 
view of Grays, which took its name from 
He.^rv' de Gray, whose family held it for 
many years, Richard i. having granted it 
to him, in 1194, for his prowess in arms, as 
an old deed tells us. 

The wind was fair down Northfleet Ho|>e, 
and we Mere soon close to Gravesend. The 
sun was getting low as we stole down along 
the north shore 'wdth our head canvas 


lowered, looking out for a snug berth for 
the night. 

We soon found a suitable spot, and put¬ 
ting the tiller down we shot up amongst 
some other small craft moored close to 
Tilbury Fort, and the anchor was let go. 
Bunn immediately set about getting tea 
ready, while we busied ourselves with 
stowing the sails neatly, and putting on 
the covers for the night. After a good tea 
had been thoroughly enjoyed we sat al)out 
on deck, and when the riding li^ht had 
l>een put up we made prei)arations for 
turning in at an early hour. But what 
with laughing and joking and spinning 
yams, it was nearly twelve o’clock before 
we tinally settled down. 

Frank spun us a long yam alK)ut one 
“Jacob Henericks,” the skipper of an old 
Dutch schute, who years ago was in the 
habit of smuggling money out of England, 
and was at last caimht with a thousand 
new guineas concealed in the barrel of an 
old blunderbuss that hung over the stove 
in his cabin. 

As it was our first night out by ourselves, 
the novelty of the situation kept us awake 
long after we had turned in. First one 
said he was too hot, and then t<K) cold ; 
then after some time I thought I had better 
see if the riding light was burning proi>ei ly, 
and so on, until the first grey streaks of 
morning light l)egan to show, when I think 
we all fell asleep. 

The morning Woke clear and fine, and at 
an early hour, although we had not had a 
long night’s rest, we turned out and had a 
dip overboard, which freshened us up con¬ 
siderably. 

George’s turn had come to do the day’s 
cooking, so he prepared breakfast while the 
rest finished dressing. The dinghy had 
l)ecn leaking all night, and was nearly full, 
as usual, so we emptied her again and tried 
to stop some of the leaks with tallow, which 
proved lieneficial. 

Breakfast over and things put away, the 
uestion arose as to what we should do 
uring the morning, as the tide would not 
suit us until about midday. 

“ I don’t mind what it" is, for one,” said 
Bunn, “ so long as we get down to Southend 
this evening, as I should like to see the 


yachts start from the pier. 1 saw the race 
I advertised to commeuce at ten to-morrow 
morning. 

I “We can do the distance easily,” I 
I chimed in, “if we start from here soon 
after dinner, and I vote we have a look at 
Tilbury Fort and the World’s End in the 
1 meantime. 

So Bunn and I took the dinghy, whilst 
Frank and George stop|)edalK>ard to sketch. 
We rowed about nearly all the morning, 
landing to look at the guard-sliip, and 
pulled ashore near the World’s End, to take 
a sketch of the Fort. This was built as a 
block-house by Henry Vlll. , lon^ after the 
damage done to the shipping in the Thames 
by the Dutch, in 1667 ; and it was enlarged 
by Charles ii. 

Our sketches being finished, we rambled 
across the low-lying Dutch-like land in the 
rear of the Fort, and at the time of which 1 
write it was quiet enough to suit the most 
fastidious hermit. Since then what a 
change has come over the place, with its 
huge docks and small town of houses al¬ 
ready built! 

A vacuum l)eing felt about dinner-time, 
we returned and .sat down to a comfortable 
meal, with the remains of a cold goose¬ 
berry-pie as dessert. 

Then, while the rest prepared to get 
under way, Bunn paJdled ashore in the 
dinghy for some fresh water, and when he 
returned with our stone bottle full up, we 
spread our ^ings, and close-hauled tacked 
down Gravesend Reach with a strong 
easterly wind whistling through our rigging. 

As we got lower down we began to find 
that the ^\'ind against tide was causing a 
steep sea, with plenty of white horses 
knocking about, and one of the company 
began to wish for a fair wind, and suggested! 
taking a reef in, but she stootl up to it well, 
so we kept the whole mainsail on her, and 
when we had rounded the Oven’s buoy, we 
flattened in the sheets and made a long leg 
down the I^wer Hope, towards Mucking. 
As we got closer in .snore the water became 
smoother, much to George’s satisfaction. 
“ I don’t think I could have stood that 
much longer,” said he, trying to brighten 
up. 

“You'll have to yet,” said Bunn, “or you 
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must go to tlie hospital side of the ship ; we 
shall be in rough water again on our next 
tack.” 

Having run over far enough, I sang out, 
“ Ready about,” and Bunn, wlio was work¬ 
ing the'head-sheets, nuietly gave George a 
nudge to go to the other side. 

(To be e&rUintud.) 


30WLS: THE GAME AND ITS 
LAWS. 

PART II. 

JI^AW VII. breaks fresh ground : 

“ If either play out of turn, the other side must 
a)lay two following bowla if there are two to be 
played, but no other penalty will attach.** 

This playing of the t’vvo following Iwwls 
gives a great ^vantage to skilful ^ayera ; 
to ordinarj^ bowlers it is sometimes a dis- 
advanta^, for so nicely are the l)owls 
Glanced that even the wind may slant 
them till they feel the bias ; and then away 
goes number two, doing much more harm 
than good. The best plan is generally to 
use numl)er one a.s a scatterer, and lay up 
numl)er two close to the jack in its new 
position; but circumstances alter cases 
more at bowls than most rames, and the 
use of a 1k)w1 as a projectile does not always 

aving settled such as play out of turn, 
the laws take up the case of those players 
who are too eager to follow on, and to triem 
Law VIII. addresses itself : 

No player shall deliver a bowl whilst the jack or 
a preceding bowl is in motion, otherwise his bowl 
be deemed a dead bowl. The leader shall 
alwasrs follow (Is., play the first bowl after) the 
Jack." 

If the jack is to be bowled at before it is 
at rest the whole object of the game comes 
to an end. In Northnmberland Bowls, 
however, where there is no jack, the oppo¬ 
nents can follow on as fast as they like so 
long as they keep in turn ; but tfie game, 
instead of l>eing determined by the near¬ 
ness to the jack, falls to him who does the 
distance in the fewest bowls. In other 
words, Northumberland Bowls is half bowls, 
half golf. 

“ Whenever an opponent’s bowl is played by mis¬ 
take he may play the other’s bowl, or he may take 
up the wrongly-played bowl and snbstitnte the 
proper bowl as nearly as possible in the exact posi- 
Bon in which the other rested." 

■So runs Law IX. ; and Law x. provides for 
another rare case of confusion on which it 
is not necessary to dwell: 

'*lf a jack 1)0 displaced by a bowl belonging to 
■another party, the end shall be deemed a void end." 

With Law xi. we reach the method of 
«coring. Each round—that is, when all the 
players have played—is called a “cast;” 
and the numDer of casts that go to make 
the game are either seven, thirteen, four¬ 
teen, fifteen, or twenty-one, the law leaving 
the matter open : 

'* Before commencing play, the number of casts to 
be scored to make the game up shall be fixed. The 
player or side first scoring the number so fixed shall 
win the game.’’ 

The way in which the result of each cast 
is arrived at is then taken in hand. Law xn. 
runs: 

** After an end is played the player’s side, whose 
bowl or bowls is or are placed nearest to the jack, 
shall count one cast in the game for each bowl so 
placed. The leader must call the game before set¬ 
ting a fresh mark; and if he neglect to do so, his 
opponent may claim to have the jack retumcd, but 
this must l)e done before a bowl is played. If after 
the game is so called an objection be not made 
before the succeeding end is finished, the game shall 
be deemed to have l^en correctly called, and cannot 


afterwards be corrected or questioned. In case an 
objection l>e nia<le, the (jnestion must be settled 
before procee<liug with the game." 

This law is lx*st considered in connection 
with the thirteenth ; 

“ If any dould arise as to which bowl or Iwwls is or 
arc nearest to the jack, either side niav claim a mea¬ 
sure. In measuring, one player shall hold the 
me^isuring apparatus to his own or his partner’s 
bowl, and the opponent shall hold it to the jack. If 
a stamlanl be claimed, the party leading must make 
and give the standard to the opposing party. In 
measuring with a standard the bowl tirst measured 
must be taken away : and if the opponent can make 
the standard rest on his or his partner’s bowl and 
the jack, he wins the cast. If a secoinl standard be 
claime<i for a second cast, the party winning the first 
cast liy standard measure must make and give the 
second standard.’’ 

The measuring apparatus is generally 
two jiegs or pins of bone or w'ood connected 
by a cord nia<le fast to one peg, and work¬ 
ing freely through a hole in the other peg. 
An inch tape or a two-feet rule answers 
every purjxise, but it is not considered such 
good form, llowls is an ancient game, and 
though custom has changed, it might l)e 
thought an anachronism to use siidi mo- 
dem appliances. Thei)ictiire of Sir Walter 
lialeign and How'arcl of Effingham dis¬ 
puting over a Chestemian’s Gonstantia 
might prove too much for a l>owlers 
equanimity—for bowds is a sedate game. 
At the same time, as the measure is 
what is wanted, the l)est measure is the 
best; and the i)egs have an exasperating 
habit of disaj)jxjarance whenever they are 
w'anted. The “ standard ” is simply a stick 
or straw or reed, used when very careful 
measuring is required, wdien in fact a rule 
wmuld answer every purpose, although it 
cannot be claimed unless the Irawls are 
•within a yard of the jack. But let us see 
what Law xiv. lias to say: 

“ If during a measure or otherwise the jack be di§- 
placed by a player, he shall io»e as many casts as are 
claimed and in question : and if a Ik)w1 be displaced, 
the player displacine it shall lose the cast, provided 
that whenever a bowl rests on another, and the bowl 
rested on has to be removed to allow the other one 
to be measured at the point nearest the jack, such 
removal shall I)e done as carefully as possible by an 
opponent or his umpire, and the bowl must be mea¬ 
sured as it settles afterwards. If it cannot be 
decided which of the two bowls is nearest the j.ack, 
then It is a tie, and neither counts." 

So much for the measuring ; now for the 
accidents. Law xv. says : 

“Should the jack, whilst running for a mark, mb 
or set, or stop in the line of another party's play, it 
must be thrown again ; but no penalty snail attach 
in such case." 

In this set and rub mean the same thing. 
Law XVI. also deals with a busy green, and 
on the same lines ; 

“ When two jacks are sent near to the same land 
for a mark, the one which is first stationary can keep 
the place, and the other one must be returned to its 
party." 

(To he continiud.) 


STICKS AND CANES. 

I N our April part for 1885, on page 395 of 
oiir seventh volume, we hatl a pithy 
article on walking sticks. We were therein 
told not only how to cut our stick, hut also 
how to dress and polish it. Nothing, how’^- 
ever, was said about carving its handle, and 
as a stick of our own cutting and carving 
has a certain charm alK)ut it, and in its 
making affords an agreeable exercise for a 
wet day, we herewith give a couple of 
designs which can easily improved upon, 
and which are grotesque enough to look 
well even as failures; and this to a l)eginner 
is a quality not to he despised. We may 
as well, however, adopt the usual plan of 
descending from generals to particulars, and 
find space for a few notes on stick historv\ 
When (Edipus solved the riddle of the 


Sphinx, he thought of a walking stick—as 
many others of the puzzled have done. 
“There’s a l)eing, "said the riddler, “wliich 
has four feet, and three feet, with only one 
voice; but its feet vary, and wffien it has 
the most it is the weakest.” “That, ‘ said 
tEdipus, “must \te man, -who, when he is 
a child, crawls on his hands and knees ; 
when he is a man walks uprightly; and 
when he is old totters witli a walking stick : ’ 
Gn tlie origin and dev elopment of the walk¬ 
ing stick a go(Klly volume might l)e written. 
Perhaps the most interesting form the stick 
took was that of the pilgrim's staff’. This staff 
vva.s about ff)ur feet long, armed at the lower 
end witli a spike, and fitted about a foot 
from its top witli a knob for the hand to 
rest upon. The lower part was solid, the 
up|)er jiart was hollow, and was useil for 
relics of saints, or a musical instrument, or 
something to eat, according to the taste of 
the o'wner. It was in a pilgrim’s staff’ that 
saffron was secretly brouglit from (Greece to 
Saffron Walden, and it was in a similar 
way that silkworms found their way to 
Europe. Tliis i<iea of using a stick as a 
carrier has }>een utilised in onr own days, 
not only for telescopes, rnatch-loxes, swonls 
and guns, hutalso tor surgeons’instruments. 

Another striking form was that of the 
ferula, which derives its name from the 
giant fennel, of whose stalk it generally 
consiste<l. The tough lightness of the 
fennel wood rendered it particularly suiteil 
for the supiort of the aged, and hence it 
gradually t)ecame the prototype of tlio'^e 
lightervvands which have continued amongst 
us as a sign of office or seniority; an<l at the 
same time it retaine<l its popularity with the 
chastisers of erratic youth. In the East the 
ferula was replaced by the reed : hut in 
Egypt the reea gave place to sleinler stirks 
of cherry woful, some of wliit'h had a carved 
handle. This carving of the head is, h«*w. 
ever, peculiar to no country an<l no age. 
It is a practice iiidulge<l in by all men, 
savage and civilised. 

In our own Tudor jieriod the walking 
stick began to flourish nnich. Then b>r the 
fii-st time do we get it elaborately carved 
and adorned with precious metals. In the 
inventory of the old palace at Greenwiob, 
there is entered, “A cane gariiislie<l wiih 
sylver and gilte, with astronomic uj>on it. 
A cane garnished with golde, liaving a 
perfume on the to])pe ; under that a diall 
with a pair of twitehers ainl a pair of com¬ 
passes of golde ; and a foot rule of golde, 
a knife and a file of golde, with a whetstone 
tipped with golde.” A somewhat elaborate 
battery to carry in a walking stick I In tlie 
seventeenth century sticks became even 
more ornamental, and in the eighteenth 
they lie^n to >)e made entirely of agate, 
or douded marble, or ivory. How these 
were used and ahu«e<l can be learnt from 
No. 103 of the “Tatler,” where Isaac Bicker- 
staff'e issues licences regarding them, and 
is appealed to by petitioners, one of whom 
asks for ])€rniission to retain his cane on 
account of its havdng become as indisj)en- 
sable to him as any of his other liiul)s. 
“ The knocking of it upon his shoe, le.aning 
one leg upon it, or wdiistling upon it with 
his mouth, are sucli great reliefs to liim in 
conversation, that he does not know how 
he should lie good company vvithoiit it.” 
Later on tliis fashion of elaborate walking 
sticks was adopted by the old la<lies, and it 
was quite common to see the dames out 
walking with wood, ivory, vv’halelione, or 
meen gdass sticks, five or six feet in length, 
having the ends l>ent over like a shepherd’s 
crook, and twiste<l back again towards the 
ground. 

In these days, now that the means of 
communication liave l>een so much im- 
I)roved and the world become one huge 
country, foreign sticks have lost much of 
their rarity. Tliey come to us in tons, and 
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a stick importer’s warehouse is a sight to 
see. The goods in the rough do not look 
inviting, in fact, anything more resembling 
a lot of firewood it would be difficult to 
imagine. Those who have not the chance 
of seeing the interior of one of these stores, 
can obtain a very good notion of what they 
are like by inspecting a shoj) window next 
door to the .Vjitotype Gallery in M hat use<l 
to be New Oxford Street. There can l^e 
seen canes of all sorts, rough and rooty, 
from the eastern and western trojnics— 
rajahs from Bonieo ; malaccas from Suma¬ 
tra (nearly all the malaccas come from 
Siak, they are the stems of Calamus scipio- 
num); whanghees (the stems of Phyllo- 
stachis) from Hongkong ; lawyers (a species 
of Calamus) from Penang; ratans and 
dragons from Calcutta; white bamboos, 
black bamb<K>8, fluted l>ambooB from other 
seaports in the great Bay of Bengal; par¬ 
tridge canes, jambees, and dog’s-head 
can^; Spanish reeds {Arundo donax) ; 


proportion of the blackthorn sold in the 
streets are beech sticks carved and dyed. 
It is easy to dye a stick black. Brusli it 
over with a hot decoction of logwood and 
nutgalls, and when it is dry give it a brush¬ 
ing with vinegar in which rusty nails have 
lain for two or three days. If you wish to 
dye it red, add some dragon’s-blood "um 
to the polish ; if you wish it to l)e yellow, 
use ochre instead of dragon’s bloo<l. 

All sticks should Ije cut in the winter 
and left, to dry in the rough in a cool place. 
If the bark is to come away, let the stick 
Ije half dry before you begin to work uiK)n 
it. Bark can be readily rubl>ed ott’ with 
sacking or coarse cloth dipped in boiling 
water. If the bark is to remain on, let the 
stick get thoroughly dry Ijefore you attemi)t 
to trim it. 

Ash sticks can be got from the hedge or 
the thin branches of a jKillard, but the best 
are young saplings taken up root and all, 
the root coming in handy for carving. Oak 


fiup and not <liscovere<l brittleness. Cherry 
sticks and apple sticks come easily to hand, 
and are not unfrequent ly charred with a hot 
iron and stained with acids to enable them 
to be sold as foreigners. Birch and poplar 
are best left alone. British vines almost 
always warp; and brier and whitethorn, 
like all the Rosacea'^ have wood that snaps 
and splinters on the slightest provocation. 

To shai>e a stick use hot sand or steam, 
and fix it in the desire<l position when hot. 
To straighten it lash it wlien hot to a board, 
or hang it up with a heavy weight at its 
end. To dress it or jKilish it employ one of 
the methods described in our fonner article. 

When carving a handle, choose some 
design that will be smooth to the hand. 
As examples, trj" a man's head. One of the 
most extraordinary collections of walking 
sticks ever made was formed by Robertson 
of Kincraigie, who was popularly supposed 
to l»e “daft.” It was his practice to carve 
f»n his stick the head of any friend or foe he 




jacks (vine stems), cinnamons, pimentos 
(the stem of the allspice), cabbage-stalks, 
and coffee-branches from the West Indies, 
with the green-l>acked orange and knobby 
lemon sticks from the same colonies; 
triangular leaf stalks of the date-palm from 
Tunis; myrtle, pomegranate, and olive 
sticks from Algena and Italy; blue gums 
from Australia; mahoganies from Cuba; 
ebonies, tulips, and crococliles ; cabbage- 
stalks from Guernsey ; and, perhaps, too- 
roos from Guiana. 

But English sticks, and the foreign im¬ 
portations supposed to be such, are the 
lavourites after all, and it is them that we 
would ask our reatlers to choose for their 
experiments. The chief are oak, ash, 
l)eech, blackthorn, cherry, maple, crab, and 
hazel, all of them witliin reach of those 
that walk or dwell in country places, and 
all easily dressed and made presentable. 

The most useful of them are the ash and 
beech, which can l)e stained and cut to 
resemble any stick, and fonu the raw* 
material of almost all the shams. A goodly 


sticks are easy to carve, but difficult to dry 
without splitting; they are the toughest 
and strongest of all sticks, and are generally 
got from copse-wood stumps. Holly sticks 
are best with the bark oil’; they are best 
when cut from the secondary branches that 
shoot up parallel to the main trunk. Some¬ 
times they are found as saplings, and then 
the roots are retained as groundwork for 
decoration. Elm sticks are easily got and 
easily worked, but seldom turn out satis¬ 
factorily. Hazel, on the contrary", gives 
first-rate stick wood, and is soft and easily 
cut, and if tolerably thick and well dried it 
will not bend. Bhvckthom is the l)est stick 
in vogue at what has taken the place of the 
historic Donnybrook, but there are many 
tougher and more trustworthy weaix)n8 for 
the peculiar recreation in whic)i it is usually 
employed. It is an easy stick to prepare 
ana polish, but like case-hardened iron to 
carve. We are told that those who attempt 
its carving generally Iwrrow the tools from 
some unsuspecting friend. Verb, sap.y or 
rather verb, to those who have dried out its 


met with, and in time he owrned quite a 
I portrait gallery of wooden heads, which 
I proved the cause of much wonderment to his 
visitors, for every batch he entertained had 
' their features promptly reproduced in oak 
' or hazel 1 As suitable desiras for stick- 
I heads there may l)e instanced dogs’ heads, 
I birds’ heatls, *^^articularly broa<l-beaked 
I ones such as goose and albatross, snakes 
heads, fishes, and squirrel and beaver 
tails. To get good results proper carv- 
ing tools should l>e used, cutting up in¬ 
stead of down with the grain ; but capital 
work can l»e done with an ordinary pen¬ 
knife, the secret of success consisting in 
I never cutting away a chip unless its removal 
lias been well thought over. Carving stick- 
heads is not like carving panels, and fine 
work is out of the question with regard to 
; them. There is not much room tor im¬ 
provement in the art. We saw' in the 1851 
I Exhibition a stick car\’e<l in China 4,(XX) 
' years ago, and it was as well done as any- 
j thing now obtainable from the London 
1 stick-seller. 
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Mac.- The ball is too clrj-. Give it a little linseed 
oil, and rub it over with a greasy rag when you 
have llnished playing with it. If you put too 
much oil the ball will become sodden. 

One of Your Readers. — There is the “ Fishing 
Gazette,” published weekly by Sjmipsou Low aud 
Co. 

Ebb. — You must get the time of high water from an 
almanack. At the Nore the tide is at its highest 
about 87 minutes earlier tlian at Loudon Bridge ; 
at Gravesend it is 50 minutes earlier; at Green¬ 
wich 14 minutes earlier. At Chelsea it is half an 
hour later; at Tutney 40 minutes later; at Kew 
65 minutes later; at Richmoud 75 minutes later. 
In fact, the tide takes nearly three hours to run 
tip from the Nore to Teddingtou Lock. 

Bc*CKF.r. — The Treasury is not obliged to make any 
reward to persons bringing in treasure-trove, but 
of late years it has been its custom to do so. 

J. M. Reid and Stroke Oar.— Get Nelsons “Prac¬ 
tical B<iat Building for Amateurs," published by 
Mr. L. U. Gill, 170, Strand. 

Tom Thumb and Medico.— All the numliers In the 
eighth volume are still in print, and, like all back 
numbers, are sold by us at the published price. 
We never vary our prices from the amount printed 
on the publication. If the number is out of print 
we do not supply it; you must get it elsewhere, and 
what you have to pay for it is not our business. 
You may buy cheap or dear, but we cannot help 
you. 

C. E. B. — In the Bible there are OG book.s, 1,189 
chapters, 31,173 verses, 773,692 words. 3,5()7,180 
letters. The middle chapter is the smallest, and 
it is Psalm cxvii. Tlie middle verse Ls Ps. cxviii. 
8. Tne middle line is 2 Chronicles iv. 16. The 
longest chapter is Psalm CXlX. In the New Testa¬ 
ment there are 27 books, 260 chapters. 7,959 verses, 
181,253 words, 838,380 letters. The Bible was first 
divided into chapters in 1240, and the chapters 
were first divided into verses in 1445. 

Reply. — S ee alwive. There are more people In 
Loudon than there are letters in the Bible. 


CHARLEY. There is no such 
trustworthy book, but there 
are guides to all the pro¬ 
fessions, published by the 
people w ho publish the tech¬ 
nical l>ook8 used in the par¬ 
ticular profession. For the army apply 
to the military publishers, such a.s Clowes 
and Sons ; for the navy apply to Grittln. of 
Portsmouth ; for the law apply to Butter- 
worth, of Fleet Street ; for medicine 
apply to Cliurchlll, of New Burlington Street, 
etc., etc. 

Judy Flip.— The Bov’s Own Paper was first issued 
in .January, 1879. The year’s numbers make a 
volume, the year lieginning with the first week in 
October. The first two volumes have long iieen 
out of jirint. 

A. R. Davies. With the hands on the <linl8 as you 
give them, the readlrtfP is 15.700. Over the dials 
you will see written “Tens of lliousands,” “Thou- 
sand.s,” “ Hundreds,” or perhaps higher amounts. 
If the hand on the dial marked “ Tens of Thou- ; 

I sands” is between the 1 and the 2, put down 1 on 

; your paper ; If the hand on the “Thousands” dial 
is iKJtween 5 and 6. put down 5 on your paper ; if | 

I the hand on the “Hundreds" dial is l>etween 7 
and 8, put down 7 on your paper, aud add two 

I noughts. The principle is that the Hundreds 

I hand goes round the dial ten times while the 
Thousands hand goes round once, and the Ten 
Inousands hand moves only one space. 

Pktawanaqu AT.—There is nothing rare in the coins. 
They are worth about double their original value. 

I The William ill. halfpenny is the l>est. 

A New Reader —Tlie less grease you put on your 
hair the better for your health. 

P. M.—In Avoirdupois the avoir is a corruption of 

I Avoirs or Avers, the old French for gooils. Hence 
Avoirdupois is the weight for goods generally. 

C. PiCKSToNE.—The only complete treatise on Indian 
Clubs is that given in our August and September 
parts for 18S2. The parts ai*e in print. | 

G. Barnsley.— 1. Clean the coins w’i*h Crystal Soap, I 
as freely advertised. 2. Stop the crack in the 
niotlel w ith gold-size putty. 

Engineer —In the “Science Directorj’” there is a 
list of text-books given, but your l>est plan is to 
join a class. The directory ct>8ts sixpence, and 
will be sent you post-free on apidicatiou to becre- , 
taiy, Science and Art Department, s.w. | 

T. H. .Jones—W e do not lund for our re.aders Any 
local bookbinder will bind your numbers for you 
for about three shillings complete. Messrs W. H. 
Sndth and Son, at the lailway bookstall, will take . 
the order. 

Faust.— For the art schools in London consult the ' 
Post Office Directory. For the art schools under 
the Science and Art Department, see the “Art 
Directory," price sixpence, obtainable of the 
.Secretary, Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington, s.w. | 

W. K. G.—The coin tells you its value under the i 
coat of arms. It is a drachme or franc of the : 
present kingdom of Greece. I 


•SoiMio. —St. Helena was discovered by the Portu¬ 
guese on .St. Helena's Day (21st May), 1602. Hence 
the name. It passed from the Portuguese to the 
Dutch, and the English took it from them in 1600. 

I Inventor. In the United .States a patent coats 
I about £,7 : in this country the protection lasts for a 
. shorter period, and, before it is over, costs about 
£150. We do not know why there should l>e suck 
a dilference, but the fact, as you say, is a scandal. 
The invention of a new system of patenting would 
I be welcomed by many. 

Bkthune.- For a bistory of the Counts of Flanders 
consult the histories <*f Belgium, Holland, or Bur¬ 
gundy. Yon would also find mention of them in 
German history ; but wo knoiv of no book specially 
tlevoted to them. 

Pritchard.— There is little use in your going to South 
America unless you can speak Spanish. When you 
have learnt that language an advertisement would 
almost certainly procure you a situation for a short 
term, which would give you a chance of visiting 
the country. .Say nothing about your private in¬ 
come. 

A. W. H.—In a division the nit.inl>er8 all leave the 
House, and their names are ticked off on a printed 
list as they re-enter. 

F. L. Kkates.—A sk for Northouck*8 “History of 
London,” or Charles Knights “Old London." 

Ein Deutscher Schuler.— 1. The letters i.h.s., as 
you write them, with tlie stops Jietween. are the 
initials of Jetnui hominuin Salvator; without the 
stops they stand for tli»three first letters of the 
Greek name of Jesus. 2. R. I. P. are the initials of 
Ilequieticat in pace. 

Kortus.— 1 . 'lliere are so many invisible inks. Mix 
I half an ounce of common oil of vitriol in half a 
j pint of rain-water. Stir it well, and when it is 
cool write with it. using a clean iien. It will l>e 
invisible when dry, but when held to the fire it will 
turn black. 2. Any graph will print with black 
I aniline ink. It is the ink, and not the graph, that 
gives the colour. 3. About three-quarters of a 
' mile. 

Belcher.—A good black for fine work is made by 
mixing vegetable-black aud gold-size to the consis¬ 
tency of cre.-un If jou give this a coat of good 
oak varnish it will be (piite glossy enough for you. 
Artist s copal varnish is, however, the best. 

Paul.— There is a book on Woocl Carving published 
1)> Beiur se and 8ons, Old Bailey, E.C. You can 
get the tools at Melhuish’s in Fetter Lane (Holbom 
end). 

.Sklf-tauoht.—T he simplest way of dividing 4,607 
into three parts, so that the first is 37 more than 
the second, and the second 20 more than the third, 
is to take x as the third part. Then x-l-(x-f20)-f- 
(x-h.57) = 4607, and :4x=4f!07 — 77 antl,Sx = 4630 and 
x= 1.510. So 1510+ 20=1530 and 1530 + 37 = 1567. 

Lomax.—A cheap and effective filter can be made 
out of a large flower pot, putting In first some 
clean pebbles, then some powdered charcoal, and 
then some clean sharp sand. The water is poured 
in at the top, and filters through the mixture out 
of the bottom hole. The fiower-pot should lie 
placed over a jug or something to hold the filtered 
water. 

A Diligent Reader. —The eyes are not wanting in 
the bat. The error is doubtless due to the proverb 
of “ As blind as a bat,” which of itself would show 
that the bat ha<l eyes. The bat is, however, not 
blind, but can see well. 
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A STORY OF COLONIAL LIFE. 


By Lady Broome. 


CHAPTER Xirr.—LOST ! 

HAD been living at Bachelor Hall fo,’ 
alx)ut a month, during which period 
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worked h/ird, helping to clear ground or rather hacked, the l>ody in two, and wrong place. The more 1 tried to tix 
and cart in firewood from the bush ; my with great difficulty hoisted it on mv my position the greater became my 

hands had become hard, my face sun- back, taking a leg in eaeh hand, which perplexity. Yet I felt cei-tain 1 could 

burned, and my clothes hsul tiiken on stuck out on each side of mj^ head like not be any very great distance from 

the peculiar dirty-white tint peculiar huge horns, whilst the long thick tail home, even presuming that I had been 

to garments which are subjected to a fell back at an angle of forty-ti\ e de- carrying the kangaroo in the wrong 
scrubbing-brush and cold water. In- grees to the rear, It was a heavy bur- direction, and I determined to try if 1 

deed, I quite imagined myself to be the then, but the prospect of being able to could not make myself heard by shout- 

typical healthy young bushman, as 1 show it at the homeste^id encouraged ing. I soon found out, however, that 

lounged out of the cott^e one pleasant me to use my utmost exertions, so on I to shout lustily with a throat absolutely 

Sunday morning, leaving Mr. lleeves went, the proud pos.s(‘ssor of at least parched and dry was no easy matter. 1 

busy inside writing letters, whilst old tifty pound.s’ weight of kangaroo flesh. had not yet learned how to give force- 
Dick pottered about as usual among his After walking for about a mile, it fully the Australian “coo-e : ’ and two 
pigs and poultry. occurred to me that I ought to see the or three rough, croaking sounds were 

As 1 Iiave already mentioned, I had clearing, instead of which, so far as the the only result of my best efioi-ts. 

on several occasions accompanied old appearance of the bush was concerned. Everything ap|x?ared to l>e in league 
Dick to the bush, and heljjed him to I seemed to be in exactly the same Jigainst me—the position of the sun, the 
cart in loads of firewood for the home- place from whence J had st^irted. This stupidity of the dog, the sameness of 
stead, so I fancied I knew it well, and was by no means a satisfactory state of the forest, and the torment of the flies, 
on this particular morning I deter- aflairs, for I was becoming very tired of which worried me most dreadfully. My 
mined to go for a ramble and do a carrying my game, and threw it down heart failed me tis I reflected on the 
little exploring on my own .account in to have a spell. Having rest-fxi for a position I was in. If I sat still 1 miy/it 
the direction of the firewood clearing, short time I miule a fresh start, and on be found in a day or two, perhaps 
I whistled Rover, our splendid kan- I went again until I felt quit<‘ tired out, sooner, and this is what I ought to ha\ e 
garoo dog, to heel, and ott'we stiirted. and still no sign of the clearing. Down done, but, like many others who have 
The country about Bachelor Hall was went tlie meat, and once more I seated gone tlirough the horrors of being “ lost 
of the usual hilly clmracter—undulat- mystdf on a fallen tret', wond<'ring how in the bush,'’ 1 found it iinpossible to 
ing ground covered with tall ti-ees and it was that I had not reaclit'd home. !•emain inactive. Besides, it ‘leemed so 

rather open scrub. I had not the small- Surely I could not have lo.st myst'lf ' cowardly to sit down without making 

est intention of going more Hian a very It was an unplea.sant idea, ana I put it some effort to save my.self, so ott‘ I 

safe distance from home, when suddenly from me as quickly as po.ssibk*. One started again, with Rover following at 
old Rover started off in full cha.se of a thing was quite certain, Iiowever, that respectful distance, 

large kangaroo, and I ran after them os I could not carry the kangaroo any The plan of action I had determined 

hard as I could, to keep in sight of the farther, and I resolved to get home as on was to make the de^ul kaiigaiT )0 iny 
chase. Fortune favoured me, for just quickly as possible without it, for I felt starting-point, and walk about two 
as the dog was about to disappear over an imperative need of changing my niiles in different directions from that 
the brow of a hill, the kangaroo turned blood-stained, stiffemKl clothes, and, spot, .and I hoped in this way to come 
and came bounding along towards me, above all things, of getting .a drink of within sight of the clearing. ^My fii-st 
with old Rover in close pursuit, about water. I became suddenly conscious attempt, however, proved a distinct 
ten yards behind him. As the boomer that I was extremely tired, and failure, for not only did 1 fail to find 
approached I stooped to pick up a absolutely parched with thirst, besides the ti-ack to the cottage, or any track 
stick, when he must have observed me, which the fKes attracted by the kan- sj-t all, but in retr.aciiig my steps t 
for again he changed his course, and in garoo’s blood on my hands and face, found I had also lost my .starting-point, 
a few bounds he and the dog were out worried me almost btjyond eiKlui*.ance. and felt more confused than ever, 
of sight. ^ Rover had followed closely on my By this time the sun had })ecome 

In le.ss than a minute I heaad old heels, and was lying panting at my feet, terribly hot, my thirst was also iii- 
Rover barknig savagely a good way off, when a bright ideii occurred to me. creasing to ,a painful degree, and the 
so away I went again after them, and Jumping up, I said, “ Go home. Rover ; hope of being able to obtain a drink 
very soon saw the boomer at bav, with come along, old man 5 go home I ’ But urged me to anotlier foolish attempt. I 
his back .against .a tree, as uprignt as a Rover did not appear at all inclined to had heard tliat in travelling tlii'ougli 
man, watching the dog’s every move, take the hint. Again and again I tried the bush it w.as a good thing to keep 
and ready, on the .slightest opportunity, him, but it was of no use, he simply one's shadow in a certain position, but 
to give him the benefit of nis sharp gaz^ at me and wagged his tail. I ought also to have recollected that, 

claws and feet. But old Rover was not “What a stupid bioite you are !” I unless I knew exactly in what direction 
to be taken advantage of ; like a pru- cried, “ if you won’t go for being told, to steer, the chances would be ten to 
dent dog he simply “worried round,” I’ll just see if I can’t drive you ! ” and I one that I .should go wrong However, 
watching for a chance to attack in the lift^ a stick in a threatening manner, I determined to try the experiment, 
rear. With a view to assist my friend hoping to see him rush off in a bee-line arguing with myself that if I kept on 
ifi his strategic movements, I com- for the cottage. But no. Rover was not a straight course I must surely reach 
iiienced to fling sticks at the enemy, of accustomed to being beaten, and did somewhere. So I made another start, 
which he did not take much notice not think I was going to begin now, so this time alone, for the dog had dis- 
until one of them hit him a good thump he just slunk behind a bush, and lolled appeai*ed. 

on the nose, which liberty he promptly his tongue out at me farther than ever What torture I experienced .as I 

resented, and, to my horror ! maae a It was very aggravating ; only an rambled painfully onwards, not know- 
.spring at me. Fortunately, old Rover hour ago I had looked at the dog with ing whither I was going ! The flies 
flew at him at the same moment, hoisted pride and pleasure ; now, I felt oeeply worried me nearly to distraction, and 
him over by the tail, and then, seizine disgusted and annoyed at his stupidity, at la.st I tore off my blood-stained gar- 
him by the throat, very soon settled However, it was quite evident that I ments and threw them away. For- 
him. must depend entirely on my ownetibrts tunately, I had on some undoivlotbing. 

Yes, tliere lav the huge boomer dead to regain the cottage, and I looked or the sun would have scorchtd me to 
at my feet; and I felt not a little proud anxiously about, trying to make up my death. As it was, I felt that I could not 
<>f my performance as an Australian mind in which direction I ought to steer, sband very much more, 
hunter on that bright, cheery morn- It was by no means an easy conclusion After walking for several hours, I 
ing. I determined to carry some of my to arrive at, for the forest was so foundmyselfinabarren-lookingiron- 
<}iiarry home as evidence of my prowes.s, absolutely uniform and monotonous stone r.ange—no doubt farther from 
so, t.aking out my knife, I set to work that one place seemed exactly like home than ever, with death staring me 
to skin the beast, old Rover looking another. fully in the face. 

lazily on, no doubt under the imprrs- I looked up at the sun, and eudea- It would have been a great relief 

sioii that he had already done his full voured to recollect in what direction it could I have had a good cry, like a, 
sliare of work, and might now take rose, having reference to the position of baby, but even this comfort was denied 
things easy. the cottage ; but it was well ap in the me, for the fountain of ray tears np- 

After a great deal of trouble, I m.an- heavens, and I could make nothing of peared to be literally dried up, .and T 
aged to skin the big be^ist ; I then cut, it—in fact, it appeared to be in the could only make a moaning, half-idiotic 
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Boy'^ Own 


noise, as, in a state of semi-delirium, I 
callea upon God to release me from 
my sufferings. With swollen tongue, 
parched and blistered lips, and aching 
limbs, I threw myself on the ground 
beneath a shrub. I had done my best 
and failed, and now nothing remained 
for me but to die—the sooner the 
l>etter. 

To anv English reader it may seem 
well-nigh impossible that a strong, ac¬ 
tive lad, in perfect liealth and training, 
could be reduced to such teri*ible straits 
in a few hours. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that I had been walk¬ 
ing all day, without food or drink, 
l)eneat]i the almost tropical sun of an 
Australian summer, and that I was 
absolutely exhau.sted with fatigue and 
excitement, to say nothing of a raging 
thirst and the torment of thousands of 
dies. There was also the ever-present 
terror of meeting one of the most awful 
deaths—a death from slow starvation— 
which it is possible for a human Ijeing 
to suffer, and my mind was, I confess, 
uite unhinged and paralysed by the 
read of such a fate. Let any one who 
thinks my sufferings may have been 
imaginary ask one of his Australian 
friends how long an English boy of my 
age would have been likely to exist 
under the conditions I have attempted 
to recall and describe. 

For lioui*s I lay moaning in my misery, 
and at last I either slept or became un- 
<ronsclous. I remember that once during 
the niglit 1 was disturbed by the howls 
of a pack of dingoes, or native dogs, 
and that as they came very near me I 
feebly waved my arms, crying, “Not 
yet! not yet! and again I slept, or 
fainted, I know not which. 

When the day broke, and I roused 
iny.self up,, I found I was considerably 
revived. A heavy dew had fallen and 
h,\d moistened my parched lips and 
fevered body. Again the love of life 
sprang up in my breast, and again I 
determined to make an effort to save 
that life. As I rese to my feet I stag¬ 
gered like a drunken man, and could 
with difficulty ramble about in an aim¬ 
less manner, for the renewed strength 
of mind and body which darkne.ss and 
rest brought me did not last long under 
the old coiiditionsof hunger and anxiety. 
Once more I became thoroughly ex¬ 
hausted, and threw iny.self again under 
a tiee, moaning hoarsely through my 
parched lips, “Lost, lost, lost! Come, 
fk^ath ; come quickly I ” and then I 
iMicame as unconscious as though the 
King of Terrors had himself mercifully 
answered my invocation. 


CHAPTER XIV.—FOUND I 

W’^AS it a beautiful dream, or had I 
passed from this world of trouble into 
.1 land of perfect rest and happiness ? 

A sound as of many waters filled my 
ears, misty forms floated before my 
♦-yes ; kind hands touched me gently, 
bathing my fevered body with deli¬ 
ciously cool water, and some strong and 
reviving liquid touched and moistened 
njy lips, though as yet 1 could not swal¬ 
low' it. Now and again the words, “ Poor 
fellow, poor fellow!” fell pleasantly on 
my ears, as though borne thither through^ 
the din and mist of a mighty torrent. 


and the first words I heard near and 
distinctly were in Mr. Reeves’ voice as 
he said, “Here, let me raise his head, and 
try to get some of that down his throat. ’ 
“That’^ turned out to be very weak 
biandy-and-water, though at the mo¬ 
ment it tasted as though liquid lire 
were touching my blistered lips and 
swollen tongue. 

By degrees the mist cleared away, the 
forms began to assume «listinct shapes, 
and I heard some one asking, “ Don't you 
know me, Harry ? ” The question was 
repeated many times before my con¬ 
sciousness had sufficiently returned to 
suggest to me that I ought to answer. 
At last—and that was after a tre¬ 
mendous effort, which nearly choked me, 
had sent a .spoonful of brancfy-and-water 
down my throat—I opened my eyes. 

Thank God : Oh ! thank God, I w^as 
no longer alone in that dreadful bush ! 
My head was resting on a man’s knee , 
kind, earnest eyes were gazing anxiously 
down upon my face, and, oh joy inex¬ 
pressible- I recognised my kind friend 
Reeves. With the in.stinct of a child, I 
ut my hand up as a baby does, to feel 
is face, and so make sure of the blessed 
reality. Something in the helpless 
gesture touched him to tears, and as lie 
stooped his head towards mire, I asked 
in a hoarse whisper, “Have 1 been 
found r 

“ Yes, yes, my boy ; thank God, you 
have been found, and you’ll soon be all 
right again. Try and take a drop more 
of tliis.” 

“Yes, Heaven be praised !”—it was 
old Reeves lifting me up as tenderly as a 
mother would have done, and holding 
a pannikin to my lips. I took a sip to 
please him, but the fiery liquid, as it 
seemed to me, was too agonising to try 
to swallow 

“ More water ' ” I gasped. 

“Yes, presently. Now lie down 
again,” said he, soothingly, as lie gently 
placed my head on a rolled-up blanket, 
and, as I willingly closed my eyes, I 
again thanked God most fervently for 
having sent my friend to bring me 
back to life, when all hope had flea, and 
my last conscious prayer to Him had 
been for a speedy death. 

I think I must have dozed ofi' to sleep 
for a while, for when I opened my eyes 
again Mr Reeves was still sitting near 
me, brushing the flies oft' my face with a 
small bough. A fire crackled cheerfully 
near, and he lifted me up and held 
a pannikin of warm tea, with milk in it, 
to my lips. This time I drank long 
and eagerly, and when the bush-cup 
was empty, felt sufficiently revived to 
try and raise myself up on my elbow 
and look about me. My head ached so 
badly, and I felt so frightfully weak, 
that I was glad to lie down again 
directly ; but my glance had shown me, 
to my great surprise, not only Reeve.s, 
whom 1 expected to see, but a great 
many people, mostly strangers, moving 
about. Some were already seated on 
liorseback, whilst others were busy sad¬ 
dling up and making ready for a start. 

“What are all tliose people doing 
here?” I asked Mr. Reeves, who still 
w'atched and helped me as though I had 
been his son. 

“ Those men|^ he whispered back (for 
some, seeing my eyes open, were coming 
towards us) “have been scouring the 


bush since daylight this morning look¬ 
ing for you, and now th«y are going 
liome.” 

As he spoke, two or three of them led 
their horses up to where I was sitting, 
shook hands kindly with me, adding 
many expressions—rough, but hearty— 
of satisfaction at having found me in 
time, and assurances that I would be 
all right in a day or two, mounted their 
horses, and rode away to their homes. 
I had thanked them as well as my weak 
voice and still dazed condition would 
allow, and the good fellows looked as 
compassionately at me as if I had been 
their dearest friend, instead of a total 
stranger. 

The bush-track soon carried the last 
man to depart out of sight, and then ^Fr. 
Reeves and I were left alone, with only 
the native tracker, a decent-looking 
man, dressed in odds and ends of Euro¬ 
pean costume, who helped my friend to 
make his prepai-ations to camp for the 
night. 

It was not long before the sun went 
down ; and then my jx^or friend, who 
had not slept for foriy-eight hours, and 
was pretty well worn out with anxiety 
and fatigue, w'as glad to tuni in. This 
was a very primitive and simple pro¬ 
ceeding, for it consisted in just lying 
down on the ground, with liis saddle for 
a pillow, and pulling his blanket over 
him. He had the consideration to come 
close to me, guessing that in tlie shat¬ 
tered state of my nerves, Jiuman con¬ 
tact and companionship was just the 
one tiling I most neeaed. Before lu; 
fell asleep, he said, Iialf laughing, but 
kindly, as a nurse would sjieak to a 
child, “Now', if you get to dreaming, 
Harry, just put out your hand and 
touch me, and you’ll know I’m here, 
and then you’ll feel all right.” He was 
asleep two minutes later, and I too 
dozecl off, wondering by wliat subtle in¬ 
tuition he could know' so exactly wliat 
was piissing through my mind—if, in¬ 
deed, so feeLle and chaotic a jumble of 
ideas could Vie called a mind at all. 

At daybreak next morning I aw’oke, 
feeling very much better, though still 
stiff, and curiously w'eak and helpless. 
The native got m the horses, whose 
bells had tinkled plea.santly all night in 
my ears, as they moved about througli 
the bush, feeding : and Mr. Reeves soon 
lighted a lire and made a pannikin of 
good strong tea. There were also th(^ 
materials for a slight breakfast, though 
I could not eat much, my tongue and 
lips and throat being still too swollen 
and painful to sw’allow. After we had 
all fini.she<l, a start w'as made for home, 
the native w'alking by my side, as 1 h‘ 
had given up his horse to me, I ce?- 
tainly could not have walked, and if 
W'as Avith great difficulty I kept on tb** 
saddle even at the foot’s pace at whicli 
w'ewere going. 1 .said .something about 
being sorry that I shoulfl have to take 
the man s norse from him, when Ree^ es 
remarked that it did not matter, fo?- 
that we were only six or se\en miles 
from home. 

“Only seven miles I exclaiined, in 
surprise. “ How is that ? for I feel 
perfectly convinced I musthtavi* walketl 
at least forty.” 

“8o you cfid, my boy,” replied Reeve.s. 
“but you must consider what a round 
about way you took to accomplisli the 
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distance. However, we will not talk 
about that now,” he added, hastily, see¬ 
ing the distress in my face as I U-gan 
at once to grope among my ideas for a 
clue to what had happened , let us 
get home first, and then, when you ai-e 
in l>etter trim, if you want to hear th(‘ 
story, I promise to give you a full 
account of how we searched for j’ou.” 

It took us actually three hours, going 
literally at a snail’s pace, for 1 coulcl 
not hear the slightest niotion, Ix^fore 
we reached the cottage. Old Dick was 
there waiting for us, all liis crustiu(‘ss 
laid aside, and he welcomed nu^ and 
helped me from the saddle as gently as 
though 1 had been a pr(*ciou.s object 
labelled, “OIjuss, with care.” When I 
was safely on my feet, but w'ondering 
how the steps up to the verandah were 
to be surmounted, he shook hands with 
me most cordially, and afiected to treat 
my unfortunate excursion to the bush 
as a long and perilous journey, from 
which I had returned safely. 

“ My word. Muster Treverton,” said 
the old fellow, as he put his hand 
beneath my ell^w to help me up the 
steps, “ but you've had a rare doing up ! 
I was glad, I can tell you, when some o’ 
the search party called in last night on 
their way home and mentioned as you 
was found.” 

“ Yes, thank you, Dick,” I replied, 
trying to smile as I pressed the old 
chap’s hand, “ I’m all ri^ht now, I hope; 
but I can tell you I didn’t feel much 
like a lord or a duke or an earl w hen I 
was lying under a tree dying of thirst.” 

The old fellow' grinned and wagged 
his head, as much as to say he could 
easily believe that, and, trotting oft', 
presently returned with a large bow l 
of tepid milk-and-water, which I drained 
to the very last drop. 

Several days passed before, in spite 
of perfect rest and nourishing food, I 
felt at all myself jigain. Not only did 
I sutler considerable pain in my feet 
and limbs, which ached as though I had 
been beaten and bruised all over, but 
the sun had so scorched and blistered 
my body that 1 found it impossil)le to 
lie in any one position for more than a 
few' minutes without the part I was 
lyin^ on feeling as if it were slowly 
grilling over a clear fire ! 

“ Yes, you’ve had a pretty good bak¬ 
ing, Muster Treverton,” old Dick w'ould 
remark ; “ and I must now give yer a 
good basting ! ” and he w’ould dab a lot 
of oil on iny neck, chest, and shoulders 
till I felt as shiny and as slimy as a Red 
Indian going to a war-dance. 

In the course of a fortnight I was so 
far recovered that I was able to go to 
light work again, when Mr Reeves, who 
liad not said much on the subject, asked 
me, one evening when we w'ere sitting 
in the verandjih after tea, to give him 
an account of how I had managed to 
lose myself, and of what I had gone 
through up to the time of his finding 
me. 

After listening attentively to my 
story, he said, “Well, my poor boy, I 
must admit you’ve had a terril)le time 
of it, and the curious part of tlie w hole 
atlair is that you were doing your very 
best all the w’hile to baffle us in our 
search for you. It’s very odd, but it’s 
alwai/s the case—it’s the lost man him¬ 
self who turns and doubles as cleverly 
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as if he w'as trying to hide instead of to 
be found ! I remember hearing of one 
man, a good deal older, and with more 
bush exj)erience tlian you, who went 
raving mad under exactly similar con¬ 
ditions. He threw' oil’ every stitch of 
Iiis clothes and dodged round the trees 
for hours after tlu^y cauglit sight of 
him, for all the w’orld as though they 
W(‘re bent on taking his life instead of 
saving it. However, they managed to 
get hold of him at last, put .some clothes 
on him by main force, straj)ped him 
with girths into an Amei’ican waggon 
they had chanced to bring to tlie nearest 
clearing, and took Iiim, after a deal of 
trouble, to the hosi)ital, where he was 
laid uj) for months. The doctor told 
me he never had such a job in his life 
as bringing that man i*ound ; luit he 
did get all right at last, senses and all, 
but it took a long w'hile first. And now', 
Harry, do you really want to hear about 
our s(*arch for yaw, or have you had 
enough of it 'I ” 

“ I should like you to tell me about 
it,” I replied, “ and then we w ill close 
the .subject for ever.” 

“ Very well,” he said, laying down 
his pipe and settling liimself comfort¬ 
ably for a story. “1 dare siiy you re¬ 
member that on the Sunday morning 
w hen you started oil’for the bush I w as 
very busy writing letters. I did not 
therefore miss you until dinner-time, 
when Dick came into the room te pre¬ 
pare the table, and remarked that he 
could not tell w'here you htid got to as 
he had not seen you since about nine 
o’clock, when you and Rover h.'id left 
the house together and gone into the 
bush. This statement made me rather 
anxious, as you are such a new* chum, 
and my uneasiness increased w'hen the 
dog returned in the course of the after¬ 
noon without you. I at once examined 
his moutli, and soon perceived by the 
hair inside his jaw^s that he luul cer¬ 
tainly killed a kangaroo. I then con¬ 
sulted Dick as to w'hether he thought 
you had any idea of the lajr of the 
country. He said not, and mcrea.sed 
my alarm by adding that, in his opinion, 
you w'ould be about as good at finding 
your w'ay home through the bush as a 
three-year-old child. It w'as then evi¬ 
dent that no time should be lost, so 
I saddled up old Rapid and started off, 
hoping to meet you or find you rambling 
about in search of the homestead, but 
you had plainly got too long a start of 
me. I scoured the forest backwards 
and forwards in every direction till 
dark, but without coming upon the 
faintest sign of your track. I shouted 
every now and then, till I became as 
hoarse as a raven. But it was all of no 
use, as you know'.” 

“ Wliat an idiot I w'as,” I could not 
help saying, “ not to have sat still! 
Had I only done that, I am certain you 
would have found me easily that very 
evening.” 

“Yes,” replied Reeves, “just so ; but 
people w'ho get lost in the bush never 
do sit still. They ramble alK)ut exactly 
as you did, and in nine cases out of ten 
lose their lives by travelling as fast as- 
they could exactly in the opposite direc¬ 
tion to the place they wanted to reach. 
Well, I got home long after dark (and I 
only w'onder I didn’t get ‘ bushed ’ too), 
in a terrible state of anxiety, for, as you 


know' too w ell, the day had l>een fright¬ 
fully hot. and I felt ]xu'fectly certain 
that unh‘ss w'c succeeded in finding you 
within fort^'-eight hours we should most 
likely be too late after that to do you 
any good. After I hsiR drank a panni¬ 
kin of tea and given old Rjxpid a feed 
of corn, I start(*d off down the roar! to 
obtain the assistance of some neigh¬ 
bours. Dick also posttn:! off towanls 
Fielder’s on the same errand, and by 
midnight this house was full of men 
and tlie stockyard of horses. Dick 
gave us some breakfast by lampliglit, 
and the horses ^ot a good feed, for with 
the first ray of dawn we were in the 
sjiddle. The w’orst of it w'as that I had 
only been able to get hold of one native, 
but he was a capital fellow*, and w e soon 
got on your track, and followed it up 
steadily After a bit Dan (the black 
fellow) shouted, ‘ Hulloa ! white fellow* 
run-uin , dog run-um ; kangaroo run- 
urn ! ” and we rattled along at a good 
pace, for the running had made the 
lootprints very distinct, and w'e soon 
got to the place where the kangar(X> 
had been killed and skinned.” 

“ ‘ This way skin-um,’ cried Dan ; 

‘ this way pick-um up and w*alk. 
Hulloa ! w rong w'ay w'alk-um ! ’ 

“ Yes, the tracks evidently started off 
exactlv in the w rong direction. 

“‘This way chuck-um dowui,’ pro¬ 
claimed Dan, W'ho w*as c^uite our oracle . 

‘ kangaroo too much heavy fellow,’ and 
he show'ed us w*here the kangaroo had 
been thrown to the ground, and w'here 
you had sat dow'n near it. * More pick- 
uin up. more w'alk-uni,’ w'ent on I)ari, 
muttering to himself, and running along 
like a dog, with his w hole body bent 
towards the ground , after a short dis¬ 
tance he stopped abruptl}^ straiglitened 
himself up, and looking at us gravely, 
for the whole story grew plainer and 
more alarming every moment, said, 
‘This way chuck-um down and leave 
um.’ 

“There lay the hindquarters of the 
boomer which you had been taking so 
much trouble to carry a couple of miles 
in the w*rong direction, but it w'as %'ery 
difficult to pick up your track after 
that, because, without the weight of the 
kangaroo on your back, your footprints 
became much lighter. How'ever, the 
native once more bent his eyes on the 
ground, and w*e follow'ed him slowdy for 
a couple of miles. The ground then 
became so rough and hard that Dan 
could make very little headw'ay, and he 
began to get tired and lose his temper. 

“ ‘ My word ! ’ he cried, flinging the 
short stick w'ithout which no native 
feels himself secure against snakes, 
down on the ground—‘ my word 1 that 
white fellow too much fool; this way 
walk up, that way w alk up ! What for 
no gooa ? What for self lose-uin 1 ’ 

“ 8o far the party had stuck together,, 
thinking it possible that w'e might find 
you within a few miles of the home¬ 
stead ; but now it was very evident that 
you had gone clean away from it, and 
nobody could tell how* far. We were 
all asking ourselves the same question 
—whether we could possibly find you 
in time to save your life, for all of 
us were old bushmen, and knew well 
that two days of such broiling heat 
without w’ater would be a gocKl deal 
w’orse for you than a week’s w’et wea 
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ther without food. We held a short 
consultation, and came to the conclu- 
.sion that it would be quite impossible 
to track quick enough over the rough, 
hard ground ; so we resolved to spreaa 
the party out over as much ground as 
possible, and so scour the bush, in the 
hopes that some one of us might pick 
you up. 

“In this fashion we travelled for a 
distance of fifteen miles, when one of 
the party gave a shout and went off at 
a gallop, but it only turned out to be 
your shirt. This turned out, however, 
to l>e a fortunate find, as it gavo Dan 
a fresh start on your tracks, which he 
stuck to manfully, or you would not be 
sitting there at this moment, my boy ! 
Your course, after that, changed again, 
and you seemed to be making a semi¬ 
circle towards home. You may ima¬ 
gine how excited one felt at this point 
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of the proceedings, especially as Dan 
announced ‘him walking about all same 
drunk.’ This was good news in one 
way, because it showed that your ' 
strength was giving way, and that we ' 
might soon find you, perhaps lying 
down, unable to go any farther. I 

“It must have been—let me see— | 
about half an hour after that, when I 
heard another shout, and galloping up ! 
with the rest, had the most terrible j 
' moment of suspense I ever went I 
I through in my life. Sure enough, 

I there you were ; and, if any living man 
looked like a dead body, it was you, 
Hariy, my boy. It doesn t do to talk | 
of, even now; and, I can tell you, if ^ 
we’d been a couple of hours later we’d 
have been too late, and it was an open 
question for the first ten minutes whe¬ 
ther we were not too late as it was. 
However, we stuck to you, and went on 


dashing the water each man had 
brought with him on your chest, and 
trying to get a drop down your throat. 
It was a blessed moment when you 
opened your eyes at last, though there 
wasn’t much speculation in them, old 
chap,” Mr. Reeves said, half-laughing, to 
conceal his emotion : and, getting up, 
he added, hastily, “ Now, my dear boy, 
you know all aoout it, and let’s shake 
hands, and for mercy sake never talk 
about it again. It’s high time you were 
in bed, so good-night.” 

“ May Oo<l reward you, ray dear 
Reeves ! ” I faltered, in broken accents, 
as I pressed my friend’s hand, and hur¬ 
ried away with a heart full of gratitude 
to the man who had, under Providence, 
been the means of bringing me back to 
life when I had gone down into the 
Valley of the Shallow of Death. 

(To be continued.) 


A TRIP DOWN THE THAMES; 

OR, THE HOLIDAY ADVENTURES OF FOUR SCHOOLBOYS. 



T he Heather Bell now l)egan to take the 
comljers in good style, pounding them 
ilowm in a smother of foam, and shakin" 
our dinners down, as Frank said, but with 
the opposite effect on tieorge. 

Thames Haven came next in view, with 
its pier, where the foreign cattle are landed, 
and SM several things in the cabin had been 
I>anging about, not Iiaving been properly 
secured, Bunn, with a grin, asked George 
to step below and fix them. He declined, 
on the grounds that he w’as at present 
incapable of moving, and that crawling 
about the cabin floor was not likely to 
improve his health, so Frank did the job 
for him. 

Shell Haven w'as passed, and when close 
to Canvev' Island, George feebly remarked 
that he thought Ave had no milk aboard for 
tea. Bunn explored the locker and foun<l 
we had none, so I proposetl, as we were 
cloee to Holy Haven, to run in and get 
supplied with a tin of condensed, which we 
accordingly did, and in a few minutes 
foun<l ourselves in smooth water. We 
brought up just off some wooden steps 


By One of the Party. 

PART HI. 

leading up the steep side of the gi*een sea¬ 
wall. 

Two or three Dutch eel-boats lay farther 
up the creek, Avith the coastguard ship, the 
Euryalus, l)eyond them, and a feAv sea-gulls 
Avere pluming themselves on a small patch 
of sand the eobing tide had left bare. 

The contrast Avas so great, coming sud¬ 
denly from the rough Avater outside, and it 
seemed so peaceful, that Ave settled to remain 
Avhile Ave had tea. So Avhilst Frank and 
Bunn rowed ashore for the milk, I lit the 
fire and put the kettle on, George being let 
off any further duties for the day. 

Tea over, Ave made a fresh start Avith the 
last of the ebb, and as the Avind had dropped 
slightly and the tide had lost its strength, 
Ave found it comparatively smooth sailing, 
to George’s advantage. In going about 
iust abreast of the Chapman Light, Bunn 
let the jib-sheets fly, ana the sail came un¬ 
hooked from the traveller, so Ave hove her 
to, and Avhile Ave Avere engaged forward 
trying to get hold of the traveller Avith 
the lioathook, Avhich Avas no easy job as she 
lMihl?§d (\bQUt in the sea way, iiir dinghy 
took it into her head to leaA^e us, and AA^ent 
; off on a cruise by herself, so the tiller Avas 
i piit up and chase made after the truant. 

■ Recapturing her Avith the boathook, aa’o 
i found lier painter Avas chafed right through, 
so Ave secured her Avith a fresh niece. 

The breeze had gradually sunk, and, Avitli 
the tide nearly run out Ave began to enter¬ 
tain doubts about reaching Southend that 
evening liefore the Hood made up, but the 
red light on the end of the pier got gra¬ 
dually brighter and brighter as Ave ap¬ 
proached, and the cable made a merry noise 
as Ave brought up in alx)ut five fathoms of 
Avater just as darkness set in. 

The sails w'ere soon stoAved and the yacht 
made snug for the night. 

“ It is too late to go ashore to-night,” 
said Frank, “ so I propose aao turn in at 
once anti get a good night’s rest; I, for 
' one, feel thoroughly sleepy.” All being 
pretty much in the same condition, Ave 
! turned in and Avent to sleep much sooner 
I than on the previous night. 

I We did not AAake the foIloAving morning 
I until the sun AA'as well up, and found it 
• shining from a clear sky, and the Avater like 


a sheet of glass. After our morning dip, 
i breakfast Avas discussed, and then a roAA' 
round the fleet of yachts, among AV’hich Avere 
those about to compete in the race to Har- 
Avich, occupied the forenoon. At last the 
starting gun was fired, and they made a 
grand 3iow, as Avith flying jibs, big topsails, 
and balloon foresails set, they passed the 
flag-boat, seemingly one huge cloud of 
canA’as. 

It looked quite deserted about the an¬ 
chorage after the yachts had left, so the 
other three, leaving me on board to see to 
the dinner, took a stroll along the pier, 
Avhich, being more than a mile long, is quite 
a respectable Avalk. 

I got the fishing lines out after they left, 
and caught a feAv plaice, Avhich made an 
agreeable change in our diet of tinnetl pro¬ 
visions. 

j The days passe<l only too quickly ; Avhat 
' Avith cooking, sketching, and attending to 
i the yacht and keeping her clean, there was 
1 no Avaste time. 

t They Avho call yachting a lazy pastime, 
i and say there is nothing to do but sit down 
1 Avhilst the Avind bloAAs you along, make a 
■ great mistake, Avhich they can easily find 
I out for themseh’es by trying it practically. 

We lay off Southend for three days, and 
then, the Avind coming U]) strong again from 
. tliQ east, niadq ft an nr^pl^sant 

anchorage, it lieing quite exi>osed, &o AA’e 
settled to run across to Sheemess. If you 
look at the chart vou Avill see the Nore sand 
stretches uj) in midstream betAveen the two 
places. That prevents vessels going straight 
across, except at the top of the tide. 

The tide having been on the ebb for 
some time when we finally settled to start, 
we lieat down, with a reef tied up in the 
mainsail, to the Nore Lightship. 

Rounding her and slacking awr.y the 
sheets, Ave reached in with ev’ory stitch 
lirawing for Sheerness, and with the strong 
wind AA'e ran ov’er the tide into the Medway 
and brought up among .a few other vachta 
near to the pier, and just inside the old 
Duncan, the Admiral’s flagship. 

The kettle having lieen put on before 
letting go the anchor, tea AV'as soon ready, 
and we then hurried asliore in the dinghy 
to have a look round the town. 
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We stopped there the next day, and on 
Saturday aftern<K)n once more weiglied 
auclior and stood up, with a very gentle 
breeze, to the quaint old town of Queeu- 
liordiigh. 

After threading througli the numerous 
small craft at anchor, mc brought up in a 
quiet berth to spend Sunday in. 

The standing order wa,s, “Early to lied 
and early to rise,” .so church-time on the 
following moniing found us with all neces¬ 
sary work done, and dressed in the best 
clothes we bad with ns, seated in one of 
the high-backed w^uare jiews of the old 
cbiirch, with its roughly-boarded ceiling, 
quaintly painted with clouds and stars. 

After tne service was over the clergyman 
kindly allowed us to go up the little tower, 
from the top of which there is a splendid 
view of tiie Medway and surrounding 
country. 

Returning on lioard to dinner, the re^st 
of the day was spent quietly on deck. 

Queenhorough proveci such an attractive i 
]>lace to some of us fond of sketching, , 
witli its quaint old-fashioned little bits 
and grass-grown street, that nearly a week 
slij)ned by Ijefoi-e w'e thought of moving 
fartlier on. 

But time was Hying fast, and we had i 
already made a big hole in our holidays, 
and had not yet seen Rochester or (’hatliam, 
so the next morning found ns stealing gent ly 
out of Queenhorough Swale, with the last 
of the ebb, so as to get the first of the Hocwl 
tide up the IMedway. 

It w'as a pleasant sail, with a fr<«sh 
breeze and liot sun fanning our cheeks, as | 
we passed quickly by the pictures(pie 
shores of the river, with its numerous 
islands and little creeks, up which could 
l>e seen the masts of various large and 
.small vessels showing over the land. 

liillingham was reached by midday, but 
we deterndned to .stand on to Chatham 
before bringing up, whicii we finally did in 
another half-hour, and ina<le fast to one of 
the buoys near the quayside, and were at 
once ordered ofV by a jack-in-otFice, until 
we had obtained i)ermis.sion, wiiich I re¬ 
ceived later on from the resident officer. 

The only tiling that occurred to break 
the even tciiour of our way was caused by , 
Ceorge slipping off the Ij^iwsprit ahroudfs 
into the water while trying to get hold of 
the buoy w'o intende<l mooring to. 

He went in so suddenly that lie did not i 
seem to know w hat had occurred until after 
we had him alajard again ! 

This little occurrence obliged him to re¬ 
main on board w’hiLst his clothes dried in 


the sun on deck ; and, to make a virtue of 
a necessity, he i>roposed to he sliipkeeper 
for the rest of the day, while we took a 
stroll ashore. 

Rochester, w c found, was another splen¬ 
did place for sketching, w ith its magnificent 
catliedral, quiet side streets, and views of 
' the river tlowiiig i>y, and its ancient castle, 
now almost turned into a huge pigeon-cot. 
^Ve got under way several times from 
here for a short sail alxiut the river, to visit 
I’nnor Castle, ami to picnic on tlie shore 
lielow', where the trees almost come down 
to the water’s eilge. 

Ah, in those days everything seemed 
' lovely, and without a care or trouble the 
' time passed only too quickly, ami we were 
all astonished when, on consulting the 
Almanack, consequent on getting a letter 
suggesting we luul been away long enough, 
we found only four days remained to do 
the return trip in. So that night some 
fresh provisions and water were hastily put 
alxiarth letters written home, and an early 
hour the next morning f4»und ns under w'ay, 
with a hea<hvind, hound for Sheeriiess. 

It was blowing fresh from the east w’hen 
we once more brought up in our old berth 
near the pier, and we recKoned if only the 
w ind lielci, w’e should l>e able to run up over 
tlie tide the following morning. The rest 
of the day was sp?:it ashore, and after an 
early supiwr we turned in, hoping to get a 
fair wind up. 

At four o’clock on the next morning I 
turned out and looked on deck. 

It did not look proniLsing for our mn up; 
a tliin drizzle of rain was falling, with 
scarcely any wind to Hjicak of, so I turned 
in again and lay down, without waking the 
others, for another forty wdnks wfore 
starting. 

Tlie forty w inks I found had lasted for 
two hours, w'hen I wa^ roused by the others 
getting iiji. 

“What a lieastly morning,” said Bunn, 
looking out of the side light; “I shan’t go 
in for a swim to-day.” 

“ Nor I, either,” said Frank ; “ but we 
mustn’t p-umble, as this is the only heavv 
rain we have had all the time; but I think 
with this fresh easterly w’ind it is likely to 
last all day.” 

The wind had certainly risen, and it did 
not look ])roniising, but there w as nothing 
for it hut make a start. 

“ I suggest,” said Frank, “ that we first 
put ourselves outside a good breakfast, and 
then inside our oilskins, and get under 
way. That liaving been done, in due 
course we w’eig lied anchor and stood out 


' round the Fort. Here we found the wind 
I was blowing very fresh indeed, so when 
! well clear we hove her to, and all hands 
1 busied themselves in getting dow'n a couple 
of reefs and siiiftiiig to the storm-jih. 

It looked nasty at windward, hut we had 
deteraiined, as it was to be the last of our 
I trips in rough water for the sea-son, to 
i lieat down to the Nore for a final shake 
up, and as we all had our sea legs on hy 
this time, it was thoroughly enjoyed. After 
a look at the lightship we wore round, and. 
shaking out the ret^fs in the mainsail, and 
ea.siiig Oil the sheets, we ran before the 
wind over the ebb tide, and when later on 
Bunn and Frank set our balloon-jib, we 
gaily tore along, like a steam launch, witli 
a fountain playing on each side of our 
stem. 

A fleet of barges were taking ail vantage 
of the favoiirahle wind, but we soon ran 
clear of them all, and Gravesend, with its 
noted hill, where the first windmill in 
England was erected in the reign of Edward 
III, was jiasseil by noon, and shortly after 
we dropi>e<l our anchor just lielow* the Wor 
cester training-ship at Greenhithe. 

The first necessary thing after bringing 
up and st ow ing .sails, was to hale the dinghy 
out as usual, she having continued her 
ancient custom of leaking. We hurried 
ashore after a hasty dinner, ami liad a look 
round the country’, as we had promised our 
selves on our way down. 

The next day turned out iK^autiliilly fine, 
and we stopjied there quietly at anchor, 
sketching, etc., and, to make our holiday a> 
long as jKJssible, w e s|>ent the following day 
in the same manner, and then, after te.i, 
our while wings were spread for the last 
time that cruise, fis we tacked out from our 
anchorage among the numerous yachts 
lying round us, and stood up the river 
on our w ay home. 

It was a lovely night, and the moon 
glittered on tlie ripples as, after a pleasant 
sail, we brought up once again in our old 
berth at Bhickwall. 

The sails were soon stowed, and, bundling 
our luggageashore, the Heatlier Bell, which 
had carried us bravely so many miles, w jis 
left for a seat in the train tliat eventually 
brought us home. And so ended a jolly 
cruise that 1 have often looked Iwick to w ith 
jdeasnre ; and tliose of my readers wdio are 
practical yachtsmen will agree with me, I 
know, in saying there is nothing more 
calciihated to l»enefit one’s health and 
strengthen one’s muscles than the pastime 
of yachting. 

(THE END.) 


A t one school we were often playing 
King Ciesar, or Blackthorn, or Fox 
and Geese, as I have since heard it 
called- Tliis was a busy game, but rather , 
a rough one. One Ixiy w'as cliosen King 
Ciesar, and stood in the centre of the plaj - 
^round, with half the school at one end and 
half at the other. The object of the players 
was to run from one end of the ground 
to the other without being caught hy King . 
Seizer (as it would be more ajipropriately ' 
sjielt). Of course the small hovs w’ere soon ■ 
caught, and Ijecame the king\s men, and 
helped him to catcli others. The game 
was at its best w hen the two parties had 
liecome equal. If a plaver was held while 
ten could lie counted, ke w'as considered 
caught. And any player leaving a base was 
not allowed to go hack : he had to run to 
the other. 


SPORTS OF THE PLAYGROITND. 

PART II. 

King Ciesar is in fact the reverse of King 
of the Castle. In King of the Castle the 
king stands in the centre on a hillock or 
Ik X or platform, and defends it against all 
comers. His oliject is to keep them off tlie 
castle and make no prisoners, while King 
Ciesar’s object is to make pri.soners, and 
give them something to do in catching more 
jirisonei-s. 

King Ciesar, as I have said, is sometimes 
called Fox and Geese. I liave played once 
or twdee at a game called Fox, in which the 

f ilayers armed themselves with knotted 
landkerchief.s and indulged in much be¬ 
labouring. The l)oy chosen as Fox had a 
base or den marked out for him in wdiich 
he was safe from molestation. Out of this 
den he would hop, and while standing on 
one leg would attempt to hit us with his 
handkerchief, while we retunied tlie com- 


' pliinent. If we hit him, nothing occurrerl 
j except liis own inconvenience, hut if he hit 
one of U.S while lie kept on the hop, the boy 
so hit became Fox, and was thrashed back 
to his den, the game requiring that a Fox 
should never w alk on tw o legs. If the Fox 
could not manage to hit us, lie hopped back 
I home, and if he put both feet to tlie ground 
; at any time outside his den, he was 
1 “ basted ” back with vigour. 

Baste the Bear was once introduced 
i amongst us and not repeated. It seemed 
i to be an unnecessarily cruel game, and not 
j w’ortli plajdng. One'of the boys was Bear 
and knelt in a ring. A string was tied to 
lii.s w aist and held at the other end by His 
Keei>er, whose business it was to protect 
him from the pocket-handkerchiefs with 
which it was the fun of the game to baste 
the bear. 
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BliDg the Monkey was a better game by 
a long way. Two or three of our fellow.- 
were first-rate hands when in the sling. In 
onr gvinnasium the roi)es and poles used to 
be taten down at night, and the framework 
only left standing. To the centre ring of 
this frainew'ork w'e used to hook the rope 
tm which the monkey, an active youngster, 
was slung. We used to put him in a loop, 
witli a lK)wline knot, which fitted round 
his w'aist where his l)elt should come, and 
lie >vas just far enough oil* the ground to 
touch it w’ith his toes. He was armed with 
a kn )tted handkerchief, and so were w'e ; 
»»ur object was to hit him, liLs to hit us. 
If he liit one of us, the one hit, as in Fox, 
had to take his place. But it was not so 
easy for us to hit iiim as you may imagine, 
ns ke could swing and sling himself about 
quickly that there W'as a chance of a 
tumble if we got too near. Though rather 
rough. Sling tne Monkey is the best of the 
iHisting games. 

Leapfrog of course we played, sometimes 
giving the back with the head forwards, 
sometimes with it sideways, hut alw'ays 
sideways when we tried J^anislj Fly, 
Footit, and Fly the Garter. Spanish Fly, 
w'itli us, was played chiefly with our caps. 

( >ne of the boys gave the “ Iwick,” and as 
we went over liiin we w'ould leave our caps 
l*ehind ils on his back. This was easv 
work for the first, but for tlic follow'ers it 
was not wi easy, and when the pile was 
upset, the l)oy wdio upset it had to give the 
Ijack in his turn. The l)est Spanish Fly 
was with one cap, an<l was played on the 
move as in Leapfrog. The cap w'as left 
on the first hack by the first flyer, taken 
from the first hack an<l left on the second 
by the next, taken from the second and 
left on the next by the third, and so on, the 
game beginning again wdien the cap was 
Hiiocked ofl*. At one school Spanisn Fly 
was combined with Fly the Garter, and 
played so as to include all the tricks in 
leapfrogging that could be thought of, 
going over w'ith one hand, leaving liand- 
kon*hiefs, etc. 

Fly the Garter was played by the back 
lieing given and the jumpover it taken from a 
mark against w hicli the hoy giving the back 
stood. All the leapers having gone over, the 
second round w ould commence bv the back 
moving a Ixwt length from the niarlk, and over 
we w ould again go, jumping from the mark. 
Next time the mark would be two boot- 
lengths away from the back, and each time 
tlie distancie w’ould increase until one of us 
failed to clear the back. The game would 
then begin again with a fresh hack. Footit 
was much the same game with us, only 
that after so many moves from the mark a 
hop in was allowed, after so many more a 
step was allow’^ed to follow the hop, and 
after so many a jump was allowed. Among 
the bigger boys the uistance the hack conla 
get from the mark was considerable, but it 
had to be a strong fellow dowm to stand 
against the shock just bi'fore the hop or 
step or jump came in, and matters generally 
eacied in a collapse of back and leaper. 

Follow’ m 3 ’ Lefulerwns occasionally tried, 
and nearly always ended in an objection, it 
being so difficult to find a leader who w’oiild 
do scmiething fresh with due consideration 
for the little TOYS. Whatever the leader does, 
wherever the leader goes, the long single 
file should follow’; but if the leader does 
e«'isy things the big lx) 3^8 jeer, and if he does 
difficult tilings the little hov.s hurt them¬ 
selves. On board ship, whore the sailors 
about equal in activity. Follow m 3 ' 
Ijcader nia3’ Ik* an excellent game, hut it is 
not worth very much in a ]>l.‘iygronnd. 

Puss in the Corner, generally jilaved as 
an indoor game, was a grefit favourite with 
us. This was, however, Puss with improve¬ 
ments. In the usual game all the play’ers 
have their stations, and puss is left in the 


middle to get into one of the vacant places 
w’hen his friends are on the move, “ Pass ! 
Puss ! ” ami two of tlie players cross, and 
there is a desperate rush for the vacant end. 
With as we had “ an 3 ’ nunilier of pla 3 ’ers,'’ 
and a puss for ever 3 ’ five of them. T have 
played with tw enty-eight corners, and then 
there were six jmssies in the centre. 

A somewhat similar but slower game is 
Tierce, in w Inch the players stand tw'o deep 
in a ring, w ith one or more rovers inside, 
while another player dodges round outside 
it, and tries to find “ tliree standing in a 
row.” When he does so he gets into the 
ring and another takes his place. That is 
all. I have lx.*en told of fellows enjoying 
theuKselves at Tierce. Our verdict was, 
“ No fun,” hut it nuiv be that we did not 
give the game a fair chance. 

We ased to have man\' a good game w ith 
Hoops at one scliool, where the masters 
took more interest than usual in what w'e 
did in play time. One of tlie masters had 
been in the ariii 3 '—he had lieen an ensign 
in a regiment we facetiously, and dis- 
jiaragingly, nieknained the Mutts—and he 
used to drill us tw’ice a week. We liked 
drill, for it was really good fun. We had 
a lot of guns made of w ood, stock, barrel and 
all, and woix* always put through the 
musketr}’ exercise. The usual “ form two 
deep,” “form fours,” “right about turn,” 
and all that sort of thing was reserved for 
tlie aw kward squad, and as soon as a boy 
was fairly proficient he was entrusted with 
one of these diimni 3 ’ guns, and promoted 
to preparing to receive cavalr 3 % “ready,” 
“present,” “lire,” and soon. When Ve 
left .school we wei’e recommended to join 
the volunteers, and many of us did—all 
with success. Not exactly all, by tlie w a 3 ’, 
for one of us became known as the “ single 
shot.” The rciison of this was a curious 
one. The first time he was trusted to fire 
at a target -it was at Wormwood Scnihbs 
—he hit the veiy centre, the exact point on 
which the leg of the compa.s.s w’as stuck 
when the circle of the buirs-eye was 
described. The sergeant thought he had 
found a genius, a sort of Hobm Hood or 
Haw’keye in iinifomi. Alas ! our distin¬ 
guished friend never again hit the target! 
Why or wherefore none could understand. 
All ranges w ere the same to him ; try all 
he knew he never again got a hit. AVliat 
became of his hnllets is a Tn 3 ’ 8 ter 3 " to this 
da 3 ’. He went to the Scrnbhs week after 
week, and at last retired from the service 
in disgust. But to our Hoojis. 

We used to drill with hoops, form line 
and column, and manoeuvre on the trot, in 
and out and round about, on the Musical 
Ride priiici])le ; then charge and incline 
right and left, wind round the gwinnasium, 
under the horizontal liar, rounil the trees 
and up the middle, we raced and jumped, 
“ kissed goals ” like the charioteers of old, 
“ran turnpikes” like so many hoop Turpins, 
or rather Nevinsons, for Nevinson was the 
real hero of the ride to York; the said 
turn])ikes Ix’ing two stones placed an inch 
apart—much as the blocks are put in the 
Military Tournaments during the Artillery 
Driving. 

We once had a hoop holida\’ on a neigh¬ 
bouring common, W’here all these things w'ere 
done and more. ‘ * Posts ” were the sucee.sa 
of the day. The school was spread out in 
t a huge circle, each boy a cricket pitch aw'ay’ 
I from his neighbour, each with his hoop. 
At the word to go, the hoops were trundled 
off to the nearest boy to the left ; half the 
distance lieing run, the hoop ran on of itself, 
while the truiidler ran back to liis f»ost to 
catch up the coming lioo]» and speed it on in 
like manner All round the ring the hoops 
were run, all kejit up, all on the go. 
“ This game ought to lie ctilled Look-alive- 
I oh,” shouted one of the fifth form fiinn 3 ’ 
j boy.s. And reall}’ it was a goo<l suggestion. 


for we had to look jiarticularly alive. But 
w e kept the hoo[)s rolling for an hour or more 
without a check. 

Tops also had their da}’, hut the “season” 
with us did not hist longer than a week. 
We tried “Peg in the Ring,^’ that is, spinning 
the top so as to smash another top previously 
laid or spun in a ring ; “an ancieiit game,'* 
we were told, and like most ancient games, 
much appreciatetl b}' the strongest. But 
“the best laid schemes aft ^ng aglee.” 
Amongst us was a fat Ixiy, who never did 
anything sensible in scluMd or out of school, 
until “ Peg in the Ring” came amongst us. 
Then he found his vocation. He was spe¬ 
cially constructed for Peg in the Ring! 
His top seemed bewitched, we never coiud 
hit it, hut lie could hit us. It 'v.os reall}’ 
cruel ; “ Fattie ” had it all his iwn wa}’; 
he simply annihilated us. Wln.t became 
of him! know not. He may lie “touring 
it in the jirovinces,” “drawing full houses” 
to witness his proficiency at Peg in the 
Ring ! The liest of the toj) games was 
“ Chip Stone ” or “ Marble Driving,” in 
which we used to spin the top, pick it up 
on our hands as it spun, and throw’ it down 
so as to hit a stone or marble and drive it 
towards a goal, the winner being the owner 
of the top that drove the marble first home. 
Whip-to^is we tried at school and at home, 
and capital exercise it used to lie on a cold 
day, but it is not worth w’liile calling whip 
top a game. 

I once heard of three boys getting four 
hundred lines apiece for playing whip-top. 
The top they had chosen for experiment 
was the combination of c 3 ’lindcr and cone, 
as approved by the Science and Art De- 
]iartment, and the ilrawing master was 
excusably aiigrv at having his white model 
flogged with eel skin. I siisfiect that a good 
deal of nonsense is talked about the virtue 
of cel skin as applied to whip-tops ; any 
whii) is g(M>d enough to whip a top w ith, if 
3 ’ou only use it judgmatically. 

Tip-cat of course we pla 3 ’ed, as w’ho does 
not? But it was too monotonous to he 
much of a favourite. In its best form it 
was a sort of distant cousin to cricket. Tlie 
“ cat” was liest made of a piece of broom¬ 
stick, four inches long, and double pointed 
—a conihiiiation of cylinder and cone, in 
fact, with a cone at both ends. A ring was 
made, alxmt a foot across, and a dozen feet 
away stood the “out-man,” who tried to 
pitch the cat into the ring. If he succeeded, 
tlie “ out-nian ” and the “in-man ” changed 
places. If he did not, the “ in-nian ” liit 
the cat with a stick, and as it junijied up, 
struck itawii}’. Then came the “ in-man’s ” 
chance of scoring. He gue.ssetl the distance 
in boot-lengths he had hit the cat, and the 
opponent measured it for him. If hisestimate 
was under the mark, he added the guessed 
numlier to his score ; if over, he was out, 
the game consisting of so man}'boot-lengths 
fliiis obtaine<l. If the “ in-raan ” missed 
the cat as if jumped, he was out; and if 
his op])onent caii^t the cat after he hit it, 
lie was also out. 

In another game at Tip-cat we chose 
sides, and w’ith tw o rings for wickets, played 
exactl}^ as we did at cricket, or rather at 
“ Tip and a Run.” But Tip-cat never took 
firm hold of us. M e failed to see the ad¬ 
vantage of the cat over the ball all we 
could get out of the cat we could get out of 
the ball, and even the hop was obtainable 
if we u.sed a trap. 

Traj) Ball we tried once or twice, but it 
soon gave way to “Strike up and ia}^ 
down,” W’ith a stick and fourpennv tennis 
ball, and the wordy rules which telescoped 
into nothing did as well for one as the 
otlier. The hall was laid in the trap, 
spning lip and hit awa}’, and if it was 
caught the striker was out. If it w’as not 
caught the striker guessed the numlier of 
l>at^-lengths away, as at Tip-cat, and if he 
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was not out then, the hall was thrown at 
fhe trap, and if it liit it out he went. There 
were in fact three ways out and one way of 
scoring, the scoring being so cumbrous that 
it was hardly ever attempted. In the 
North of England sides are chosen at this 
game, and at Knurr and Siiell, which is 
the same game, only ditiering in the scoring 
being by actual measurement instead of 
gnesswork. I onte went to a “ grand 
match at Knurr and Sjiell,” played under 
I know not what niles. Each nlayer— 
there were two—had his trap, and iield the 
Kat wnth Ixitli hands; the trap was placed | 
at the starting line, and with a tremendous | 
whack up in the air away went the ball. 
This scored one. Then the trap was taken i 
to where the ball fell, and there was another | 
mighty slog, which was counted as one, | 
and so the score was increased, the object 
iHjing to get over the moor in as few’ hits as 
possible. 

And the mention of the moor reminds me | 
of the common where we used to meet on 
half holidays and summer evenings. Here 


we used to play “Egg-hat.” There were 
no elalKirate rules for Egg-hat. We put 
our caps in a row’, and one f)f us i)itched a 
l)all so that it would fall in a cap. The lioy 
into whose cap it fell had to nish up, seize 
the Ijall, and with it “caulk” one of the ! 
players as at Rounders. If he missed him 
he was out of the game ; if he hit him the 
caulked one had to pitch next time. Tlie [ 
l>est of Egg-hat was that it was soon over, i 
Nine Holes is exactly the same thing, only 
that holes take the place of caps, and that 
there are not necessarily nine of them. 

On this common we used to practise with 
slings and javelins, and try boomerangs— 
which always failed—and catapults—which 
always succeeded. With a forked stick and 
a length of india-rubl^er we did wonders, 
until one end of the catainilt would suddenly 
give wav and hit us in tlie eye, and then we 
would play no more—for that day. We once 
fought a pitched battle with lx)W’s and 
arrows on this common, but it was not re- 
j)eated, as the practice was obviously dan¬ 
gerous, though no harm hai>pened to us. 


“ I sj)y I ” was the most popular of these 
(’ommon games. We were diWded into 
sides, the out side going off and hiding. 
Then the in side would go from home and 
seek for them. As soon as one was disco- 
vere<l the finder would shout “ I spy I,” 
and run for home, and the endeavour of the 
l)oy who ha<l been sighted was to touch the 
other and thus put him out of the game. 
When all were put out, or only so many as 
liad l)een agreed upon, the in side became 
the out side. 

Another of these seekin" games was 
Whoop. In it the j)layers hid and shouted 
“whoop” w’hen ready. Occasionally we 
idayed “ Show’a Light” on the Hare and 
Hounds princinle, the hare carrying a bull’s- 
eye lantern, w’liose light it was our duty to 
follow’, the hare liavinL" the right to hide it 
every’ now' and then while he could count 
twenty. He thus ha<l an excellent chance 
of getting away in a new’ direction ; and 
playing “ Show a Light ” was almost as bad 
as following a Will-o’-the-w’isp. 

(THE END.) 


THE WHISTLES OF THE WORLD. 


S INCE the days of “ The Boy’s Own 
Penny Whistle,”* which has gone the 
round of the world, an»l made its version of 
“ The Blue Bells of Scotland ” heard in 
]daces as wide a|mrt as Winnipeg and 
Thursday Island, we hatl left that simple 
instrument .severely alone. In fact, to l>e 
candid, we had looked upon our efl’ort as a 
masteqdece, and thought it a pity to again 
risk our reputation. Letters of congratu¬ 
lation came dropping in from all jwirts in 
such numbers that we felt we could not 
improve and might very easily spoil ; an<l 
so we were deaf to the appeals -of “(Jive 
us another tune ! ” “Cannot you manage 
another air?” etc., and we even thought it 
best to decline when w’e receiverl a request 
from a missionary for “a few’ sacred melo¬ 
dies on the same system for the benefit of 
my black congrej^ation. The whistle is 
just the thing for tliem ! ” 

We also w ere in hopes that having shown 
the way, others would follow’ the letvl; and 
this they have done, with and without ac¬ 
knowledgment. Wliat one has done withers 
can do, and the few new' tunes we have 
beard of are probably the representatives 
of many a score. 

But there has now come to us a somew hat 
different request: “You, the mechanical 
whistler, give us an arrangement in bl.'ick 

• See B. O. P., VoL VL, page 618. 


and w'hite, show ing how’ many sorts of w his- 
tles there are in the w orld ! ” A modest 
suggestion, but one that oi)ens up an inte¬ 
resting subject! How’ many whistles there 
are in the world we know not, but we can 
at least give a few’ of them. And here they 
are ! And as w’e last heard of the “ Blue 
Ikdls ” from Callao, we may as well l>egin 
with the Incas of Peru, who ])aid veiy’ 
dearly for their whistle, in the long run. 

Fig. 1 is the iwrtrait of an animal, and 
is a j)eculiar w’histle, inasmuch as it has 
to Ije filled with water before it will .sound. 
Fig. *2 is another animal's head, and can be 
sounded in more straightforward fashion. 
Fig. 3 is a whistle in the form of the human 
lungs; at least we are told so. It certainly 
takes a gcKxl <leal of breath to fill it. 

Twenty years ago there was a Whistle 
Museum at Paris, belonging to the CVmser- 
vatoire of Music, but the collection, which 
was commenced by Clapisson, has been 
sold. In it were many still stranger whis¬ 
tles, taking us back to primitive man. 
Whistles there are of all sorts, from the | 
human whistle, with or without the fingers, 
to the catcall, and up to the flute, which is 
only a wliistle highly developed from the 
willow tw ig or dandelion stalk. The essen¬ 
tial of a whistle is that a column of air 
should be made to vibrate. When that is 
achieved, all else is matter of detail. 

Take this skeleton whistle for instance 


(Fig. 4). There seems to be very little of 
the whistle as it stands, and if you tr>' to 
blow it in the usual way you w’ill fail to 



produce a sound, but if vou close the ends 
T w ith your finger and tliumb as you hold 
it, you will give forth the most fearful 
shriek you can imagine, and you can modify 
it as if you w’ere dealing w’ith the siren of 
an ironclad. 

{To he continued.) 
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BACK TO LIFE: 

! 

A TALE OF THE .JUNOLE. 

By Rev. J. R. Hutchinson, from India. 

CHAPTER V.—DO OR DIE. 

"IfR. Stillwell could not shut his eyes Stillwell was bound by oath and honour | chair, meditating thus upon the situa- 
1>1 to the fact that he was in a tight to serve the Government. Personal tion in which he found himself, 
place. He knew the savaras well, and feeling must be sacriticed to duty. God | “ Marster, please not getting angry 

w^as fully alive to the fact that in their i must take care of his child. Yet he f Young marster pony no done got, sar.^’ 



blind rage they would not hesitate to 
do his child a moi tal injury. For him¬ 
self and liis party he had no fear ; he 
knew that the sepoys w’ould come to 
their aid early the next day. But the 
sepoys could not rescue Irving. Mr. 


could not remain inactive ; he would 
make every etibrt that lay in his power 
to rescue Kis son. 

A short time after the departure of 
the hillsmen a servant came running 
up to Mr. Stillwell, as he lay in a long 


“What do you mean?” asked Mr. 
Stillwell, raising himself into a sitting 
posture. 

“ Marster Irvin’ pony done gone, sar,” 
repeated the servant. 

“ Gone ? How gone ? Stolen ? ” 
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“ Syce saying not stealed, sar. Syce 
going brook for one drink, coming back, 
pony done gone. Bprancher pulling 
out stake, sar.” 

Mr. Stillwell rose and walked lia.stily 
across the encampment to where the 
horses were coralled. Spots was quietly 
munching his gram, but Prancer, sure 
enough, was “ done gone.” 

“ How long is it since ho disap¬ 
peared 1 ” 

“ Sliort time only, sar,” replied the 
syce with a profound but trembling 
sala-im. 

On examining the spot where the 
truant pony had been tied, Mr. Still¬ 
well found that the stake had been 
pulled from the ground. No savaras 
had been seen about the spot. The 
pony’s tracks were traced to the edge 
of the jungle and then lost. Prancer 
had evidently strayed off on liis own 
account. 

Diligent search was at once made in 
the surrounding jungle ; but night was 
falling rapidly, and the attemj>t was 
soon abandoned until morning. Prancer 
must spend the night in the jungle as 
a punishment for his truancy 

On the night of the day on which 
Prancer strayed, the mountaineers had 
a grand merry-making. In front of 
the bissoy’s house (to which Irving had 
been brought that evening) huge lx>n- 
fires were lighted. Two water buft'aloes, 
bouglit the week before in the fair at 
the foot of the hiUs, and so old that 
they could scarcely crawl up the moun¬ 
tain when driven home, were brought 
into the open street where the fires 
blazed, by dint of much dragging, push¬ 
ing, twisting of the poor brutes’ tails, 
and yelling. Hei*e their horns, fore¬ 
heads, and bodies were daubed over 
with a blood-red mixture of ground 
saffron and slaked lime. AccompanicKl 
l)y a deafening band of native mu.sic 
they were then led away, in the midst 
of a yelling crowd bearing rude torches, 
to a large rock near the village, where 
Bnoinan, the guardian spirit of tlie 
mountains, was said to dwell. The 
superstitious mountaineers believed 
tliat this deity must first be pleased 
with ofterings if they were to have suc¬ 
cess in their revolt. They Avould have 
preferttnl a human sacrifice, and many 
savage eyes were turned upon the 
comely figure of Iiwing. But wiser 
counsels prevailed, and, for the time, it 
was decided to offer the buffaloes in¬ 
stead. 

Arrived at the rocks, the village 
priest rei>eated an incantation over the 
devoted animals, whose throats were 
then cut amid the loud shouts of the 
crowd. The blood was carefully caught 
in hollow joints of b.amboo, and, mixed 
with rice and arrack, or native spirit, 
left at the base of the rock for the 
enjoyment of the god. The flesh of the 
sacrificed animals was carried back to 
the village, where, roasted before huge 
bonfires, it was to form the main por¬ 
tion of the feast that invariably followed 
such a sacrifice. 

It was not every day that the hills- 
man got as much as his appetite craved ; j 
so when such an opportunity as this 
pi-esented itself, he rose to the occasion 
and stuffed himself to repletion. On 
such occasions, too, his natural fondness 


for strong waters was gratified by 
ample potations of arrack, supplied in 
unstinted quantities by the bissoy, who 
thus won the goodwill of his people 
and their unres<^rved co-operation and 
assistance in his plans, it wtis usual, 
too, at such a time to go a little further 
than this even. As a rule the hillsman’s 
only stimulants were fermented palm 
juice (toddy), betel-nut and leaf, and 
home-grown tobacco. But to-night he 
was to smoke a pipe of bhang, or Indian 
hemp ; and, if a great man in the small 
world of his little vilhige, perhaps even 
a tiny ball of the precious opium. His 
heart warmed up to the occasion, and 
his mouth watered in anticipation of its 
rare pleasures. 

While the flesh of the buffaloes was 
grilling over the blazing fires, the hills- 
men amused them.selves by watching a 
succession of cockfights. Fond to a 
degree of bi’utid sports, nothing ph*a.sed 
them more than to see blood flow. Yet 
they were brave, and at times generous 
to a fault. 

From the confusion in the village 
street, the glare of the tires, and the 
crowing of cocks, Irving guessed what 
was in progress, and begged the bissoy 
to allow him to go out to see what was 
going on. To this the chief, with some 
hesitation, coiisent(‘d, and Irving was 
conducted into the street by his com¬ 
panion of the day btdore. Here he 
found a comfortable seat on a mat near 
one of the tires. 

All the time of the cockfights, the 
native pipes and tomtoms, aided by 
clanging cymbals and the clapping of 
; hands, maintained a continued uproar, 
which was music to saviige ears. Some, 
under the exciting eflects of the drink, 
engaged in a wild spasmodic dance 
around the tires, .shouting, leaping, and 
slapping their breasts and thi^lis in 
time to the music. The tire.s, ted by 
constant supplies of fuel, roared in con¬ 
cert. The cocks crowed shrilly. The 
dogs and jackals on the confines of the 
little village, attracted by the smell of 
roasting flesh and alarmed by the 
unwonted noise, howled distractedly. 
The arrack pot went round and round 
again, and the night bid fair to be con¬ 
sumed in drunken lollitication. 

Sickened by the horrid spectacle (the 
rapidly whirling mountaineers, too, 
looked bloody in the ruddy firelight), 
together with the smell of the arrack 
and roasting flesh, Irving turned away 
faint and disgusted. Soon he be^an to 
feel drowsy, and after a little while lay 
down on the mat and fell asleep. After 
slumbering he knew not how long, he 
was suddenly wakened by loud shouts. 
He sat up and rubbed his eyes, dazed by 
the gh^re of the fires. The hillsmen had 
picked clean the bones of the roasted 
t)uflaloe.s, and, wild with oft-repeated 
draughts of arrack, were again circling 
about the fire with hideous yells in a 
wild drunken dance. 

Terrified by the sight, Irving crept 
farther away from the fire and the 
wildly gyrating mountaineei’s. Unwill¬ 
ing even in his tei ror to leave the spot, 
lie looked about him for some point of 
vanbige. He soon spied and sought re¬ 
fuge behind a hutch used for storing rice 
in the liiisk, which stood in the street 
at a coijvciiient di.st^ince from the .scene 
1 of the fe.stivities. The shadow of the 


hutch wholly sliielded him from obser¬ 
vation, and sitting down upon the pro¬ 
jecting foundation he began to reflect 
iij)on the evident fact that he was a 
prisoner. A few moments after he had 
taken up his position behind the hutch, 
the hillsmaii who had attended him 
ever since his rescue from the tiger, and 
the bissoy, approached the spot and sat 
down on the side neare.st the fire and 
the yelling villagers. They leaned their 
backs against the mud wall of the 
structure and began to talk. Irving 
instinctively drew back into the deeper 
shade and listened. He could hear 
distinctly every word they uttered. 

“ Did you hide the pots of arrack ? ’’ 
asked the bissoy. 

“Yes, in the cowhouse, behind the 
heap of cow'dung cakes.” 

“No one saw you 'i ” 

“ No.” 

“ If they find the arrack and get any 
drunker than they are now, our plan for 
to-morrow will fall tlirough.” 

“ But they can’t find it.^’ Then, after 
a pause, “ It’s settled about the W’hite 
boy, is it ? ” 

“ Yes ” — Irving leaned eagerly for¬ 
ward to catch the bissoy’s words—“if 
the white men don’t give us remission, 
the white boy must die. Biioman will not 
be pleased with only two old buflaloes. 
He wants sima blood—English blood.” 

Irving s flesh crept. Then they meant 
to sacrifice him as they had the buffa¬ 
loes, if his father did not yield. He 
forgot the pain of his still painful arm 
in his eagerness to hear more 

“And the father—the white dora 
queried the hillsman. 

“ To-morrow we carry him off. My 
house shall be his home. Him here and 
the white boy sacrificed, Snoman and 
thf‘ Company cannot refuse to grant 
our demand.s,” replied the bissoy, with 
a low laugh. 

“But how are we to carry him off ? 
Mihskets will come.” 

“ Muskets not come yet. Ere the 
sun lias climbed the height of a palm- 
tree* up the eastern .sky, our men will go 
to the camp and ” 

The si)eaker was interrupted by wild 
yells of drunken glee from the surging 
multitude. Two men came up the 
street bearing on their shoulders huge 
brazen pot.s. 

“ You didn’t hide it. They’ve found 
the arrack,” exclaimed the bissoy, an¬ 
grily, springing to his feet. 

It was only too true. The supply of 
fuel running short, the neighbouring 
sheds had been ransacked for materisd 
with which to i-epleiiish the tires. In 
the course of the search one of the 
more solier revellers had stumbled over 
the hidden pots, which were now depo¬ 
sited in the middle of the street amid 
loud shouts of joy. 

Already many of the mountaineers, 
overcome by gorging me^t and swal 
lowing copious draugpitsof arrack, wer 
stretched upon the ground in drunk' ji 
slumber. Irving knew that bef u*e 
another hour passed this would be the 
condition of the greater part o^ the 
group. 

What ought he to do ? Kemain here, 
or try to escape ? If he only knew the 
mountain patns! But te attempt to- 
reach the camp in the darkness of night, 
and through a dense jungle infested 
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with wild beasts, he knew to be folly. 
And yet if he remained here? His 
father's danger—his own prospective 
fate—the shadow of these fell upon him 
with a colder chill and a deeper sense 
of terror than the darkness of the night 
and the fear of wild beasts. He re¬ 
solved, come what would, to flee, to 
reach his father, if possible ; if not, to 
fall a prey to the prowling beasts of 
the jungle. These, he felt, would at 
least be as merciful as the savage 
beings by whom he was now sur¬ 
rounded. 

He looked about him for some way of 
escaixi. The drunken hillsmen would 
not notice him. But what about the 
two men seated on the other side of the 
hutch ? How was he to elude them ? 

At that moment, to his great joy, the 
bissoy rose with an impatient exclama¬ 
tion, and, calling to his companion to 
follow him, moved oil' up the street. 
They had quite forgotten him, it seemed 
to Irving. 

Here, then, was liis opportunity. He 
remembered that when his guide con¬ 
ducted him from the edge of the clifi* to 
the village, he had come up the hill. 
He must l^e now-, he reasoned, some 
distance above his father’s camp. Down 
the hill, then, he must He peered 
down the short sti-eet. But few of the 
mountaineers were now' on their feet. 
The tires burned low. The street just 
beyond was wrapped in gloom that 
soon deepened into thick darkness. The 
w’ay seemed clear. 

Just then he espied upon the ground 
near wdiere he crouch^ a hillsman’s 
cloth and spear. The cloth he seized 
and wrapped about him, as much as 
po.ssible after the manner of a native, 
so as to disguise his English clothes. A 
sudden impulse impelled him to tiike 
up the spear also. Then he rose cau¬ 
tiously to his feet and glided softly 
dow'ii the w’eird street. 

In the village; the night w'as almost 
pitch dai-k. A thick haze obscured the 
stars. There was no moon. As he left 
the village, however, Irving found that 
the haze was chiefl}^ due to the smoke 
of the liros. Then the stars began to 
twinkle encouragingly at him. He 
thought of his dear mother and father 
and cousin Arthur. Then he looked 
again at the stars and thought of a 
Heavenly Father who could protect 
him even in the darkness. His eyes 
tilled with tears, and somehow when he 
had w'iped them away it seemed lighter, 
and he could see the white line of the 
footpath before him winding down the 
hillside. 

He had his shoes and stockings on, 
but, fearing that the noise they mad(i 
might attract the attention of some 
stray villager, he removed them and 
carried them in his hand for some dis¬ 
tance. Then, his feet getting painful 
on the sharp stones and occasional 
thorns, he replaced them and w'ent 
slow'ly on his w'ay. 

He must have followed the path for 
more than an hour, when he heard the 
sound of running wmter. A few yards 
farther on, under the dark shade of a 
thick tree, he stepped suddenly into a 
small .stream. “Good!” he thought; 
“ the very brook that runs by fathers 
camp and waters Prancer! Poor 
Prancer! ” 


He stooped and took a sip of the cool 
water, and then waded to the other 
bank. To his chagrin, he could not And 
the path. Up and dowm the bank he 
w’andered, stumbling over the slippery 
stones :n the half-dry torrent bed. But 
large trees shaded the gorge, and in the 
gloom he could And no trace of any 
pathway beyond. Then he resolved to 
follow' the brook down the hill. 

Presently lie heard a step ; some 0113 
was splashing his way up the stream— 
evidently barefoot. Irving stood irreso¬ 
lute for a moment, then crept close to 
the bank. Just at that point the bam¬ 
boos of the surrounding jungle threw 
their long, cuiw'ed boles over the edge 
of the stream, and into the concealment 
thus afforded Irving, not without many 
scratches fiom the thorns, forced bis 
way and crouched in breathless silence. 
The footsteps came nearer Irving could 
count the beats of his heaii:. But the 
hillsman—for such he evidently w'as— 
passed by on the other side, and when 
the last sound of his splashing steps had 
died away, Irving, Arst listening to see 
whether any one was following behind 
the stranger, emerged from his conceal¬ 
ment and proceed^ slowly on bis way 
dow'n stream. 

As he waded slowly and painfully 
.along, he became aware of the presence 
of some animal on the bank. It seemed 
to be stealthily dogging his steps, and 
once or twice he distinctly heard it 
imshing its way through the under¬ 
growth. Presently he was startled by 
an unearthly cry, repeated once, twice, 
thrice. It sounded like a horrible laugh, 
mocking him in his miserable and for¬ 
lorn plight. Presently tlu; animal that 
had uttered it shambled dow'ii the bank 
nen,r him, bringing dow'n a small ava¬ 
lanche of gravel and loose stones in its 
descent, and sniffing ominously. Reach¬ 
ing the water’s edge, it stopped and re¬ 
peated its wild cry. It w'.as .a blood¬ 
curdling sound, and Irving’s flesh crept. 
He knew' it to be the laugh of a hyena. 
He had never hes.rd of a single hyena 
attacking a human being, and he had 
but little fear of its approaching nearer. 
He picked up a small stone, and, with 
considerable efibrt, threw it at the 
beast. It scurried away up the bank 
for a few yards, when it turned about 
and again gave vent to its flendish 
laugh. 

Immediately another hyena burst 
from the covert. Presently, with a 
rattle of loose stones and earth, it 
leaped down the bank and joined its 
companion. Then the two laughed in 
concert .and moved nearer, .sniffing the 
night air fiercely. To Irving’s con¬ 
sternation, their cry w'as answ'ered from 
the d.arkness above. Soon he luvird it 
taken up by another and another, and 
yet another, at various points 011 the 
mountain-side. His heart beat violently 
for a moment, and then nearly stood 
.still with fear. The pack was upon 
him ! 

Of one hyena he had had no fear, but 
how could he withstand such numbers ! 
as now seemed to be making for the 
spot where he stood ? True, he had a 
spear, but his left arm was helpless— 
worse than helpless, for it hindered the 
free use of the right. 

The two hyenas were now' joined by 
another, ana soon Irving could hear 


them scurrying in from all directions. 
The laughter-like barking and sniffing 
of the famished bi'utes became frightful. 
The pack moved forw ard ; Irving could 
hear their feet splash in the stream. 
He picked up another stone and hurled 
it with all his might towards the spot 
where he knew the animals were 
grouped. There w as a dull thud and a 
savage yell of pain, followed by a full 
chorus of barks from the pack. This 
was follow'ed by a rush of feet over the 
sand and stones, for a moment along 
the stream, then into it with a spla^ ! 
On they came, sniffing loudly. Irving 
could see the dim outline of the leader. 
The pack w’as upon him ! 

A quick glance behind him showed, 
in the dim light, a large stone in the 
bed of the stream. Wading to this, ho 
mounted uixin it with some difficulty 
and poised his spear in his right hand. 
Intent as he w'as on the approach of the 
hyenas, he noticed the sound of ru.shing 
water, and observed that the bed of the 
brook seemed to take a sudden fall just 
below him. The vpator wras quite deep 
about the stone on wiiich ho stood, and 
this w ould be in his favour. 

Nearer and nearer came the p.ack, 
stopping every few steps to scent their 
prey. They were now fairly in the 
stream, and Irving could jilainly distin¬ 
guish their dark forms in the dim star¬ 
light reflected on the water. W^ithin a 
yard or two of his standing-place they 
again halted. Then with a wild yell 
and dash the leader reached the rock 
and strove to leap upon it. Ir\'ing 
raised his spear and struck at the black 
form with all his strength. ^ With a 
howl the hyena fell back into the 
stream, carrying the deeplj'-embedded 
spear with it. In his effort to reco\'er 
tlie spear as it slipped from his grasp 
Irving lost his footing upon the slimy 
stone, and with a loud cry fell full 
length into the foaming sti-eam. 

(To be cmtthiued.) 


Tim Oily was a flabby boy, 

A sneaking, nnctnoiis, flabby boy ; 

And yet he was his mother’s joy, 

(What boy is not?) 

He held the dreadful sw'ord “ I’ll tell " 
Above his brothers’ heads, and—well, 
W’hen that o’erhangiug weaiMo fell. 

They caught it hot. 

But w'hen at last ho went to school, 
PursuiAg his accustomed rule, 

W'ith much imjxirtancc the young fool 
Told ju.st one tale ; 

The master licked him where he stood. 
His classmates, too, were very rude, 
W^ith righteous wrath they were imbued, 
And ducked him well. 

The mother took her boy, so mild, 

From com])any so rude and wild; 

“ How could they treat her darUng child 
So cruelly ! ” 

And now he's grow n a gossip-man, 

Match that for meanness if you can ! 
And send him—’tis your only plan— 

To Coventry. 

ALLAN M. TAYLOR. 
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i M<)XTH later there was a double 
A. wedding at Reykiavik, Tliortirm 
and Leif leading to the altar of the 
little church the two lovely Christian 
maidens, Outhrida and Hallirida. Never 
w»'re weddings so gay, either before or 
after, in Iceland. Everybody was de¬ 
lighted except Freydisii, who seemed a 
little jealous that anybody’s wedding 
should eclipse her own, and showed 
rather a disagreeable temper during 
the whole time. Her Christianity did 
not appear very deeply-rooted, and 
althougii she haci shown much willing¬ 
ness to aid Leif against Thassi, perhaps 
there might be a little personal feel¬ 
ing in the matter. 

Rejoicings and festivities were kept 
up in great state. A home was esLib- 
lished for Leif with his bride at Hel- 
gastad, while a similar mansion was 
provided at Drakenness for Thorfinn 
the Accomplished with his wife, Hall- 
frida the Fair, and to these places the 
friends of the two new households were 
invited. 

Thorfinn, as a Norwegian, invited the 
champions sent by Olar Tryggvason to 
share in the festivities, and it seems as 
though Freydisa resented the grander 
establishment of “the accom^ished” 
w'arrior. Certain it is that she showed 
an amount of ill-temper on the subject, 
which produced a coolness between 
Thorward and Thorfinn, for the former 
was too devoted a husband not to be 
under the influence of his wife. 

These matters must be explained 
before subsequent events can be under¬ 
stood. It must also be borne in mind 
that Thassi’s family was of Norwegian 
extraction. 

The grand celebration of the double 
wedding being over, the boys at Green- 
dale were in great excitement about 
the coming winter. Snow-shoes were 
brought out from their summer hiding- 
places ; sledges were ^ot out, and pre¬ 
parations made to enjoy the sports of 
the Noi*th, especially bear - hunting, 
though this in general was considered 
too dangerous for boys to indulge in. 

Nothing pleased them so much as 
going to the woods of Krakenness to 
obtain pine and fir and ash trees to 
decorate the hall for the festival of 
Yule, which in the North retains its 
ancient name to this very day, without 
any attempt to disguise it under such 
a title as Christmas. Then the other 
boughs had to be gathered to represent 
the death of Baldur, the sun-god, who 
disappears for a space during the long 
polar winter. And so the mistletoe was 
called because it was the wood of which 
Loke, the spirit of evil and discord, 
shaped the arrow which pierced the 
Beaming One, and on which afterwards 
Nanna collected the tears of the whole 
world, all things having agreed to weep 
for Baldur. Then the holy-tree (our 
holly), with the drops of blood still on 
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the branches, was cut to help to swell 
the festival of Yule.* 

I “Ha!” said Osric; “our sires had 
' beautiful teachings and lovely thoughts 
I liidd(*n within their stories. I wonder 
whether the Christians will have such 
I pleasant memories as the old pagans 
I had within the letter ! ” 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Edric ; “ I like the 
Christian stories best because, l)e.sides 
the hidden teachings, I know that they 
are true, ouuide and inr 

“Yes,” stvid little Nils, “I like the 
Christian sagas because you liear such 
heavenly music in them. They seem, 
even in their gravest moods, to sing so 
sweetly and speak so surely of a happy 
home, tliat when old Gigur tells us of 
the faith I feel it to be true.” 

“Grand stories, too, they are .about 
the wars of Joshua,” said Edric. “I 
could listen to them as long as he 
chooses to talk. I like them ever so 
much l)etter than the stories of Thor 
and the Giants, though they are grand 
at times.” 

“Especially,” said little Nils, “when 
he throws his hammer at them—which 
is the lightning—and then rides after 
them in his chariot, causing the thun¬ 
der ! ” 

“The Giants are winter and snow 
and ice,” said Osric, “ and they vanish 
when the sun comes. That is what it 
means.” 

“Ah, but besides that,” said Edric, 
“there is another meaning—that the 
Giants are evil and falsehood. Evil is 
I like the cold, for it chills and dciulens 
; the htjart; falsehood is like darkness, 

I because those who have it cannot see 
the light of truth.” 

“Well, Edric,” said Osric, “we have 
higher teachings still in Christianity, 
for after the wars between good and 
evil, when men were overcome by 
wickedness, did not the great Re¬ 
deemer come and set them freel” 

“Then,” said little Nils, “there was 
some use in the old Valhalla stories if 
they prepared us to receive the higher 
truth.” 

“Depend upon it,” answered Edric, 
“if tliere had been no good in them 
they never would have lasted out so 
long. They taught that there was one 
great God, whose name was our All- 
Father. That was a truth to begin 
with!” 

This conversation took place as the 
three boys were guiding their three 
sledges over the hardened snow upon 
the way to Krakenness to fetch tlie 
plants reouired for the mystic decora¬ 
tion of tlie Greendale hall. Behind 
them came a peasant sledge to carry 
home the shrubs. The boys could 
chatter as their little Iceland ponies 
dashed merrily along the noiseless path, 

* For a full account of the “Myth of Baldur,” see 
B. O. F., Vol. VI., pp. 482. 48:1 
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' until the snow began to fall more 
' thickly, which made them fix their 
whole attention on their driving 

The snow was not yet very deep, and 
much of it lay lightly on the suriace of 
I the earth, loose and treacherous. Tlie 
boys reduced their pace, but still the 
I sledges glided briskly on until, all 
of a sudden, that of Nils apjieared 
to sink from sight. The little horse 
turned over on his side, and Nils quite 
, disappeared down a deep hole which, 
partially protected from the wind, W’afi 
not snowed up entirely. Down went 
the little Norseman through this lighter 
snow, till plump he came on something 
warm and sott. The horse seeniea 
smitten with a sudden horror, and with 
! a bound sprang, with the sleJge behind 
him, as fast as he could rush, away back 
to the spot whence he had come. The 
others seemed atTected with a panic 
fear, and darted oft’ in furious career 
madly behind the other. 

I Finding the horses were beyond con¬ 
trol, the boys leaped out into the snow, 
abandoning the sledges, their sealskin 
caps and dress securing them from cold 
and wet. 

I But little Nils was in a woeful fright, 
for as the soft and hairy mass on which 
he fell began to move and stretch, he 
realised the startling fact that he nad 
; fallen on a sleeping bear I 
' Now, though a bear-hunt is a kind of 
sport in which the hunter finds a plea¬ 
surable excitement, yet circumstances 
mav occur greatly to spoil tlie charm ; 
and though this little fellow when we 
saw him near the new-found continent 
expressed a wish to have a bear to 
hunt, he did not now repeat that wish 
at all. He was as brave a hunter 
in his way as any boy in Iceland, but 
' we are far from saying he felt pleased 
j at finding his old wash fulfilled. He 
hftd a bear, but was by no means happy, 
for the unpleasant feeling forced itself 
upon his mind that the grim bear had 
him. And this made all the difTerence, 
But he recovered from the shock, and 
darted from the cave like lava from the 
mouth of Hekla in eruption, and. 
making for the nearest tree, “shinned” 
up with greater expedition than might 
j have been expected. Quick as his 
I motions were, however, those of the 
bear were not much slower, and in the 
art of climbing the boy was nowhere in 
comparison with his four-footed rival. 
Still he had the start, and used it with 
advantage. He climbed the tall, 
straight pine-tree with a degree of 
speed that proved him quite a master 
in the art. When he had reached the 
highest point to which he dared to trust 
his weight, he cast a look below, and 
saw the monster climbing after him ! 

Each boy was furnished with a little 
axe ground very sharp, and of the finest 
temper. This was thrust loosely in the 
belt, and served to cut the branches 



from the trees. Besides this axe, each 
had a hunting-spear, such as was usu¬ 
ally worn by freemen and the better 
class in walking, only these spears were 
not so heavy as those prepared foi* men. 

As Nils climbed up the tree he let 
his spear fall down, and this induced 
the bear to pause and thoroughly ex- 
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The bear came quietly and steadily | boys: when thev are premature men 
ascending, in a grave, business-like, but | the charm of boyhood seems obliterated, 
deadly sort of manner, without much | and they are more like dwarfs! Nils 
show of hurry, but with a frightful look | was a boy, and nothing more; his 
of being cei*tain of his prey, of being i strength w'as nothing when opposed to 
used to catching boys, and sure of this | such a foe as that wdth which he had to 
one more than any. Nils w’aited quietly j measure strength. The second blow 
until a monster paw came just within ! w\as weaker than the first, and though 



Edric, without a moment’s thought, Jumped down upon his back." 


amine it before he ventured farther, 
wliich gave Nils still more time, and 
when he reached the highest portion of 
the tree that w’ould support his w’eight, 
he drew his little axe, and getting both 
his feet as far as possible out of the 
reach of harm, bent downwards with his 
axe in hand to meet the advancing 
l>ear. 

All this time he kept on calling to his 
friends, “ Ho ! help ! Edric, Osric, help! 
liears, bears, bears ! ” 


his reach ; then, wdth a dexterous sw'eep 
of the sharp, gleaming w’eapon, he made 
so shrew'd a cut at the advancing paw’ 
as nearly severed it. It was, for such a 
boy, a mighty blow' indeed 1 

But the huge bear disdained to show' 
his pain, and, holding by his other paw', 
shuffled a little higher up the tree, 
w'hich now' began to bend and cnick. I 
This made him cautious, and gave the 
little Norseman time to give the other 
paw a furious cut. But boys are only 


he cut the monster to the bone he did 
not lame him, and his life had paid the 
forfeit if the other youngsters had not 
then arrived. 

They came alone. The peasant had 
much ado to catch his frightened horse, 
whose legs he tied together w'ith the ropr 
which he had brought to bind the w ood. 
So he was occupied, for knowing that 
one horse at least was necessary to get 
the youngsters home, be w'as resolved 
to save his own, the others having 
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bolted hopt;Iessly. There is an odour 
hanging round a bear wliieh horses 
notice even at a distance. It sends 
them nearly mad. So the good peasant 
had his work cut out for iiim to bind 
his friglitene{l horse. 

Edric and Osric could not get along 
when they at tii*st attemjjted to rush to 
help their friend. Their snow-shoes 
being in the sledges when their horses 
bolted, they sank so deeply in the snow 
that they wen* nearly smothered. Then 
Osric noticed that, in running from "he 
bear, Nils had no difficulty, l)ecause Jie 
trees, growing more thickly at that 
part, had kept the snow away ; besides, 
the ground was higher—almost hilly. 
He tlierefore called to Edric to follow 
him at once. Edric obeyed, and so 
they reached the path (if path it may 
bo called) by which the bear and Nils 
had retiched the tree. Their spears 
they had retained when thrown out of 
their sledges ; their axes, too, remained 
within their girdles, and thus they were 
fully armed. 

Edric was first to reach the tree, which 
he now scaled, holding his hunting spear 
clasped firmly in his riglit, clinging 
to the tree with both his legs, and pull¬ 
ing himself upwards wdth his left and 
unencumbered hand. As soon as he was 
near enough, he plunged his spear as 
far as he could drive it into the 
monster’s Hank, but still his strength 
was insufficient, hampered as he was, to 
send it fairly home. 

The bear, methodically commenced a 
quick desent—stem foremost, as the 
sailors say—when he was met by Osric, 
whom he advanced to meet in the 
aftectionate and pleiisant method of 
the ursine race, with a fraternal hug. 
Osric advanced his spear and made a 
formidable lunge, which Bruin,mad with 
rage, cared’ little for, but liastened on. 
Osric eluded him, and slipped behind 
the tree. The b^r dropped on his 
paws on all-fours for relief,—and Edric 
seeing him below him, without a mo¬ 
ments thought, jumped down upon his 
back ! 

The pain from both the injured paws 
made Bruin growl, and he grew still 
more savage at finding an unex¬ 
pected rider on his back. He turned 
his head, showing his hideous teeth, and 
tried to reach our hero, who, delighted 
with his seat, had drawn his axe, (his 
spear had fallen from the wounded bear 
during his descent,) iind with his 
favourite \veapon commenced a vigorous 
attack upon the neck of his ungainly 
steed that ended in the death of Urm 
Major^ whose spine was sevesed by the 
blows. 

Just as he rolled down dead, the pea¬ 
sant came up running to the aid of those 
who showed how they could do without 
it! He was indeed surprised to find a 
big brown bear killed by three “un¬ 
fledged ” boys. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “ whether it be 
Christian God that helped you, or Tyr, 
the guardian god of youth, is hard to tell. 
I wish I knew, for that would settle 
the dispute for ever.” 

“ Ekiric slew him. How shall we get 
1m m home C’ vSaid Osric. 

“I hardly know. My horse would 
never do it, he is too heavy for the sledge. 
Besides, the very odour of the beast 
would send poor Rimfax OMid.” 


Thereupon Nils, descending from the 
tre(*, erica, “ Look here, Finn Glati’son ! 
Thou shalt ride back to Greendah*, and 
bring the Yarl and all his guests on 
horsel>ack and in sledges to see the l>ear 
we killed 1 Depend upon it thou \vilt 
meet them or some of them upon the 
journey hither, because our ponies ran 
like nnul straight l>ack to Greendale ! ’ 

After a shoi’t debate this was agreed 
on, the boys remaining where they were 
to watch the carcass, lest the wolves 
should come and cheat them of their 
prey. A wolf is no safe playmate, and 
at ordinary times the boys might 
}K)ssible have shirked a contest with a 
pack of them , but having slain a l>ear, 
no foe was worth a thought after a d(?<‘d 
like that ! They sent the p<*as;int otf, 
redlining his snow-shoes, and sUxxl 
upon their guard. 

“ E^h, Osric, we are ‘ Bear slay<*i*s ;' 
now we have* the right to wear his skin 
up<)n our shields ! ” 

“Nay, Eklric, thou it wins who slew 
him. We. have but small desert there¬ 
by!” 

“ Thy spear-thrust w’enkened him.’’ 

“Thy axe, though, finished him ! ” 

“ E>iends, let us not dispute ! ” cried 
little N ils. “ llatlier than that, give me 
the merit of the deed, for if 1 Inul not 
tumbled into him and spoilt his nap we 
should have gone home bearless with 
the Nvood.” 

“Quite true,” said Edric ; “Nils shall 
have the prize—the prize of valour—for 
this migiity deed. Nay, it is great 
enough to bear dividing, so we may share 
the pi-aise—that is, if we get any ! ” 

♦ sH sK ♦ 

Let us now follow, for a brief sptice 
only, the fortunes of those who had 
escax>ed from Sigvald’s care the night 
of the eruption of the volcano which 
had long Ix^en thought “ worn out.” 
These men lied briskly to\vards the 
home 'where Tliassi once had dwelt, 
surrounded by his friends—for, nithing 
as he was, he still hiul friends, Ix'ing 
very rich. Banished, an exile from his 
home, he still bore with him to a distant 
shore the sympathies of those who loved 
him for his wealth, who hated those 
who banished him, and still more those 
who caused his banishment. 

Among these four who had escaped 
from Sigvald was one, a nearer kinsman 
than the rest to Thassi, who, burning 
with revenge and baffled hate, thus 
addre.ssed his three comi)anions : 

“ E’riends, we have far to ride ere vre 
reach home. Hear what I have resolved. 
We shall all perish with this cold unle.ss 
wci get some bearskin mantles from the 
house. Let us hide somewhere, and 
■w'hen men conclude tliat we are lost, 
and cease to search for us, we will 
appear again. When yonder stupid 
yarl is fast asleep, or otherwise en¬ 
gaged, then we can steal ujwn them 
unobserved and take reveftge for what 
is done to us. What think ye ? ” 

“I like the plan,” another said; “but 
how can it be executed! The friends 
of Sigvald are in numbers here, and w^e 
have none.” 

“ There is a house not very far from 
hence where lives a friend of Thassi’s. 
He is a 5»taunch Norwegian, and rather 
laughs at all the airs these islanders 
assume. Come, let us go to him, for he 
will help us.” 


So these four men rode farther on 
their way, until they came to Ikutil, 
a man wlio owned a small estate, and 
had been fi'iends with Tha.ssi. He 
undertook to help these men, and lent 
them mantles lined with fur, fur hoods, 
fur l>oots, and all they wanted. 

“Now,” exclaimed Ikutil, “ye should 
act like men of wisdom 1 Know that 
all this trouble has ai*i.sen through the 
old witch-wife IJrma. She lives a long 
way down the coast, but she it is who 
sent Leif word that Tha.ssi meant to 
kill him ; and that was very wrong, 
because, of course, all this was Siiid in 
confidence. Who would go t^ilking to a 
spa-kunna if he should think that what 
In* said was going to lx? Lilked of! A 
troll that blur-ts out .secrots should Ixj 
burnt ! ” 

“ Y(*t that is very true. We will ride 
thither and avenge the slain.” 

They stopped throe weeks with Ikutil, 
and talked their projf‘ct over, and they 
woi*e more than ever* pleased with it 
when Ikutil exjrlaineri that this old 
crone, being grandmother of F’reydisa, 
lx)th she and Thor*ward would be furious 
if the “old hag” wero killed. And he 
concluded, saying, “She hates Norwe- 
gian-s. That is all. She only rode across 
nearly a hundred miles to spite Nor¬ 
wegian Th;us.si, not to serve Icelandic 
Leif. If we kill Unna, then we spite 
our foe, and that, by Thor! is worth 
the trouble 1 ” 

“ By Odin ! we will do it 1 ” 

So the four men r ode ofl‘, and in due 
time they r’eached the house wlier-e we 
first Siiw Eheydisa with her mother and 
the troll. 

Thf?y entered, and at first were met 
by the elfish-looking servant Aska, who 
told them that her mistress was not 
very well, and could not be disturbeti. 

the men pushed Aska on one side, 
and said, “ We mean to see her ! ” 

Rushing into the room within tire one 
which we described some chapter-s ba<*k, 
they found the witch lying upon a bed 
cover*e<l with furs, although the room 
wfis hot to suffocation. 

“ What seek ye here 1 ” exclaimed the 
troll. 

“ Revenge for Thassi! ” cried one of 
the nameless crew, and ere the .shriek¬ 
ing w'retch could call for aid, they killed 
her with their swords, and gallopeci off* 
as though pursued by fiends. 

But Aska mounted too, and rode 
apa<*e, until in three days’ time she 
came to Greendale, whero she found 
Freyclisa, who in bitter wr-ath vowed 
vengeance on Norwegians, young or 
old, men or women. 8he sought her 
husband Thorward and told him how 
.some men—Norwegian.s, friends of 
Thassi—had slain her grandmother’. 

“ Revenge I call for*, Thorward! Thou 
shalt avenge the poor old woman’s 
death ! ” 

“Just as thou wilt, Freydka; only 
not now, in the wdiiter. When tlie 
spring'comes I will challenge these men 
and kill them to give thee pleasure. 
Who are they ! Knowest thou their 
names ? ” 

“ I know no more than that they are 
Nerwegians I Thou shouldst know ! ” 

Here the conversation was inter¬ 
rupted by a tremendous uproar. 


(To be eontuiued.) 



BOWLS: THE GAME AND ITS 
LAWS. 

PART III. 

T hese deal with rare cases, but Law xvii. 
has often to be brought to bear: 

“If a ninning bowl before it has reached the 
parallel of the jack do rub or set on any i)ersoD (not 
of the playing party), or on a bowl or jack belon^ng 
to another party, it can be played again, and if 
tfiuched by the player or his partner it becomes a 
dead bowl; but if a bnw'I during its pivgresa shall 
l>e stopped by an opponent l;cfore it reaches the 
parallel of the jack, the player shall have the option 
of placing the said IkjwI wherever he may think fit. 
Every bowl which shall rub or set after it has run 
two yards past the parallel of the jack l)ecome8 a 
dead bowl, except it shall rub or set on a bowl 
belonging to the playing party, or on an opponent, 
in any of which cases it shall remain at the place 
where it stops.” 

And Law xviii. should be kept well in 
mind: 

“ If a player do strike the jack witli his howl, and 
if the jack do rub or set on a bowl or person not 
belonging to the party, the end becomes a void end; 
but If the jack do rub or set on a l)owl belonging to 
the playing party, it must remain at the place 
whence it is removed by the strike. When the jack 
is struck off the green the end is a void end. If the 
jack do rub or set on an opponent, it (‘ball be the 
option of the striker whether tlio jack shall remain 
where it rests, or whether it shall be a void end.” 

And in Law xix. we have sometliing else 
of importance, in the quaint old language : 

“ If a bowl be struck, and if it do mb or set o.i the 
striker’s partner, the opponents shall score one 
point. It a bowl be struck and it do mb or set on 
an opponent, the striker shall score one point, and 
In either case the end shall be deemed to be 
finished.” 

This gives the method of scoring off a can¬ 
non. If you hit the jock or bowl clear 
a wav you do not score till the end ; if you 
so hit them as to make them cannon against 
another howl you score at once acconling to 
the law. 

In Law XX. a stopper is put upon unfair 
play by removing a bowl from its position 
other than by playing at it: 

“If a bowl which has stopped after being played 
be displaced by an opponent or other person (except 
a partner), or If a bowl or jack belonging to another 
piuty do rub or set on it, such bowl shall be replaced 
as nearly as possible in its former position; but if 
inch bowl be displaced by the player or his partner, 
it becomes a dead bowL” 

And what xx. deals with in course of play, 
XXI. takes up in course of counting. The 
c^ts are admitted ” is another phrase for 
“the score is taken,” the casts i)eing the 
points, which are technically said to be 
“ up ” when the Tiiim)>er to make the game 
has been attained. 

“ If a. bowl be displaced by any of the playing party 
after all the bowls have been played and before the 
casts are admitted, without the consent of his oppo¬ 
nent. he forfeits as many points as the end would 
otherwise have admitted being scored. ” 

Law XXII. is headed in the old code, 

“ Casualty in the Delivery of a Bowl,” and 
runs as follows: 

“If a player, when in the act of delivering his 
l>owl, let it slip, and allow it to run beyond his 
reach, he cannot, without the consent of bis oppo¬ 
nent, leave the footer for the purpose of recovering 
the Iwwl, but it is considered a played l>owl; he may, 
however, recover the bowl if he can do so without 
leaving the footer.” 

But this law might lead to “ accident done 
•on purpose,” as a howl so slipped might act 
as a idock or baulk for tiie next player. 
Consequently Law XXIII. wits requii^ : 

“No player, for the purpose of blocking, shall 
play his bowl a less distance than three yards from 
the footer, and If he do so it shall be deemed a dead 
howL In blocking, the bowl must be played, not 
placed.” 

I.aw XXIV. is directed against another 
kind of unfairness ; 

” A player may instruct his partner in any way 
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except by showing him how bis opponent’s l>owl8 
lie, provided that he shall not, whilst his partner is 
in the act of playing, place or retain any object be¬ 
tween his partner and the jack which can have the 
effect of indicating the land to be taken, or other¬ 
wise assisting his partner. Spectat<»rs are not 
allowed to instruct, or give to a player any informa¬ 
tion whatever relating to a game.'* 

Than which nothing can be “proj)erer.” 
But now we get back into technicalities. 
Law XXV.: 

“The last player may decline to play his last bowl 
if the game be already up without his play : or be 
may request his partner to turn the jack ; and if this 
be allowed by an opponent, then such last player 
may play, and if he disturb the position of either 
the jack or bowls it shall not alter the game . but if 
a player turn the ja(;k without having a sufficient 
number of casts to make the game, or his opponent 
not having played his last 1 k)w 1, he shall forfeit as 
many points as the end will allow to have been 
made.” 

This “turning the jack” consists in a 
player showing in some w'ay that he con¬ 
siders the ganie to he up. The only time 
lie can do this is when he or his partner 
lias got the last bowl to play. 

Such a case as contemplated by Law xxvr 
would reduce liowls to a game of chance : 

“ If, during the progress of a game, it becomes so 
dark that the Jack cannot be distinctly seen from 
the footer, the game shall he postponetf to a future 
day, unless the players are unanimous to play off in 
the dark, in which case neither party can place a 
light at the jack : nor can any person be allowed to 
stand at it, except a partner, without the consent of 
the opponents.” 

With Law' xxvii. we meet with the lii-st 
mention of an umpire : 

“ If a player commence a game, and without suffi¬ 
cient cause (in the judgment of the umpire) refuse 
to tinisb. lie shall forfeit it." 

The umpire’s duties are to mark the score, 
do the mea,suring by pegs and standard, 
call the game, and decide all questions a.s 
they come along. He is not allowed to 
give any advice to the players, or offer any 
information, unless he is api>ealed to. Each 
side may have an umpire if it cares, and if 
the umpires cannot agree they themselves 
must call in the aid of a referee, whose 
decision must he binding. In ordinary 
games an umpire is not required. Bow ls is 
now' more of a pleasant pa.stime than a 
keen, exciting s|>ort In it boys and girls, 
and old and young, can jilay together, find¬ 
ing just sufficient exercise on a summer 
evening to ^lass the time w'ithont efibrt. ()f 
course it should lie playeil strictly accord¬ 
ing to rule ; but the laws are so many and 
so clear that the chance of any matter 
arising calling for an umpire’s decision is 
almost too remote to he regarde«l. 

But let n.s advance. Law* xxviii. enacts : 

*‘Xo person, while his bowl i.s running, shall stop 
a bowl belonging to another party during its course 
to prevent its rubbing airainst his own bowl. Should 
he stop the other party's bowl it must be returned, 
and his own bowl must be considered a dead bowl.” 

And Law XXIX. puts a stopper on “ follow¬ 
ing up”: 

“No player, after delivering his bowl, shall ap¬ 
proach within one yard of it during its progress.” 

The last law—the thirtieth—deals with 
“a party continuing to play,” and runs as 
follows: 

“ Should a party continue to play without throw¬ 
ing in again, one of the losers of Uie previous game 
■hall lead the jack.” 

Which in ordinary English means that the 
losers of a game liave first go off next time. 

Though space is failing us, we iniLst men¬ 
tion a few’ more technical terms occasion¬ 
ally he^rd on greens wliere the strict gome 
is keenly played. 

“ Bowling wide ” is w’hen the bias does 
not hold, and the curve given to the sourse 
is too hold ; “ bow ling narrow ” is when 
the curve is not hold enough; “ finely 
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bowled ” is w hen the shot is a gootl one ; 
to “ 1j«w1 through” is the same as to “ yard 
over,” and means to drive away the jack ; 
to “ how'l over ” is to go beyond it; “ tiow l- 
ing at length ” is how ling the distance de¬ 
sired ; a “ dead length being the exact 
distance. To “ throw” or “fling” is to aim 
at the jack or howl to knock it aw ay; to 
“miss wood” is to go through the cluster 
of bow'ls without hitting any of them ; to 
“draw a cast” is to w'in it, by howling 
nearer without striking anytliing"around or 
in the w'ay. A “gone how’l” is one that 
has stopped a hornless distance beyond the 
jack; the jack, hy-the-by, should not he 
set less than a couple of yards from the 
limit of the green. 

Finally, may our games at bowls nor 
lead to such sad reflections as those of 
Isabel of France in the Duke of York's 
garden, as given in Sliakespeare’s “ Richard 
the Second,” act iii. sc. iv.: 

Queen. —What sport shall we devise here in this 
gardeu 

To drive away the heavy thought of c:»rc ? 
//odfp.—Madam, we’ll play at bowls. 

Queen.— ’Twill make me think 

The world is full of rube, and that my for¬ 
tune 

Runs ’gainst the bias. 

(THE END.) 


^ Spiteful aSallah. 

In the cupboard I lie, but just close to my 
eye 

There’s a very convenient crack in the 
door; 

Through this same I can see how things 
happen to be. 

And can judge who acjpiaiiilance with 
me will deplore. 

I can hear “ The Head ” say, “ After fourth 
school, please stay,” 

To some culprit who soon my attentions 
w'ill need. 

And I quiver in spite when I think how' I'll 
bite. 

As of sharp castigation I dole out his 
meed. 

I am hated of all, both by great and by 
small. 

And I don’t think “The Head” even 
loves me too well; 

So revenge becomes sw'eet, and it’s really a 
treat 

To tickle a boy up, and tickle him well. 

I am supple and tough, and they soon luive 
enough. 

Who are doomed for their faults to Ijo 
touched up by me. 

1 have plenty of spring, and I know how to 
sting; 

When at w'ork you should hear how' I 
w'hlstle with glee. 

There are some folks who say that long 
past is my day, 

And who call me a relic of harbarons 
times; 

But that’s only a fad, and for hoys who are 
had 

There is nought to convince them so soon 
of their crimes. 

SO.MKRVIl.LE OIDNEV. 
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A B. C.—The symbol $ for the dollar is snid to date 
from the time of the Pillar Dollar of Spaiji, which 
was known as a Piece of Ei«ht. The S is a corrup-* 
tion of the 8. and the vertical strokes are the 
Pillars of Hercules, which were stamped on the 
coin. The word dollar is a corruption of thaler. 

Jones.—F lammoek’s rebellion was in 1497. The in¬ 
surgents ro.se in Cornwall, refusing to pay the 
expenses of the Scottish war. They marched to 
Ix>Ddon, and were <lefeated on Blackheath on the 
22nd of June. Flammock, Michael Joseph, and 
Lord Audley being executed six days aftenvaids. 

M. r. M —The Egyptians embalmed their dead on 
the supposition tliat so long as the lM>dy of the 
deceased was kept entire the soul w ould not trans¬ 
migrate. 

H. I. W.—A wooden wedding is the fifth anniver¬ 
sary : a silver wedding the twenty-fifth : a golden 
wedding the fiftieth; a diamond wedding the 
sixtieth. 

N. M.—1. Degrees are not given now at such an 
early age. But there is one on record earlier than 
yours. Doctor William Wotton was, in ad¬ 
mitted to tke B. A. degree when he was only twelve 
years and a half old. 2. Degrees were conferred 
by the Universities from the very first. There 
were masters and doctors as far back as 826. 

A. D. C,—No: the nearest approach to it is the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, with its head¬ 
quarters at Exeter Hall, and branches throughout 
tne country. 

A Sister (Jamaica).—We never retuni. or enter into 
correspondence regarding, articles sent in for com¬ 
petition (see the “Buies and Conditions"). If 
your brother did not receive “even a certificate” 
for his illuminated text, you may l>e quite sure it 
was wholly because his work did not merit one. 
He should simplv determine the more resolutely 
to persevere, and win honours where so many 
others of his own age do so. 

O. C.—We do not know of anything better or more 
practical on the subject of Ventrilonuism than the 
articles that have appeared from time to time in 
our columns. These will shortly be republished 
in our “ Boy's Own Bookshelf " series, in a volume 
entitled “ Indoor Sports and Pastimes." 

P. O. We do not know where Anon’s poems are 
publi.shed. There are so many of the same name ! 

4PPRENTICE.— An apprentice should do whatever he 
is told, however irksome it may be. ’lliere is no 
law that draws the line between what is and what 
is not necessnry for him to learn. Let him leam 
to obey—and keep his eyes open. 

4n Ancient Roman.— The Celtic names of Bath 
were Caer Eimaint and Caer yn nant twrj' nim. Tlie 
Roman names were Aquse Solis and Therma. The 
Old English name w'as Akeman ne ceaster. 

r. Richards.— There is a scale giving the length of 
a degree of longitude at every latitude in the 
“Standard Commercial Handbook," published by 
Messrs. Wame and Co. A scale Is also found in 
many geographies. 

(ONORANCK. —Get the “Guide to the Civil Service," 
published by Messrs. Cassell and Co. 

Walter,—I f you compete against a professional in 
athletic sports you will not be recognised as an 
amateur. It matters not what club you may be¬ 
long to. 

4n Old Sl'bscribbr.— It is not worth while to say 
anything about your discovery. You simply sup¬ 
port the well-known fact that stopping trains run 
faster from station to station than expresses do. 
Many other instances than the one you name could 
be given. The tin)e is saved by not stopping at 
the station. On no line in there an express run¬ 
ning on short distances faster than a stopping 
train. 

A. Reader.- Mr. J. H. Keene Is the author of “ The 
Practical Fisherman," published by L. U. Gill, 170, 
Strand, w.c. 

M. R. E.—1. Make the rails of iron; if you cannot 
cast them to the proper shape try iron wire. 
2. You can buy the rails of any size from Bateman, 
Model Museum, Holborn, W.C. 3. There is no 
book of value, and we have not yet had any articles 
on the subject. 

lAPiDARlAN.— Buy the parts for November and 
December, 1885, and January, 1886. ’Tliey are still 
in print. 

C. M.—We could ride on a bicycle from Stamford 
•Hill to Walton-on-the-Naze in a day, but we have 
no means of knowing if you could. The best map 
is the Ordnance Survey Map, an inch to the mile. 
The other maps are made up from it, and you 
might just as well have the original. 

-A. C. B.—In Spon’s “ IVorkshop Receipts," fourth 
series, price five shillings, there is a practical 
article on piano-mending and tuning, which may 
help you. It is published at 125, Strand. 
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Ajax. —The Chapel Royal, Whitehall, was built by 
Inigo Jones. 

C. A. Prossant.— 1. You might obtain a commission 
through the ranks, but the chances are so much 
against you that you would do wiser to disregard 
them. 2. Cassell’s “ History of the Frauco-Germau 
War’’ is as full as any. 

iGNonANT.— Crocodiles are reptiles, and all reptiles 
lay eggs. The eggs are without shells, and l>oth 
ends are alike. There is no l»ig end, as in the case 
of birds’ eggs. 

T. L. R —The great wall of China was hnilt in 
twenty years, and is sai<l to have a contents of 
6,350.006,000 cul)ic feet. Its materials are enough 
to run a wall round the world six feet high and 
two feet thick. 

PlGMV. —Pliny tells us of an Arabian named Gabnra 
who wa-s nine feet nine inches high ; John Middle- 
ton, “ Tlie Child of Hale,’’ was nine feet three 
inches high. 

J. Shaw.— The lines are known as “ Armstrong’s 
Good Night.’’ They are in most editions of Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Minstrelsy of the Border”— 

“ This night is my departing night. 

For here nae hinger must I stay : 

There’s neither friend nor foe of mine 
But wishes me away. 

What I have done through lack of wit 
I never, never can recall: 

1 hope ye’re a’ ray friends as yet; 
Good-night, and joy l>e with you all!’’ 

ATHLETE.— The old Greeks trained ff»r their games 
on new cheese, dried figs, ami boiled coni, w ith no 
meat; but that is no reason why we should do so. 
The climate and conditions are very different. 

Cock Thorpe.— Yes. Cock Thorpe is a Norfolk vil¬ 
lage, close to Burnham Thorpe, where Nelson was 
l>om. It consists of three houses, in each of which 
an admiral was lx>rn ! The admirals were Sir 
Christopher Mings, Sir John Narhorongh, and Sir 
Clondesley Shovel, known in nav.al history as “the 
Cockthorpe admirals.” They all began life as 
cabin-boys. 

G. Holden.— Tlie coat of arms on a billhead is not 
an annorial bearing, but you are lialile to prosecu¬ 
tion under the Trademarks Act unless you liold a 
Royal Warrant for its display. It is one of those 
things that “ a common informer ’’ can take up 
and share half the penalty. See un article on 
“ The Queen’s Tradesmen ’’ in the “ Leisure Hour ’’ 
for July, 1885. 

Jeta. —“’Tls not in mortals to command success, 
but we’ll do more, Sempronius- we’ll deser>’e it." 
is not in Shakespeare at all. It is in Addison’s 
“ Cato." 

G. Hearn.—Y ou must have a licence to carry fire¬ 
arms. A bow is not a firearm, and so no licence is 
required. You, however, “shoot" with a bow’- 
and-arrow, and consequently must keep clear of 
the Wild Birds Protection Act, etc., etc. 

J. H. B. S.—If you have no money yourself, you 
must find some one w ho has; but no capitalist 
will take up an invention until he has seen a work¬ 
ing model of it. You should apply to a patent 
agent, and get provisional protection : and then 
endeavour to get the assistance of some firm 
engaged in making the articles to which your 
improvement i.s to lie appUe«l. 


T. F. N.—See hack. The question has been answered 
quite recently. 

A. O. }*,—See our articles on steamships. Tlie crews 
of all the first-class mail steamers are alx>ut the 
same strength. The only difference is in the uum- 
l>er of stewards, and that differs each voyage with 
the number of passengers. 

A. W. C.—Particulars of examination for the post of 
telegraph clerk can be obtained from any. chief 
post-office. 

Rochda Bulldogs,-C onscience-money is the money 
occasionally sent to the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer on account of the income-tax that the^sender 
omitted to pay in previous years. 

Helios.— The articles on Photography appeareii in 
the June part for l&SO, and elided in ttie Octol>er 
part. 

W, Dec.—T here is a preparation of Indian hemp 
culled Russian Corn Solvent, which very seldom 
fails. It can he got fn)in tlie cliemists. Wash 
your feet in warm water before going to bed. 

Sergeant Experimknto.— It does not look pro 
raising, but you might use asbe.Htos. obtainable 
from the company opposite the “Times’ office in 
Queen Victoria Street; or even pumice, or flower¬ 
pot, or brick. All of these ttiiugs ore porous, and 
will stand heat. 

Cricket.—’T he trial-ball is for the convenience of 
the iKiwler, not the bat.smau. It is now gene¬ 
rally bowleil by the side of the pitch, and the bats¬ 
man is not within reach of it. 

A. M. H.—Never send verse-s to magazines unless 
you possess Independent nienn.s. It is only very 
rarely indeed that payment is made for such 
contributions. And, to speak frankly, you are 
wasting your time, as you evidently fail to under- 
staad the first principles of versification. 

Arthur.—T here are pursers and clerks on the chief 
maiI-l>oat8, but the appointments are obtainable 
only through interest with the directors or officials 
of the companies. 

T. J. Kitchener.— The B4)r’s Own Paper can be 
obtained to order in any of the towns of the 
United States. There is a depot in San Francisco. 

A, Hammond.— The best high jump was P. Davin’s 
at Carrlck-on-Suir on July 5. 1880. who jumped 
6ft. 23in ; but the reconl is now held by W. B. 
Page, of the Manhattan A.C., who at Stourbridge 
on August 15th, 1887, cleared Oft. a^iu. 

N. W.—1. The standard for the F'rench Army is now 
1*560 metres, or a little under 5ft. liin. : and ten 
per cent, of the conscripts are rejected owing to 
their not reaching that height. 2. The averages of 
height and weight at different ages giveiwin the 
reference books are either from observations on 
Belgians, or else on inmates of gaols and reforma¬ 
tories : and none of these can Ihj taken as giving a 
fair notion of the size of the ordinary British hoy. 
The average there given is. In fact, below the 
average. 3. Any man under 5ft. Oin. in height 
may fairly be called “short.” 

J. J. L. G. and Co.—1. The title-page and index are 
out of print. 2. Buy mixed grass seed, obtainable 
from Messrs. Carter of HollK)rn,or Sutton of Read¬ 
ing, and sow it according to directions. It is very 
seldom that good seed fails to give a nice lawn. 
Of course you have to treat it tenderly the first 
year. 


BOY’S OWN DOGS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM.—III. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
CATTLE- DROVERS. 

I MUST now pass 
over three 
montlis, during 
which peiiod the 
monotony of our 
lives had been 
pleasantly broken 
by the heavy win¬ 
ter rains which had 
set in, and had 
transformed the 
hush, tpiite sud¬ 
denly, as it seemed 
to me, into a gar¬ 
den with lovely 
wild Howlers, 
blooming creepers, 
and shrulxs covered 
with blossoms all 
through it, wliilst 


only caught me In hit arms.' 
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the hills and flats became carpetefl, in 
the course of forty-eight hours or so, 
with grass and acres of “ everlastings ’ 
■of diflerent and brilliant hues. 

Dry water-courses changed, as though 
by magic, into brawling brooks, and the 
river-beds, until recently merely so 
many stretches of burning white sand 
and shingle, were now fiill of v^ater, 
rushing noisily along, and tilling up 
the deep pools and water-holes hitherto 
nearly dried up by the great summer 
heat. The atmosphere felt deliciously 
co®l and clear, ancl I often found myseif 
whistling or singing as I dug in the 
gjlrden, grubbed up stumps from new 
ground, or took a turn at the old hancl- 
inill with Dick, with whom, by the way, 
I was now on excellent terms. 

It was still early on one of those 
lonely winter afternoons, when old 
Dick rushed up to Mr. Reeves, shouting 
with great glee, 

“Here they coom, muster, I do be¬ 
lieve ! If that ain’t the crack of 
Muster Ned’s stock-whip I’m a Dutch¬ 
man ! ” 

We listened for a moment, and, sure 
enough, the pistol-like snapping and 
cracking of distant stock-whips could 
plainly be heard. The sounds drew 
nearer every moment, and presently 
shouts of “ Yah-hip, yah-hipl” alternaterl 
with the sharp reports of the stock¬ 
whips and the loud hoarse barking of 
dogs. A few moments later a mob of 
cattle cx)uld be discerned in the midst 
of the dust they had contrived to kick 
up in spite of the dampness of the 
ground. A white man and two natives 
— all on horseback — wei'e wielding 
their stock-whips with great sound ana 
fury in the rear, and the instant Reeves 
caught sight of these he ran to the large 
stockyard close by and let down its 
slip rails himself. The barking and 
crocking, and shu filing sound of hoofs 
came nearer and nearer, and in a very 
short time the great mob, or herd of 
cattle, had swept past us and passed 
into the stockyard, tilling it with push¬ 
ing and poking animals, so bewildered 
and weary that they were evidently 
glad of even the rough hospitality of a 
stockyard. 

Yes, it was plainly Ned Reeves I now 
saw, who haa dismounted and was 
shalung hands heartily with liis bro¬ 
ther, so I ran up to help Dick to show 
the natives where and how to stable 
and feed all the horses. In the meantime 
the two brothers had sauntered towards 
the cottage, laughing and talking both 
at the same time, with all the excite¬ 
ment so common to people who live in 
the bush, and have but little to vary 
the monotonous round of their every¬ 
day lives. 

That evening, when I came in to tea, 
I was introduced to Mr. Reeves’s bro¬ 
ther Ned, of whom I had so often heard 
him speak, and a very fine specimen of 
a young Australian bushmfin he was ! 
Six feet high in his stockings, and a 
air of broad shoulders which would 
ave made a life guardsman hold him¬ 
self up to try and match their upright, 
easy carriage. Merry blue eyes, frank 
and yet shrewd, and a large black 
beard, which half hid a good-humoured, 
handsome face. He had much higher 
•spirits than his elder and quieter bro¬ 
ther. but both talked and laughed gaily 
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as we all ate, with open-air appetites, 
our simple supper of mrttoii, home- 
niiide bread, mid tea. I looked at Ned 
Re(*ves with inter est, and my first plea¬ 
sant impi’essinns were only (leepened as 
I knew moil* of the man with whom 1 
was destiiu*d to spend many happy 
days. The fii’st woi*ds he said as he 
gi'asped my hand showed me that his 
brother had already mentioned my 
liopes and projects to him. 

“So you intend coming up to the 
cattle-station. Mi'. Treverton ? I sliall 
be vei-y glad to see you thei-e:” this 
w’kth the most coi'dial smile and cheery 
tone, as if he were inviting a pleasant 
acquaintance* to visit him, instead of 
o(l(‘nng shelter and food to a vain youth 
who was likely to be moi*e ti'ouble than 
pi’ofit to him tor some time to come. 

“Yes, indeed; 1 should like to go 
back with you above all things, ’ I 
answered, “ if you think you couhl 
make me of any use.’’ 

“That’s all right, then,” said Mr.Ned, 
heartily; “ we shall start again in the 
morning, and I shall be glad if you 
could come on with me then. My 
brother says he has given you fair 
warning that you will have to rough 
it, so I hope you won’t mind sleeping 
without sheets and enting your tucker 
without a table-cloth, hey, my boy i 
Billy (I didn’t know what that meant 
quit^, but guessed it might be the bush- 
word for goat-mu .ton, or else tea made 
in a ‘ billy ’) and damper one day, and, 
for a change, damper and billy tire 
next. Tea without sugar, or sugar 
wiAout tea; it just depends on which 
runs out first, you know. As for milk ! 
we want it all for the calves, and never 
touch it ourselves. Do you think you 
can put up with that sort of thing ? 
It’s no joke, I can tell you !” 

“ Oh, yes,’’ I replied with all tlie con¬ 
fidence of ignorance, “ I can manage all 
that right enough, but don’t you find 
billygoat rather rank eating?” 

N^ Reeves stared at me as though 
he thought I was indeed a queer youth. 
At last he gasped, “Billygoat! my dear 
sir, why what on earth do you mean ?” 

“Y^ou told me yourself, a minute i^o, 
that we should have to live on billy 
and damper in the bush,” I answei*e<l, 
rather nettled at his manner. 

“Oh, you are a treat!” cried Ned, as 
he burst out laughing at what seemed 
to be a very poor joke, and went on 
laughing till he roared again. At last 
he turned to his brother, with “ I say, 
Gwrge, you have evidently neglected 
tliis young gentleman’s education most 
shamefully ! Billy,” he explained, turn¬ 
ing towards me, “ means kangaroo, 
not goat;” and the gigantic buSiman 
laughed loudly at my mistake. Indeed 
it was many a day before I heard the 
last of it, so far does a small joke go in 
tlie bush. 

“Now we’re settled about the grub,” 
^Ir. Ned continued, as soon as he could 
cease cliuckling over the billy blunder, 
“I must tell you what you have to expect 
in the way of society. There are lots 
of natives about the place, but I am 
the only white man within reach. 
There’s the cattle-boy, Johnnie, who is 
outside now, and my black frrote(/e, 
Dilly, who is also with me now. I 
should advise you, Treverton, to make 
a friend of that same young scamp, for 


jiltlioirgli he is a capital lad, and almost 
invaluable to me in my work, lie is an 
awful tease when he takes a dislike. 
Of courst; if ho trios any of his non- 
sonso in tiro way of practical jokes 
upon you, I shall just have to give him 
a ta.ste of the stirrup leather, but I 
dare say you will jog on all right 
togetliei*.’’ 

“The fact is this, Ned,” said his elder 
biotlior, who had Iroeii listening witli 
an amused smile on his face, “you’ve 
done j'our best to spoil Master Dilly, 
attd I should not be at all surprised to 
hear that he sits down to meals with 
you now.” 

“No, no! not quite,” cried Ned. ex¬ 
ploding again ; “ t think I know wher-o 
to di'aw the line, and what’s moi'e, Dilly 
knows it too, and never ventures to 
take any lih<‘rties with me, whatever* 
he may do with other j:)eople.” 

After a short while I left the brother's 
to talk over their afl’air's and went out¬ 
side in search of the natives, fis I felt 
rather anxious to make Mr. Dilly's 
acqujwntance. It was getting both cold 
ana dark out of doors, and no one was 
to l)e seen, so I o])ened the kitchen 
dooi', and thei'e 1 found the two lads 
ci'ouching as close as they could get to 
the kitchen fire. 

“ Hulloa, Dilly, how arc you getting 
on V' I asked, wanting to find out which 
if'as Dilly. 

The younger of the two natives, a 
nice, intelligent-looking lad of about 
my own age, with a splendid head of 
curly black hair*—for the Australian 
native’s hair more resembles that of the 
Spaniard tlian the wool of a negro—and 
a set of teeth simply per-fect in their 
even and pearly whiteness, grinnetl in 
acknowledgment of my greeting, ami 
promptly replied, in a very pleasiir.t 
voice, 

“ Me alright, what name—you 1 Me 
nothing know-um ycJu I ’ 

“ My name is Harry, and I am going 
with you and your master to the cattle- 
station to-morrow,” I answered. 

“Alright,” said Dilly, again, these 
words, which he shortened into one, 
being his great foi'mula; “tiiis my 
brother Peter* ”(a friend is always called 
a brother liy the natives, as indeed it is 
among other black peoples), pointing 
to the other boy, who had not spoken, 
but who looked cold and tired, ‘‘ Peter 
walk station, drive-um cattle, bye-um- 
bye come back ; you and me stop-u in 
there.” 

“ Yes, and j^ou and I must be gocnl 
friends, Dilly,” I said, holding out my 
hand to him, for I was anxious to take 
Mr. Ned’s hint, and get on good terms 
with this young savage, who might 
turn out either a useful friend or a 
distigreeable acquaintance indeed, ac¬ 
cording to what sort of a beginning we 
made now. 

Dilly looked at me rather shyly as ho 
just touched my tingei*s, and then 
laughed merrily, as tliough we had gone 
tlirottgh a very amusing ceremony. 
However, from that moment he called 
me Harry, and w© became excellent 
friends. 

On the following morning we wei'e 
all up by lamplight, and nad break- 
fastea, saddleci up, and were ready to 
stert for “Running River” cattle-sta¬ 
tion with the first gliiunier of daylight. 
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“(iocnl-byo, Harry, my boy,’ said 
'(toorge Keeves, as he shook me warmly 
by the hand, just as I was preparing to 
mount ; “ take care of yourself ; don’t 
l)e afi*aid of hard work or a little rough¬ 
ing, and. you'll turn out a good bushman 
ypt.” 

I thanked him most cordially and 
;gratefully for all his kindness to me, 
shook hands heartily with old Dick, 
and swung myself into the satldle. As 
soon as we had all mounted, the slip 
rails of the stockyard were let down, 
and the cattle all rushed out and set off 
•dowm the track as though they had 
determined to bolt back to whence they 
came. The stock-whips rang out sharply, 
ci*ack after crack, like so many pistol- 
shots, in the still, crisp morning aii-, 
and away we all went as hard as we 
couhl gallop, after the cattle, Dilly on 
one t:u k aiul Peter on the other, their 
horses pmncing and curveting as the 
lash of the stock-whips curlecl round 
their flanks, without, however, touching 
tliem. Ned Peeves and I brougrfit up 
tlie rear, turning round simuHaneoiisly 
for one last look and farewell wave to 
good f^ieorge Reeves, who stood at the 
paddock gate, shouting good wislies 
after us. 

Ho\^r I did enjoy that day’s cattle- 
driving ! The only thing wliich detracted 
from iny perfect liajf^piuess was the envy 
I felt ill watching the ease and skill 
with wliich Dilly and Peter cracked 
their long stock-whips. Ned Reeves’s 
whip hung, coiled irp, to a hook in 
his saddle, and after watcliing tke 
otbei’s flourishing theirs for some 
time—T .shall always think they were 
showing ofr to the new chum, spe¬ 
cially as Ned burst into one of his 
guflaw.s after a pai-ticularly brilliant 
series of reports—1 ventured to ask him 
if he would lend me his whip to have a 
try with. But he would not hear of 
doing so, declaring that he did not wish 
to see me cut my own hea/l half off, nor 
to behold my hoi*se galloping home 
with an empty saddle on his back, which 
w»uld be the least result to be expected. 
“You must lenrn on foot first, my boy, 
and then after-wards on horse!rack.’ 
And as he spoke he took his whip off 
its hook, uncui-led the long lash, and 
sent it whirling to right and left of 
him, without touching either his own 
horse or mine, bringing it down each 
time with a sliarp report. 

I promised myselt to have a try on 
the first oppoi’tunity, and in the mean¬ 
time rode along with only a switch in 
my hand, shouting, “Yah, hip! yah, 
hip ! ’ with the otliers, just to make 
believe that I was of some little assist¬ 
ance to the party. I don't fancy th{> 
cattle mindea my commands much, but 
still it was a novel and delightful expe¬ 
rience to l>e riding thr*ough the bush on 
this charming winter’s morning. The 
wattle-trees were in full bloom, yellow 
as our gorse at home ; the wild nowers 
looked like a Persian carpet on a giant 
scale, so varied and blended were the 
'delicate little blossoms. I don’t sup¬ 
pose a real cattle-driver ought to have 
nad eyes for such beauties, but it was 
all so new and enchanting to me, and 
formed, in every way, so pleasant a con¬ 
trast to my solitary, dusty tramps in 
the summer’s arid heat. The grand 
forest trees, though far apart, one here 


and one there, still lent us shade enough 
to be agreeal)le, as we rode slowly on, 
over hill and dale. 

Now and again we put up a drove of 
kangaroos, who would gaze on us for a 
moment with a look of almost human 
surprise in their soft, l)eaiitiful eyes, 
ancf then bound away as if made of 
india-rubber, disapi>earing altogether 
in an iiicredii)ly short time. 

After travelling for several hours in 
til is leisurely fasliion, we came to a 
large grassy fiat, with a liig pond or 
water-liole, at its edge ; it was a perfect 
spot for grazing, so the cattle were 
allowed to feed and rest, which they 
apjieared glad to do, for, slow as had 
been our pace, the continuous travelling 
had evident 13^ wearied and quieted them 
down, and they were now as manage¬ 
able, as so many sheep. We were glad 
enough, 1 ean tell you, to get off our 
hors(*s and sH('t<*h our legs, taking off 
our saddles and lioI»b!ing the hor.ses. 
Dilly v(*ry soon had a lire blazing, 
and a billy,” (everything seemed 
called “billy '’ in this country !) full of 
water, bubbling and boiling on it. Ned 
Reeves unpacked a smldle-bag, which 
had been filled with provisions by old 
Dick, and we all had a capital meal, for 
whicli nature and health had provided 
the best of sauces. 

The couple of hours’ rest passed all 
too quickly, and we saddled up and 
continued our journey, with the cattle 
in front of us, till just before sundown, 
when a halt was called by Ned, and we 
camped for the night. I must admit 
that when I dismounted for the .second 
time I felt very tired and stiff' after the 
long tln-y in the saxldle, although we had 
only walked our horses most of the 
time. To my surprise, Dilly commenced 
his friendlj" offices by bringing me, after 
supper, an armful of “black bo,v ” rushes, 
on which I stretched myself willingly-at 
full length, with a cli('«‘rful tire at my 
feet, putting 1113’ sa<l(lle under my head 
as a pillow in true bush fashion. That 
was all very well, but I was quite un- 
pre])ared—it was not in the book, so to 
speak—for the strong smell of horse 
emitted hy the said saddle. 

I bore it for some time, but at last, 
wlien Ned Reeves began settling him¬ 
self down near me, I could not help sa3’’- 
ing, “Look here, Ned ”—for he had in¬ 
sisted on my calling him so—“how am 
I to get rid of tliis smell of horse ?” 

“ Why, by going to sleex), of course ! ” 
he cried, choerfull3'. “The smell of 
horse, as you call it, isn’t nearly so bad 
when 3^011 get used to it. In fact, I’ve 
always found it mtlier s<X)thing, for as 
a general rule when a man gets his head 
on his saddle like this he feels that his 
flay s work is done, but that there is 
another day before him; and so he 
doesn’t trouble about smells, but just 
goes off like a top ! ” 

I could not help laughing as I listened 
to this extraordinary recipe for getting 
rid of a smell. However, I onl3’’ repliea 
by Dilly s formula of “All right. Uood 
night,” and I must have unconsciously 
acted on the advice immediately, for I 
rememberetl no more until cla3dight 
next morning, when Dilly woke me up 
by nn invitation to bresiklast, whilst the 
craekling .sound and pleasant, i-esinous 
smell of tlie newly-ht fire seemed to 
make turning out an easy job. 


CHAPTER XVI.-DRAD-MAN's SPRINjJ. 

“Where is Mr. Ned 1” 1 a.sked, as I 
sat up and looked about me. 

“N^ed and Peter walk, fiiul-uin bul¬ 
lock. He all run ’way lust niglit; lie 
want go back. B3^-uin-bye Ned aud 
Peter bring-um back 'gain.” 

“Ob, tlie cattle have gone away 
during the night, have tli<*y L’ 

“Yes, and 3"ou and me must liave 
some breakfus.s.” 

I did not quite see the force of this 
argument, and suggested that we sliould 
wait for tlie others. 

“No!” cried Dilly, cros.sly ; “come 
on. Pull-um out grub, and make-uin 
tea.” 

80 I pulled out the grub, and, liaving 
ladled into each panniKin as much tea 
and sugar as would have kept an 
English houseliold for a week, tea wus 
niJifle, and we sat flown to breakfast, 
during which my black fneiid explaiiiefl 
tliat when the cattle came in he ainl I 
would have to go on with them at oncf'. 
And this proved to be the case, for in a 
couple or hours’ time we heard the 
stock-whips, and Ned and Peter came 
into camp, driving the cattle, who 
looked very hot and thirsty, hefoie 
them. 

“Confound the brutes!” exclaimed 
Ned, as he jumped off his hoi-se ; “they 
had gone at least five miles bnfore I 
caught them up, but Pve made them 
ti-avel, I can tell you ! And now Peter 
and I will have some breakfast and 

f ive our horses a spell, wliile you and 
)illy drive on, so as to lose no more 
time.” 

The other two horses -were gi*azing 
close by, so it was the work of only a 
few moments to catch them and saddle 
up. Just as I was mounting, Ne<l, to 
my great delight, handed me his stock¬ 
whip, with strict injunctions, however, 
on no account to attempt to crack it, 
but to give an occasional underhand 
cut with it, just to let the cattle know 
I was not a mere dummy. I am firmly 
convincefl that I owe tlie fact of my 
having survived to write these recollec¬ 
tions of my early days to a sti-ict 
obedience to Ned’s earnest conimands. 

Off we started, Dilly “ Ynh-hipiiig ” 
and cracking stock-whip 'with as 
much noise as though half a dozen 
drovers were at work. 

In rather less than an hour after we 
had started Ned and Peter overtook us, 
and we tlien quickened ourp«ace, emerg¬ 
ing at la.st from the forest and coming 
out on a vast sand-plain. Of course, I 
had never seen any tiling like it before, 
but at once tliought of Captain Ma3-ne 
Reid’s description of the rolling, endless 
American pmiries. There was tliis 
marked difference, however, that 
whereas the prairies were said to l>e 
covei*ed by higli, even, waving gras.s, 
these sancl-plaiiis were at this time of 
year thickly dotted with scrub, and a 

g ^rfect mass of beautiful wild flowers. 

ut there was tlie same ocenn-likfi 
formation ; we appeared to rise on the 
crest of one long billow, only to fh'sr end 
into the valley on its fartlnu- side, tln*n 
up another low ridge, down a^uin, and 
so on over and over again. Tiie worst 
of it was there appeared to be no c i i 
to these waves of sand. As far as ' he 
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eye could reach, all round, the view was 
pr(*cisely the same. What htohul like a 
dead h*vel, until you rea(h**d it and 
found th(‘ eternal sand-lnllow lud’nre 
you, but the smiling Howcus every- 
wliere. Xot a drop of water within 
miles and mih's—no, not if one were to 
otl'er a thousand poui.ds for it ! 

‘‘ How I d(> hate these wi-etched s;ind- 
)lains ! ” said Ned, quite sav:ig(‘ly, (o en 
ns sunny t(‘mj)er tailing him. “'rids 
cv(^rlasting up-and-down work tires tin; 
cattle and horses ever so mueh moi*e 
than double the distaiu e ov<m- a hard, 
level country, and 1 guess w«‘ liav(‘ a 
good ten miles more to cover befon' wc* 
reach the Dead-man’s Si)ring.' 

‘‘ WJiat a horril)le name I I cr ied. 
“Why on earth do they call it that V' 
“Well, it’s this way,’’ said Nod, who 
seemed to like to talk a little after our 
long silent stage ; “you see, the spring 
rises at the l)ottom of a small, narrow 
well, which had originally been dug out 
by nativrvs. About ten years ag<i a 
white man and his native* driver Irad 
managed to get their team aci’oss this 
plain to where we’re going, and, as a 
matter of course, were in a hurry for a 
drink by the time they reacla'd the 
well. To their horror, they found a 
dead man—white, too—stuck fast in 
the well, head downwards. As you 
may suppose*, it wasn’t a very pleasant 
business pulling hint out, but they 
niantiged it. 'riien ther*(* was tin* gr‘a\ e 
to be dug for what was left of tin* porrr 
fellow, and there he lies to this day, no 
one even knowing what had been his 
name.” 

I had .so recently suffered the torture 
of thirst mj'.self, that 1 Irroke the 
silence which followed Ned’s gr im story 
by asking, “And so the poor cliajts had 
to go without their drink after* all f 
thinking of the teanrster and his 
servant. 

“Yes, indeed ! The man told me 
himself how he and the nati\ (‘ harl to 
lie down and sleep, or try to sleep, 
within a huirdred yards of the deiid 
man. Their hor*ses wer’e so knocked 
up, they could not go a ste]) fartliei- 
that night, but the native* brought the 
white man .sotire sot't of leaf to chew, 
so they managed to get thr’ough the 
night and reached home .safely the next 
day, but fi’oiu that time to tliis the 
place has always been called ‘D^ad¬ 
man's Spring.' ” 

“Has f'lny one an idea of how the 
poor man m(*t his fate ? " I .said. 

“He must liave lo.st his ])annikin, 

I fancy, for I r-emember hearing that it 
could not be found anywlrere. They 
searched tin* well, thinking it might 
have dropjred in. Thera* was a l)it of 
I'ope by which he could have let down 
the pannikin if he had had om*, but no 
pannikin was ever found eith(‘r ther-e 
or thei’ealrouts, .so the poor- ehap must 
have gom* down liead tii.st liimstdf for* 
a drink. I dar*e .say he was half cra/.y 
with tliirst, and he may have ]ia<l a tit, 
hanging there with his head down, or* 
else b(*en too exhausted to work liim- 
.self back to the surface, but no one 
know.s.“ 

“Ye.s, 1 can well urrdei\stand that the 

S oor fellow piv*ferred death with a 
nnk lii\st to going on without one,” 

I nmiarked, still thinking of my own 
dr'eadful experience, of wlii(*li Ned 


knew nothing, for* I could not ev<‘ii 
tlu‘rj bear* to speak of it, and Keeves, 
I knew, had rrot mentioned it tin* (*v(*ii- 
ing of his lu’otliei s an’i\ al, 

“Of course h(* did,” oii(*d Ned, “and 
.so would any man ! You peojrle li\ ing 
irr countri(‘s like Knglan(l talk about 
being tliii’sty ! why ther-e is n tt otu* in 
a tlaursand who kiurws ev(*n the rm*an- 
ing of the* woirl. I iem(‘mber oner* I 
liad b(*eiL travelling witli sheep in some 
v(*ry li<rt weather, when om* night my 
mat(* and I arrived at a native well. 
Of courst* there was no water- for- the un¬ 
fortunate s1m‘<*p, but wf* knew we should 
!>♦* able to g(*t emurgli for* ourseK es, and 
a couitle (tf jrannikins besid(*s for each of 
tin* lioi^es. ^^*s.' N(*d .said, in answer* 
to my surpris(*d face, “1 can tell you 
I'vt* .ser-n hors(*s flririk out of a pannikin 
as neatly as ]>ossil>le, without sjrilling 
a di'op. Well, my mate let down Iris 
I)annikin tii*.>t, and as he drew it up he 
made a wry face, but we* were too 
thir sty to be ])ai*ticidar*, and we nrade 
.sorm* tt*a of ilrt* tilthy stuff Wt* had to 
hold our iroses aird swallow it off as if 
it had lM*err m(*dicine. I pledge you my 
word of Iroiroui*, Harry, I doir't under¬ 
stand Irow we were not poisoired on tire 
si)ot. '^Vni h(*ar- of typhoid fev(*i*s and 
contartrinat(‘d wat(‘i', atrrl all tlie i*est of 
it. Wiry, tlt<*i*t* wet*e geiiris of every 
disease uird«*r th(* sun irr that wjiter I 
You must krrow it liad been j)itch dark 
wlren we drew it uj), but irext nroi'iring 
when w(* wt*nt to look it was eirough to 
make one sick, / cair tell you. TJreie 
was a rrativr* dog, a sirake, half a dozen 
karrgai*f>os, rats, and .sevei-al bir’d.s, all 
dead, ami — well—stiirkirrg—iir that 
lioh*,'' aird Ned niadr* a g(*stiir*<* of dis¬ 
gust at »*ven the i*(*collection of that 
gliirr])se. 

“1 sup)K)st* you did not make arry 
nroi-e t(*a out of it?" I asked, full of 
.syn*.])atlry, l)ut not knowing very ^v(‘ll 
wlrat to say. 

“'I’ea ! rriy dear* boy." cri(‘d Ned, with 
a shoi*t laugh of conteirrjrt ; “ I tu glad 
you've foil ltd a name for it Tea, 
imh-ed ! Nrx thank you ! We had 
escaped so far, and ^^ (* wer e not .su(*h 
fools as to tempt Pt*ovid(*n(*e again ; so 
we stai’ted as (*arly as jxr.ssilrN*, all the 
ear*liet* for not having any breakfast. 
W(* were in hoj)(*s of i*eacliing a large 
water hole ahead of ns bf*foi<* the siiii 
h(‘canr(i too 'hot for* the slier*]) to travel, 
hut it would Iravr* been b(*ttt*r* for us if 
e had lemaiiied wliei*e we wei-e, as it 
turm*d out, and not made that early 
star-t. After we Iiad ti*a\'elled for a 
cou])le of hour*s pt'otty comfoi*tably, the 
.slier*]) in front smelt water* and bi‘gari 
to i*uii. Five minutes after that the 
whole flock, a thousand .strong, wci*e 
pelting along as har-d as th<*y could 
aftr*r their* l(*nd(*rs, and what do you 
think was the i*r*sult F' 

“ 1 liavr* not the fairlt(*^t idea,” 1 
replir*d. 

“ W(*ll, it was just this—when my 
mate and 1 came u]) to the tlock a fr*w 
minutes later*, ymi may imagine our* 
Irorror at ser*ing tire j)oor lu utes kick¬ 
ing anrl sn*ugg]ing, one on the top of 
th(* other*, in tire water-hole, wltei*(* tlir-y 
w(*i*e dr*owning and srirotln‘i’iirg each 
otlier in thcii- tf*rr ible eag(*i’ness to get 
a di’ink. Wr* did what wr* could to save 
them, but .sheep are awkwai'd customer s 
to manage wlren they a!*e ru.shing for 


water*, and we had the greate.st diffi 
culty in saving any of th(*m. As it 
was. we left four hunflrr*d de.ul in tlir* 
l)r)r>l.” 

“ r>ut had you no idea of wliat was. 
going to hai)iH‘n ? ’ I asked. 

“(.)f cour sr* not; for* thesiniirie i-eason 
that we had taken the ])t*ec*aution fT 
.sending on a dray laden witli drinking 
ti*ouglis, as is always d<»nt* here wht‘n 
one takes sh<*ep across tin* .sfind-piaiiis. 
in summer-time. 'I'he mischief arose 
fi*nm thr* fact of the diay-hoi*S(*s having 
knocked up fioin thir st and heavy null 
ing, .so instead of ai*r*i\ing a eouj)Ie of 
days )>cfr)i*e we did, tla*y had only ber-ri 
ther*e two houi*s or so. There lay tire 
troughs all in a heaj), instead of being 
full of water and n*ady for the Hock. 
We could not po.ssibly know that, .so it 
wa.s a sur])r*ise, and an unconinionly 
di.sagreeable one too, let me tell you. 
The teamster artd Iris mate tr*i(*<l their 
h(*st to jrr event tire sheep fi*om rii.shing 
the ]>ool, but tln*y might just as well 
have tried to stoj) a tor rent. So what 
with too much water for the .sheej), and 
too little for the horses (for the dea<l 
bodi(*s of the sheep completely chok«*d 
u]) the water-hole), we lost in that day's 
jour*m*y .sometlring like five huiidrt*d 
l)ounds' woii:h of stock, and it took us a 
good year's work to get back to the 
same position we had been in l)<*foi*e we 
reached that water-liole ! However, it's 
of no use crying over dead .sheep any 
more tlran over snilt milk, so let us lx* 
tliarrkful for small merci<*.s, and one of 
them is that here w(* ar*e at Dead-man s 
Spring ! *’ and Ned Hung liim.self out of 
tire saddD, declaring that ho was as 
tir'ed a.s a dog. 

And so was I ; as tir<*d as forty dogs. 
When 1 dismount(*d, my ci*amped limi»s 
felt ahsolutely u.seless to me, and I 
should cei’taiidy have fallen baekwai’ds 
Jrad not Dilly, who Irapjreiied to be pass- 
irtg at tlie time, caught me in Iris {M*iirs. 

“ Halloa ! ” he ciK^d, “ what for you 
warrt-um lie down ? I tink-um you too 
much druirk-f<*Iiow," and h<‘ laughed 
merril 3 * at his little joke*, though ail the 
time he was su])])oi'tiirg lire carefully 
and r*ubhing my legs. 

“Oil. Dilly, f am .so tired!” T ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ Horse tii*ed too,” .said Dilly, .sagely : 

“ you must take-urn off saddle and 
lii’idle, let-urn go and get-um gi-ub.” 

Tire nec(*.ssity of doing this sj)uri’ed 
me to renewed efforts to induce my legs 
to bear me, and 1 set about acting on 
Dilly s suggestion, thouglr I staggeri'd 
about quite like a “drunk-f»*llow.” 
Whilst I was seeing to tire comfort of 
my tii*ed bea.st. Dilly was doing liisbc.st 
for my comfort, and soon brought me 
an armful of ruslies, a bed of wliieli is 
considered the heiglit of luxury in 
cam])-life. I tlrought tlreii, and often 
since, what a comfort it was to have 
tliesc native laris who made the Hi’e.s, 
boiled the water for tea, brought rushes 
for* our beds, water(*d the l)or*se.s, and 
laughefl and joked with each other all 
the time, without the slightest sense of 
the fatigue which overj)ower*ed us. 
They love the out-door life, and consider* 
it the utmost luxury to Hnd fornl and 
fodder* provided for tlrem and theii 
ste<‘ds at the end of each day's jour'iiey 
without having to .seek tl)esenecessarie.s 
for themselves. Wlrat is to us a toil- 
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some (lay’s tra\ el, is to them little | lighted at the chance of deriding a new | by the time we had finished, smoked 

or notliing more than a picnic excui*- chum. one pipe apiece, and rolled ourselves in 

-sion. “Now then, you boys!” cried Ned, ! true bush fashion in our blankets by 

When I liad had a drink of water from the brink of the well, where he I the side of a blazing fire. But I sufiered 

ind stretched my benumbed limbs on ^ luwl been indulging in the luxury of a ' such acute pain in all my limbs that I 

my bush-bed, I could not help s;iying go<xl wash, only attainable during these i began to fear I was going to have an 

to Dilly, as he came towards the fire, ' winter months when the well—a leep, | attack of rheumatism. However, it 

grinning merrily, with a bundle of tire- I narrow sort of tube in the ground — was i was only the efiects of the long up and 

wockI on his back, I full to the top, clear out of that, and down hill ride, and at last I fell asleep, 

“ Dilly, you are a very good fellow, get the saddle-bags, if you want any waking up next morning, stiff, indeed, 
•aud I like you very much.” | tucker to-night ! ” but perfectly well and strong. We all 

Dilly laughed outright, and said, i Dll' they both ran, laughing and I ate a regular bushmairs huge breakfast 

somewhat contemptuously, ! talking in a strange dialect to each ! of tea, damper, and cold mutton, sad- 

“ Me nothing like-um you, you no , other, as meri ily iis two children. I died up, mustered our cattle, who had 

g(X)d ; you too much drunk, veiy near It was not long before our simple enjoyed the good feed and abundance 
tumble down;’’ and Dilly commenced prej)arations were made, and the ' of water as much as we had, and made 
staggering and lurching about as 1 lijul i “ tucker,” food or sunper, was an early start onwards from Dead- 

done, laughing all the time. Peter : ready. The darkness soon fell uj)on us, man’s Spring, 
joined him, and they both seemed de- 1 and the stars came out bright and clear 1 {To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIII.- ICEBERGS. 

j cession, chanting the prai.ses of the mystic plants ; nor was this act ob- 

i boys, calling them bear-slayers, chain- i iected toby either of the priests, though 

I pious, sons of the North, and so forth, , both were present. Instead, however, 

I while the maids and matrons seemed as , of the slaughtering of horses to furnish 

! proud of these three youngsters as forth the food to be consumed at Yule, 

I though they were in truth their oxen were slain instead, the priests 

brothers or their son.s. declaring that to eat horsefiesh was a 

NVhen the jirocession jiad gone three heathen, custom that must be given up. 

times ix)und the room the “pontiff- With this exception, all the rites of 

chieftain” Sigvald rose from his chair | pagan Yuletide were observed. The 

of state, and, taking from his arm three half-globe cake was mixed with fiour 

massive golden bracelets, gave them to and wine and honey—the prototyjie of 

the boys, saying as he did so, “ The our more imxlern pudding—and many 

Christian creed forbids the veneration other heathen rites were then observecl, 

of the ring because our fathers u.sed it now ciuite forgotten, 

for the purpose of magic charms, also i At Ijist came Yule, the time at which 
because, while used as payment for a | the night beats ofi‘bright day and takes 
de(d, men learnt to serve each other, possession of the world. Then were the 
not for love and friendship, but for/>/(//. | Yule-logs lighted to re|)resent the 

This is opposed to Chri.stian teaching, funeral pyre of Baldur, and the Mother- 

wherefore the ring is look(xl upon by Night wa^ hailed as giving birth to a 
noise wliich we referred to at the them as something heathen, base, and new year. Christians and piigans joiimd 
close of the last chapter was occa- j anti-Christian. 1 see no reason for this on this extraordir''ry occasion, for this 
sioiKxl by a grou-p of Icelanders—gentle- i mode of thought; I think ‘the labourer , night w'as the mot. r of not only the 

men, fret^men, and peasants—who, led j is worthy of his hir(‘,’which they them- I year, but of the century, and of the 

by 8igvald, were leading Ecb'ic and his i selves believe. So I shall wear my ^ second thousand years since the nativity 

two con]panions home w ith their glori- | bracelets and give my followers and of our bles.sed Lord. It was most solemn, 

ous trophy. The slaughter of a bear friends rich arm-rings in reward of and the depth of night obscuring every- 

was .always a source of grand rejoicing, valiant deeds.” I thing at noon .seemed well in harmony 

but this victory, obtained by three mere The applause w hich greeted this i with pjigan hone still groping with a 

lads, was an unparalleled event in | speech pi-evented its conclu.sion for the 1 false, unnatural light in very deepest 
Noi*thern hi.story. Thorward threw on , moment, but when it had subsided the 1 gloom. The Christian element was a.s 
Jiis cap and mantle and joined the I warrior w-ent on : “ I therefore give my ] the polar sUir, fixed and unchangeable, 
throng proceeding to the hall, and here 1 youthful friends, Osric and Nils, as well ever the safest guide ! 
the scene was most tumultuous. For I as to my son, a golden bracelet each, to And there were games as w-ell as 

the great hall soon tilled with armed wear upon their arms in token of their fe«astin^. The boys had much to do, 

warriors, each vying with the other to I victory over their f(x; the bear ; and, for theirs the task became to please the 

<lo honour to the boys. They were | with permission of the warriors, they ' older w’arriors by mimic combats on 

apjxiinted seats by Sigvald, and six .shall to-day .sit on the dais w ith me, and the boarded floor, by various tricks and 
stout yarls went round the vast apa?-t- not dow n yonder at the lower board.” ‘ antics, performed with wonderful agility 

inent, of whom each two carried a boy Loud plaudits greeted this sugges- and grace, and telling stories of their 

lietween them, while the rest as they | tion, and the three boys w ere “ landed ” memorable voyage, and also of the 

went past drank oft* huge horns of wine, | on tlie dais from the broad shoulders of battle with the bear, 

wishing them health and hapj)ine.ss. | the wari iors w ho had carried them . Then c^ime the time of “ After-Yule,” 
The skin w'as formally divided among around the hall. Thorfrida and the | and then the Easter festival, with all 

the lads for covers for their shields mothers of the other bo3-s were proud, the marvellous observances of shooting 

imstead of the white goatskins they had indeed, that day. , at the cock, the joyful games in honour 

v/orn. Three skalcls. or minstrels. The banquet over, Fklric and his . of the sun’s return to lieaven after so 

stepped on in front i)efore the pro- friends began to deck the hall with ' many weeks of absence. Gradually *- e 
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constdiit night was broken by a sort of 
twilight just at noon. This grew each 
day a little brighter, till the Easter sun 
.'ippeated. Then the rejoicings after so 
much dismal gloom (varied by the won¬ 
derful Aurora Borealis, and sometimes 
gloi’iously brilliant stars) were such as 
we are quite unable to describe. Suffice 
it here t-o say that our old ^lay-Day 
pastimes were all derived from these. 

Then the ice broke. Oh, how it i-oared 
and cracked and boomed and rattled ! 
No Vrattle, fought with all the biggest 
guns that ever man invented, and all 
the musket crack, crack, crack ! and 
gatling rattle, could ever beat the sharp 
and angry snap, the deafening boom, 
and awful thunder of the breaking 
ice ! 

Then came the time of vei’dure. 
Summer came, not with a ‘‘spring,’’ but 
with a leaj). All things grew green as 
if by magic. Grass tiourished, trees 
returned to life, and Nature was as gay 
as she before was gloomy. Strange, 
que(*r, humaii-looking heads j)eeped 
from the water by the coast as the seals 
ventured to the land, and took an ob¬ 
servation ere they left their more con¬ 
genial element. The boys put by their 
snowshoes and got out their boats, and 
soon the time approached wlien the 
j)roj«‘cted voyage to Edric’s new-found 
country .should be commenced. 

It wfus the custom of the North for 
the married warriors to take their wives 
with them on distant expeditions, 
when‘foi'e Leif and Thortinn, with their 
lovelj’ brides, prepared to go to sea. 
The three ships Sleipner, Nagelfari, and 
Kolf- Krake sailed away togetlier. B^’arn 
had gon(‘- to Norway. 

It was a solemn day for Reykiavik 
when Eirik the Red departed. He 
called his sons I)efore him and some of 
the imj)ortant |)eople of the town, and 
addres-sed them in a long oration, of 
which but very little has come down 
to us. 

He told them how, according to the 
Eddas, a time should come when all 
things earthly must pass away, and 
then a new heaven and a new earth 
should rise out of the ashes of the past. 

“ My locks are gr<*y, my childi-en,” he 
continued ; ^'‘my time has pas.sed away 
already ! My stre^'gth is broken. I 
am not the same t .at I was forty years 
ago. And so it is with you and with 
the world. The new time is coming. 1 
see it now approaching, and the pure 
white Christ may take the place of 
battle-loving Odin. But not for me, 
my children—not for me. ^ly dearest 
son Leif Eirikson has chosen these new 
doctrines. Well, he may do so—I liave 
nought against it—but I remain a 
champion of the olden faith, the faith 
that served my fathers. It was good 
enough for them, and it will serve my 
turn. But, mark me, children, wliether 
ye lielong to Christ or Odin, do but 
your duty steadfa.stly and it will be 
well with you. Your children will see 
more of these new lights. The Christian 
heaven, with its peace and love, may be 
to tliem a dearer home of rest than our 
Valhalla. Let them have their consola¬ 
tion as they feel it best. 

“ It may be that the new-found land 
discovered by our friend may be a por¬ 
tion of the new earth that we were pro¬ 
mised, and comes together with the 
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new-found heaven of the Soutli ! It 
may l»c, but I cannot t(‘ll. The new¬ 
found land I may behold, but not the 
new-found heaven. 1 long to join our 
fathers who have gone bt-fore us to 
Valhalla. Then I shall know the truth. 
But the waves danee joyously,the winds 
sing merril}’, and 1 must haste on 
board. .My bh^ssings on you. May 
All-Father—call Him bow you will— 
be with you to the end. Farewell. ’ 

Then the air thundered with the 
noise of bhuh‘s struck stoutly sxgainst 
bucklers—a ring and clang of njetal 
that made glad the old man's lieart. 
He drew his sword and pointtal at the 
sky, tlien waved it, motioning towards 
the ship. Then sloi>ing it U])on his 
shoukhn- as a modern sohlier would, and 
holding his broad round shield tirm in 
tlie othei* hand. In* striHle on to the 
plank which led from ;i low wall of 
granite on to the dragon .s deck. Here 
lie walked aft .viid .>eized the steering- 
oar, .siiowing iliereby that he ,as.siimed 
command ; and then his w.ari'iors fol¬ 
lowed, each placing on the .side his 
shield .so as to form a rami>art lound 
the ship, to guard her from the darts 
aiul javelins of foes. Half of the crew 
then took tludr plac(*s, s(*iziiig their 
oars, and s;it awaiting Eirik’s orders. 

Soon Eirik ga ve command : the other 
Iialf of his amphibious warriors cast off 
the rojMis of twisted waliiis-hide by 
which the slii]> was moored, let loose 
the .sail, and hauled the sheet taut aft, 
while the glad breeze, tilling the round¬ 
ing sail, bore oti the dragon from the 
shore, and the stout rowers plied their 
oars to aid the power of the wind. 

The next .ship took her station where 
the Nagelfari had jus^ lain. It was 
the Sleipner, and the command of this 
devolved on Thorfinn the Accom¬ 
plished, who led his bride Giithrida first 
on board, and then allowed .sik‘1i hglit- 
ing-meii to follow as had their wives to 
bring. 

Eor the.se fair passengers accomnio- 
dation was prepared below, for though 
it was forbidden to the vikings in the 
iron time, now passing fast away, to 
seek the shelter of the space below the 
deck, the ladies were not treated quite 
.so harshly. They had their ‘‘quarters” 
down below, and these were titted with 
.such luxuries as Northern life allowed, 
though these indeed were far from 
numerous. 

The ladies did not go at once below 
to seek their “bower,’’ but watched on 
deck to .see tlie cluimpious come on 
board who should partake their hus¬ 
bands’ toil upon the way to Greenland, 
and subsequently to the new-found 
coast. 

Tliorfinn went aft to help haul taut 
the sheet, and then occurred a piece of 
cei*emony so full of Noitherii feeling 
that we must mention it. 

Guthrida, as her hu59lmnd seized the 
rope (still called the sheet) for hauling 
taut the stiil, took in her gentle hands 
the mighty rudder ; and when the rope 
was fa.stoned (or belayed), she called 
her husband to her with these worfls: 

“Thorfinn Karlsefni, take the helm 
from me. When thou art by, thou art 
our leader, thou art our helmsman, 
guide, and champion. Do with us as 
thou wilt ! ” 

Then placing in his hand the rudder, 


she joined the other women, who com¬ 
menced a solemn song, while all along 
the shore the population of the town 
shout(*<l and cheered tremendously. 
And thos(‘ wlio carried arms clashed 
their broad blade.s upon their shields, 
making a maddening sound. 

The slnp (Rolf-Kruke)commanded by 
Leif Eirikson was subject to a similar 
arrangement. The forms observed were 
just the same as those on boiird the 
Sleipner, and commenced as that re¬ 
doubted dragon cast her hawser free 
to follow the Nagelfari. 

When tlie Rolf-Krake cast hei- haw¬ 
ser otI, the cheers on land redoubled ; 
and from the three proud ships a song 
arose whicli, being timed to one sweet 
measure, sounded melodiously from the 
wild dancing waves back to the fixed 
and solemn shore. 

Our younger friends were all together 
M’ith Leif Eirikson on board iliv Rolf 
Krakc. Osric, as Ixdng older than the 
other two, was rated as a rowing chain 
pion ; while our hero and Jiis younger 
comnwle Nils weri^ station '1, one aloft, 
the other in the bow, to k ep a bright 
look-out aliead. 

Njord the l)uppy was: on board, ap¬ 
parently convinced that he was in 
command, for he ' as here and there 
and everywhere at once, barking in 
fury at wliatcMu bappciied, except 
M'ben now and then the sjn-ay from 
some ad\ancing wave drenched him 
with wat^^r, and then he barkf>d as 
madly with delight. This gladdened 
tlie cliaini)ions’ nearts, for as Njord w'as 
the first Newfoundland dog that ha<l 
been over .seen in Europe, they did not 
know how much that species enjoyed 
the eleiiauit whieh, to tlie chanijiions. 
was at once a home, a patli to glory, and; 
a tomb ; and therefore tlieir surprise 
and pleasiire knew no bounds wlien 
Ed lie's j)et displayed his fondness for 
the water. 

They sang, rejoiced, rowed manfiully.. 
and laughed and bofisted just as their 
viking sires had done of old. And si> 
the dragons progressed merrily. 

The chief had .sent Nils to the bow 
with orders to relieve his coirrrade 
Edric, and the two boys stood gazing 
at the other dragons, which, tliough 
they had the staii: at hrst, were losing 
way a little, so tJiat the three were very 
nearly abreast. 

“ Tliis is different work from our last 
passjige, Nils ! ” 

“Ay, Edric ! That's because we have 
old Eirik with us : be is lucky. * 

“ What nonsen.se I ” 

“ Oh, but he is I old Biornstioriia told 
me so.” 

“ He is not a Christian.” 

‘‘ That makes no difference ; he knows 
a lucky man as soon as he sets eyes on 
him. Byarn is a bird of very different 
kind—no luck at all: quite a raven for 
ill-luck.” 

“ Look yonder. Nils ! What's that 
away to leeward ? ” 

“ I can’t make out. Ill run to Leif 
and tell him.” 

When Leif came forwards he saw a 
mighty mass of grey and white bearing 
down on them. “ Oh,” he cried, “ that 
is an iceberg, Edric ! I wonder, as tliou 
wa.st with us on our famous trip to Ne¬ 
man’s Land, thou sliouldst forget the- 
icebergs ! ” 



“ I don’t forget then) ; but that looks 
so different from them. I did not think 
it was an iceberg.” 

Then little Nils exclaimed, “Edric, 
see yonder ! ” and, pointing in the 
opposite direction, he indicated just 
such another iceberg approaching them 
more rapidly. 

Leif q^uickly gave his warriors orders 
to “pull hard,’^ and soon they found 
themselves escaping from the danger, 
and far ahead of Nagelfari and the 
Sleinner. 

“ \Vliat can it mean ? ” said Leif. 
“They do not seem to notice their 
tremendous danger I What can we 
do?” 

“ We can do nothing,” said an old 
Norwegian who knew the coast of 
Greenland “all by heart.” “All we can 
do is to keep on, and they should follow 
up as quickly as they can. To back 
were fatal! ” 

“ What care I ? Is my father’s life or 
mine of greater value ? In any case, if 
I shirk aiding my own father, I am not 
worth the skiving. Back your oai*s, 
champions ! ” 

Then he ran aft and took the helm 
again, and changed his vessel’s course, 
.so as to help old Eirik if need were. 

Meanwhile tlui second iceberg steadily 
advanced, and, by the power of attrac¬ 
tion, began to draw the shins nearer 
and nearer to itself. The Nagelfari, 
Eirik’s ship, had lagged astern some 
time already, and now was drawn more 
forcibly astern tiian ever. The other 
ship, the Sleipner, marking her own 
pei-il, was striving hard to save herself. 

But Leif still urge<l his men to ply 
their oars more strongly than before, to 
try to reach his father’s ship in time, 
for Eirik seenwKl either indift’erent or 
blind to the great danger. In vain did 
Leif make signals with his horn ; they 
seemed to lie unheeded by the crew of 
the Nagelfari. 

At last they were awakened to their 
danger, and the tierce vikings rowed 
like men in fury. The speed, however, 
with which the oars propelled the 
ship was nothing in proportion to the 
force which w'as attracting her, and, 
despite their utmost efforts, the crew 
soon found themselves drawn nearer to 
the iceberg instea<^l of getting oft”. 

Then came the Rolf-Krake, with Leif 
on board, who cried, “fSave thyself, 
father! Leap into the sea and come 
to us ! Come, all of you, for there is 
room ! Come quickly ! ” 

Then Eirik, seeing how one iceberg 
followed him, and how* another came to 
its embrace, threatening to crush the 
ships between them, leapt, followed by 
the crew*, and swam for life towards 
the Rolf-Krake. Ropes were flung over 
from Ijetween the shields, and soon the 
wearied champions of the Nagelfari 
were safely stjinding on the deck of the 
llolf-Krak^—all except Eirik, who in 
trying to secure a rope had somehow 
missed his hold and fallen back into the 

S<*51. 

Exhausted with his labour at the 
oar, the chief seemed doomed, for he 
had not strength enough to catch the 
rope now thrown to him. Leif cried 
aloud in agony, “ Catch at the rope ! 
Hold on a moment, father ! Lo ! I will 
Rave thee ! ” and was beginning to divest 
himself of his heavier i^omments that 


Own loafer. 
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he might be more buoyant in the water, 
when suddenly there was a jjlunge, a 
splash, a struggle, and the dog—now a 
year older tlian when he came from the 
new, unnamed country—had seized old 
Eirik’s tunic in his teeth and held him 
up above the surface, using his legs the 
wdiile to counteract the action of the 
attracting ice, which seemed to threaten 
his destruction as well as that of all on 
board tlie ship. 

This sudden help restored old Eirik, 
or gave him confidence again. Once 
more a rope was thrown ; this time he 
caught it, but could not well adjust it 
in the water, though the dog still held 
him up. 

Then, quick as lightning, Edric, se¬ 
curely fastened in a rope, w’as lowered 
down to where the man and dog w'ere 
battling with grim death. He reached 
the surface of the sea, and actually suc¬ 
ceeded in fixing Eirik’s rope well and 
securely round him. The son of Odin 
seemed t-o have revived, and lent his 
aid to fix the hauling-line and to be 
hauled on board. 

The dog was all this time patiently 
swimming, when Edric, having passerl 
the rope with which he had descended 
round his ow'ii waist, took up the dog 
between his arms and caused himself to 
be pulled up on boaixl. 

\Vhen this result was brought about 
the rowel’s pulled with might and main, 
the oars w’ere double-banked—that is, 
tw’o men pulled each—the proud Rolf- 
Krake flew^ across the waves away from 
wdiere the Nagelfari w'as rushing on to 
meet the advancing ice. 

“ Pull aw*ay, champions ! ” cried out 
Leif. “ We hardly may escape, hut we 
can try ! ” 

Oh, liow^ they pull! The second ice¬ 
berg nears them now! Can they escape 1 
Pull away, champions, pull ! They near 
the end of one advancing block. They 
pull, they strain, they reaeh the ex¬ 
tremity of the huge floating mass now 
rushing madly to embrace the other. 
The two approach with such a fearful 
crash that no artillery of man’s inven¬ 
tion could ever equal it for roar. The 
stern of the Rolf-Krakd suffers in the 
ci'ash, but she has just escaped 1 The 
extra beams and exti*a armour added 
to the head and stern assert their use¬ 
fulness, but the stern fender is all 
crushed, and the Rolf-Krake would 
have been no more if the dread violence 
of the concussion of the icebergs had 
not been deadened by the Sleipner. 
Fi*agments of ice chipped off’ the float¬ 
ing mass as the good ship Hew, and the 
tremendous speed at which she tore 
along had brought her so far on that 
she “squeezed ” through, suffering much 
damage in the thick defences of the 
stern. 

“ Look at that puppy, Leif ! Didst 
thou in all thy days behold a dog like 
that ? Not two years old—not eif^teen 
months—and yet to save my life ! It is 
not much w’orth saving, but still f thank 
the puppy. Look at him, Leif ! He 
knows what we are saying as well us 
we ourselves.” 

The transports of the ^ champion, 
usually so calm, and by his creea in¬ 
different to life or death, were viewetl 
with some surprise by both the crews. 
Njord suffered the caresses patiently, 
but, for a wonder, w’as not fussy. In- 


I deed, he seemed more like a stoic than 
I the old warrior did. 
j “Nils, that was close! A narrow 
I squeak, my lad ! ” 

"For whom—for Eirik, dost thou 
I mean f ” 

1 “ No, I mean for all.” 

i “ Oh, [ suppose it is not very rare to- 
I be smashed up like that! Lucky 
I the Sleipner missed it ! ” 

“Talking of being lucky, dost thou 
I think old Eirik very lucky now ? His 
j ship smashed like an egg-shell in tliat 
: nasty way ! ” 

: “Oh, 1 don’t know ! His men are 

j safe. He is well out of it, and thougl.. 
full many things from Norway haA»> 
been lost w'ith her, yet is safe himself 
and has not lost a man ! ” 

(To be continued.) 


®lmpin'ng. 

Tiik way some men employ their lime 
When on enjoyment bent, is curious ; 

Some haste an Alpine height to climb, 
j Some hold exertion is injurious. 

Some loll along a cushioned boat, 

Some take to tedious leather-hunting 

Some watch all day a torpid float. 

Or scud beneath a bit of bunting. 

Perchance each votary might find 
Defence for his particular pleasure ; 

Suffice it that he has a mind 
To thus employ his surplus leisure. 

Amongst the very varied ways 
Of filling up the long vacation, 

I ow’n there is one special craze 
Which has my hearty detestation- 

By nature I am fond of cold, 

I hate to feel my pores perspiring r 

I don’t i)lAy cricket, so Pm told 
I really ought to stand umpiring. 

Pve done it more than once, my .sense 
Of duty overriding pleasure ; 

, My eyesight is not brilliant, hence 
I Spectators slanged me without ineasiin*. 

i The midges and the flies would keep 

Around my head a constant hunimin; 

The heat induced a w ish to sleep ; 

I always feared a ball was coniiug. 

When some one shouted out “ How's 
that ?” 

I could not settle my decision ; 

The batsman, fingering his bat, 

I Would smile in ill-concealed deri.sion. 

The captain, when the game wa.s won, 
And 1 had called the final over, 

Remarked that I'd had all the fun, 

The man who umpired W'as in clover : 

Next time that any teams elect 
Me umpire, I shall take a ticket 

For Jericho, — I don’t expect 
That there they’ve ever heard of cric! -t 
H. M. . 
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The Confidence Trick I 


B A t; K TO LIFE: 

A TALE OF THE JUNGLE. 

I5y Rev. J. R. Hutchinson, from India. 


M r. Stillwell felt sure that the squsul 
of police from Barrackpore would 
reach theencanipmeiit about dawn. But 
he knew well that twelve men could but 
ill withstand the overwhelming tloocl of 
savaras and .savara arrows that might 
at any moment he poured in upon the 
little encampment. Although ai-med 
with rides, the police were more 
accustomed to run from danger than to 
face it. But he hoped for the arrival of 
the company of sepoys from the station 
by noon of the next day. With this 
hope he quieted his own and his wife’s 
apprehension.s, stationed a guard about 
the camp, and retired to rest with his 
Kntield within reach. 

There was only the faintest blush of 
dawn in the east when he woke the 
morning following. Overcome by the 
^irevious night’s loss of sleep, and the 
fatigue and cares of the long day, he 
had slept profoundly. Glancing out of 
the tiny window of the tent he perceived 
with inward .satisfaction that the policre 
hiul already arrived. Their mu.skets 
were stacked but a few yards away. 

Coolies were dispatched to .seai*ch the 
bush for “ Prancer,” but they returned 
after a couple of hours’ absence with the 
report that no trace of the missing pony 
could be found high or low. 

To Mr. Stillwell’s great surprise eight 
o’clock passed without a .single savara 


CHAPTFJl VL—“BALL-CARTRID(iE, LOAD! 

putting in an appearance. His surprise 
became greater and tinally deepened 
into suspicion when ten o'cloc’k came 
and the hillsmen did not show' them¬ 
selves. But every moment was a 
precious gain that morning, for it 
l)rought nearer the means of crushing 
the threatened uprising and of rescuing 
his son. 

The mountaineers slept long and late 
after their drunken carouse, and the 
sun was many hours high ere the bi.ssoy 
could mu.ster a dozen capable men in 
the village street. Irving’s escape was 
discovered at early dawn, and the few 
sober men in the village at the time 
searched the jungle in all directions for 
him. They now stniggled in empty- 
handed. I’he white boy was nowhere 
to be found. 

Much vexed at his own and his men’s 
carele^ness w^hich had resulted in the 
esca^ of the captive boy—the most 
important factor in his calculations— 
the bissoy determined to put the best 
po.ssible face on the matter and to pro¬ 
ceed to the camp in force and repeat the 
demand of the previous day as though 
nothing had happened. He was confi¬ 
dent that the white boy could not have 
reached the camp unaided. Could he but 
re.ss home his point before it became 
now'll to the white dora that his son 
had e.scaped, or before the boy suc- 


ceedtnl in gaining the encampment, he 
and his |ieople would certainly, he 
reasone<l, obtain what they desired. If 
not, then—the his.soy’s face grew* dark 
and ferociou.s,and he grnspwlhis heavily- 
steeled siiear with a tighter grip. 

Measures w ere now' taken to awaken 
and sober the drunken jun^lemen 
J’hose who did not re.spond to a vigorous 
.shaking w ere beaten upon the bare feet 
, with bamlxx) nxls. Upon the larger 
number this had the desired effect, and 
with much grumbling and rubbing of 
t\ves they lose and made ready for the 
start. But a few were so much under 
I the influence of the vile ari-ack that 
even this improvi.sed bastinado hiul no 
other re.sult than that of making them 
I draw' their feet up, turn over on the 
j other side, give vent to a drunken groan 
I or two, and sink into a profounder 
j slumber than ever. 

I At last the bissoy, with a goodly 
j number of his men, started for the 
j camp. As they were crossing the brook 
I the leader stoopixl suddenly, lifted 
something from the ground, and held it 
aloft with a cry of joy. The jungleiiien 
crowded around to see what their 
companion luul found. It was the heel 
of a boy’s shoe. For a moment there 
was a flutter of excitement, and then 
the band scattered into the jungle in 
the hope of flnding the owner of the 
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A^ael. But again tlieir searcli was fruit- 
and they soon proceeded on their 
way once more, but with ej'es more on 
the alert than ever. 

When they gaiiu‘d the little clearing 
it wanted but a few minutes of eleven 
o’clock. The occupants of the tents 
were anxiously gazing down the moun- 


I tainoers now began to beat impatiently. 
This was done partly to inspire the party 
in tlie encampment with fear, partly to 
1 call in their lagging companions, i)artly 
to keep up their own counige. Their 
numbers were now being augmented 
constantly from every side. 

-Mr. Stillwell directed the police to be 


and spears. Besides these weapons 
they had a half-dozen old muskets ; but 
these were of an ancient and clumsy 
construction, and jiracticiilly useless to 
the savjiras, except for show, even if 
thew had ammunitirui. Tlie bis.soy him¬ 
self was arme<l with a bow of great 
strength, fastened upon his back in such 



“ He wept for very gladness.*' 


tain-side for some sign of the coming 
troops. 

Mr. Stillwell decided to pursue the 
same tactics he had found so successful 
in gaining time the day previous. 
MTien the bissoy sought a hearing he 
was quietly told to wait until othce 
Hours. But he had objections to doing 
this of which Irving’s father knew 
nothing. 

The tomtoms of the mob of moun- 


! in r(‘iidiness for action at a moment’s 
notice. Everything indicated that the 
hillsmen would make an early attack, 
i At this crisis he thought it best to hear 
I whfit the bissoy had to siiy. Thetioops 
could not be more than an hour’s march 
from the spot. 

The bissoy, when summoned, ap¬ 
proached as on the previous day, 

I attended by a numerous retinue armed 
. with formidable bows and arrows, axes 


a manner that the end, richly decorated 
I with peiicock feathers, projected above 
I his liejul after the manner of a plume. 
; His features woie a harsh and forbid- 
1 cling aspect, and he scanned the otHcial’s 
face with a quick searching glance as he 
I approached and nuule his salaam. He 
' luid already carefully scrutinised the 
camp for some trace of the boy. 

I “ Now, what do you want (asked Mr. 
Stillwell, severely. 
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“Bissoy want an>\\L‘r to petition,'' 
w'as the ready reply. 

“The petition niu>t <om(‘ into my 
hands beiore it can be considered and 
answered.” 

The bissoy perceived tlie force of this 
remark and its drift, and said notliing. 

“Why do you bring so many of your 
men?” 

“ Bissoy nobring. 1 ’h«*y come. They 
make request,” rei>lied tlie chief, signi- 
ticantly. 

“Very well: coin“ at two oVlock,' 
rejoined Mr. Stillwell, turning again to 
tile book lie was reading. 

“Savaramen no wait,” persisted the 


bissoy. 

“ Tliey must wait; come at two 
o'clock.” 

This show' of firmne.ss was not with¬ 
out its ellect, and the bissoy i tductantly 
turned away. As he did .so a long ring¬ 
ing note was heard far below' on the 
mountain-side. Mr. Stilhvell sprang 
exeitetlly to his feet and, calling to his 
wife, hurried to the door. Again the 
welcome sound rang up the nullah and 
echoed among the hills : — 




I 


It was the bugler of the aj)pi oaching 
company sounding a ch(.*ery ad\ ance to 
the weary sei)oys ! 

The hillsmeii also heal'd the sound, and I 
tlieir tomtoms at once gave* out a h>ud I 
discordant clamour of detiance. An 
attack was now' imminent. ' 

The squad of police, together with ' 
the few muskets that tluj camp boa.sted, : 
at once took up a (hd’ensive jKJsition j 
befoi’e the tents. Strict orders were j 
is.sued tliat the .sei'\'ants and camp 
attendants were to attend to their 1 
duties as usual. It seemed probable ; 
tliat, even in the event of an attack, the i 
police could hold tlieii* ground until the | 
ai'i ival of the troops : hut .Mr. Stillwell 
was much puzzled by the evident 
liesitaucy of the mountaineers. He 
woudere<k too, that his sou wivs not 
again produced. 

The mountaineers, too, saw their 
course of action clearly enough. It w as 
to make an immediate and savage 
attack on the little encampment, and, 
if pos.sible, carry oti' the Euroi)eans it 
contained liefore the trmips could reach 
the spot. But the drunken bout of the 
previous night had tamed theii- fiery 
spirits. Their numbei-.s, too, were still 
too small for an elective attack. But the 
striigglers were rapidly coming in, and 
the bissoy only delayed until a large 
body from another vilkige, now on tlie 
march, should he reported near enougli 
to furnish i-einfoiceinents if netnled. 
At a given signal they were to rush the 
thin line of police with a sharp di.scharge 
of arrows, seconded byanimsparingu.se 
of axes and spears. No harm wjvsto be 
(lone to the English—they wei*e to be 
taken alive, thebis.soy commanded. 

Their tomtoms l>eat a lively rally, and 
the mob advanced into the clearing in 
serried ranks. 


At that moment the bugle call rang 
(Hit iigain, near and shrill:— 



The sepoys were approaching the 
c\mp on the quick ! Arthur clapped 


his hands in gh*e : he was behind the 
tent and could not s(*e the mountaineers. 
Mr. Stilhvell strained his eyes anxiously 
down the nullah. The hillsnien hesi¬ 
tated. That moment of hesitation was 
fatal to their purpose. 

An instant of silence follow ed. TIjen 
the quick, regular tread of trained fe(‘t 
burst upon their ears, and tin* .soldierly 
sej)oys were in full view —were in the 
encam])ment. 

As th(*y entered the clearing, the 
irrt‘gular ma.ss of niOuntaim‘(‘rs lay to 
their left. The voice of tlie coimiiand- 
ing liavildar cut sliarjily through the 
hreathhxss sikuict*. 

“ Left w heel ’ ” 

The .sej)oys wheeled as one man, and 
made directly or the liillsmeii. 

“ Co. ipany, halt 1 Front ! ” 

The sepoys halted and fell into line 
two deep. 

“ Ball-cartridge, load ! ” 

Tlier(* was a lattle of ste(d— a mo¬ 
ment's paus(*. 'riie savaras, infuriated 
at the i.ssiK* of theii- well-laid ])lan>, 
were ])rej)ai iiig for tlie rush. Tliecoin- 
iimnder of the troops point(‘d to the 
agitated ma.ss of dusky fonns and 
addressed his men. 

“You see that crowd? When I .say 
‘Fire,' lire into tliein. Don’t tire over 
their heads. Front l ank, kn<*el I ’’ 

Down went the front rank upon the 
right knee. 

“ Heady ! ’’ 

Too late, mountaineers ! 

“ Present ! ' 

As the W'ord e.scai)ed the otficer s ups, 
and the double line of .seiK)ys .suddenly 
bristled witli deadly ritlixs, aninde.scril)- 
ahle terror seized uj)on the hillsnaui. 
Once before they had faced those gleam¬ 
ing barrels of polished steel, and well 
di<l they know the terrible effect of a 
w e 1 1 - (I i rt'ct ed v ol 1 (*>'. 

The hi.s.soy sprang forward and held 
up his hand. 

“ Hesei've tire ! ’’ cried the otlic<*r. 
The sepoys remained motionless as 
statu e.s. 

“ Wliat do you want now ? ” deniaiid<*d 
Mr. Stillwell of the chief. 

“ Sepoys no let tire. Savaramen go¬ 
ing liome,” replied he. 

“Direct your men to lay down tlieir 
arms, or 1 shall give the order to tii-e.' 

The hi.s.soy turned and spoke a few 
Avords to his followers. Witli wonderfii I 
alacrity they came forward in groujis 
and deposited their hows, arrows, and 
spears in one confused heap. As they 
did so they w ere ordered off to the right, 
where the squad of police surrounded 
them w itli fixed bayonets. 

When all had su rendered their 
weapons, “ Seize tlie bissoy ! ’ com¬ 
manded Mr. Stillwell, The chief was 
soon seized and bound. This operation 
w'as then repeated with each jungleiiian, 
until all, to the number of several 
hundreds, stood securely pinioned. 
They were at once placed under a strong 
guard and dispatched to the military 
station. 

The bissoy was now brought before 
Mr. Stillwell. “ Where,” demanded the 
father, “ is my boy ? ” 

The chief preserved a sullen silence. 

“You have now' nothing to gain by 
holding the boy back,” said Mr. Still- 
w^ell, repeating his question. “ Restore 
the boy, and I promise to exercise 


towards you all the leniency that lies in 
my power to show.’ 

The bissoy retieeted a moinent. He 
saw' tiuit tlie odds were \ery much 
against liim. “I not know, he at last 
repli(Ml, sullenly. 

“What ' demanded Mr. Stillwell. 

“Bissoy not know' where ))oy is,*^ 
repeated tin- chief. 

At that moiiKMit thei-e was a shout 
w’itlioiit, and a loud clapping of hands. 
Tlieii Artliui- canu* running into his 
uncl(*s tent, crying excitedly, “Oh, 
uncle I “ Prancer'.s, ’ come—and Cousin 
Irving, too. (’ome quick ! ” 

Mr. Stillwell needed no second .sum 
mons. H(* sprang to his fet^t and rushed 
from the tent. TIkm-c .sto(xl “ Prancer,’ 
w ith Iiis tether and its stake .still dang¬ 
ling from his m*<'k, quif-tly nibbling the 
.stunted grass and apparently none the 
w orse foi* his escajiadt*. Irving was in 
his mother’s arms, w ho was kissing hiin 
coiiMilsively. alternattdy laughing and 
crying for jejy. The servants crowded 
aiouiid and stumbled ovei-one another 
in the gemn-al rejoicing. The old butler 
in Ills naif crazy delight .st<)(xl near witli 
a large wat(*r cujali in one hand and a 
tiny w’iiu' glass in tlie other—the li!*st 
tliat had come to liand. Mr. Stilhvell 
approached and cla.sp<*d his hoy to his 
heart—tenderly, for he saw that his arm 
w as handag<‘(l. ^Plie .servants broke out 
into sobs of (*xcitement : and tlie little 
group retired into the seclusion of their 
can\ as ahrxle. 

It was a MK-rry ]mi-ty that wcnderl it> 
way in to the cheery diiiner-tahle that 
evening wIkmi the butler announced in 
a voice that liad a happier ring than it 
liad known for day.s. “ J )inner ready oi> 
the table, Ma-a-am 1 IVaceful liearts 
re.sted beneath the shelter of tin- 
tents that night, and more than (Hie 
jirayer, wing(‘d with gnititu<h‘, a.sceiKle<l 
to the ear of tlie All-seeing One. 

When Irving, in trying to recover tin' 
.sp(*ar, slipi)e<I from the rex'k and found 
Jiiniself going over what lie siipixised 
was the «?dge of the precipice, h" 
clutched wildly at the ])rojectiiig points 
of rock near him ; Vmt the force of the 
fall and tlie dejith and strength of the 
current, together witli the benumbed 
condition of his wounded arm, pre¬ 
vented liim from securing a liold, ana, to 
his great constoniatiou, he was carriwl 
raiiiclly down stream. Tlie bed i-ock of 
tlie stream was as smooth and slijiperyas 
though it liad been greased. Down, 
(low n he went, expecting momentarily 
to he shot over the brink of the cascade. 
But suddenly liis speed slackened, 
ceased : and when he n-cov ered breath 
and got his eyes freed of w atei’, he found 
himself in a small pool about tw o feet 
deep. *Scraiuhling to his feet he groped 
his w'ay to t lie shore. He could hear the 
faint hai-king of the hyenas up stream, 
hut they seeiiuxl completely baffled by 
his sudden disappearance, and did not 
attempt to follow' liim. In the east he 
noticed the morning star shining 
brightly, and inferred that it w'as 
near daw n. Sitting dow’ii u^xin the cold 
rocks, he rested his head ki his tw'o 
hfinds and fell into a doze. When he 
woke he was .shivering with cold. The 
star, now high above the horizon, was 
dimmed by a rosy glow, the first touch 
of dawn. 

The sky gradually grew lighter and 






the star faded. The birds awoke in the 
thickets around liini and greeted the 
coining day with clieeiy song. I’oor 
Irving wondered how tliey could sing 
so joyously in the chill air. He shivered 
violently as he crept up the bank. It 
grew lighter and lighter, but lie could 
see no trace of tlie caini)—not even a 
suspicion of smoke. What was he to 
do y He had not taste<l food since the 
day liefore, and the wound fin liis arm, 
combined with the severe shaking and 
ducking lie had just had, made him feel 
dizzy and sick. He was hatless, and 
the licrce sun would soon jKmr down its 
fiery rays upon his unprotected head. 
But it wouhl at least dry his wet and 
uncomfoi-table clothing. 

Looking carefully along the edges of 
the thicket he found some 1 lei-ries. They 
were pleasantly acid, but tilled with a 
hard seed. Besides, they left an un¬ 
pleasant astringent taste in liis mouth. 
But he ate them greedily and felt some¬ 
what refreshed. 

As he wandered hither and thither in 
quest of the berries, he .suddenly caught 
sight of a sm.'ill opening in the rocks 
above liiin. On e.xamination this 
proved to be the mouth of a roomy and 
drA’ cave, fonned by a large flat rock 
falling upon two others which .served as 
side walls. It was not the cave in which 
he had pas.sed the pievious day. 
Gathering some dry jungle grass, he 
ci-ept into the ciivernand spreiul it upon 
the rocky floor. Then, overcome by the 
fatigue of tlie night, he lay down and 
dropjied asleep. 

After a wliile he was rou.sed by the 
angry beating of tomtoms far down the 
mountain-side; at .some .savara village, 
lie supposed. Pret^ntly the note of a 
bugle fell upon his ear. He started uj) 
and li.stened eagerly. After .awhile it 
was repeated. That, he thought, mu.st 
come from the ciiinp. He crejit to the 
mouth of his den and gazed intently in 
the direction from which the .sound 
seemed to proceed. But, alas ’ echo had 
tricked him—he was looking up the 
mountain. 

As he was lying thus in the mouth of 
the cave he heard a curious munching, 
nipping noise ju.st around the rock at 
his left. He raised his head and 
li.stened, and, yes—it certainly mu.st be 
a hoi’se cropping the gra.ss. Then the 
sharp ring oi an iron-fdiod hoof on the 
rocks fell upon his ears. Sorely puzzle<l 
by these sound.s, he rose and pet*ped 
around the corner. To Irving's great 
a.stoni.shineiit he .saw—“ Prancer ! 

Regardless of the hot sun, he .spiang 
forward and clasped the ixmy about the 
neck with a joyful ciy. He wept for 
very gladness. “ Pranciu*,” as tliough 
unaei*standing the situation, pricked up 
his ears and rubbed his .soft nose against 
Irving’s hand with a gentle whinny, as 
much fis to stiv, “ Pmy don’t ciy ; you’re 
all right noAv.'’ 

To Irving’s .suiprise he found that 
“ Prancer ” had his halter on, a\ ith a 
rope and stake attiiched. From this 
circumstance he guesse<l that the ixaiy 
had .strayed ; and leading him to the 
.shade of a small tree near the cave, he 
tied him securely and left him tobroAvs(» 
at picture. But so lonely did he feel 
that he was unable to go back into the 
cave out of sight of his equine friend, 
and lay at its mouth watching him. 


The Owu Pafet. 

Irving now knew that the camp could 
not be far away ; so when the afternoon 
sun was Avell on his way to lied, he 
untied “ Prancer,” and mounting upon 
his glo.ssy back Avith some difliculty, 
grasped the rope in his right hand, and 
gently bade the pony go. “Prancer” 
for a moment stood as though in doubt 
as to which Avay to turn, then cocked 
his shapely ears and l>egan to pick his 
Avay slowly in and out among the clumps 
of bamboo undergrowth. Weak and 
sick as he Ava.s, Irving at times had 
much difliculty in keeping his seat. At 
such times he would lay his head upon 
the pony's trim mane and chisp his fat 
neck Avith both arms until the faintness 
passed ofl‘. Whether “Prancer” Avas 
tired of his lonely life in the jungle, or 
Avhether his quick ears caught the 
distant sounds of the camp, none but 
the pony him.self knows : but, at all 
events, never once did he hesitate as to 
the path to follow until he entered the 
clearing, and, as we have already seen, 
deposited his precious burden in the 
arms of the overjoyed parent.s. 

On the morning folloAving Irving's 
return, the Avife of one of the cajitive 
hillsmen cautiously opened and pecqied 
through the thicket on the edge of the 
clearing. It Avas quite de.serted. No 
Avhite tents gleamed among the trees or 
ihittered in the light breeze. The sjxit 
where but a few hours before bright 
tires had blazed and sent up their thin 
.spirals of smoke through the thick 
jungle into the clear sky as a guide to 
her feet as .she hurrieil down the moun¬ 
tain path, Avas now marked only by 
blots of grey a.she.s, Avhile from the 
nullah below there caim* to her disap- 
))ointed ears the i (‘gular musical cadence 
of the fast receding inancheel bearers’ 
song. 

(the EM).) 


GUR NOTE BOOK. 


The B.O. P. Lifebo.at No. H. 

{See next pa;ft.) 

A Bonriieinoutli correspondent wrote 
under date <>f Sep. 8tli:—“ I am sending you 
a photograph of the B.O. P. NO. II. IafelK>at. 
st«atione<l at Poole, which I photographed 
on Monday, Aug. ‘i^th, on the wca-sion of 
the annual practice at this town. The 
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enclosed extract from the local paiier fully 
describes the event: 

“ The lifeboat, oil Its massive carriadre, drawn by- 
eight borsus, left the boathouse at Toole soon aftei 
ten o'clotrk, reaching Bournemouth between eleven 
and twelve. The crew immediately proceeded t(v 
the beach, where an immense crowd of spectatoi>: 
eagerly awaited their arrival. The lioat wa» at once 
taken down to the water’s edge, where a difficulty 
presented itself. There was a very shallow’ tide, anil 
the hopses, tliough many attempts were made, failed 
to draw the heavy carriage snitlciently far into the 
water for the lioat to be properly Inuncheil. This 
involved an unfortunate delay. There was a crowd 
of probably not leas than 2,onO persons watching the 
operations, from the pier, the beach, and the cliffs, 
a larger crowd than we have seen on any previous 
occasion. Failing to effect the launch by the ordi- 
miry means, application was made to Cantain Bow 
ring of the steamship Empress, to tow’ the l>oat off, 
and the application being kindly responded to, a 
rope was inin out to the steamer, and the launch 
w as then very quickly effected. There w as rather a 
rough sea on at the time, and the capabilities of the 
lifeboat and her crew were therefore put to a very 
fair test. The crew were exercised l>oth in rowing 
and sailing, the Imat remaining in the hay till the 
middle of the aftenioon, and then being hauled up 
on to the carriage and taken hack t<* Toole. We 
should mention that Mr. G. B. Aldridge, the Hon 
Secretary to the Poole and Beiinieniouth branch of 
the National Lifeboat Association, was present, and 
snperiiiteiuled the proceedings iu connection with 
the launch, etc.” 


A Necklace of Human Fingers. 

A relic of Indian barbarian Ava.*^ reeeive<lat 
the M ar De])artment at Watiliington re 
eently. It consisted of a necklace of human 
fingers. Originally there were eleven fingers, 
strung together after the manne-i* of neck 
laces of bears’ claws, but three of them had 
Ijeen lost. This gliastly adoniment Avas 
captureil in an,attack on the Northern Che 
yennes in 1876, and each finger i-epre.se.iited 
a life taken hy the owner, the “ hig medicine 
man *’ of the trilie. The fingers had been 
jireserved hy o|KMiing the skin, remoxin^’ 
the bones, scraping away all the tissues and 
fatty sulistances, replacing the Imiiics, ami 
subjecting tlie skin to some tanning i»nM*es.>* 
The necklace Ava.s .sent to AVest Point h\ 
Captain Bourke, who is now engageil ii. 
preimring some liistorical matter relatiii;^ t<. 
the Indians. It was hronght from 
Point in onler that it might he reproduceii 
in papier-mache at the Smithsonian Institu 
tion. 


Expehiment.s avith Oil in Heavy Seas. 

Cantain Kuhlmann, of the North German 
Lloyd steamer Main, lias re|>orted in Berlin 
sonie successful exiieriments in the use ol 
oil during the prevalence of heavy seas on 
tlie voyage between Bremen and New York. 
He secured a succe.ss “ great lieyond concep¬ 
tion.” Captain Kulilmaun’s own words are 
as follows:—“We were in 50. N. and ‘23 
ileg. AV., in stormy Meatlier, with a liigli 
sea from the west. We steered Avest, and 
thus had the searightin frontof us,ho thatthe 
vessel pitched and rolled ba<lly, faking the 
heavv seas at the Ik)ws. The ^Missengeis 
coulil not remain on deck for the seas, wliicli 
rolled from the fore jiart and flootied the 
deck, and, moreover, the lioats hanging in 
the davits threatened to be wiushed away in 
the .shifting of the vessel. I re.soIved in this 
emergency to exiieriment with oil, and tAvti 
pi|)es oixning on the sides of the ship Avere 
stopjied with tow and then filled with oil. 
Avhich flowed slowly through the tow. I 
s(M)n ol)serve<l the effect, for from the fore 
sliroud.s to the stem no Avater came over, 
'riie sea had lost its jiower by reason of the 
oiling. We opened the doors and approaches, 
and the pas.sengers could stay on deck at 
will. The oiling was continued seven hours, 
and the small quantity of 511). AX’as nsctl" 
('a{>tain Kuhlmann is .so clateil Avith his 
experience that he advises other uavigatois 
to adopt the plan. 
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IN A HURRICANE OFF THE CAPE. 

Hv C.XPTAIN Gkohge Bayly, 

Author of "Sea Life Sixty Years Ago,' "Land Tacks Abroad," etc. 


D uring the last fifty years such chan^^es , 
have lieeii wrought in the equipment ' 
of even .sailing vessels, that some of tlie , 
captain's commands, as driven in tlie follow- I 
in;.j tale, may be almost unintellij^ihle to ! 
imslern seamen. At the present time you 
may pass up and down Channel for months, : 
.ind, anion;;st the ^^reat number of ships you ! 
fall in witli, will never see a studding-sail 
set. They do not now carry hands enough 
U) work them. Should this, however, meet 
the eye of an “ old salt,” he will, in fancy, 
once more pa.ss through a scene he Ints often 
experienced. 

More than half a century has elapsed 
since the stown wfis weathered which is 
herein <lesc.ril>ed, the main facts having 
been selected from the journal of the com¬ 
mander of the ship Hooghly, August ‘2Gth, 
!8^k4. In her day the old Hooghly was what 
was termed a “crack” ship, having maxle 
some of the quickest passages to Australia 
then on record. The writer, at any rate, 
had reason to speak well of her, for together 
they ]»as.sed through “strange climates and 
all sorts of weather ” for sixteen long years, ' 
and he was wont to .say “she could do any- 
diing but s|>eak.” 

At the time referred to she was homeward 
bound from India, after having iKien away 
on a trading voyage for nearly three years. 
vVith favourable winds, she had made a 


rapi«l ]»assage from the Sand Heads down 
to the south coast of Africa, and had arrived 
within a <lay’s sail of the Ca])e of (Jood 
Ho|>e. 'riiose on lM)ard were congratulating 
ea(*n other on the ])r«)s])ect of .soon weather¬ 
ing the redoubtable Ca|)e, when the strong 
easterly lneeze, 'nefore which every stitch of 
available canvas Inul Ixjen crowded for many 
days ]«ist, l)egan to moderate, ami gradually 
died away to a light, gentle air. In the 
course of a few hours the only forward 
niotion of the ship came from the imj>etus 
given her by the still following swell, whilst 
the sails Happed idly against the masts as 
each wave in succession rolled by. 

The weather continued fine throughmit 
the day, and InqHis were entertained that 
ere long the fair wiml would si)ring up 
again. An old tar, however, was heard to 
say, “ Ah, we sha’n’t ha' no more fair wind 
yet awhile. I never know’d it to fall calm 
like this here without its cornin’ on to blow 
great guns arterwards.” 

Others were more hoi)eful, ami whistled 
away with all their might, thinking to con¬ 
jure up the lost breeze again. But it wms 
all to no j)urjK>se, the wind fell lighter and 
lighter, and by the time the first watch 
came on deck it wjis almost calm. 

At eight l)ells (eight o’chK'k) the starljoard 
watch tnrne<I in ; the ]M)rt watch paced to 
and fro on the main deck and forecastle. 


i-eady to do the bidding of the officer of the 
watch, Ijeguiling the time by “ spinning 
yarns as long as the maintop-l^wline.” 

The iMirometer had fallen considerably, 
and for .some time past thecajdain had l>een 
anxiously watching the sky tor any symp¬ 
toms of a change in the weather. So long 
as none of these were visible he wjis un¬ 
willing to take in the canv;us, in ca.s<‘ the 
wind should spring up again in the right 
direction. Ten times as often as the brave 
old prophet's servant hsiked out on the sea 
from the top of Mount Carmel did the cap¬ 
tain's practised eye glance keenly over the 
north-west horizon, Jis, if it did come on to 
bhov, the wind would in all ])robability lie 
from that quarter. Many hours had he 
paced the deck, waiting and w’atching. 
Seven bells had struck (half-past eleven), 
still there were no signs of cliange. The 
sky was cloudless, but a dull haze over the 
stai-s jiartially obscured their customary 
brilliancy. As the hour waned towards 
midnight his eye liecame riveted on one 
jmrticular s|M)t in the north-west quarter, 
where a small but inten.sely black cloud 
iK'gan to rise out of the sea, at first “ like a 
man’s hand,” but rapitlly increasing in size. 
In a moment the sharj) tones of command 
were heard throughout the ship, “ For’ard 
there 1 Make it eight bells [twelve o'clock] I 
Turn the hands out! Shorten .sail I ” 
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The boatswain, who is always expected 
to sleep with one eye open, jiave a “ wind ” 
of his call, and f'rutny sail" out, “ All 
hands ahoy ! Shorten sail ! Come, bear a 
hand ! Tumble up ! Come, show a le" 
there ; here’s a lieavy squall close al)oard!” 

A^ain the captain’s voice ranj^ out, 
“ Watch, haul down all the stu'nsails and 
unbend the gear ! Don’t stop to make ’em 
up; pass ’em down in the waist! Boys, 
lay aloft and haul the to’ga’nt-stu’nsails 
into the top, and mind you make ’em well 
fast! That’s your sort, my lads ! Down 
with ’em quick ! Now clew up the royals 
and to’ga’ntsaiLs, lower away tojjsails, clap 
on yer reef-tackles and biintlines ! Out 
with that starboard reef-tackle ! Chock out 
for a close reef! That’ll do ! belay all that! 
Belay : Steady, taut the braces! Haul 
the mainsail and foresail up snug ! Soho ! 
Belay of all! ” 

Every true sailor is able to lay his hand 
at once on any rope he requires, even in the 
darkest night. The work was smartly done, 
and by the time the starlx)ard watcli had 
come on deck all was ready for reefing. 
Meanwhile the watch l)elow had bundled 
out of their hammocks ; tliey knew well 
that the master would not have called all 
hands unless there was something in the 
wind, so each man whipi^ed on his frock 
and trousers, and in a row minutes every 
one was at his station on deck. 

“ Starboard watch for’ard ! ” shouted the 
captain. “ Port watch aft! Lay aloft and 
close reef the topsails! Furl everything 
else !” 

“ Aye aye, sir,” was the ready and cheer¬ 
ful response. 

By tfiis time the inky cloud had risen and 
spread itself all over the north-western sky, 
and .‘IS the hardy tars sjirang into the rig¬ 
ging they saw the necessity of exerting 
themselves to the utmost in onler to l)e 
prepared for the approaching gale. Like 
monkeys they scami)ered aloft, and laid out 
on the toi)sai( y.ards, the smartest seaman at 
the post of honour, weather-earing in hand. 

‘*\ow then, my hearties,” he sang out, 
** light out to windward ! All fast! Haul 
out to leeward !” 

The three reefs were quickly taken in, 
and while a couple of hands made fa.st the 
booms, the young lads shinned aloft and 
furled the light sails ; the veteran tars lay 
down on the lower yards and furled the 
mainsail and foresail. * The fii*st who came 
down from aloft were sent to clew up and 
furl the mizen to|)sail. The captain, stand¬ 
ing on deck, could .see against the sky the 
dusky figures f)f his men laying out on the 

f arils, anti gave his ordei*s tis necessary. 

n aljout twenty minutes the ship (which 
had Ijeen previously untler a cloud of can¬ 
vas) was lying like a log on the water, with 
only as much sail set as wtmld sutfice to 
keep her steady in a gale ; the yards were 
then braced forward on the starboaitl tack. 
Meanwhile, the dark, hnveriiig cloud had 
expanded half way up to the zenitli; the 
remainder of the heavens was still clear, 
though the stars were dim. The intense 
Stillness was awful ; the sulxlued voices of 
the seamen, as they rolled up the studding 
sails, Iiaiiled taut every rope, and coiled it up 
in its place, might be distinctly heard from 
one end of the deck to the other. J n a short 
time everything was secured ; the light 
sails were aX stowed away and lashed fast; 
every one then awaited in almost breath¬ 
less susfjense the expected outburst of the 
gale. Higher, still higher, mounted the 
pitchy cloud, and soon the ominous sound 
of a mighty rushing wind ” was heard in 
the distance. Through the murky atmo¬ 
sphere the white to])8 of the waves liegan to 
snow themselves, lashed as they were into 
foam by the coming storm. Not a breath 
of wind was yet felt where the ship swayed 
to and fro in the confused swell, which was 


fast getting up, a sure forerunner of a g.ale. 
The few remaining moments of calm were 
spent by the officers and crew in carefully 
going round tlie deck, making assurance 
douldv sure that everything was made fast 
and all the roi^es well coiled up; for nothing 
is more dangerous on a dark night than 
ropes lying about the deck. After iiiiisliing 
their ins|>ection, satisfied that human hands 
and good seamansliip could elVect nothing 
more, they again awaited the will of “ Him 
who hath gathered the winds in His lists, 
and hath measured the waters in tlie hollow 
of His hand,” some in faith, but more in 
fear. 

Higlier vet mounted the fearful cloud; 
nearer and nearer came the sound of the 
approaching tempest and the foaming 
crests of the waves. All on board was per¬ 
fectly still yet. The seamen seemed awe¬ 
stricken ; not a word was s^ioken alx>ve a 
wliisiier, whilst busy thought coursed 
rapidly through the mind and carried it in 
imagination to far-distant scenes. The 
captain thouglit of his young wife and little 
child at home. In brief but earnest prayer 
he committed them, liimself, his sliij), and 
all on board, into the hands of Him who has 
promised He will “never leave ” them that 
put their trust in Him. Some of the sea¬ 
men also breathed a silent prayer; one 
reckless fellow rapi>ed out a tearful oath, 
but was immediately checked by the rest— 
even by tliose who at any other time would 
have been indittbreiit about it. 

Just as the dense cloud reached the 
zenith, a brilliant fla.sh of lightning gleamed 
from the centre of it, followed instantly by 
a crashing i>eal of thunder, which reverlie- 
rated throngli the still motionless air 
around. Scarcely had the roar of the thun¬ 
der passed away when, with a howl tliat 
was truly appalling, the squall burst ujjon 
the ship. 

“Hold on, lads !” sung out the captain 
just before it struck her, himself grasjung 
one of the mizen shrouds ; and every one 
clung to some r<>pe or helaying-pin to hold 
himself uj) to windward. The gallant old 
Hooghly wfis Ixniie down hy the tremenrlous 
pressure of the squall, an<l careened over 
until her lee scui)i>ers were under water. 
For a few moments it seemed as if either 
the masts must go or the sliip be thrown <»n 
her l>eam emls. Provi<lentialIy the wind 
had come far enough aft to fill the topsails, 
for had they Ijeen taken almek she Mouhl 
have been in imminent danger of going 
down stern foremost. 

In a few minutes the first fury of the 
squall subsided a little, the shii» righted 
again, and gathered steerage-way. “ Hard 
up with the helm!” shouted the captain, 
“and let her run off two or three points 
before we get the second part of it.” 

“Hard up ’tis, sir,” replied the man at 
the wheel, and the sliip run off tlie wind. 
Well it was that she did so, for as she Iwire 
away the weather-leach of the maintopsail 
was heard to shake, indicating that the 
>nnd had drawn more ahead. 

“ Keep your helm hard up, and let her 
run of,” again sang out the master. 

“ Hard up, ’tis sir,” answered the faith¬ 
ful tinioneer. 

The dense cloud now covered the whole 
sky. So intense was the darkness that a 
man could not see his own hand held up 
before his face. The only tiling visible 
w‘as the phosphorescent foam on tlie crest 
of the billows, as they CAuie roaring on, like 
lions nisliiiig on their ])rey. Then came a 
transient lull; hut little breathing time was 
there l)ef()re, with redouhle<l force, the storm 
poured forth all its fury on the reeling ship. 
Having Ixjen run oil' the wiml, she did not 
heel over so much as liefore, hut scudded 
away in a far more southerly direction than 
was* de.sirahle. Torrents of rain fell, and 
presently afterwards a sensation of intense 


cold gave notice that hail was coming ; and 
sure enouLdi, in a few moments a fearful 
hailstorm, which no man might face with 
impunity, came rattling down, and all hands, 
hut the captain, the officer of the watch, 
and the man at tlie wheel, sheltered them¬ 
selves under the weather bulwarks, wliilst 
these three turned their backs to it and 
shcltereil themselves as Iwst they could. 
The ilarkness was so thick that,* like the 
Egyptian plague, it seemed as if it could be 
felt ; save when tlie vivid fliishes of light¬ 
ning revealed to the dazzled sight the com¬ 
plete trai-ery of the ship; then the wet 
rigging and the falling hailstones gleamed 
like burnished silver in the sudden light 
thrown up against the intensified darkness, 
beyond. The vision, gone in an instant, 
w as inexpre.ssil)ly sublime; and once beheld, 
was never to be forgotten. 

After a time the gale blew steadily from 
one iKiint; the ship’s head w as brought up 
to the w ind, and the watch sent below', with 
orders to be readv to jump up at once if 
required. Wet tlirougli and weary, they 
gro|)ed their way to their hammocks, threw 
oft'their wet clothes, and were very soon 
snoring away betw een the blankets, in utter 
disregard of the storm raging overhead. 
Not so the captain, who, for uie present, 
kept charge of the deck. Holding on to- 
the rigging, exj wised as he was to the 
pelting of the jutiless storm, he was yet 
enabled to think with calmne.ss on the sur¬ 
rounding dangei-s. Ever and anon his 
practised ear detected the ffapfiing of the 
weather leach of the topsail, even amid the 
din of the temi)est, and the command, “No- 
higher." given hy liiiii, was answered in the 
.same words by the liardy steersman. As 
the gale continued, the head sea increased 
the ship liegan to ]»itch Ixiwsunder, sending 
the spray Hying fore ami aft. The oai>1ain waa 
straining his eyes in the vain endeavour to- 
get sight of the maintojtsail, when a vivid 
ffash of lightning glared atliwart tliem. His- 
eyelids instinctively closed ; ojicning them 
again he couhl .see nothing. For the moment 
he forpit the intensity of the darkness and 
tlioiight he had been .struck blind. In dread 
dismay he turned towards the lamp sum- 
l>ended over the com])a.ss in the binnacle, 
and oil ! what joy and thanksgiving filled 
his heart when he saw’ the ray of light 
issuing from it, and immediately perceived 
that it was the sudden change from pitchy 
darkness to glowing light wliicli had given 
him the sensation of blindne.ss. His soul 
wfis lifted up in grateful tiiunks to the 
Almighty. 

After two or three hours, the gale became- 
steady ; the confused sea was overpowered 
hv the long ocean sw ell from the westw’ard; 
and having proved that tlie ship was in 
good trim for weathering it out, the cAptain 
gave iij» charge to tlie offu’cr of the watch, 
and, fliving ilowii to his cabin, lie tlirew off 
his wet clothes, and putting on dry garments 
which his careful steward had laid out for 
him, he was soon snugly stowed a>vay Ix'- 
tween the blankets of his sw inging-cot, ami 
notwithstanding the how ling of the storm, 
in two minutes he was fast asleep. 

The sea still increased, and by noon next 
day was running mountains high. As the 
fine old ship rose to the summit of each 
huge wave the crest of it burst over her 
in hliinling showers of spray, straining every 
rope to the utmost, and making tlie royal 
and top-gallant mafsts liend like osiers. At 
daybreak the lioatswain again pijied “All 
hands ahoy ! ” and all were soon bu.sily cm 
ployed in swaying u]» strong tackles in onler 
doubly to seeure the lower masts. Boyal 
and top-gallant yards ami mnsis were sent 
down, and everything aloft was made a.H 
snug as iMissilile. Tliis wa.s a service of 
consideralile danger, but the crew had 
learned to pull well together during the 
three years they had lieen away ; the work 
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was smartly done, and completed by dinner- 
lime. 

For three long days the gale continued 
with unremitting fury ; on the tourth day, 
towards noon, the weather l)egan to mod- j 
erate. All this time the poor cmik (techni- ' 
••allycalled “doctor”) haa had the greatest ' 
ditficnlty in pre|)aring the daily meals. | 
Many times was the tire washed out by the 
heavy sprays, and on each occasion the i 
infuriated doctor sprang out on the weather- i 
side of the galley and shook his list at the 
waves. However, by hook or by crook, he i 
managed to send to table the never-failing ; 
and much relished three-decker sea-])ie, ; 
with which every one was content. On the , 
last day of the gale his tire was extinguished * 
^ix times ; yet, notwithstanding, the sea-i>ie 
was hamled round within an lioiir of the ' 
usual time. 

Large Hocks of seabirds, from the grace- 
•ful albatross, extendiim his wings fourteen ; 
•or Hfteen feet, to the lively little Mother 
•0,arey’s chicken, tindin" no resting-place on 
the turbulent waters, liovered around the 
ship, occasionally making a dive after some ■ 
.lloating morsel of food. 

When a gale is imxlerating, the sea is 
’f’reqiiently far more dangerous than during | 
the height of it. The mountainous waves | 
then Ijecome more hollow, and are much ; 
more likely to break on board and do 
-ierious damage. This must have ha])pened j 
to some unfortunate ship on that day, for I 
a quantity of wreck was observed drifting | 
by, which had evidently been swept from ‘ 
the deck of a large vessel. Towards the ! 
evenin<^ of the fourth day the gale ha<l con- ' 
siderably abated, but a very high sea was 
still running. More sail was about to l)e 
made on the ship, and the sailrnaker was j 
on the fore yard, putting a ])atch over a ' 
liole in the foresail preparatory to setting i 
it. The passenj^rs were seated at table in ' 
the cuduy (called “saloon” nowadays), | 
their chairs l)eing tirmly lashed to the deck, j 
They had just finished their sea-pie dinner, , 
and were conversing on the proKability of | 

1 he gale soon subsiding, and of a change of ] 
wind. The wine was placed on swinging j 
trays, and every one held his glass in his j 
•iiand, knowing that if he were so incautious | 


as to set it down on the table it would l>e ' 
gone from his gaze in no time. At this time 
the otticcr of the watch iilwerved a sea two j 
or three miles ahea<l, hipping far above : 
those which intervened lietween it ami the | 
ship, its crest rising higher ami still higher, I 
ana w ildly breaking as it swept along to- ^ 
wards the vessel with ominous rapidity. | 
The noble ship gallantly breasted wave j 
after wave, ever and anon, as if in sjairt, ' 
sending a shower of spray fore and aft. ! 

“ Ease her when sue jutches I” shouted ; 
the oHicer. j 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” answered the man at i 
the w heel. 

On came the mountain wave. The old 
Hooghly rose over the summit of the last , 
billow between herself and it, then jilunged 
hemllong down the yawning abyss, M’liile 
in the trough of the sea, the roaring surf ^ 
seemed to lie level with the mast-head ; the ! 
vessel was com]»letely liecalmed umler the ' 
lee of the wave, and the topsails Happed * 
against the masts with a force enough to | 
split them into shreds. All on <leck felt ' 
that, with all her buoyancy, there was but 
a small j)ros]iect of the good ship ever rising j 
again, ami “ Lord, have mercy u]:)on our | 
sinful souls,” was the feeling of every awe- | 
stricken mariner. As if in niockerv, a j 
number of large .albatross skimmed tfown 
the watery sloj)e and soare<I upon the other | 
side, .as much as to say, “ There, why don’t j 
you do it this way ? ” ' 

One moment in breathless suspense, the ! 
seamen aw.aited their fate ; in the next, the j 
buoyant old Hooghly lifted her heatl and \ 
looked upwards again. j 

“ She rises to it! ” involuntarily shouted , 
all hands. Ah, so she did, but not scath- 1 
less did she esca|>e. Her way ha<l lieen so | 
much <lea<lened that she was very sluggish j 
in mounting up^the briny steep, and before ! 
she could reach the summit the mighty | 
wave made a clean breach over her, and j 
buried her under its surface. For a few 
seconds she was literally under water, as 
she pa.ssed through the crest of the w’ave ; | 
she emerged on the other side of it, and it ; 
rolled aw.ay astern, h.aving missed its prey. I 
The sailrnaker came down off the fore yanl 1 
wet to the skin, and the water ninning off j 


him in streams. IVovidentially the mas s 
had been so effe<*tually secured that noni 
were carried away, but the bulwarks were 
stove in fore and aft ; the stanchions, nine 
inchex bromi and six inches thick, of goo«l 
English ofik, snapj>ed Jike carrots ; the 
weather quarter lH)at was tom from its 
hashings and turned up against the mizeu 
rigging, and a l)eautiful Deal-built cutter 
on the lee quarter was d<ashed to .atoms, 
and nothing more ever seen hut the two 
iron rings by which she h.ad been sus¬ 
pended. As the sea rolled aft, it smashe<l 
in the whole front of the cuddy and the 
two aw ning cabins, and the passengers sit¬ 
ting at mble were suddetdy up to their 
necks in water. For the moment they gave 
themselves up for lost. The oHicer of the 
watch had a narrow csca]ie from lieing 
washed overlniard, and the helmsman was 
throw n up .against the foot of the mizen bv 
the w heel spinning round as the sea struck 
the rudder. The water in the cabin found 
a i>assage for itself throimh the hatchway 
on to tlie lower deck, and thence into the 
hold, where it washed out seven hundred 
bags of saltpetre. 

The ])uini>s were manned at once, and 
.after several hours’ hard work the water 
w.as punqK*d out. If .another sea of e<pial 
magnitude had quickly followed, the ship 
must inevitably have foundered, but He 
w ho “ m.aketh the stonii a c.alni, so that the 
waves thereof .are still, ’ had otherwise de¬ 
creed. It seemed as if that huge w.ave w.as 
the last display of the strength of the gale, 
for the sea became, much snuKither imme- 
<liately afterwards. In the course of the 
next day the wiml veered round to S.W. 
and South, by the follow ing evening a course 
was sha|^)eil round (’ajie Agulhas ; topgal¬ 
lant and royal m.asts and yards were swayed 
aloft again, 

“ Connies and topsails, topga’nt sails also, 

With stu'nsnils on both sides aloft and below. 

And royals and skysails and moonsails so high,— 
At the sound of the pipe, ev’ry thing it did fly ;** 

an«l aw.ay hounded tlic Hooghly before the 
following sea, rolling down to St. Helena, 
and in «iue time arrived safely in our island 
home. 


THE WHISTLES OF THE WORLD. 


PART ir. 


H ere, as a contrast (Fig. 5 ), is a signal Here (Fig. 6) is the hoatsw’ain’s pii>e, in 
whistle, giving four notes: one with which the difference in the length of the 



Fig. 5. 


the air. It is not everyone that can blow a 
l^)atswain’s ])ipe at tirst trial. 

Here (Fig. 7 ) is a Sw iss railroad w histle, 



Fig. 7. 


which is on somewhat the same lines, and 
seems to be a rough adaptation of the key 
whistle that often comes in so handy. 

Here (Fig. 8) is an army wliistle, in which 


both notes cIose<l, one with each of the note is got by playing on the end, while 
motes open, one with both notes open. Imr and sphere are held so as to guide down 



Fig. 6. 



Fig. 8. 


the signals are given by the long and short 
breaths. 




Tl^e Own 


Mr 


Here (Fig. 9) is a j>oliee whistle, on wliieh 



Fig. 9. 


the signals given are few, l)eing merely 
calls for assistance. 

Here (Fig. 10) is an unu.sual tyiHi of rail- 



Fig. 10. 


^ay whistle, the shape most familiar in 



Fig. II. 


this country being Fig. 11, which is gene¬ 
rally made in wocmI, and not metal. 

In Fig. 12 we have a tyjie of noted 



Fig. 12. 


whistle, admitting-of some variations; and 
in Fig. 13 we have another schoolboy 



Fig. la 


whistle of a somewhat uncommon kind, the 
hole at the top giving more power of varia¬ 
tion. 

Fig. 14 is like Fig. 12, but differs from it 



Fig. 14. 


in the peculiar tooth over the hole. It is 
the w histle in use among the French fire¬ 
men. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 189. 

liy Mrs. Soph IK .Schett. 


iti.Aru 



WTiite to play, and mate in thiee (3) moves. 


Scotch Gambit. 

Played in August last, at 'Westmoreland, 
"between D. S. M. (Wliito), and J. S. W. 
(Black). 



WHITE. 

BLACK. 

1. 

P-K4 

P-K4 


Kt—K B3 

Kt—Q B 3 

3. 

1*-Q4 

PxP 

4. 

R -Q B4 

P-K Kt 3 

5. 

Kt—Kt 5 

Kt—R 3 

6. 

Q-B .3 

Kt-K 4 

7. 

Q-Q Kt 3 

Kt X B 

8. 

Q X Kt 

P—Q B 4 

9. 

Kt—K B 3 

P—Q Kt 3 

10. 

B—B4 

B-Q Kt 2 

11. 

P—B3 

BxP 

12. 

PxP 

PxP 

13. 

QxP 

B X K Kt 

14. 

QxR 

BxP 

15. 

BxKt 

Q-K 2 (ch.) 

16. 

K-Qsq. 

BxR 

17. 

QxP 

B—B 6 (ch.) 

18. 

K—B sq. 



Black now played Q—K 6 (ch), and after 
19, BxQ, resigned, but he might have 
given checkmate in three moves by Q—K 8 
(ch.) 19, K-B 2, Q-Q 8 (ch.), 20, K-B .3, 
R—B sq. mate. 



Fig. 16. 


Fig 15 is a square whistle with a hole, 
giving it two notes. 



Fig. 16. 


Fig. 16 is an ordinary cab whistle, hardly 
powerful enough to be of use in London. 

(To bf eotUinued.) 


To Chess Correspondents. 

W. (L (Vauxhall).—The new version also 
contains duals, and can be solved by 1, Kt 
—Q G (ch.). 

The problem composers of Bohemia are 
alx)ut to publish a .selection of 300 problems 
under the title of Ceske iilohy sachove ' 
(Bohemian Chess Problems). The price of 
the book to subscribers will be 6s., but 
after publication it wiill he 8s. Subscriptions 
to be sent to Jan Karel, Prague l. Radnice. 
If a sufficient number of the che.ssplayers in 
England and America should subscribe, 
then a translation of the introduction into 
the English language will be added. 


(HorvcspontJcncf. 


Heath. —Price of Antrora rabbit depends on quality, 
pedigree, etc. Get luick and doe lM)tb. .See 
advertisements in "Exchange and Mart" or 
‘•Poultry." 

Entomolooist.— 1. If you are going in for ent«)ino- 
I^KX you had better get u hHiidlKtok. 2. Yes, what 
will cure snake-skins will do for birds. 

Medical Student.—To answer your query would 
occupy two pages in our paper. Borrow a Navy 
List, and wiite to Director-General,Medical Depart¬ 
ment, Royal Navy, Whiteball. 

Monte Cuisto.—W e could not tell without exami- 
natiou. It may 1>e fat, but it may be worse. 
Consult a medical man iu your owji neigh)>our- 
hoo<l. 

Rabbit keeper.—I f there is matter in the flap of 
ear, let it out by free incision. Keep very clean, 
wash frequently, and use oxide of zinc ointment. 

GRIMALKIN.—Yes, there .arc at lea.st two books pul>- 
lished oil cats. Write to Messrs. Dean and Son, 
ItilA, Fleet .Street. 

B<iy s Sister.—A n outhouse will do for an owl to 
live in. Give dead mice (imt poisoned ones) if you 
can get tliem, and deail birds, but irinclpally 
scraps of butcher's meat. A large cage with perch, 
and a dark corner in it, is best. 

G. II. Ki.i.is.--Almost every county has mimes of its 
own lor bir<is. We are sorry to say we cannot 
help you. H.ad you descrilied the birds them¬ 
selves it might have been different. 

C. W. (Holloway.)—Personally we think the better 
plan is to keep the Summer and Christinas num¬ 
bers separate, and when one has sutHcient to form 
.1 goodly volume; bind tliein logetlier. The cases 
we prepare for the Annual are not intended to 
contain the two extra parts. 

Reformer (Liverpool), "Cldb,” and Others.—W'e 
hope shortly to issue all the training articles in 
our earlier volumes, with many additions, in a 
cheap handbook, in our "Boy’s Own Bookshelf' 
series. 

Would-be Reader- and Others. — The only bound 
volumes of tlie B. O. P. we now have in print are 
V'ols. IV. to IX. inclusive. A few irregular parts 
of some of tile earlier volumes may be obiained 
from our pubiiihor, but that is all. The packeU 
of olates may still Ije liad for Vols. V., Vll., Viii., 
and IX. All the indexes, except those in the 
packets of plates, and for Vols. Viii. and ix. 
(which are contained in the last number of each 
volume), are now out of print. 

V. H.—We fear your only way of securing the very 
early iiack part you wish for w ill be by advertising 
in some such journal as " Exchange and Mart.” 

Chemist.— l. All the exercises you mention will be 
included in our forthcoming "Athletic Hand¬ 
book" in our "Boy’s Own Bookshelf" series. 
2. Has been de8cril>ed in back numbers. 

W. O. C. (Hunter River, New .South Wales.)—Accept 
our thank.s for your letter, with the cutting from 
local paper giving an account of your adventures ; 
but we do not care to reprint. We are glad to 
hear the B. O. P. is so popular "up country." 
Photograplis of such scenery are always welcomed 
by us, and many of our distant readers bear us lu 
mind in this and other pleasant ways. 

J. H. (Sheffield.)-Perhaps we can hardly answer 
your question as to self-culture better than by 
quoting the recent remarks of a veteran expert, 
the Rev. Dr. Abbott, head master of the City of 
London School. Here are hie words : " With re¬ 
gard to education, it was certainly a mistake to 
commence with a classical subject, and especially 
Greek, until the more elementary ones liad been 
thoroughly learnt. Only that morning he had 
received from the head masters of Harrtiw, Win- 
Chester, and Maldon an intimation that Greek 
would no longer be a subject at entrance examina¬ 
tions. German boys had advantages in system 
which English boys did not possess. German bovs 
came over here with a good knowledge of French, 
in addition to their own language, to learn Eng¬ 
lish ; while English boys had to learn (Yench and 
German from grammars and dictionaries, which 
w’as a mnch less satisfactory method of tuition 
than residence amongst the people whose language 
is to be acquired." 

A Boy’s Sintkk (Luton).-Mr. Janies English, an 
Epping natunalist, has a sytjtem, by using phister- 
of-paris and sulphur, by which he not only pre 
serves leaves in their natural colours, but delicate 
llow’ers, and even fungi. 

Fi<3.s.—C loves are the unexpanded calices of Exujfuia 
canjrrphyltata. They are called cloxi by the French, 
owing to their resemblance to nails, and from this 
Clou w'e get our clovo. Cloves w-ere found by the 
Portuguese in the Moluccas iu 1511, aiidkby tliem 
brought to Europe. Pimento or allspice comes 
fr* m another of the snme genus, Eugenia 
pimeiUa. It is the green berry of the tree turned 
black in dicing. For the varieties of pepper ceo 
your back aiimbers. 
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CHAPTER XVll.—ON ALL POURS. 

O NCE more we were travelling tliroiigli 
forest country, which 1 certainly 
prefer!*ed to the sand-plain, but it was 
slow work. The cattle appeared to be 
getting tired of their journey, and we 
still had sixty miles before us, which 
Ned said would take about three more 
days. We should then reach “ Kunning 
River,” so named because the water in 
its bed is permanent, and runs all the 
year rouna ; a rare merit in an Aus¬ 
tralian river. 

I may as well admit at once that all 
the romance and pleasure I had 
attiiched to cattle-driving had evapo¬ 
rated ^fore the end of tne first diiy’s 
journey, and I should have Ixhui 
delighted to hear we had only six miles 
more to travel, instead of sixty. I had 
still, however, a novel and very un¬ 
pleasant experience before me, for on 
the fourth day it began to rain, and in 
about half an hour we were drenched to 
the skin. The situation was by no 
means agreeable; the w^ater streamed 
off the backs of the cattle as they 
trudgerl wearily along; the poor tii*ed 
horses looked as though they had just 
<'ome out of a river; and I was wet 
through. I should not have cared much 
about that, had there been any jn-ospect 
of reaching a house when our day’s 
journey was ended. But there was no 
ilwelling nearer than the homestead at 
Running River, and it would take fully 
to-day and to-morrow to get there, for 
we were ti-avelling at the rate of only 
twenty miles a day. All the fun and 
frolic apjieared to be washed out of ixKir 
Dilly and l*eter; their “ yah-hips ” 
sounded quite dismal, more like the 
croak of a frog than anything else, and 
the ci’ack of the stock-whii) fell fiat and 
ilull on the ear. As for myself, I felt 
limp, tired, and generally miserable, for 
1 was drench', d through and through, 
and the only mental occupation which 
I could find w’as to institute a compari¬ 
son between the two extremes of Aus¬ 
tralian travelling which had fallen to 
my lot. Whether it were lietter to »e 
trudging alone along a hot dusty track 
to whicli there seemed no end, and with a 
heav'y swag on one’s back and an inces¬ 
sant and raging thirst, or to be riding, j\s I 
was then doing—in pleasant company, it 
is true—through the bush, witn one’s 
limbs aching from fatigue and cramp, 
and with the prospect of a wet lair at 
night and a wet journey next day. 

“ H alloa, Harry I what are you think¬ 
ing about 1 ” cried Ned, suddenly ; “ you 
are looking uncommonly serious ! ^ 

I did not like to disclose the profound 
melancholy and discoui*agement into 
which I haxl fallen, so I briskwl up and 
said as indifferently as I could, trying 
to appear more like a meteorologic^ 
observer than a drenched traveller, 

“ I was just wondering how long this 
rain is likely to last! ” and as I spoke a 
gust of wind brought down a aouble 
shower bath on our heads from the trees 
overhead. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Ned, trying 
to get his pipe alight, ‘‘ but let us hope 
it will last all day and all night too.” 

I stared at Ned as he expressed what 
appeared to me quite a personally ill- 
natured wish, but os he looked quite 
cheerful and happy, riding along with 
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the water .streaming from ev(*ry angle of 
his body, 1 asked him what he meant. 

“ What I mean is this,'" said Ned, 
“forty-eight hours of steady rain like 
this means, in this colony, many thou¬ 
sands of pounds to the s(*ttler: as a body, 
and many hundreds to individuals. 
Ye.s, my boy, this glorious downpour 
will give us more grass, more corn, 
j)lenty of water, and consequently a 

f ood clip, fat sheep and fat bullocks. 

or my i>art I hope it may lost for a 
week ; a dry season means poverty, and 
even ruin to some, besides affecting 
every one, more or less. For instance, 
which would you rather do, buy lean 
meat at eight pence a pound (Ned 
tliought he was c^uoting lamine prices 
for beef !) or give tourpence for fat juicy 
steaks {” 

“ I don’t know about myself,” I 
answered, laughingly, “ for an^r way 1 
suppose a shilling a day would feed me, 
but I know wliich my mother would 
rather do ! ” 

“ Well, then, always pray for plenty 
of rain, and thank God when you get it I” 
said Ned, with a friendly nod at me. 

There was certainly great cause for 
thankfuhiess, from the grazier’s point 
of view, for the rain increa.sed every 
moment in \ oluine and density, and so 
did the wind, which blew a perfect 
hurricane right in our teeth, driving 
the mill before it. I am forced to con¬ 
fess that, in spite of Ned’s way of look¬ 
ing at it, I could not feel cheerful 
inwardly as I sat in my saddle, 
drenched to the skin and numb with 
cold. I liad not even the satisfaction of 
reflecting on the probable diminution 
of my motlier’s butcher’s bill, as she 
was too many thousand miles away, 
dear soul, for it to affect her pocket. I 
don’t believe the best mackintoshes that 
ever were made would have kept out 
that rain ; any w ay, we had nothing 
except monkey jackets, which soaked 
up the rain like sponges. 

1 suppose it was somewhere near sun¬ 
down, had th(*re been any sun to set, 
when Ned calleo a iialt for the night, 
and the two native lads were soon 
busily engaged in lighting a lingo fire, 
having first liobbled their horse.s. The 
piled-up logs caught fire quickly, in 
spite of the wot, so resinous were they, 
and the crackle and blaze put us all in 
good heart directly. The boys next set 
to w’ork to build with astonisliing 
rapidity a couple ot beehive huts, out of 
“ black-boy rushes and large branches 
for rafters. N^ and I were glad 
enough to creep into one, bringing our 
steaming saddles with us, w^hilst Dilly 
and Peter took possession of the other. 
Blankets and all w ere soaking w et, and 
I could not help asking Ned how 
they and ourselves were to be dried. 
He suggested that we shou.d each roll 
ourselves up in our blankets, and keep 
turning round to the fire, which blazed in 
front of tlie hut, so as gradually to get 
dry. He added tliat if I could not 
manage that, I liiiist lemember thi..t a 
wet blanket was much warmer than a 
dry one. 

“And what about catching cold ?” 1 
asked, disconsolately. 

“Oh, people nev(*,r catch cold in the 
bush,” Ned cried, cheerfully ; “it’s only 
townsfolk wdio are subject to those sort 
of things ! ” 


He w as so bright and good-humoured 
amid all this dampness and misery, 
that I determined to make no com¬ 
plaints ; so the pannikins were jjut on 
the fire, and w^e had some tea and cold 
mutton. All the time w e were eating 1 
tcM^k Ned’s advice, and kept turning 
1-0ulid, fii*st one side and then the other, 
to the blaze, and was actually succeed¬ 
ing ill getting comparatively warm and 
diy. .Just as I began to congratulate 
myself on the improved aspect of affairs, 
Ned, who had been listening attentively 
to some outside sound, exclaimed, sud¬ 
denly, 

“ Confound those brutes of horses ! 
do you hear them ? ” 

I listened, but what with the noise of 
the rain and the hissing and spluttering 
of the wood, could hear nothing at all 
suggestive of a horse’s movements, so I 
a-sked what the matter w'as. 

“The; matter is simply this,” sai<l 
Ned, with the fii*st sign of ill-humour 1 
had yet seen in his jolly face. “ they are 
just hobbling ofi’ home I Come along, 
Harry, there’s no help for it ; we must 
heiul tlieni back and short hobble them, 
else we shall have to walk the rest, of 
the journey.” 

This was by no means a plea.sjint 
proposal. I had no sooner begun to 
reel somewhat less miserable, than 1 
ha<l to start ofi’ in the rain again and 
relapse into my former wet and cold 
conaition ; but hesitation was impos¬ 
sible, so I threw my still steaming 
blanket as far inside the hut as I could, 
and off we started in the dark and 
dowuipour, Ned leaving orders with the 
native lads to cut us some more rushes 
for our beds and put them to cliy insio * 
the hut. 

1 w'as very nearly sugg<*sting that it 
would have been a gotxl plan to have 
sent the boys after the horses, but 
Ned anticipated me by remarking that 
proliiibly they would have a long tramp 
after them in the morning, and that we 
ought to do our share tliis evening, so 
as to spare them as much as possible. 

I could hear the horse-bells ringing 
away at a great rate in the far dis¬ 
tance, but the sound did not appear to 
groAV nearer as we tramped along; in 
fact, every moment it sounded fainter. 
I felt horribly disgusted at the whole 
business. It is bad enough, I thought, 
to be riding all day in tne rain, with¬ 
out trudging all nignt after these stupid 
heiisU. 

I think even Ned was lieginning to 
lose his temper, for he sfiid, sullenly, 

“Confound those brutes! it’s a case 
of ‘ home, sweet home,’ with them. Fve 
known that old fool Nelson hobble 
twenty miles in a night ! We rnHut 
catch them, and at all events shorten 
their liobbles; so we’d liettor run for 
it ! ” ^ 

This W’as worse and worse. Walking 
W'as cliflicult enough in the inky dark¬ 
ness and deluge of descending rain, so 
you may irnf^ine how w’e blundered 
along, stumbling over logs, brought up 
every instant by thick bushes, till 1 
haixlly knew whether I w-ere on my 
head or my heels. Certainly we de¬ 
served success, so persevering were we, 
for even after we got ne^r the brutes 
tliey dodged us among the scrub, as if 
tlmy wertf quite aware that their rain- 
bl»^s w ere to be stopped. 
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“ I think they are pretty secure now/’ 
said Ned, in a tone of satisfaction, as he 
raised himself stiffly up, after shorten¬ 
ing the hobbles so that the runaways 
could hardly put one foot before the 
•other ; if they would only feed about 
‘quietly, but they won’t, you’ll see— 
tney’ll try a sort of gallop, and good¬ 
ness knows where they’ll be in the 
morning ! Ho\.e". er. they must ake 

their chance, and the next thing for us 
to do is to get back to camp as quickly 
as we can. Hadn’t you better fto first, 
Harry r’ 

1 laughed as well as I could at Ned’s 
little joke, though I doubted the fun of 
having to find our way back through 
such blinding rain and thick darkness, 
and I muttered something c^bout the 
apparent impossibility of striking the 
ti^k back to camp. 

“ Tliat’s only because you have not 
been taking proper notice of things, 
young man, as a bushman should,” 
cried Ned, in his old cheery voice; 
“now I’ll just give you a lesson. And 
let me beg of you not to allow your 
attention to be distracted either by 
your fatigue or by the delightful rain 
which is falling so heavfly. Now 
listen carefully. Had you kept your 
eyes open all this time you might have 
noticed that the track along which we 
have been travelling bears north and 
south, and that Ave’ve been going north, 
whilst the wind and rain have come 
from the westward. Well, then, we 
turned our back on them, didn’t we, 
when we came to look for these 
horses 1 ” 

“Yes,” I said ; “but why didn’t the 
horses keep along the track and go 
jiorth if they were heading for homei” 

I felt this was very sharp of me, and 
Ned seemed to think so too, for he ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ Well done, Harry ! That’s a very 
good question, and the answer to it is 
this. Because the beggars were far too 
•cunning to try any such move. Old 
Nelson thought to throw us off our 
^ard by pretending to go out and 
feed ; but w^en we overtook them they 
were heading north as fast as they could 
go. We came out due east, so we must 
face the wind and rain, and go back to 
westward.” 

“ And do you think we shall be able 
•to find the camp fire‘f” 1 asked, with all 
a new chum’s misgivings. 

“ We shan’t hit it straight off, if that’s 
what you mean,” said Ned ; “ but we 
must tiy to get hold of the track, and 
then see if we can’t follow it up to the 
fire.” 

Just as he spoke a terrific flash of 
lightning nearly blinded us by its vivid 
suddenness, and was quickly followed 
by the crash of thunder all round us. 

“ Very good,” stud Ned, composedly ; 
“that means lots more rain, and an¬ 
other streak or two of fat; but we may 
tis well get back to camp and enjoy it 
from the hut.” 

So on we hurried in the teeth of the 
gale, with the inky blackness around 
occasionally cleft by the zigzag of the 
lightning fltishes; and even amid the 
roar of the tempest we could now 
plainly hear the crash of falling trees 
on either side. 

We walked thus for nearly an hour, 
.and Ned remarked that we must now 
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be within a quainter of a mile of the 
track, and that on no account must we 
miss it. 

“ That’: :Il veiy well,” I said, feeling 
as if all hope and courage were being 
rapidly washed out of me, “but how 
upon earth are we to see a narrow 
track when I can’t see you, and 
wouldn’t know you were next me if it 
wasn’t for your voice 1” 

“ Of course we can’t see it,” declared 
Ned ; “we’re not cats ! We must feel 
for it, and very carefully too, so liere 
goes; ” and down he dropped on his 
hands and knees in all the mud and 
slush, and crawled along, patting the 
ground as he went. 

I walked l)ehind him, as though 1 
were driving a pig to market, and, as 
if he were \cting tn situation, he gave 
a sort of grunt every now and then. 
Wretched as I ielt, i^ vc,f impossible 
to help laughing, though most certainly 
I did not enjoy the iol e. 

After a bit, Ned raised himself up 
and said, 

“ Now, Harry, down you go, and mind 
you pat very carefully, and if you ever 
think you’ve got the track, sing out 
directly.” 

So down I went, and shuffled along 
on all fours in a very misemble state 
of mind, but all the time patting the 
ground, firet with one hand and then 
with the other. 

“What on earth are you grunting 1 
fori” asked Ned, rather cro.s.sly pie- ' 
sently. 

“I didn’t know I was grunting,” I 
gasped; “but as I feel exactly lixe a 
hall drowned pig, I suppose the grunt 
came naturally y’ whereupon I was in¬ 
formed that unless we managed to find 
either the track or the fire, we should 
both feel ve^ much like half-dead pigs 
before morniug. 

Just then I went up to my elliows in 
a pool of water, and reported accord¬ 
ingly. 

“I think we are all right then. Just 
go up it for a few yards,” said Ned in 
exactly the tone of voice he might have 
used had he been inviting a young lady 
to take a moonlight stroll. So I went 
up it, and it went up me about eighteen 
inches, more or less, till I thought I 
should have been drowned, and at last 
Ned said he was satistieil the track had 
been found, or rather the water that 
was covering it, and now the only ques¬ 
tion to decide was whether we were 
north or south of the camp. 

I mally lielicive that, had we not at 
that moment heard a loud coe-^, we 
should have turned our backs on it; 
but the moment the welcome sound met 
our ears, we turned exactly round and 
splashed along the gutter-like path, 
until in a few moments the camp tire 
seemed to rise out of the gloom before 
us. Never was sight more welcome to 
drenched tramps, and Dilly, who was 
comfoi*tal)ly smoking liis pipe, but to 
whose opportune coe-e we owed our 
safety, sJiid, with a gi'iii, 

“ Halloa, Harry! Yesterday you very 
near drunk ; to-day you very near dead. 
Never mind, you directly all right, you 
have-um hot-fellow tea.’’ 

So I had some “ hot-fellow tea,” and 
very delightful it tasted ; then I took 
off nearly all my wet clothes, rolled 
myself in a nice warm damp blanket, 


and w!is asleep in less than two 
minutes. 


CHAPTER XVin.—THE CATTLE-.STATION. 

When I awoke next morning the rain 
had cleared oft* and the sun shone 
brightly, so I .sat up and rubbed my 
eyes. They presently disclosed to me 
the amazing spectacle of ^.Ned parading 
about in front of the fire drying our 
clothes, which he liad Imng across a 
stick supported by two forked branches. 
His costume was simplicity itself, con¬ 
sisting only of his rug, which he had 
fastened round his neck, and which fell 
in folds to his knees. 

I watched him for some time with 
much amu.sement, for his difficulties in 
preventing the various garments from 
falling into the fire were great. But I 
feared to speak, lest he should call 
upon me to come to his assistance. The 
idea of us both stealing about in such 
an absurd fashion struck me as being 
so ridiculous that at last I could not 
prevent myself from bursting iiito a 
sudden roar of laughter. 

“ Halloa, young man ! you’re awake, 
are you ? Now just come out of that 
and take your turn at drying these 
clothes,” said Ned, and as he .spoke 
he made a hasty step backwards, 
rubliing his shins gingerly. 

‘ No, thank you,” 1 replied ; “ you look 
so nice, and are doing it so well your- 
.self, that 1 hardly think any assistance 
is necessary ! ” 

“ It’s all very well to talk about doing 
it so nicely,” grumbled he, “Cut do you 
know that the fire is roasting my shins 
ofl^ and I want to cool them a bit I ” 

“Why don’t you let down your 
blanket a little more ?’^ I asked, still 
giggling. 

“Why ? Because I couldn’t move if I 
did, and I’ve been dancing a regular 
war-dance round this fire for an nour 
or more ! Look here, Harry, if you 
have any sense of fair play ih you at 
all, you’ll come and take a turn at this 
work now! ” 

Thus adjured, I crawled out of my 
comfortable nest, draped ray blanket 
around me as best I could, and took 
charge of the laundry, whilst Ned 
turned in and took his ease, keeping 
up a running tire of remarks on my 
personal appearance, especially about 
the legs. At last I could stand his 
criticisms and the scorching heat no 
longer, and projiGsed that we should 
each put on our clothes and dry them 
on our backs. 

Ned agreed to this, for he was tired of 
his blanket costume, and hungry 
liesides, so we dre.ssed, made some tea, 
and wei-e just sitting down t® break¬ 
fast, when we heard the welcome dis- 
conl of the jingling hoi'se-bells, and in 
another minute or two Dilly and Peter 
rode into camp, each leading a horse 
besides, whilst old Toby the pack-horse 
brought up the rear, following his 
mates as steadily as a siieep-dog. 

“ Well done, boys! where did you fiiid- 
um 'i ” asked Ned, evidently as surprised 
as pleased at seeing the horses brought 
back to camp so quickly. 

“ He nothing too far ’way walk,” 
said Dilly ; “ too much hoggy-fellow ; 
he nothing gallop-um : me and Peter 
directly caten-um.” 
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“ All riL?lit then,’' said his inastor ; 
“now look sharp and g(‘t some tucker, 
for the sooner we art* olt the }>etter ! ’’ 

So we l>olted our food, swallowed our 
tea scalding hot, saddled up the hoi-ses, 
muster ed the catth*, and in half an hour 
we w»‘re once more on our way. 

After travelling a few miles farther 
we came once more to a sand-plain, hut 
it was quite level and dotted here and 
tliere with clumps of banksia-trees, 
covered with beautiful bright yellow 
flowers which resembled nothing so 
much as these round hair-brushes with 
which they clean out bottles. As 
Dilly and Peter i*ode along I notic(*d 
tliat they occasionally broke oft' one of 
these bottle-brush-like blossoms and 
sucked it with apparent relish. I did 
tlie same and found the queer-looking 
flower to contain the most delicious 
honey I ever tasted. 

Herds of kangaroo bounded away 
from us in every direction, and in 
spite of my fatigue I felt eager to go 
after them, but the poor horses were 
far too tired for any such extra work. 
Once the temptation was nearly irre¬ 
sistible, for we came suddenly on two big 
boomera having a regular stand-u]) fight; 
advancing, retreating, and striking at 
each other in true pugilistic fashion. 
Their friends squatted on their haunches 
in a ring round the combatants, and 
apparently took .so deep an interest in 
the issue that they did not notice us ^ 
until a sharp crack from Dilly’s stock- ! 
whip sent them flying across the plain, | 
no doubt to i-enew the battle in a more 
secluded place. I 

Not long after this, Ned pointed to I 
a line of tall trees in the distance, which I 
he said (to my deep satisfaction) marked ' 
the course of the river on who.se banks 
liis home.stead stood. How anxiously I , 
watched that long serpentine belt of 
dark-grecii trees, but they never seemed 1 
any nearer, and it was quite late in the | 
evening when we .suddenly dipped ! 
down from the table-land of the sand- ' 
plain to a beautiful grassy “ flat,” with | 
tall trees growing in clumps over its 
wide expanse, and lovely wild flowers I 
spread like a carpet over its green j 
expanse. The river, swollen by the | 
winter rains, and filled from bank to | 
bank, rushed—a mighty torrent — down j 
to the distant sea, and gave a totally 
different character to the scene. In 
this land of plenteous grass we left the ■ 
oor tired cattle and pressed on to the | 
ouse. I 

I confess that, as I swung myself out 
of the saddle at Ned Reeves’s door, I 
felt deeply thankful the journey was ; 
ended, for my powera of endurance had j 




been ta\t‘d to the utmo.st. I was but 
voung, and, until 1 came to Australia, 
Iiartlsliip li;ul bcmi unknown to me : it 
was not, tJieref<)!*e. always easy to beai* 
the extreme^ of fatigue ami hunger and 
discomfort of all sorts without a mur- 
mu»’, but I was thankful to reflv'*ct I 
liad (lone so, and was entitled to my 
well-earned i < st after a hundivd miles 
on horseback. 

I do not know wluit sort of castk' in 
the air had gradually been building 
itself up in my mind as tin* house on 
the cattle station, but, at all events, 
the whole faluic tumbled down with a 
crash as we rode uj) to a sort of hov'el 
witli mud walls about six feet high, and 
a paper-bark n^of. I could not help 
exclaiming. Is f/f/s the cat tie-station'I” 
as Ned drew rein and stiffly dismounted 
liefore his lowly door. In spite of my 
wish to conciliate my new friend, I 
fear the tone of my voice must have 
betrayed my discouragement, but Ned’s 
gocwl - humour was proof against all 
trials, and he threw himself into the | 
attitude of a showman, and in an absurd, j 
burlesque* manner jiointed out his sur¬ 
roundings, winding up with, ‘'To your 
left you may iierceive two very strong 
stockyards, cajxible of holding the most ; 
cantankerous I)u Hocks that ever wore | 
horns, wdiilst away over there you may | 
.see a patch of young wheat which we i 
hope some day to eat as bread ; and, by 
the w ay, we may as w’ell come in and 
see if there is any supper to he had.” 

To this jiiactical suggestion I was | 
more than ready to give my best at ten- | 
tion, and as we un.saddled our horses, a 
rough - lookiTig lad, riding a shaggy | 
Timour pony, came cantering up to the ; 
door. I 

“ Halloa, Johnny ! how has every- ; 
thing been going on ? plenty of rain, i 
heyf” " " ^ 

“ The cattle's all right, sor, an’ there’s i 
bin a powei* o’ rain,” said Johnny, taking ' 
oft'his saddle as lie spoke “but it’s been 
terrible lonesome; that black thief o’ 
the world, (h*ordie, t^k his hook the 
very day after you and Dilly left, ! 
and in course Nelson and Lassie fol- ; 
lowed him, sej I haven’t had so much as ; 
a dog to bear me company.” . 

“Then how did you manage for ; 
kangaroo w ithout the dogs?” asked his ; 
master. 

“ Well, sor, 1h* come back tw o or three 
times w'ith .some billy, and by dat same | 
token he wor here hist night wid some, 
so you can have a bit o’ mate for your j 
tay.” 

“All right, my I>oy, look sharp and let | 
us have .some tea as soon as you can, for j 
we are about starving.” ! 


So Johnny hustled about, made up a 
good fire, put th(* k<*ttle on, and fried 
some kanganx) steak with rashers of 
bacon, oft' wliich, with the invariable 
tea and damper, w e made a capital meal. 

“How' long has that poor lad been 
here by himstdf I askecl. 

“Rather more than a fortnight,’' 
answered Ned ; “but it’s ju.st the Way 
with those niggers. The man who was 
left here to hunt for tiie station no doubt 
w'cnt oft' because he too didn’t like the 
loneliness, for the natives are very fond 
of company, but most likely he’ll return 
to-morrow^ or next day ; if not I shall 
have to send Dilly for the dogs, else 
wee’ll run short of meat. I haven’t salt 
enough just now to make it w orth w hile 
to kill a bullock, and we have not either 
pig or poultry lus yet on the station. 
All in good time, hut we must just rough 
it a bit, and at all events there are lots 
of jxitritoes and other vegetables.” 

- '.,j,j,pd my perfect readine.ss to 

make tiic ' “vst of what was going in the 
way of food, and went oil to inquire 
alx)ut the work. In answer to my ques¬ 
tion .s, Ned said, 

“Dilly will have to ride raund the 
cattle every day to make sure that they 
don’t stray ; Johnny will lielp, hut lie 
i.s al.so heiul cook and bottle-washer. 
You and I liave very luird work before 
us : we must fell trees, split them into 
posts and rails, and fence in the wheat 
crop before it grows higli enough to 
tempt stock. Then tliere will the 
cattle to muster and brand and ear¬ 
mark. By the time that job is ovei- the 
w heat wull be ready to be reaped and 
thrashed. Don’t be afraid, my boy. 
there’s lots to do ! But w^e luuriietter 
turn in now’.” 

Just as Ned ncxlded a friendly go(xl 
night he stopped at the door to say, 
half over his shoulder, “I don't mind 
telling you that you’ve come out of that 
journey uncommon well for such a 
youngster, and if you stick to hard 
work like that I’ll stick to you, and 
make such a maji of you that any 
squatter wdll he glad to give you a 
good billet and pay you well into tl'c 
bargain.” 

These words of praise and encourage¬ 
ment were extremely pleasant to me, 
and, dog-tired as I felt, 1 turned in with 
a full heart, said my prayers (for tlie 
first time in quiet for a w'eek !), and slept 
like the proverbial top until a choinis of 
“ break-o’-day boys,” mingling wdth the 
rushing music of many w%aters, roused 
me from dreamland to the scarcely less 
glowdng reality of early morning at 
Huniiiiig River cattle-station. 

iTo be coHtinued.) 
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T he day after the events recorded in 
our last, the Sleipner and Rolf 
Krake met again, and on the following 


ChAl'TER IX.—LEIF’s BOOTHS. 

1 morning the coast of Green laud was 
I descried by Osric. The evening of that 
day IjehelJ them anchorecl in the creek 


called Eirik’s fiord, and soon the ho.^ 
pitable board of the old warrior was 
spread wdth viands such as he and those 
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•who followed liim were known to glory 
in. The ladies were not sorry to be 
-again on shore, and Njord was so mad 
with pleasure as to become perfectly 
unbearable. 

Some days went by in mere festivi¬ 
ties. The little colony rejoiced in sun- 
<lry useful presents, sent from Iceland, 
though many gifts intended for them 
had gone down with the lost ship Nagel- 
fari. 

Then arose a question as to who 
should go to seek tlie wonders of the 
new-found land and who should stay in 
Greenland. 

Eirik the Red convened a meeting in 
hLs hall, where it was resolved that he 
with some of his retainers should em¬ 
bark on board the Sleipner and lead the 
•expedition. Three days from this meet¬ 
ing was the appointed time to sail. 

Whether Christians or sons of Odin, 
the Icelanders were strongly imbued 
with a religious spirit, and tlierefore on 
the day .after the great meeting in 
Eirik’s hall there was a solemn service 
in the Christian church and in the 
heathen temple. In l>oth the blessings 
■of the Divine upon the proposed expe¬ 
dition were implored. 

When the day came, the two ships 
Sleipner and Rolf-Krake were brouglit 
to Eirik’s fiord, where it was proposed 
that Kirik and his son should embark 
in state. The old red-lianded chieftain, 
mounted on his favourite steed and fol¬ 
lowed by his son, headed the i)rocession ; 
then followed tliirty chosen champions, 
all on horseback; then a train of women. 
Then came, upon a rich bav war-horse, 
Thorlinn the .\ccomplished, beside wdiom 
rode upon a milk-white steed his gentle 
wife Guthrida. After them ciime thirty 
champions, riding three abreast, and 
followed by as many ladies clad in 
white. 

Just as they reached the landing- 
place, however, the horse which Eirik 
rode grew restive, reared, and threw 
his rider. Leif sprang from his at once 
to aid his father, who seemed much in¬ 
jured by the fall, for though no bones 
were broken, he lay senseless on the 

C und, so that his son at first supposed 
i dead ; but he njvived again, and 
stood up grandly, proudly, as before, 
and thus addressed Iii.s son : 

“ No, Leif ! I take it as a sign from 
Heaven that my sjiiling days and fight¬ 
ing days are over. I will not tempt 
the gods. Go thou, my son, and do thy 
will on yonder coast, but leave me here. 
Take with thee those two followers of 
mine, whose service I have always 
valued so, my hunter, Thorliall, and my 
Of^rmaii stew.ard, Tyrker. Thorhall will 
I>e ustdiil in pursuit of game, and Tyrker 
is a sharp and clever fellow ; he will be 
of use on shore. Thorlinn, take thou 
thy ship without thy passenger, and 
take .such men of mine ;is wish to sail 
with thee. The gods pre.serve you all. 
Into All-Father's hands do I commit 
you, children !” 

The two divisions ha/1 dismountcnl 
and formed the Scandinavian ring round 
Eirik, and then expressed their sym¬ 
pathy with him in this view of the 
unlucky omen, hben the Christians 
thought it would be “tempting Provi¬ 
dence ’ if Eirik went on board after so 
very marked a token of displeiusure 
from on high. Some of the train, too, 


thought the warning meant for all, and 
therefore they would glarlly hold tlietn- 
selves excused from sailing. To these 
Leif and his father gave j^ermission to 
remain, but all the rest embarked, in¬ 
cluding Thorhall and the German, 
Tyrker. 

It was a lovely Sunday morning when 
the.se occurrences took place. Old Eirik 
stood gazing from tlie ness, watching 
the drngon ships as long as any sign 
of them was visible, then he retniced 
his steps in silence to the hall. 

Meanwhile the ships sped on. Edric, 
Osric, and little Nils were in uproarious 
spirits, though the fourth in their 
especial set, the puppy, was left behind 
to cheer old Eirik witn his tricks. 

Said Edric: “ Nils, was I not right 
about old Eirik ? ” 

“ How so ? What didst thou say ? ” 

“ Dost thou not recollect ? ’ said Osric. 

‘ He said the tine old champion was un¬ 
lucky, and thou didst think the smash¬ 
ing of his ship no very heavy piece of 
evil luck. What does thy wisdom think 
now of Ids fall 1 ” 

“ Wh>%'’ said tlie small philosopher, “I 
think if he be so favoured as to have a 
special warning sent to keep him out of 
danger, that lie is very lucky. If all men 
had such warnings tliere would be no 
ill.” 

“Not if men took them. But I 
think,” said Edric, “ that (’hristians have 
no need of things like that *. they know 
their Father watches over them, and if 
that they do their duty, need not care 
whatever happens to them. ’ 

On the Friday of that week the Rolf- 
Krake sighted the land originally dis¬ 
covered by Byarn. Here the crews 
went ashore, but they found no herbage 
of any kind ; there was nothing but a 
bare rugged plain of l)road fiat rocks, 
exbp-udiiig from the foot of a chain of 
ice and snow-clad mountains to the sea¬ 
side. 

Tothis country Leif, with muchsolem- 
iiity, gave the name of Helluland, or the 
Land of hinje flat hmad atones^ and as 
there was nothing to invite them to 
remain, the travellers re-embarked. 

A day’s coasting brought the ships to 
a low' level coast, with numerous white 
sandy clitt's, thickly covered with wood. 
Here again they went ashore, and 
named this country Mark-land, or 
rather Mbrkland, from Mbrk, a wood 
or thicket. (This land is known as 
“ Nova Scotia ” at the present day.) 

Sailing two days moi-e, with a north¬ 
east wind, they came to an island, and 
entered a channel lad ween it and a 
point projecting nortliwarfls from the 
main. vSailing still westwards along 
the mainland coast, tln'v remarked a 
great extent of ground remained at the 
ebl) of the tide quite dry. 

Here they w^ent on sliore, and found 
a river flowing from a lake and falling 
into the sea. TIkj country .seemed so 
charming to our .seafarers that they re- 
solvecl to try liow fai* tli<\v could a-scend 
the riv(*r with their ships, and found 
that with tlie llood they could with case 
approach the lake, in whi<*h they 
moored their vessels and di.semViarked. 

Delightful with the lake, the shore, 
tlie woods, the pa.sturage- in fact, with 
everything—Leif made up his mind to 
pass the whiter here. 

Then there w^as seen activity and 




bustle worthy indeed of the old viking 
spirit. How they went at it ! Trees 
were felled with marvellous rapidity, to 
build the walls of dwellings for the 
crews. The lake supplied abundant 
store of splendid salmon ; the soil was 
fruitful ; the woods were full of birds 
of various kinds, and the small deer, 
which Eirik liked so much, were very 
plentiful. 

8o houses, or rather booths, arose, and 
the little colony prepared to pass the 
winter. The men in coasting had caught 
so many seals that they were well sup¬ 
plied with skins to line the insides of 
the huts, and thus keep out the wind 
that might have entered through the 
crevices. 

Their work commenced alK)ut the end 
of June; the little village was complete 
before the end of Ajgust, and when 
this work was done they called the 
place Leifshudir^ or I eif’s booths. 

Nothing in all th ir lives had ever 
pleased our boys .so nuch as this adven¬ 
ture, except their conflict with the 
bear. They w^orkef as hard as any of 
the wan-iors, and f Iways had a cour 
teous word for all. 

One day, after the booths were 
finished, Leif sent t le German steward, 
Tyrker, with the b ys, on an exploring 
expedition. 

“ Hurrah ! Osric, we are going to 
discover another land, (.'ome along, 
man. We will call it Osric’s-land, or 
Nils’s-land, or Edric’s-land, according to 
the name of him who .sees it fii*st. What 
do you say ] ” 

“And not old Tyrker’s-land, should 
he be first to see it! He is no yarl, but 
only just a .steward of a yarl. Oh, he 
is nobody ! ” 

“ Don’t be foolish, Tyrker ! Thou 
knowest that in Iceland all men are 
equal in the judge’s eye.” 

“ Ah, yes!—.so they say; but men are 
not equal, all the same—and I am sure 
that 1 shall have neither art nor i)art 
in the naming of any new land.” 

“You Germans always growl ; they 
say the Englisli do the s.'tme ! I won¬ 
der whether they ai e more Scandina¬ 
vian or (Jerman at heart 1 ” 

“English people are good for nothing,” 
answered Tyrker. “ I have been in 
England, but it is a stupid place, and 
the men are great fools.” 

“How is that, Tyrkir ?” .said Edric ; 
“ I thought they were very clever ! ” 

“Ah, bah !” said the German. “They 
believe in gold, they worship gold; they 
think tliat gold can do everything ; gold 
is their god.” 

“ Kilt can w(» not do a great deal with 
gold ? [ think,” .said Osric, “that the 

Engli.sh are not so stupid if they only 
recognise the power of gold. As to 
worshipping it, of course that is non- 
.sense—they are Ghristians !” 

“They believe in gold more than in 
steel, boy, and that will be the curse of 
their kin to all generations ! When 
the Danes brought lire and sword, tlie 
Knglish met them with i/o/d. Ha, ha, 
ha ! Just what the Danes wanted ! 
They .sliould have met the Danes with 
utee/, and then thei-e would have l-M^en 
but little, trouble ! ” 

Thus chatting and talking over one 
of the standard topics of the day. 
the little party walked on in a south¬ 
westerly direction, taking note of every 
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landmark wliieli might help them to march they met a party uiuh^r Thoi liini, | was a little Scandinavian welcomed 
find their way back to Leif's booths. 1 who, becoming anxious at their length- with so much jov. 

On the fourth day of their iourney ' ened stay, had inarcluKl to search out Tlien cann* the embarkation. Men 
they found the scant supply ot provi- | wliere the youngsters hid, and Thortinn and boys and wonum were employed in 
sions which they had brought with seemed still iiu)ie surprised at Tyrker's getting stores of gra]K‘s and roots of 
them almost exhausted, and as yet antics than the boys hiul been, for lie vines on board. Tyrker explained how 
nothing fresli had l>een discovered, but met the honest Chauiaii more than half this delicious fruit should be preserved 
aliout noon Edrie exclaimed : way home, still much excited by tbe below. Fair quantities of corn were 

“ Oh, Tyrker, look there I What are pleasant thoughts calk*d up into his I got on Ixiard, and deer were killed, 
those curious shrubs'?" memory by the grapes. enough to last some days. 

The German did not answer, but 8o back they came in triunqdi to the ' When all was ready, the dragons 
starefi in the direction indicated by booths, delighting all the iiuai and j hoisted sail and started with a fair soutli- 

Edric “w’ith all his eyes,” and then women there with tlieir rejiort. western breeze, which seemed to promise 

started running to the place like fi Leif, when he bisted one of the juicy tliein a swift return to Greenland, hut, 
madman, the boys after liim. But he berries, was enraptured. He ask(*d | as ill-luck would have it, the wind 
kept ahead of the younger ones, and old Tjn-ker twenty questions in a : changed, .and sent them to the south 
was soon seen to commence plucking breath, and hearing of the German's | and tsist, so that they had some trouble 
bunches of tempting-looking berries wish about the name of this new dis- {igain to tind their course, 
growing on fanta tic shrubs that clung trict, lie said : This was a sad delay, and it was all the 

by tendrils to wlij tev<‘r gave sujiport. ‘‘Ye.s, let it be so; ^^'iIleland is tli(‘ woi*se b(‘cause it mad(‘their little stoc’k 

“Ah!” cried the German, ‘"I'm a name of this delightful paradise hence- of food run short. However, nothing 
Rhinelander, boy.^. I know a grape- forth.” daunted, they still saih'd along, steer- 

vine when I see itand he continued It was then settled that one half the , iiig in general by ceitain stur.s, and 
to eat voraciously, with .such an ex- colony should go to gather grapes, | keeping very clo.se together 
pression of delight as was ludicrous in while the other half remained at lioim* j The boys luui shown themselves so 
the extreme. 'I'he ilavour of the grapes to gu.ard the women and the booths. ii.seful on the watch, that Leif kept them 
recalled his home and boyhood in a But they found more than vim's when , ujion that duty on this return. One 
moment, and he began, to the surpri.se the> examined Wineland moie atten- morning Kdiic went aloft and took his 
of tlie three boys, to talk (barman, tively; they found a specitss of wild statim in the Xv»y/, or l>asket, which we 
apo.strojdiising tlu' grapes* as “/hV corn ripening in the sun, and so they have mentioned as the origin of the 
shiinsfi-n Tr<tuhf}i ro,: dry Welt!" cut some with their small curvtal knives, ‘‘” on board our men-of-war. It 

“ W'h.at is the matter with him ? and brought it back to .show the women, : was a lovely day, as bright and fre.sb lis 
asked Nils. ^ who de>clared the corn, though ratlier ; well could be imagined, though ctu'tainly 

“Mad,” said Edrie. coarse, to be quite wholesome. They j more chilly tlian tlie air in Wineland. 

“Drunk,” suggested Osric. “You then soon set to work, grinding tlie “ On deck, alioy T’ cried Edrie. 

know that the juice of the grape is com between the large flat stones with | “Aloft there ! Wliat is it? ’ 

more intoxicating even than the very which the place alx)unded. The (ier- ; “ Land ahead ! ” 

strongest beer ! ” ni.an taught them how to stoi e the “ Come down, I will go up and look.” 

“Stupid boys !” said the old man, grapes, and soon tliey h.ad such quanti- j And Leif, ms soon as Ednc had couie 

making such grimaces of delight as ties as left no room for fears about down, spi*ang up the mast, and soon 

made the boys laugh, in spite oi their provisions for the winter. | discerned the coast, a bluish grey .and 

growing awe. “Do ye not know that Great preparations now were made | cloud-like bfink lying ahead as Edrie 
grape juice is not wine until it is fer- to meet the coming cold, but when the had declared. 

inenteci? These grapes are only fruit; winter came, the hardy Icelanders Great was the excitement of all on 

eat of them as ye xvill, for they are were quite .a.stoni.shed to find how board when, tow,ards the evening, the 

harmless. But when the juice is it was ! True, there w.as snow, and coast was sufliciently near to be recog- 
properly fermented, then it becomes there wa.s just a little ice, but wintei*! nised as a part of Greenland (though 

Nothing of the kind to Northern minds ! on the north-w^est cojist, which was but 
The grass continued green, the river little known), and here they saw a 

ran its course, and men could walk wreck ! 

about without the heavy bearskin Imstantly the boat was lowered from 

mantles or sealskin jackets of their the Rolf-Krakd, and Edrie, Nils, and 
Iceland home. Osric were allowed to go on shore with 

“ Well,”said Leif Eirikson, one morn- the boat’s crew, and then return to Leif 
what to think, until they tasted the ricli ing to his wife, ‘ if this be really what to bring him word of what the place 
luscious fruit, so cool and so refreshing, is called the Earthly Paradi.se, we are was like, and what the sliip was which 
Hunger and thirst were both appeased the lucW ones to liit upon it in this had there been wrt'cked. 
by these delightful berries. way ! But w'e must not forget our The boat arrived, and soon her crew 

8o they siit down and banqueted, en- duty to our God amidst this pleiisure perceived that there were people wait- 
joying Tyrker’s wonderful discovery, and delight. I shall establish at the mg on the beach. When they were near 
Then said Edrie : ^ ^ earliest moment regular thankf^ivings enough to hail, they called out in Ice- 

“ Now% Tyrker, this discovery is thine, for these benefits.” landic, “ On shore there, hoy ! ” to w^hich 

so thou shalt name this place. What And this w as done, making the the answer that came back was “ From 
n.anie ? Shall it be Tyrker Land ? ” settlement, although a temporary one, Revkiavik.” 

“ O no, I am no y.arl to give my name a charming little community. All A few more strokes brought the boat’s 

to lands! No, call this country Vine- through the winter much was done in crew'on land, where Edrie wais delighted 
land if ye will. But we must take hunting and so forth, so when the to find his old friend Thorw’ard, with 
some with us to the booths or they will spring came they were loth to leave hi', wife Freydis4i and fifteen persons, 
not believe us. ’ ^ the spot, and w aited for the summer, rescued from the w'aves. 

He then with his knife cut bi'anches w hen again they stiiled away back to the Edrie was sent at once to fetch Leif 

from the neighbouring trees and coast of Greenland. They liad nor lost Eirikson, and then the boat from the 

trimmed them into poles, wdierewith a man, but, on the contrary, the little Sleipner came towards land with Thor- 
they might be able to carry quite a load baud h.ad been increased by the .ap}uair- film and some sailors of his crew, 

of bunches without damage to the fruit, ance of a son of Thorflnns, who w as When Edrie told them whom they 

the pole being borne upon the shoulders the first European child born in Arne- hadfouiidonshore,Thortiim said, “How 

of two bearers, and the rich clusters rica. He w^as baptized as “8norri,” can they be fed ? Already our provisions 

hanging down betw'een. and from him the well-known sculptor fail us. What sliall we do w’lth seven 

Tyrker and Osric being of one height, Thorw aldson, and the no less renow ned teen more to feed ? ” 

took one of these rough poles betw^een philologist Finn Magnusson, are said to So Edrie said, “Now' we shall see how 
them, Edrie and Nils the other, and be de.scencled. much the Christian faith is better than 

commenced their march back to Leif’s We have no space to dwell on tlie the old one I I must return to Leif and 
booths again. rejoicings that took place at Snorri’s bring him to the shore, he will be 

The second day of this returning birth. It is enough to say tiiat never anxious for the news.” 


the royal beverage that pagan priests 
drink once a year to Odin, and Chris- 
ti.'ins—where I come from—every day, 
in memory of their Lord !” 

The youngsters were astonished at 
the German’s volubility. It was unlike 
his usual manner, and they knew' hardly 





But it was not such easy pulling. 
There was a heavy swell upon the 
beach, and this was setting from the 
s(*a in that siid, sullen, sturdy sort of 
> way which in those latitiuhis betokens 
the approach of winter. Hard as they 
pulled, it was ^uite dark bofor<> they 
reached the ship ; so Leif, on hearing | 
the report, resolved on going on shore 
next morning. j 

This time he took our hero Tyrker , 
and the huntsman Thorhall in the boat, : 
and when they got on shore he sent the I 
liuntsman up the country to try to find j 
some animals for food, whilst they . 
looketl round the coast. | 

Freydisa told them how, hearing 
.about the newly-found and excellent 
country, she had induced her husband 
to fit out a ship and sail away himself 
to try his luck, jmd tiiat after three | 
weeks’ sailing they had wrecked their | 
ship upon tliis coa.st, not knowing where j 
they were or what the country was. | 

Well,” said Leif, ‘‘this is the Green- | 
land coast. When winter comes there ! 
is small chance of life for anybody cast ' 
u])on the shore. So ye are lucky m my j 
tinding you.” | 

Then said Edric, “ Eirik was unlucky, j 
Thonvard was unlucky, but Leif is j 
always lucky. He should be known as | 
Leif the Luckj* I ” and the saga adds i 


^ Sati SEale 

J IM Stokes had liad his ears well boxed. 
He naturally was irate ; 

Said he, “ 111 pay my pater out, 

I’ll go and be a pirate. 

I’m tired of home and being thraslied, 

I’ll be a Spanish rover, 

^^’itll skull and orossbones for my flag i 
ril sail the whole world over. I 


I’ll gather round a hardy crow, 

Who think a fight a jdeasnro, 

Jack Briggs shall he my mate and take 
A quarter of the treasure. ” 

For such a rattling voyage as this 
Jack showetl himself quite willing, 
Investing all his little funds, 
Amounting to a shilling. 

Three other boys were taken in, 

A.s common sailors merely, 

Wliilst Jim and Jack were officers, 

And rated them severely. 

Jim saved his pence and bought there¬ 
with 

A pistol and some powder. 

And when he fired that pistol ofl 
No hoy on earth was prouder. 

Jim long bail hml his eye upon 
His father s second wherry ; 

On Severn’s hanks lived Mr. Stokes, 

He used to work the ferry. 


Boy’^ 0\vr\ 


that he was ever after called Leif Eirik- 
soii the Lucky. 

But now the quest for food became 
the object of the deepest interest, aiul 
yet no bird or l)east or fish could be dis¬ 
covered. Two days were passetl in use¬ 
less foraging, nothing could he found ; 
but on the morning of the third, Edric, 
in looking through a portion of th^^ 
coast wliich no one had examined, found 
Thorhall sitting on a rock and chanting 
versos. He rose on seeing Edric, and 
said, “ I will come with thee ; they will 
soon have food I ” 

And when they returned to the spot 
where they had left tlie rest they s;iw 
some of them engaged in hauling a largo 
creature looking like a monstrous fish 
higher up upon the V>each. Leif and 
the Gemian ran to cut it up, and called 
some other men to help them. It was a 
kind of w^hale that none of them had 
seen, but they were all too hungry to 
be very nice, and so the w'ork of cutting 
up went on. 

A quantity of pieces now were cooked 
for food, and Thorhall cried while they 
\vere eating it, “ Ha, ha! see ye Iled- 
beardod Tbor has been more helpful to 
us than your Christ! I have got that 
w'hale by my verses! Seldom has my 
protector refused me aught 1 asked.” 

The result of this remark w'as that 
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tlic Christians who had partaken of it 
all became sick, and the others thiow 
: the rest of the flesh away. But the saga 
from which this is taken now informs 
us that the weather immediately ^rew 
milder, and there was no lack of food, 
for fish came in abundance, and many 
eggs were discovered, which, with the 
i corn on board, the grapes, and otlaa* 
, tilings, kept them in good condition till 
, they came to Eirik’s fiord. 

No pen can paint the pleasure of our 
j hero in seeing Njbrd once more. TIk^ 
I dog, too, seemed not a l)it less pleast'd 
j than he, and he made some sti*aiig(' and 
confidential communications to the hoy, 

I wliich very likely thfn could under- 
j stand, though could not. 
j Eirik was delighted with his sons 
j report, delighted with the grapes, the 
' wood, and other things, but moi'e than 
I all was he delighted with the Wineland 
I baby. Thorlinn the Accomplished madi^ 
the old man a pre.sent of all the timber 
and the grapes on board his ship—a 
gift wliicli gladdened his old heart so 
much that he insisted on their staying, 

1 “all and each,” tr pass the Yuletide 
i with him at his hall. The saga adds, 
i “This was the merriest Yule that ever 
! has been known in Greenland.” 

I {To be ovntinued.) 


at tf)£ Bea. 

Jim borrowe<l it; by six one mom 
They were iii>on the water, 

Prepared to shed a sea of blood, 

To fill the world with slaughter. 

“ Avast! belay there ! how’s her head ?’ 

Cried Jim, and hitched his breeches; 
With lusty cheers the crew gave way. 
And dreamt of loot and riches. 


Alas ! alas ! our proudest hopes 
Are fated to l>e blighted ; 

The gallant crew had not pulled far 
Before a craft was sighted. 

N'o laden merchantman was she. 

Weighed down with gold and plunder, 

Jim’s father fomied her only crew, 

And looked as black as thunder. 

“ ril teach yon chaps to take my boat 
The angry parent shouted : 

“ You all just turn to right about 1 ” 

The pirates riglit-abouted. 

The crew were dumb; the capture was 
Effected single-handed; 

The tyrant ma<le them pull to shore; 

The pirates sadly landed. 

He then produced a curly strap, 

Jim found it made him gyrate, 

And when ’twas over he resolved 
No more to be a pirate ! 

H. M. r. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


How “Untamable” was painted. 

With onr current Monthly Part we give 
a fine reproduction, in colours, of a ])icture 
which won the highest praise from the art 
critics, from the “Times” downwards, 
when exhilv ted in the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1886. The artist, Mr. J. T. Nettleship, 
who h.as made animal painting .a speciality, 
and is a recognised authority in his depart¬ 
ment, thus describes how “ Untamalile ” 
was painted :—“ In the winter of 1885-6 a 
wild brute was sent over to the Zoo, and I 
resolvert to paint him. At first he would 
not stir from his dark inner den ; but I got 
liim shut out at last, when he went at the 
bars in a fury. After .some time he began 
circling round, snarling, and finally lay 
flat do>m. This happened two days run¬ 
ning, and the picture was practically 
painted in those two days; for he lay as 
still as death for half an hour at a time*. I 
said at the time this is the first time 1 have 
ever really seen a tiger.” 


A Word to Boys by Admiral Grant. 

At the recent annual prize distribution 
on hoard the Mount Edgcnmhe industrial 
training ship, the duty of presenting the 
prizes fell to Admiral Grant, who prefaces! 
the distribution by a few remarks, compli¬ 
menting the officers and staff on the clean 
and neat appearance of the ship. Address- 
ing the boys, he remin<led those who in¬ 
tended entering the navy that if they were 
smart and did their duty well the highest 
positions might Ije open to them. If they 
strove to do their duty they would deserve, 
even if they did not always pet, their 
reward. Above all he counsellecl them to 
he God-fearing l>oys, and he mentioned an 
instance in which a sailor hoy by his exam¬ 
ple in that respect influence for good a 
whole ship’s company. 
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THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STOUV. 

Bv Talbot Baines Heed, 

Author of “A Do'j icith a Bad yaine,” "The Fifth Form at St. Domiuic'it," etc., etc. 


I T was the last da}^ of the M113’ races, 
and Cambridge, as usual, was m I 
Jete. Lodging-house keepers were mak¬ 
ing their fortunes and losing their tem¬ 
pers with eq^ual rapidity. The Bull j 
was cranimed from ground - Boor to 
attic. The caps and gowns of masters 
and dons were hidden from view behind 
tlie bright draperies of their lady visi¬ 
tors. The King’s men were swamped 
daily in their own chapel by a mob 
of adminng fellow-worshippers. The 
siicred grass of Trinity was absolutely 
worn bare by the audacious feet of the 
fair trespassers who flutteied across it. 
The shrill voices of schoolboys woke 
the echoes of their big brothers’ chain- 
hers, and the proctors and ‘‘bulldogs” 
at night time gave up in desjijiir the 
attempt to discriminate between truant 
gownsmen and tlieir festive guests. 

Altogether Cambridge was ‘ going 
it.'’ Kvery man had a bevy ot his I 
“ people' up to vLsit him. The weathei* I 
wjus perfect; the racing, night after ; 
night, had been exciting ; the festivi- I 
ties in the town hatl passed otl‘ without 
a hitch, and every one agreed that for j 
brilliancy and joviality this “May” | 
beat record. 1 

This afternoon in paHicular every 1 
one seemeNl to have turned out to assist | 
at the final sj)ectacle at the I'iver’s 
bank, for I'umour said that the racing ; 
to night would bo as exciting as all the I 
other struggles of the week put to- 
gether. 

'* (ieorge’s, you know, mother,” ex- > 
plained an enthusiastic freshman, as he 
escorted his proud mother towards the 
scene of the contlict—“(George's has ^ 
been walking up the river at the rate ' 
of a hunt all the w eek, and to-night the ' 
fellows say they ai-e going to bump the , 
Hall and get to the head of the river.’’ 

“ Yes, dear,’’ said tlie sonuAvliat ; 
alarmed lady, to whom this lucid ex- ' 
planation w'as rather like Hebrew. j 

“Only the best of it is,” pursued the | 
ardent son of Neptune, “ that Michael's 1 
- that’s our boat, you kno\v, mother— ' 
has ]iromised to eat its head off’ if it 1 
don’t bump Ceorge’s; and the tug, don’t | 
you see, will he whether we can bump 
(horge’s before Ceorge’s bumps the ^ 
Hall ; if not, the odds jire we shall get | 
bumned by S(*cond Trinity. 80 it’s a 
regular mill, you s(‘e ; isn’t it ?” 

“ Vei’ 3 ', indeed.” said his mother. 

She was a little shocked privately at 
b(‘ing expected to assist enthusiastically 
at this threatened bumping of St. 

( h‘oi*ge by St. Michael before St. (lenrge 
•‘ould bump the Hall on the one hand, 
or before St. Michael could be bumped 
by the Second Trinity on the other. 
She trusted it was all right, however, 
and meekly hurried along by her .son’s | 
side towards the river. 

“We ma^v as w’ell cut across George’s 
Quad,” said the youth, leading liis 


CHAPTER I.—A BUMP AND A SUPPER. 

])ar(‘nt undt*r a Tudor(*s(pie gateway ; 
“ it w ill save us five minutes. ” 

So they wamded their way along one 
.side of the vemn alde square, ]HM‘ping in 
at the d(‘serted chambers as they went; 
and, I am sorry to say, when no one 
was looking, cutting off' a considerable 
corner across the velvety grass. 

From one of the w ide-op(m window s 
on the ground-floor they were rather 
startled to hear the flippant notes of a 
piano breaking the stillness <»f the 
almost dcsiuted college. A hasty 
glimpse into the interioi- of the cham- 
l)ei* as they passed revealed to them the 
author of these dulcet strains in the 
person of a tall con'.i)actly-built young 
man, arrayed in boating-flannels, loung¬ 
ing; on a music-stool, and engaged in the 
trii>le occupation of smoking a cigarette, 
reading “Punch,” and j)laying a “Song 
without Words.’’ 

The undergniduatt* gave a sudden 
gasp as he drew’ his mother forward. 

“It .seems a pity, ’ .said the g(x>d lady, 
who h.ul evidently been impressed by 
what she had seen, “ to see a young man 
wa.sting his time like that on an after¬ 
noon like tliis.” 

Her .son laughed pleasantly. 

“ Do you know who that is 1 ” he 
a.skod. “That’s Bail.sfoT’d !” 

He uttered tlui name in a tone wdiich 
made his mothei’ .scarcedy venture to 
app<*ar not to be thoroughly enlightened 
by the di.sclosure. 

“Oh, indeed I” said she. “ Js he a 
friend of yours ? ” 

“ Bather not ! ” said the naxh'st youth. 
“\Vhy”—and here his voice droppinl 
into a solemn whisj)er—“he’s in the 
Eight! ” 

The good lady, who was on her first 
visit to Cambridge, and whose acquaint¬ 
ance w’ith the University traditions was 
of the vagiie.vb description, felt that she 
dare not ask more on w’hat was evidently 
a very seriems subject. Still .she felt 
somewhat troubled. Was this myste- 
riou.s, this notoi ious Kailsford the right 
.sort of young man for her innocent son 
even to know’ of ? And could this un¬ 
speakable “ Fight ” by any po.ssibility 
be a confederacy hostile to tne morals 
of mothers’ sons at the University'? 

“ What floors me,” rattled on the 
undergraduate, “ is w hy he's loafing 
about there now’ 1 He strokes George's, 
you know’, and he’s bound to bedow n at 
the boats at 4.30, and he’ll .scarcely do 
it. I’m jolly glad, though, to .see him 
smoking ; that’ll give us a pull, you 
know, mother ; for they don’t allow it in 
training--bad for the wdrid.” 

At that moment there was a sound of 
steps behind them, and turning, they 
saw the hcTO in question, with his liglit 
blue straw and jacket, running with a 
friend, also in boating costume, in the 
direction of the river. 

“There they go,” said th<» under- 


gr-aduate. “ That other fellow is the 
( Mor ge's cox—aw’fully hot man t<X)— I 
don’t know’ what they’ll do without 
Bailsford, though. George’s will go to 
pot when he goes down. He’s the best 
man they’ve got; not only for the boat, 
lie's expected to pull off the Senior 
Morals as w’ell.” 

“ Pull ofl' ivJmi?" exclaimed the aghast 
mother. 

“ 1 mean c^me out fii’st in the Moral 
Science—the list is out to-morrow, and 
it’s r ather e\p(*cted he'll b(‘ Senior.*’ 

“ I’m glad, at least, he is a student of 
moi’als,” .said tht‘ lady. 

Whei’eat h('r son laughed afl'ec- 
tinnately, and .'isked h(‘r if she could 
“put it on ” a little, or th(‘y would be 
late for the .start. 

Bailsfoi’d, na'anwhile, and his com- 
lanion were pioctsxling up the river 
uxuriously in tin* stern of a boat iiran- 
nefl by half a dozen hero-worsliippt*rsof 
their own college, who rowed ihr ough 
every .str-ok(^ with the nervous ti’cpida- 
tion of men w ho feel that the captain’s 
eye is upon them. 

* The captain’s eye, as it happened, 
was not on them : l>ut that did not 
matter’. He was lolling back in his 
place with his legs up on the seat, 
chatting in a low voice to his coxsw’ain 
about the cornjng race.. 

Uool.iis he a])j)eared to be, you might 
have (h'tected an occasional slmde of 
anxiety or iurjmtience on Iris face, as 
his companion and he w’eighed together 
the chances of their boat. 

I “ Pd .soorrer irrake this hump, Sugden,” 
said he, “ thair S(*e my itain<* at the head 
' of the list to-monow’.” 
i “Would you?’’ I'eplied Sugden, in¬ 
credulously. “ Take my advice, and do 
lK)th. I’ll hack you up.” 

“ 1 know’ you will ; 1 wi.sh I could l>e 
as sure of th<^ fellow’s behind me.” 

“ They’ve pulled well together so far.” 

I “ I know’; hut Hunt has been getting 
j cocky, and falling oft", all tlie w <‘ek. Ana 
! if he doesn’t do all he know’s to-night, 
we’r’c done for-.” 

“All serene. I’ll frighten the life 
: out of him, ti’iist to me,” .said Sugden. 

And to judge fi’om the face of the 
I’efr’actor-y Hunt, as he took his se.at in 
the l)ow’ of the St. Geoi'ge’s lioat half 
an hour- later, the coxsw’ain had kept 
) his word. 

i Bail stor’d, a.s he sat T’cachuig forwarrd, 

! waiting for the signal to start, felt 
; unusually and unaocouiitahlv nervpus. 
j This w as his last I’ace. After this after- 
i noon the (-anr w'ould know him no more, 

I and in a w’eek or two C^mibridge lierself 
w’ould have filled his place up w'ith a 
new’ hero. If he failed to-night, he felt 
that his successes dur-ing the week— 
perhaps even his fame as a’Varsity Oar 
—would go for nothing. True, to-mor¬ 
row’s list w’as pretty sure to bring him 
glory of another kind, for he shar^ the 
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univer&ii impression tlnit lie would 
stand first in the Monil Science 'J'ripos. 
But just now his lieart was in the St. 
Oeorges boat. If he could only hind 
it head of the river on this his last 
niglit ! 

“ Hist! ” signalled Sugden, with his 
eye on the bank. 

‘‘ Six — five — four — ’’ .sounded the 
starter's voice. 

Railsford, out of tlie corner of his eye, 
took in the crowd of eager George's men 
waiting on the bank for the start, and 
pre|>anng to run with their })oat. What | 
if before the race was over their shouts * 


of triumph should be changed into 
howls of dismay i 

A little lower down on the bank 
crowded the St. Michael’s men, shouting 
encouragement to their crew. And lie- 
liind him he could hear the champions 
of the “Hall” giving their final cheers 
for the head of the river. 

“Three—two,” .shouted the starter. 

Witli an effort Kailsford threw off' 
the quaVins that were unnerving liim, 
and, with stern brow and tightened 
lips, reached out anotlier incli over liis 
toes. 

“ One—” Was ever a second .so inter¬ 


minable '] Even in that apace of time 
Kailsford felt himself drifting back once 
more into despondency and shuddering 
at the possibility of defeat. 

“Gun! Tliey're otf!'’ 

[ After that Kailsford sjiw nothing but 
I his own toes and heard nothing but the 
swish, swish, swish of the oars liehind 
him. 

The banks on his right ciowded with 
barges and boats, ringing with the 
cheers of friends and acijuaintjnices, 
bright with the smiles and laughter and 
waving handkerchiefs of fair admirers, 
w(‘re blotted out entirely from his vision. 



“Despite his struggles they 'chaired' him three times round the quad." 


And on his left the trooj) of shouting 
l)arti.s;ins, yelling encounigement and ad¬ 
monition, and even thn*ats, at the boat, 
were but as a dim storm-cloud on the 
hoiizon. 

“ Kowed there I Wake up, bow ! Steady, 
four; what are you uji to] Kick your 
stretcher, seven I Oh, well stroked in¬ 
deed ! ” 

He heard not a word of this, but a 
“ st !” from the coxswjiin .sounded out like 
a cathedral bell in his ears, and he quick¬ 
ened his stroke in respon.se. 
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Any connoisseur on the bank could 
see that it was touch-and-go with the 
second and third boats, which would 
make its bump first. After a hundred 
yards or so it became evident that 
Michael’s had gained just as much on 
(Jeorge’s as George’s had gained on the 
Hall. Then the Hall secerned to gain 
ground, or at least to hold its own, and 
its champions, who knew that not to be 
beaten to-night meant a glorious vic¬ 
tory, yelled frantically. At the .same 
moment the shouts of the ^lichael’s 
men iK^hiiuI proclaimed that their 
‘b‘^hip’' was creeping up by inches upon 
its leader. 

Things looked bad for George's at 
tliat moment. Hunt was getting all at 
sea, and shirking liis work ; tla‘ boat 
rolled like a ship in distress. Number 
four was becoming .scarlet in face, and 
the men on the hank were beginning to 
howl savagel}’. 

At this moment—such is the per¬ 
versity of our nature—I'ailsford w;us 
trying to recollect a note in the bass of 
one of Mendelssohn’s four-part songs, 
which had escaped his memory. Until 
he found it he felt lie could think of 
nothjng else ; and those wlio caught 
siglit of his knitted brow and worried 
face little guessed what was putting 
him out. 

‘‘Raiisford’s going to pieces 1 we're 
gone ’coons 1 ” groaned an onlooker from 
the bank. 

At last, by a sudden inspimtion, the 
mis.sing harmony came back to him ; 
at the same moment he l)ecame awa?’e 
that the race was going badly, des¬ 
perately badly, for George’s. 

He looked up for half a second at the 
coxswain, and as he did so caught sight 
of the nose of St. Michael’s boat creep¬ 
ing up, only a few yards astern. 

“Can’t you go?” muttered Sugden. 

Instantly a ^out rose from the banks. 
George’s was spurting ; such a spurt 
too ! It w'as as if an electric shock had 
travelled down the l>oat and roused 
every man to a desperate effort. Hunt 
pulled his oar through like an honest 
man for once. Number four’s scarlet 
face deepened to crimson, and as Rails- 
ford tossed his head and dung his broad 
shoulders the few running champions 
of the leading boat, who had dropf^d 
to the rear and become mixed up with 
the backers of St. George’s, pulled long 
faces, and yelled out, “Look out. Hall r 

Look out indeed ! For Michael’s 
.seemed to be drifting backward at 
every stroke ; at every stroke the wash 
of the leading boat gurgled in more 
ominous eddies past the oars of the 
pursuers. 

At Gi*assy Point it was known that 
Michael’s was “out of it,” and that the 
tussle now lay between the Hall and St. 
George’s. JS’either boat gained an inch 
rounding the cap^ ; but the moment 
they were fairly in the straight Rails- 
fom looked up again at his coxsw'ain. 

“ Go again ? ” 

Then a second electric shock vibrated 
through the lx)at. Hunt piiUed magni¬ 
ficently. Numl>er four’s crimson race 
turned purple, and stroke mentally sang 
the bass of his song through without a 
mistake. 

The shouts waxed louder and louder. 
Above the paeans raised for George’s 
rc”e vituperations liurlerl nt tlie laggard 
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Hall. Half-way down the last roacli 
Ilailsford looked up rigain at the cox¬ 
swain, but this time cox.swaiii had 
something better to do than to look Jit 
Railsford. His eyes were ahead, .and 
Railsford could .see his fingers close 
nervously on the rudder-lines, anti i 
knew what was coming. j 

Then followed a strange second or 
two of suspen.se ; sliouts of the on- | 
lookers siiddcnl}* died away into silence : 
and, .as the Ixiat swung forwai-d, the , 
swish ! swi.sh ! of the oars, and the 
sickly gurgles of tlie doomed boat 
ahea/1 were the only sounds to be 
heard. 

Then all in .a moment Sugden pulled 
his l(‘ft, and shouted the one word, 

“ Now ! ” The crowd on the towing- 
)ath went rnad. The lx)at seemed to 
ift itself half out of the water : and i 
tlien a delirious thi ill as the nose of 
the conqueror touched the rudder of 
the conquered, travelled down the hoat 
from stem to stern, tlie I’owing ceased, 
tlie coxswain waved liis hand, tlie boats 
swung in under tlu* bank, .and all the 
woi’ld knew that George's w.as head of 
the river. 

* * * * I 

Railsford h.ad the u.sual penalty to . 
j>ay for celelirity that evening. He was | 
clieeied at the boats, and cheered in i 
the streets. And at the g.ate of 8t. j 
George's lie was waylaid and captured 
by a b.and of entliusi.astic admirer.s, 
who, despite his struggles and protest.s, 
“chaired” him three times round the | 
quadnuigle. He half repented of the 
victory of the college lioat, if it meant 
.all tills. Still, he faced it all resignedly, 
and went througli the ceremonies with 
as good a grace as he could muster, and 
longed devoutly for nightfall wlien he 
could “sport his oak” and get rid of 
these inconvenient admirers j 

But nightfall came without the pro- ; 
mised relief. i 

“ You’re bound to give some of these , 
fellows a supper after all thi.s,” .said | 
Sugden, .as the two slunk after Hall to 
chambers. 

R.ailsford groaned. 

“ Look here, Sugden, don’t you tum 
against me. I’ve stood all this rot like 
a Christian martyr, so far ; but I really 
can’t keep it up.” 

“ You needn’t keep anything up. 
They’ll do that for you. All you’ve got 
to do is to order supper for twelve, and 
get twelve men to come and eat it. 
The\fU keep it up ! Ask me and the 
crew, and Grover, and some more of 
our lot. It's only civil, you know, espe¬ 
cially as it’s your last show up on the 
river.” 

“Couldn’t you give the supper and 
invite me?” suggested the much-en¬ 
during hero, “I’d stand it, of course, 
but I could cut away early, don’t you 
see ?” 

“ Won’t do, my boy; you can’t get 
out of it like that. Order it for nine 
o’clock,” added be, pu.shing his friend 
in at the door of tne colle^ kitchen, 
“and I’ll go round and wliip up the 
fellows.” 

“One minute, Sugden ” pleaded Rails¬ 
ford. “Suppose—hxik here—suppose I 
should lie first in Morals to-morrow, I 
.shan’t have to give another supi>er 
then ? If so—” 

“ Bl'ss you. no. WJio cares wlicre 


you are in Morals as long as you 
stroke' the lK).at to the head of the river' 
Look alive, I s.ay.” 

At nine' o'elock that evening, to judge 
l)y tlie genial looks and hearty greet¬ 
ings of the host, you would have ima¬ 
gined that this supper-party had been 
tlie darling object of his anticipatioii 
for tlio last week or two. 

Every one was in festival spirit.s, and 
tlie exploits of the St. George's boat 
were sung over and over again, to tlu' 
tune of the knives and forks. The 
college police who pas-sed the windo^^ 
were, in honour of the occasion, dis 
creelly deaf to the clamour within, and 
when supiicr was over and spc*eches 
began, one or two loafers found it worth 
their while to .stay within earshot. 

Take them all in .all, tlie St. George s 
crew were hotter at rowing than oni- 
tory. Railsford, perhaps, was the only 
rowing-man present who was heretic 
enougli to considc'i* that a first-class in 
honours was comparable with the dis- 
tirietion of rowing at the he.ad of the 
river; and even he, to-night, found 
that Moral Science was not much helj) 
to him in making a sj>eech. 

His health was proposed by Sugden 
ill a highly laud.atory iuldres.s, in wdiich 
the speakerreferred to his own brotherly 
relations witli the departing stroke for 
three years past, .and bewailed the loss 
to the college in his removal. 

“ I’ve watched his mouth in about 
twenty races, ’ said the coxswain, “ and 
I've never seen it s;iy ‘ I can’t ’ yet. 
He's .always got something left in hinu 
even when he looks played out. This 
afternoon, if I hadn t known liim, I 
should have mentally made my will 
and said it was all up v.ith us a hun¬ 
dred yards this side of Grassy, but the^ 
beg^ir was only laying low, and when 
I winked at him,—wml, you know the- 
way lie spurted [Loud cheers]. By 
George,” added the coxswain, who al¬ 
ways pledged by his college, “ it wm a. 
.spurt! Wliy it even made Hunt in 
the bow^s sit u])! ” [Terrific cheers and 
laughter, in the midst of wliich Mr. 
Hunt rose to make an explanation, but 
was amiably hauled down to his seat 
again liy his friend.s]. “ Well, you men, 
1 suppose you know this is Railsford’s 
last show-up on the river [Gro.ans, and 
a cry, “and a jolly good show-up too”]. 
To-moiTOw >ve shall see him at the top 
of the Morals list, and fellows who care 
for th.at sort of thing will be glad to 
pat him on the back for it. I hope, 
though, that won’t luake any one forget 
he stroked Geot'ge’s to the head of the 
river to-day [Prolonged cheers]. Thafs 
something worth being said about you ! 
[Applause]. Railsford s going down 
this Long, and some of us don’t cai'c to 
think what’s to become of the boat 
when he’s gone. Anyhow, we wish him 
luck in his travel^ and hope he won’t 
forget us. So here’s his health I ” 

Railsford felt very nervous indeed <as- 
he rose to his feet to reply to this warm¬ 
hearted reception. He had spoken at 
the Union on the opium trade and 
colonial federation, and such-like sub¬ 
jects, rather well in his day. But it is 
a very difierent thing making your last 
will and testament to the fellows who 
liave rowed in the boat with you day 
after day for three seasons. 

“ I re.ally don’t know w hat to say,” he 
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began, when the applause hiul ceased, 
“except thank you awfully. Sugden 
has a way of laying it on thick, you 
know, ana, if we were to believe Kim, 
there^s only been one man in the boat 
instead of nine. No one knows better 
than I do that without you fellows to 
back me up—[Loud cheers from IfuntT— 
and Sugden himself to cox.—[Cheers for 
Sugden, in tlie midst of which the rest 
of the sentence was inaudible]. I wish 
Sugden hadrrt reminded me about my 
going down so soon. 1 hate the thoughts 
of it. Just wlien a fellow' gets at home 
up here lie has to clear out. [Cries of 
“You'll get a fellowship!’T No such 
luck ! Tiiey don’t give them aw'ay to 
morals men ! [Shame !] No, I suppose 
I shall—goodness knows what I shall 
do, I haven’t thought about that. Any¬ 
how, I shan c jorget all you fellow’s. 
Thanks a.vfiilly, all of you.” 

Tims abruptly the hero resumed his 
seat, blushing to tliink what a feelde 
speech he had made. 

Then rose Piii’ks—a non-row’ing man, 
but a bosom friend of the host’s, and a 
hail-fellow-well-met with ever^'body in 
George’s—and recited tlie tollowdng 
affecting “extempore” hexameters in 
honour of the occasion, much to the 
delight and edification of the company, 
who were not particular as to quantities 
if only the quality w’as good. 

'^JAtteod us, ye nine, as we sing uf the glorious 
achievenieut of George’s ; 

Sing how our boat this May week trotted up to 
the head of the river, 

Manned by an eight-and-a-half, and stroked by 
the invincible Railsford, 

With Hunt in the bows (lazy dog 0 and Sugden 
the knowing, as coxswain. 

Never a boat in a week before now’ bnmi)ed six 
places running. 

(That doesn't sound quite correct, by the waj’, but 
I can’t make it better). 

Weep ye for Corpus and Cains, and diy* up the 
tears of St Michael! 

Howl for disconsolate King's, and sigh over Trinity 
second ! 

Lend ye to lachrj'mose Hall a clean pocketliand- 
kerchiell Hang it! 

You fellows roust flnldi the rest. I'm dry. After 
you with the pewter." 

Ro the supper went on, the noi.se 
getting louder and the hexameters 
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I worse every minute, until Railsford I 
began to yawui palpably l)ehind his ' 
hand, and Sugden suggested the possi¬ 
bility of a raid by the authorities. The ' 
merry-makers were slow to take a hint, I 
and it w’lis not till Railsford pointedly 
offered to w'alk across w'ith Sugden to 
his rooms that they grasped tlie fact 
that they had had enough of one another ! 
for that night. ! 

Tlie two friends w’alked across the ! 


quadrangle in rather a melancholy 
mood. Railsford w’as beginning to 
realise painfully how' soon his jolly life 
at Cambridge would end, and Sugden, 
w’ith liis eye on the future of the 
George’s boat, w'as in no mood for 
mirth. 

When the former got back to his 
rooms he found only one of his guests 
remaining, a non-boating man named 
Grov’er, w’ho had installed himself 
gloomily in the arm-chair, and had evi- 
aently something to say. 

“ What’s up 1 said Railsford. “ Have 
a iiipe ? ” 

No, thanks. I say, Railsford,” add ed 
I the visitor, almost appealingly, “ I’ll 
I w’jiger you anything I’m not in the first 
! cla.ss.” 

I Grover was a Moral Science man, and 
I had been in for the same examination 
I as Railsford. 

I “ Nonsense, old man ; if you’re not in 
! the first six call me a lunatic ” 

“ I thought I might be in the first 
I class a day or tw’o ago ; but the more I 
: think over it the more certain 1 am I’ve 
come a cropper ” 

I “ Not a bit of it You’re getting 
• fidgety w'ithout any reason.” 

I “IPs all up with me if I’ve missed,” 
I continued the lugubrious Gi’over “ I’m 
I done brown. I shall have to go into a 
I shop, or sit on a stool all day. or drive 
a cab. They’ll be aw'fully cut up at 
I home. There, how I’ve wasted my time 
I up here I 

“ My dear fellow', you’re an ass. 
I You’ve made up your mind, for no rea- 
1 son at all, you’ve missed ; and now' 
you’re going to cut your throat without 
even waiting for the list.” 

“It’s all very w'ell for yon. You're a 
safe senior. Besides, you’re bound to 
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get on. But everything depended on 
my getting a good d(‘grce. Now I've 
mufied my only chance, and shall have 
to work all iny life behind a counter.'' 

“ Stuff and nonsense; w’ho says you ve 
mufied it ? Don’t be afraid ; you’ll lx* 
Lord Chancellor some day. or Vice- 
Chancellor—” 

“ Or as.sistant pupil teacher in a. 
Board school,” groaned Grover. 

“Might do w'orse than that,” laughed 
his friend. “ Look here, what you w ant 
is to be put to bed and tucked up, and 
get a good night’s rest. And tlien see 
w hat the list Siiys to-morrow. You li 
be in the first dozen, I tell you. Wait 
till you are plucked before you settli 
on your programme.’’ 

“All very well for you,” said the un 
happy one again. “Perhaps you're 
right, though. What’s the use of put 
ting on sackcloth before the time corne.'^ • 
But, old man, I shan’t dare to show' my 
face at home—it will be regular 
knock-down blow to the old people. 
What an ass I’ve been ! ” 

“What an ass you are. you mean,’’ 
said his friend, taking liis arm and 
leading him oft’ to his chambers. “ Can't 
you see you’re making yourself ill. It 
will be a w'orse knock-douTi blow* to 
them to have you landfxl home with 
your temperature at 120, than a few 
places lower on the list than you ex¬ 
pected. Get a good night’s rest, and 
you’ll get up half a dozen places in 
your sleep, see if you don’t. Good 
night.” 

Railsford walked back to his rooms 
rather depressed. To-day had been a 
day of glory to him, and to-morrow—so 
it seemed prol)a))le—w ould be another. 
What gooa was he going to do with it 
all / And if he wasn't going to do any, 
would it not have been better for 
fellows like Grover to carry off the 
prizes, which to them meant every¬ 
thing ? 

As he turned into bed that i^ht, his 
last sleepy meditation was, “Well, if I 
do get tliem, I suppose I shall have to 
do some go^ with them. What an 
aw ful fag ! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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“ XTow' much will it cost ? ” 

Xl “ Where shall I buy? 

“ What is the best breed to go in for ? ” 

“ Is there a possibility of m^ing niy pet, 
if 1 get one, pay his own exj)enses ? ” 

These and a few others are the questions 
which every right-thinking lad asks himself 
before committing the act af purchasing a 
dog. I will endeavour to answ’er them for 
my readers in a practical manner, the result 
of a long and varied experience ; and I W'ill 
add one question to the number and answer 
that as well, to wit: How' best sliall I 
feed and kennel the dog when I do buy 
him ? “ 

“ How much will a dog cost to buy ? ” 


PART I. 

Well, there are dogs and dogs, just as there ! 
are boys atid boys. Boys w ith rich uncles | 
or indulgent aunts, w'ho “tip them” half 
a sovereijpi occaaionaLy, may save up their 
little yellow boys and buy something really ‘ 
handsome. Boys w'ho are not so blessed | 
must be content with smaller animals, com- \ 
forting themselves by remembering that 1 
these are quite as faithful and loving as 
their bigger brethren, though not of course i 
so well able to protect them. The prices of I 
dogs I quote below are the lowest for w hich I 
good pedii^e stock can reasonably l)e ex- ' 
pected. Tliey are, of course, pupnie.s, not 
over two or three.months old, which is the 
best age at whicli to purchase, form any , 
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reasons. You must risk distemper; it L 
the exception and not the rule, and usually 
arises from injurious feeding about the time 
the pups are shedding their milk teeth. 
For thirteen or fourteen years I have kept 
do^ for pleasure, and bred many puppies, 
and I have never yet had distemper in my 
kennels. 

I name the dogs in a diminishing sciJe,- 
the biggest first. 

Great Danes - • - £4 to £5 

St. Bernards - - - £4 to dE5 

Mastiffs - - - . £3to£4 

Newfoundlands (black) - £2 to £3 
Ditto (Landseer) - £1 to £3 
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Blootlhouruls - - - £5 to t*7 

Scotch Deerliouiuls - - £1 to £2 

Retrievers - - 10s. to £1, up to £o 

Setters - - £l to £3, up to £5 

Pointere (not recoiumende*! as Ijoys’ 
tloL^s) 

Oreyliounds ,, ,, 

follies - - - - £1 to £o 

Dachshunds - - - £1 to £2 

Pooilles - - - £1 to £3 

Spaniels - - 10s. to los. or £1 

Bull Do<;s and Bull Terriers (not re¬ 
commended) 

Fox Terriei-s, Irish Terriers, Die-hards, 
Airdale, Dandies, and Skve Terriers 
£lto£3 

Bedlinj'tons (ai»t to lie tierce) £1 to £3 
Manchester and Knglish lOs. to £1 
Pugs—King Charlies - - £1 to £3 

Blenlieini and Jaimnese Spaniels 

£2 to £t) 

Toys (various) about £1 to £2, accor¬ 
ding to quality. 

Mongrels, 341. to 6d. ; the price of a 
rope. 


Next conies the question, “ Where shall 
I buy?” For an outlay of twoiience you 
can purchase a Friday's Exchange and 
Mart’’ liajier from any newsagent. In this 
you will see all sorts and conditions of dogs 
tulverti.sed. But as there is much danger 
in being victimised, you must he most c.are- 
ful. Buy no animal you (‘annot have on 
approval, and none that has not a registered 
pedigree. If not well up in the jM»ints of 
the lireed you wish a s|)ecimen of, get some 
one to examine the iiuppy, and see that he 
is in good condition, and of the age state<l 
by the would-lie seller. Also that he is 
clean in skin, no sciiles or vermin in the 
coat; fat and plump and merry ; with no 
swelling any where ; agoo^l feeder, and with 
the thin, tiny, sharp semi-transparent milk 
teeth of pu})pyhood. 
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you the names and addresses of gentle¬ 
men breeders, and although their prices 
may l>e somewhat higher, they will send 
you nothing that is not good. 


Bernards. — Magnificent animals, 
easily trained, docile if not kept on chain, 
follow well, loving and lovable. 

Mastiffs. — Majestic if well bred, not 
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Thcie is one other way of buying dogs, 
viz. : to iiurchase at emporiums of tlie 
Seven-dial ty[)e, or at shops w here rabbits, 
birds, ]ugeons, etc., are kept in cages. 
This is the l>est jdan of any—when you 
wish to prove the truth of the well-known 
but ungranimati(‘al a<lage, “ A fool and his 
money /.v soon jwirted.” 

The third question, “ What is the Ijest 
breed to go in for?” may l>e answere«l 
thus: “It depends entirely on what you 
wish the dog to d<> and to ls».” 

The large breeds named in my list are 
very showy, and they are also excellent 
^uard dogs. Taking them in the order I 
have already given them, I may brietly 
note their ciiaracters, etc., as fellows, pre¬ 
mising, however, that all dogs are lajst kej)! 
in the country. 


quarrelsome, very endearing, grand guards, 
moi'e suitable for outdoors than indoors. 

yeirfoundlands.--'S\o»i showy, oliedient, 
tricky, funny, tractable. Best water dogs. 
( an sw im w ith lK)y’8 or man’s arm around 
neck, giving su]q>ort. Must have freedom, 
ami l>e taught manners, but never cower!. 

Blomfhoiind'i .—(^uiet ami inoft'ensive. If 
on chain, their deep-mouthed, l)ell-like 
voices are a terror to evil doers. Folbiw 
tairly well. Do e<iually well for i>arlour or 
out-(l<M>r kennel. 

Scotch iJccrJwnnds .—There is an air of 
old-world romance aUmt this noble animal. 
Well kej»t, well gnsmied, with a l^eautiful 
collar, and gently taught ttt walk at heel, 
there is no lietter nor prettier com]>anion 
for a l>oy. 

Rctrkirrs .—Full of life and fun and 



American Setter, “ Grousedale." 


A safer way of getting good quality is to i 
semi for the prize list of some A 1 dog 
show. The shows are all advertiserl in the 
** Exchange and Mart.” This list will give 


Great Dowc-v.—Faithful, very grand and 
showy, excellent guanls, but apt, esiiecially 
if kent on the chain, to liecome unmanage¬ 
able oy iKiys. 


sjmrt. A country boy’s dog. Will learn 
anything. Sometimes savage. 

Setters .—Very l)eautiful, whether Eng¬ 
lish, Irish, or (Gordon. Gorsl for the hill, 


and as a ‘'entle, loving companion, out¬ 
doors or in. 

Coi/its. — Xot deceitful as Home believe. 
Very lieuiitifnl, faithful and kind ; loving 
their owners if kind to tliem with an atl’ec- 
tion which nothing hut death can extin¬ 
guish. Teachable tand tractable, if educa¬ 
tion liegun when very young. If they have 
a fault it in cause<l l»y their quick witted- 
ness and wisdom. Sometimes apt to jump 
at eoiielusions. When the cfuiclusion hap- 

i >ens to be a neighlKiur's cat it is awkward, 
iut the collie is extremely willing to please, 
and of no other dog can it be said with so 
much truth, “ he is precisely what his 
master makes him.” 

Dachshumts. — Loving, gentle, funny, 
game, and jealous. If well taken care of 
make excellent indoor pets. 

Poof/les .—The most tricky <logs of any. 
Can be taught anything, literally from 
pitch and toss to manslaughter; but they 
will not cmiimit the latter nor even bite if 
not bullied and teased. 

Spaniels .—The ordinary Norfolk spaniel, 
white, brow n, and ticked, wdll make a most 
excellent lioy’s dog, es|^cially for the 
country*. They are gentle, lovable, and 
companionable. Seldom quarrel and fight, 
and will rrmt around hedgerow.s, tree roots, 
copse, or meadow' all day long. They are 
as much at home in tiie water as out of it. 

The Tcn'ier brothcrhotxl may be called 
boys’ dogs par excellence. Given gentle 
tr^tment, a g<HHl l>ed, and good feeding, 
and talked to rationally, they will do any¬ 
thing for their young master, and would 
even fight or die for him, if need be. 

Blenheims^ Kin*/ Charles, or Japanese 
Spaniels, Pngs, and Togs, including the 
Italian Greghoumi, are .siiiii)ly pets and 
notliing else ; but they are loving and very 
gentle, ami many of them can l>e taught 
pretty tricks. 

So now' you can adopt w'hich bree<l you 
like—|>ay your money and take your choice. 

Next comes the answer to the fourth 
question : Is there a pos.sihility of making 
my ])et pay hia own expenses ? I think any 
boy might try to make hia little ln»hhy pay 
without being conaiderc‘d mercenary. If 
your (log ia of a celebrated ])edign*e, and 
perfectly pure and good in nearly every 
point, he may Ik? exhibited at showa and 
win prize money enough to pay, and even 
get into the champi(»n class. If a female, 
of equal merit, she may not only take prizes 
but may l)e worth breeding from, and the 
puppies w’ould, of course, fetch good prices. 


F IO. 17 is an explorer’s whistle, fitted 
with a compass, and being, all things 
considered, a good deal of a toy, like 



Fig. 17. 


Fig. 18, another explorer’s whistle, con¬ 
taining not only a compass but a box of 


The Owi| l^aper. 


Ihit l><>ys, whether y(uing or old. may 
rest asNincd they will not he successful in 
the prize li>t, or in breeding either, unless 
they dev<»te some time to the study of the 
]>oiiits and [»ropertie> of the breed or breeds 
theyall'ect. In the following papers of this 
series, 1 will give luielly the points of the 
most favourite lueeds, ami, as far lus 
Mi^r^ible, illuslralions. Fnmi l>)th com- 
uued a very good notion may lie fonued as 
to w hat is w hat, hut exi>erience must eom- 
plele such tuition, and the harvest of the 
eye must be reaped ere golden grain can be 
stored. 

How best shall I feed and kennel my 
dog? In replying to this <iuery. I have in 
my eye only the dog that is kept for plea¬ 
sure. I must refer would-lie breeders and 
j>rize-takers to special articles in any of my 
ixH)ks. 

No l>oy, or man or woman either, has a 
right to own so faithful a companion as a 
dog who does not do all he or she can for 
his comfort, whether out-dtKirs or in. 

In-dcK>r dogs ma.'l>e allowed to sleep in 
any corner tluyv choose, biit there ought to 
be a piece of thick matting put down for 
them—not on a stone floor—and this should 
be kept very clean, often brushed, and 
' sometimes washed and disinfected. In 
I summer it should be sprinkled daily with a 
little of Keating’s insect pow der. Do not 
let long-haired dogs lie on sofas or nillow’s, i 
or anything very soft, as it spoils tne coat. 
For tinv indoor dogs a little fiannel-lined 
l)asket-kennel should be bought, w'ith a 
small mat to fit it. 

Out-door kennels should be protected 
from the weather and the sun. The door 
should 1 k 3 in front, not in the end, as in the 
old-fashioned barrel business, and there 
should he no leakage. 

The lK?dding should l>e wheaten straw in 
summer, and oat straw' in w inter. Shavings 
of de.al may do, but not hay, because it 
I harljours iii.^ects. 

The Isslding should Ik? alwavs scrupu¬ 
lously clean and dry, and Hie dog should 
be well ruhlK?d(lown with a towel when w et 
before entering his kennel. 

Keep a d<»g as little on chain as ]>ossihle, 
and never use a muzzle; if the law deter¬ 
mines that dogs are to be kent under con¬ 
trol for a time, it is better to lead yours in 
the street. 

The kennel should be Avashed thoroughly, 
and disinfected with Jeyes’ Purifier or 
Sanitas once a month. It ought to lie dry 
before clean bedding is put in. Choose a 


THE WHISTLES OF THE WORLD. 

PART III. 

matches, somewhat interfering with the 
power of sound. These matches are its 
most striking characteristic! 



Fig. 19. 


Fig. 19 is a charm w'hiMtIe—a dog Avhistle 
if you like—but rather feeble, and too shrill 
to Ik* heard far. 

Fig. 20 is a dift’erent sort of thing com¬ 
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sunny day for ibis jiuriMisc, and it will he 
well to w.'i^h tin* dog at the same time. 
Now to do this thoroughly and scientifically 
re<juires .a little art. 

A small dog may Ik? |»lace<l in the tub,, 
a bigger one tie»l up Upside two large jwiils 
of water, one warm the other cold. Use 
Peal's’ or Spratts’ !soap. Cominenee at the 
liack of the neck and along the spine, 
Avorkiiig the soap in with the left hand, 
w'hile you j>our the warm water by degree.s 
over your fingers from a jug held in the 
right. Lather ami lave till perfectly clean, 
and till the soap works white. Leave the 
head till the last. Then with warm w'ater 
(it must not Ik? hot) rinse the coat clear of 
suds, swill down with cold, give a cold 
douche over head and spine, encourage the 
dog to shake himself, diy' well with rough 
towels, then set him free and take him for 
a nin in the sun. 

Comb and brush your dog every morning 
after breakfast. A hard hinish alone wiU 
do if a short-haired doc. The dandie brush 
is useful and clieap. Keep the dog’s collar 
clean inside and out. A leather collar is 
better and safer than a metal one, and it 
should not l>e Avorn in tlie house. 

How shall I feed my dog? It de|)endson 
his .size. Tiny toys may have a little bread 
and milk for breakfast, and a tit-bitor tw'o, 
Avith dinner about five of boiled rice, a little 
mashed greens and meat graAy. Medium¬ 
sized dogs and terriers may have the table 
scraps. 

I4irge dogs, such as collies and retrievers, 
Avill want a Spratt cake or half for break¬ 
fast, and two. stee|>ed till soft and mashed 
in gravy or milk, for dinner. 

Very large dogs Avill need four or five 
such biscuits. Table scraps are handy as 
adjuncts, and freoiient change is desirable. 
Green vegetables Keep the bhxxi pure and 
regulate the system. They must be w'ell 
mashed and mixed Avith the food. A bit 
of soft-boiled liver now and then is in¬ 
valuable. 

Oatmeal porridge makes a ni(*e change. 
So does milk diet. And in summer butter¬ 
milk Avill do the dog a deal of good. 

Fee^l regularly at the same hour cA'erv 
day, the rule to be a small breakfast fol¬ 
lowed by a Avalk, and a generous dinner 
abont five p.m., followed by a long ramble. 

Need I add that pure water fresh every 
I morning and evening is indispensable, 
Avinter or summer, if (logs are to be kept 
in health ? 

(To be continued.) 


pletely; it has three powerful notes, and 
can lie heard for some distance even in a 
busy street. Hence it is much used by 
omnibus and tram c<mductoi's. 

hionie Avhistles are fitted Avitli a piston, 
others Avith a pea, and with these it is jk>s- 
silile to imitate the song and cry of (?ertain 
birds. Decoys, as such whistles are called, 
are usually made of wood, some (d them 
l^ing as much 10 * two inches in diameter 
at the air-chamlier. The principle of all 
Avhistles i.s the same. The air is driven 
Avith great fono in a thin band on a sharp 
edge and there s|»lit, some going off and 
some causing the air in the AAoistle tube to 



Fig. 18. 


Fig. 20. 



Yl\e BoyV Own Ba^ei^. 

vibrate. The slip cut down at the mouth- I and Ivcy-rin^'s, and fitted to canes and wliips leads us on to hooters and steam-whistles, 
piece is to enable the lips to get a lirmcr and even tankards, as in the days of old, 1 but the subject is too painful at the present 

•Tip of the instrument and give a stronger I but such attached whistles are rarely of I moment, within hearing of the full furioso 

blast. It may be of metal or wood, but anv good. What is wanted is a gootl, ' of a great railway junction, where seven 
such whistles as are made in metal with ! shrill, unmistakable s<iueal, such as is given iiassenger and three gtiods trains are holding 

^nothin*' to <'et shifted are always the most ' by the army or navy calls, with which, by 1 an Eisteddfod, and striving to outdo each 

•lastint^ ” means of the Morse al]»habet, signals are i other in whistling o’er the lave o’t.” 

Whistles are attached to watch-chains now'often given. This signalling naturally | (THE END.) 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON TAXIDERMY.* 

By Likut.-Colonel Cutiiell, late 1.3th Hussars. 


I T is surprising at how early an age the > 
sportin*^ instincts of the English race 
develop. Tlie ordinary schoolboy let loose ' 
for the summer holidays, w hen not actively 
engaged at any game, Is apt to look about j 
him for something to destroy, and to destroy 
aimlessly and indiscriminately also. Now > 
there are few' surer protections against such 
a reprehensible haoit than to make the 
(Creator’s w orks in some branch or other a , 
special study. The practical entomologist | 
never does kill for the sake of killing, and 
when he does deprive of life he endeavours 
to do so with as little cruelty tis possible, f 
Hence we need make no apology for these ' 
articles. When we consider how many | 
men hunt for exercise, or for food or cloth- 
ing for the body, one can hardly consis- ; 
tently condemn a little margin to feed the * 
mind. ! 

Most boys have a taste for natural his¬ 
tory, and the following practical hints may, i 
it IS hoped, tend to develop it, by teach- j 
ing them not only how to destroy life, but | 
how to preserve what they have destroyed. 
Thus they may learn wonderful lessons 
regarding the habits and the structure of 
the marvellous insects and birds and lieasts 
with which the Almighty has jieopleil this ' 
beautiful world of ours. 

I projMise to be^n with hints about but¬ 
terflies, because the average British boy is 
apt first to turn his hunting instincts to 
these. Yet the catching and collecting of | 
butterflies Is a pursuit w orthy of any age, | 
and, to be done w'ell, recjuires dexterity, j 
delicacy of touch, and care. Under these j 
conditions, and armed with a few simple 
implements, there is no rea.son why any 
boy should not, in time, become the happy | 
|)ossessor of one of the most beautiful of j 
natural history collections, the which, i 
-tliould Fate ever call upon him to leave his j 
native shores, he will, in other climes, find \ 
a new pleasure in increasing. For butter- ! 
Hies may be collected in many a dull, out- I 
of-the-way tjuarter, where larger game is | 
conspicuous by its absence, or the means , 
of pursuing it are wanting, 

The first consideration, however, is the 
inomentous <[nestion, as to w hich is a but- | 
terfly and which is a moth ? The answer | 
to this is, that butterflies have blunt en«ls I 
like pins’ heads at the points of their 
antenna*, and that moths nave none. In 
England there are seventy-two sorts of but¬ 
terflies, not to be confounded with night or j 
■«lay moths, which uumlier over nine him- j 
died families in this country alone. A point I 
which strikes the collector almost at the be- I 
•ginning, are the extremely local habits of ! 
luittertlies. In almost every place new i 
r%(^>eci!nens are to be found, and the varied 
Might of each kind W'ill soon lead the col¬ 
lector to learn to detect a new species. I 
These are usually classed by their un<ler- ' 

* We have silready given articles in the B. O. P. on I 
this sniiject l>y Rev. J. G. Wood, l>r. Gordon Stnldes. 
and Dr. Stradling; but, as it is some time ago, these 
further "hints” will doubtless prove acceptable. I 
-^Editor B. o. P. 


I.—catching and setting butterflies. 

markings, as many wliich present the same 
api»earance on the top side are diflereut un¬ 
derneath. My small boy, with his rough 
cotton net ancl wild shout, left very little of 
the niifortimate insect he had captured, to 
put into his trouser pocket! The greatest 
care and manipulation are required to pro¬ 
cure a K|)ecimcn lit for a collection. 

The not should be of silk gauze, fitted 
on to a circle of cane, nearly eighteen inches 
across. The tv. o ends of the cane should 
run into a T shaped bra.ss socket. The foot 
of the T Is a screw, which screws info the 
stick handle, the which imiv he used also 
either to hohl a gafl’ or a himiiim net. The 
circle of cane siioiild be covered with some 
.soft thick flannel, firstly, that the silk gauze 
may be sewn on securely, and, secondly, 
that the butterflies, which are often struck 
by the rim of the net, are not injured by it. 
The flannel is, moreover, a saving to the 
wear and tear of the net. 

Another kind of net Is tlio collector’s 
scissor net, with which you can pi<*k a hut- 
teiMy oir a flower. It is about five inches 
square, in the form of two bags mounted 
one on each x>olnt of a wire, w hich opens 
and shuts. 

Having caught the butterfly, the next 
thing is to kill him. A pinch through the 
net, across the thorax (the ])art from w hich 
the wings spring), will a<M;oniplish this. 
For olwtinate specimens, such as “^kipjiers,” 
a lenthal chamber can be i)repared, in the 
shape of a wide-mouthed two-pound jam 
bottle, with a well-fitting (‘ork. At the 
bottom of this is fixed some blotting jiajier, 
on which a few drops of chloroform have 
l>een poured. The butterfly should he left 
in the bottle a quarter of an hour. 

The specimens can be carried hon.e in 
safety in a collector’s ls>x, about live inciies 
long by three deep and broad, in the pwket. 
Triangular envcloiies, varying in size, accord¬ 
ing to that of the butter^y, are often used. 
Into these the in.sect can lie .slijijied with 
folded wings, and left for any length of 
time till it is convenient to relax and set 
him. 

Now' for the setting of the butterfly. 
Drying-lxiards can lie liought of any lengtli, 
made either of soft deal, or, lietter still, of 
cork, covered w’ith w hite paper. They have 
a groove down the centre to receive the 
insect’s body. DifTerent widths are re¬ 
quired for different-sized insects. Plai'e the 
row of butterflies to be set down tlie board, 
their bodies pinned in the groove. Uut 
strips of w riting pajier an eighth of an inch 
wiile. Pin a strip of pajier on each side of 
the groove, alxiut the centre. Secure it 
additionally by a ])in lietween each butter¬ 
fly. With the j)oint of a pin arrange the 
wings equally under the strips. These 
drying-boards should lie kept out of the 
ilust, or ants or flies may damage the speci¬ 
mens. Many people have a liox with a 
jierforated zinc door, into which they slide 
the Ixiards. I called such an one my meat 
safe ! 

In the case of dried specimens preserved 


in enveloncs, and which need relaxing before 
I setting, tnere are tw o ways of going to work. 
The first is to float a piece of cork in hot 
water, and to pin the specimen on to the 
cork. The w’lnga should not touch the 
I water. A saucepan is a good thing to use 
I as the lid can be put on. The cork should 
! float high in the water, 
i But the liest plan is to steam them in a 
tin box with cork in the lid. Pin the 
insects to the cork and half fill the box 
with boiling water, and close it If the 
iKiiling water as it cools is renew ed tw o or 
three times, in an hour or so the insects 
will be i)erfectly relaxed. They should then 
be set at once, after shaking off the drops 
from the wings, and placed near enough to 
the fire to feel the heat and to dry quickly, 
hut not too near. The outer margins of 
the wings should be covered with the setting 
braces (the jiajier strips), or they will cun 



up witli the beat. The wings should, if 
I possible, list be allowed to touch the cork 
I when lieing relaxed, as they suck up the 
moisture. 

A butterfly cahinet with draw’ers is very 
expensive, and lieyond the means of most 
hoys. Uases to hold the butterflies should 
lie uniform in size, made of mahogany, 
seasoned deal, or cedar, and lined wiih 
cork, to be procured at any shoemaker’s, 
and fitted w ith a glass lid on hinges. These 
can Ije hung as ornaments against the wall. 
In one corner should lie fixed a little jier- 
forated tin match-liox containing a lump 
of camnhor. The apiiearanee of a ct>llecti«m 
is much imiiroved by liaWng a piece of black 
cotton stretched from two pins down the 
l)ox, between the lines of butterflies. Cases 
for travelling should on no account lie 
glazed, but lie shajied like a l>ook, with a 
liinge in the centre, that the butterflies may 
lie ]nit on either side. 

I The pins used ha<l lietter lie the headless 
[ taxidermist pins, sold for the purpose, which, 

I lieing so much slighter than the ordinary 
j 2 )ins, do not spoil the siiecimens. 
j Should the larger hutterllies show' signs 
I of decay in their Ixxiies, paint them with a 
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little soluiion of carbolic aciil, equal parts 
of atud and water. 

It is unnecessary to catch more than four 
or live good K|>ecinieiis of each class. 
First, the male (which is much smaller than 
the female), secondly, the female, can 1k) 
set out. Then two butterflies which have 
been set with their win^ closed to sliow 
the undermarkings, can be j)lac*ed l)ody to 
body to economise space. The lifth sjieci- 
nien may be .some abnormal one of the 
.same class, if such has been caught. 

All valuable collections are kept away 
from the light, which deteriorates them. 
In the British Museum but few sjiecimens 
are shown to tlie general public, and even 
the cases containing these are covered with 
a square of American cloth, which the 


¥he l3oyV Owi) Piipei^. 


public are asked to replace after looking at 
them. The real collection is kept down¬ 
stairs, and can only be seen by applying for 
an order. 

Some of the l)est specimens in England 
have been bred for collection from the 
caterpillar. This accounts, to my mind, 
for the occasional api^earance of some bril¬ 
liant forei^ s|>ecimen in this country. It 
has prol>abIy escaped from some one’s mena¬ 
gerie. I caught last year, on the southern 
coast, a Ijeautiful sj>ecimen of the North 
American Unca plc.rippus^ in such perfect 
condition that it could not j)os.sibly have 
been wafted across the Atlantic. 

No creature in nature goes through such 
marvellous evolutionary changes as the 
butterfly. It emerges from the chrysalis 


I hanging on the bough, the male appearing 
liftoen days earlier than the female. This 
latter lays her eggs, as it were, on her death¬ 
bed, and they are hatched the following 
year into the minutest of larvce. Each 
j kind of butterfly lays its eggs in a spot 
I where the caterpillar can procure the foo«l 
Iieciiliar to it. Thus caterjullars kept in 
1 confinement require each kind a diflercnt 
I sort of leaf. Some caterjullars hil)emH(e 
' and do not turn into a chrysalis till the 
second year. 

In concluding this part of my subject, I 
must warn boys against handling; hairy 
! caterpillars with bare hands, as when the 
hand so used touches the face or neck it is 
apt to i)roduce a rash like nettle-rash. 

{To he continued). 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 



DECEMBER. 

T in: I’OULTUV Run.—T his may not be the coldest, bntis in Enjrlnnd, 
at all events, the plooniiest, and very often the wettest month 
of all the year. If there is little to be done in the fowl run, there 
Is little to be expected from it. But wo bep to question both asser¬ 
tions We want nice new-laid for breakfast now as well as at 
any other time; and we want to be lookinc; out and havimr every¬ 
thing rea<ly for the spring that is coming before very long. Well, as 
to eggs Fowls, whatever be their breed, will not lay in winter 
unless they are comfortably housed and w»-ll fed. We gave some 
hints in last month's Doings on feeding for egc-pn>diiction. We 
should bear in mind, however, that the food should vary somewhat, 
according to the state of the weather. Meaty acraps will he more 
needed wlien it ia cold and inclement. T.et them have a nice wann 
breakfast on cold days. This iiiiiy be the semps from table, with 
vegetables, etcetera, all boiled together and thickened with some bran 


and oatmeal. It should be about half dry—not sloppy 
at all. A little cayenne may or may not be added. 

There are egg-producing iK)wder8 sold somewhere, 
we believe. They niay be good at times, or they may 
be dangerous. We think they will hardly be neede4l 
if you feed as we recommend. You ought to feed 
regularly, and do not forget a haiulfiil or two of 
barley or oats last thing at night. 'J his digests gra¬ 
dually, being hard, and keeps the fowls warm all 
night. 

Beware now of draughts and leakage. Ix^t the 
perches be dry and well scraped, and not too thin, 
and let the nesting material be clean. 

You will have weeded down your fowls by this 
time, keeping none that give no promise of remu¬ 
nerating you. Well, see that the remainder are let 
out every available dry hour, and give them some¬ 
thing to do even in the run by throwing garden 
refuse over and sprinkling com in it. Du nut let 
anything remain to rot, however. 

i’he cocks may now sGirve themselves in their 
loyalty to their mates. Better feed them separate 
than let them get weak from under feeding. 

Consider now whnt birds you arc going to mate. 
Let them be well up in points and properties, pedi¬ 
gree if possible, and young and healthy. 

Fattening old fowls may be done by cooping them 
and feeding on boiled rice, suet, and outmesi draggled 
with good milk. Complete all repairs. 

The Pigeon Loft.—R ead last month's Doings, 
and appropriate hints for this. Keep the loft scru¬ 
pulously clean and dry. Let the food be -the Kst, 
and wholesome. Avoid dusty grains, and keep tliu 
mice out of yonr boxes. 

Cold, dust, dirt, and damp are the greatest enemies 
we have in the pigeon-loft at this season. 

All your weeding and all your repairs and cleaning 
will doubtless by this time be done. But if you 
intend to build new pigeon-houses, cither in the 
garden or elsewhere, you ought to begiu at once. If 
in the garden, the place must have a south and east 
exposure, a dry floor, admission for sunshine and 
air, and freedom from actual draughts. 

If you have any intention of increasing your stock 
it is time now you were laying your plans. And you 
must not forget that muting-time is a measurable 
distance ahead of you. 

The Aviarv. — Select stock for the incoming 
breeding season. If vou have a bird-room see that 
it is not overcrowded, and that it is kept perfectly 
sweet and wholesome, and free from dust. It should 
be well ventilated every day, and the sun should 
have free access to It. Be particular alxtut the 
quality of your water. We believe much disease is 
caused to birds from neglect of this essential point. 
It is best to use soft water—we mean rain water - 
and to b«>il it, and afterwards Alter it. It is not 
much water that is needed in a bird-room, but that 
little should assuredly tie as pure as it can be made. 

Continue to feed regularly and well, and keep 
birds in outdoor aviaries, whether foreign or British, 
very snug and comfortable—and dry. 

If you attend to all these hints you will never bo 
troubled with coldg, husk, nor loss of voice either. 

The Radbitrt.—As Id other departments, so in 
this—everything for the month should be quiet, and 
clean, and comfortable. If your hutches are out of 
doors in summer it will be well to take them in now, 
but do not place them in a dark, damp place, or you 
will assuredly have your pets ill. 

Keep up a constant supply of be<lding, as dry at 
can be had. It ia worse than useless else. Feed 
liberally, but do not leave anything about to rot and 
spoiL 

The Bfe World —All is still quiet, or ought to 
be. Continue to study your subject, so that you 
can conimet)co bee-keeping next seasuu with soma 
hopes of profit. 
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The Kennel.— We are sometimes asked how to 
prepare a ilog for show. Now, truth to speak, a dog 
should be in show condition all the year round ; ami 
if he is not so he reflects but little credit on his 
master, lie should be regularly fed-a light break¬ 
fast and good dinner. He should have pure water 
placed within his reach ; he should be washed with 
lukewarm water and the mildest soap once a month, 
being carefully dried after a cold douche, and taken 
for a run to prevent the nossi»»ility of his catching 
cold. His bediliiig should be kept always dry, nnd 
be abundant. c:hange it every week. The dog 
should be combed mid l>rnshed every day ; and, if he 
sleeps out of doors, carefully guarded against cold, 
damp, and draughts. If these simple rules were 
obeyed by ilog-owuers. how little need they would 
have to visit the veterinary surgeons. 

THE Kitchen Hakokn. Continue to tidy every'- 
thing. The leaves will have all fallen timt is. the 
deciduous ones; do not leave them ab<»nt. They 
make excellent wann manure, Imt mu.st lx* put in a 
heap to rot. (^>Iltinue to dig and treucli nnd expose 
soil to frost. On hard, frosty days niannre may now 
be put out. Prepare lH*ds for onions, by rougli dig¬ 
ging and manuring. 'I'ldy trees and bushes nnd 
hedges, and look well after your borders, lit ad lust 
month's Doings. 

Flower and Window Gardens.— Begin now to 
think of sprin'j, and make improvements in Ix'ds and 
bor lers. Prepare and make trellis-work on walls. 
Mince new flower-lmxes for the windows. Also 
rockeries and rustic pots. l!i'*se last may l>e the 
roots of trees. Indeed, a very bin I’l garden may be 
greatly beautified by a di.'pl •>' of eve.i a very little 
taste. The more rustic-looking such jilaces are the 
better. Better be too rustic than too prim. But 
keep everything ti-U amt clean, and make war upon 
weeds even in December. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


FOCI AND PHUCAE: AN ICE DISTINCTION. 

When skating on the pond we feel 
The cold nip our proboscis. 

We skate aslmre where fires bum bright, 
And make ourselves warm/ocw. 

And when our sisters skate, wrapped up 
In sealskin coat that close is. 

Up-buttoned, and with hands in muff. 
They keep tliemselves warm p/iocM. 

W. I*. 31. BLACK. 

Free Church Manse, 

Kilsyth. 


A .SCHOOLBOY'S LAMENT. 

THE LAST DAY OP THE HOLIDAYS. 

The holidays were at!most gone — 

Tile lionrs were ebbing one by one. 

All else by me had been forgot, 

E.xcept my own unhappy lot 
And us I sadly thus repined, 

I'pon my melancholy mind 

Thert-' flashed a Chissic thought (Alas ' 

Why ClaitHic thoughts at such a puss 0 
The schoolboy life I .so lamented 
Was in a novel way presented. 

And thus my youthful mind was able 
To re-apply an ancient fable : 

Schoolboys, methought, are like the maid 
Whom Pluto ciiptured as she strayed 
(A loss whi'-h caused her wretched mother, 
As Ovid tells, a lot of bother) 

Ceres at Dis (!) was rather nettled. 

But thus at last the thing was settled. 

The maid might stay (so seemed it fair) 

Under tlie kind parental cure 

For halt the year (Poor Proserpine ! 

At half the year he drew' the line). 

The rest, no matter what betide. 

With hated Pluto she must liide. 

Who cannot sec in life at scho<d 
A likeness to old Pluto's rule? 

In this respect, at any rate, 

Tlie maiden had the better fate. 

For she had half the year. But oh ! 

H'c have but fourteen weeks or so ' 


MV LN.MANAGEABLE MU;>K 

I wish to harp a simple lay, 

Yet one that has a powerful moral ; 
(The rhyme compels the bard to 8%y 
His hero’s name was Samuel Dorral). 


^l\e Boy’^ Owi) 


Young Dorral had a single fault. 

At least, but one that I will mention ; I 

(The fact that I must bring in “ vault" i 

Deserves, perhaps, your kind attention.) ' 

Excessive early rising was ^ ! 

The fault to which I have alluded ; I 

(I meutiun it once more liecause 
I know no other rhyme but brooded.") j 

He rose from bed at 5.15 

From January till December, i 

From this it can be clearly seen — 

(What can bo seen I don’t remember). > 

The housemaid took him for a thief. 

And shrieked out Fire ! or even Murder ! i 

This statement claims your full belief. 

Just ask the people who have heard lier 

The rhymes are coming lietter now. 

I'd best leave off whilst I am able ; 

(I’m Ixmnd to ask you to allow 
The mention of a kitchen table.) | 

“ What is the moral ? ” you may u.Hk ; 

I only wish that I could tell you; 

I've tried my best to do my task. 

But all I can say is, that if ever I try to write | 

poetry again I wish I may- 

u. M. p. 


OIoriTspon'bcnfc. 


Go-ahead —1. The Christmas Nuinbcni for 1883 and 
1R84 are out of print, and only olitainable second¬ 
hand. 2. Clean grease from cork with Sapolio or 
Crystal Soap, or any soap with ammonia in it. 


Lynn —The wild berries you can cat safely are goose- 
berric.s, currants, raspberries, strawIwrries, mul¬ 
berries, elderberries, barberries, wLortlebeiries, 
cranberries, lilackberries, dewberries, jumper- 
berries, servlcelierries ; but be sure you are right 
in your identifications. The flavour of berries is a 
matter of taste; personally we should describe 
serviceberries as “downright nasty," but— Sec 
our articles on Berries in our last volume. 

W. T. Pli MMEK.— In Septemlier of every year, at the 
close of the volume, the coloured plates are sold 
in a packet; the price of the packet is always, 
announced in tlie last number for .September. 

Di BITANS.— “.Safety bicycle * Is a well-known trade 
term for a machine with small wheel* liaviug 
indirect action. There is no safety bicycle in the 
least like the Otto. .See our article on Tricycling 
in Hie third volume. 

j 5 |{ \v._i. The “Silver Cafton" was in the sixth 

volume. 2. The other chief tales in tliat volume 
were “For James or Georg*^!'’’ “Harold, the Boy 
Earl,” “The Tigerskin,.Ihe Willoughby Cap¬ 

tain." 

EiLLivvAM,— 1, No one can l>e certain on such a sub¬ 
ject. Wherever there is nerve there is a possi 
bllify of pain, but it does not necessarily follow 
that the pain is felt. 2. Try Martin's “ Float-Fish 
ing, " price two shillings, published by Samiison 
Low and Co. 

L, Harold.— For the most recent hooka on the 
colonies w rite for information to the Govenmient 
Office of each colony in Victoria Street, West¬ 
minster. You w ill flml Gonlon and Gotch’s “ Aus¬ 
tralian Handbook " give very full inf..rmatiou as 
til Australasia. There is no question aliout the 
colonies giving better openings than the old coun¬ 
try ; hut, as in tlie old country, it is only a per¬ 
centage that are fortunate. All the world over, 
many go to the w all. 

S. Rover. -1. A second-hand bicycle should be much 
cheaper than a new one, but some experienced 
friend should buy it for you. as it may be in bad 
repair. 2. Take a walk along HollKirn Viailuct. 
Nearly all the chief cycle shops are within a few 
yaids of each otlier. 

K J —Join the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Aldersgate Street. 



[Editi-d by G. A. Hutchison, Editor of the Boy's Oum Pajierf etc.y etoi] 

S O.ME time ago, it may be remembered, we announced a series of lioys’ books, to be 
i.ssue(l untler the general title of “ The Boy’s Own Bookshelf,” and commenced 
with Mr. Heed’s “Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch.” We have now determined to 
])iish on rapidly with other volumes. Tlie following are ready, and may he obtained 
through the booksellers :— 

I.— The Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch. By Talbot Baine.s Heed. 
With llliistiatious. Small 4to, 4s. cloth boards. 

II.— Football. A Popular Handl>ook of the Game. By Dr. Irv^INE, C. W. Alcock. 
and other recognised authorities. With Plans of Grounds, and other Illustratiom. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. cloth hoards. 

III.— Cricket. A Popular Hundlnvok of the Game. By Dr. W. G. GRACE, Rev. 

Pycroft, Lord Charlies Russell, F. Gale, and others. With Portraits, 
Plans of Grounds, and numerous other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. cloth hoards. 

I\’.—A Great Mistake. A Tale of Adventure. By T. S. Millington, author of 
“Straight to the Mark,” etc. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth 
hoards. 

V.—The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s. A School Story. By T. B. Reed. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth Ixiards. 

[*,* Other volumes will follom speedihj.\ 
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I was di’r-s.sing I hwutJ Xotl asV 
.»olinny wJiat day of rlir* wef‘k it 


**Th# long lAsh n«w put like • pennent. * 
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CHAPTER XIX.—BU8H LIFE. 

S I was dressing T hoaicl Xed ask 
aoliiiny what day of ihe week it 


“ The long lash flew out like a pennant. ' 
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“Sorra a bit o* me knows, soi/’ re¬ 
lied Johnny, in a tone wliieh s]io\v(*(l 
e was rather aggrieved at so dittioult 
a question being put to liiiii. 

“Why, what a young heat lien you 
must be,” cried Ned ; “ don't you know 
it’s Sund.ay i ” 

“’Deed, an’ I don’t, sor ; sure an’how 
wud I know, wid never a chapel nor 
priest within a hundred mile of us ? ” 

Chapel or no chapel, I was uiiconi 
monly glad to hear we had a whole day 
to rest before l>epuning the hard woi k 
whicli 1 guessect pretty corrfM.tly lay 
befoi'e us. So we had breakfast, 
another sleep beioiti the midday dinner, 
then a ram ole round the s*tiition, an 
oairly supptu- of some excellent kan¬ 
garoo-tail soup, thickened with \ege- 
tnbles, and then to bed. I may mention 
here that was the usual way of sp<*nding 
Sunday in the bush, but I must not 
foi^et to Jidd that 1 kept a sacred pro¬ 
mise nuule to my deal* mother, and 1 
always road a chapter or two in my 
pocket Bible. I would recommend 
every young man to do the siune, for 1 
know by exp<?ri<;nee that the dear old 
book will solt4*n his feelings of isolation 
ius nothing else can, ana be like the 
voic-e of lui old familiar friend t^) him, 
when lie is far from home friendsliip. 

On Monday morning we bniakfiisted 
at daylight, Dilly and Johnny stfirting 
directly aftm\ armed with tlieir stock¬ 
whips, to look iifter the cattle. Ned 
and I loaded oui*selves with mauls, 
w(?dges, and a cross-cut saw, and went 
in smirch of a ti*t?e suitable for convei-t- 
irig into posts and rails. We luul not 
far to seek, for the timber was un- 
touclud, my friend’s station being on 
tie* very outposts of the scanty civili 
sat ion. 

“I think this fellow will do,” Siiid 
Ned, at glancing up at a beautiful 
red guin-ti'm*, amid whose blassom-ladeii 
)»oughs a whole host of j)an'ots were 
screeching and tluttoring. I could not 
help saying what a pity it sm^med to 
<ut down so spl(»ndid a tree. 

“Perhaps so,” answered Ned, dryly, 
“ but it would be a still greater pity to 
have the cattle trampling dow'ii my 
beautiful green wheat for want of a 
f<‘uce.” 

He w’lus busy grefusing the cross-cut 
saw iJLS he spoke, and, after a moment s 
pause, called out, 

“ Now, Harry, catch hold ! keep your 
band up, and dmw the saw smoothly 
TO and fro without any jerking.” 

So at it we w^ent, lirst on the side 
tow'iirds which the tree should fall, and 
then on the opposite side, to mm^t the 
lirst cut, and so complete the circle. It 
was hard work, and no easy matter to 
ker^p stroke with my powerful mate, 
who constantly cried, “ Keep your hand 
up, don’t jerk ; a long, steady stroki^ 
does it. Keep her going ! ” 

This List rjBconimendation was auite 
superfluous, for not ©nly did we Keep 
“her” going, but “she” kept me going 
until I w as ready to drop, and at last, 
ill sheer desptnution, emailed out for a 
spell. This was gi*anted, but only to 
the extent of three minutes, and then 
on we went again. 

“Now, Harry,” said Ned, wdio was 
himself beginning to pant, “in two 
minutes w e shall hear the fibres Ix^gin 
to crack ; then you must put on all 


steam and saw away like mad till I tell 
you to let go ; then leave the saw to 
me and run back, as it sometimes hap- 
j>ens that the stem of a tree, instead of 
falling clear of the butt, glances back- 
w’ards along it, and if that happened, 
and either of us w'as struck I” (^ed had 
to pause for breath here, and I was 
only too glad of a moment’s rest)— 

Well, I once knew a man who used to 
pride himself on being able to watch a 
tree so carefully that, no matter how it 
fell, he could keep close up and dodge 
it. One day, how'ever, the boughs of 
tlie tree lie w^as felling caugnt in 
a branch close by, the huge stem 
canted suddenly,shot backwaras, struck 
him on the head :ind killed him, poor 
chap ! on the sjxit.” 

Tiiis was certainly not a well-choseii 
story, for not only was I already exert¬ 
ing mysedf to the very utmost of my 
sUaigtii, but I must “put ou more 
steam” if I wished to escape being 
crushed to death. However, there was 
nothing for it but to keep cool (figura¬ 
tively speak mg) and oljey orders, so 
at it we went again, and were saw ing 
with all our might w^hent he tree gave 
a troinendoiis cr;u*k, closely succeedexi 
\w otliers. “ Stick to her ! ” shouted 
and w e siiwed for dear life. Crack, 
crack, crack in ouick succession. “ I.iet 
go,” yelled Neu. I did not require a 
second bidding, but ran backwaixls, 
keeping my eyes fixed on the huge tree 
w’ith a soi’t of fascination. It swayed 
gently for a moment, then made a 
sudden swoop and came with such 
a crash to the ground that the earth 
shook beneath our feet. 

Ned, who liad kept his hold of the 
saw’ its he wjiJked liackwards from the 
falling troe, looked at me w’ith a sinib^ 
on his face. 

“Why, Harry ! you are all of a tremble; 
what’s the matter ? ” 

“ Hard w’ork and excitement,” I 
answ’erod, mther crossly ; “ I hope you 
don’t think 1 am frightened ?” 

“Frightened ! No, not a bit of it ! ” 
he roplied ehi^erfully. “ I’ve seen many 
a fellow run backw ards at the very first 
ci*ack and declare the tree wjjls going to 
fall ou top of him. I think you’ve 
shown vf‘i y fair pluck, and a little more 
pi*actke w ill give you confidence and 
make a tii*st-rate sawyer of you.” 

This sfHHxJi soothed me somewdiat, 
and so, wiping the perspiration from 
my stroannng face, 1 went w’ith Ned 
up to the fallen tree. It measui-ed just 
three fei^t through, but no time could 
be span*fl to examine or admire it 
fui-tbei', and we set to work at once, first 
to knock off some of the bark, and then 
to lx‘gin cutting it into lengths of nine 
feet, and we kept hard at this work 
until dark, w’Kich fortunately closed in 
eai ly at this time of year. Our day’s 
toil had only been broken by one real 
rest, the lialf hour allowed for a sort of 
lunch of tea and damper. The w’eather, 
too, was <x)ol, oi* 1 really don’t think I 
could have stood the test of the severe 
stniin on my growing frame and half- 
trained m useless. 

1 was indeed thankful, when we 
reached the cottage, to hear Johnny 
s;iy that supper was roady and waiting. 
We had a Uithe, cold as it was, in the 
river, find then sjit down to a splendid 
stew of kangaroo, tliickened with vege¬ 


tables grown on a small patch of ground 
at the back of the house. Trivial as this 
detiiil may seem to those unacquainted 
with the monotony of “bush” fare, it 
inade a jp:reat dift'erence in our health 
and comfort to Ixi able to eat as many 
potatoes, onions, carrots, and so foitb, 
as we chose, and I only mention it to 
encourage young settlers to start a 
vegetable garden as soon as }X)ssible, 
for it will amply repay the extra toil 
and trouble it entails at first. 

For days and w’eeks Ned and I w’orked 
at ft'lliiig and .splitting up trees. Then 
bdlowiHl boring, mortising, ajid putting 
up tile feiici* round the wheat-field— 
all very hard work, but I gradually 
lHH*4ime ju'customed to it, and accx^pted 
my position quite cheerfully, making a 
virtue of necessity. I must Siiy, in 
justice to Ned Reeves, that although 
he exacted a full share of labour from 
me, he never .spared himself, and was 
at all times perfectly kind and con¬ 
siderate towards me. Some days h«‘ 
would give me a change of work l>y 
sending me w'ith Dilly to look up the 
cattle, and I used to enjoy these rides 
amazingly. 

Ou such occasions we would start 
early in the morning and canter along 
the lx*autiful flats covered w’ith gi'ass 
and bright blossoms of the difl’eroiit 
varieties of everlastings. Pink, w hitt‘ 
like, large, ox-eyed daisiess yellow, all 
combined to make a brilliant pattern 
on the green grass. We visited the 
dirt’ei'eiit “ mobs ” of cattle, driving them 
up or down the river, as might be 
iiece.ss.‘iry. 

11 was on one of those pleasant da> s 
vNheii we had liuished our work w’i'tli 
the cattle, and were returning quietly 
borne by a short cut across a bit of saiul- 
|)lain, tliat a large emu suddenly jumped 
up from the ground ou which it had 
lx*eu siiiuitting, and began to run. 

Now, it was strictly against oixlers to 
hunt kanganx) when we were looking 
up catth‘ ; but as emus had not laxui 
mentionwl, 1 supix)se Dilly thought he 
was cpiite within Iiis rights vvhen he 
startl'd otf' at full galloj) after the gre;it 
bird. My old .stock horse became ex¬ 
cited, and set ofl’ after his mate as hard 
;is he »:ould lay legs to ground. I triwi 
in vain to hold him in ; he had evidently 
entiu-ed into the spirit of the chase, and 
1 might as well have taken a pull at a 
stone wall. There was nothing for it 
but to sit well back and keep a firm 
grip with my knees. 

in the meantime the emu had been 
s}XM‘ding along at an astounding pac*e ; 
l>iit I observed that Dilly w’as graaually 
les.seiiing the distance l^etvveen them, 
and at bust he and his hoi’se w»ero fairly 
alongside of the game. True, he had 
neither gun nor rifle, but the stock- 
wliip was uncurled, and the long lash 
flew out like a pennant, 1 issoing the 
emu’s neck as neatly as possible, and 
bringing it to the ground almost 
directly in front of the horse^i, for I w'as 
nearly jibreast of Dilly V>y this time. 
The young savage was ofl’ his horse in 
the twinkling ot an eye, and after one 
vvell-phiiited kick on the poor creature’s 
hexul, which completely stunned luiii, 
set to work to lieat its brains out with 
a stick, shouting at every blow, “What 
you too much runi” As the emu was, 
hiippily, .stone deadby tliis time, neither 




the blows iior tlie question troubled it 
iiuioh, and, in spite of tlie siuall sliare I 
hj/l taken in the chase, 1 felt very 
proud of my first emu. 

“Now, Dilly,'^ Si\id I, pulling out iny 
large ckvsp-knife, “off witli nis skin, 
and 1 wifl take home some of the 

iia*at.'’ 

“ Nothing skin-uni ! ’’ cried Diliy, 
n)ost decidedly. 

“ What for nothing skin-uni i 1 
asked. 

“I think you too much fool, Hai-ry. 
Wliat for you want Ned to see-um skin ? 
too juuch sulky.*’ 

(lood graciou.s,’’ I cried in astonisli- 
ment, what did you gallop after th (3 
brute for if you thouglit Ni.*d would be 
Milky r*’ 

This was a poser for Master Diliy, who 
apj>eared to ht3 turning the question 
c arefully over in his mind. .\t last he 
held out Jiis lumd for the knife, which I 
uii.suspectingly gave him, offering to 
hold Ills horse, but my black friend 
had lit) such intention, and in an instant 
he had len))ed on his horse’s l>ack and 
was a liuiidred yard.s oft' waving rny 
knife, and slioutiiig, “ Vou skiu-uin now, 
iiarry ! go on, you skin-um now ! *’ 

Jb’or a moment [ was too much 
•astonished at tlie fellow s impudence to 
tlo aught but stare at liim. He would 
not return me my knife, however, and 
-MeithtM* threats nor e.\])ostuIations had 
any effect on his determination to pre- 
\ «mt my po.ssessing any evidence of our 
Tiansgression of rules. Th«?re was no- 
iliing for it but to mount my horse also, 
a 1 id ride home. On the w’ay he kept offer- 
i ng me back my knife on condition that 1 
would not tell Ned. To this I made no 
answer, and of course told t^ie whole 
^tory to his musU*r, who took it very 
ircH.Kl-huinouredl^', and laughed at my 
disr-oiiititure—of course I volunteered 
To «Migage that tliere should be no more 
gallojiing of tired hoi*se^ after game, at 
least on my piuii, and if I could help it 
{ \ hieh I really could not, in this case). 

For days after, Diliy, in spite of tne 
'CoUliiig which was his ]X)rtion, went 
• tl»oat singing some unintelligible words 
< »f his own to the tune of one of the mono- 
Tonoiis chants of his tribe. It appears 
he had comixised the Imllad e.xpre.ssly 
for the occasion, and when he favoured 
tne with a tnuislation of the chorus or 
f 'jrftin, it turned out to be. 

“ 1 killed a lona-le;^(Hl fool of an einiL 
But be not such a great big fool as you! ” 

Next day CJeordie brought in the skin 
of the emu, pegged it out, and scraped 
it witli glass. Kventually it was packed 
up with lots of pepper and .sent home, 
i>ut it was so higii that the custom-house 
officers thought they had got hold of a 
dead dog, and my mother said visitors 
w ere oblige<l to be invited to admire it 
in the garden. 


CHAPTER XX.—BUSH SPORT. 

The winter had now pas.sed away, the 
last post and rail liact been put round 
the whe-it-field—which, by the way, 
gave promise of a iDagnificerit crop— 
and the cattle were getting into splen¬ 
did condition. 

One rooming Ned, to my great de- 
. 'ight, said that, as we luwl been working 


/ 


’r'ke lloy’^ Owii 'Papei‘. 
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very hard for a long time ]3ast, he 
thought we had earned a sJiort holiday. 

“We’ll just lock up the plaoe,’’ he 
continued, “ leave old Geordie and his 
woman in charge, and be off to the 
Karkan Lakes, get a supply of ducks, 
and from tliere take tlie boat in the 
bullock-team down to the sea-beach 
opposite Seal Island. It will lie com¬ 
bining business with sport, for seal- 
shooting is good sport, and we want tlie 
blubl^r for lamp-oil. ’ 

This was, indeed, a delightful pros- 
l>ect to a lad of my age, and I was 
obliged to let otf some of my sujxu- 
fiuous IiappiiiesH by telling Diliy and 
Johmiy at once. Their mpture was 
even greater than my own, and they 
wanted to sta*'t oft* that instant and 
bring in the working bullocks from the 
far end of the run. 

On the following morning Ned and 
I put away our wedges and mauls, and 
prepared for our expedition by baking 
a huge “ damper,” boding a large piece 
of salt pork, and hunting uj) bags in 
which to put our tea and sugar, }x*pixn* 
and salt, and so fortli. 

At sundown the boys brought in the 
four working bullocks, and, our pre¬ 
parations being now complete, there 
reiiiaiiud nothing to do except turn in 
early for a good night’s slet*p. I for 
one wishe<l it were morning, and I 
seemetl to get my wisli dii-eetly I laid 
my head on the pillow, for iiiy drmin- 
le.ss, sound sleep was put a sPip to at 
earliest dawn by Diliy and Fetor's loud 
voices shouting to the bulloeks by 
name. 

‘‘Gome hither, Duke! Come hith(‘r, 
.Strawberry ! ” 

I juini>ed out of bed, and my first 
glance out of window showetl me that 
the animals had alre^ly their j^okes on, 
and the lads were L iuling tliem round 
to tlie cart, w’hich stood, ready packed, 
in front of the little house. So I dresse^l 
mpidly, bolted my breakfast, and was in 
time to help with the final preixirations, 
consisting chiefly of guns and ammuni¬ 
tion. Old Geordie, the native hunter, 
reoeivetl his final caution not to leave 
the station until we camcj back, and 
Ned, Johnny,, and I scrambletl into the 
dray, whilst Di'^y, at the head of his 
team, gave a tremendous crack with his 
stock-whip, and an encouimaging shout 
of “Now then, my lads ! ” and we were 
fairly ofi* on our well-earnod holiday 
trip. 

The road—properly speaking, there 
was none—to the sea lay across the 
sand-plain, so we hatl none of the in¬ 
conveniences from the scrub on a busli 
track, but tlie sajid was heavy, and the 
motion of the dray reseniblwl at times 
that of a ship at sea. Diliy handlcxl 
his unwieldy team with great dexterity, 
guiding them wonderfully w^ell with 
many “ Gee’s ! ” and “ Come liitliers ! ” 
but still the jolts were many and great. 
However, I was for too eager and 
happy to care in the least almut 
them, and we were all in the highest 
spirits as we bumped and thumped 
along through the brilliant sunshine 
and delicious, fi'esh, crisj) air. 

After travelling at the rate of a 
couple of miles an hour for some five 
or SIX hours, we skirted a bolt of fomst 
country, de.scended a short incline, and 
suddenly came on to the margin of a 


beautiful lake. It must have been 
something like three miles long by 
about one mile broad, .ind you could 
not desire to l>eliold a fairer spot tliaii 
that on its banks wheie we made our 
camp, lit a tire, and sat down to a hearty 
meal. The bullocks seemed to enjoy 
the water and feed too, and we were 
all perfectly liappy. At first we were 
too hungry to admii'e tlie scene, but 
after the sharpest edge of my liuge 
bush appetite liad been taken oft* I 
could not help asking Ned wliy lie had 
not built his Iiomestead (for we were 
still on his run) in this lovely spot. 
Ntsl's moutli was still full of damper, 
but he shook his head, and presently 
said, 

“ Because I don't want to be eaten up 
alive by luosquitos, my boy, and be¬ 
cause I don’t want to liave a mud fiat, 
with an iuiai)proachable water-hole in 
tlie middle, to look at all summer. 
When it collies to your turn, Harry, to 
take up country, or buy a ‘nin,’ or a 
farm, or what not, you just rememlK*r 
my advice and takoa look at the place in 
summer as w«dl ns w inter ; there's a lot 
of dillerenee I ciiii tell you ! The lake 
is uncoimiion jolly as we see it now, 
full of water up to the edge, with all 
those duck ami swan ]>iulaliiig about 
over there, hut I wouldn’t sleep in this 
identk^al sixit three months hence, no, 
not for a ixmnd a night, and that's a 
great deal tor a pi sir man to say ! ’’ 

I longed to a.sk why,and hear,perliaps, 
a story, but there was no time. After 
we had finished eating. Ned loaded the 
gun iuid gave it to Diliy with instruc¬ 
tions to go and get .sonieffducks, so off 
he started, looking very imjiortant, 
Johnny and I follow ing humbly in the 
rear. 

We hatl not gone far befoi’e Diliy 
ciime to a dea4l step, and, erouehing 
down, held up his hand as a sign for us 
to do the same. Now- we also wanted 
to see what w'as going on, so w^e dropjx^d 
on hands and knees and crawled up to 
our sportsman, who, by the time we liiul 
reached him, ha^I stripped himself of 
every jmrticle of clothing, anti stood 
before us a veiitable young savage. 

‘‘ What do you see, Diliy” I asketl, 
trying to get a peep over his shoulder 
as he stood behind a little promontory 
of rock, carefully watching what was 
going on roiiiul the corner. 

“My w'ord ! plenty duck get down 1 
you see-um ! ” 

When Diliy said “my word” in that 
particular tone of voice, I knew there 
must be something very delightful in 
front, so I peeped carefully over his 
shoulder and saw an immense fiock of 
ducks, about three hundrt*d yards ofl‘, 
waddling about the beach, preening 
themselves with great complacency, in 
happy ignorance of Master Dflly’s mur¬ 
derous intentions. 

“ Leml-um knife ! ” whispered he ; so 
I Iiandfxl him* my knife, with widen he 
cut a thick w’attle - bough, and then, 
ha .-ing cautioned us not to speak or 
move, began to advance towards the 
ducks in a sUioping }>osture, screening his 
Inxly eai’efully with the bough in one 
hand, while Im held the gun in the other. 
It was certainly very exciting to watch 
his tactics. The ducks were evidently 
perfectly unixniscious of approaching 
harm, but a louder quack than usual, 
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or an unexi>(‘c*t(‘cl ino\oinent, Avould 
bring him to a standstill in a nioiiKMit. 
Th(* wattle-bush would appHnir to U* 
growing out of the ground, so motion¬ 
less did it become, until confidence \n as 
restored, wlieii it would move slowly 
and steaxHly on again, death and de¬ 
struction lurking l>ehind its inmx-ent- 
looking l)Oughs. 

“I siiy, Johnny ! how much closei- 
does that fellow mean to get to tlK»s** 
<lucks? do(‘s he intend to mak(‘them 
tly by j)oking theni up witli the barrel 
of his gun 1 ” I asked. 

“Mould your whisht ! not a bit of a 
fly at all, at all, till he lets Hy among 
them his own self wid powther air shot,' 
replied Johnny in a stago whispcu*. 

“What ! do you mean to siiy he is 
going to let drive at them in .a heap on 
the ground ? [ jiskeil. 

“ In coorse lie is! look out 1 bedad, an’ 
dat’s wid’em ! ” At the same instant 
we heard two sharp reports, which were 
followed by such a yell from the sports¬ 
man that I thought he must re.ally 
have shot himself in some mysterious 
fasliion. 

But he was all right, and by the time 
we reuehed him he had flung away 
both gun and bough, and was dancing 
among tlie dejid and wounded birds, evi¬ 
dently intent upon securing those who 
appeared trying to make their escape 
to the water. 

Johnny and I had raced each other 
to the place, and, "when we had helped 
Dilly to collect and secure his victims, 
we counted no less than twenty-five 
ducks, a > ery good l>ag indeerl for two 
shots; but then the gun had been 
heavily charged, the sportsman uncon¬ 
scionably close, and the birds as thick 
as peas However, we loaded ourselves 
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with the game, and marched ])roudly 
l»a(k to camp, where we found Ned 
fast asleep ; but I soon roused him up 
to exhibit the game and detail Hilly s 
ratluu' uiisportsinanlik(‘ m(‘thod of 
opciations. 

“My clear boy,” replied \ed, “a 
bkiek-fellow’s game is always to do the 
greatest amount of execution witli the 
least possible trouble. 1 doubt very 
much whether, given a gun and a 
wattle-bush, you or 1 could have done 
as well in a couple of shots so let us 
l)luck the hirJs and be thankful. We ll 
just li\ i* on ducks and damj>crfor a few 
days, so that when w»* get back to 
kangaroo it will be quite a pleasant 
change. ’ 

This was Nc‘d s philosoiJiy : whatc\ er 
was was l>est, according to him, and 
you couldn’t have a better creed for the 
bush at all events. So we all set to 
work to pluck the birds, and by the 
time my Jialf-dozen were as bare as I 
could get them, 1 liad had about enough 
of it, I can tell you. 

After we had rested and idled alx>ut 
a ])it, we starU‘d to look for the dinghy 
which Ned had carefully stowed under 
some wattle-bushes last seiuson. She 
w;us ill fair order, and half-an-hour after 
w(* had launch(*d her was quite water¬ 
tight. A couple of pannikins soon 
baled out the water s1h‘ had taken in 
just at first, and then we paddled off to 
some small bulrush islets which were 
dotted about the lake. These were 
evidently the favourite nesting-place of 
the black swans, and we toot some 
dozens of eggs without scru])le, for 
there were scor(*s of them. N\*d shook 
his eggs carefully, and put back those 
which were nearly hatched : but we 
youngsters were not so scieiitiHc or so 


jMirticular : and later on, wlnui Johnny 
mis.st‘d his stroke and crashed back 
wards among the eggs, the result wixs. 
rath(*r dreadful, both to eyes and nosf- 
E\ en Ned, the good-humoured, wits so 
)Ut out by the evil-smelling mess that 
le sentenced Johnny at once, as i 
puiiislmauit for his clumsines.s, to w;usli 
the boat out. The result of this occu 
pation wiks that Johnny declined the 
orter of roast eggs for sujqit^r : but 
Dilly ate the double share, and it w;t,>* 
terrible to see the young salvage de 
vouriiig the chicks wliich would have 
left the eggs in a day or two. He 
masted them on tlie eiiilxTS, and ortere<l 
sfune to Ned and me 1 We declined, 
but did very well on roast duck, and 
were just al>out to turn in for the nigh^ 
when Ned ealltM.! ujx>n Dilly and me to 
go after the Imllocks. For some tinu* 

1 jiast the sound of their bells hiui been 
I getting fainter and more disttaiit. 

“Dome on,” said Dilly : “you ami me 
' run, big-fellow run.’’ 

The reader will have stu(lie<i Dilly’s. 
I method of dealing with the Queen’s 
, English to little purpose if he lias not 
di.seovered tliat hy “big-fellow run ' he 
' meant to suggest a race, or at least a 
, rapid pac-e, so off we started. If I eould 
. ha^ e foreseen that I should ha\ e been 
I called u}K)n so soon to take a “ big-fellow 
1 run ' I should not have eaten .so nim ii 
f roast duck, but there was no help for it, 

I and w e held on at a gCKKl jKice for at leas!^ 
half an hour before we overtcwik mi: 
team, making steiulilv for home. We 
, headed them back, and made tlie Ix^st of 
' our way in to camp, when 1 lost no 
, time in rolling myself up in my blnnke^ 
j and going off to sleep by the tire, imi-l 
j the clang of the four bullock bells 

I (T« be cvnfintt(‘(f ) 


EDIIIC THE NORSEMAN: 

A TALE OF DISCOVEKV AND IIEUOISM. 

Bv J. E. HoiM.i:iTs, 

Late Professor and Crouni Examiner at Moscow^ Author if '' Harold, the Boy-Earl, " lean Dobroff, ” ‘‘ Kornmft the Vikituj,” etc., ere. 


W E know' Freydisa had induced her 
husband to undertake the voyage 
to the “New-Land” in consequence of 
what she ha<l heard from l^yani, w hom, 
a^s a genuine Norwegian, slu; det<xste<l, 
and she was frantic with thought 
that he should gain such honour wliih* 
her husband w^jus regarded fix a stick- 
at-hoiiu;, do-nothing, idle sort of gentle¬ 
man. And, truth to tell, lie. did not 
seem annoyed at having such a pleasant 
Yule-tide under Eirik’s ixiof, and had a 
shrewd impression that it was better 
fun to chase a wolf or Ixar in Iceland 
than to go new-lands hunting over the 
frozen ocean ! Not that he was afraid I 
Oh, no ; he knew no more of fear than 
tierce old Eirik did, but he loved quiet 
in his way, w’as not .ambitious, and only 
wished liis wife were just a trifle more 
dome.stic. 

But NvJmn the spring appeared, or, 
rather, e,;trly summer, he said bethought 
it would Vf wiser to return to lieykia- 
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vik and look after ati’airs at home. To | 
this his w'ife reluctantly coiiseiite<l, and ! 
! Leif, determining to join the party with ! 
the boys, tln\v returmal to Iceland, tiik- | 
ing with them ’riioriiali and the (Jerman [ 
! Tyrker, the tifteeu iiieu w lioiii “ Lucky I 
Leif” had found upon the coast, and . 
sundry others. ; 

On reaching Beykiavik, however, j 
there was gri*at grief in store for Edrie. | 
His father, hunting far inland, had 
been thrown off his horse and killed. 

; The widows Thorfrida and Magni, one 
of the great chieftains of the island, 

I luul been appointed Edric’s trustees and 
j guardians till he should come of .age ; 

I so, at his mother's w ish, l^xlric made up 
his mind to stop at home a year, and as 
! it happened Thorwuld luwl an invita- 
j tion to the Noiavegiaii Court, wbich, 
whether it was pleas.ant to Fi'eydisa or j 
tlie reverse, she could not, clever as | 
she was, prevent him from accepting. ! 
There w'as something about Thorw'ara, ■ 


when he liketl to show it, which jieoplc 
Cfired not to oppose. It was not 
bluster ; it was simple force of w ill. 

Wh(‘n they had left, Edric w a.^ gi\ it 
to the care of (ligur, to he taught tli • 
faith more fully, wdiile an old warriin, 
Thorold, w'as .appointed to ixufect hna 
in the use of .arms, and thus the din- 
trines of |X)ace and the teacliings ol 
w'ar grew' side by side in his mind. Hi^ 
journeys to the new world h.ad greatly 
impro\ ed his strength and general bear 
ing, so that there w'ere .at the end of 
the year no boys of his age, and very 
few' of even three years older, w ho 
could compete with him either in argu 
ment or in active strife. 

Most i>eople liked Edric for his frank, 
honest, open waj's, but there was oiu* 
w’ho, ever since the affair on the Green 
land coast, h.od hated him thoroughly, 
and this w'as no other tlian Thorliah 
the huntsman, who claimed to have ol» 
taiiied from Thor,, by his magic verM^s 
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tlie gift of the whale when provisions so much so that he forbade any person Freydisa to a long encomium on his 
were so low. That such a mere boy to mention “ Ulf'Mn his presence. : nephew, Ulf left the house without 

should display valour such as Ixlric’s, ' Thus, although not banished otHcially, showing any signs of anger, but really 
and l*e so sturd}' a Christian to boot, this son of Eirik was shunned l>y the in a bursting rage. So violent was it 
roused the old pagans ire. Nor was lcelandei*s, both pagan and Christian j that as soon as he thought hirii.sel£ 



The elder man flung his opponent heavily to earth.” 



he grateful for the freedom which Leif 
hacl given him. 

Now’ there w’as Hying near Helgafels 
a younger .son of Eirik the Red, a man 
whom all hi.s brothei-s regarded as the 
“ black sheep ” of the family; and .so he 
was, for lie delighted to mix w’itli .sor¬ 
cerers and w’itches. He w’as a priest of 
Thor, but not a very brave warrior, as a 
pontiff chieftain ought to l)e. Eirik 
nad quite thrown him off on account of 
an act of sheer cow’ardice which had 
hugely incensed the old man ; indeed, 


j alike, sjive liy tlie sorceresses and 
I wizards, who .still held their own in the 
island. Among these the mother of 
Freydisii had been prominent in her 
kindness to Ulf Eirik.son, and many 
persons thought that she sought to 
arrange a marriage betw’een him and 
her daughter. Be this as it may, Ulf 
was occasionally received at Thorwnrd’s 
house, where he was often annoyed at 
hearing the praises of the alisent boy 
, Edric. 

One day, liaving been treated by 


alone lie began to stamp w ith passion, 
and call upon the god he more especi¬ 
ally affected, Thor, to help him to some 
plan for overthrowing Edric. 

“ Hiv, ha I ” laughed some one, i.ssuing 
from the wood. “ Seeks then the uncle 
to destroy his father's favourite grand¬ 
child I Will the red-bearded Thor as.si.st 
him i 

“ Is it thou, Thorhall ? I am gl.ad to 
see thee. On my honour as a free-horn 
yarl I was washing for some one to 
confer with, but, by the hammer of 
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TliO!’, iny friends are I>ut few u])ou the 
isbiiid ! ’ 

“ VVh at wilt thou do to spit thy spitr- 
on Erl rice for that is wh.it thy wish 
uiiiounts to in plain words." 

“ 1 would do anything.’ 

‘‘ii thou wilt divide the sjioil with 
me fairly I will teach thee how to he 
revenged upon thy nephew, and hy tlie 
.self-same means to he ivs rich as Thoi - 
ward at the least.’' 

He is not very l i-.h.” 

“ No, but far richer than Ulf Eirik- 
son ! ” 

“ Unfold thy plan.’’ 

‘‘Hold! I must have thine oath be¬ 
fore a priest of Thor that thou wilt not 
betray me.” 

“ I am a priest of Thor iny.self.” 

‘‘Bah I that is nonsense, (’oine with 
me to Helgi Tostigson ; lie is at this 
moment with the soi cei ess Ueirrida,.” 

“ Will she lielp us ? ’’ 

“Gladly, for .slie hates the Ghristians, 
w ho teach men not to trust to lier and 
other sorceres.se.s, hut to contide their 
griefs and troubles all to Christ, and 
trust alone to Him to bring them 
througli. That makes it bad for trade. 
Very Jew sailors buy her bags of wind, 
.and formerly men said no Lapland 
witch could i>eat lier at a storm.” 

Thus chatting, the two worthies 
gained the dwelling of Gierrida, a 
large and roomy mansion in a coui t. 
They entei*ed through the open door, 
.and found the wmmaii siiinning, sur¬ 
rounded by her maidens. An aged man, 
with locks and beard as white ixs snow, 
was sitting on tlie high bench drinking 
mead ; hut when Thorhall and Ulf ar- 
ri\ed he rose, and, spreading out his 
liaiuls, .appeared to lue.ss them. Geir - 
rida ro.se and said to Ulf, 

“Take thou thy .seat upon the high 
b.aiik ; I w ill join thee. Thou, Tliorhall, 
tjike this .settle. Asdisii, till tw() hoi-ns, 
one for the yarl, anotlior for the free¬ 
man. So—tlint is right. First drain 
thy horn, Yarl Ulf, then tell the ol>ject 
of thy coming.” 

So the guests were seated according 
to their degree even in tliat land of 
boasted equality. They w ere refreshed 
and comforted, and soon had leisure to 
explain their w ants. Ulf told liis tale 
of hatred, envy, and meanne.ss ; while 
Thorhall every now and then nut in a 
word to bolster un the tale, n'hen he 
had finished, Helgi, the priest, ad¬ 
dressed him \ ei y solemnly', and said : 

“ Thy home is near the temple where 
we both serve Thor, the might>’, the 
thunder-god, the j)rince of warfare. 
We must pi’epare a sacritice for him, 
.and beg Geirrida to exert her arts to 
bring Freydisa over to our view's, foi' 
she is|X)W'erful, and, though a Clu istian, 
has troll b/ofnl in Jt^'r v^^ius'' 

“ Tlie w'ay to work on her,” .said Geir¬ 
rida, ‘‘is tjirough her .sense of what is 
and fair. It was this loNe of 
justice that iu.tde lier save hei- loutish 
husband from the poisoned horn ! 
Through this good quality of hers I’ll 
work some ill to yonder (iiristiaii brat, 
and if Thor does not help us, Odin 
shall.’; 

‘‘ Well, gentle \ ala, tell me w hat’s thy 
scheme.” 

“ First ha\'e the sacritice to Thor ; 
then, if the sign.s be favourable, I w ill 
unfold my plan, but there requires 
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I mucli cai e, xnucli hunting up of ancient 
lore, and many runes to reaxl." i 

“ Wlien can the rit^s of Thors grand | 
wor.sliip be i>erformed, Priest Helgi ! 
Tostigson 'i" ; 

‘‘On liis own day, of course, the day j 
of Tliunder. To-day we have the day 1 
of Tys , tomorrow' is the day of Odin : | 
then comes tlie day of Thor, or Thun¬ 
der’s day. Come, then, and meet me | 
underneath the stone of doom and saci i- i 
tice, when the moon rises.” ' 

“ But I can hardly find a man to 
sacritice by Thursday ; shall we .say 
Thursday w eek ? ” ' 

“Agreed,’’ said Helgi; ‘‘.and tli.at 
gives the vala hei’e more time, so let it 
be. Now about otlier matters. AVh.at | 
thinkest thou to take a trip with Edrie 
to the new-found land they talk of, and i 
drop liiin there ?’’ i 

“1 am no traveller, .and never cared i 
too much for going on the viking path. I 
I pi'efer home and working out my | 
weird on land. Billows are rather i 
l Ough companioii.s, and the rich valleys I 
and wild liills of Iceland have greater 
charms for me than all the daughters 
of the green king iEgir.” ^ j 

Both priest and sorceress could .scai'ce 
contain their scorn ; but here was 
money to ])e made, or money’s worth, 
and so they pr-aised the w i.sdom of the 
spf^vh, and made the spe.aker and the 
huntsman Triorhall drain many a horn i 
of beer and inejid and wine. 

They rested there that night, and on 
the follow'ing morning departed to ITf s 
home, some live miles distant from the 
world-famed temple, still standing on 
the plain at Helgafels. 

It is compo.sed of monstrous stones 
set up on end, fonnine a circle round a 
central group formed of two upright 
stones set up on end, surmounted by a 
third fornung a sort of t.able. On tiiis 
the judge would stand to try those 
solemn c.ases wliich could not well l»e 
dealt with by inferior men. I’pon this 
stone the victims were laid l>ound, and 
here tlieir blood was .slied. There stands 
a temple similar to this in Kent, now 
called Kitt’s-Cotty-Hou.se, a monument 
to the great strength and mighty muscle 
of our ancient pagan sires. 

It is the day oi Thor the Thunderer 
—a lovely day in June—and Ulf,the .son 
of Eirik, the only sou of Ids who still 
preserved the ancient faith, is walk¬ 
ing on the road leading from his home 
to the weird temple we Iiave ju-st de- 
.scribed. But he is not alone, Thorhall 
the huntei- walks with him ; between 
them walks old Tyrkei*, the German 
steward, who, as it seemed, liad yet 
.some sneaking kindness even for I'If, 
becau.se he was old Eirik’s son. Behind 
them marched some ill-conditioned fel¬ 
lows, more of the pii-ate-viking stamp 
tlian of the kind of men one loves to 
read of, such as Rolf-Krake, Hastings, 
Hakon, Kormak, and so forth. There 
were about ,a dozen of these men, wlio, 
hearing tluat a sacrifice to Thor would 
here be made, had hastened to assist the 
piejiarations. 

It had been settled that the midnight 
meeting should liap|ien after the grim 
rites had Wen performed which should 
commence at sunrise. The whisper r.au 
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that on tin's ^eat occasion a ( 'liristian 
would be sacnticed, and tlie whole band 
looked woltish-savage, more like de- 
mon> tlian liuinan beings. 

“ It can haixlly be calWI Thursday 
yet,” tlie German said, spe.akin^ in ex¬ 
cellent Norse, or Icelandic, “for it is 
still night. However, we shall get t<' 
Helgafels* in time to see the rite, and 
mayije save the victim.” 

“ Yes,’ replied ITf, “ we are in splen¬ 
did time, but as to rescuing the \ ii tini, 
1 must .say* I have niy doubts. All will 
depend upon the numWr of the true 
Wlievers compared to tliat of Ohri>- 
tiaiis.’’ 

“ It i^ .a hoi'rid custom,” said the 
German, “and in a stat^like this might 
easily be stopped. There are so many 
CJiristiaus on the island, besides S' 
many well-intentioned fellows, lik^^ 
thy'.self, wlio, though not Christian, 
shed not useless blood ju.st in men- 
waiitoiine.s.s.” 

‘‘ Thou kiiowest, Tyrker, that I am a 
priest myself, ar.d cannot quite .agree 
with thee iiixm this matter, although I 
think it very good in thee to trike it uji 
so warmly. It i.s unplc.as,ant, doubtless, 
for the victim, but Thor s my life ! it 
is no worse than deatli in battle. 
However, Christians .seem to l>e more 
numerous in Iceland than even in 
Seandinavia, though the Danes, I’m 
j told, don’t take to their te?clung.” 

‘‘The youn^ prince. Kuut, tlie.v say, 

I is quite a Chn.«ti.an : at least, in many 
wavs, but he is feai-ful witli tlie axe.” 

I'hus beguiling the time with chat, 
they’ travelled over a barren portion of 
the island liaving little of interest for 
the .spectator. The road w as but a lioi*sc- 
tr.ack ill the rugged la\ a, and thoiigli 
there was a trace of vegetation hon* 
and tliere, it looked more like a sign of 
nature’s death than life. 

. But when they reacheil the temple 
j there were many persons jireseiit. 1 W 
! scene was not so desolate as that w hicli 
‘ Ulf and Thorhold, with their pnity. 
passed in coming to this place. 

The priest stood ready with hisalt.ir 
, knife, another iiriest, of lower rank, 
lield a liuge mallet to lireak the victim’s 
' limV>s, and underneath the flat and 
! table-looking stone a pit had been al¬ 
ready dug in w'liich the blood might ho 
received, and afterwai-ds the victim. 

Oil the fMTival of the party which we 
have so fai- accompanied thei-e was a 
uiurmui* of delight, which rose up from 
j the ranks of warriors. They placed 
tlieir mallets at their side and then 
i struck loud and long upon their sliields 
I with their treinenclous swords. They 
j then returned tho.se weapons to tlieir 
.sheaths, and once more graspial the 
! terrible war-hamiiier, which they, as 
Thoi ’s especial champions, seemed to 
I love. 

j Then rose a chant so w ild, so w onder 
I fill, that we could never hoi>e to imitate 
j it ill any modern tongue. It spoke of 
I Thors adventures with the giants, and 
how he flung his mallet at tlieir heads, 
wliicli, ringing on their frosty helmets, 
set their bla^ blood flowing through 
the earth. 

j ‘‘Very likel.v,” said Tyrker, ‘‘they 
I will only go througli a certain part ot 
I the performance, and then substitute ;• 

j ‘ Hol\ Mouutaiu. 




go.it oi’ otlier animal instead of one of 
tlieir fellow-countrymen ! It is grand, 
though, to hear them sing like that ! ” 

“You like itr asked Ulf. 

“I don’t like it so much as the Chris¬ 
tian hymns, of course,” answered 
Tyrker, “but there must be something 
1 letter in ever^j part of the service, oi* 
else we Christians would not have much 
to boast of.” 

The sun had sent his messenger, the 
cook, to tell the world how Baidur was 
returning from the shades below. Eosti-a 
was drawing back the purple curtains 
to let the sun-god pass as the glorious 
beams illumined heaven and earth, and 
lent a golden tint to Eostra’s purple. 
All the 'warriors shouted. Such a shout 
is .seldom to be heard in these degene- 
nite days. 

“ What are they shouting for 1 ” ivsked 
Tyrker. 

“ Hush ! Thou wilt know anon.” 

“ Tpll me one thing—where is the 
victim?” 

cried Ulf, seizing the as¬ 
tonished German and endeavouring to 
throw him on the ground. 

But Tyrker was no easy conquest, 
aiul far more of a waia ior than Ulf. 
There was a struggle for a moment, 
which was watch^ with interest and 
some amusement by the assembled 
throng. At last the eldei- man flung 
his opponent lieavily to earth. 

“ I little fhought,” he said, “ever to 
ha\ e hurlecLmy master s son thus I’udely 
to the dust, hut thou didst play thy jest 
so terribly like earnest that 1 almost 
believed it such.” 

The high priest Helgi gave a sign, and 
Thorhall seized the German. They 
were fairly matched, and had poor Tyr¬ 
ker been assailed by him alone he mij^it 
ha\ e yet got ofl‘, for the assembled war- 
rioi-s in the ring which circl(*d round 
the stones of doom daivd not attJick 
the victim, who could only be dis- 
patchetl by priests, or servants of the 
temple acting upon the orders of a 
pi iest. The high priest had the ix)wer 
to gi\ e command to any one outside the 
ring to help secure the victim, hence 
Helgi s sign to Thorhall. 

The tierman, overpowered and ex- 
liausted Ijy his struggles, was seized l»y 
Thorhall and a temple-servitor, and 
dragged with difficulty to the altar- 
stones. Here nmes were lowered by 
the high priest Helgi anti one of his 
assistants, by means of which Tyrker 
was hauled above, but just as he had 
reached the dreadful .stone a hoi*n was 
heard, the galloping of horses .sounded 
on the lava, and soon a troop of well- 
armed warnors appeared, with Thor- 
wald at their head. Next to him rotle 
the jKuititl’chieftain, Magni, who, armed 
in chain mail armour, wearing a 
“golden helm,,’ a helmet with a 
golden circle round it, and mounted on 
a snow-white horse, rode in before the 
altar, and cried, with tones that bon* 
the stamp of full authority, 

“Stop these proceedings ! I, by vir¬ 
tue of the power conferred on me by the 
assembled ‘(Quarter of tJie Island.’ now 
met at Beykiavik,do here proclaim the 
new-made law' that utterly forbids tlie 
sjicritice of any human being to the 

f ods ! Moreover, Tyrker is a friend to 
celaiid. He deserves high rewards 
and honours, not a felon’s doom. Un- 
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I hand him, prie.st, or by 8t. Paul I’ll .send 
I my lance through thee ! ” 

It must not be supposed that this 
' unlooked-for interruption of a solemn 
: rite was taken tamely by the assembled 
! throng. The ring w’as broken ; many 
I of the heathen warriors hared their 
blades to sho'w the great superiority of 
Thor by their superior blows But they 
w'ere far outnuml>ered, and, besides, 
many of them held lands under the 


I chieftain Magni, 'v\’hile all were bound 
to reverence a law promulgated 
their ow n legislators in their capital. 

' Tlie altar stones were stormed,Tyrker, 
' relea.se<l from Vx)nds, w’as placed upon 
I a ho!*se, and soon the cavalcade rode otf 
I bearing away 'W'ith them the last man 
whom the pagan Scandinavians offered 
, to siicritice ujxin their altar-stones. 

(To be eontinwd.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 



I If ’twere an easy thing to oron-s the Bridge 
Which f*pans the awful chasm of Euclid s 
1 ridge; 

Long time, alas ! his efforts were iu vaiu. 
Smootli and precipitous in giddy height 
! The Bridge uprose above—the vast ahy.s^ 

' Ol>ene<l lieneath liLs feet. Was it for thi> 

I That he had toiled .so liard by day and 
night, 

I i mly to lie defeated ? He ha<l pa'.-'ed 
I Safe o’er the lowest erags, round, angiil.ar, 
Oblong and .s«piare and i)er|)endicular— 
Was he to l»e daslied headlong now at 
la^t ? 

Not so ! Hi> patience surely was not 
lost; 

The la*lder of Perseverance was applied 
To ease the steep ascension of the side, 


He tottered up — climbed round—sbd 
dow n — 

The Bridge w as crossed ! 


Dkath of a well-known Football 
P l.AYEK. 

Our readers will regret to hear of the 
death of the lion, secretary of the Scotch 
Football Union, Mr. J. A. Gardner, whicli 
happened on September 25th, through a fall 
from a window in Forrest Street, Edin 
burgh. The deceases 1, w ho w as captain of 
the Scotch Academicals, was M..\. of Edin 
burgh University, and a member of the 
Scotch Bar. 


Bravely Done. 

The long and ever-meinorable “ lives ” of 
Rol^ert and Marv Moffat, who.se names are 
now iinperi.shably associated with Africa, 
have latelv found a fitting chronicler in 
I their son, .)ohn Smith Moffat. The follow- 
j ing incident splendidly illustrates the stuff 
I of w hich the missionary was made :— 

] One evening Robert Moffat halted at a 
i Boer farm winch .showed signs of Ijelonging 
to a man of wealth and importance vlio 
lijwi mauv slaves. The ol<l patriarch, liear 
ing that he w as a missionary, gave him a 
hearty welcome, and projKised that in the 
evening lie should give them a .service. No 
proposal could have been more acceptable, 
anti he .sat down to the plain but plentiful 
meal with a li^ht heart. The sons and 
1 daughters came in. ended, a clear¬ 

ance was made, the big Bible and the psahn • 
books were brought out, and the lamily 
wa.s seated. “ But wliere are the servants ? ” 
asked Moffat. “ Servants ! What do you 
mean ? ” “I mean the Hottentots, of whom 
I .see so many on your farm.” “ Hottentots ! 
Do you mean that, then ? Let me go to the 
mountains and call the baboons, if you 
want a congregation of tliat sort. Or, stop, 
I have it. My sons, call the dogs that he 
in front of the door—thev will do.” The 
nii.ssionary quietly dropped an attempt w hich 
threateneil a wrathfol ending, and com¬ 
menced the .service. The psalm was sung, 

I prayer was offered, and tne preacher reiui 
I the* .story of the Syro-Pha*nician woman, 

' and selected more especially the words: 

! “ Truth, Lord, but even the dogs eat of the 
; cniml>s that fall from the master’s table.” 

He had not sjioken many minute.s when the 
I voice of the oKi man was again heard : 

I “ Will Mynheer sit down and wait a little? 

I He shall have tlie Hottentots.” The suni- 
iiioas w as given, the niotlev crowd trooped 
i in. many who proliahly had never been 
within the door of their ma.ster’s hoiLse 
liefore, and many more who never before 
' hail heard the voice of a preacher. When 
' the .service was over, and the astonished 
Hottentots had dispersed, the farmer turned 
to his guest and said: “ My friend, vou 
took a hard liamnier, and you have broken 
a liard head. ” 
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THE PIASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY'. 

Bv Talbot Baines Reed, 

Author of "A Dog xcith a Bad Xanie,’* “ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic'g,'' etc., etc. 


A MONGSTthe group of men who jostled 
one another at the Senate House 
door next morning was Grover. AVliat 
brought him there he could not say. You ‘ 
might lu; well have asked him what 
brought the moth to the candle. 

“ Perhaps,” he had said to himself, i 
“ it will be Ixjtter to hear the worst for 
inys(‘lf instead of waiting to be told it.” 

Kailsford’s piescription for a good 
night’s rest had not succeeded. Grover 
had heard the university clocks, one 
after the other, chime every hour 
through the night. He had concocted | 
a dozen penitent letters to his mother, j 
and had mentally submitted to the j 
necessity of being a cabman, or a com- [ 
iiiereial traveller, or a sandwich man, 
until his head swam and he lay in a ^ 
cold pei-spiration. 

Then he got up and tried to read, 
rmt that was no use. If it had not 
i>eeii five a.m. he would have gone to 
seek consolation in Raihsford's rooms. 
But Uailsford was sleeping the sleep of 
a .sjife s(‘nior, and would sciircely ciwe to 
rouse himself up at that unearthly hour ! 
to hear the ^*oans of a hapless second- 
classman. Besides, Grover’s sbiircase , 
was an irascible one, and specially 
t«*nder on the subject of early rising. 
The only occasion on which he had 
risen at this hour before, he had 
been nearly eaten alive. No, there was 
no one to talk to, so he sat and watched 
the clock-hands crawl round the dial 
for an hour. Then he saw the college 
slowly begin to wake up. The fleeting 
shades of bedmakers with their brooms i 
- like so many witches in the story- ! 
lKX)ks — dai-ted acixiss the quadrangle. 
The college gardener came and began 
to cut the grass. The yawning janitor j 
lounged across to the chapel with his | 
keys. One or two athletes, in their | 
Hannels, started off for an e^rly spin. 
The baker’s lioy left the usual pile of 
hot rolls at the master’s door. And j 
the college cats, having concluded their ; 
night’s dramatic and musical entertain- , 
merit on the roof, be^an to “go down 
to the vile earth from whence they 
sprung ” and seek a weU-eai-ned repose. 

Poor Grover, from his dormer window, 
watched it all. He would have liked it 
better if Cambridge had slept on till 
to-morrow morning. 

Once more, for the fiftieth time this 
week, he got out his examination , 
papers, and, groaning over the memory 
of iiis answers, he asked himself how it 
came about that he, a scholar of his 
college, a prizeman, a steady first-class 
in all the minor examination.^ should 
now have come so utterly and hideously 
to grief. He had stuck to his work. 
He had not, like Railsford, tried to fit j 
it in with boating or athletics ; he had j 
not, like Smith in the room below, , 
tried to do classics, mathematics, his- ^ 
torv, law, and natural science all at the | 


CHAPTER II.—A ROLLING STONE. 

same time. He had not—but what was 
the use of talking? He had not got 
his first-class, and what was to become 
of him ? 

In this cheerful frame of mind he 
jostled his way in among the men who 
awaitfxl the Moral Science list at the 
door of the Senate House. 

“ Hullo,’’ sfiid Sugden, “ you here ? 
Oh, I forgot, you’re in the list. I 
don’t bother myself about this sort of 
thing much; but as Railsford pulled us 
to the head of the river yesterday, I 
thought I’d come and hear his nann* 
read to-day.” 

“Will he come?” 

“Not he. Fast asleep w’hen I looked 
into his room. What does it matter to 
him, after yesterday ? ” 

Grover groaned. He had no y(‘st(‘r- 
day to set against to-day. 

“Who’s to be senior?” he heard a 
sti-anger siiy, behind him. 

“ Dunno. All dark hoi*se.s. I had a 
tip to back a George’s man called 
Grover, a month iigo, but I’ve heiuxi 
since he’s gone stale, so I hedged. I’ve 
backed Railsford for a place, of course; 
but I believe it will suit my book la?st 
if he’s two or three.’* 

Gi-over sliuddered. Gone stale ! 
Hedged ! This sporting character at 
any i-ate knew what was what. 

Then a whisjier went round that 
Bellenden, of Jolin’s w^as a “hot” man, 
and the sportsman strengthened his 
lx»ok a trine by taking long odds that 
this new favourite, whose name he had 
never heard before, would be placed. 

“ I’ve got about fifteen fellows iMickcnl 
for a place,” he explained to his under¬ 
graduate ml mii'er. “It’ll be a rum go 
if the right three aren’t among them.” 

At this point the crowd gave a little 
flutter, ana Grover, who had been dis- 
mallv working out in his head how 
muen the betting-man would have lost 
had he not taken the preciiution to 
hedge, became aware that somebody 
WEIS standing on the steps, reading from 
a paper in his hand, and that the 
crowd, on hearing the first word, ha<l 
stag^red back, thunderstruck. 

“ rhew! there’s a bit of luck for 
me,” he heard the betting-man say. 
“There’s one of the lot placed, any¬ 
how.” 

“ What was the name ? ” faltered 
Grover, turning round. 

“ Bellenden, of John’s.” 

Bellenden ! Then Railsford was not 
senior. Grover forgot all his own 
troubles in a moment. 

His eyes met those of Sugden in a 
blaze of mutual di.smay. 

“ Don’t speak to me ! ” exclaimed tlie 
coxswain. “He’ll never get over it, 
and—” added he, fiercely, “ they’ll put 
it all down to the boat.” 

“ Shut up, you fellows, no one can 
hear,” said the betting-man. 


But the cheers of the Johnians were 
lint to l>e .suppressed for a minute nr 
two moi*e. nhen at hist .silence was 
restortxl, the .second name was reaxl. 

“ Grover.” 

“ Whew ! and I'd hedged on him,” 
groaned the l>etting-man. 

Grover smiled in a sickly way as he 
met the eyes, first of Sugden, then of 
the other George's men present, and 
then .stood discovered before the \vhole 
crowd. Within limits he could enjoy a 
joke even at his own ex|>en.se, but this 
wms a little too unkind. 

The George’s men made for him, and 
began cheering and thumping him on 
the Imck. Sugden stared at nim with 
drojqxd jaw. The betting-man gnashed 
uix>n him. All that <lidn’t look like a 
joke : and when, a moment after, he 
caught sight of his tutor in the crowfl, 
waving his cap towards him, he felt 
convinced that there wiis something 

; He wi.shed he was safe back in his 
I rooms out of this mob. 

“ It must be a mi.stake I ’’ he gasped 
to Sugden. ‘ Why, Railsford — ’ 

; “ 1 )on’t talk to me ! ” growled Sugden. 

“ Shut up, there!” snarled the betting 
man, savagely. 

And they all waited for the next 
name. 

“ Wilbraham.’’ 

This time the betting-man raved. 

“ Another outsider ! Only one out of 
the three placed ! A ten-pound note 
won’t cover it, I tell you ! 

Sugden, too, hml lost his temper ; he 
wish^ all Moral Science was at the 
; bottom of the (\-im. Wliat right had 
: Railsford to go in for the trijM^s at all, 
unless he wsus going to come out s*mior ( 

I Every one would blame the boot for it. 

It would have been better if he had 
j never opened a look all the term, 
j Grover’s heart thumi^ed so haixl lie 
I fully expectcrl he woulcfbe ejecte<l from 
the crowd for making a noise. How ever 
, would he break it to Railsford ?—Rails¬ 
ford, who had been so sure of his place, 
and who last night had tried to rally 
: his friend out of his despondency ? 

“ Stamford—fourth.” 

This time there was a dead silem-e. 
It was getting past a joke. 

“ Railsford—fifth.” 

At last! A few of the George's nit mi 
raised a feeble cheer, as in honour 
bound, but Bugden, ’olack in the fa< e, 
flung himself out of the crowd, and, 

I followed dubiou.sly by Grover, strode 
off in the direction of the college. 

“ He’ll be frightfully cut up, I'm 
afraid,” said Grover. 

I “ He ought never to liave gone in for 
it,” growled the coxswain. 

Some George’s fellows overtook them 
at a trot, and began to cheer Grover. 
This made Sugden still more angry. 

“Look here,” he said, “if they get 
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ahead of us be*ll hear about it before we 
get there. We must trot too.” 

So that morning a flying squadron of 
George’s men raced through the college 
gate and w’oke the echoes of the quiet 
quadrangle. 

Railsford was shaving when his two 
friends broke into his rooms. He had 
slept like a top after the exertions of 
the previous day, and had scarcely 
allowed himself to remember that this 
was list day. 

“ Hullo, here you are! ” said he, 
scraping away at his chin. “None the 
worse for the supper, eh, Grover? No 
news yet, I suppose 1 ” 


Bellenden.' 

“John’s man, isn’t he? Where are 
you, Grover ? ” 

“ Second,” said Grover. 

Railsford put down his razor at last 
and seized his friend by both liands. 

“ Well ! I am glad of that, old man ! ” 
he said, heartily. 

“ I can’t understand it yet,” .said 
Grover “ I was perfectly— ” 

“You had the sense to stick to one 
thing at a time,” said Railsford. 

This was the last straw for the boiling- 
over co.xswain. 

“ I knew it ! I knew you’d begin to 
round on tlie boat and say we’d spoiled 


your chance! Didn’t I tell you so, 
Grover 1 ” 

Railsford burst into a laugh. 

“ Sug, my boy, it doesn’t agree with 
you, going to hear lists read out; it’s 
not in your line. Stay and have break¬ 
fast with me, both of you. I’ll lx? ready 
in a jifl’ey.” 

So they retired fi-om the bedroom, 
and waited somewhat moodily till he 
imule his appearance. 

When he did, there wtis no sign of 
a broken heart about him ; only he 
preferred to talk about the racing 
yesterday rather than alH:)ut the list to¬ 
day; and nothing could have smoothed 



“ Railsford, put down tliat razor ! ’ said 
Sugden. 

“Why?” asked he, jumping in an instant 
to the worst 

“ Because you’re tifth ! ” 

He made a gallant etfort to gc on shaving, 
and to appear the philo.sopher he was not. 
They could see his cheek turn pale and his 
hand tNrftch on the razor. 

“ Put it down, I say ! ” said Sugden. 

“ Fifth ? Who’s senior 1 ” 


He coached his young brother steadily. 
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down the ruffled plumage of the cox- 
F.vain more effectually. But when the 
breakfast was over, and (I blush to say) 
these idle young men sat at the open 
window and smoked, he veered round 
of his o\vn accoixl to the subject. 

“What are you laughing at ?*’ said 
(f rover. 

“ At you, you humbug, and your mile 
and a half long face last night. I 
found him here, you know, Sug, after 
I'd seen you home, and he ^*owea to me 
on his word of honour that he’d duffed 
the first-class and had brought goodness 
knows whose grey hairs in .sorrow to the 
grave, and would have to set up as a 
knife-grinder.” 

“If I hadn’t heard the list read, I 
should .say the same thing again now,” 
said Grover. 

“Of course you would. But I say, 
don’t pai*t. with your grindstone; I may 
want it my^lf now.” 

“ How did you manage it ? ' asked 
Sugden. 

“Look here, Sug, you don’t under¬ 
stand these things. Why do you ask ? 
If you run the lx)at’s nose into the 
bank, it’s becau.se you’i*e gone to sleep, 
or Ix^cause you’ve tried to be too clever, 
■'fake warning and don’t do either.” 

“I’m sure you didn’t go to sleep in 
the boat yesteixlay.” 

“And I wasn’t too clever in the 
Moral Science Exam., eh ?” 

“Anyhow, you wouldn’t have passed 
br'tter if you had chucked up the 
boat.’’ 

“ Of cour.se not.” 

And Sugden went away comforted 
by this admission. 

“You’ll think me awfully selfish, 
Grover, not to be as jubilant about j'ou 
as I ought to be,” said Railsford, as 
soon as the two wei*e left together, 
“l»ut I really am awfully glad ; and 
I'm sure you deserve it more than I 
should have done.” 

“You must have forgotten to answer 
one of the questions,” said Grover, who 
was unable to get over the feeling that 
there was a mistake somewhere. “ The 
fifth one you know—” 

“ Xot a bit of it. But I say, I sup¬ 
pose now you’ll go to the bar V 

“ Upon my ord I haven’t had time 
to think, i fancy I may stay up here 
a little longer, or else try for a master¬ 
ship some^^dlere.” 

“ That’s what I had thought of once ; 
I)ut goodness knows what I shall do 
now. I must do something, you know; 
for, like the young lady in the song, 
‘my degree is my fortune, sir, he said,’ 
and a nice sort of fortune it is now.” 

“ I’m half ashamed, you know,” began 
Grover, “ to have—” 

“Look here, .a man who comes out 
second in Morals ought to try not to be 
.an .ass unless it’s ab.solutely necessfiry,” 
said his friend. “You’ve beaten me, 
and I like you all the better for it. All 
T bargain for is that we hang together, 
even after we've gone down. Is it a 
bargain, Nisus?” 

“It is, Euryalus.” 

“All serene. I’m going out now to 
show myself, and get all the gaping 
o\ er. Fellows will get used to it in a 
day or two. One comfort is I shan’t 
ha\ e to give another supper to-night to 
C(‘l.*brate this triumph.” 

Til us Mark Bailsford put a brave face 


on his diappointment, and did his best 
to jiersuacle himself and e^'erybody else 
that he was a philosopher. 

Xo one wiio has not been tlirough the 
ordeal himself can realise the discom¬ 
fort of packing up one's college 
kit for the hist time, and feeling 
that tlie stud*^mt life is a closed book 
behind one. it Ls the sudden descent 
from iK>etry to prose, from the ideal to 
the real, from the s;\fe to the unsafe. 
At least, so Railsford felt it. With 
Grover it may have Ijeen otherwise. 
He had done hnlliantly, and h.ad a clear 
ide.a of the life before him. Railsfoixl 
had done worse than he should have 
done, and his future was about as hazy 
.as any one’s future well could l>e. He 
h.ad put off’ thinking about it term after 
term ; and now, a,s the (Question sud¬ 
denly faced him and deinande<l an 
answer, he felt leather cowed hy it. 

His father and mother were both 
dead. The former had died since Mark 
came to college. His si.sters and brother 
still lived in the old home ; and Mark 
knew this much at least, that if he 
cliose to go into liachelor quarters in 
London and do nothing, he had just 
enough money to enable him to do so 
with nothing to sparo. 

It was not a very noble jirospect, 
and yet he now aud then felt allured 
by it; not that he had a particular 
fancy for doing nothing, but because it 
was such a “grind” to decide what to 
do or what to l»e. 

Grover w as going abroad with some 
pupils whom he would be .sure to get ; 
but who would send hoys to lie coacJied 
by a man who ought to have been 
senior, but only came out fifth in his 
tripos'? He had a .sort of cousin who 
was a solicitor. He might get leave to 
sit on a stool in his kinsman’s office and 
try, late in life, to pick up .some law ? 
But, then, didn’t his cousin’s office-boy 
know* a great deal more law alre.ady 
than he did ? Wliat eartlily use w'as 
his Moral Science to him, he asked him¬ 
self lugubriously, as he strapped up his 
poi’tmantcaux and took a last look round 
the cosy, familiar little chamber where 
he had spent three such jolly years. 

He shuddered as he wondered who 
would have that room next term. Who 
would lean up against that mantelpiece, 
and look round the place with the airs 
of a proprietor? Wliose friends w^ould 
come trooping in, some by the door and 
some by the window^? Not his. Perhaps 
some freshman would keep here who 
never heard of Railsford, and cared 
nothing for the old traditions of the 
place. 

It was like the end of everything, 
and when ai last the cab arrived and 
took him oft', dressed no longer in caj) 
and gown or lioatiiig ffannels, but in a 
black coat aud a tall bat, he felt that he 
w'as taking a plunge into .some unknow n 
wdiirlpool; and who could say w hen or 
where he should next find land ? 

Mark Railsfoixl left Cambridge under 
.a cloud ; and it was months liefore the 
fine weather returned to his life. His 
failure had daunted liim. His confidence 
in himself was destroyed. It was an 
awkwai*d j.ar just a.s he was stepping 
out into life, and for a time it demo- 
ralLsed him. Hitherto he had lielieved 
in his own lucky stjvr ; lit* had carried 


all before him, easily, gaily. Now For¬ 
tune h.ad jilted him abruptly, and, like 
many of Fortune’s victims, he straight- 
wray .adopted the worst pos.sihle method 
of w inning her back. He snapped his 
finj?ei*s at her aud called her names. 

The months which followed his d^'- 
parture from Cambridge he always 
counted in after days the most unsatis¬ 
factory in his life. 

Everything wa.s against him. He was 
the idol of his sisters and young brother 
—and an idol can do no wrong, stik 
le.ss any good. Worse th.aii that, he 
1 was not obliged to do anything. Unlike 
’ (Hover, wlio was compelled to buckle to 
immediately, Mark Kailsfoi-d could sit 
for months in an easy-chair, and pass 
one calling after another in i-eview, 
deliberating slowly w'hich he should 
favour. His natural indolence coii- 
spii-ed to postpone the decision: and he 
became a rolling stone. 

M’Ti.at craze or hobby did he not 
dabble in, on the vague chance of 
‘‘ fluking ” into a vocation ? He began, 
much to his si.sters’ delight, with music. 
Something told him he could comixjse, 
if he knew the rules of harmony. So 
at harmony he w^ent, tooth and nail, 
his sisters bearing him company. It 
w as a genuine Imrst of haixl work w bile 
it lasted, and brother and sisters grew 
pale with their prolonged semices and 
nead-splitting problems. The time 
arrivecl wlieu Mark was an accom¬ 
plished, a profound master of h.s new 
science. The theory of music lay at 
his feet. He could track a fugue 
through the most fi-aiitie of maze.s, and 
build up choi-ds on the most ernatic of 
basses. But when the time came for 
composing, he found that harmony had 
driven • music completely out of his 
head. Not even strong coffee and wet 
towels could oonjuro up a melody in lii.s 
sterile fancy : it became torture to him 
to he.ar the piano, even when his si.sters 
played it, and he took to running 
wildly all over Loudon after music 
w hich was often iiioro of a martyixloiii 
than a solace to his tioubled eai*s. 
i gave it up in di.sgust, despite his sister.s’ 
teal’s, and took up witli classics. 

Possibly a go<xl degree at London 
might make up for his miss at Cam¬ 
bridge. fc>o he humbled himself to 
j attend lectures once more, and buried 
I himself with the Greek lioets. But this 
I heroic spurt was very short-lived. It 
, was too much of a drop from St.George’s 
I to Gower Street ; and there w^ere un- 
I doubtedly men as gO(xl as lie enterod 
I for the same race. He was not going 
I to risk another fiasco. His tutor hel3 
j out hopes of a place in the fii*st ten ; 

I whereupon my lord Mark .shut up his 
I lxx)k and shook the dust of the Greek 
poets from oft’ his feet. No, after all, 
ne’d better read for the law. 

I Now* it chanced, as evil fortune would 
I have it, that by the time this resolution 
[ w as leached, ♦Sugden, leaving concluded 
an honourable coxswain’s career at 
Cambridge, had come up to tow n and 
established himself in very snug bache¬ 
lor quarters in Bloomsbury, with a 
vague idea of taking tlie fir.st step in 
the direction of the Woolsack by pass¬ 
ing his preliminary l.aw' examination. 
What more natural than for the two 
old college chums, embarked in the 
same career, and stirred liy the sauie 
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ambitions, to ioin forces, and render to | ment of our national sports, Ifiy in the j tiuue his studies in solitude. He gave 

one another the undoubted benefit of direction of the coming event. It was up the rooms and returned home to his 

their mutual assistance and sympathy ? I a bore, certainly, but a man must «acri- I sisters. 

It was a wrench to Railsford leaving | dee himself sometimes ! After the j The law was a failure, and he ownnd 

home, where his sisters and brother , event the old Cantabs of course got it. 

were in desolation at the parting ; but together, and, as a man must have nis For the next few months he devoted 

the opportunity for a course of sy.s- dinner somewhere, it was natural they , himself to a domestic life, and perhaps 

tematic and undistmeted study under . should all armnge to dine together, ana, did more good than at any period since 
the new arrangement seemed to dicttite j ordinary courtesy forbidding that any he had left Cambridge. He set before 
the step .os a duty. , one should be in a hurry to break up himself to do nothing, and accomplished 

So EaiLsford and Sugden joined their such friendly gathenngs, it usually hap- a good deal, 

forces and read law. Before a week i)ened that Sugden and Railsford re- He coached his young brother steadily 

was over their method of study was turned to their “study” at an hour in classics, and introduced his sisters 

thoroughly mapped out and matured, when it was fair neithel- to their land- into the my.steries of Moral Science. 

It was novel, ana not calculated to in- lady nor themselves to attempt to do The rapid progress which all his pupils 

timidate their competitors. any more work that night, at any rate, made took him aback and caused him 

They rose at 10.30, and over coflee In this manner, with dauntless per- to bestir himself for his own laurels; 
and pipes would spend an hour with severance and grim determination, and so it came to pass that, in spite 

their Iaw-l>ooks on the table, and a Railsford and his chum “ read law.” It almost of himself, the rust which he had 

new.spaper (of course, containing some might have gone on six months longer, ' allowed to gather on his scholarship 

important legal case) close by. Then had not the weather become too bad for was gradually brushed away, and the 

vSugden would take his observations of out-door .study of any kind. The en- ^ self-respect which he had nearly for- 

the w'eather, and suggest a stroll. I forced confinement in the Lincoln’s Inn i feited in trying t» find a profession w%is 

During the course of the stroll he | chamJ>ers told on Sugden’s health. His | restored to him in attempting no pro- 

almo.st invariably recollected that some 1 friends discovered that he was over- fession at all. 

cricket, or sculling, or tennis match | working himself, and took him for the But the more he recovered himself 
was, curiously enough, to come oflf that w inter to the south of France, where, the more he chafed at the idea of a life 

afternoon ; and, though both would so he w rote to his late chum, he played without purpose or ambition, 

have preferred to return to their law- tennis six hours a day wfith another An event occurred veiy shortly after- 

lKX)k.s, their duty as ’Varsity men, par* Cleorge’s man, also invalided in the same w aids which, in an uiilook^-for mau- 

ticularly Railsford’s duty as an old regions. ner, provided him witli both. 

Blue, responsible for the encourage- Railsford had not the heart to con- (To be emtinned.) 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON TAXIDERMY. 

Bv Lieut.-Colonel CTthell, late 13th Hussars. 

II.—HOW TO CURE AND SET UP A BIRD’S SKIN. 

T he w'holesale destruction, for the sheer t down the throat, a piece of thread through ash, plaster-of-paris, or flour. It is a great 

love of taking life, which gws on at j the nose hist above the l)eak, and make a help to have a fish-hook run through the 

all sem^ons round our .seacoasts, is .simply i looj) to hold the bird by. Carefully examine top of the breast bone, and held firmly h> 

appalling. It is tru-sted that these hints oh the bird for anv wohnd.s, and stop .such another person, or tied to a hook on tlie 

Inrd-.s til fling may not stimulate it, but with a small plug of cotton wool. This wall The neck mii.st be cut through when 
ratlier, by leading toys to take an interest will prevent the blood .staining the feathers. it is met with, likewise the wings where 
in the marvellous .structure of bird life, to Smooth down the.se with a handkerchief , they are broken, and the top joints of the 

venerate and spare it, shooting only here J and juill out any that are Idoodstiaineil, as legs. Use great care in drawing the skin 

and there a solitary specimen for preserva- the .sacrifice of a feather here and there is do^^^l tlie bai'k, as that is very freixuentlv 

tion. immaterial the most delicate place. 

(.ki iiisi>ectiug a bird which is intended When the bird is toou^ht safely home. The Hertd. —If the head is very miudi 

fi*r i^tuffing, it iniLst be tome in mind that it must be decided whetlier it sl'iould be larger than the neck, cut the throat lengtli 

many si>ecies change their jdiimage in sum- slit down the back or down the breast, or ways to remove tlie heatl It is immaterial 

mer and in winter. ThL applies esriecially whether, as in the case of large-heatled whetlier the eyes are taken out before tlie 

to .sea-bii«I>, ami it often ditticult to re- birds, like kingfishers, a small incision head is skinned ilown or after. The gouge 

cognUe an individual in his .sotor winter should to made in the throat, to .skin the should go well to the back of the eye and 

garb as contrasted with his rich summer head through. But first, regards the se|>arate the lij^ameiit which holds it to the 

attire. Therefore it is quite allowable to implements for the process, w hich need only socket. Should the gouge go into the eye, 

jaej'erve two si>ecimens of the same sex be few and simple—a coujile of dissecting- it will let out the moisture, which often 

and class, in oruer to .show the ditterence in knives witli celt handles, a jmir of i>ointS damages the .skin. Some people cnish tlie 

their plumage. scLssom, a large fish-hook, and a .small j skull slightly to make it come out of the 

Mill w inter or mid-summer is the best gouge for the eyes toing all that is required skin easily, but this I do not advise, 

time to .shoot biixls for stiitting, as when For tiie skinning process. For the setting- Remove the brains by taking out a piece 

tliey have l>eeri recently sitting, or moult- up ayc must aila a tile for giving the wires | of the skull at the back as you out ofi tlie 

ing, their feathers are apt to oe worn or a sliarp point, and a pair of compiLsses to | neck. Pull the eyes out of their cavity 
only half formed. Be careful to use only measure the body. j and till up their place with wool soaked in 

small shot and small cliarges, at short dis- Then place the bird on its back, and cut arsenical soap. Anoint the skin of the head 

tances, for small birds, or the skin will be it oi)en from the top of the breast bone to and the neck well with arsenical soap, and 

irretrievably damaged. Increase the charge w ithin a short distance of the vent. If, place in the neck a piece of stick covered 

in piDportiou to the sire of the bird, but it however, the si»ecimen Is one remarkable with wool, the end of which put into the 

should never be a very heavy one. A friend for the beauty of its breast i»lumage, the liole made in the skull for extracting the 

once brought me to stuff a tame parrot of process must to reversed. Break both the brains. 

liL which had flown away. Thinking to wing tones under the wings, and place a The IVinys. —Remove the meat from the 
injure the .skiu the less, he had shot it with clean piece of wool in the mouth. Remove wings on the inside as far as you can skin, 
a charge of pea^-^, but with the result of the skin with the celt handle of the knife. When you have takeu out the tody, to 
crushing it almost to a jelly, tearing the Here it mu.st to explained that the term finish the wiugs cut them o^ieu from tlu* 
skin so that it w as u.seless. ^ celt handle is derived from the prehistoric outside under the lar^e wing feathers, wliicl. 

In the event of the bird being only | flint implements dug up in ancient burrows, be careful not to detach from the lai ‘'e 

wounded, pres? the breast tone in with the and w hich, toing neces.sarily blunt, have tone. Remove all the meat most carefiillv 

finger and thumb, till life to extinct. This given their names to the blunt tone handles ami anoint w ith arsenical soap. 

o[ieration will not take more than two of dlssecting-knives. As you work along, i T/it’Lro*.—Skin dow ii as far a." you caii, 
minutes. Push a piece of cotton wool | s[>rinkle tlie skin with a*iM)wder of wood remove tlie meat, aiioiii! the >kiu 
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•.irsenical .soap, autl cover liie lej' bone.s with 
pai)er to prevent them damaging the skin. 

The Feet can l)e left alone, unless large, 
when they can be cut into and anointed. 

The Tail and the Bark^ if that of a large 
bird and very fat, like that of a [jeacocK, 
slioiiM be well covered with wood ash, 
and scrai)ed till aa much fat as can be re¬ 
moved comes away. Then anoint freely 
with arsenical soap, fill the body with wool 
or pa])er, not too full, and close it with a | 
couple of stitches across the breast. Kmootli i 
all the leathers into their place, and leave | 
in a dry place before packing, for a <lay or i 
two. Tlien pack with paper round the 1 
whole to prevent the skin from lieing 
damaged. | 

So far the skin has only been cured, an ^ 
•operation wdiich, in the case of a small I 
bird and practised hands, fakes alxuit seven 
minutes. Next for the .setting-up. Though 
the skin thus preserved may Tie laid by and I 
keep good for years, and may at any time | 
be set up by a professional, yet it is a great j 
amusement for a lioy to stuff his birds him- | 
self, and this is how it is done. 

The Ixxly and the neck w hich have lieen I 
taken out of the bird serve as models. , 
The former is copied in tow, woun<l rouiul ■ 
with cotton. Through this is run a sharp- [ 
jointed jiiece of wire, lient over and fastened 
at the tail end. It jirotrudes beyond the 
lody, is wrapjieil roun<l w itli tow’ or wool to ' 
imitate the neck, and run up the latter, j 
from which the stick has been removed. I 
The joint is run through the skull, bent 
lack, and made fast. 

Then mn a sharjiened w ire uj> each leg, | 
inside, starting from beneath the foot, and 
sticking into the laxly, where it is doubled | 
kiack. Be careful tliat these wires are 
exactly in the centre of the Inxly, or the | 
legs will aj)j)ear too far back. 


The body and neck of the bird are now* i 
stuffed, but form a straight line. Sew' uj> I 
the breast wdlh a few stitches, and with the 
following manipulation give the right curve 
to the neck. Bend it l^k at a little more 



than a right angle to the body, pressing ! 
with the thumb where the neck joins the 
Ixxiy. Then jiress with the thumb at the ' 
back of the neck, and w ith the other hand 
pull the neck forward again. This will j 
give it the desired graceful curve. ' 

In a small piece of board, drill two holes i 
in the jxisition in which you wish the feet 
to he. Ilun the wires of the feet through 
these, turn them back, and fix them. Push i 
the body slightly back, and, at the same 
time, bend the legs at the joints. If the j 
bird is flying, the legs should not be bent, j 
but straight out parallel with the body. 

The position of the wings must also de | 
j>end on that of the bird. If it is flying, i 
they must be kept stretched out by a wire 
run through underneath them horizontally, 
catching each individual feather. If the ' 
wings ai-e closed, needle-points are enough 


to pin them through to the boily. The 
thicKness of the wire must dej)end on the 
size of the bird. The tail must l)e likewise 
fixeil with wire. The eyes may now be put 
in by ojiening the eyelids and forcing them 
down far enough into the head, and then 
carefully manijmlating the eyelid to get the 
eve to sit right. W hen a bird is first shot 
ilie colour of the eye should l)e noticed, and 
be matched as nearly as jx>ssible when 
buving the glass eyes. 

\Vhen thus completed, the sjiecimen will 
often present a battenxl and ugly apjiear- 
ance, out it is wonderful how much it will 
improve with careful touching up, and ar¬ 
ranging the feathers with a needle-jxiint or 
probe. Varnishing the l>eak and legs is a 
further improvement. An artistic effect is 
obtained by considering the nature and 
habits of the sjtecimen, and studying its 
natural jx)ses. For instance, a jiheasant 
struts with a straight neck, a swan site on 
the water with its neck gracefully arche<l. 

The arsenical .soap al>ove mentione4l can 
be pn)cure<l at any chemist’s, or made as 
follows: cam)>hor, five drachm.s; arsenic, 
four ounces; white soaj), four ounces; Haked 
lime, four ounces: mix with a little water 
into a soft jwiste. 

Before using the arsenical soaji, be care¬ 
ful to remove every scraj> of meat from the 
skin. 

A grouj) of birds can Is; ar.anged in a 
ca.se on imitation rocks, in the following 
manner : Lay a piece of ]>aj)er over the 
w’ood stand on wliich the birds are fixed, 
and arrange it in the "hayte of rock ami 
stones Pour over it a hot solution con¬ 
sisting of one j>art glue, one jart whiting, 
and one j»art sand, which in a short time 
l)ecomes very hard. Dried sticks, ferns, 
and grasses, or shells, can l)e added. 

{To be cofutinued.) 


BOYS’ DOGS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM 

(.SECOND SERIE.S.) 

Bv Gordon St.\blks, c.m. ; m.d ; r.n.. 

Author of ''The Practical Kennel Guide,’' "Our Friend the Dog, ''Lading Doge; "Dieeasee of Dogt, etc., etc 


I S the Mastiff, or British Mastiff—on 
which my friend, the Kev. M. B. 
AVynn, has recently written so delightful 


TART II. 

noblest sjiecimens ever I saw% although de¬ 
ficient in some show proj>erties, was a dog 
I sent to a friend w’ho lived in a wild tem- 


his wife and children killed and scalped 
The Mastiff sent was ca])ableof tearing half 
a dozen scalp-hunting Injuns to pieces, and 


I 

I 




Champion Collie Charlemagne. 


though enidite a book—to be recommended 
as a Boy’s Dog? Undoubtedly, but he 
must be well treated—never cowed or 
bullied ; must be of pure blood, and sel¬ 
dom, if ever, kept upon chain. One of the 


tor>^ far beyond the Rocky Mountains. The 

f gentleman had to go on long joiimevs, and 
eave his wife and children in a wuld and 
lonely place, and was never sure of not find¬ 
ing on his return his hou.se a blackened ruin, j 


destroying any number of wolves, but his 
fondness for women and children was pro¬ 
bably the most remarkable trait in his cha¬ 
racter. He was a true Mastiff. 

Of course, this breed costs money to huy 
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and keej», for, like Arteiinis Ward’s “ eler- 
funts,” they are |)owerful eaters; but as 
companions they are princely. 

Show ]»oints are as follows : 

Head massive, lar;^e, and noble-looking. 
Forehead broad, Hat (wrinkled if possible). 


raised with but little indentation betwixt 
the eyes. Skull not too broad ; muzzle 
broad and strong, and blunt at the point; 
cheeks well develoi>ed ; nose large, bridge 
well arched. 

Eifcs small, sharp expression, and 


arched and fitting in a beautiful line to* 
I insertion of tail. 

Tail reaching to the hock; strong at 
r(M>t; fine at ending, with a slight upward 
curve. 

Fore.quarters. Shoulders sloped; ellmws 



Laverock Setter “Emperor Fred.’* 


Prominent cheeks. Stop extending up the 
face some distance ; muzzle shortish, broad, 
and s<|uare; a flew of moderate dimensions. 

2\'eth level, or sli«;htly undershot. 

Etft's hazel, or Imliter in colour. Of 
medium size, wise-Tike, mild, and not 
sunken. Nor should ther show much red I 
haw. as in the Bloodhmind. Stop—not ' 

deei»—iKJtween the eyes. 

Ears rather snnall, and fine and dark. 
Should hang nicely on the cheeks. 

Seek very strong and clean-cut, with an 
absence of bM)se skin or throatiness. j 

Body fairly long, sliapely, and i)owerful. 

Chest broiul, deeii, and ijowerful. 

Legs straight and strong ami thick. No I 
dew chaws on hind-legs, though they some¬ 
times do appear. No cow-lux*kedness. j 

Feet smallish, “catlike," well knuckled 
up. I 

Coat fine and close, hut not silky. 

Colour, cream, yellowish-cream ; fawn, 
with dark i)oints, ear and muzzle ; hrindle, 
light or dark. 

Size and genei'al appearance. — I^jirge and i 
proportionate. Should strike one as full of ! 
jKjwer and some agility. j 

TIIK GKKAT DANK. 

Another dog that amhitious lK)y.s may 
aspire to |Hjssessing. Like the Mastiff, he 
re<|uires kind, considerate treatFuent and 
affection. Much tiict must be displayed in * 
managing such an animal. 

The folloNNung is an epitome of the stan- I 
dard of i)oints laid dowM by the Cireat Dane 1 
Club1 

General appearance. —Remarkable in size i 
and very mu.scular; not so heavyorma.s.sive \ 
as the Mastiff, nor appmaching to nearly , 
the (ireyhonnd type. Of strong elegant ' 
build, movements easy and graceful, head | 
and neck carried high, and tail horizontally 
with back. Minimum height of dog thirty 
inches (at shoulder), weight 1201b. ; bitch, 
twenty-eight inches, weight 100lb. 

Hcail long, pointed bones slightly 


deeply set. Ears very small and Grey¬ 
hound-like in carriage, when uncropped. 
Eeck longish and muscuhir, no throati- 


in a line with Ixaly, neither out nor in; 
strong b»re-arms, straight and mu.scular, 
and full of Ixme. 



American Setter “Lark." 


ness : the junction of head and neck i Hind-quarters. Muscular with second 
strongly pronounce<l. thigh, as in the Greyhound. Hocks well 

L7/r.v/n(»t too bnMwl; deep in brisket. I let <lown, and, like the elbows, turning 
neither long nor short; loins ^ neither out nor in, and the same may he 
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Baid for the feet, well arclicd and round, 
with strong ctirved nails. 

i ^olotn's grey or blue, and black or pure I 
w’hite brindles, etc. 

THE SCOTTISH DEERHOUND. 

The general apj^arance and make-up of 
this noble fellow’ is that of a rough gigantic 
Greyhound, with whicH latter all boys 
must be familiar. But he must not be big 
enough to be coarse or ungainly. In size ■ 
the l>est dogs of the day are from twenty- i 
seven inclies to thirty inches at the shoul- j 
liers, with from thirty in^'hes to thirty-five ! 
inches girth of chest for the bigger dow n to : 
a>>out twenty-live inches for smaller >i»eci- 
mens. ' 

Head long and ]K>werful wirhal, strong 
iaiigs and level teeth. 

AVf/’.s* small. 

SKuU rather wide between <‘ars. 

Seek long and strong, shaj»ely and well 
l^laeed on shoulders. 

Shoulders oblique for s|a>ed, broad and 
sleep, strong hut not eltfiosy. 

(fhest cajmeioiis, w ith ])leiity of “ liellows” 
T<Mnn. 

Loins strong, firm, and hard. 

Haek strong and thighs most muscular 
■and tough to feet. 

Iloeks well let dow’n, legs straight. | 
Neither the hocks nor elliows )»eing out or 
in. 

(Julonr .—Iron grey, reddi"!! fawn, hrin- 
^lle. These tlogs are used in tlie Seoltish 
Highlands for following the w ild red deer. 
Deer-hunting, or stalking, in .S-otlaiid is 
sport indeed, not like that in the neigh- 
Itourhowl of Windsor, where a poor un¬ 
happy deer is eurted t« the fiehl mid let 
loose before a ^>ack of staghounds, in reality 
foxhounds, which are followed by soidisant 
■Bi>ortsmen, and on Whit .Monday by ‘Arrv ! 
on ’Osslwick. r^aui very glad to juid that 
this Whit Mt)nda> hunt Is diseount4*nanceil 
by her most gnu-ious Majesty our ilear 
l,>ueeu. 

IIIXKIDHOUNDS. 

The gentlemanly Bloodhound of the pn*- 
sent day is far different in ajqiearHnce and 
bearing* from those that were used to run 


dow’n slaves in America or Culjka. or hunt 
miners in the olden times in SiMitlaml. 
There is no blood in all his thoughts, 
although he still has the instinet to s< ent 
out an evil-doer if put on his traek. They 
might—as I have often said- l»o used by 
the police for this purpose. 

It is difficult to find retilly go^nl sjieei- 
mens in the market. Boys should take a 
look at them on the show >>euehes, and i 
liear in mind the points—w Inch are given 
lieneath—whenever they think of jiuivlias- 
Ing. 

Points of Bloodhound, epitomised fiom 


my book, “Our Friend the Dog” (approved 
by the old National Di^g Gluh). 

The Bloo<lhound*s land is large an<l re¬ 
markably conical, the forehead long and 
narrow. 

Efics deep and sunken, showing the third 
eyelid, or liaw’, plainly, giviiig a bloodshot 
ap|>earance to the eye. 

Ears very Irng and thin, and lianging 
straight down, even in e.xciiement. 

Face and upia*r jaw is narrow, efsj>eeially 
in front of the eye ; nose it>ielf large; and 
lijis, or Hews, long, thin, and i»endulous, so 
that, like the ears—which should meet at 
the jMunt of the nose—they will meet under 
the chin. 

Xak long and throaty. 

Shoulders and fore-legs straight and 
iKjwerfiil; feet round and full ; toe nails 

hhudv. 

Stern (or tail) long and lashing, tai>eriiig, 
and not feathertxl. 

Colour, reddish tjui, darkening gradually 
towards the upr>or jmrts till it Ijceomes 
mixed witli black on tiie Uvk. No wliite 
on Ijody or face, hut tail tip may Ixj w hite 
and dt)g may l)e ticked white. 

Coat, close, short and strong, and warm. 

Jfthjht, alMuit twenty-eight inches or 
over at the shoulder. 

XHE CDI.I.IK DOC. 

'Fhere itre at least two well leeogniscd 
s|HMdes, which may Di <*alled the long-haired 
and short ; I iiewl only doM riU* the former. 

These are very fashionable dogs. They 
arc altogether so wise mul gentle in their 
ways. Tliey are, moi-eover, very gooil 
guard tlogs of eitlmr person or ]»ro]n*rty. 
'Pile points of the Ix.-st sjM.Timeiis are Jis 
follows : 

Size. MjMlium. 

ShajM. Well-ma<le all over. No leggi- 
iiess, no lathiness, nice rotunditv of el»est 
and ])roj)er depth, hut graeefuily curved 
and tucked up Ijenealh the loin. 

Seek. Long ami somew i.at an*hed, shaiH*, 
somewhat hidden l»y tlie luussiveness of 
<'oat. 

Shoulders. tthlique, nuNlerately «leep, 
strong and muscular. 


Chest. ])eepaud rtmmled. 

Loins. Stnrng and sojoewliat andied, 
with slight fall from top of liij) boues to 
the set on of the tail. 

Haek, Longish, strong ami supple. 

Horedexjs. Stniight ami strong. 

Elinors. Fairly well let dow n, and in a 
Hue with Ixxlv. 

Feet. C^t-like. 

Stijtes. Moderately well Iwiit. 

Tail. Loug and bushy and earned low. 

Tire Coat. This is essential, Ireing tlie 
• log's iiuiin safeguard aigaiiist aill weathers. 
The face is covered with .soft .short Irair. 


The coat is long and massed on shoulders, 
ueck, and chest, fonning the tipnet and the 
mane. It is close and long aJl over the 
iKxly and down to the feet on the fore-legs 
and to the hocks of the hind, and has an 
Tindergrowtli of soft woolly warm hair. 
Hair nowhere silki/. 

Colour. Black, tan, and white, well 
and artistically arranged w ith colour blaze, 
and chest and feet of white. The tan is 
light and not deep mahogany as a Ciordon 
Setter, with which this dog is at times 
crossed, or the coat may be tlie new fashion¬ 
able reddish fawn like Eclipse. The iKiints 
of the liairs in latter should be bhick, 
giving a grand and sweeping a])pearancc 
w hen the dog is running or at work. 

Phe Irest Collies of the day fetch extra¬ 
ordinary long prices. Bendigo, the pro\)ertv 
of Mr.‘diaries, of Stratford-on-Avon, was 
.sold the other day for iToO. Twice that 
sum wouhl lianlly buy Mr. Krehl’s cele¬ 
brated Eclipse, nor my own gold-medallist 
Eily. 

SEITKRS. 

The.He dogs are. as stated in Part l., most 
comi»uiiionahle when well bred. So iierha|js 
i.s the l*ointer, hut he is more suited for the 
stable than for high life within doors. 

The l)est breeds are Gordon«Setters, 1 riMh 
and Knglisli Setters. Originally bred in 
Britain, they have made their mark in 
America, tliat country being now* rather 
eelebrate<l for the different breeds. 'Phe 
<*.hief cluiracteristies of the Setter aits as 
follow s : 

The Setter is a.loiigif'h^bodied dog, about 
the size of a (Vdlie, with a long head and 
lieautifuT drooping ears; intelligent, affec¬ 
tionate couiiteuauce, and finely coated and 
feathered all <«ver. 

The Head is long and shajioly, hut most 
difficult ttj desc'ribe in words. It is a study 
for any painter. Once .seen, it can not l»e 
forg«jtteu. 

The ears are lolie-shaped, nhmed low, 
well feathered with long, silky iiair, hut in 
leather of mmlium length. 

The et/es rather large, hut not jirominent, 
and full of fire and intelligence. They vary 
in cMilour acconling to the breed. 

The neclc slightly arched, well jilaced, and 
free from tlir«>atine.ss. 

Shoidders deep and sloping. 

Feet finely knuckled-up and cat-like, as a 
rule, or sjHxm-like—the hare foot. 

The chest deep and wide. 

The stifles well bent and hocks well let 
down. Pleiitv of muscle on thighs, hut n<» 
eloddiiiess. ^fhe stern long, and eairied 
altout on a line with the ha(*k, and generally 
having a kind of scimitar curve, 

tVjLDt KS.- The English Setter varies in 
colour with the tliff’erent breeds. Feather- 
Ktone t -astle and Newark was, or is, Hvei - 
and-wliite ; Ixird Lovat us4*d to have black, 
white, and Setters. The Loch^tteris 
hlac*k-aiul-white or orange-and-white ; the 
l.«iveracks are liver-and-white, or blue or 
lemon, and w hite Beltons, or mottles. 

The Irisii Setter is a lovely dark-red 
(mahogany); the Gordon black-and-tan. 

THE .SPANIEL. 

The ]»articiilar Sjianiel which I have 
alnmdy mentioned jus lx*ing suitahle for ;t 
iKjy’s etunpankm is the Norfolk, juid it has 
the jwlvantage of being ehea]). But the 
same ••haracter jvnd general apiiearancs^ run 
through all l>roeds of Spaniels. Well, as 
even at his best this breed is not very sue 
••essful as a bencher, I will not give his 
.show’-points in detail, Jiiid must refer my 
readers to my books for general charac- 
teri .sties. 

Spaniels, on the whole, are most useful 
Jiiid serviceable country dogs, and at the 
.same time very loving and gentle. The 
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fac«8 of some beam with intelligence and 
beauty, ^nd, if well kept and well groomed, 
they cannot fail to lie favourites not only 
with the ow'ner himself, but with his friends. 
And this latter is saying a good deal. 

(Ju be continmii.) 


IE5 Brotfjer’s i^irture. 

Yes, that’s his ]»icture ; very like the lad. 
The hrnily-set sweet moutli, the dreamy 
eyes, 

Bespeaking genius, with a look Itulf-sad ; 
The w’avy hair, 

The smile that matle his face so dear and 
fair; 

The smooth, sijuare brow, the youthful 
figure clad 
In sailor guise :— 

Poor brother ! We exulted, he was glad. 
When, a rjueeii's servant, with a savant's 
name. 

He sailed aiar to find immortal fame, 

And grew immortal in a moment’s sjiace. 

You like his picture ? He w as just the 
same. 

The same fine face. 

I thought hhn quite matured at twenty 
years, 

And called him “ man ” in our familiar 
speech ; 

For I was youngor-lKirn, and Jilways had 
T.ooked up to him. 

Knowing his thoughts above my jiower to 
share. 

The stature of his soul above my reach.— 

My yeai-s are telling, and my .sight grows 
dim, 

< >r else the picture changes, lie appears 
So lioyish there. 

I feel a tender pity has < ombined 
With the old reverence for his miister-mind. 
He was my hero and eiisanijde to the end. 
My close eoini»anion when we laith were 
young. 

And boys together in one mother’s care. 

I always found him ready to defend. 

And patient w ith my faults; to failings 
blind ; 

And my heart clung 

To him—my elder brother, ami my friend. 

T hsik across a lifetime on his face 
Depicted here. 

A in I I recall he was liut twenty-one 

When his brief rac«*, 

fso full of promise in our eyes, was run. 

And we hatl nothing more to hope or fear 
Kegarding the bright life that w lis one sun ' 

I look behind to youth from rijieuiiig itge. 
And I bethink me that /tis work was 
done,— 

Ora <dosed page 

To huinau sight, -^w hen mine hiul just 
liegun. 

So I have leamcil to talk of him as “ iMiV, ’ 
And sometimes blend 

Willi former thoughts, that were all pride 
and love. 


The sad alloy 

<>f knowledge brought by time which 
make.s men sage, 

And .seems to lift me, in a sense, above 

The wisdom of m^boyhood’s dearest friend. 

Boy-brother, parted from me long ago, 

I wrong your memory liarbouring doubts 
and fears. 

And dreaming that life’s lore could lift me 
so. 

The spirit-spheres 

Wherein you lived were ever liigh o’er me. 

For you Inul caught, 

I*rometheui>-Hke, Heavens tire. Karth 
never taught 

Your .soul it.s w isdom ; ami Heaven set you 
free 

From earth so early that our hearts might 
thole 

To look beyond this trammelleil life, and 
know 

A boy in years, 

Who carries bat^k to Gotl a stainless 

Is wiser tlian the w Isest of our seers. 

jEs.srK M. f:. saxbv. 


Problem No. 190. 

By A. K, .MACKK.N4IK. 


a b c d e f 1 : li 
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White tu play, aud mute iu two ( J) niuveK. 

Mackenzie’s Pkohi.i:'Ms. 

“Chess: its Poetry and its Pro-e. A 
practical and theoretical treatise on the arts 
of com|X)sing and solving chess pniblenis, 
w ith numerous illustrative diagrams. Con¬ 
taining essays on the principles of })rohIcm 
composition ; practical coiiqHisitioii; the 
art of solving; suicidal, strategy; the 
author’s prize problems in viuious inter¬ 
national tournaments, and a selection of 
his compositions, witli solutions and critical 
and explanatory notes; aJsci elementary 
instructions for beginners. By Artliur F. 
Mackenzie. Kingston, Jamaica : Published 
by the AutJior, and printed by Ik^ Cerdova 
and (' 0 ., 148, Harbour Street. 1887.” 

This is the title of an iiujiortaut work of 
44(5 jiages on chess problems, to w hicli are 
added 33 pages containing the elements of 
cliess. The work is im)H)rtaut, not only on 
account of the nearly loO problems, but 
because the 212 pages ot text gi\e excellent 


explanations aud are written in a bright 
style. 

Among the 105 direct problems there are 
59 in two moves, 35 in three, 10 in four, and 
1 in live moves. The 20 self-mates are in 
from two to nine moves, and one, a frontis¬ 
piece, is in fourteen moves. The 12 eccen¬ 
tricities are also amusing, and properly 
explained. 

No. 62 adorns our diagram this week, aud 
is tlie finest problem of the kind ever con¬ 
structed. This is the six-flight square 
theme, and the solver will find that “ the 
complete alisenco of duals, the refined 
purity and delicate bcituty of the mates, 
and the comprehensive economy of the 
position are striking.” 

Nos. 32, 45, 72, 84, ami 86 should also b3 
solved and studied iu order to oljserve the 
ditticulty and to c«>inprehend the lieauty of 
the themes. 

The self-mate No. 3 is our 

Problem No. 191. 

White.— K K 3; Q—K B 7; Rs-Q 
B 6 and K B sep ; Bs—B 8 aud K B 4 ; 
Kt—K B 2; Ps 2 anti K K 2. Black. — 
K -K B 4; K-Ci 2 ; B—K K 3 ; Kt—K 
B 3; Ps—Q 6, K 5, K Kt 3, K R 5 and 
K K 6. White to jilay uml comfiel Black 
to mate in tw o moves. 


THE “BOY’S OWN” HOME OF 
REST FOR WORKING BOYS. 

[Contributioim rfcriad vp tv October lilgt, 1887.] 


£ 8. il. 

Brouglit torw aixl .. .. 58:t 19 OJ 

September 28.--CollectedI Fiy A. Yeats 
(VVylan-undei'-Tyne), js. tJU. ; II. .Scott 

(LutonX Is- bd. 0 7 0 

October 4.—John li. IJulmaii (Carlisle], 

Collected liy t'uliii .Syudiii^ton (EcUii- 

burgh), Ss. 6d. .0 13 6 

October 8. Collected by K. Belcher, 

38. 3d.; K. W. saiupson, 2tl. ; .John 31. 

Muckeuzie, 28. tKl.0 6 2 

Octolier 13. — Collectetl by I'ercy .SucIik 
(L ondon, N.W.). 48. lid. ; t-tdlectet! b> 

John C. Sachs (Ixindou, n.w.), bs. 4d. .. 0 10 3 

October 15.—Collected oy t liarleK Pooler 
(Bristol), 3s. 9d.; K. J. Stoekwell, Is. .. 0 4 J 

October 17.—Collected by CoMii Kricken- 

liuck (Colombo, Ceylon).0 IG 8 

October 31.—J. N. K. .0 5 0 


Carried forw ard .. .. XbSl 2 4^ 


Will tho.He who have had Collec-ting Cards tliree 
months and over kindly return them at once, whe- 
tlier they have collected aii> Uiing or not ? This will 
save US the labour of applying to each one individu¬ 
ally, and will do more to help on the object we have 
in view than their keeping the lauxis in hopes of 
further donations. We shall l>e glad t*^ supply with 
fresh cards those w ishing to coutioue collecting. 


(HorrcspoiibcmT. 


E. I.—It depends ou the port, liut a London mail 
steamer is goucrally In dock a fortnight- a week 
to unload and a week to )oa4l though with mo¬ 
dem appliances shi]>s oui be got in and out more 
quickly if necessary. Si‘e the advertisements in 
tlie newspapers, lire shipping news will give you 
the mail steamers tliat liaw arrived, aud the ad- 
vertisementa will tell you when they are due out 
again. 

W. T.- You must md use a net m the Thames, either 
with or without a lieenee. Ik^ satisfled to catch 
your huh with u line. If you uinnut do that, get 
your rtsh from a fishmonger; it gives quite as 
much fun as netting them. 









i6o Owi\ ‘Pafei^. 


A. OK D. — Vcs; all jvjrular readers of the paiH*r. 
withiu the a^es specified, are allowed to take part 
in our competitions, irrespective of nationalit.v or 
sex. 

.1. A. B. We fail to follow you. There was a time 
when there were no retail tradesmen, and there is 
no reason to douht that a time will come when 
they shall cease to exist. No tr: de lasts for ever. 
(Jrocers* shops are not coeval with man. 

F 1». — The sreat tower over the, choir of West¬ 
minster Abbey was burnt down on July h, ISOJ. 

A. V. Z. (Not very 0 -ITie "coin” is a counter, as the 
words ‘‘Spiel ITennig” clearly show. 

Box KS.—You can pet plll-hoxes of all shapes and 
kinds from Hohinson and Sous, 55, Fanii Street, 
Aldersgatc Street, E.c. 

P. V K. 1. Cantyre and Kintyre are diffei-ent sih'H- 
ings of the same w ord. \N hen the name of a place 
is spelt in different ways, you may be suiv that 
the pronunciation which will suit them all is the 

E roper pronunciation. In Kintyre the accent is 
eavy on the tjTe. Sailors clip "The .Mull of Kin¬ 
tyre ” into one word, and call it, as nearly as p<»s- 
sihle, ‘‘The ^Inlluckentyre.” It is the nearest 
point of (;reat Britain to Ireland, the strait being 
there only thirteen miles across. 2. Yes ; there is 
a Dublin in FlinUhire. I 

R. K. J.—1. Your height is greatest in the m<»nilnp. | 
2. As a rule the inhaliitants of Uiwns are tiller 
than those that dwell in the country, a. At nine- ' 
teen the boy and girl are the same height as they ! 
will l>e in old age. 4. The maximum w-eight Is 
reached in the fortieth year. 5. There are many i 
well-authenticated instances of men and women 
living for more tluui a hundred yeai-s. Attiln, the 
great King of the Huns, who overrun Europe, hut 
who was at Inst driven hack over the Rhine, died at 
the age of 124. Margaret Patten died at the age 
of 137 : tlie Countess of r>t*8moud attained It.'l; 
Thomas Parr died at 152 ; and Peter Torton died 
at 1S5. 

H. B. W.--Make sherliet out of ground white sugar, 
essence of lemon, tartaric acid, and carbonate of 
soda. Pour forty drops of the lemon on lialf u 
fiouod of the sugar and mix them well together, 
and tlien add to tlie mixture a pound each of the 
Soda and acid. It should be very well mixed. 

Biiandram Newb.— 1. There is a rowing club in eon- 
neetion with the Young .Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion. Apply at the ottice in Aldersgnte Street. 
For otliers see Macmillan's " Dicken.s's Dictionary 
of the Thames,” price one shilling. 2. If you are 
u member of the Church of England you .shoul I 
conform to its rites, and Confirmation i.s held to be 
necessary liefore you can be admitted to the Com¬ 
munion. We have no meaus of kuow'ing how often 
Coutlrmution is omitted. 


PINKIK CLKUOII.—1. We had flag plates in the first 
six volumes, in the fifth vidiime was a plate of 
signals, which included the pilot flags. 2. A 
ehixniometer will cost you ubuut £30. 

Paynk Biri).-^ See "Boat-Building for Amateurs. ” 
by Neison, published by L. C. Gill, 170, Strand, w.c. 

CRITIC.— You are half right. The lines are American 
—New Vorkiau, in fact but they are not by Edgar 
Allan Poe, whose "Bells" ring a more elaborate 
peal. They are John W. Brown's "Bells," and 
very tuneful they are - 

•• The liells, the bells, the rhristmas bells. 

How merrily they ring I 
As If they felt the joy they tell 
To every human thing. 

The silvery tones, o’er vale and hill. 

Are swelling soft and clear, 

As wave on wave the tide of sound 
Fills the bright atmosphere. 

Tlie bells, the meny Christmas Kdls. 

They rt* ringing in the morn ! 

They ling wiien in the eastern sky 
The golden light is horn. 

They ring as sunshine tips the hill.s 
And gilds the village spire, 

M’hcn through the sk) the sovereign sun 
Rolls his full orb of fire. 


*' The bells, the silvery Christmas bells. 

O’er many a mile they sound ? 

And household tones me answering them 
In thousand hoine.s around. 

Voices of childhood, blithe and shnll. 

With youth’s strong accents blend, 

And manhfxid’s deep ami earnest tones 
With woman’s praise ascend. 

" The liells, the solemn Christinas bells, 
lliey’re calling us to prayer ; 

And, hark ! the voice of worshippers 
Floats on the morning air. 

Anthems of noblest praise there lie, 

And glorious hymns to-day, 

Tc Deums loud—and Glorias ; 

Conre to the church—away.” 

OLOS.SY. Tlie canl is vaiuished with paper or book¬ 
binder's vnniish, obtainable at most oilshops. 

K. O. R. —You can coat your bicycle with ArdilFs 
enamel. It costs a shilling a jar. You would find 
it a great deal of trouble to make anything as good 
at the prie«. 

W. B. A.—1. You could not do better than take in 
C'uasell’s Natural History in monthly parts. 2. Sei* 
our articles on the Aquarium in the third volume. 

CANAL.— The Duke of Bridgewater s Canal, through 
Lancashire and Chcshii'e, was projectetl in 1737, 
mid finished in 1776. The Caledonian Canal wa« 
opened in 1822. 


G. N. U. D. Y.—1. In our fifth volume we had a long 
series of articles on Mazes and Labyrinths, and a 
pLin of the Hampton Court maze was given in the 
.March i>art for 18S.J. 2. In the second volume. 

I now out of print. 3. Ten shillings, but you wouM 
get it lietter tlu-ough the dei>0t at Belize. 

I F. K. G. S — Mont Blanc is in Savoy, and Savoy U 
now part of France. The position Is 45=“ 60' N 
e 52' E. 

M. E. (Greenock. V-The part containing coloured 
plate of British Birds' Eggs is now out of print. 

NkwtoN’.—A Very new' Newton ’ Surely the fact of 
dirt settling at the bottom of a tumbler^f wat^r 
would be sufilcient to sliow that earth is heavier 
tlimi w ater. Do the stones you tlirow into a pon<l 
I boat ? 

( HARLEx F.- Charles Dickens wrote four books 
lH?f«>iv " Pickwick." They were “ Sketches by Boz" 
ill ls;{6 and 1837 ; "Sunday under Three Heads" in 
: "The Village l^oqiietU'S’’ in 1836; and ** The 
Strange Gentleman” in 18.37. " Pickwick” came 

out in 1837, "Gliver Twist” in 1838, ".Sketches of 
I Young Gentlemen ” and " .Memoirs of Joseph Gri- 

I lualdi ■’ also in 18;W. “ Nicholas Nickleby ” in 181KI. 

I " Sketches of Young Couples” iu 1840, " Old Curi- 

' osity Shop ” and " Bamaliy Rudge " in 1840 and 

: 1841, "American Notes” in 1342, "Christmas 

! Carol" in 1843, ‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit” in 1844. 

I " The Chinas’* came out in 1H4'». "Cricket on the 

Hearth,” *‘•Pictures from Italy,” and "Tlie Battle 
' of Life" In 1846; " Domliey and Son” and the 
: "llauiiteil Man” in 1848; "David Copperfleld " 

in i860; "Mr. Nightingale’s Diary" in 1851; 
"Child’s Histor)' of England" in 1852; "Bleak 
House ” iu 18.53 ; " Hard Times " in 1854 ; " Little 
Dorrit” in 1857 ; " Hunted Down" and “Tlie Tale 
of Two Cities" iu 18f»0 ; " Great Expectations " in 
1861. I'he " Uueommercial Traveller” came out 
the same year. “Our Mutual Friend" came out 
in 1865; and this was followed by the incomplete 
•‘ Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 

1 TELKuuaphist.—Y ou will get the list of telegraph 
I companies from Kelly's Post Ottice Directory, ao<l 
I unless you know any of the directors you must 
I .apply for particulars to the secretary. At .Somer- 

' set House is the Registry of Joint Stock Com¬ 

panies, where for a shilling }ou can see the list oi 
any company. 

Pk.goy (Bristol).—1. Tlie fee for .Sandhurst is £12.'v. 
2 Julius Caesar's mother wiu Aurelia. 3. Mr. 
M . H. G. Kingston was Iwru in 1814, and died in 

I 1880. 

OLD Reader.—W e cannot find the village unless 
you tell us the state and the county. 

J. H. M. Scott.—M essrs. Goy, of Leadenhall Street, 
are agents for nearly all bicycle sundriesroen, and 
send goods abroad for customers. Any musical 
instrument shop could supply you with a bugle 
Why send here for it? 





[This Special Extra Part is now ready at all Booksellers, Price 66^.] 


















'* It was too much like hitting a man when he is down." 


























I'lte Own 


a delicious swincu I returned to camp 
as hungry as a hunter, and quite ready 
for br^ikfast. Fortunately 1 had not 
long to wait, for the bullocks had been 
brought back during my short absence, 
and Dilly, to prevent mistakes, had 
yoked them up to the w^aggon. There 
they stood, with half-closed eyes, pa- 
tientjy chewing the cud, as though to 
walk off and leave us in the lurch would 
be the very last thing likely to occur to 
their innocent bovine minds. 

The delightful smell erf broiled duck 
once more mingled with the fi-agrant 
odours of the branches and twigs which 
were cooking it, and, the water in the 
“ billy ” having boiled, we sat down to 
as jolly a bush-breakfast as any one 
could wish for. In fact, our camp would 
have made a charming picture, present¬ 
ing the poetic side of an Austndian 
settleFs life. The grass on which we 
sat was close and green, and litemllv 
gemmed with flowers ; overhead the tall 
trees, covered also with blossom, lent us 
a grateful, quivering shade and the 
foreground was sufficiently picturesque 
with tall rushes fringing tne shore of 
the beautiful blue width of lake which 
stretched as far as we could see from 
our lowly position. The cart and oxen 
helped to give a touch of life to the 
sylvan scene, and vivid colour was sup¬ 
plied by our red blankets, which in true 
bush fashion dangled to air from the 
lowest boughs. 

When we had finished breakfast, and 
packed away the provwons and blan¬ 
kets in the cart, Dilly drove it down to 
the lake, and we managed, with some 
difficulty, to hoist the dinghy into it. 
Each man then cut himself a stout 
bludgeon, and we started for the sea- 
beach. The road, or rather track, now 
passed through qi^^ different country 
—barren sand-hillCcks, which, sterile as 
th^ looked, must have afforded some 
sort of food to the countless numbers of 
kangaroo which each crack of Dilly’s 
whip sent bounding away to right and 
left. After a couple of hours of this 
slow progress we came in sight of a 
higher ridge of sand-plain, which glis¬ 
tened like snow in the sunshine ; and 
beyond that again, after we had creaked 
and ploughed our way through its heavy 
deptns, lay the Indian Ocean, .dancing 
and tumbling beneath the midday sun. 
I venture to say that the first thought 
which rose simultaneously in each 
man’s mind as we three looked at the 
boundless stretch of heaving indigo- 
blue water, was of the dear and dist^c 
home which lay beyond ; but there was 
no time for sentiment. Our day’s 
journey was happily ended and over, 
and now the boat had to be taken out 
of the waggon and dragged to the 
water's edge. 

No sooner were the bullocks unyoked 
—very thirsty the poor brutes looked, 
with drooping heads and lolling tongues 
—than Ned took a spade, and, mudi to 
my surprise, began digging in the sand 
at the root of one of the sand-hills, and 
very soon had scooped out a good- 
siz^ shallow pond, which almost im¬ 
mediately became tilled with beautiful 
fresh water. The oxen lost no time in 
plunging their dusty muzzles into the 
nless^ liquid, and when I expressed 
my amazement at a spring or fresh 
water existing so close to the edge of 


the sea, Ned told me that many a ship¬ 
wrecked crew had died of thirst on 
that terrible coast from not knowing 
that almost anywhere at the foot of 
these .sfind-hillocks a small supply of 
rain-wat^^r was, as it were, stored—not 
/or, but /vw??, a rainy day. 

Opixjsitc^ to w here we had halted, and 
only about three-quarters of a mile from 
the shoi*e, lay a long, narrow islet, 
covered w ith scrub, forming a sort of 
natural breakwater, within which the 
water seemed as still and peaceful as 
an inland lake. 

“Now , lads," cried Ned, “ there is Seal 
Island ; but before we cross over we 
must arrange the camp and have some 
tucker ; after that the seals had better 
look out! 

So we had some dinner, and then 
launched the l;K>at, Ned and I taking jin 
oar each, whilst Dilly sat in the dow’ 
and Johnny in the stern. This w’as 
rather a heavy load for our frail craft, 
but we were saddling along steadily 
enough, and had done about three- 
quarters of the journey, when Johnny 
suddenly gave a terrific yell, ana, 
plunging forw-ard, hit me a violent blow 
in the chest, w’hich sent me spraw'ling 
head over heels into Ned’s lap. The 
extra w’eight thrown on the port side 
caused the boat to heel over ; ^e began 
to fin, and would doubtless have sunk 
quickly had not Ned thrown the w'eight 
of his body on the opposite side, with¬ 
out however, either getting up or 
moKing any violent movement. He 
shouteo out, “ Keep steady ! steady, all 
of you, or she’U capsize 1 ” I picked 
myself up as carefully as I could, feel¬ 
ing nuch inclined to give Master Johnny 
a lift under the eiir, when he cried out 
again, “Look, look! there’s the baste 
that nigh had a hold on me ! ” At the 
same moment a huge seal lifted his head 
out of the water with a snort, and 
actually looked into the boat. 

“ I’ve a very good mind to chuck you 
in to him,” .said Ned, crossly: “ we 
should have looked well floundering 
about in three fathoms of water if the 
boat had capsized through your stu¬ 
pidity.” 

“ My word,” added Dilly, taking the 
cue fi*om his master, “you next time 
do-um that way. I’ll warm you 1 what 
for you too much frightened ^ ” 

We had certainly a narrow escape, 
and, in view of fresh alarms, I, for one, 
was by no means sorry when the boat’s 
keel gently grazed the tine sandy beach 
and we iumj)e<l ashore on the islet and 
draggea her after us, high and dry. 
The next thing was to find where the 
seals were, and Dilly’s quick eyes were 
the first to discover them. 

“ My word, you see-um 1 ” cried he in 
an eneigetic whisper, “bye’m-bye plenty 
come on.” I lcx)ked where he pointed 
along the sandy shore, and there, sure 
enough, were several dark objects near 
the water’s edge. These were the seals, 
and as 1 looked they now and again 
raised themselves on their tins or 
flippers, making a horrible, melancholy 
noise, something between the cry of a 
human being in distress and the howl 
of a native dog. 

“ We had better hide for a bit,” sug¬ 
gested Ned, also in a whisper, “ till 
they come on shore to sun themselves, 
and have their midday sleep.” So we 


crept behind some bushes, which were 
what Johnny called “convanient,” and 
watched the seals as, one after the other, 
they swam to the shore, clumsHv waddlecl 
out of the water, and laid themselves 
down on the dry warm sand to enjoy a 
doze in the sunshine. 

More than once we had grasped 
our clubs, and we were just going to 
steal out on them from behind the 
bushes, when a belated seal would 
appear, and we had to restrain our 
impfitienc'C and wait till the last arrival 
had setthnl him.self comfortably to his 
siesta. In the course of an hour about 
twenty seals were lying on the beach, 
the last melancholy cry had died away, 
and the poor brutes were sleeping as 
peacefully as though no murderous 
numan l>eings were within a thousand 
miles of tliem. 

When I thought of it afterwards, I 
confess to a feeling of remorse and 
shame, but at the moment, the slaying 
instinct had the upper hand of me as 
well as of the rest, as we crept softlv 
from our hiding-place, and advanced, 
club in hand, on our sleeping and defence¬ 
less prev. 

^ The plan of attack was for Ned to go 
first with the gun, and pick out his seal, 
whilst Dilly, Johnny, and I were each to 
select a victim of our own, and wait till 
the gun went oft', when each man was to 
attack and kill if possible. We crept 
cautiously to the scene of action, drop¬ 
ping on our hands and knees as we 
approached our game. Ned rose to his 
feet within a yard of bis seal, I did the 
same, raising my stick over my victim’s 
head. I could not help thinking how 
like A sleeping bulldog it looked, but 
there was no time for speculation or 
fancies ; Dilly and Johnny were stand¬ 
ing just as I was, and we all waited the 
signal. Bang ! went the gun, and down 
went my bludgeon on the seal’s heacL 
The blow did not kill or even stun him, 
though I struck with all my strength. 
He sat up and looked at me with a sor-t 
of “ what-on-earth-are-you-about ? ” ex¬ 
pression on his face. I sliould s;iy he 
Iia^l never been so astonished in his life, 
and I tried hard to give another little 
surprise by a second crack on his cra¬ 
nium. He was much too sharp for me, 
however, and, dodging my club, w’addled 
off as fast as possible into the water. I 
mani^ed to hit him a couple of thumps 
on his broad cushiony back ; but they 
merely seemed to hasten his speed, and 
he was very soon swimming away, none 
the worse for my attack. There was 
nothing for it but to go and see how the 
others had fared. 1 found Ned and 
Dilly each triumphant over a dead seal, 
but Johnny had been as unsuccessful as 
I had. 

“ What for you nothing kill-um seal 1 ’ 
asked Dilly, in a contemptuous tone. 

“Don’t know,” I replied. “I’m sure 
I thought IVI hit him hard enough over 
the head to fell a bullock ! ” 

“All, that’s just where you made the 
mistake I ” said Ned. “ You ought to 
have struck him fair and square across 
the nose. Just try that plan next time 
you get the chance. Now give us a 
hand to pull these chaps behind the 
bushes, and we must just lie by till the 
scare is over.” 

So Ned and I got hold of a flipper 
each and pulled one seal out of si^t, 
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whilst Johnny and Dilly did the same 
with the other. I found my share of 
the work just as much as I could 
manage, the brute measuring at least 
live feet long, and weighing as heavy as 
lead. 

We kept very quiet for a long time, 
and towards the afternoon the seals 
seemed to regain confidence, for they 
came up on the beach for another doze. 
We watched our opportunity, and made 
a more successful cmslaught, when I had 
the satisfaction of killing my seal on 
the spot. 1 call it “ satisfaction but I 
did not really like the sport, it was too 
much like lutting a man when he is 
down. Wliat added to my inward 
scruples was the vivid recollection, of 
how, oidy the day before, I had loudly 
complained of Dilly’s unsportsmanlike 
method of dealing destruction to the 
ducks, and here was I doing exactly the 
same thing to the sleeping seals ! 

We only managed to kill five of them 
(for Johnny missed his seal again), and 
by the time Ave hatl skinned them and 
removed the blubber it grew dark, and 
time to paddle back to camp. Once 
more our lire blazed merrily up, and 
we had yet another supper off roast 
duck. Then there was a snort interval 
for pipe.s and a pleasant chat with Neel 
over sporting exploits before it became 
time to roll ourselves in our rugs, and 
to fall asleep to the monotonous lullaby 
of the “ sad sea waves.*’ 


CHAPTER XXII.—HARD LINES. 

I NEED not j^ive a detailed account of 
our return journey : suffice it to say 
that althouj^ we suffered innumemble 
bumps ana bruises, we escaped more 
serious injuiy in the shape of broken 
bones. On the evening of the third clay 
after our start homeward we found 
ourselves once more at Running River 
station, where old (jleordie was still 
kwping strict watch. He confessed, 
with a broad grin, to having eaten, 
besides his rations, sundry dainties his 
“ old woniany ” had procured for him. 
On being further pressed about his bill 
of fare, he ran over a list of lizards, 
snakes, and rats enough to set up a 
museum, to say nothing of curious 
fungi, roots, ancf reptiles whose names 
even were unknown to us. 

Next day, whilst Ned and I were 
hard at w'ork cutting up the seal blub¬ 
ber into small pieces, preparatory to 
“trying it down*’ for oil, he informed 
me that he would be obliged to start 
for town at once, with the bullock-dray, 
to get in a fresh stock of provisions. 
“ You see,” he explained, “ I could not 
go to town till after the fence had been 
put up and our lamp oil secured. But 
it won’t do to lose any more time now, 
or we shall be reduced to kangaroo 
only, of which we should very soon get 
sick and tired. Dilly must come with 
me to drive the bullock^ so you and 
Jeffinny will be left behind, and you 
must just manage as best you can. 
You’ll have to be alone for a couple of 
days, as Johnny must get a native to 
show him the yfay to the next station, 
twenty miles off. He will have to 
borrow a fortnight’s tea, sugar, and 
flour from the men there, and when I 
come back in a couple 01 weeks with 
the stores, we’ll return it to them.” 


Soy’^ Owi\ t^aper. 


This appeared to be all very plain 
sailing, so 1 contented myself with im¬ 
pressing upon Ned how anxious I was 
to get my English letters which were 
to be sent to my friend Summers’s care, 
and to whom he, Neel, was to apply for 
them. 

Johnny and I felt very solitary next 
day as we stood at the slip rail early in 
the afternoon, and watche<l the bullock- 
dray slowly moving off in a cloud of 
dust, from amidst which Dilly’s “ gees ” 
and “come hithers” sounded fainter 
and fainter every moment. 

The dray was no sooner out of sight 
than Johnny suggested that he ought 
to ride down the river in search of a 
native to act as his guide to the neigh¬ 
bouring station. 

“Why, where is Cleordiel” I very 
naturally asked. 

“Oh, bad luck to him, he was off at 
daylight this morning, but I expect I’ll 
find his camp.” 

So Johnny started off on his pony, 
and was away for several hours, report¬ 
ing on his return that he had found 
the camp, but not a native anywhere 
near it. Next morning he went up 
the river, and returned quite late, 
mther tired and disgusted, as well as 
starvingly hungry, for this second jour¬ 
ney had proved equally fruitless. On 
the third day he crossed the river and 
hunted alout all day without finding 
the least trace or track of the natives. 

Matters now began to look rather 
serious, for our two dogs were missing, 
and had evidently foUowed Geordie to 
the bush in preference to remaining 
at the station, where there was nothing 
for them to eat. 

“ Well, Johnny,” said I, during that 
evening, as we sat over the fire, “ we 
must just try and do the best we can 
for a while on tea and damper.” 

“ Faith, and the best’ll be bad enough 
before long,” growled Johnny; “for I 
put the last oinch o’ tay in the pot 
to-night; and when our damper’s done 
we’ll be done too, for there’s not a 
ha’porth of flour to make another 
wid ! ” 

This was certainly not a cheeriul 
prospect, for it was impossible to beg 
or borrow any rations unless we could 
get hold of a native to guide Johnny 
across the bush, and we went to bed in 
a very depressed frame of mind. 

On the fourth day Johnny’s pony 
was so knocked up that he remained at 
home ; we did sundry little odd jobs, 
but finished our tea and damper, ana 
then our larder was empty. Next day 
we pulled up a lot of carrots and tur¬ 
nips that had run to seed, and tried to 
make some sort of dish with them, but 
we might as well have tried to eat 
chopp^ sticks, so we finished off all the 
sugar instead. 

On the sixth morning I expressed a 
very strong opinion that something 
ought to be done at once, or we should 
starve to death 

“All right,* said Johnny, “let's do 
something ; what’s it to be ? ” 

“ .Suppose we try a kangaroo hunt,*’ 
I suggested. 

“ Very good,” replied Johnny, whose 
nr ..urally good-temper seemed about to 
give way under the pressure of a huge 
appetite and an empty larder ; “ very 
go^, I’ll get in a horse for you, and as 


you’re an illigant rider, maybe you can 
gallop one down; but, mind you, there s 
no degs.” 

This was a settler. Of course Johnny 
knew right well that 1 was not horse¬ 
man enough to gallop down a kangaro(\ 
and that any such attempt would hav.‘ 
been equally futile on his part. ?>o that 
idea had to be abandoned, and I tried 
to think of something else. At last a 
brigffit idea struck me, and I shouted, 

“ jLet’s shoot something, Johnny ! ” 

“ All right; suppose you go after the 
team, and bring back the gun ; I don’t 
supj^se it’s more nor a hunderd miles 
bft*.’^ 

My mate was evidently in a very bad 
temper, but the poor lad bad been in the 
saddle for three days on very short 
rations, so I matle some, allowance for 
his hunger and disappointment. Our 
only hope was that a native might turn 
up to act as guide through the bush, 
and so rescue us from our plight. 

On the seventh day we were both 
very hungry indeed, when Johnny 
bri^htenea up suddenly, and cried, 
“Well, well, we have been a pair of 
fools ! Let’s eat th^ seed taters ! ■’ 

“W’*ell done, Johnny!” I exclaimed. 
“I never thought of them ; let’s have a 
boiling at once ! ” 

In a very short time we were en joy¬ 
ing a splendid meal, after which we 
felt much more comfortable, and in a 
better humour with each other. AVe 
soon found out, however, that three 
feeds a day on half a bag of small 
potatoes would not carry us very far, 
and on the tenth day the very smallest 
of them had been swallowed, skins and 
all, like so many pills, and then we were 
again foodless. 

I now began to feel very weak and ill, 
and I could see that Johnny was not 
much I)etter. Had we been able to 
foresee that in future years a certain 
Dr. Tanner would prove to the workl 
that body and soul could l»e kept to¬ 
gether for forty days on nothing but 
water it might have comforted us, 
though I doubt whether we would have 
believed it. At all events, what we 
wanted just then was to be given three 
square meals a day, ami we could do 
nothing towards tnis desimble object 
except look at each other in helpless 
misery. 

Once more I made a suggestion, but 
it was in a hollow voice. Tike a stage- 
villain. 

“Johnny,” said I, in tragic tones, “ we 
must kill a beast! ” 

“ Is it kill a baste ^ ’’ cried Johnny, as 
though I had proposed to slay a human 
being ; “ and howiver are you goin’ to 
save it without ere a bit of salt on the 
primissis < ” 

The lad was rapidly turning into a 
perfect savage ; but for all that there 
was reason in what he said—my objec¬ 
tion was to his manner of saying it. I 
walked out of the cottage, and for the 
hundred and fiftieth time looke<l up and 
down the flat in hopes of descrying a 
native. My attention was for the mo¬ 
ment attracted by seeing a motlierless 
calf, with a thin body and weak, stag¬ 
gering legs, which Johnny had chris¬ 
tened, inelegantly but aptly, “ Potbelly.” 
The animal had poked its head through 
the slip rails, and was staring at me in 
a stupid sort of way, looking the very 
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picture of misery with its euonnous 
stoiiiiich, high hip bones, and rough, 
staring coat. 

As I returned the brute’s intent gaze 
my eyes did not exactly till with teais, 
but my mouth began to water, and I 
rushed back into the cottage, where 
Johimy sat dangling his legs from his 
stretcher-bedstead, and looking the 
image of reckless woe. 

“Johimy,” whisxiered I, in the most 
dulcet and persuasive tone, “Potbelly 
is looking through the slip rails.” 

“ Yes ; and what about it ? ” he asked, 
listlessly. 

“Well, he doesn’t look much like 
butcher’s meat; still I think if he were 
grilled, and eaten wdth a little pepper 
and salt, he would not taste bad.” 

The boy sat and stared at me with a 
hungry look in his eyes, so I went on, in 
a coaxing voice, “ You see, there would 
not be much of him wasted, for we 
could easily polish him off in four days ; 
the master would be back by then, and 


if he makes any fuss about it, why, I’ll 
pay for him myself ! ” 

These last words were all that 
Johnny’s conscience needed ; in an in- 
! stant he w;is on his feet, and in another 
he had found and was sharpening .a ‘ 
large butcher s knife. I drove the poor j 
, starved calf into the stackyard and tied ! 

him up. The next question that arose | 
I was as to how to butcher tlie animal 
j properly. There were many difficulties 
m the way of such inexperituiced I 
j slaughtermen as we were, and I can ' 
only say that nothing except our 
ravenous hunger would have induced us | 
I to begin or continue the job, which was 
; quite as distressing in its way to the 
I calf as it was to us. I will draw^ a veil 
i over the tr^edy, for, as Johnny truly 
remarked, “Faith, an’ if we’d ha’ known j 
how to do it, ’twould ha’ been a dale 
aisier for him, poor baste, as well as for ' 
us.” ; 

I am bound to confess that Johnnv 
and I enjoyed i>oor old Pot very uiucli 


indeed, although Ids desh was some¬ 
what stringy and difficult to chew. Our 
only fear was that he might not hist 
until Ned’s return; but on the four¬ 
teenth day, when we had nearly tinished 
our la.st moi-sel, a cloud of dust was 
seen appro{vc‘hing, out of which we once 
more heard Billy’s rather husky “come 
hith(*rs,” 1 rushed towards the cart, 
almo.st frantic with excitement, shout¬ 
ing to Ned, 

“ So ghul you’re back ! we’ve been 
nearly starved ! We’ve eaten all the 
seed potato(‘s and poor old Potbelly, fis 
Johnny—” but the words died away on 
my lips, for, looking over Ned’s shoul¬ 
der, i caught sight of a lovely smiling 
girl’s face, with the most beautiful blue 
eyes in the world, looking straight into 
mine with surprise and consternation. 
I stared as though a ghost had arisen 
before me, and then turned and, lite¬ 
rally, fled back into the cottage. 

{To be continued.) 
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A gain the progress of our tale brings 
us to Geirrida. She is, as usual, 
engaged in spinning, assisted by her 
maidens, and ever and anon she sings 
a wild weird chant that seems not of 
this earth, and surely not of heaven! 

There is a noise without of horses’ 
hoofs approaching. She stops her 
melancholy song and says to one of 
those who sit the nearest to her wheel, 
“Go thou, Asdisa, open the outer 
gate and quiet the dogs. It is Yarl Ulf 
and Thorhall! Gods of my fathers ! 
to think that Eirik ever should have 
such a son as that ! Coward, nithing, 
crafty-minded, base ! But let them in, 
Asdisa, there is money to be made, 
even from such a sordid soul as this, by 
working on his fears ! ” 

A short time after Ulf was sitting on 
the dais or high bank with the witch, 
discussing potent ale and boiled boar’s 
flesh. Wnen this repast was over, the 
waiting-maids withdrew, and Ulf, Geir¬ 
rida, and Thorhall were sitting in pro¬ 
found confabulation. 

“Now that we are alone,” said Ulf, 
“what dost thou think of our mis¬ 
managed meeting Thursday last 1 ” 

“ It looked not well, I must confess ; 
but we must not be beaten. Thor was 
not unpropitious, the day was very 
tine ! There was no sign of his dis¬ 
pleasure all through the whole affair. 
There is a mightier influence at w'ork. 
It may be that the prophecy is coming 
true, and the old gods are fading before 
the new-born faith which takes such 
hold upon the people.” 

“ In that case I must see the Chris¬ 
tian priest and gain him over to my 
side.” 

“Nay, that is useless. They sny the 
gentle Goct, w'hoin they call Christ, 


CHAPTER XI.—ULE GOES TO LAW. 

loves nothing that is not Quite pure 
and free from all reproach 01 trickery, 
and what I have to tell thee is a scheme 
which—well, would not suit Him or any 
of His priests.” 

“ Disclose thy plan, and if it were the 
outcast of the gods, Loki himself, who 
would alone assist me, I would at once 
invoke him ! ” 

“ I like thy spirit, Ulf. Now hear 
my plan.” 

“ Hush ! Was there not a stir behind 
the hangings 1 ” 

“ Perhaps a rat, they come from Nor¬ 
way, but they seldom come abroad at 
such an hour. Search, if thou wilt, but 
there is nothing. No one is in the 
house except my maidens, the men are 
in the outhouses beyond.” 

Ulf rose and looked behind the rich 
and heavy tapestry that clothed the 
rugged walls, but finding nothing save 
the usual doors that led to where the 
women’s chambers were, he took his 
seat again. 

“ There is a law,” began the sorceress, 
“an ancient one in Norway, and brought 
hither with the other laws, beliefs, tra¬ 
ditions, and old customs of our race. 
This law declares that when an elder 
brother dies, and there should be a 
younger brother unprovided for, the land 
and other goods he leaves behind shall 
be divided equally in two fair halves, 
one half to go to any children he may 
leave, the other to the unprovided 
brother.’’ 

“By Tlior’s red beard, thou dost 
astonish me ! If this jjrove true, I will 
reward thee ; thougli, of course, having 
but half, I cannot give thee much ; still, 
we shall see.” 

The sordid bias of the coward’s mind 
w^as so contemptible that Geirrida 


moved hirther from him with a sort of 
shudder, but she said, 

“ If thou shouldst gain thy suit 
against thy nephew, all tnat thou then 
wilt have will be through me. Without 
me thou art lost. The Chieftain-Judge 
himself would turn from thee, and thou 
wouldst lie more wretched than thou 
art. Before I stir to help thee that 
must swear before twelve witnesses ou 
Reykiavik to give me up the half.” 

“Why, that will leave a quarter only 
of my brother’s w^ealth to come to 
me ! ” 


“ Well, that is better than thy present 
poverty. Think over what I say, for on 
no other terms will I assist thee. Think 
over it and come again in ten days' 
time, prepared to ride to Reykiavik 
with me. Now' fare thee well, but 
shouldst thou chatter of this plan of 
mine to any person, be he who he may, 
thy suit is useless from that moment. 
Lo, I have spoken ! ” 

8he now' dismissed Thorhall and Ulf, 
and w'lien they had departed she took a 
brand of flaming pine wood from the 
fire and w'aved it round the room “ to 
purify the air.” 

Then she called Asdisa and asked her 
w'hether any of the maidens had been 
listening, or whether she thought any 
of them capable of such a trick. 

“ Surely no. Why dost thou ask'? ” 

“Because yon cur—a son of Eirik. 
too \—feared ! —aye, that is the proper 
word !—feared he heaid some one move 
behind the hangings.” 

“ Well, I can swear that of the other 
maidens not one did leave the bower. 
As to myself— ” 

“ Enough, my child ; I know thee. 
Thou w'ouldst scorn such art. But what 
is it V Wouldst thou ask aught of me 'i 
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“ The prophetess reads all our 
thoughts,” replied the girl, demurely. 
“Yes, I would ask for leave to see my 
mother.” 

“ But thou didst go to her ten days or 
so ago.’* 

“ Yes, it is true ; but I have such a 
longing—I know not what it is—for 
something stronger than my will drives 
me to her. I prythee give me leave.” 

“ Well, go thy way; but not a word 
to her of Ulf and what thou knowest of 
his plan. Should it succeed, it will be 
well for thee. I am no idle talker ; be 
thou, too, close and secret as the frozen 
'Cave at Isa Fiord.” 

“ Thou knowest me ; I always have 
"Obey^ thee, and now shall not begin 
to—” 


What she would have said was lost, 
for Geirrida gave her no time to finish. 

“ Gk>, my child ! ” she said : “ take 
seven days, and that will give tnee time 
to come again to me.” 

Asdisa saddled one of the small horses 
used in the island for performing little 
journeys, and by the evening she had 
reached her mother’s house near to the 
Taxa Fiord, just forty miles from Rey- 
kiavik. 

Alffida was a Christian, and was sad 
to think that want of means compelled 
her to allow her daughter to remain 
with Geirrida, the wealthy sorceress, 
for in her house the girl acquired much 
knowledge of various arts which her 
mother could not have taught her. But 
when she could, she always took occa¬ 
sion to teach her those high truths 
which make the Christian faith trium¬ 
phant through the world. 

Asdi.sa was an honourable girl, but 
she conceived it better to dissemble and 

f ain what nints she could to save her 
rother Christians than to allow them 
to be persecuted, slain, and tortured by 
the heathen; and though she never 
mentioned to her mother any other 
matters that occurred at Geirrida’s, she 
thought it right to warn her when the 
welfare of the Christian dwellers in tlie 
land was threatened. 

“Now, mother, I have something new 
to tell thee.” 


“ I hope no secrets of thy mistress 
which it were wrong in me to know ? ” 
“Ah, mother, my life is very hard. 
Geirrida loves me, in her way, yet hates 
the faith thou t^chest me. 1 cannot 
betray my mistress, yet cannot be true 
to thee without. Oh, it is very hard ! ” 
and the girl sat down and wept as 
though her heart would break. 

“ Once only have I spoken to thee of 
her practice.” 

“And thereby saved a good man’s 
life, my daughter ! That is nothing to 
regret. It was most fortunate that little 
Nus was here that day, and by his rapid 
motions got to Reykiavik and told Yarl 
Magni Tyrker’s peril. Be sure no human 
lives will now be sacrificed to heathen 
TOds, which are no gods, but devils ! 
No, child, it is a duty to do good. We 
are taught to ‘ Do to others as we would 
that they should do to us.’ Now surely 
thou wouldst wish, hadst thou been 
placed like Tyrker, that some one 
should have made an effort of some 
kind and saved thee ! ” 

“ Yes, mother, but it seems so trea¬ 
cherous to steal behind the hangings and 
listen there, and then to hide bemnd a 


subterfuge, to lead her thoughts from 
me!” 

“ Well, daughter, the time has nearly 
come for thee to free thyself; then thou 
canst leave her soon. Is what thou 
hast to tell a secret touching Christian 
life and limb, or does it touch thee 
only ? ” 

“ It is a matter which concerns |;ood 
Christians nearly.” She then explained 
how Geirrida had found the ancient 
law relating to the land and property 
bequeathed to sons by persons leaving 
brothers unprovided for. When she 
had finished, her mother took her hand, 
and said, 

“ When Sigvald was alive he was the 
best of men. He had the bluffne.ss of 
his father (whom all must honour, hea¬ 
then though he L^), besides the gentle¬ 
ness which Christianity should bring 
with it. I was a serf, thy father was a 
bondsman, and, hearing that we had 
become attached to one another, he, 
like a noble yarl, gave us our freedom 
and the plot of land which was our first 
posses.sion. All things throve well with 
us. We bought more land, and 8i^ald 
gave thy father first a boat, and then a 
ship, so that by such degrees he grew 
quite rich. Then came a viking crew 
and burned the house, bore off the cattle, 
took the ship, and slew thy father on 
the threshold of his home. The vik¬ 
ings sailed away, leaving me poor and 
wretched, houseless and a widow. Then 
Sigvald built this house, gave me this 
smaller piece of land, and bade me trust 
in God. His wife, Thorfrida, taught 
me the new creed, and bade me bnng 
thee up an honest, good, hardworking 
girl, and, above all, a Christian. This I 
have tried to do, and placed thee wdth 
Geirrida that thou shouldst learn the 
art of working hangings, and other use¬ 
ful things, whereby an honest living may 
be earned, for it is never well to be 
dependent. 

“Well, all the kindness shown by 
Sigvald calls for some return frofc us, 
and should it lie in our power to help 
his son, it is our duty ti) assist him. 
Nils is not here, so thou must ride 
alone to Greendale, see Thorfrida, and 
then hasten on to Reykiavik, to warn 
Yarl Magni of the danger to his 
ward.” 

Some other conversation followed, 
and after rest and due refreshment, the 
brave young woman galloped off the 
following morning and came to Green- 
dale, where she found that Edric had 
left the day l>efore to visit Oloff'Trygg- 
vason, in ^Norway. Thorfrida bore the 
news with Christian resignation, and 
said, with perfect calmness, 

“ Dear Asdisa, thou art very kind to 
take this trouble for u.s. In this world 
gratitude is rare, and thy remembrance 
of what mv husband Sigvald did for 
thee and for thy parents does thee 
honour. If it bo the will of God 
that Edric should be poor. He will 
provide him health and strength to 
earn his bread. Still, it was Sigvald's 
wish that Edric should inherit these 
fair lands, this hall, and yonder arms 
and armour, besides a fair provision 
in Norwegian money, Danish rings, and 
wadmal,* so hie thee to Yarl Magni, 
and wear in memory of me this golden 

* Thick blue cloth. 


bracelet; it was made in England, a 
better thou wilt never see. Other gffts 
will await thee at the door of good 
Yarl Magni’s house, to which my stew¬ 
ard shall conduct thee.” 

She gave the maiden change of 
raiment, and many costly rifts besides 
the bracelet, and caused her to sleep 
near her in the “ bower.” 

Next morning Asdisa, as an honoured 
guest, departed, ^d soon reached 
Magni’s house. This yarl received her 
very kindly, thanked her for her care, 
but said that such a law had been 
appealed to once in Iceland, which 
made it good Icelandic law. 

“I fear,” he said, “that if Ulf Eirik- 
son should plead before the Ting, and 
show how he had been neglected by his 
father, the wealth which now is Earic’s 
mi^ht be his, at least the half of it, 
which would be a pity, for this Ulf is 
such a worthless scoundrel, that his 
wealth would be of little good either 
to him or others ; but as for thee, thou 
art a brave and grateful girl, and I am 
loath to let thee go again amongst the 
heathen. I will adopt thee as my 
daughter, I have no child to be a 
solace in my age. Lo ! I will ask my 
wife ! ” 

Asdisa was astonished out of measure 
at this kindness. She had been angry 
with herself at what seemed almost 
treachery to her mistress, and now the 
very de^ she half repented of was 
making her the daughter by adoption 
of him who was the richest man in Ice¬ 
land I 

While Magni goes to tell his wife, the 
Lady Ingeborg, of what he thinks of 
doing for Asdisa, we will inform the 
reader who and what this great yarl 
claimed to be. 

He was of old Norwegian lineage. 
His name, Yarl Ma^i, means “the 
powerful.” “ Magni,’^ as in the Eng¬ 
lish expressions “ might and main,” 
“ main force,” and so forth, where 
main means power. Now when the 
stupid craze set in for Latinizing every¬ 
thing, the monks who wrote a history 
of those times, translated Magni into 
Magnus, which is a Latin worn, while 
Magni is Teutonic. Hence people are 
misled to think this family was Roman in 
its origin ; while greater foes to Rome 
than this man’s lineage can hardly be 
conceived. His father and his grand- 
sire called themselves Icelandic, al¬ 
though their ancestors had been Nor¬ 
wegians. They were renowned for 
pmver in the rforth, and hence their 
name. This one of whom we speak, 
Magni Magnison, was what was called 
the Lcf^gsoegumadry^ or “Law-saying- 
man,” a sort of Lord High Chancellor, 
whose judgment was considered, at the 
time we write of, final. 

During this little piece of explanation, 
the powerful and the learned yarl had 
brought in the Lady Ingeborg,* a lady 
who, though well in middle life, was 
still a beauty. She gazed with favour 
on the damsel, and twk her hand, say¬ 
ing, “We take thee for our daughter, 
thy mother is our sister; if she will 
come to Reykiavik, she shall have house 
and lands, but thou wilt live with us, 
though thou shalt visit her whenever 
thou shalt wish.” 


* G hard, as in hke J as In gt-ngtr. 
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Then the yarl sent a serving*maii to sorcery, and which she hopes to share. Thing, a valley near the lai^e salt-water 

call hi.'* friends together to the hall * But, no, I know the way to deal lake. 

next dav, and at the feast he took some with her ! When it has come so far I ; A circle had been made, as in the 

water from a bowl, and sprinkled it will declai*e befoi-e the judges that I ancient p^an times, of4iazel rods stuck 

upon Asdisas head, after the Scandi- owe her just one quarter of the value of ? upright in the giound, and holding 

navian custom, and called her publicly the land as is valued on the surface, j snow-white cords stretclied in a i>c«:*fect 

his daughter. But he said nothing I excluding any treasure I may find I circle or as nearly so as possible—in 

then about the claim of Ulf. ! below. Ha \ that is the way to settle j point of fact it was no circle, but a 

Next day ho sent her, with a train of j her, and long before the time for pay- ! many-sided figure, 

armed men to guard her and her many ^ ment conies she shall be tried for witch- ' ITpon a stone of doom or judgment, 

pi-esents, back to her mother’s house, , craft. Ha! it is a grave ofience, and : such os we have seen in the last chapter, 

who was at tii*st .disposed to disallow Chri.stians a.s well as sons of Odin hate I used for sacrifice, sat Magni; at his feet 

the right which had been undertaken it. Is it a clever thought 1 ” j there wiis a circle formed of seats for 

and pei*formed without her sanction, j Thorhall was gloomy. He loathed those who acted the lawyers. Then 
having some fenr tliat she would lose • a life of .sloth, and longed for viking | came another ring of seats, where .sat 
her daughter. But when Yarl Magni’s j cruises, or expeditions with some daring : twelve judges from each quarter of the 
plans were told to her, she was content ; in them, just to relieve his mind. He , island, making up forty-eight, each 
that things should so remain as Magni I only turned his head and said, “ Clever, twelve l)eing like a jury. Behind, again, 
had desirwl. ■ but riiscally,” and then relapsed into his ' sat the “ Comimrgators ”or witnes.ses to 

Then men were sent to Geirrida to former stupor. | character, wlio came there ready to de 

tell her that the champion-judge had j Magni sent mes^ngers to bring our ' pose on oath that what was taid by 
taken Asdisa as his adopted child. Oh, j hero over to the trial, so he came accom- ! either party (according to their ow n 

how she stormed ! Slie called on Thor p^ied by Osric, who brought with : conviction or their interest) w;is truth 

and Odin, Frey and Tyr, Iduna, Frigga ; nim a train of very brilliant servants, ! Then came the outside cords of w hich 

—all the gods and goddesses, in short— , for Osric had become a dandy in his ^ w'e spoke, and then the largest con 

to punish such unlooked-for treacheiy. '^'ay, and made the simple folks of Ice- course ever .seen in Iceland. 

“ But,she exclaimed in frenzy, “our [ land stare at such a following, and niore On Magni’s right there were three 
gods are gods of war; your Christ is , than all at him, for he was splendid in , chairs, or rather settles, for Edric, 

meek and lowly; how can He lift his i hisdress,hisarms, and whole eouipment. Thorfrida, and Ingeborg : while on the 

humble head before the god of Thunder! : He wore a sword of such rare beauty as : left w^ere two such stools, on one of 

Go—tell your master I shall have re- never had I)een seen ; the scabbard was which sat Ulf, and on the otlier Thor 

venge. I know a lamb of his own spe- of blue with golden trellis-work on hall. As Christians were among the 

cial fold whose prospects I can blast! ; either side, his shield w^as blue and^ witnesses as well as pagans, there w’ere 

Go, tell him Edric is a pauper—tell him | richly gilt, and even his spear-staft' ^ the priest from Keykiavik, and Heigi 

from me that the great town of Re^ki- | blaz^ with plates of gold ! ; Tostigson from Helgafels. The former 

avik shall, within three months’ time, j Edric, however, wore a dark-brown with a cnicihx, the latter with the 

be deluged by a geyser which / shall tunic with no ornament whatever, the famous silver ring on which no false- 

cause to spring up in its centre, and : very thongs bound about his legs were hood could he sworn to without hnme- 
flood its streets with lioiling, scalding ! of the yellow colour of the leather, diate death to him wdio should conftuit 
water ! They who remain shall perish j w'ith neither paint nor gilding. His such jjerjury. 

miserably, fjo hence, I charge you ! | mantle was of blue, but without edge or The nleacfing.s lasted long. The oha- 
Take my message to him, and say (ireir- coloured border. racter of Ulf was show n to be ignoble ; 

rida hurls her stem defiance in his When asked why he assumed such and it was held that, l>eing as it wer-e 
teeth ! ” ! poor attire, he answ eretl, “ My uncle cast oft’ by Kirik the Ilecl, it w as a prix)f 

The men departed, laughing at her * rain would take my land aw^ay which he was unw'orthy to inherit, 

r^e ; though some of them, who had a 1 my late father held : should he succeed This W'as replied to very ably ; and it 
tinge of paganism left, turned rather ; at law I shall be poor, and as I do not was shown that, by the law on w hich 
pale at all this bluster. } know what doom w^e may receive, I , this action hinged, thei*e was no que.s- 

We w'ill not dwell upon the details of t wear no rich attire lest men should scoff ; tion of the character. That Ulf w'aa 
the reception of Asdisa and her mother I at me and say heresifter, “ Lo, the poor Eiiik’s sou no man disputed. That he 
by the Yarl and Lady Ingeborg. Wejj fooi! Where is his gilded helm, his ^ had nothing of his own gave him a 
have impressed it so far on the reader glow ing belt, his gorgeous mantle ] Ha, ' greater claim on the estate, 
to show an extra reason w^hy the sor- the silly fool! he should have waited.'’ Lawyers from Norway s[»oke about 
ceress should now move heaven and | But Ulf rejoiced at this display of this law ; and, after five days’ hearing, 
earth to have a judgment apiinst Edric | poverty; he tliought it meant that all Magni gave his judgment that half of 
proclaimed in what was called the All- j the money Edric took with him to Nor- Edric’s property must go to IMf. unless 
Thing, or General Assembly. . w'ay had been expended, ai d the coming the youth could purchase back that 

She spared no cost to have the great- ; law’suit would not be briskly fought on portion w ithin three years from thence, 
est law'yers, not only in the island, but j Edric’s side, giving him (Ulf) a great “And that,” sneered Ulf, “to judge 
from Norway, and w orked so hard that I advantage. J from his appearance, is no such likely 

men were led to think this would turn ( The day was fixed, and as this was a ; matter ! ” 

out the greatest lawsuit ever tried in j most important question to be tried by | “ Where art thou going, lad ? ” said 

all the world. Iflf w'as astonished at J Magni, argued and defended by the Magni, w'hen the case was ended, 
her liberality, and said one day to Thor- greatest lawyers of the land, it was “I am going home to get my mothers 
hall, ’ determined to decide it not near things together. Thou"must take care 

“There must lie heaps of treasure ' Reykiavik at the provincial court, but of her, Yarl Magni,for I am ofi* to Wine 
hidden in the land at Greendale, of in the great assembly of the country land with Thorward and Freydisa.” 
w hich she has learnt, by means of | called the All-Thing, held at a place call (lo cotUmutd.) 


A FINANCIAL TBANSACTIOir. 

D ick Saunders w'as off to boarding to himself that it wouldn’t matter much if - “ No mistake about that, uncle.^ He won't 

sciiool for the first time, and Uncle he were extravagant with such a boundless 1 bring much liack. I’ll be bound.” 

Joseph was taking advantage of the fact to hoard of w’ealth to fall back upon. “ Now% I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” sai*! 

instil some good advice into the young “ Don’t spend your money on sweetstnff,” | U^ncle Joseph, “ ju.nt to encourage you to 

scapegracemind. * continued Uncle Joseph, “or buy a lot of be careful with your ciish ; w-hatever sura 

“ Don’t be extravagant,” he said, as he useless toys. You’ll find your money go ! you bring back with you I’ll double it.” 
slipped a sovereign into his nephew’s liand. soon‘enough without that; won’t he, * “ Oh, thank you, uncle,” exclaimed Dick, 

Dick’s eyes glistened : he had never pos- Tom ? ” ^ seeing himself the future iMissessor of still 

seseed so much money before. He thought Tom (Dick’.s elder brother) readily replied, - more wealth, for how could ne spend a pound 



in three months, when Tom had given him \ 
five shillings and the vicar had tipped him 
half-a-crown ? 

Tom laughed : he had been at Halehurst 
himself, in fact had only left it six months 
before, and he knew the way the money flew. 

There is no doubt, however, that Vncle 
Joseph’s promise did a great deal to check 
undue expenditure on Dick’s part. Still 
the money melted away someliow, a great 
ileal more ijuickly than he could have 
believed possible, and when tlie weeks hail 
flown by and only five days more remained 
before the holiday began, Dick was more 
grieved than astonished to find that his 
total assets amounted to four shillings and 
tw opence and one postage-stamp. 

“That isn’t much to get doubled,” he 
said to himself. “ It’s lucky they pay our 
fares home for us. ” 

As he was counting his money a boy 
named Brand ]>assed by. Brand was a 
good deal older than Dick, and was reputed 
to be a singularly good hand at a bar^in. 
He had tried to sell various articles to Dick 
during the last few' weeks, but hitherto 
without success. But he was now the 
possessor of a treasure wh’ch raised Dick’s 
envy to a high degree. 

Tliis w as a bat with which its owner had 
twice made liigh scores in school matches. 
Dick’s bat haa oadly sprung, and he very 
much w'anted a new one. 

“ Hullo, Dickie,” exclaimed Brand; 

“ counting over your riches ? ” 

“ Not much of them,” replied Dick, eye¬ 
ing the bat. 

“ That’s a pity, for I thought veu might 
like to buy my bat. Sinikin tofd me you 
wanted one.” 

“So I do, but I can’t afford it.” 

“How much have you got?” asked 
Brand. 

“Only four shillings,” was the despond¬ 
ing reply. 

“ Well, I can’t let it go under five, and 
that’s dirt cheap. But look here; give me 
the four bob now’, and I’ll trust you till 
next lialf for the other shilling. That’s fair 
enough, isn’t it?” 

“ No, I can’t do it,” said Dick. “ I w’ant 
to take tnc money home.” 

“ Take it home ? What a rum idea. 
Can’t you get some more given you when | 
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Dick explained how he was situated. 
Brand’s face lightened con.siderahly when 
he heard the difficulty. 

“Why didn’t you* tel! me Ijefore?” he 
asked. “ Look here, I’ll show’ you the w’ay 
to work it. You give me the four shillings, 
and I’ll lend you half-a-sovereign for you to 
take back and get doubled ; tlien you can 
send me the eleven shillings back, and still 
have nine shillings of your own as well as 
the bat.” 

Dick liesitated; it struck him that the 
offer, though tempting, had something about 
I it which was not quite straightforward. 

I But there was the bat only waiting for 
I him to take it, and Brand was eager to per- 
i suade him to close the bargain. In a lew 
! minutes it w’as all settled, and Dick was 
the possessor of the enWed willow. 

Now that he had so much money in liand 
he could not resist a final Wsit to the vil¬ 
lage, w’here he spent tw’o shillings more 
tlian he intended. How’ever, he reached 
home with eight sliiUings in his pocket, so 
he felt he was all right. 

A shock aw’aited him. Uncle Joseph had 
gone to London, and w’ould not be back for 
a week. Tliis was exceedingly awkward, 
for Dick had promised Brand tHat he would 
j send him the eleven shillings at once. Of 
i course he could borrow the money of Tom, 
hut he shrank from that course, for Tom in 
I this case would know that, so far from 
' bringing back money, he must have re- 
I tum^ in debt. 

j He w aited a couple of days, and then a 
letter came from Brand, asking why he had 
not sent the money. Dick did not like 
I to w’rite and ask him to wait, so he took 
the unwise course of not answering the 
I letter. 

i He spent the next day or two very un- 
, easily, and then came the bad news that 
Uncle Joseph would not return for another 
week. Worse than that, at dinner-time a 
telegram came for Dick, and Tom naturally 
wanted to know who on earth could be 
telegraphing to him. 

“ It’s from Brand,” said Dick, who now’ 
felt frightened, and saw' he must make a 
confession. 

“From Brand?” e.xclaimed Toni, “do 
you owe him any money ? ” 

“ No; but I proiiuse<t to lend him eleven j 
shillings. ” 
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“But you told me you had brought 
j l)ack ten,” said Tom ; “send him that, and 
I here's a shilling to make it r.p.” 

I Dick was delighted, and tried to turn the 
I conversation. But Tom’s suspicions were 
I aroused, and he began to ask aw'kwjird 
1 questions. 

The upshot of it was that Dick had to 
confess bv degrees how much he had spent 
during the term in subscriptions, “tuck,” 
and everything else. Tom mentally cal¬ 
culated the total, and saw that it was 
impossible that Dick could have brought 
back lialf-a-sovereign. He began to look 
grave. 

“ I’m afraid there’s sometliing wTong, 
Dick,” he said. “ What’s been going on? 
Make a clean breast of it.” 

There was no help for it, and Dick had 
to confess the whole truth. As he did, he 
sawr w’hat a dishonest trick he had been 
playing. 

“Why, Dick, I should never have be¬ 
lieved it of you,” exclaimed Tom. “Don’t 
you see that you’ve tried to cheat uncle 
out of his money ? And you told me that 
you had promised to lend Brand some 
money, wlien really you owe it him. ” 

“ Yes, I see now,” said Dick, penitently. 

Tom talked serionsly to him W several 
minutes, till poor Dick w'as overcome, and 
in tears l)ew’ailed his w'ickedness. 

“This will he a lesson for you,” said 
Tom. “ I’ll put it right now; give me all 
the money you have.” 

Dick lianded it over w’illingly. Tom re¬ 
tained six shillings, and then wrote a letter 
to Brand (whom he knew’ well as one of the 
pests of Halehurst) and told him in yerx 
plain words w’hat ho thought of him. He 
I sent him back six shillings and his bat, and 
told him that unless he received an im¬ 
mediate letter of apology and regret, the 
Doctor w’ould be made acquainted with the 
w hole transaction. 

The reply came by retnm of post, an<l 
w as as apologetic as it could well oe. Dick 
parted with liis l>at without a murmur, and 
when his uncle returned and asked him how 
much he had brought back with him, he 
would not even nieution the tw’o shillings 
w’liich he had actually saved. He never 
allow’ed himself, either, to be led by the 
tempter on to so dangerous a by-path again. 

H. M. p. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


PuBuc School Life. 

Our Public Schools, with their traditions 
and customs, mu.st ever hold a prominent 
place in tlie memories of onr after-life ; their 
associations being rarely, if ever, forgotten. 
Thus, Thackeray, it may be remembered, 
makes old Colonel Newcome, when answer¬ 
ing the .Munirnous of death, say “ Adsum,” 
the familiar w’ord which he had so often re¬ 
peated in his childhood when tlie school 
mil was called over at the Charterhouse. 
Public School life has, in most cases, its 
anniversaries and its red-letter daya Thus 
the Charterhouse commemorates its bene¬ 
factor on the 12 th December, a graphic 
account of W'hich is given by Thackeray in 
his “ Newcomes.” Then, at Kton, there is 
the 4th June—the great gala day on which 
was once observed tlie far-famed “Eton 
Montem,” the origin of which has been so 
keenly disputed. At Winchester, all saints’ 
days are holidays, when boys are free to do 
as they like, provideil they attend “names 
calling ” at five o’clock. At Mercliant Tay¬ 
lors’, St. Barnabas Day is observed as the 
great annual commemoration of the scholars. 


. And at Westminster the “election’’ takes 
I place on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
' ^y before Ascension Day. An important 
j epoch in our PuWic School calendar is 
“ breaking-up day,” hut most of the cus¬ 
toms associated with this event have fallen 
into disuse. Winchester, however, stUl re¬ 
tains its “ Domum Day,” when the W’ell- 
known Dulce Donium is sung. The Harrow 
, siieeches, delivered in the new speech-room 
: towards the close of the Midsummer term, 
j w’ere established by a former head master, 

; Dr. Heath, who abolished tlie old festival of 
j “ Harrow Shooting,” thus sweeping away 
; what had grow’n to be a great evil. In the 
j “ C^ntlemau’s Magazine” (1731, p. 3ol) the 
j custom is thus not^ :—“August 5th. Ac- 
i cording to an ancient practice, a silver 
' arrow*, value £3, was shot for at the butts 
! on Harrow*-on-the-Hill by the youtlis of the 
free school, in archery habits. ” With the 
* Harrow' shooting may be compared “ Hunt- 
j ing the Ham ” at Eton, to w hich Upscombe, 
j in his “ History of Buckinghamshire,” thus 
! refers:—* ‘ The College had an ancient cla: m 
' upon its butcher to provide a ram on the 
I Section Saturday, to be hunted by the 


I scholars, but the animal having upon one 
I occasion been so pressed as to swim across 
■ the Thames, it ran into Windsor Market 
[ with the boys after it. ” Amongst other cus- 
I toms may be mentioned the “ lemon-peel 
fight ” at the Charterhouse on Shrove Tues- 
i day; and the “ tossing of tlie pancake,” on 
I the same day, at Westminster. 

’ T. F. T. D. 


A Helpful Thought. 

} Sir John Bowring’s verses on our ever 
1 present Father God, are w'orthy of being 
committed to memory by ever>' boy: 

! “ Father and Friend, Thy light, Thy love. 
Beaming tiirough all Thy works we 
I see; 

I Thy glorv gilds the heavens above, 
j And afi the earth is full of Thee. 

j Thy cliildren shall not faint nor fear, 

I Sustained by this delightful thought; 
Since Thou, their God, art everywhere, 
They cannot be where Thou art not.” 
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THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STOKY. 

By Talbot Bainks Reed, 

Author of “.4 Do^ with a Bad Name,'’ “The Fifth Form ai Si. Vominic’^t,'' ftc., e*c. 


T he reader is reauested kindly to 
glance through tne following batch 
of letters, which, oddly enough, are all 
dated September 9th, 18— : 

No. 1.— William Grover, m.a., Grand- 
court School, to Mark Railskord, 
M.A., Lucerne. 

“Grandcourt.. Sept. 9. 

“ Dear Railsford,—I suppose this will 
catch you at Lncerne, on your way back 
to England. I was sorry to hear you 
had been seedy before you left London. 
Vour trip is sure to have done you good, 
and if you only fell in with pleasant 
people I expect you will have enjoyed 
yourself considerably. What are you 

E tc do when you get home—still 
r the profession of a gentleman at 
large, or whatl Term opened here 
again la.st week, and the Sixth came 
back to-day. I’m getting more recon¬ 
ciled to the place by this time ; indeed, 
there is no work I like better than 
teaching^ and if I was as certain it was 
as good tor the boys as it is congenial to 
me I should be perfectly contented. My 
fellow-masters, with an exception or 
two, are good fellows, and let me alone. 
The exceptions are harder to get on with. 

“As for the boys, I have a really 
nice lot in my house. One or two 
rowdies, who give me some bother, and 
one or two c^s, with whom I am at 
war; but the rest are a festive, jovial 
crew, who tolerate their master when 
he lets them have their own way, and | 
growl when he doesn’t; who work when , 
they are so disposed, and drop idle with 
the least provocation ; who le^ me 
many a weary dance through the lob- I 
bies after the gas is out, and now and ' 
then come and make themselves agree¬ 
able in my rooms when I invite them. 

“ I fancied when I came here 1 should 
get lots of time to myself—enough per¬ 
haps to write my book on Comparative 
Political Economy. Vain hope 11 haven't 
time to turn round. If my days were 
twenty-six hours I should scarcely then 
do all I ought to do here. Ponsford is 
getting old, and leaves the executive to 
his lieutenants. He sits aloft like Zeus, 
hurls a thunderbolt now and then, and 
for the rest acts as a supreme court of 
appeal. Bickers, my opposite neigh¬ 
bour, is still a thorn in my side. 1 don’t 
know how it i^ I try all I know, but I 
can’t get oil with him, and have given 
him up. Moss, I believe, who is Master 
of the Shell and head of a house, has 
come to the end of his endurance, and 
there is some talk of his throwing up 
hia place here. It would be a pity in 
many ways, and it might be hard to get 
a good man in his place. 

“ By the way, if tliere is a vacancy, 
why should not you enter the lists 1 I 
see you smile at the idea of any one ex¬ 
changing the profession of gentleman 
at large for that of Master of the Shell. 


CHAPTER III.—TWICE ACCEPTED. 

But it’s worth a thought, anyhow. Let 
us know where and how you are; and 
I if you can run down this way for a 
Sunday, do, and make glad the heart of 
1 friend, u Grover.” 

No. 2.—Arthur Herapath, Esq., Lu¬ 
cerne, to Sir Digby Oakshott, Bart., 

Grandcourt. 

“ Dear Dig,—Here’s a game ! The 
I guv’s been and lost a lot of the luggage, 
and ma won’t go home without it, so 
we’re booked here for a week more. 

I He’s written to Ponsfond to say I can’t 
turn up till next week, and says I’m 
doing some of the mug so as not to be 
all behind. Jolly good joke of the guv’s, 
isn’t it ? Catch me mugging here ! 

“Stunning place, this ! We went a 
picnic to — I say, by the way, while I 
remember it, do you know^it’s all a 
howling cram al>out William Tell t 
There never was such a chap ! This is 
the place he used to hang out in, and 
every one says it’s all my eye what 
the history says about him. You’d 
better let Moss know. Tell him, from 
inquiries made by me on the spot, I find j 
it’s all humbug, and he’d better get 
some chap to write a new history who ' 
knows something about it. I was ask- ! 
ing Railsford—by the way, he’s a stun- | 
ning chap. We ran up against him on 
the 8t. Gothard, and lie’s been with us 
ever since. No end of a cheese ! Rowed 
in the Cambridge boat three years ago. 
No. 4, when Oxford won by two feet. 
He says when you’re rowing in a race 
you see nothing but the fellow’s back 
in front of you. He’s 6 feet 2, and 
scales 12-14. That’s why they put him 
No. 4 ; but he rowed stroke in his col 
lege boat, 
about our 
for it to turn u 
“How are all the fellows? I guess 
I’m missing a lot of fun this week. Get 
some of them to keep something till I 
come back. How’s Tilbury ? By the 
way, who am I stuck with this term 1 
I don’t want to get chummed again 
with that young ass Simson. Tell Moss 
that. Any more rows with Bickers’s 
lot i There will be when I come back ! 
I’ve got half a dozen of them in my eye. 
Guv says I’ll have to wake up this term. 
What a go ! If I don’t scrape into the 
Shell at Christmas he says he’ll know the 
I’eason why ! So look out for no-larks ! 

“ This fellow Railsford’s put me up 
to a thing or two about mugging. 
He was a hot man at Cambridge, and 
says he knew Grover. He’s gone with 
Daisy up a mountain to-day. Wanted 
to taie me too^ but I told them I didn’t 
see it. I tried it once, that was enough 
for me ! Te^ta, old man; keep your 
peckers up till I come, and then mind 
your eyes! 

“ Yours truly, 

“ A. Herapath, ll.d.” 


j. He’s having a lot of fag 
• luggage, but I’m in no hurry 


No. 3.—“From Miss Dai.sy Herapath 
to Miss Emily Sherriff. 

“ Lucerne, Tuesday. 

“ My dearest Milly,—We are in suck 
trouble ! Two of our boxes have been 
lost between Como and here. One of 
them conbiined my new black grenadine 
with the Spanish lace. I have positively 
nothing to wear; and had to ap}>ear 
at tahic d'hote in my blue serge and one 
of mamma’s shawls. Just imagine! It 
is such a sad end to our holiday. I am 
longing to get home. Travelling 
abroad is all very nice, but one gets 
tired of it. I feel I shall like to .«:Atle 
down in town once more. 

“ Poor papa has had so much trouble 
with the boxes, and must have spent 
pounds in telegrams. It w^as i-eally 
Arthur’s fault. He sent the porter who 
was booking the luggage for us to get 
him some chocolate from the buffet, and 
the consequence was the train went off 
before all the boxes were put in the van. 
Dear Milly, never travel abroad with 
your young brother ! 

“ I have been quite lazy about sketch¬ 
ing the last few days. I can’t tell you how 
lovely some of the sunsets have been. 
It is the regular thing to sit out in the 
hotel grounds and watch them. I wish 
so often you could be here to share my 
pleasure, for papa and mamma are 
afraid to sit out, and Arthur is so un- 
poetical ! There are a ^reat many 
Americans here. The fa.shion of short 
sleeves seems quite to be coming in 
again ; 1 shall have to get mine altered 
as soon a.s I come home. Some of our 
party went up the Rigi to-day. The 
view from the top was beautiful; but 
the phice is spoiled by the crowds of 
people who go up. I so much prefer 
the quieter excursions. 

“ I must go to bed now, dearest Milly. 
It will be lovely to see you soon. When 
one is away from home one feels more 
than ever how nice it would be to have 
one’s friends always about one. (What 
a lot of ‘ ones ! ’). 

“ Ever your very loving friend, 

“ Daisy.’’ 

“ P.8.—We met the Thompsons at 
Como. Did you know Edith was to be 
married this autumn, ciuite quietly, in 
the country t The Walkleys ai*e here, 
and one or two other people we know. 
Arthur has struck up with a Cambridge 
fellow, named Railsford, whom we met 
on the 8t. Gothard, and who took so 
much trouble al)out the luggage. It is 
so nice for Arthur to have a companion. 
Dearest ^lilly, he (M. R.) was one of 
the party who went up the Rigi to¬ 
day ; he speaks German so well, and is 
so attentive to mamma. Don't be too 
horriLly curious, darling ; I’ll tell you 
everything when I get home. (He is so 
good and handsome !)” 




No. 4.—Francis Herapath, Esq., Mer¬ 
chant, to James Blake, Esq., Solicitor. 

'‘'‘Private and Conjidential. 

“Dear Blake,—Being detained liere 
owing to a inisc^arriage of some of our 
luggage, I write this instead of waiting 
till I see you, as it may be another week 
l)efore we are home. I 

“ During our travels my daughter has 
become engaged to a Mr. Mark Bails- j 
ford, apparently a very desirable and 
resp>ectable young man. You will won- ; 
der why I trouble you about such a , 
very domestic detai 1. The you ng gentle- 
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fying myself. Anything you may have 
to siiy 1 shall value and treat as conti- 
dential. 

“ I understand Mr. R., under his 
father’s will, has a small proj>erty, 
but of course it will be neces.sai-y for 
him now to find some occupation, 
which with his abilities I have no doubt 
he will easily do. As usual, the young 
people are in a hurry to know their 
fate, so it will be a charity to them to 
reply as soon as convenient. Excuse 
the trouble I am giving you, and, with 
kind regards to Mrs. B. and your sister, 
“ Believe me, yours faithfully, 

“ Eras. Herapath.” 
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No. 5.—Mark Railsford to William 
Grover, Grandcourt. 

“ Lucerne, Sept. 9th, 18—. 

“Dear Grover,—You have often in 
your lighter moods laughed at the hum¬ 
ble individual who addresses you. 
Laugh once again. The fact is I am 
engaged. I can fancy I see you reeling 
under this blow’ ! I have been reeling 
under it for thirty-six hours. 

“ It’s partly your fault. Coining over 
the St. Gothard a w eek ago, I fell in witli 
a family party, Herapath by name: 
father, mother, boy, and girl. They 
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liad come part of the way by train, and 
were driving over the top. The boy 
and I walked, and 1 discovered that he 
was at Grandcourt, and of coui'se knew 
you, though he’s not in your house, but 
Moss’s. That’s how you come to be 
mixed up in it. During the hist hour 

or so Miss H-walk^ with us, and 

before we readied the Devil’s Bridge 
my fate was sealed. 

“ The ladies were in great distress 
about some lost luggage—lost by the 
kind offices of the boy — and I went 
back to Como to look for it. It lost me 
two days, and I never found it. How¬ 
ever, I found the brightest pair of blue 
eyes when I got back. I will di’aw you 
no portraits, you old scoffer; but I 
challenge you to produce out of your 
o^^m imagination anything to match it. 
I don’t mind confessing to you that I 
feel half dazed by it all at present, and 
have to kick myself i>retty often to 
make sure it is not a dream. The 
father, whom I bearded yesterday, nods 
his head and will say ‘ yes ’ as soon as 
he’s looked into my creilentials. Meiui- 
while I am tolerat^, and dre^ nothing 
except the pi*ematui*e turning up of 
the lost luggage. 

“ But, to be practical for once in my 
life. Amongst much that is delight¬ 
fully vague and di’eamy, one thing 
stands out very clear in my own mind 
at present. I must do something. My 
loafing days are over. The profession 
of a gentleman at large, with which you 
twit me, I hereby renounce. She will 
back me up in any honest work, she 
says so. I’ve confessed the way I 
wasted the last thi-ee years. She says 
she is glad she did not know me then. 
Oh my, William, it is all very well for 
you to scoff. I’m not ashamed to tell 
you what it is that luis brought me to 
my senses. Don’t scoff, but help a lame 
dog over a stile. My object in life is 
to have an object in life at present. 
Give me your counsel, and deserve the 
l>enediction of some one besides your 
friend, 

“M. R.” 

The patient i-eader must infer wliat 
he can from these five letters. They 
are copied word for word from the ori¬ 
ginal documents, and speak for them- 
selve^s. I am unable to say whether 
the luggage was found—whether Miss 
Daisy got her sleeves altered to her 
liking — whether Arthur found any 
“fun^’ left on his arrival, a fortnight 
late, at Grandcourt, or how soon Mr. 
Blake’s reply to the father’s letter 
reached Lucerne. All these momentous 
questions the reader can settle for him¬ 
self a.s well as I can for him. He will 
at any rate be able to understand that 
when one day in October a telegram 
reached Railsford from Grandcourt 
with the brief announcement—“ Va¬ 
cancy here; see advertisement "Athen- 
ammam writing ”—it created no small 
stir in the manly breast of the w'orthy 
to whom it was directed. 

He went at once to Westboume Park 
and held a cabinet council with his 
chief adviser, and again, on returning 
home, called his sisters into consulta¬ 
tion. He wrote to his college tutor, 
drew up a most elegant letter to the 
governors, read a few chapters of “Tom 
Brown’s ^hooldays,” and then waited 
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uupatiently for Grovers promised 
letter. 

“ You will have guessed," said that 
letter, when it arrived, from my tele¬ 
gram that Moss has resigm^i, and that 
there will be a vacancy for a house¬ 
master and M;uster of tlie Shell here at 
Christmas. You know how I would 
like to see you api)ointed. But—” 

“ But what f ’’ inquired some one who 
read the letter over the reader’s 
shoulder. 

“I should not lx* your friend if I 
represented this place as a bed of roses, 
especially Moss’s house. You’ll have 
hard work to hold your own with the 
boys, and Iiarder still with some of the 
masters. You will get more criticism 
than bficking up from head-quartei*s. 
Still it is a splendid o|x*iiing for a man 
of courage like you ; aiul all the school 
would i)rotit by your .success. Talk to 
Podmore about it, he’ll give you good 
advice. So will Weston. Of toui’se I 
can do nothing at all but look on sym¬ 
pathetically, and, if you try for the 
place and succeed, promise you at least 
one hearty welcome.” 

“It seems pretty clear it won’t l>e 
child’s play,” said Kailsbjrd, folding upi 
tlie letter. 

“ It would not suit you if it was,” 
replied his adviser. 

This bruve sixech ^^ellt far to make 
up Railsford’s mind. 

When the ladies of old tied tlieir 
favours on the arms of their knights, 
those doughty heroes dreamt of notning 
but achievemeiit. 

Railsford felt his ambition take fiie as 
he read Grover’s letter once more. Was 
he to l>e daunted by a handful of noisy 
boys and a few unsympathetic fellow- 
ma.sters'l He pictured to liimself 
“ Railsford's ” house rising like a pluenix 
out of the lishes of the defeatea Moss, 
and carrying up all Grandcourt wdth 
it. He imtigined the life and spirits of 
his pupils no longer running to seed, 
but directed under his guidance to the 
glory of the school. He forecast the 
revival of the school sports and the 
uplifting of the school records, under 
the influence of the ex-’Varsity “ Blue,” 
and he dreamed of concord and e»}Yi'itde 
corps and mutual respect in the Miisters’ 
Hall, in which he, the new master, 
would be a fusing element. He even 
saw in fancy the mighty Dr. Ponsford 
nod smiling approval of his pati iotic 
endeavours. 

He was all aglow for tlie fray, and 
his knightly arms were gay with 
favours. 

In tile house at Westl>oume Park, 
particularly, the career opening before 
our liero was hailed with eager en¬ 
thusiasm. “Dear Arthur” was in 
Moss’s house, and at Christmas he would 
get his remove to the Shell. In both 
capacities he would have the protecting 
interest of his prospective brother-in- 
law, spread like an jegis over his inno¬ 
cent nead. There need l>e no more 
pangs now as to the possible misuse of 
the child’s boyish energies. No longer 
would every letter bearing the Grand¬ 
court postmark be suspectecl of contain¬ 
ing an announcement that Arthur was 
ou his way home, e.xpelled. No longer 
would the sight of the telegraph boy in 
the street conjure up visions or a broken 
neck or the dragging of a river’s bed. 


H(? would now haA'e a friend at Court. 
Tlic little Telemachus would have his 
Mentor; the artless Sandford his Dr. 
Barlow. It would be the saving of the 
boy. 

And what a lielp to Mark to have a 
champion and friend among the boys 
who would back him up auiong his fel¬ 
lows and co-oixrate in the restoration 
of the hou.se to order and effiicency ! 

“It really seems almost a providen¬ 
tial arrangement,” said Mrs. Herapath. 

“ I am sure it will be a great thing for 
Arthur,” said Daisy. 

“ It makes one believe there’s some 
truth in the saying that every man hi\s 
his iiiche waiting for him .somewhere 
in life,” moralised Mr. Herajxith. 

That evening a letter came from 
Arthur to Daisy. The boy, of coui*se, 
knew nothing of Railsford’s candid a- 
tui*e. 

“Such a flare up ! ” wrote the youth. 
“ Moss has got kicked out I He’s jacked 
it up, and is going at Christmas. Jolly 
go<xl job ! He shouldn’t have stoppied 
the roast )>otatoes in the dormitories. 
Bickers’s fellows have them ; they can 
do what they like ! Dig and I did the 
two-mile spin in 11.19, but there was too 
much slush to put it on. All I can say 
is, I ho|x we’ll get a fellow who's not a 
cad after Moss, esjxcially as he will b<* 
^Master of the Shell, and I’ll get a dose 
of him both wavs after Christmas. We 
mean not to let ^im get his head up like 
Moss did ; we’re going to take it out of 
him at first, and tlien he’ll cave in and 
let us do as we like afterwards. Dig and 
I will get a study after Christmas. I 
wish you’d see about a carpet, and get 
the gov. to give us a pictui’e or two ; and 
we’ve got to get a rig-out of saucepans 
and kettles, and a liarorneter and a 
ciuiary, and all that. The room’s 
l.> feet by 9, so see the carpet’s the 
right size. Gedge says Turkey carpets 
arv the best, so we ll have a Turkey. 
How’s RaiIsforJ? Are you and he 
spoons still? Dig and "the fellows 
roared when I told them about catch¬ 
ing you two that time at Lucerne in the 

g arden. You know, when I thought 
lie window was lieing sma.shed ? Could 
you lend me a bob’s worth of stamps 
till Christmas ? I’ll pay you back. Dig 
says /ic once had a cousin who went 
spoons on a chap. He says it was an 
awful game to catch them at it. So, you 
see, w^e’ve lots to sympathise about. 
Love to all. 

“ I am, yours truly, 

“ Arthur. 

“ RS.—Don’t forget the stamps. Two 
bobs’ worth will do as well.” 

Daisy laughed and cried over this 
outrageous epLstie, and hesitated about 
showing it to Mark. However, that 
happy youth only laughed, and pro- 
ducea half-a-crown, which he b^ged 
Dai^ to add to her own contribution, 
“That’s the sort of Young England I 
like ! ” said he, “ It will be Hke a canter 
on a breezy moor to come in contact 
with fresh fife and spirit like this, after 
wasting my time here for three years.” 

“ I expect you will find it breezy,” 
said Daisy, recovering her smiles. 
“Arthur is a dreadful boy ; it tffill be 
so good for him to have you.” 
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“You may be sure, T)aisy, he will 
have to be very dreadful indeed for 
me not to be fond of him. I’ve sent 
my application and testimonials in at 
last, and suppose I shan’t hear any¬ 
thing more till after Noveml>er 15th. Of 
course, it may come to nothing at all. 
But Grover says there are not many 
men up, and thinks my chance is a good 
one.” 

“ Of course it is,” said Daisy, admir- 
ingly. 

She wished she was the governing 
body of Grandcoui’t School! 

At tlie end of a fortnight came a sum¬ 
mons to Railsford, as one of six selected 
candidates, to appear and show himself 
to the governors. He had expected ! 
thus much of succcvss, but the thought | 
of the other live rendered him uncom- j 
fortable as he leaned back in the rail¬ 
way carriage and hardened himself foi- 
the ordeal before him. Grover had 
deemed it prudent not to display any 
particular interest in his arrival, but 
he contrived to pay a flying visit to 
his hotel that evening. j 

“There’s only one fellow likely to | 
run you close—an Oxford man, tii-st- 1 
class in classics, and a good running- j 
man in his day. I think when they see 
you they’ll prefer you. They will have 
the six up ill alphabetical order, so 
you’ll come last. That’s a mercy. Take 
a tip from me, and don’t seem too 
anxious for the place, it doesn’t pay; 
and keep in with Ponsford.” : 

“Will he be there? Oh, of course. 
W’^hat sort of men are the governors 1 ” 

“ Very harmless. Theyll want to 
know your character and your creed, 
and that sort of tiling and will leave 
all the rest to Ponsford.” 

Next morning at 11.30 Railsford 
sat with his five fellow-martyrs in the 
anteroom of the governors’ hall at 
Grandcourt. They talked to one another, 
these six unfortunates, about the 
weather, about the Midland Railway, 


about the picture on the wall. They 
watched one another as, in obedience to 
the summons from within, they disap¬ 
peared one by one through the greenbaize 
door, and emerged a quarter or half an 
1 hour later, with tinged cheeks, and 
taking up their hats, vanished into the 
I open air. Railsford was the only one 
left to witness the exit of the fifth 
candidate. Then the voice from within 
called, “Come in, Mr. Railsford,” and he 
knew his turn was come. 

It was less terrible than he expected. 
Half a scori of middle-aged gentlemen 
round a table, some looking at him, 
some reading nis testimonials, and one 
or two putting questions. Most of | 
them indulgent to his embari'assment . 
and even sharing it. I 

Dr. Ponsford, however, massive, stern, 1 
with his shaggy eyebrows and pursed 
mouth, was above any such weakness. 

“What have you been doing since 1 
you left college 1 ” demanded he, pre¬ 
sently fixing the candidate with his | 
eyes. j 

It w’as a liome question. Railsford 
answered it lionestly, if hesitatingly. 

“ I was unfortunately not under the 
necessity of working,” he added, after 
going through the catalogue of his | 
abortive studies, “ that is, not for my ; 
livelihood.” 8ome of the governors j 
nodded their heads a little, as though 
they recognised the misfortune of such ' 
a position. * 

“And what places you under tliat j 
iiece.ssity now i ” 

“ I do not expect to remain a bachelor ■ 
always, sir.” | 

Here a governor chuckled. ; 

“ Ha, ha! Hymen comes to the 
rescue. Wonderful the revolutions he j 
i makes in young fellows’ lives.” ; 

t The governor had left school tifty-tive j 
1 yeai*s ago, and wtis rather proud to have 1 
, remembered who Hymen was. | 

i The Doctor waited with chilling pa- | 
1 tience till the interruption was over. 1 


“ You feel yourself competent to take 
charge of a house of forty to fifty boys, 
do you ? as well as to conduct a class 
of seventy "i ” 

“ I have thought over the matter and 
tried to realise the duties, and think I 
can succeed.” 

“ Quite right; I like that. No bnig,” 
said another of the governors, in an 
aside. 

“ \pur temjper is good, is it ? you are 
not likely to fall out with your fellow- 
masters, are you 1 ” 

“ Yes, that s important,” interjected a 
governor. 

“I believe I am good-tempered and 
patient.” 

“ Well, Mr. Railsford, you may retire. 
If you are not busy elsewhere, you can 
remain a shoi*t time in the outer room.’ 

Railsford retired, and for an intermin¬ 
able half hour kicked his heels in the 
antechamber. He got to hate the pic¬ 
ture on the wall and the ruthless tick¬ 
ing of the clock in the hall outside. 

Presently the door opened and his 
name was called. 

This time the spokesman was the 
chairman of the governors. 

“We have been through your t<"sti- 
monials a second time, Mr. Railsford, 
and are satisfied with them, both thost^ 
which refer to your scholarship and 
those which relate to your character 
and other qualifications. We are also 
glad to know from you that you have 
fully considered the resjioiisibilities of 
this very important post, and are pre¬ 
pared to enter upon them in a firm yet 
conciliatory spirit. The governors and 
head master agree with me in consider¬ 
ing that, taken as a whole, your quali¬ 
fications are higher than those of the 
other candidates, and they, therefore, 
have agreed to appoint you to the 
vacant post. I trust it may result in 
our mutual satisfaction and the good of 
the school.” 

(To be eonfinned ) 


BOYS' BOOS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


Anf/ior of “ The Practical 


I MUST refer the reader to our first series 
on Boj’b' Dogs {I'u/e Vol. ii.) for a 
sketch of the true Newfoundland. The 
picture, however, like all those taken from 
photographs, does not do the animals jus¬ 
tice, it being next to iiuiKissible to catch the 
right expression of dogs by the camera. 
An artist — for photograpliers really are 
nowadays soinetiuies worthy of the high- 
sounding name — an artist, if he had the 
happy knack of taking dogs well, at the 
right moment, and in the correct attitude, 
would do a good day’s work at any kennel 
club dog show. Uuhappily that aHist has 
not vet been evoluted. 

The character of the Neu'foundland dog 
is one that will hear the strictest investiga¬ 
tion, and lucky indeed is the boy who can 
get a puppy of the right type and who can 
afford to keep hifii well" and train him 
aright. The training is not a training for 
tridcs, but a training that will bring out 
all the animars best qualities and turn 
them Into use. The dog never needs 
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flagellation. Indeed, he never deserves it, 
and being extraordinarily wise, he must 
have a very poor opinion indeed of any boy 
that would raise either stick or whip to 
beat liim. You may beat a puppy if you 
want to spoil and cow him for life. Not 
otherwise, and it is most cowardly so to do. 
As regards the full-grown Newfoundland, 
few Wys would dare to ill-use him. 

This breed of dog should he gently taught 
to fetch and carry, to walk at heel, to lie 
down when told and take char^ of pro¬ 
perty, and to swim—he must first oe enticed 
to go into the water during' play, and 
neither force nor huny must ue used. If 
well fed and treateif, he will gradually 
develop traits of character, of which you 
can take a<lvantage to teach him to do 
almost anything fiiat a dog can do. In 
eighteen inonths your pet should have 
develo)r»ed into a penect gentleman of a dog: 
if he has not done so it is the fault of the 
trainer, not of the dog. 

In general appearance the Newfoundland 
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should be a large jet black dog, massive alt 
over, long in the body, but not leggy, show 
ing great strength of neck and limb and 
lorn, and with a straight long coat and 
plentifully feathered breech and legs. 

Taking his points more in detail, we find 
the animal, if a genuine siiecimen, possessing 
the following properties and characteris 
tics. 

The hmd large in skull, with broad brow, 
powerful cheek muscles, and rather flat 
than peaked between the ears. The peaked 
skull is only too common, but it Is wrong. 

The nostrils are well developed, the 
muzzle fairly long without being snipey ; it 
Is also deep and broad across, and showing 
altogether great power of scent. 

Theyr/?rs and teeth are very powerful. 

The ejfcs deep and hazel, light or dark. 
We prefer the latter. 

They are comparatively small and they 
are well set in the head. 

The ears should be very small, though we 
do not always find them so. 



Tl\e Owi) l^aper. 


Long mrs and a ptukt'd heady with a 
iendcncif to curl in the rooty are three of tlie 
worst faults to be found in the inodern 
Newfoundland. 

The bofig must show two marked charac¬ 
teristics—stren^^th ainl ability. The animal 
should waik somewhat like a l>ear. 

The lotnji should be extra stron*^. ith 
the len<;th of IxkIv which a Newfoiindland 
possesses, a weak loin would be fatal to 
strength and proj^ress. 

The chc-st must be deep and roomy, with 
well-rounded ril»s ; not a Hat, lathy chest, 
which would evince a lack of staying jMJwer. 

The legs should l)e straight and strong, 
And well feathered. 

The feet very large and round, well |)ad- 
<led, and all black ; even the toe-nails 
should be black. 

C^t and feather. The coat is straight 
and moderately hard, and of great abun¬ 
dance and length all over, lumped on the 
l)ack of neck and shoulders, plentiful on 
back and loins, on which it ought to l)e 
abundant and long enough to depend 
straight <lown on eacli side. Length, say 
three inches and a half to four or even five 
inches. The bree<‘h and legs must be 
feathercsl Ijehind, also the chest in front, 
forming a frill, an<l the ears; but all the 
face and brow must Ixs covered w4h short 
thick hair. 

The tail should not Ije extremelg long. 
It ought to be carried well down, Collie 
fashion. 

In size the Newfoundland should Ix' 
alx)ut twenty-six inches and a half to 
twenty-eight inches for bitch, and twenty- 
seven inches to thirty inches for dop. This 
should be honest measurement, which, by 
the way, is a somewhat rare gift with men 
who have dogs to sell. 

The CAjlonr of the true Newfonn<lland i 
jet black, with a l>rownish tinge in old haii 
an<l old dogs, or if the animal has l>een 
much exposed to the sun and sea vvater. 

THE LANDSEER NEWFOUNDLAND, 

called so by the writer to distinguish him 
from the true breed, Is a very noble dog, 
and should show all the same points as the 
former, but has usually a better feathered 
tail, and is even taller. This dog is also 
apt to be curly, but rememlxir that this is a 
fault. 

Both breeds are, if judiciou.sly trained, 
grand water workers, an«l mast excellent 
companions for Iwys and boys’ sisters. 
They are very fond of ladies and children. 

Never keep a Newfoundland on the chain 
if po.s8ible. It Is apt to make him bad- 
lempered tind fierce, faults that he certainly 
never should have. 


THE ST. liERNARD. 

From the Newfoundland to the St. Ber¬ 
nard the transition is ejisy, for the general 
type of body is much the .same, although, 
of course, the latter should l)e a very much 
larger dog. 

The expression of head and face, too, is 
.somewhat different; and if I were to l)e 
asked which breed was the most intelligent 
and noble in moral qualities, I should, with 
.such splendid and gentlemanly sixjcimens 
in my mind’s eye as Mr. J. F. Smitiis (Shef¬ 
field) grand champion St. Bernard Save, 
and my own two champions Theodore Nero 
and Hurricane Bob, retu.se to answer. But 
then either a St. Bernard or a Newfound¬ 
land is very much wdiat his master makes 
him. If the master is a gentleman the dog 
will l)e a gentleman too; and this is pay¬ 
ing a compliment to my friend Mr. Smith 
and keeping one for myself at the same 
time. 

I have much pleasure in presenting my 
readers with a ix)rtraitof the beautiful Save, 


as he appears with his brandy-barrel collect¬ 
ing money for charitable purposes. 

One glance at the illustration will show 
the style of dog a St. Bernard ought to l)e. 

In general aj)poarance, 1 say in one of my 
Ixwks on dogs, the St. Bernanl is an 
extremely large and ]K)werful fellow, with 
a beautiful head an<l sixjaking countenance, 
in which sagacity is blended with nobility, 
and a Ixxly of great symmetry combining, 
one might say, all tlm agility of the New¬ 
foundland with the strength of the British 
MiOstiff. 

The head is large and grand, not unlike 
that of the Newfoundland but higher in 
skull. The face, if anything, should 1x3 
rather short, and nothing looks worse in a 
judge’s eye than a snipey sheep-dog-look¬ 
ing face. I am talking of the rough-coate<l 
dog, and it is well that boys should know 
that the smooth-coated is not a distinct 
breed, for you will find both long and short- 
hair^ in the same litter. 

The muzzle is broa<l and .s<niare. 

The eges are larger than tlie Newfound- 
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land’s, and they show the retl hair somewhat, 
this being considered characteristic of the 
breod. 

The ears should 1 m 3 carried close to the 
cheek {vide illustratwn). 

The neck is powerfully built, and well 
put on. 

The bodg very strong and shajiely. No 
le;^ness is countenanced in the show ring. 

The che.st capacious. 

The loins wide, strong, and hard. 

The legs exceedingly strong, full of bone 
and muscle. 

The feet very large, but not s])layed out. 
There are generally dew claws, or extra 
toes. 

The nails should lie as strong, nearly, as 
a l)ear’s. 

Size. The bigger the Vttor, if symmet¬ 
rical. Thirty-three inches at shoulder is 
b}^ no means an unusual height. 

Colour and Markings. The usual colour 
is orange, or brindle, or red, with a white 
chest, legs, and collar, and a bawsent, or 
blazed face. 

THE RETRIEVER. 

This is an exceedingly wise and useful 
companion, and as he is fond of a bit of 
sjKirt, a moat spirited water dog, and an 
animal of great courage and of the toughest 
constitution, he is eminently suited to be 
the companion of youth of either sex, but 
especially of boys. 

There are black retrievers and brown, 
and either sort may be curly-coated or flat. 

Tlie general type and style of all are 
similar. Take, as an examj)le, the black 
smooth-coated breed. He is in general ap¬ 
pearance not unlike a small Newfoundland, 
only the face is longer in proportion, and 
ears also longer and lower in carriage, and 
there is a more gentle, docile look alx)ut tlie 


countenance, while the eyes are bigger and 
rounder. 

The head is longs but jiowerful withal. 

The mouth should 1x3 big enough to hold 
and carry a hare. There must be no Collie- 
dog snii>eyness about it. 

The muzzle is deep and big, and the teeth 
large ami .strong. 

The ege^Hy as I have said, are large coni- 
jiared to those of the Ne>Woundland, but 
they must Ije well set, and not at all goggle- 
shaix3 or goggle-size. In colour I like the 
dark hazel, and almost always find that a 
light yellow ege denoic.s an insincere 
character, or even a spiteful one. 

The neck should lie shapely and long. 

Shoulder deep ami oblique. 

i 'best deep and wide. 

Strong loin and hind quarters. 

Straiglit strong legs and tolerably well- 
bent stifles. 

Well feathercil forelegs and tail. 

Tad carried low. 

Coat all over abundant and entirely 
devoid of curl or even tendency to curl. 

But the curly-coated breed should lie one 
mass of short, crisp, small curls everywhere 
except on face and front of legs. There 
should be no Hm<x)th saddle Ijetween the 
shoulders. If there is, the dog is not the 
real Sir Roger. 

The curly-coateil dog should be bigger 
and freer in strength and spirit than the 
other. 

DOG.S OF THE TERRIER TYPE, 

If a boy wants to know anything at all 
alx)ut dogs, he must Ije conversant with 
what is called Terrier ty|)e. We have, 
for instance, Irish and Scotch and English 
Terriers, with Bedlingtons, Airdales, and 
Bull Terriers, etc., etc. Well, a}»art from 
the coat and size, etc., certain character¬ 
istics are to lie found in all, or should be. 
I (annot explain all 1 mean on pa]»er. Y’ou 
must study it for yourself at some show. 
Take a Bmllington, for example, and note 
the shape of Ixxly, as to strength and com¬ 
pactness, the straight upstanding legs, the 
lulton lx)dy, the long punishing head and 
jaw, and extreme cutene.ss of expression; 
then go to the Airdale or Irish Terrier 
branches, and there you will find a differ¬ 
ence in colour, size, etc., but the same 
Terrier t>q)e. 

Even the Dandies and Skyes liave it in 
head, though the kind of mountain work 
they are used to in Bonnie Scotland necessi¬ 
tates a long low Ixxly and .short legs. 

THE DAtTLSHl ND. 

This sweetly ])retty liound-headed dog 
should be a far greater favourite with boys 
and their sisters than he is. He is nuist 
affectionate and gentle, and being a short- 
haired, clean-skinned animal, quite the pet 
for city folks. Briefly stated, his show 
jx)ints are as follows :— 

General appearance .—Notunlike the old- 
fashioned Turnsj)it, sometimes to 1x5 seen in 
England even yet — a long, very’ long 
hound-headed little dog, with chest and 
Isxly almost on the ground, Ixindy in fore¬ 
legs, and with feet turned out at ankle. 

The head is broad in after part of skull ; 
it tajiers somewhat to the nose w’edge- 
fashion, but should not be snipey. Skull is 
flat and wide, and lips somewhat hanging. 

The ears are longish, fine in leather, and 
hanging nicely to the cheeks, but placed 
w'ell back. 

The ege very expressive, keen, and intel¬ 
ligent, not sunken nor protruding. 

Neck and back both very long, the latter 
slanting somewhat towards the tail, but 
with strong, firm loins. 

The che.d Is broad, low to the ground, and 
strong. 

The forelegs are so peculiar that a written 
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(iescription can convey no correct idea of 
them. They are straight if seen in profile ; 
but, while the muscle is lumped u|)on the 
shoulders, the upi)er part of the leg proper 
is short, strong, and cent outwards, while 
the knees bend in, and the feet and pastern 
bend outwards. The feet are big and 
strong, and well-padded. But both feet 


and lep in good specimens must be seen to 
be unilerstood. 

The teeth are very strong, and fangs 
somewhat recur vent, but they are level in 
front—that is, those of the upper and 
those of the lower meet when the month 
is closed. 

The skin is peculiar. With two hands— 


one at the shoulder and the other at the 
loins—you can lift the dog up by it, and it 
looks loose enough to hold two. 

The coat is short, close, and sheeny, 
j The colours are black-and-tan and red, 

I or fawn. No white, except perhaps a little 
I on the chest. 

j {To be continued.) 


“ TITkll, I am caught this time, sure 

f V enough ! And then father’s safe 
to feel bad when 1 don’t come home, and 
to think I’ve been killed by some of these 
Hindoo fellows. Whatever shall I do ? ” j 

In fact, of all the “ fixes ” in which i 
Charley Herbert had ever been (and they 
were not few), tins was eertainlv the worst. . 
It is bad enough lo^e one’s way in a ' 
Brazilian forest, on a Western yirairie, < 
among Swdss mountains or Iceland bogs; 
but to lose it at nightfall amid the ruins of 
an ancient Hindoo city, at a spot where it 
was certain death for any white man to be 
can^it, was w'orse still. 

Where was the gap by which he had 
entered ? Look which way he would, he 
w’as met by a mass of thorn-bushes which 
all but hid even the huge crumbling wall 
of baked clay overhead. Again and a^in 
he threw himself s^ainst uie tangle of 
spikey boughs, hoping to find them give 
way C but all in vain. As to calling for 
help, any man who heard him would pro¬ 
bably begin by knocking Ms brains out 
for Ming there at all. What was to be 
done? 

Meanwhile Mr. Herbert, hard at work in 
his house, was just beginning to wonder 
why his son did not come home. Since his 
wife’s death, the one bripht-eyed boy whom 
■he had left beliind her had Men his chief 
comfort; and comfort was what he sorely 
needed in the midst of this vast, noisy, filthy, 
half-savage Hindoo city, w’hither no mis¬ 
sionary had ever penetrated before, and 
where (as he w'ell knew) he might be mur¬ 
dered at any moment, should tne Brahmin 
priests succeed in stirring up the people 
against him as they were always trying 
to do. 

Manfully had he home up against sick¬ 
ness, solitude, long years of seemingly 
fruitless labour, and—hardest of all for 
English blood to endure—the jeers and 
insults of the Hindoo mob. And now’, at 
last, he thought he saw some hope of good. 
The natives were finding out that this man, 
W’ho nursed them in their sickness when 
their own countrymen turned away from 
them, and w’ho gave them food and clotlies 
instead of taking toll from them as the 
priests did, was a lietter fellow’ than they 
nad been taught to think him. Moreover, 
the Kajah (king) himself was beginning to 
see that these priests, who wanted everj*- 
bodv to do as thci/ wished,'must lie got out 
of his w’ay if he meant to be king at all. The 
BrMimins, on their part, decided that there 
would be no peace for them as long as 
“ the man w’iUi tlie book ” (as they called 
Mr. Herbert) remained in the city; and 
they determined to get rid of Mm, cost 
what it migfit. 

Bo the missionary had enough to tMnk 
of as he sat there in the glow of the sunset 
among his books and papers, waiting for 
his son to come home, ana rather surprised 
at Ms being so late. But he would have 
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been much more surprised could he have 
seen what Charley was doing at that verj’ 
moment. 

In himting for some way of escape, the 
boy had at lenj^h come upon a thick clump 
of bushes, in the middle of which he could 
make out a kind of low’ archway, seeming 
to lead riMit down into the earth. But it 
mattered little to him w’here it led to, if it 
did but get him out. Unable to break 
through the bushes, he \vriggled underneath 
them, and in another moment had vanished 
into the utter darkness of the underground 
passage. 

Weary, weary work, crawling forward 
througli rayless blacluieas betw’een the cold 
slimy walls of this dismal tomb, the damp, 
creeping dullness of which made even the 
brave Iwy’s fresh young blood run cold. 
Once he stumbled, and his outstretched hand 
struck against sometMng which he felt in¬ 
stantly to be a human skull. Then he 
lieard a rustle, and knew’ that the snakes 
W'hicli always abounded in such places 
were astir around him. Where was he 
going? and if there were no outlet, w’ould 
he be able to get back ? 

At last there came a faint gleam ef light, 

I show’ing him that the sides of the tunnel 
I were covered W'ith paintings of strange and 
monstrous figures, elephant-headeil, tiger- 
clawed, and furnished with a dozen arms 
I apiece. The passage grew' higher, the floor 
1 less damp ana slippery, and suddenly there 
I opened l)efore him an archway like that by 
- wMch he had entered. But instead of 
I springing ea^rly through it, Charley drew 
! back w ith a foolc of dismay. 

“ This is ‘ out of the frying-pan into the 
fire,’ and no mistake ! ” he muttered under 
Ms breath. 

Bo it was, indeed. Before 1dm lay a vast 
: shadow y colonnade of low’, massive piUars, 

! curiously (tainted and carved in the Hindoo 
' fashion," on one side of w’hich, enthroned 
> upon a mighty block of marble, towered a 
' monstrous image of the most grim and 
: terrible of all the terrible Hindoo idols, 
Shiva the Destroyer, W’ith a huge spotted 
snake clutched in liis extended hand, and 
I the third eye in the centre of his forehead 
; sparkling like fire in the dim l^ht of the 
i lamps that burned around him. The under- 
I ground passage had led our hero right into 
the great Brahmin temple of the city ! 

But the brave lad w’as not to be so easily 
! scared from his purpose. Throwing himself 
; on the ground, ne crept forward from pillar 
, to pillar, keeping in tne shadow’ as much as 
‘ he could. 

I “I .should think some of the priests must 
be about .somewhere.” thought he, “and 
, when they go out I’ll try ana slip out after 
. them, anyhow." 

But just as he reached the great idol, steps 
, and voices w ere heard approaching, and he 
had barely time to hide Mhind the image 
w hen two men in native dress came up with 
I a ladder, and one of them, plantmg it 


against the marble throne, began to as¬ 
cend. 

Charley Herbert’s heart beat (juick. Were 
these men going to steal the diamond eyes 
of the idol ? It looked like it; but the long 
knife that glittered in tlie hands of the fore- 
mcmt man w as a w arning to Mm to keep 
quiet in the meantime. 

The man on the ladder began to loosen 
with the point of his knife the great diamond 
in the middle of the idol’s forehead, while 
the other stepped forward to watch Mm. 
As he did so tne lamplight came full upon 
his face, and Charley recognised with an 
amazement wMch almost overcame Ms 
caution Rung Rao himself, the chief priest 
of the temple ! 

Here w’as a discovery ! 

But at that moment Rung Rao uttered a 
few w’ords to Ms companion (who seemed 
to be one of the inferior priests) in 
the native dialect, w’Mch Charley w’ell 
understood, and which at once drove every- 
1 thing else out of the boy’s head. Those 
t wor^ had given him the clue to a plot so 
j foul and biwe that he could hardly kMp 
{ himself from rushing out and confronting 
i the plotters. He listened w’ith clench^ 

I teeth and flashing eyes till the chief villain 
i had fully instructed his confederate; but 
! w’hen the latter stole out of the temple by a 
I side door with the diamond in his hand, 

. Charley w’as not far behind him. 

I It W’as no easy matter to track him 
1 through the narrow', crooked streets, which 
I w’ere now’ crowded with men going home 
; for the night; but Charley Herbert fol- 
1 lowed as unerringly as his favourite hero, 

I Pathfinder, trailing a Huron through the 
1 forest. At length the Hindoo turned into 
* the “kampong” (courtyard) of Mr. Her¬ 
bert’s house. 

1 Stealing up to the open window of tlie 
I missionary’s study, the man, having satisfied 
I himself that there was no one there, crept 
; in and put the diamond in a tiny crack of 
; the w’all close to the floor. But just then 
i a blow’ from behind felled him, and Mr. 

I Herliert, coming hastily fmm an inner room 
I at the noise, started to see his missing son 
i standing with a heavy wooden shovel iu 
his hands over a prostrate Hindoo. 

I “Charley ! what’s the matter?” 
i “ Tie Mm ! ” gasjied the boy, with what 
; breath he had left. 

1 Mr. Herbert, supposing the man to be a 
( thief, tore down the coni of the ehU (blincl) 
almve the dw>rway, and bound him hand 
and foot, w’hile Charley ])anted out that he 
li^ heard Rung Rao tell the Hindoo to 
Mae the diamond in the house of “the man 
with the book,” and then accuse him of 
having stolen it. 

“Ah, indeed!” said the missionary. 

' “ Well, my boy, I don’t think you could 
have done "better than what you have ; but 
there’s no time to be lost. Go quick and 
change your clothes ” (for Cluirley was black 
as a sw’eep from his travels in" the under- 
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^jronnd passa^je) “while I talk to this 
fellow.” 

What Mr. Herbert said to the prisoner 
was never known; but about twenty minutes 
later he and his son, with the Hindoo be¬ 
tween them, were making their way through 
the now silent streets to the pala<?e of 
Chunda Singh, the King’s chief minister, 
and one of the few friends whom they had 
in the to^vn. They gave three knocks at a 
small door in the wall, and instantly it 
opened and let them in. 


Next morning the whole city w’as in an 
uproar. The sacred diamond had l»een 
stolen from Shiva’s forehead, and every one 
was crvdng for vengeance upon the thief. 
The people turned out in thousands, and 
came rushing and roaring into the great 
square in front of the oalace, from the 
balcony of which the King himself—a 
stately man of middle age—dooked down 
upon the struggling, shouting throng. 

The moment he appeared, two priests 


sent by Rung Rac (who was watching the 
scene from a corner of the square) came 
forwanl to make their complaint. One of 
! their brotherhood, the trusty Mir Hari, had 
t seen .a man whom he recognised as one of 
I Mr. Herl»ert’s servants, coming hastily out 
! of the recess in which the image of Shiva 
! stood. Suspecting some mischief, he had 
I followed the man home, and had seen him 
i hand over to the missionary something 
i small and glittering, which must have l>een 
1 the stolen jewel. 

“ Y’on are sure, then,” asked the King, 
( “that ‘the man with the book’ is really 
guilty?” 

“He mujit be, or why should he have fled 
from his house?” answered the priests; 
; “ and besides, who hut an unbeliever would 
dare to steal the holy diamond of Shiva?” 
’ “It is well s])oken,” rejoined the King 
' with a grim smile; “ but would the un- 
I believer have brought it straight to me after 
he had stolen it ? Behold your diamond ! ” 

The expression of Rung Kao’s face as the 
' King held up the lost jewel would have 


made the fortune of a painter. But evei^ 
face in the crowd became as blank as his 
when Mir Hari himself steppeil out upon the 
balcony, an<l with a low salaam (bow) to 
the King, told the whole story of the plot, 
of his own capture at the missionary’s 
house, and of his agreement to save himself 
by letting the Brahmins think that their 
plan had succeeded, and thus helping to 
catch them in their own trap. 

With every word of this confession the 
excitement of the multitude became more 
intense; and when it ended, there was a 
general cry for the high priest Rung Rao. 

But that worthy gentleman mi^t have 
been called long enough lief ore he answered. 
He had disappeared, and never i^ain did 
he show his face on the scene of his treach¬ 
ery'. Mir Hari, the lesser villain, was 
Itanished for life. .Ys to Charley Herbert, 
he was the hero of the whole city for many 
a day after, and from that time no one ever 
dared to say a word against him or his 
father. 

(THE E5D.) 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON TAXIBERMT. 

By Liet t.-Colonel Cuthell, late 13th Hussars. 

III.—ON PRESERVING THE SKINS AND HEADS OF ANIMALS. 


A lthough the manner of setting-np 
animals is somewhat similar to that 
of birds, the mode of preserving the skins 
and furs is very ditferent. Whereas a bird 
has a most delicate skin, and is eventually 
put into a glass case out of the dust, an 
animal’s hide, in nine cases out of ten, is 
either used as a carriage or hearthrug, or a 
footstool, or, as in the case of a hear!, hung 
unprotected against the wall. 

As in all probability tiger and buffalo 
skins will not come in the way of the readers 
of these lines, it is rather such “ small deer” 
as the denizens of our English woods they 
will be anxious to preserv e, to wit, foxes’ 
heads, cats, otters, stoats, weazels, moles, or 
water-rats. But the following hints apply 
equally to a tiger-skin or a s^nirrers. 

Let * us Ijegin bv imagining the keeper 
has brought in a !ine large poaching cat. 
Take the lieast to an outhouse, and in the 
shade lay it on its back, and with a but¬ 
cher s, or iadeed any sharp knife, make a 
long, straight, but not too deep cut, from 
the centre of the lower jaw to the end of 
the tail. Then cut down the legs on the 
underneath side till the cut dowm the centre 
of the body is reached. Now separate the 
skin from the body. If the animal has 
been badly shot, wash the skin thoroughly 
in cold soap and water. Place it in water 
for twenty-four hours. Then take it out 
and scrape it well from any fat; skin the 
ears on the inside and plunge it into a hot 
solution of one part salt and two parts alum, 
and just enough water to cover the skin. 
The solution should not be hotter than the 
hand can l)ear, and the skin should be left in 
it twenty-four hours. Then stretch the skin, 
hair downwards, on a board, nailing it mth 
tacks round the edge. Be careful to get it 
the projier shape, and that one side is not 
more stretcheu than the other. Next apply 
a paste made of one part finely-powdered 
alum, two parts chalk. When this is dry 
beat it off with a stick, and apply some 
more where the skin seems still to contain 
grease. After this remove the skin from 
the board when quite dry, and tlie more 
it is rubbed with the hand, the softer it 
Mill become. 

Another process is to wash the skin well, 
and to peg it out on the ground or on a 


board, to mb it well with wood ashes, and 
to sprinkle it with carbolic acid and water 
in proportion of one part to thirty. Then 
yxith. a knife cleanse the skin most tho¬ 
roughly of every particle of flesh or far, and 
rah in more wood ash till there is no 
grease left. Then keep the skin perfectly 
dry till you liave an opportunity of 
sending it to a tanner’s. But no skin or 
fur, whether tanned or not, should ever be 
put in the snn. A good shaking and 
Ranging out in the air is the best thing 
for it. 

It is obvious that if a skin is to lie used 
as a rug, the use of arsenic or other poisons 
is out of the question, though w’here an 
animal is to be set up and put in a glass 
case, like a weazel or a stoat, this rule does 
not apply. In this latter* case an incision is 
made hetween the forelegs and down the 
belly, large enough to allow of the aninial's 
body lieing extracted. The skin, >vhen 
properly cleaned from fat and flesh, is 
plunged into cold carbolic acid and water, 
in proportion of one part carbolic to forty of 
water. After lying in this for a Meek, it 
can be taken out and freely anointed M'ith 
arsenical soap previous to setting up. 

And now for the treatment of the head of 
a homed animal. Within six or eight 
hours of the death of the beast, cut off the 
head Muth a long neck. Cut the skin down 
the back of the neck as far as the tM’o boms. 
Should the animal have no horns, this is 
unnecessary; should it have spiral horns, 
cut only up to one and round the other. 
Then remove the skin entirely from the 
skull, taking care that the skin round the 
eyes does not get injured, as it is a most 
delicate place. The skin there is so thin, 
and lies so close to the bone. Hang the 
head up in the outhouse and scrape and 
clean at leisure. Saw off a bit of the skull 
and remove the brains. On no account lose 
the loM’er jaM'bones M’hen they liecnme 
detached. 

Homs that M ill come off the bone, such 
as antelope’s, sheep's, or goat’s, soak for a 
day or two in a tub of M’ater a M'eek or tvvo 
after the animal has been killed. 

Wash the skin well in soap and M ater, 
removing all the hits of meat. Split the 
lips and skin up the ears from the inside as 


far as you can, remo\*ing as much meat 
from them as can be filiM in afterwards 
witli cotton M'ool and not detected from the 
outside M'hen the head is set up. Then 
place the skin in a jar of carliolic acid and 
water, enough to cover it, and let it remain 
there for six or eight M eeks, until opportu¬ 
nity occurs to set up the head. It could 
even be packed up and sent away like this, 
as it were, in pickle. If the skin be much, 
stained with extravasated blood, a few' 
hours’ soaking: in M ater M-ill draw it out. 

Next for the setting-up process. Take 
the skull and fasten the upper and lower 
jaws in their places M’ith Mire. Set the 
skull on a M'ooden neck, the same length as 
the natural one, and set this neck on to a 
wooden shield to hang against the wall. Be 
careful to set the neck at a natural angle to 
tlie head. A deer holds his nose very high ; 
a pig very Iom'. If oreferred, the shield 
can be disj^nsed Mit'i, and the staple by 
which to hang the head fixed in the wooden 
neck through the skin. 

In many instances a solid wooden neck 
M’ould be too heavy ; but a small one filled 
out with tOM', an<l fastened into the hole in 
the skull through M’hich the brains were 
extracted, Mill ansM*er the purpose just as 
well. 

Fill the cavities in the skull for the eyes 
■with putty, and put some wool under the 
jaws, some putty to form the nose, and 
enough to give "a thickness to the nose. 
Then insert the glass eyes, which, in the 
case of a large animal, can be made from 
French M*ine bottles by breaking out the 
kick at the Ijottoin. But manufactured 
eyes are much preferable. I have fre¬ 
quently bought cases of M’bite glaas eyes 
and painted them at the back the right 
colour. While on the subject of eyes, it 
may be mentioned that carnivorous animals 
have the light in the eve do-wn the eye 
from top to bottom, ■whife granivorons ani¬ 
mals have it across. 

Next take the skin out of the solution 
and smear the inside Mell with a paste of 
arsenical soap. Put some m'ooI into the 
ears, and draM' the skin over the skull like 
a glove. Sew up the cut at the. back with 
a ^oemaker’s awl. With a few tacks nail 
the skin on to the shield, and put a few 
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stitches into the mouth to keep it properly 
dosed. 

A few pinches and touches will set the 
head, as it dries, into its natural form. When 
nearly dry, comb and brush the hair well. 

A common mistake is to put wool or 
putty where there is no meat, wmch detracts 
trom the wild look of the animal. 


Only use white medicated carbolic acid 
crystal ; it liquefies in a little warmth. 
Car,bolic acicl is a (wison, and will bum the 
hands and clothes if not carefully handled. 
The antidote is oil. But when used in the 
proportion of one to forty parts of water it 
wdll do no harm. 

The nose and lips of a head can be 


touched up with a Kttle Brunswick black, 
and the horns oiled. 

In conclusion, let me beg no boy to be 
discouraged with his attempt, as often 
fine furred animals, like a fox, look very 
woebegone on first emerging from the 
solution, but improve vastly as they begin 
to dry and the hair to stand out naturally. 


M abbles were at first made of marble, 
hence the name. In time, alabaster, 
as being more easily worked, and offering 
prettier contrasts and harmonies of colour, 
came into use for the “finger-bullet.” 
Then came the beginning of “ patents,” 
and Dutch-marbles—from Coburg stone— 
French marbles, and Chinese maAles came 
in, the Frenchmen being the blue “ aUeys ” 
—from allez ! (good ones to go)—the Chma> 
men being the white porcelain with the blue 
and pink tartan stripes. 

Common marbles are now made of clay, 
rolled up into balls and baked in a kiln, 
each on a little tripod stand. On every 
marble so made you will find three little 
marks where the soft clay has rested on the 
wire. Clear glass marbles are made by 
dipping an iron rod into melted glass, and 
eitMr dropping the bunch taken up on it; 
point into a bullet mould, or else whirling 
It into spherical shape in the hand. In 
cases where there is a figure inside the 
sphere, the figure is stuck on the end of the 
rw, and the glass worked round it. 0)1- 
oured glass marbles are made by holding 
together a bundle of different coloured glass 
fibres and melting them in the blowpipe, 
and twisting them up into shape. Look at 
the first glass marble yon pick up. On it 
you will notice a more or less perceptible 
scar. The scar is on the spot where the 
marble was chipped off the rod after it was 
made. Agates are shaped on a grindstone. 
Common marbles, “ stoneys,” are made by 
placing bits of rough stone in a mill between 
two millstones. Another plan is to place a 
strong barrel in a stream, so that it will 
revolve like a water-wheel, and fill it with 
odds.and ends of stone. The constant 
grinding of the pieces against each other 
soon reduces them to ronndness, as the 
constant attrition caused by the sea rounds 
the angular flints into pebbles on the shore. 

What, then, is a marble? “A s]>here of 
stone or glass or earthenware nseil by boys 
in certain games.” 

And no*.v let us close our overture and de¬ 
vote our attention to these “ certain games ” 
—which are rather uncertain as a rule. 


MARBLES IS TWENTY WAYS. 

But we must have an “introductory 
section ” on the “ discharge of the pro¬ 
jectile. ” What is the proper way to use a 
marble? Should it be thrown, or shot, or 
fudged ? It should be shot from the fingers. 
It should be held betw'een the knuckle of 
the thumb and the tip of the forefinger, 
and struck fair in the centre by the thumb¬ 
nail as it springs from its imprisonment 
between the second and third joints of the 
second finger. As the shot is tfelivered, the 
second knuckle of the forefinger should first 
touch the ground—hence “ knuckle down ” 
—and the blow from the thumb should be 
given liorizontallv. Tliis is not the easiest 
way of shooting the marble, but it is the best 
way. By it alone can all the games of mar¬ 
bles we shall give l)e satisfactorily played. 
With a little yuactice the knack is canght, 
and you gain a power and accuracy of aim 
iinattain^le by fhrovdng or fudging. The 
marble is too small to be thrown ; a shooter 
will beat a thrower any day. And a 
shooter will beat a fudger. In fudging the 
marble is rested on the middle joint ot the 
forefinger, and held in petition bv the 
knuckle of the thumb, while the thumb¬ 
nail is gripped between the second and 
third joints of the second finger. When 
the thumb is released, its nail strikes 
against the marble* vertically, and, with a 
peculiar mb against it, shoots it awav, with 
or without a jerk from the hand. We have 
known a boy’s thumb-nail almost rabbed 
through owdng to shooting the marble in 
this way. At short range very fair practice 
can be made with if, but at oi^inary ranges 
it fails miserably. 

There is a legend of the Bluecoat School 
which tells of the pow’er of marble-shooting. 
One of the l>oys, when the century was 
young, undertook, for a stoke of five hun¬ 
dred common marbles and forty alleys, to 
stand on the pavement opposite old Bnr- 
lington House in fMcra<lilly, and fire at and 
hit thirty times running one of the stone 
balls on the courtyard wall. And he did 
it! The wall "wa-s at least five-and-twenty 
feet high, and the range was the width of 
Piccadilly. Think of that! 


And now to bnsinees with Little Ring. 
Chalk a ring on the floor abont eight inches 
in diameter. Marbles are best played in¬ 
doors, and on a wooden floor; you then trust 
less to chance and more to skill. You can 
play them out of doors, of course ; and then 
you can scratch the ring on the ground, hut 
chalk is best, as it leaves no trench for the 
marbles to stick in. Having made your 
ring, put on it two marbles opposite each 
other, and let your opponent put his two 
on the ring so that tne distance between 
each marble is the same. Twelve feet from 
the ring mark a base to start from; and 
with your taw—that is, the marble you 
have chosen to shoot with—aim at one of 
the marbles in the ring. If you hit it out 
of the ring pick it up and put it in your 
pocket; and, from where your taw rested, 
shoot again at the ring, ana continue shoot¬ 
ing until you miss. If your taw rests in 
the ring you must put back the marble voii 
knock^ out of it; if yon did not knock a 
marble out of it, yon must put one in out of 
yonr own pocket. If yon knocked a marble 
out, you ^ back to the base and bemn 
again. It yon did not knock out a marble 
your turn is at an end. If you did not hit 
one of the ring marbles you leave your 
taw where it stopped, and your opponent 
begins. He can snoot at your tow or at the 
ring. If he hits yon he can again shoot at 
you, and so ^ork round until he gets close 
to the ring. If he knocks a marble out he 
can again go at you and get back within 
easy range. If he stops in the ring he has 
to pay the same penalty as you had, and 
goes back to the l)ase. When he misses you 
begin again ; and so the game goes on until 
all the marbles are out of the ring. The 
phwer that shoots out the last marble has 
a final shot at his opponent’s taw, which 
must be placed on the base-line if it is not 
in play round the ring; and should it he hit 
the o\\*ner has to hand over all the marbles 
he may have w'on from the ring. Should 
he have won none there is no good in 
shooting at him, for he has none to pay. 

(To be continued.) 


I. 

A HOARY, moss-grown castle stood 
Beside a tangled, ancient woo<l; 

A reKc of the long-dead times 
When England heard the merry chimes 
Which told that Agincourt was won, 
And deeds of deathless daring done. 


a (^Tragic Episohr. 

II. 

I watched one day a sturdy hoy 
Climb up the towers with shouts of joy : 
He laughed until the arches rang 
As o’er the broken walls he sprang. 
Until he reached a well-known nook 
Recorded oft in history’s hook. 


m. 

Three hundred years have rolled by since 
Within that room there slept a prince, 
W'ho lost through treachery his crown. 
Yet met his fate without a frown ; 
lentil at last within that room 
He faced unmoved his final doom. 


IV. 

The boy looked round; I deeme<l that 
he 

Grew silent with his sympathy. 

Around tlie room he slowly stalked. 

Then paused, then sturdily he chalked 

Npon the unprotesting stones 

The cognomen of “ William Jones.” 


V. 

Ob, William ! do you feel no shame 
To advertise your unknown name 
< >n moss-grown walls which speak of him 
Whose fate has made men’s eyes grow 
dim? 

Do you imagine that the wall 
Will be ennobled by your scraivl ? 

H. M. P. 




PRUDENCE.— The proportions where 
the English language is spoken is 
21 Episcopalians to 16 Methodists, 
14 Koinaii Catholics, 10 Presby¬ 
terians, 8 Baptists, and 6 Congre- 
gationalists. Ei»lscop»illans form 
about 23 per cent, ol the English- 
speaking peoples. 

W F J —1. A wind moving at the 
rate of tiftv miles an hour might 
well be called a storm. 2. The l>est 
way to tell the speed of a train is 
to time it between the mile-posts 
by the side of the line. If a train 
does the mile in a minute and a 
half it Is going forty miles an lionr. 
One minute forty-three seconds 
means thirty five miles an hour ; 
one minute twenty seconds means 
forty-five miles an hour. 

g I F.-By all means hive bees 
wherever possible. 

A Wilson.— 1. Yes; canaries and 
linneU will do together in an 
aviary, but you must not over¬ 
crowd. 2. Feed the jackdaw ou 
scraps from the table, but give 
liim his freedom. 3. Cut the bird s 
claws If too long, but uot too 
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^ANTS TO Know.— 1. You forget that America is a 
very large place, and that what may be true of 
one district need not hold good with regard to 
another. There are hunters and trappers in 
America, but they are extinct in many places 
where they used to be, for very good reasons. 
Among the Rockies, for Instance, fur-huntmg is 
stW a trade, though of course a declining one. 
2. There are vast tracts of America where there 
never were any buffalo, and yet there were In¬ 
dians. The statement refers to one ^tnet, and 
you apply it to the whole countr>'. 3. The Indians 
are nearly all half-civilised now, and the wander¬ 
ing tribes are few, it having been the endeavour of 
the Government to keep them as much as possible 
to “ Reservations” and the “ Indian lerntory. 

L M. C.-See “A Week on the Thames'* in our 
third volume. There is just such a tent, and aU 
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CHAPTER XXIir.—PLACE AUX DAMES ! 

T17HiLst I claimed into the house, as though io save my 
W life, I was even then coming to the conclusion that T 
had made an ass of myself, and that perhaps solitude and 
starvation had unsettled my reason ! There was no time, 


**l can never forget the horror of that moment.” 
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however, to he lost in speculating what 
was now' best to do, so I did the only 
thing j)ossihlc at the inonx'nt, and as tlie 
bullock-cart creak<‘d up to the door I 
came out of the cottag(‘ with as conti- 
dent an air as I could manage, shook 
hands with Ned, and then brought out 
a stool to serve as a step for tlie hwlies 
to alight from the cart. 

Yes, there w eni two of them : an 
elderly huly w'ho look(Kl ill and sallow, 
and seemed about forty years old, to 
whom 1 was introduced as Mrs. John 
Reeves, Ned’s sister-in-law’ ; and then 
Nedjulded, “This is my ni(a*e, Miss Lilian 
Reeves.” 

My courage hasted whilst I shook 
hands with the ehhu’ly lady, but it oozed 
away rapidly as I wamt through the 
same cenunony with the younger. But 
she said, “ How' do you do, Mr. Trev(*r- 
ton ^ ” in such a sw^eet soft voice, and 
smiled so frankly and pleasantly on me, 
that I congratulated myself that I had 
not l)eeii able to run away from her 
altogether. 

As soon as the two ladies had entered 
the cottage, Ned, with the rather feeble 
assistiince of Johnny and me, managed 
to unload the dray. There were many 
extra boxes and pakages l)elonging to 
our new inmates, and my weakness 
made the job a long one. At last, how'- 
ever, I was rew^arded by Ned's handing 
me an English letter. I can hardly 
hope to make the stay-at-home read(;r 
understand wdth wdiat emotion I sought 
a solitary spot in which to open and 
read—nay, rather devour—the con¬ 
tents of my letter. The dear hand- 
w'riting, the deep interest I felt in every 
little scrap of home new's, the rapture 
of reading assurances of the love borne 
me by my people, all filled my heart 
w’ith a wave of tenderness. I read, in 
my mother’s writing, that she prayed 
daily that I might be kept from all 
liarm, and helped to w’ork manfully and 
honestly in my new' life. 

As I re-entered the cottage I met Ned, 
who kindly expressed a hope that I had 
received satisfactory new's. I answered 
him w'ith a .sort of dimness stealing over 
my sight, and a sudden lump in my 
throat, but for many a day after that 1 
felt brighter and stronger and happier, 
and more determined to deserve the 
love and approval of those who were' 
dearer to me than I knew until I had 
left them. 

“ I suppose you were rather astonished 
to see a girl looking over my shoulder 
just now, in the dray ] ” said Ned with 
a smile. 

“ Yes, I was indeed, to say nothing of 
being confounded and frightened wdien 
I found out that a young lady had heard 
what I said about the seed potatoes and 
that wretched Pot ! She must have 
thought me a bit mad ! Oh, by-the- 
bye, Ned, about that calf: I told 
Johnny that if there was anything to 
pay for him I w'ould he responsible.” 

Ned laughed pleasantly, and said that 
I had paid quite dearly enougli already 
by having to eat such horrid stuft'. 

“ Do the ladies intend to remain here 
long ? ” 1 asked. 

** Ye.s,” he answered ; “ My sister-in- 
law is out of health, and no wonder ! 
She fancies she has every ailment under 
the sun by turn, and the worst of it is 
she takes all sorts of remedies for these 
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ailimuits. It’s the quack medicines 
wliicli are killing her, and I've ju.st 
brought her up luue to give lier a chanct^ 
of getting w’ell, away from her quacks 
and quack physic. We don’t grow' those 
sort of g<Mitry in the bush, you know', 
so I'm sure shell get all right in no 
time." 

1 longed to ask sonu’tliing aliout the 
fair Lilian, but shyness and shall 1 
confess it ]—hunger restrained me. I 
was more anxious to have a private 
meal oil’ damper tlian to .see any young 
lady, no matter how* ))retty, so I confided 
my thoughts to Ned, w'lio understood 
me well enougli to go into the cottage 
and fetch me out a huge lump of damper, 
with which I just took the rough edge 
oil’my ferocious appetite before joining 
the others at supper. 

In the course of a few days our 
domestic arrangenuuits had certainly 
im]>roved. Ned and I of course gave 
up the cottirge to the ladies, and l>uilt 
ourselves a little bush hut to sleep in. 
Th<‘ pleasure of joining them at meals 
was enhanced by the improved comfort 
of ev(irything ; the nice clean table¬ 
cloth, the pretty new' cups and .saucers 
instead of our pannikins, and the bright 
spoons and forks which replaced our 
rusty steel prongs. Much of this 
polishing and cleaning fell to Johnny’s 
ot, and lie u.sed sometimes to growl at it. 

“ A dale o’ trouble, and all to no good ; 
it’s ‘Johnny’ here, and ‘Johnny’ there, 
and ‘ plaize to do this,’ and ‘ plaize to do 
that,’ till I wi.sh I was out again after 
the cattle.” 

“ But we are much more comfortable 
now', Johnny,” I argued, “ and I'm sure 
we live much better. 

“ The living’s right enough,” growled 
he, “but you could eat your tucker ju.st 
as well w'ithout them table-cloths and 
things ; and what's the good of them 
bits of scrub and stuti' the young 
’un puts on the taV)le w hen you're aitin ’ 
yer vittels ? people don’t Avant to ait 
scrub ! ” 

This was an allusion to poor Lilian’s 
attempts at table decoration, formed of 
leaves and boughs of various sorts and 
shades of green. I thought the little 
centre-piece looked charming, but it 
w'as quite thrown away upon Johnny, 
who.se fixed idea was that nothing 
.should be put on a table which could 
not be eaten. 

Yes, the “ living,” as Johnny called it, 
was certainly much better, for Ned had 
brought in a couple of cows, which gave 
us lots of milk, and even butter. Some 
cocks and hens had also been among the 
contents of the dray ; and w'e often 
hiul fresh eggs, besides an occiisional 
pudding or some other simple delicacy 
made by the skilful hands of pretty 
Lilian Reeves. 

“ Oh, .she’s pretty, is she ? ” I hear 
some one ask. 

Yes, Lily (I may as well call her Lily 
at once) w'as undeniably pretty. The 
most casual glance showed you a slim, 
graceful figure, “just as high as a man’s 
heart” (as a modern w'riter puts it), 
nice, distinct features, a blooming skin, 
telling of health and youth and acti 
vity, and eyes of the rare deep violet- 
blue which poets rave of. Is it any 
wonder that I thought her then, and I 
think her now, the most charming and 
lovely creature I had ever beheld ? (Yes, 


ma'am, it’s quite true, every word of 

Of course I admired her very much 
from the first moment 1 beheld her, and 
1 enjoyed her society when she w'a.s in 
a gay liumour, and did not tea.se me 
much l>y either laughing at me or put¬ 
ting on an injured air at my stupidity. 

The old lady did not trouble herself 
much about any one ; probalily slie w'a.s 
more seriou.sly t‘ng:igea in studying the 
development of some imaginary symp¬ 
toms, and the best metlud of curing 
them. Ned was more ob.servant, how¬ 
ever, although I tlo ni)t think he felt 
V(‘ry anxious al)Out the boy-and-girl 
friendship w'hich was evidently spring¬ 
ing up betw’een his niece and myself. 

“ Is this your lirst attack of calf-love, 
Harry ^ ” he ask<*d, suddenly, one day 
when we were w'alking together. 

I felt very indignant at this rough 
question, and airswered, coldly, that I 
m ither knew nor wished to know' what 
calf-love meant. 

“ Perhaps not, " he replied, “ but you 11 
have to go through w ith it some (biy, 
for it is assure to attack you as did liie 
measles when you w’ere a bal>y. All 
young men have it ; aiul I don't mind 
telling you that when 1 w’as your ag(‘ I 
had rather a sharp bout of it myself.'’ 

What Ned meant for a friendly hint 
hidden under the guise of chaff, only 
made me more shy and restu-ved tow'ards 
him than 1 .should naturally have l>een. 
But the day was not far distant w'hen I 
.suffered from the distnisci in its ino.st 
aggravated form, and I don't know' 
w'hetlier keeping my f(‘elings .so closely 
concealed did not add to my sufferings, 
wliicli were very real and acute in spite 
of the unroman tic name by which Ned 
called them. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—FIR.ST LOVE. 

As days and weeks went by, Lily 
R(H‘ve.s and 1 becanu* V(M'y go<Hl friends. 
Of course I had made iq) my mind that 
there niu.st b(‘ no .st»-onger feeling than 
friendship betwu^en u.s, as in the first 
place 1 only owned about five ]K)uik1s 
111 the world, and my position forbade 
anything more than an ordinary intt*- 
rest ill my employer s niec<‘. 

It W’as very ea.sy to make tliese good 
resolutions, butijuite a different matter 
to carry them out, as I v<'ry .soon found 
to my cost when 1 discovered that my 
heart w'as gone, ami w ith it my jieace 
of mind, my healthy, b<)yish enjoyment 
of the passing moimuit. I have not 
an idea how it came about, and can 
hone.stly declare it was in spite of my¬ 
self. But how could it be otherwise ! 
Our simple pastoral life threw’ us often 
together, and often alone. We might 
have been Paul and Virginia in their 
tropic island, or, indeed, Adam and Eve 
in the first garden, for all the social 
restrictions we met w ith, and btd'ort' 1 
knew' that I w’lis even on the verge of 
the cliff, lo ! I had tumbled over the 
precipice, and was many fatboms dee]i 
111 love w ith the bluest ('yes and swen^test 
voice ill all the w ide world. 

This W’as all very w(‘ll and very plea¬ 
sant, but the question immediately rose 
up before me. What .should I do ? If 1 
told Ned he w’ould only laugh, and 
drive me half mad by talking about 
calf-love ; that w as supposing he did 
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not tako, as he W(‘ll might, the matter 
more sei'iously, and ask me if 1 thought 
1 was justified in saying a word to any 
one on. the subject when I was earning 
just a lal)ourers wages and nothing 
more. I felt that in spite of my claim 
to l>e a gentleman I should be in reality 
acting like an unprincipled fool if I 
forgot my real position and dared to 
confess my love. No, I could not speak 
to Ned. 

And Lily! did she love me ? I thought 
so, and was even mad enough to hope 
she did. Should I tell Aer of my devo¬ 
tion, and how' ready 1 felt to lay down 
my life to prove it ? No, that did not 
seem honourable either, and I retained 
sufficient sense and command over ray- 
self to feel the bathos involved in pro¬ 
fessions, however genuine, of willing- 
ne.ss to die for the beloved object. 
Sometimes E felt that if I were to tell 
the truth, that I, a friendless, homeless, 
|X‘nniIess pauper, loved her, she might 
iet her sweet thoughts pity me, but to 
such dangerous pity I well knew' I had 
no right or claim. There seemed but 
one answer to my ceaseless self-ques¬ 
tioning, and it is obvious what it was 
when conscience asked and honour an- 
.swered. 

“ do away. Pack up your swag (your 
w orldly possessions will fit into it quite 
ejisily), shake hands calmly with the 
girl you love, and go out once more into 
the wdlderness like the vagrant you are. 
Leave the bright blue eyes and sweet 
voice far behind, to be thought of only 
as joys too precious for the gentleman- 
pauper.” 

Ye.s, that was what I ought to do, no 
<loul:)t about it; but day after day 
passed, and still I delayed to carry out 
the sentence of banishment pronounced 
by my reason and sense of duty. I 
kept saying meekly to myself, “ It will 
break my heart! ’’ “ Well, let it break,” 
the sterner self answered ; and then I 
thought, in a feeble sort of way, that 
^ter all I ought to ^ve Lily some hint 
of my heroic (!) resolution before carry¬ 
ing it out. 

Perhaps I did not seek an oppor¬ 
tunity very eagerly, for it w^as some 
little time longer before Mrs. Keeves 
inatle ojie by suddenly sitting down on 
a fallen tree during one of our evening 
rambles, and, declaring herself fatigued, 
bade Lily and me continue our walk a 
Jittle farther. 

So we strolled on, silently at first, 
whilst I tried to frame a sentence which 
would tell my sweet companion that I 
had made up my mind to leave the 
station. I wonder now if I ever 
should have taken courage to speak, 
though it was not .so much courage 
I lacked as the power to speak at all, 
so fast did my heart l>eat and so dry 
and parched were my lips. Presently 
-she gave me the opportunity at once 
dresided and desired, by saying in her 
soft, sympathetic voice, 

“ Do you know, Mr. Treverton, I sus- 

E ‘ct you have been feeling quite unw'ell 
tfdy.” 

“Why do you think so?” I asked, 
hoarsely. 

“ Ik^cause you are not nearly so bright 
and cheery as you used to be when we 
first came, " she said, innocently. 

“ No, .Miss Keeves, I am not so bright 
and cheery naturally, for I am very 


unhappy. How could it be otherwise 
when I am thinking of leaving you 1 

There, 1 had done it at la.st, and the 
effect 1 produced certainly startled my 
poor Lily as much as I could selfishly 
have desired. 8he stood quite still and 
turned very pale, but after a second’s 
muse walked slowly on, turning her 
lead slightly away, and saying, in an 
unsteady voice, which she vainly tried i 
to mak(* as cold and calm as possible, ! 

“ And do you think going away will | 
make you happier ? ” 

“ No ! ” I almost shouted ; and I felt | 
no difficulty in speaking now. “ How i 
can it ? I shall he a great deal more I 
wretched, for I shall be homeles.s, friend- j 
loss, and almost penniless.” 

“ Yes, I know you are poor,” said my 
Lily, more calmly, as I became more 
vehement, “ Emt you are a gentleman 
anil have a brave heart. Why should 
you go away to be miserable among 
strangers ? Does Uncle Ned know that 
you are thinking of leaving him ? ” 

“ No, not yet; but I am sure he would 
think me quite right to do so. Ghully 
I would stay if I could.” 

“ We shall be very sorry to lose you,” 
said Lily ; and commonplace as the 
words were, they evoked I know not 
what feelings of satisfaction, for with 
all her self-command, my love had not 
been able to keep a certain vibrating 
tone of tender regret out of her gentle 
voice. 

This impelled me to say, “Oh, yes, 

I know quite well I ought not to 
have askea any such question, but we 
are not always wise and prudent even , 
at nineteen years of age. Shall I stay, I 
Lily?” , . ; 

Simple as was the question, my calling 
her by her pretty home-name for the 
first time gave it its true significance, 
and with a little girlish alarm she 
turned homewards, saying, in trembling 
tones, 

“ Oh, you must not ask me ! Do what 
you think ri^ht.” 

So we rejoined Mrs. Reeves in silence, 
and yet I felt ever so much happier, for 
a true lover’s instinct told me tnat Lily 
would feel as I selfishly wished her to 
feel when the day of parting came : and 
every man who has loved will know 
that this certainly aftbrded me the only 
satisfaction I was capable of feeling. 

The quiet yet busy days succeeded 
each other, ^ly resolution to go away re¬ 
mained unchanged, and I went through 
all the balancing bliss and misery pecu¬ 
liar to my “head-over-ears"’ condition. 
Sometimes I built airy and absurd 
castles of good luck coming down the 
chimney, so to speak, and of Lily and 
me walking hana-in-hand through the 
flowery paradise into which a lover’s 
eyes turns this world of weeds and 
tares. Then, again, all was blackest 
despair — I was a banished, solitary 
wanderer, and Lily another man’s wife ! 
That was always the last turn of the 
screw; and as I contrived to convey .some 
inklii\g to poor little Lily of my de¬ 
spairing state of mind, it is no wonder 
sne grew anxious and unhappy too, 
and lost her merry ways and blooming 
colour. 

Mrs. Reeves never thought any 
one except herself could ever have a 
finger ache, and she did not notice that 
Lily’s eyes grew larger and her sweet 


face paler, but Ned was more observant, 
and one fine day he said, 

“ Look here, Lily 1 I’m going to have 
Gipsy brought in, and you must go 
for a ride whenever Harry can spare 
time to take you. I’m sure you don’t 
take exercise enough. You are not 
looking half so well as when you cam(‘ 
here, and I daresay you miss your rides. 

1 ought to have thought of that sooner.” 

So Gipsy was driven in and roughly 
groomeef by Lilly’s willing hands ; I 
would not let any one but myself fasten 
the saddle securely on the mare s back ; 
Ned swung his pretty niece lightly to 
her seat and I mounted one of the station 
hacks, and forth we rode the very next 
afteimwn. Lily rode beautifully, and 
never IcM^ked better than in her saddle, 
but this evening slie seemed to me to be 
riding reckless\v and carelessly. We 
galloped through the binsh in break¬ 
neck style, jumping logs, dodging traps 
in the shape of old saw-pits, and 1 began 
to feel almost provoked at the speed 
with which we were flying along the 
narrow track—Lily in front—which pre¬ 
cluded conversation as effectually as if 
we were miles instead of yards asunder. 
Still it was a glorious gallop ; the lights 
and shades, shimmering arnon^ the big 
I Australian forest trees, the delicious air 
through which we raced, and above all 
the slight figure in front of me, look¬ 
ing the personification of health and 
courage and graceful girlish beauty. 

The exercise soon brought bfick colour 
to her cheeks and brightness to her 
eyes, and when we paused to breathe 
the horses she spoke, more like her old 
self, in gay tones, of the exceeding 
beauty of the afternoon, and pointed 
out the lake-like stretches of river, of 
which we caught a glimpse from time 
to time, as the rays of the westering 
sun touched their smooth surface and 
made paths of ruddy glory, hardly per¬ 
ceived before they were shut out by 
tall trees from our dazzled siglit. 

On again, faster than ever. I began 
to feel angry and amazed at this reck¬ 
less riding, which compelled me to keep 
my old hack at his best pace not to 
lose sight of the flying damsel so far 
ahead in the narrow track. I was try¬ 
ing to lessen the distance between us 
in order to remonstrate against tearing 
through such thick bush at this insane 
speed, when I suddenly missed the 
pretty, upright figure before me, and 
saw instead through the dust a con¬ 
fused vision of horse and habit and girl 
rolling on the ground. I can never 
forget the horror of that moment. I 
believe I shrieked like a woman, whilst 
the few seconds it took me to reach the 
spot held more of dread and anguish in 
their brief passage than I should have 
thought could have been crowded into 
a lifetime. 

Was she dead ? No I thank the Mer¬ 
ciful God, she moves 1 I waus oil’ my 
horse and leaning over her in an in- 
.stant, swircely able to ask if she was 
hurt. She wjis lying on her right side, 
and. as far as t could see, appeared 
at least unbruised, but her legs were 
firmly pinned to the ground by the 
weight of the horse’s body, and his 
fore and hind feet were in dangerous 
roximity on either side of her precious 
ead. 

“I don’t think I am much hurt,’’ she 
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whispered, “ but I cannot move, and if fate had her horse attempted to rise ! So we paced slowly and silently 
the mare attempts to rise she kick befor«‘ I couUlhelp he?’. | homewards; our hearts were too full 

me. Can you take hold of her front My next care was to secure the i for si)ec-ch, l)Ut wlien we reached tlie 
legs and quietly turn heron her back 'I " hor-ses, for we were far from home, and slin tail, and befoi*e I stooi)e(I from my 
It will be seen that Lily took the i one of us, at least, quite unlit to walk I saddle to launove ir, Lily suddenly si\kl, 

lead, shaken and terrified as she must the many miles back to it. Indeed. I | in a very unsteady voice*, 

have berm, poor darling, and gave was trembling quite as much as Lily i “ I caii't go in, Harry, without saying 
directions as to what w’as to be done. when 1 came up to her at last, with a j how gr-ateful 1 am to you for saving 

But it must Ire remembered in excuse hor*so's bridle over each arm, and asked , my life. How can 1 ever thank vou 

for iny ignoi’ance that I had “assisted. ' her liow she felt. She could only smile ' enough?” 

as the French say, at very few acci- faintly, jioor child, and she lookerl so When I look back on that moment I 
dents on horseback, and at none where ; white and wan that I hastened to tie am astonished at my own audacity, and 
a woman was concerned. I did not, tlie horses’ reins to a branch, and mak- | yet at the time my answ(*r to' this 
therefore, question the wisdom of her ing a .sort of rough cup out of the fnig- | question, askcfl in tlie trembling tones 
suggestions, but carried them out ! ments of paper bark lying around, | of the girl I lo\ ed, and when tlie near 
promptly and carefully. I let my ' lunsteiied to the river bank and brought ' approach of a horrible death for lier 
own horse go, feeling sure he was too back a little water. This I did two or j seemed to have swept away all social 
thoroughly blown to stir from the spot, i three times, carrying it more steadily ! barriei s, appeal ed the only possible 
and crept on tiptoe up to the mai-e, each journey, and at last she seemed to i one. 

who was fortunately too much stunn(‘d * revive ; and after {assuring me that she | Our horst's were close together, and I 
by her fall to think of getting up just | felt no pain, except from a severe bruise i just Hung my arm round her waist, 

yet. I took firm hold of her front leg.s, ' on her arm, we remounted and rode ; drew her slight form to me, and gave 

and. with all my strength, levered her | slowly home through the fast-gathering ' her a good, honest kiss, which t<Md 
as tar on to her back as the saddle ^ twilight. Darkness soon fell, but the j its own stoiy, if ever kiss did ! Lily 
would allow. The moment the pressure track was ])lain and the .stars shone ' seemed to think my answer as natural 
was removed Lily scrambled and rolled | brightly. We could not go fast, partly and inevitabhi as 1 did, and we neither 
clear of her, not quite in the usual because the hoi ses were so blown, and of us siiid a word. I let down the slip 
graceful and composed fa.shion of heio- l i)artly because Lily s arm hurt her very I rail, and we rode up to the liou.se. 
ines in difficulties, it is true, but still . much, so we made but slow progress. | was .aiting, and I .s<aw him lift Lily our 

out of range of the mare’s legs, and Presently we heard a horse galloning of t .lo saddle, and I heard Mr.s. Keeves 

then .she got up and staggered to the towards us, and this proved to be Ned, burst out into eager questioning about 
foot of a tree, where she w^as fain to | who had ridden out in much alarm to the accident. Hut it was in a "dream, 
sink down again. look for us. He only stayed to .siitisfy ' and “ Love s young dream.” too, if ever 

It was too much happiness to see that : hinrself that Lily was safe, and to hear such a thing existed, that I led the 
Lily could move at all, and I let the from her that she thought the accident horses away, and helped Dilly to take 
mare’s fore legs fall, and darted to my must have been caused by her mare oti* and house the saddles, and .so forth, 
darling’s side. Befon> I had reached it, catelling her hoof in a rope-like root for I had given my love a ki.ss, and .she 
however, the mare had begun to plunge across the track, and then he turned i had not rel)uked me ! I envied no iniui 
and struggle to get up, and it made me j and rode home rapidly to relieve Mrs. ' on earth at that moment-—no, not a- 
sick to see where her hoofs went, and j Keeves from her great drejul and | king on his throne, 
how horrible must have been my Lily's i anxiety. (To be continued.) 
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I tHORPiNN the Accomplished liad re¬ 
solved to make another effort to 
discover people in the new-found land, 
and Thorward, being urged thereto by 
Freydisa, expre.ssed his willingness to 
join tlie expedition. 

So, as was usual among Scandina- 
viams, meetings were held and ways 
and means discinssed in public. At one 
of the.se great g.athenngs Leif pre- 
sidwl, and Thorward asked him whether 
he would sell the booths which he had 
built two years ago upon the margin of 
the lake near which they wintered. 

Leif would not sell the booths, to 
which he seemed to have a strong 
attachment, but he offered ThorAvard 
and the rest the use of them to winter 
in, upon condition that they sliould 
repair such damages as might arise in 
conseq u ence. This Avas of cou rse agreed 
to, and Leif Avas asked to take command 
of the united creAvs, but he declined, 
because he thought his duties in promot¬ 
ing Christianity in Greenland claimed 
all his time and energy. His father, he 
declared, Avas growing old and more 
opposed to entering the Christian 
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Church than ever, although he let his 
, son do as he liked amongst the peoiile. 

Thus he had mther a peculiar task, on 
I one hand to preserve old Eirik in good- 
temper, and on the other to promote the 
! spread of Christianity. He thought i 
j this duty more incumbent on liim thnn 
' sailing to this western coast to make 
discoveries. His .ship, however, he , 
I would give most gladly to help the 
i others in their .search. 

This was a, noble gift, and was recei ved 
^ with great delight. The Sleipner Avas in 
good sailing trim, a Danish ves.sel railed 
j the Getion had been bought by Thor- 
! Avard, so that at present there aaci'C 
! three to bear the hardy Norsemen to 
! the Avest. Thorfinn luul bought the 
! Sleipner in conjunction Avith a wealthy 
i chief named Thorold Gamla.son, but 
i noAv that the old Kolf-Krake Avas given 
; them thus handsomely, 1'hortinn as- ■ 
i sumed eoinmand of her Avhile Thorold 
took the Sleipner. The hunter Thorhall I 
joined the Getion, Edric, accompanied i 
by Nils (with Avhom he had sworn 
I brotherhoofl according to the Northern 
, custom), joined their old ship Rolf- | 


Krake, and v’ery glad they AA’ere to 
serve As itli Tliorlinn. 

It Avill be seen that of the names of 
p(‘r.sons in this history the greater 
number had the name of Thor to form 
the first and most important syllable. 
The reason is that on the island Thor 
Avas mme Avorshipped than the otlier 
gods, and ])eople gave his name more 
gladly than any other to their little 
om*s. 

Hut of those AA'ho joined the expedi¬ 
tion all Avere not Icelanders ; there Avere 
NorAvegians,Swedes,and Danes. Among 
the form(‘r, two brothers, named Helgi 
and Finnbogi, Avere most prominent as 
clever .sailors and excellent commanders 
in their respective stations. It Avas 
arranged that these three .ships .should 
sail to ^larkland and to Vinland. there 
to get Avhat treasures they could tind in 
Avood and grapes, and then return to 
Iceland Avith the results of their 
endeavours. There Avere in all one 
hundred and sixty men and women, fur¬ 
nished Avith cattle and with live stock 
in abundance. 

What a high time was that at Rey 
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kiavik when the three ships weighed 
anchor ! the old Rolf-Krake sailed off 
hrst with Leif, who wanted to return to 
•Greenland to his father, who loved to 
have his favourite with him. 

Nothing particular occurred upon the 
passage. There were so many ladies 
■down below that the stout champions 
were w’ell waited on, and served with 
ale, and mead, and wine, while regularly 
at the midday meal, huge portions of 
smoked and salted flesh of goats, of elks, 
of boars, and bears were served with as 
much parade as was observed in any 
w^ealthy hall on land. 

“This is something like,” said little 
Nils. “ The more one has of a seaman’s 
life the better one likes it. How those 
fellow's sing to their oars ! ” 

“ I like to pull in silence,” answered 
Edric. “ It takes up half the attention 
and uses up much strength to sing at 
work ; 1 think a good long silent pull 
is stronger than a noisy one.” 

“ But not so jolly, ’ said a sturdy 
champion sitting just behind him. 
‘'What we lo.se in force we gain in 
heart, my lad, and that is more than 
half the battle.” 

Presently Nils inquired, “Why does 
not Osric join us ? ” 

Then the same champion answered 
with a grin “ Ha-ha— he join us i No, 
lad, he is far too great a dandy now. 
His hands would hardly bear the touch 
■of these rude oars. He likes things 
gilt and painted. Well, we may gild 
the dragon’s prow and paint her 
sides, but he would have the oars all 
decorated ! Silken sails, perhaps, gold- 
plated mast, ha, ha ! Dandies are bet- 
tf^r on the firmer land than on the 
rolling waves ! ” 

“ Osric is no milksop! A better 
sailor never stepped than he, for I have 
seen him when the winds and waves— 
aye ! and the icebergs too, have done 
their best to daunt the bravest, but Osric 
never flinched. As to his love of dres.s, 
thou art thyself no sloven, and every 
warrior likes to .see his armour bright 
and all his gold rings burnished ! ” 

“Aye, my hwl, that is true. I like 
thy si)irit; stand up for absent friends, 
although the adage says ‘ the absent 
have no friends’—pull away, pull away, 
brothers ! ” 

There were no ravens sent away to 
try the distance or direction of the land. 
Thorfirin the Accomplished was an ac¬ 
complished sailor, and within four days’ 
time from when they started the three 
good ships anchored in Eirik’s fiord. 

Old Eirik wjis upon the ness him.self 
watching the vessels as they came. 
Njord, the puppy, had growui nearly 
out of puppyhooci—nay, quite .so as to 
size, but in his face and manner he was 
nothing but a great, big puppy still. 
His size astonislied every one, and, taken 
in conjunction with his uncouth gam¬ 
bols, made him perhaps as celebrated in 
his way as the old yarl himself. 

“ Ah, Njord, my lad ! ” said Eirik ; 
“ thy proper master will be coming soon 
to see thee, then thou wilt leave old 
Eirik all alone and join the other young 
ones!” 

Njord looked up knowingly at Eirik 
a.s if to .say, “ You know you are talking 
nonsen.se I ” and then stood up upon his 
hinder legs to put his huge fore paw's on 
Eirik’s shoulders, who laughed aloud 


and said, “ Thou art too knowing for a 
dog, almost. I sometimes think some 
elf must, for a frolic, have taken thy 
queer form, for such a dog was never 
seen before. Look, Arvid Bersison ! 
Tell me, is that a dog or not ? ” 

The champion thus addressed replied, 
“ I know not w'hat he is ; but if he be an 
elf^ despite his jet-black coat, I’ll swear 
it IS a white elf underneath, for, instead 
of luring children to destruction, he 
saves their lives with wonderful dex¬ 
terity. This very spring he saved no 
less than ten. I say ’tis wonderful! 
Dog or no dog, he is lucki/ / ” 

“ What so surprises me,” said Eirik, 
“ is that anything I say to him he under¬ 
stands as well as I ! Now just look at 
him ! ” 

He w'as something to look at as the 
Rolf-Krake lowered her sail and came 
alongside Eirik’s jetty, impelled by the 
momentum acquired from the oars, 
which quickly were laid in and placed 
upon tlie crutch with the precision of a 

g srfect drill. Njord was beside him.self. 

efore the ship could reacli the jetty he 
was in the w’ater and sw'imining rapidly 
towards that portion of the ship where 
Edric had his station, and was stand¬ 
ing, having rapidly laid in hismon.strous 
oar upon the crutch and seized his spear 
and javelin as quickly from the mck, 
the pattern of a youthful warrior ready 
for any fate. 

Thortinn observed the boy to note 
which feeling was the stronger in his 
mind—affection for the dog or disci- 
line, and he could see the struggle in 
is mind, one impulse bidding him 
throw discipline aside and leap to meet 
his old and well-loved playfellow ; the 
other holding him as stiff and stern as 
the ship’s mast itself. 

Plea.sed with the conquest, Thorfinn 
said, “ Throw' yonder dog a rope there, 
Edric Sigvardson. I wonder whether 
he will have the sense to use it. Just 
take a turn wdth a small line around 
thy javelin and lower it. See if he be 
so clever as to put his fore paw's on it 
and hold on while we draw him up.” 

This strange experiment was wit¬ 
nessed in immense excitement, for 
Njord obeyed the orders to the letter, 
but could not very well hold on, and as 
they drew him up he tumbled off into 
the w'ater. Edric, remembering the 
sharks, drew up the rope and cast his 
javelin on shore with so much force as 
to plunge it deep into the stem of one 
of Eirik's lindens. 

“ Hey, Njord, boy ! Fetch it I ” 
Rapidly the grand dog turned, and 
soon had gained the lano—but not too 
soon, for all on board could see the 
hideous dorsal fin of a fierce Greenland 
shark gliding above the water. The dog 
was saved. He ru.shed up to the tree ; 
he seize^d the lavelin between his teeth, 
but Edric had discharged it wdth such 
force that Nibrd could not w'ithdraw it 
before the ship had fully reached the 
jetty, and all the champions, stepping 
on the shore, had formed in marcning 
order. Then the javelin was loosed, and 
Njord came dancing back in triumph 
with it in his mouth. 

Then came the other ships whose 
crews w'ere disembarked, and Eirik 
welcomed them to Greenland. The 
crew's all marched together to the hall, 
and there the boards were spread, and 


mead was drunk in the old Northern 
way. 

The lawsuit between Ulf and Edric 
was sjxiken of as the topic of greatest 
interest in Iceland at the moment. 
When Eirik heard of it, he w'as almost 
beside himself with rage. “ My son ! ” 
he cried. “ No, never let him use the 
name of Eirikson again. Old as I am, 
no shame had come near me until 
this son, this Ulf, was born to shame 
me. I cast him off, disowning him as 
son of mine for ever. Let this be noted 
by the men of law. I cast the fellow 
off ten years agone, for conduct ill-be¬ 
coming Odin’s blood, which flows within 
my veins. He loved the flatterer, the 
jester, the drunkard, the fop, and, as a 
natural consequence, has sunk beneath 
them alL Champions, my heart is sad ! 
Bear with me, for I think my hes.rt 
must break ! Now listen. I shall not 
long remain on earth. I long for high 
Valhalla, as the river yearns to reach 
the sea, but ere I go, remember, I 
bequeath my grandson to your charge. 
All my estates in Greenland go to Leif, 
but I decree that all I have in Iceland 
shall be Edric’s. He must outwit this 
Ulf, and should he do so, and gain the 
whole of Greendale to himself, my 
spirit will be happy. Thus, as a solemn 
duty, Edric, thou must contrive to win 
thy land again ; for it is thine as it was 
mine, and afterwards thy father’s. 
What Ulf has done I will not say ; suf¬ 
fice it, he, of all the world, has brought 
dishonour, and shamed my old grey 
hairs.” 

This speech was calculated to affect 
the Norsemen to the very heart; there 
was a murmur like a distant growl, in 
which the voice of Njord was heard to 
loin, which was regarded as a most un¬ 
lucky omen—for Ulf at least. 

The champions passed the night on 
shore, and in the morning took their 
leave of Eirik and his favourite Leif. 
Then, getting all on board, weighed 
anchor, and continued on their course 
towards the new-found land. 

And first of all they coasted all along 
the Greenland shore until they reached 
the s|X)t upon the western coast where 
Leif had rescued Thorward and his wife. 
Thence they sailed south for two days 
more until tliey came to “ Stoneland,” 
as'it had been called. Here they found 
many foxes, and large flat stones, full 
five-and-twenty feet across, peculiar to 
the country. Two more days brought 
them to the woody shores of Mark land, 
where they killed a bear on an island 
near the coast, which, from that cir¬ 
cumstance, was named Bjomi) (Byar- 
ney—Bear Island), and then they sailed 
away for many days, still going south 
and coasting until they came to such a 
shore as very much astonished them, 
because of the trackless waste of snow- 
white sand stretching along apparently 
to endless space. 

Here Thorfinn thought it best to go 
on shore and stretch the rowers’ limbs ; 
and, though there was no attraction in 
this huge, monotonous desert, the men 
and women too were glad to have the 
change. 

They went on shore in safety, and 
tlien the march began ; but, judge of 
Ednc’s horror when, after an hour’s 
walk along the interminable flat, the 
ground appeared to rise—that is to say. 
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instead of walking on a plain, there 
seemed to be a sharply-rising ground 
before them, whieh they must ;ill 
ascend ! On speaking to a chjnn])ion 
near him of this rising ground the war¬ 
rior laughed, and said, 

“Art mad, friend Edric ? I se(‘ no¬ 
thing but the plain !" 

Edric then spoke to one who walked 
beside him on the otluM* side, and asked 
him if he saw the rising hill. 

“See it ! Of course f do ! Dost tliiidv 
me blind ? 

Thortinn, who marched in front of 
Edric, turned his head, and then ex¬ 
claimed in wonder and amaze, “ Halt ! *’ 
The wliole party halted, and turned 
round to see what wonders he beheld, 
ind lo ! the ground behind them seemed 
tv have risen like a wall standing al- | 
most on end, while at th(^ top of this 
the ships were standing upside down ! * 

The stern discipline of Scandinavian i 
warriors prevailed even in this tidying ! 
moment. Kot a murmur was expressed. 
All the men halted, faced about, and | 
saw their ships above the level of their 
line of march, keel upwards ! 

Thorhall was first to speak. 

“You Christians say there is no j 
‘Trolldom ’ (magic) in the world. Well, 
what is that*? That is .some trick of 
either Christian priests or Northern 
trolls. Now let us see who is the troll 
amongst us?” 

Saying these words, he took his ashen 
spear and shaved two splinters from it 
with his knife. Then he ran on befoi'i; 
the vanguard part\^ and placed these 
splinters crosswise in the way which 
they were bound to pass. He then 
begged Thortinn to make the little army 
pass in single file, so that each man or 
woman should cross these splinters as 
they went. 

To humour him the chief complied, 
but, to the great surprise of Thorhall, 
each person passed without disturbing 
them, whereas if there had been a troll 
amongst tliem, male or female, the 
sticks or splinters from the a^k (the 
sacred tree of Odin) w^ould stmight 
have separated from the cross-like form 
in which they had been placed, and 
have arrangeci themselves jiarallel one 
to the other. Now, as no change 
took place, Thorhall was nonplussed, 
shook his head, looked foolish, and 
said no more until they reached the 
water s edge, where he exclaimed, “By 
the red beard of Thor, it is too much ! ” 
for as they nuirched nearing the water’s 
edge the strange delusion vanished. 
The ships were as they ought to be, and 
showed no sign of movement. Thor¬ 
hall looked round and gazed inland, 


* Hitchcock, in his “Geology of the ^fassa- 
chusetta Beaches,” notices the mirage which the 
Scandinavians observed. 


I and then exclaimed, pointing hi.s fiiig(*r 
in the air a.^^ to a spot some forty h\ c 
degrees abo^'o the le\ cl i^lain. 

Look yonder ! Ts that trolldom, or 
what is it ? ” 

Each eye was turned in that direc¬ 
tion. The hind again si'emed raised up 
like an iucliued plane, upon the vergtj 
of which a host of strange, uncanny, 
elf-like things were .stimding on tlieir 
heads.” 

“(Tet all on board as (piickly as ye 
I may ‘I ” cried Thortinn. “ 1 like it not, in 
faith. What may these wonders nu an'? 
That f shall never know. On board !” 

So w'itli haste and precipitation they 
left this fearful place, giving it th(‘ 
name of “ Furthu-Strandir,” or the 
Marv^ellous Strands. 

They saileil away south-west until 
they found the coast grow more attrac¬ 
tive. Headlands, peaks, and bays broke 
the monotony of tike long coast line 
Into one of tliese they entered, and 
there cast anchor. Thortinn now d(‘ti*r- 
mincd on sending soiiu* two or three on 
shore instead'of risking a whole ci-ew in 
an uncanny expedition like the last. 
There were among the champions many 
who claimed a right to go on shore and 
make this search, connected as it was 
with danger, which th(*y loved, 
i But Thortinn ordered otherwise, and 
' ruled that Edric should go with Nils 
and bring tliem news of wliat the land 
! w'as like. Tliey were supplied with food 
.sufficient for three days, hung in two 
.sacks, one I’ound the neck of each. 

How the boys gloried in their mission ! 
But Thortinn, seeing how miicli prid(‘ it 
gave them, explained his lnoti^ (‘ to be 
only to save more valuabl(‘ livt^.s. “ For,” 
lie observed, “should ye be killed the 
loss would not l^e felt ; but should a 
champion fall wo could not well supply 
it.” 

“And,” .said little Nils, “if he should 
fall it would be very pleasjint for our 
friend Ulf Eirikson ! ” 

“ (^all him wot frioid ” said Thortinn. 
“ It is a sacred word, and should not so 
be used. Ulf is a nithing and a cowai-d. 
No terms are strong enough to])aint his 
baseness ; call liim not friend ! If Edric 
feels the force of Avhat Nils fears, he can 
remain on board, and I v/ill send a 
champion.” 

“ I never said I would not go ! ’ said 
Edric, so indignantly that all the 
warriors laughed. “I will go gladly 
with my little brother Nils.” 

So they set off, provided, as we said, 
with three daj^s’ food : but at the? end 
of their first day’s journey Nils cried, in 
great excitement, “ See, Edric, yonder 
fields ! What kind of grass is that ? 
Surely it is not corn ! ” 

“Aye, but it is, though!” answered 
Edric—“ wild corn in great profusion. 


This is splendid n(‘ws I Come, Nils : 

' look, ja^nfh*!’ is a Jiill c()\ (‘rt*d with greeii 
plants 1 wonder what th(‘y are. Let 
us i-un for the hill.” 

So they ran for “the hill,” and in a 
I sliort time had reached tlie foot of a 
rising ground covered with vines laden 
with lu.soious grapes. 

“Why, this is a second Wineland, 
Nils ! ” ei i(*d Fdric. “ Tliese grapes are 
better than the first I ” 

“1 think,” said Nils, “that they are 
just the .same, and this is only anuthcr 
part of Wineland ! ” 

“’fhe grapes are like tliosi" found by 
Tyrker ; Imt this is not so far down 
.south as Lief-hooths a!*e. The whole 
coast seems to me to be one ma.ss of 
gnipes and corn—a very fruitful land 
of bread and wine I ” 

“Edric, I am so hungry: sit down 
here witli me and finish up the nieat 
I and bread, and after that the gi*apes 
I will taste more plea.santly than ever.’ 

I “ That will never do. We must re 
member we shall \vaiit to eat to 
morrow.” 

“ Can't we eat grapes ? ” 

I “No, that would not be wise ; but 
this, I think, would do. Let us <‘at well 
at pre.sent, and take the bread and meat 
I that may be left open in our hands, fill 
ing the bags with corn and grapes ; 

! thou shalt have grapes and I the corn ” 
So they sat down and made a hearty 
meal, and filled their bags respectively 
i with grap(‘s and corn They tlieii 
marched seawards, intending to rejoin 
their shins : but somehow clouds arose, 

, and niglit closed in. Bain fell in 
torrents, and S(*eing no stars the boys 
made a false turn in getting back which 
I led them fi*om their way. The morning 
came, but brought them no reli(‘f. Tliey 
knew not how to turn, so they kept on 
j as straight as possible ; and wdien again 
tin* ni"lit came on they fancied they 
could h(‘ar the breakers dashing on 
. the beach. 

■ So they walked on asjain. They 
: walked the whole night tlirougli, and 
; then wlien morning dawned they .saw 
the s(‘a, but it was not the bay in wliich 
tli(‘ sliips had anchore*d —tliat w as clear 
enough 

i “ Well, this is plea.sant, Edric ; what 
are we to do '? ” 

' “ Wait XJfitiently. Halloah, Nils, ju.st 

look yonder ! What is that now coming 
round that ness ? ” 

“ A ship ! a dragon ship ! Hurrah ! ” 
“ But liow can we got to her ? ” 

“ Fastmi thy bag upon the spear and 
' wn\ e it. I do the same with mine--so. 

, They must see us now.” 

The result of this iiiaiueuvre must be 
I left for another chapter. 

{To he continued.) 


HOW TO MAKE A 


O NE of the most interesting and instruct¬ 
ive uses to whieh the iiiagie lantern 
can be put is the exhibition of iiii(*roseo])e 
slides r but as these slides are too small 


MIGEOSCOPE FOE USE WITH THE 

By Frank Chasemore. 

PART I. 

for the ordinary stage of the lantern, and 
as the focusing lens is of too low a jtower, 
a special arrangement must Ije made for 
their use. 


MAOIC LAHTEEH. 


This paper 'will de.serilie fully how thl^ 
special arrangeiiieiit is to lie made and fixed 
to the lantern 

The micro.>cope here de-scribed will not 
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be limited to the use with the lantern, but from the end B of tlie Ixidy tube. Finish 
can Ix^ used as an ordinary iuicrosco])e by i the tube up with tine "lass jiaper. 
detachiii" it from the nozzle of the lantern You luu.st next nuiKe the lens or foiuis- 
The microscope, of w'hicli Fi". 1 is the | in" tube E E E E. As the size of this will 


Fig. I. 

external and Fig. 2 the sectional view, depend on the diameter of the lenses, you 

consists of A A A A the "body, Avhich is a must first jmrehcose these. Get thenr at 

brass or tin tul>e, o])en at one end and some good optician’s. You cannot do l>etter 

closed at the other hy a jdate of metal than to get them of Messrs. Dolland and 

having a circular aperture in the centre Sons, Ludgate Hill. Ask for two double 

about one inch in diameter. In this circu- convex lemses, each having a focal length 1 

lar a|>erture is fastened a short tube, in of two inches They will cost about 3s. 6d. I 

which slides the lens or focusing tulie the pair. The diameters will Ije alxiiit one j 

E E E E, which carries at its inner end two and a quarter inches. | 

lenses F F, with a diaphragm n n t>etween Make a brass tulje two and a quarter ; 
them to cut otV all rays that do not pass inches long, and having an inside diameter 

through the centre of them. C is a slot, of about one a.:d a quarter inches, or the 

whicli there are two, cut in the lK)dy tul>e , diameter of the lenses, so that they will go 

for the slides to be pushed into. The slides ; in easily. Cut the ends oH* quite .square 


Fig. 2. 

are held in position by the tubes and plate 
D D D I) D D, forming a clip, which Is Kept 
prcs.sed against the slides by the action of a 
spiral spring. G G are two small .screws to 
fix the clip back while removing the slide. 
These screws are screwed into the short 
tube of the clip, and work in two slots cut 
in the top and bottom of the bo<ly. The 
end B of the l)ody is fixed into the short tulje 
in the nozzle of the lantern that carries the 
focusing tube. 

We will now set to work at making this 
microscope, and the first part to l>o made is 
the body tube. This can be made out of 
brass or tin. Hra.ss looks best, and if you 
hanl-solder the joints it will l)e neaVer, 
as tiie edges will not require to l)e lapjKid, 
which will allow the tubes to fit into each 
other closer. If you can get a piece of brass 
curtain pole that is the right size to fit 
nicely into the tul>e in the nozzle of the 
lantern, so much the better; but if not, get 
a piece that is too large and make it smaller 
by splitting it along the brazed joint (which 
can l)e seen easily on the inside a.3 it is 
copjxjr coloured), and cutting otF a strip 
along one of the cut edges and soldering it 
together again. Or you can make the tul>o 
out of a j)iece of sheet brass by bending it 
round a piece of round wood and soldering 
the joint. Directions for hard soldering are 
given on page (iOS of ^’olume vii. of the 
“Boy’s Own Paper.’" Article, ‘ My Model 
Boats." 

The tulje is to be three inche.s long from 
end to end. The en<ls are to be finished oflf 
quite square. 

(ml the slots c c one on each side of the 
tube, making them one and a quarter 
inches long and three-eigliths or an inch 
wide. The back edges are to be half an inch 


turn in the edges ot one end to form a | 
slight shelf all round. Place one of the j 
lenses in the tulie, resting on this shelf, and 
fix it there by slidiii" in on to it a strip of 
cardboard one eighth of an inch wide, and 
long enough to fit lightly in the tube with¬ 
out the ends lapning 

Cut out a circular ]>iece of cardboard for the 
diaphragm H H, having a diameter exactly 
equal to the inside diameter of the tulie, and I 
! cut a circular a|)erture in the centre half an 
j inch in diameter, and place this diaphragm I 
inside the tube resting on the cardboard j 
ring. On this place another cardboard ring 
the same size as the first one, and on this I 

t dace the second lens. Fasten this lens in ! 
)y sliding into the tube a bra.ss w ire ring 
right on to the lens, or by glueing in a ring 
of cardboard. The inside of the tube and 
all the pieces of cardboard must be black¬ 
ened to absorb side lights. 

{To be continued). ! 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Dogs of War and their History. 

The idea lately taken up in earne.st in 
the German and Russian armies of using 
dogs for military purixises has been generally | 
talked of as an innovation. This, however, 
j as M. Meunier shows in a learned i,i 

the JRecuc Sctcniijiquc, is a mista .. Dogs , 
of war, it api>ears, were well knowm to the j 
great nations of ancient times, and Greeks [ 
and Romans and dews and Gentiles nuule i 
, use ot the tearle.ss, intelligent animal, whose I 





value is now' once again to lie put to the 
test. The Greeks had do^ in every one of 
their fortre.sses ; and K. Blaze, one of M. 
Meunier’s authorities, tells a good story of an 
outpost that was (XTupied by strong watch¬ 
dogs only. Oppo.siie Corinth, facing the 
sea, such an outjK)st was situated, guarded 
by fifty dogs. One night the enemy began 
to disembark. The garrison w as drunk and 
the dogs had to keep back the aggressors. 
They fought like lions, and forty -nineof them 
were killed. The only survivor, Soter, 
rushed away in hot haste, gave the alarm 
ill the camp, and the enemy was driven 
Imck. The Romans, a.s every one knows, 
were less fortunate on a similiar occasion, 
where the geese performed the task of the 
dog ^3 in calling the attention of the soldiers 
to the Gauls scaling the w alls of the Capitol, 
while the viogs were fast asleej). As a 
punishment for the unfaithful servants a 
religious ceremony, at which even Plutarch 
had still occasion to laugh on Ixdiolding it, 
was thereafter annually performed at Rome. 
Its chief feature was that some dogs were 
taken through the streets with great jiomp, 
whipped at every cross-road and in every 
public place, and finally hanged on a cross 
of the wood of the elder-tree, near the 
Temple of Youth. Even in the .sixteenth 
century two Turks performed a similiar 
ceremony in memory of the dogs w Inch had 
devoured the coqjse of Mohammed. In 
Dalmatian and Croatian garrisons dogs of 
war were kept, in the seventeenth century, 
wliose duty it was to reveal by their bark¬ 
ing the pre.sence of the Turkish .soldiers ; to 
run to their masters and make them 
acquainted not only with the fact of the 
approa<-h of the enemy, but also to point out 
in the forest the ])lace w here the aggressors 
were hidden. But, asks M. Meunier, is it 
jKissible for a dog to distinguish diflerent 
nationalities? It is imiiossible to give a 
certain answ er to this question, but so much 
is certain, that the ancients had very well 
noted that the dog had this peculiar faculty. 
Minerva’s temple at Daulia was yarded by 
dogs which were trained w ith sucli care that 
they could distinguish Greeks and bar- 
iiarians, lavishing care.sses on the former 
and barking continually if any of the latter 
arrived. And not only were dogs made use 
of in ordinary warfai*e, but from the time 
of the Roman Empire downwards almost to 
our own day the slave-huntei-s have had 
invaluable assistants in their cruel, gigantic 
bloodhounds. In conclusion M. ^leunier 
descrilies Horace A'ernet’s touching picture 
of the chicn du r^qinicut, w hich creeps up 
with bleeding head and shattered feet to his 
two friends the drummei*s; but does not 
mention the most famous of all recent dogs 
of war, the faithful Rcgimentshuml who 
went through the whole of the last Franco- 
German war, and has now’ well-earned his 
place on one of the magnificent bas-reliefs 
round the Sieges Siiule at Berlin. 


An Elephant’s Feast. 

About two o’clock on the morning of 
Septeml>er 26th, an elephant telonging to 
the Olympic Circus, which w as travelling the 
country, broke out of the stables at Rugby 
and burst o\^n the dtxir of a small cottage 
adjoining, squeezed in and unfastened the 
cupboard, and ate a dozen jxits of jam, a 
gallon of pickled onions, a quantity of 
damsons, a pound of meat, a loaf, a pound 
of butter, and a quantity of sweets. Haying 
demolished everything in the provision line, 
he sw’allowed tlie window’ plants, and then 
ex:;mined some ornaments on the chimney- 
piece, laid them carefully on the sofa, and 
enjoyed himself for nearly tw’o hours before 
lie was got out. 
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THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 


I P a light heaH and faith in one’s own 
goofl luck are omens of success, 
Mali Eailsford undoubtedly (‘iitered on 
his new duties at (Jrandcourt under the 
most favouraide of auspices. 

It would not have l^een to his discredit 
if his light heart had acknowledged 
even slightly the weight of the re¬ 
sponsibility it was undertaking. But, 
as a matter of fact, it was all the 
lighter for that veiy responsibility. The 
greater the busk, he argued, the greater 
the achievement ; and the greater the 
achievement the greater the triumph. 

A less sanguine hero might have oeen 
daunted by the pictures with which his 
nervous friends did their best to damp 
his ardour. 

Grover, delighted as he was at the 
success of his friend s application, took 
care to keep the rocks aheiul well above 
the surface in all his letters and con¬ 
versations. 

Railsford laughed him pleasantly to 
scorn. 

“ My life is insured,” said he, gaily. 
“ I stand six feet two in my socks ; I 
have in ray day known how to hit out 
from tlie shoulder. I really cannot 
tremble as much as you would like me 
to do.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, a good life, and 
six feet two in your socks, and hits out 
from the shoulder, won’t pull up Moss’s 
house, or give you a hold on your boys.” 

“Of course not, 1 know that; but 
they’ll help me to go through with what 
I have to do like a man.” 

“ But you’ve not only to go through 
with it yourself, but take the Shell, or 
at least your hou.se, with you.” 

“ .Vll the more need for a strong arm. 
My dear boy. I’m not bragging, but you 
don’t suppose, surely, that I ought to 
be cowecl by my difficulties before I’ve 
seen them. It’s not your rule.” 

“ I don’t mean that; what I want to 
explain is, that there’s a difference 
between a fight and a triumphant pro¬ 
gress.” 

“ As much difference as there is be¬ 
tween a fight and a stampede. May I 
not prefer the fight to end in the 
triumph rather than the stampede ?” 
Grover lauglie<l, and gave it up. 

“ Go and fight the wild beiists at 
Ephesus with the oak crown already on 
your brows, old man. I’ll look on.’’ 

“Thanks. Ave Ca^mr, iiiorituriui U 
sahitat ! And now let’s know about the 
class-l>ooks they use in the Shell.” 

Grover’s was not the only attempt 
made to intimidate our hero. A week 
or so before he entered upon his duties, 
a^ nervous-looking man called to see 
him. It was Mr. Moss, the late master. 

“ I hear you have been ax)])ointed to 
my house,” he said, by way of explana¬ 
tion, “ and I thought it would be only 
friendly to call and tell y^ou the sort of 
thing you are to expect when you go 
there.” 

“ Thank.s, very much,” said Railsford, 
with a smile of the corner of his 
mouth. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed. 

CHAPTER IV.—“ VENI, VIDI,-” 

“ You may l>e made of cast iron, or be 
possessed of the paticuice of a .Job,” 
began this cheiuy advi.ser. “If so, 
you’re all right. I wasn’t either.” 

“ Did you find the boys unmanage¬ 
able I ” 

“ No—not more than other boys—all 
boys, of course, are the swoiti foes of 
law' and oi-der, and nobody imagines 
anything else. No, your difficulties, if 
you have anything like my luck, will 
I>e more with your colleagues than your 
subjects.’’ 

“ And how do they make themselves 
objectionable t ” tisked the new master, 
rather contemptuously. 

Mr. Moss did not miss the tone of the 
question, and fired up him.self. 

“ Of course, if t/au don’t mind being 
.systematically snubbed at head-quar¬ 
ters—thwart(»d and slandered by your 
fellow-masters—baulked in every at¬ 
tempt to improve the condition, either 
of your house or the .school—and mis- ^ 
represented and undermined in your 
intluenco among your Ixiys, you may go 
up and enjoy it. I didnx. That’s wdiy 
I left.’’ I 

“At any rate, I have one friend 
among the masters—Grover.” 

“On, poor Grover. He is the only • 
mastei* w ho can get on at all, and he . 
does so by effacing himself on every ' 
pos.sible occasion, and agreeing with ; 
everybody.’' ! 

“Not a very noble character to hear | 
of one’s friend,” said Railsford, who w-as 
b^inning to get tired of this jeremiad. 

“1 don’t blame him ; he can stand i 
more than you or I can.” j 

“That, I .suppose, is meant for a com- : 
pliment to me ? ” .said Railsford, laugh- ; 
ing. “ You think, then, I would be wise j 
to back out before it is too late ? ” 

“ I don’t say that, only— ” : 

“Only you pity me. Thanks, very 
much.” 

That evening Railsford sent a line to 
Grover. 

“ Tell me in two words why Moss left 
Grandcourt.” 

A telegram came next moniing, “ In¬ 
compatibility of temper.” 

'whereat the new master chuckled 
and dismissed the lugubrious ex-ma.ster j 
and liis friendly warnings from his I 
mind. 

But although the gloomy prognostica¬ 
tions of his Job’s comforters failed in the 
least to depress his spirits, one very 
small cloud hovered occasionally on tlib ; 
horizon. 

This was the attitude of his worthy 
and respected prospective pupil and 
brother-in-law', Arthur Herapath. i 

That young gentleman, wdio had been 

E riulently kept in the dark wdiile term ; 

isted, w'as, as may be imagiiu'd, con- ! 
siderably astounded on arriving home 
to be met wnth the news that the new- 
of the Shell at Grandcourt w'as 
to be MaiRailsford. 

“ What a lark ! ” he exclaimed. 

Now, genial as the remark wa.s, the 
tone in which it was uttered was not | 


calculated to inspire confidence in the 
breasts of those to whom it was ad¬ 
dressed. 

There was more of enjoyment in it 
than r(‘sp(‘ct. Yet boys will i>e boys, and 
w ho can gauge the depths of a nature 
below the .smiles that ripple on the sur¬ 
face* i 

Daisy took an opportunity of pri¬ 
vately (*xhoitiiig her brother on the 
subject of his future deportment. 

“Of course, Arty, dear, Mark will 
count on you to help him a great deal.” 

“ Oh, I'll back him up,” replied Arty ; 
“ never fear ! ’’ 

“ Ve.s, I'm sure you wdll. But remem¬ 
ber, he w ill l>e your msister as well as 
your brother.” 

“ That’s th(' grand thing about it! ” 

“ We all look to you to set the other 
boys an example of obedience and 
loyalty, you know'.” 

“ Tru.st me ! I’ll show' ’em the way ! 
I hope he’ll have a go in at Bickere’s 
lot. Moss never moved a finger for us, 
you know'. Now Mark may make them 
.sit up ! We’ll back him up no end, I 
can tell you ! ” 

l)ai.sy only felt half reassui'ed by this 
declaration, and the further proceedings 
of her amiable brother failed to com¬ 
plete the process. 

At dinner that day, W'hen all the 
family, including Mark, were i)re.sent, 
Arthur startled the company by ])urst- 
ing out into an uncontrollable lit of 
laughter and almost rolling off his 
chair. 

“ Arthur, what u the matter 1 What 
are you laughing sit ? ” 

“ Oh, my eye! ” (u ied the youth, wdping 
his tears ancl indulging in another roar. 
“Nothing ; I was only thinking of 
something.” 

“ Let’s liear it,” said Mark ; “ it must 
be a good joke.” 

“ Rather ! But,” added the boy, be¬ 
coming sober for a moment, “ I won’t 
tell you or Daisy, though. It w’as lx; 
fore we knew you w'ore coining to 
Moss’s. It was a joke of Dig’s ; ” and 
he relap.sed again into laugliter, and 
the meal proceeded with explosions at 
.short interval.s, until at length the de¬ 
linquent W’as sent to complete liis mii-th 
in the .seclu.sioii of his own room. 

“Arthur has a keen sense of the 
ludicrous,” said Mark, w’ho was alreacly 
beginning, as in duty bound, to make a 
study of puerile human nature. 

“ Dreaclful boy ! ” Siiid Daisy, w ith 
heightened colour ; for it was easy to 
her to guess what had been the subject 
of “ Dig’s ” joke. 

Arthur nianife.sted an alarming 
amount of the sfinie kind of humour 
during? the holiday.s, and exchanged the 
most facetious letters with his chum- 
to judge at lea.st by the laughter wdiich 
accompanied tlie writing of his own 
effusions and the reading of those of 
his correspondent. 

“ Look Here,” he Siiid one day, catch¬ 
ing Mark and Daisy together, “ the best 
lark of all would be if you tw'o got mar- 





riecl at once, and 1 )aisy came clown to be 
dame of our liouse. Wkat a game that 
would be I’’ 

“ J )on’t l>e so silly, Arthur. I only hope 
Mark wdll ymt an end to your nonsen.se 
and be very strict with you ; and look 
here, sir—’’ here the ^oung lady became 
very severe—“ 1 don t choose that j'ou 
should talk about me and my atiairs, 
still less, make jokes al>out them, to 
your schoolfellow.s. It’s bad manner.s, 
and w rong, and Mark and I will not 
allow it, rememl>er.'’ 

“ Certainly not," said Mark, “ 1 hoi>e 
I shall not catch you at anything of tlio 
sort." 

“ You catch me ! Do you remember 
the way I caught you tw'o that time 
at Lucerne? you know, when Dai—” 

“ Arthur, be silent and go away—you 
are a hateful boy ! " 
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“Oh, all serene — don’t blul». I 
couldn't help seeing, could 11 As 1 said 
to Dig-” 

“Look here, youngster,” .sjiid Mark, 
growing warm, “hold your tongue 
when you are told, and don’t let me 
hear any more foolery, or 1 shall have 
to punish you." 

Arthur retired meekly, with a bland 
.smile on his face as he mentally recalled 
the nleiusant pas.sage of wit he and Dig 
had lijid on the subject la.st term. 

It w'as little incidents like tlie.se 
which occasionally sugge.sted to Ilails- 
ford, far more forcibly tlian the lugu¬ 
brious warnings of his otheious friend.s, 
that the task i>efore him at Grandcourt 
would tax his powers considerably. But, 
on the whole, he rejoiced that all w^ould 
not be plain-.sailing at first, and that 
there w’as no chance of his relapsing 
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I immediately into the condition of a 
humdrum pedagogue. 

I The Christmas holidays slipped aw.ay 
! only too fast for Arthur and lor Ibiisy. 

Mark, much as he felt the approaching 
I separation from his betrothed, coubl 
not suppress a slight feeling of exulta- 
I tion as the day drew near when he was 
; to “ go, see, and conquer ” at (irandcourt. 
His three idle years made the prospect 
of hard work now welcome ; and the 
I importance which every one else at- 
I tachefl to his new duties made him 
doubly keen for a fray on w hich so many 
eyes w’ere turned. 

Dr. Ponsford had suggested, in terms 
wdiich amounted to a mandat«N that the 
new master might find it convenient to 
arrive at Gmndcourt a day l>efore the 
school returned, in order to take pos.ses- 
sion of his quarters and acquaint him- 



“A tmall child of eight appeared.' 
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self tli«‘ details of his coming 

duties. This arrangement wa.snot alto¬ 
gether satisfactory, for it deprived 
Mark of the ph'asure of liis future 
brother-in-law's escort, which wiis a 
great loss, and also of the prospect of 
tinding (irovm* at his journey's end, on 
which he had reckoned with some conti- 
denc(‘. 

However, it was only the difltu-eiice 
of a day, and during that day he would 
at least do his utmost to make a favour¬ 
able impression on his chief. 

So, with a heart full of confidence, and 
a cab full of luggage, he set out gaily on 
his new career. 

“Good-bye, ^[ark. You'll be good to 
my son, I know," .siiid Mrs. Herapath. 

“ Good-bye, my boy—take care of 
your health,'' said Mi*, llerapath. 

“ Good-bye, Mark," sjiid Daisy. 

“Ta-ta, old man," called Arthur. 
“See you to-morrow." 

This last greeting, sti*ange as it may 
seem, recurred to llailsford’s memory 
more frequently than any of the others 
during the course of the long railway 
journey to Grandcourt. 

It took all sorts of forms as the day 
wore on. At first it seemed only a 
fraternal “rtw then it y)ecame a. 

rather serious i)romise, and finally 
sounded in his ears rather like a nienjtce. 

Here was h(\ going down like a prince j 
to his coronation, and his suVjjects would 
“ see him to-morrow." It had never 
occurred to him before that these sub¬ 
jects might have something to say to 
the ordering of the new kingdom, and 
that he should have to reckon with 
them as well as they with him. 

The idea was not altogether comfort¬ 
able, and he tried to shelve it. Of 
course he w'ould get on with them. 
They would look up to him, and they 
would discover that his interests and 
theirs were the same. He was prepared 
to go some way to meet them. It w'ould 
be odd if they would not come the rest 
to meet him. 

He turned his mind to other subjects. 
Still he w ished he could be quite sure 
that Arthurs innocent “see you again 
to morrow " had no double meaning for 
him. 

The railway took him as far as Blank- 
ington Junction, about five miles from 
Grandcourt; and, as it would l>e some 
time before a Grandcourt train came 
up, he decided, after seeing his effects 
into a cab, to take advantage of the 
fine frosty afternoon and complete his 
journey on foot. 

He wa.s, in fact, beginning to grow* a 
little depre.ssed, and the exercise would 
brace him up. 

He had, foolishly enough, looked for¬ 
ward to a somewliat different kind of 
advent, droi)])ing, perhaps, wdth some 
little f’rfnt on a school where Arthur had 
already })roelaimed his fame among the 
boys, and where Grover had prepared 
him a w elcome among the master.s. Com¬ 
pared with that, this solitary backstairs 
arrival seemed tame and dispiriting, 
and he half regretted that he nad not 
postponed his coming till to-morrow% 
even in the face of Dr. Ponsford’s sug¬ 
gestion. 

A mile from Grandcourt he caught 
sight of the square red ivy-covered brick 
tower of the school among the trees. 
Even in wdliter it looked warm and 
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picture.sque. Railsford had got up its 
history carefully. In the reign of 
Charles i. it had stootl a montlts siege by 
tlie Commonwealtli troops, and had Jield 
its own gloriously. Later it had shel¬ 
tered many a fugitive Koyalist, in¬ 
cluding Prince Charlie him.seif, wdio for 
one night slept in the turr(‘t chamber, 
whose lozenge window Railsford could 
recognise even half a mile away. But 
before the Kestoration bluff’ old Sir 
Roger Grandcourt died in exile, and 
leaving no lieirs to advance a title, the 
tower was confiscated for the Coninion- 
w'ealth, and presented to a Colonel 
Haih\s, who h;ul dune yeoman service 
for his cause in the Civil War, and now*, 
after lo.sing a leg and one eye for Iris 
protector, tlesired to retire into private 
life. After the Restoration the gallant 
colonel found that it suited his health 
and convenience equally well to l)ecome 
a Royalist, which he accordingly did, and 
lived, as the story-books say, happy even* 
afterwards. His kinsfolk all preceded 
him to the grave, and when at length 
he linally resigned active service, hav¬ 
ing grow n rich, and desirous to make 
some acknowledgment to his country 
for having allowed him to change his 
mind when it suited him, ht> left all he 
had, including the Tow*or, to trustees, 
to be devottM.1 to the education of the 
youtli of England for ever*. In two 
Iiundred y(*ars this modest endowment 
had grown into one of the most im¬ 
portant public schools in tlie land. Tb<* 
old red tower was crow’ded I’ound with 
masters’ hou.ses and school buildings, 
and no parent in England, if ealKM 
upon to name the tw(‘lve chief schools 
of the day, could possibly have, omitted 
Grandcourt from the list. 

All this Railsford knew, and felt not 
a little proud to be called upon to take 
his share in the maintenance of the 
glory of this venerable establishment. 
Yet the sight of the old red tower now 
rather intimidated him. He felt less 
sure than he had been in the morning 
of lifting up Grandcourt by hi.s single 
hand, and placing it on the pinnacle to 
which he had in fancy destined it. 

It was growing dark when he passed 
the lodge and crossed the playing-field 
towards the school house. The cab¬ 
man w'as awaiting him in the square. 

“Never gave me your name," ex¬ 
plained he, “and nobody knows nothink 
about you here. Five miles is seven- 
and-six, and luggage is two bob more, 
and w'aiting anotlier alf hour’.s a crown, 
namely, twelve shillings, and thank 
you, mister." 

Railsford rang the bell at the porter’s- 
lodge. A small child of eight appeared. 

“ Where's your father 1" asked the 
new master. 

“ Yout," replied the girl. 

“Well, your mother 

“ Please, she’s—she’s in tlie church¬ 
yard along of my Aunt Sally." 

“Well, run and— You mean she’s 
den,-?" 

The child nodded before he had fin¬ 
ished his sentence. 

“Is there anyone about?” inquired 
the perplexed new-comer. 

“ There’s Mrs.’Astings, doing the floors 
in Bickers's." 

Mrs. Hastings w*as duly summoned, 
and arrived with her broom and kneel- 
ing-jiad. 


“ My good w'oman, can you tell me the 
fare from Blankington here ? ' 

Tlu‘ lady looked perplexed, then em- 
barrasst'd, then angry. 

“And you fetched me over from 
Bickers’s—me, with my lame foot, over 
the col)bles—to ask me that ! You 
oughter lie ashamed of verself, young 
man. Ask the cabman ; Ik* know’s." 

It was liopeless. Railsford assisted 
to unload the cab, and mec^kly gave the 
cabman the fare demanded. 

“ I am Mr. Railsford, tlie new* master," 
s;iid he, jnesently, overtaking Mrs. 
Hastings, as she hobbled back in dud¬ 
geon to lier work; “ which are my 
rooms 1 " 

“I’m sure I don’t know. You’re a 
day too early. All the rooms is up, and 
it w ill take us all our times to get them 
done against the school conies back to 
morrow." 

“ It is an extraordinary thing," said 
Railsford, who began to feel his dignity 
somew’hat putujioii, “that Dr. Ponsford 
should tell me to eoriie to-day, and that 
no ])reparations—" 

“ Taiii’t got to do with me. You’d 
best go to the Doctor’s house, out of 
that gate, across the little square, the 
liouse on the far side of the chapel." 

Railsford, leaving his luggage stacked 
on the pavement outside tlie porter’s- 
lodge, started off' with ffuslied clieeks 
to the lion’s den. 

Tlie J)octor, Sitid tlie maid, was in, but 
W’as at dinner, TIk* gentleman liad 
better call again in Jialf an hour 

So Railsford, in the closing twiliglit, 
took a siivagi* walk round the sdiool 
precincts, in no mood to admin* the 
natural beauties of tlie jilace, or to 
indulge in any rhap.sodies at this near 
view of the .scene of liis coming 
triumphs. 

In half an hour ho returned, and was 
show n into the Doctor’s study. 

“ How’ do you <lo, ^Ir. —” here the 
Doctor took up his visitor's card to 
refresh his memory—“Mr. Railsford ?" 

“ I was afraid, sir,^' said Mark, “I had 
mistaken your letter about coming to¬ 
day ; th(‘re appears to be no one—no 
one who can—I have been unable to 
ascertain where I am to go.’ 

The Doctor w’aited imtiently for the 
end of this lucid explanation. 

“ I rather wonder it did not suggest 
itself to you to call on me for informa¬ 
tion." 

Railsford wondered so too, and felt 
rather sheepish. 

“Your train must have been late. I 
expected you an hour ago." 

“ I think we were up to time. I 
w’alked from Blankington here.” 

“Really—I w’ish 1 had known of your 
intention." 

“1 trust,” said Railsford, struck Iiy a 
horrible suspicion, “you were not wait¬ 
ing dinner tor me." 

“Not in the least,” said the Doctor, 
w’ith a grim smile; “but I had calcu¬ 
lated on taking you round before niglu- 
fall. We must defer our vi.sit till the 
morning. Talking of dinner," lie ad¬ 
ded, “you w’ill be ready for something 
after your journey, wdll you not ? ’’ 

As Railsford w’as nearly famisliing, 
he could only colour up and n*ply, 
“ Thank you.’ 

The Doctor rang the bell. 

“ See that Mr. Railsford gets dinner. 
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1 have to go out,'* added he; “hut you ‘There are your rooms,* said the | the masters’ session to me. So much 
will, no doubt, make yourself at liome; " Doctor, pointing out a suite of three for your house duties, 

and the great man withdrew, leaving apartments oj)ening one into the other, j “ As .Master of the Shell, you preside 

the new nuister in a very crestfallen at the present time reeking of soft-soap i at morning school tliere every day, and, 
and disturbed state of mind. and absolutely destitute of furniture. | as you know, have to teach classics, En 

If this was a sample of the sympathy “You will tiiul them comfortable and I gli.sh, and divinity. In the afternoons 
he might expect at head-quarters, Moss's , central. The inner room is the bed- | the boys are taken l)y the French, 
progno.stications, after all, were not room, the middle your private sitting | mathematical, and chemical maste''* 
quite baseless. room, and this larger one the house ! But you are nominally responsible fe^ 

He made the best of his solitary parlour. Now we will go to the dor- j the whole, and any case of insubordina . 

dinner, and then sallied out in the dark mitories and studies. You understand | tion or idhuiess during afternoon school 

to try to find the porter’s-lodge once your head boys—those in the Sixth and : will be reported to you by the master in 

more and rescue his luggage. Thatfunc- Fifth—have a study to themselve.-.; the I charge, and you must deal with it as 
tionary was still absent, and Mark was Shell have studies in jjairs, and the j though you had been in charge at the 
compelled himself to haul his belongings junior school work in the common room. time. 

in under cover, and leave word with the But all these points you will make your- “ Now come and make Mrs. Farthing's 

littlegirl that they were to be taken over self familiar with very shortly. As a acquaintance.” 

to Mr. Railsford’s rooms as soon as her house master, you will of course be 1 Mrs. Farthing, a lean, wrathful-looking 

father came in. Then taking with him i re.six)nsible for everything that takes j personage, stood in the midst of a wilder- 

a bag which contained what he wanted place in the house — the moials, work | ne.ssof sheets and blankets, and received 

for the night, he returned to the head and play of the boys are under your ; her new superior with a very bad grace, 

master’s house and made a point of re- : supervision. You have four Sixth ^orm | She looked him up and looked him down, 

tiring to rest before his host reappeared boys in the house, who are prefects j and then sniffed. 

on the scene. I under you; and in certain matters “Very good, Mr. Railsford, we shall bc- 

Once more luck was against him. I exercise an authority of their own with- come better acquainted, I’ve no doul)t.’ 

“You vanished early last night,” said i out appeal to you. But you quite Railsford shuddered at the prospect; 

the Doctor, blandly, at breakfast next j understand that you must watcli that and finding that his luggage wiis still 

morning. “ I brought Mr. Roe in to j this is not abused. The house dame, knocking about at the porter’s-lodge, 

supper, thinking you and he might like I Mr.s. Farthing, superintends every- he made further expedition in search 

a chat about the work in the Shell, ' thing connected with the bo^'s’ ward- of it, and at last, with superhuman 

about which he could have given you | robes, but is under your direction in efforts, succeeded in getting it trans- 

some useful hints. However, early I other matters. I shall introduce you ferred to his quarters, greatly to the dis- 

hours are very commendable.” | to her as we go dowui. gust of Mrs. lia.stings, who remarked in 

“I arn extremely sorry,” faltered “ I refer you to the school time-table an audible aside to lier fellow-scrubber, 
Railsford. “ I had no idea you would for particulars as to rising, chapel, : Mrs. Willis, that people ought to keep 

be home so early. I should have liked prepaiation, and lights-out, and so | their dirty traps to themselves till the 

to m^t^Mr. Roe so much.” i forth. Di.scipline on all these points is | place is re.ady for them. 

“Take some more coffee 1” said the essential. Cases of difficulty may be ! After which Railsford deemed it 
Doctor. t referred to a session of the other mas- ; prudent to take open-air exercise, and 

After breakfast Mark w’as conducted t(‘r.s, or in extreme cases to me ; but i await patiently the hour when his 
in state to his house. The floors were | please remember I do not invite con- carpets should be laid and Grandcourt 

all damp and theocarpets up ; beds and saltation in matters of detail A house ; should wake up into life for the new 

washstands were piled up in the pas- i master may use the cam^ in special 1 terra. 

sages, and nowhere was a fire to be seen, i cases, which must be reported through j {To be continued.) 


fiOYS’ DOGS, AND ALL ABODT THEM. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m. ; m.d. ; r.n., 

Author of “ The Practical Keiinel Guide,” “ Our Friend the Dog," “ Ladies' Dogs" “ Diseases of Dogs" etc., etc 

PART IV. 


“ T AST but not least. ” 

1 1 This is a saying w’e often hear, and 
glad enoiigli I should Ije to use it in this 
my final chapter on Boys’ Dogs. But, truth 
to tell, the least come last; although, mind 
you, the fairy-like doggies I am now going 
to describe are not least in their love and 
affection, not least in their faithfulness to 
their owners, and assureilly not least in 
their own imagination.s. Indeed Pugs, for 
example, inasmuch as they often have a 
consiaerable resemblance in colour, head 
and ears, and mask to the noble British 
Mastifi', often deem it in accordance with 
their dignitv to com|K)rt themselves with 
all the majesty of tliat animal, and ten 
times his fierceness. The late celebrated 
champion Sootey, for example, would some¬ 
times b* ]>laying about my liack-kitclien 
door, when some hulking tramp or ffq‘c- 
vend(»r would shuffle in at the gate. The 
great MastilF, Guelph, w'ould l)e lying in 
his kennel, hut further than the emission 
of a low warning growl, he would take no 
notice, while S(M>tey, forsooth, was breath¬ 
ing wholesale threatenings and slaughter. 
“ Oh ! you lazy big brute ! ” 8ootey would 
seem to say to Guelph ; “ if I were only as 
lag as you I’d scatter that tramp to tlie 


four wind.s of heaven.” And (Juelph by 
way of reply w’ould give a grunt and go to 
sleep again — with one wee eye oi>en, 
though. 

Well, but Pugs have not really got much 
of a mouth to bite with. They are liandi- 
i caj)j)ed like the monkeys by shape of 
i their faces and jaw s. On the odier hand, 
W’e have pet lap-dogs, notably the Blen¬ 
heim, King Charlie, and Japanese Spaniels, 

I and the Malte.se Terrier—the latter brought 
1 to such i>erfection and extreme Ixjauty by 
Lady Gifl’ard—that have no desire to bite 
any one as a rule with few exceptions. 

! Their idea of perfect happiness in this 
j w’orld Ls to live constantly in an atmosphere 
I of love and coddling, and if it be a lady 
I w'ho owns them they get all they want, and 
j often enougli are sj)oiled. 

Here, however, I have a little dog to 
show you, and he Ls as beautiful as a 
Houri’s dream, and as brave as a wee lion. 
He can fight and bite and will take his 
little death in defence of liLs master's pro¬ 
perty, although he may not weigh much 
over five jxiunds. I allude to the Vorksliire 
Toy Terrier. It was Mrs. Foster, of Brad- 
fortl, wdio first brought these to the front 
1 rank in the show benches, and w ho many 


times and oft has received prices for her 
dogs that, if I were to mention them, would 
m^e the reader stare in astonishment. 

It was a Yorkshire Terrier that Mrs. 
Langtry traine<l and took on tlie stage w'ith 
her, and the little fellow’ acted his part so 
very w ell that he not only brought down 
the house but raised tlio priee of dogs of Ins 
breed. For a time these fairies liecamo the 
rage. 

In general appearance the Yorksliire 
Terrier is a very small but shapely wee dog 
W’ith much of the genuine Terrier type 
al)out him, with liigTi-carricd eai*s, often 
cropped and sticking up like needles, and 
witn a coat of very long silver blue and 
golden tan hair, which enwraps the little 
rascal from stem to sTern. 

He has far more coat than the Skye 
Terrier Jim (ride illustration), and this 
coat is everything almost to the animal in 
the show’ ring. It is often so long that 
w’hen comlied or brushed out w hile the dog 
rests, or is held up l)y tlie chest «n a lady’s 
hand, it tkwits all over lier w’rist. 

Supposing that you are lucky enougli to 
become the owner of a puppy of this breed 
—price aUmt t'.>for anything like the thing 
—you will liave to take the utmost care of 
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his coat ainl comfort. Notliinj; miiRt soil it 
if you intend to show him, and if at all 
addicte<l to scratching he must >vear 
chamois-leather or linen l)Oots on his hind- 
feet. His hair must l)e fre<[uently oiled 
close to the skin, and comlwd and brushed 
every <lay. Much washing spoils the coat. 

Feed on rice, bread-ami milk, a little 


merly of a different ty|>e of head, they had 
muzzles. Show dogs of the ])reNent day 
must not have any nose to s|Xjak of; they 
must l»e round-headed, short-faced, large¬ 
eyed, long-eared, splendidly coated l>eauties 
of right colour and size. 

As to you cAn hardly get them too 
small if they are right as to shai)e. 


treme breatllhof skull jnves an idea of sharp 
ness to the muzzle >\diich might be fatal 
to a show dog. 

There should be also more wrinkles 
about the face and even liehind the shoulders 
in the position the dog is standing in. An 
' additional twist to the tail would also have 
j been an advantage. 
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meat gravy, eggs, etc. But some are not 
over dainty. A bone is goo<l for them, but 
it must lie l.arge. Too much meat spoils 
the coat. 

The next little dog I have to draw your 
itttention to is the King Charles, and his 


The colour of the Charlie is black and 
deep golden tan, or light tan. The Blen¬ 
heim sliouhl l)e red anti white, but we too 
often find the i-ed is an orange. 

The do^ herewith illustrated will give a 
very good idea of the general shape anti 
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first cousin the Blenheim may just as well 
step to the front at the same time. 

The Cliarlie, as it is called, came first 
into vogue, as far as my reatlinggoes, in the 
days of the ill-starred monarcli Charles i. 
At all events they came to us from the 
Court of Spain, and to Spain I suppose 
from the very far East. 

Both they and the Blenheims were for- 


form. They are right in skull; a kissing- 
spot of red on the brow wouhl have improved ^ 
tlie Blenheim, and the highest part of the 
eai*sof the Charlie looks lumpy, which gives 
an i<lea there may be curls tliere—and this 
would bo a great fault in the ears. We 
want an abundant straight coat. 

I give also an illustration of the Pug. The 
I ears are right and the body fair, but the ex- | 


The colour of the Pug should a silvery 
fawn, not yellowish, with a black mask 
to the eyebrows and a trace of dark along 
the spine. 

The Maltese Terrier. There is a deal of 
misunderstanilin^ alwiit this charming 
little animal. Every little white or hali- 
vellow long-haired dog you see is called a 
Maltese Terrier. 

But you must see one at some great show 
before you can have much idea what they 
.are like. Curled up in their cages, he looks 
like a bundle of white tloss silk. The coat 
quite buries him ; all you can see—and tliat 
not always—is a bla<‘k wet button of a 
nose. The eyes may be visible also. The 
coat is very long and abundant, snow-w’hite 
.and straigfit. Do not forget the last adjec¬ 
tive, please. 

Po()i)LE.s are either black or white. I 
prefer the latter to have long, rery long, 
cortled coats, .and the former with short, 
crisp, wee curls. The bla<*k is now the rage, 
and good breeders are jiarticular to have 
no mixture of M'hite hairs. They should 
be biggish dogs, straight-legged, and they 
are nearly alwavs cropped French fashion. 
They wear eyebrows, moustachios, epau¬ 
lettes on the rump, Zulu rings around the 
legs, and silver rings and ribbons on their 
tails, and are without doubt the trickie^Jt 
and funniest, if not the very cleverest, of all 
dogs. 

The Japanese Spaniel should l)e as near 
in points to the Charlie as possible, but is 
usually longer in the nose. The colour is 
black and white. 

There is a tri-colour Charlie sometimes 
seen, but very seldom in perfection, or he 
wouhl be much admired indeed. The 
colours are of course black, white, and ban, 
prettily placed. 

The" Italian Greyhot nd.— Very good 
specimens of these are difficult to obtain. 
You want them to have many of the points 
of the ordinary Greyhound, but the head is 
rounded, and the muzzle more snipey and 
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not so long comparatively. Tlie smaller 
this clog is the better—a shivery-looking, 
fragile creature, yet for all this it is a para 
gon of beauty and shaj>eliness, if well-ored, 
nor is he devoid of courage, I have known 
an Italian Greyhound otter battle to a Mas¬ 
tiff. The Mastiff, it is needless to say, re¬ 
fused to take up the gauntlet thus cheekily 
thrown down in front of his noble nose. 

What is called the Toy-Terrier is, in the 
best sense of the word, a tiny Manchester 
Terrier, black-and-tan, with as much Terrier 
type and characteristic aljout him as can be 
crammed into so small a skin. However, a 
really shapely dog of this breed, or kind, 
rather, would ])e valuable if he did not 
weigh over three pounds. 

I must now conclude with a few words of 
good advicje to boys who keep dogs. About 
the feeding and kenneling I have already 
spoken. 

I. —Try, if ]K)ssibIe, in all your dealings 
with your i>et, to imagine youi-self in his 
place Do not forget that * your dog has 
teelings, moral a.s well as physical; that he 
will become exceedingly fond of you if you 
treat him with kinclliness and considera¬ 
tion, and that if he is fond of you it is the 
greatest of cowardly enielty to dash bfick, 
as it w’ere, his affection in his face, and half 
break liis poor heart. 

ir.—Never worry nor bully a dog, and 
never beat him. If you cannot m.anage 
liim without harshness you have no right to 
own .so noble-minded an animal. Teach 
him obedience and cleanliness by firmness 
and iK*rsuasion. Tlie uplifted finger of 
rebuke, or the alisence of a loving master’s 
smile, showing the dog he has committed 
a fault, is greater punishment for him than 
blows from cane or whip could be. 

III. — Exercise is of the utmost im|X)rtance 
to a dog’s mental and bodily health. With 
it he is always well ; without it sluggish, 
unhealthy, and morose. The more he runs 
and romps when out M'ith you, the lietter 
he will Always, then, have a stick or 

a ball for him to play with, and let him 


for a dog. If you meet a man of this sort, 
never deal with him twice. 

V. — ('ropping ears, docking tails, an<l 
lifting dogs roughly up are barbarous 
cruelties. The first two practices arc on a 
])ar witli that of cutting a bird s tongue to 
make it talk. 

VI. —beware of damp and wet, if you 


or three hiblespoonfuls for a dog of Gollie or 
Mastiff size). Powdered sulphur is also 
, go(Ml, made into a bolus with butter, and 
' given fasting. Sulphur is cooling, but a 
piece of brimstone put in the dog^ water 
1 di.sh does no more gc>od than a china egg 
I would. 

If the dog has diarrhoea, give first a dose 
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would keep your canine favourite free from 
illness. Kememl^er that frost and cold may 
produce rheumatism, and that exposure to 
the sun produces fits. 

VII. —Do not breed mongrels. If the 
mother does have a litter of useless puppies, 
chloroform all but the Ijest one ; fina a good 
home for that. 

VIII. —Whenever a dog seems ill, the first 
thing to do is to remove him to a w ell-aired 


Japanese Spaniel. 


have all the lil>erty you can give him, even 
when not out for his two regular walks a 
day. 

iv.—The dog’s dishes for food and water 
should 1)0 kept scrupulously clean. When 
you are buying food tor him at the butcher’s 
see you get it sweet and fresh. Butchers 
have an idea that anything is good enough 


but warm place. A basket near the fire 
may make a suitable bed for a time, with 
pieces of old flannel as a mattress. If he 
does not seem to get soon Avell, take him to 
the best veterinary surgeon in your neigh- 
Inuirhood, and the sooner tlie better. !f the 
illness 13 only slight, a mild dose of wr. in 
castor-oil (a teaspoonful for a Toy, up to tw o 


of castor-oil, then plenty of chalk-mixture, 
containing either laudanum or catechu, or 
both. Any chemist can make this. 

ConstirHttion is best removed by giving 
now anti then some raw’ or cooked liver (do 
not l»oil it more than a quarter of an hour), 
by an occasional sw im, and abundant exer 
cise. 

Worms are easily got rid of by the use 
of Spratt’s patent W’orm Powders. Full 
directions for administering them are given 
with each 1k)x, and I can fully recommend 
them, as I know’ what the {lowders contain. 

If the dog suffers from couQhy keej) him 
W’arm in the house, give milk to drink 
(uainn) in w hich some suet has been boiled. 
Give also a dose of castor-oil, and get a 
cough-mixture containing tohi and pare¬ 
goric from a chemist. 

Mange. —If w’ashing well with mild soap 
three times a week, and anointing well w ith 
suljdiur ointment, does not effect a cure, the 
mange is of a bad sort, and you must take 
the dog to a .skilled vet. 

Vermin. —The cure is prevention. Wash 
fre<tuently in warm w eather with Spratt’s 
Dog Soap. Fleas are kept at bav by using 
Keating’s Powder. Dust it well into the 
coat and wash next day. 

Fits. —Keep the dog as quiet as jK)ssible 
when the fit is on him. Do nothing else. 
Change the diet, and consult a vet. as to. 
me^licine. 

Dog Doctors. —Avoid all so-called dog 
doctors. Have skilled advice, or none at 
all. 

Dog Bites. —If you are bitten, it is very 
likely your own faulk Wash the wound *, 
i suck it well. Cauterise if you like, and 
' then treat it as an ordinary cut. 

' .Mad Dogs .—They are far more rare thau 
' the public imi^ine ; onlv aljout five per 
i cent, of dogs killed as raliid on the street 
by frightened, over-oflicious policemen are 
really mail. Mad dogs do not foam at the 
mouth, as the imblic believe ; when a dog 
dws so tierhaps the ixmr lieast is thirsty 
and excited, having lost his master. 

If water was ahvays placed in iron ena¬ 
melled dishes by shopkeej)er8 on the pave¬ 
ments, there w’ould very few’ mad doga 
I seen about. 
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Boy’s Owrj Bkfcr. 


MARBLES IM TWENTY WAYS. 


VT EXT we will take Bi;: <w Iliii^^Taw. 

Draw a six-in<'li riii;r, ainl from the same 
<‘entre draw’ a eirele six teet in diameter. 
The circle is the base, or otrni;^. In the inner 
rin;; place a.s many marbles each as yon 
may aj^ree upon ; but as any numl>t;r of 
players may play, two each is ^mnerally 
enou;;h. The j)rinciple of the ;;ame is the 
same as that ot Little Bin;;. The players 
shoot in turns, and continue shoot in;; till 
they miss. The “ ollin;; ” is the base, and 
from any point roun«l it the shots <*an lie 
taken. Should a taw U* shot beyond the 
rin;; it is in the saim* jiosition as if it had 
;;one to base in the Little Kin;; ;;ame, and 
the player takes his next trial from the 
rin;', and not from wlnue his taw' rested. 

This is the ;reneral ,i;ame, but «litterent 
schools have dill’erent rulivs. In some plact*s 
if a taw' stops within the inner rin;; the 
dayer is out of the ;iame and has to i>ay 
Kick his winnin;;s ; in other places he has 
not only to jiay back, but to put in an extra 
marble as a line ; in othei-s, if a taw’ be hit 
by an opponent, the owner of the taw’ must 
hand over all he may have won during the 
came in progress. Whatever the local 
rules may lie, it is as well to ascertain them 
l)efore commencing to jilay. If there are 
no jiarticular rules, and you are playing 
amongst yourselves, play in the way w'e 
liave descrilied. V'ou will fin<l the games 
will give (juite variety enough, and give 
more scope for skill than most of the others. 
<.)urs are the original games, and have I)een 
played for years by boys and men, tor time 
wtis when men played much at marbles. 

The French game of marbles is called 
“ Fortilications. ” It is best described as 
.Square Taw, lieing Big King w ith squares 
or oblongs insteml of rings. In its simple 
fonn the rules are the same as at King Taw’, 
but sometimes snnaller fortresses are drawn 
at each corner of the outer scpiare, and taws 
or marbles stopping in them have to pav a 
fine which goes to increase the numlier of 
the central “ fort.” 

Drop Taw is a game now going out of 
fashion, in w liich the marldcs w'ere crow’de<l 
into a small ring, and the taws shot up into 
the air .so .as to fall on and scatter them, all 
that were knocked out falling to the shooter. 

Pyramids in its old form is a game for 
two'players. A ring six feet in diameter is 
dtaw’n, ami the stakes, two marbles each, are 
arranged in the centre as a pyramid, with 
three for the base and one on the top. The 
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])laycrs then shoot in turns from the ring, and 
only win siwh marbles as they knock right 
out of the ring. Aft»‘r the game is .started it 
iM'comcs practically the satjie .as King 'Law, 
witli tlie dillcrcrice that tlie lurger ring 
takt“s the same pl.acc as the small ring, and 
no taw can Ik; *■ killed ’ or l»e<’ome lialde to 
a fim‘. In modern Pyramids, one of the 
})l.ayers l>e<;omes a Kinker, and places the 
pyramid in the centre of a si.x-inch ring, 
aiwuit twelve feet from a base. 'Phe players 
shoot at tin; pyramid from the base, and get 
all the marbles they knock out of the ring, 
the banker keeping every marble they shoot. 
Sometimes there is no ring, and when the 
]>yramid is hit, the hitter takes the four 
marbles of which it is (;omposed. Pvranii<ls 
in this form gives such an advantage to the 
iMinker, that it should never be played 
unless it is agreed l>eforeh.and tluit after 
so many shots the b.'ink should be taken in 
turn by all the idayei-s, and that no player 
lejivo until the game is finished. If the 
comidrde round of so m.any shots each can 
not (m; got through, the winnings on both 
sid<'s should l>e returned. 

In Picking the Plums, a straight line 
Lakes the jdace of the ring ; .and hence more 
dayers c.an take part in the game than at 
ting 'Paw’. The marbles are placed at 
e<[ual distances on the line, and have simply 
to Im; knocked clear of it. Sometimes this 
is worked as a banker’s g.ame, one player 
keej)ing the line supplied, and taking |>os- 
session of all the marbles that miss. It is 
a good game—for the banker. 

This leads us e.asily to Bridge Board, in 
w’hich a pie<'e of woml or <;ard is cut into a 
series of arches, each large enough for a 
m.arble to pass. The arches are numl)ered 
with 0 in the middle. The players shoot 



at the board from a dozen feet or so; 
j all the marbles so shot becoming the 
I property of the bridge-keeper, wdio has to 
pay Iwick the numl>er of marbles indicateil 
over the arch the jjlayer may hapj)ea to 
shoot through. The chances of Uie players 


are in direct proportion to the width of the 
arches and the length <jf the range. 

A Isutcr game is the Counting Arch. A 
lM)anl half an inch thick, four inches high, 
and twenty-two inches long is notched or 
cut into andu's two inche.s wide, and fitted 
with a strut mi ca<*h end to ke(q» it upright. 
The players shoot at it so many rnarldes 
each, and count according to the numl>ers 
on the arches the marbles go tbrough. 
When all have shot, the ]dayer that li.as 
scored most is the winner, ami lu; takes the 
)ool, if a po(d of so mucli for entrauce fees 
las lieen made, or the players have to give 



him marbles enough in equal .shares to 
make iiji the number he has won. In this 
game there is no hanker, ainl the chances 
are equal. 'I'he numl»ei*s on the arches 
should not 1)6 too high if the sharing game 
is to lie ])layed. 

There is another bridge game called Dis¬ 
count, in which three arches are used. 
M.arbles going through the central arch 
take two from the p<H)l; marbles going 
through either of the side arches pay one 
to the ]K)ol; marbles failing to pas.s an arch 
go either to the jkk)! or the imx) 1-keeper. 



1 AncJther of these p''ol games is Teetotum. 

; In it a teetotum is spun and shot .at, and if 
hit, the hitter claims the number that comes 
j uppermost, either to l )0 .adde<l to his score 
or to 1)6 paid in marhh;s. In Teetotum 49 
i will 1)6 found a goo<l iiuml)er for g.ame, any 
player passing it having to go back as many 
as he is over. Thus, if a player i.s 45, and 
t he hits the teetotum and it stops at 6, liis 
.score l>econies47, and in his turn tries again 
until he gets 49 exactly. 

(To be continued.) 


O N the first day of the Battle of Custoza, 
July 24th, 1848, alwut sixty soldiere 
belonging to an Itali.an infantry regiment, 
who had been sent to occiirpy a lone house 
standing on a height, found tliemselves 
suddenly attacked by two companies of 
Austrian soldiers, wdio", iiriiig furiously from 
different parts,gave them li.ardly time to take 
shelter in the house and barric.ade the doors. 
Even as it w.as, some dc.ad and s«>me 
w'ounded were left on the fields. 

Having secured the doors, the Italians 
rushed to the windows of the ground and 
first floor, and ojamod a rapid fire on the 
besiegers, who, gradually closing-in in a 
semicircle, vigorously retiinied their fire. 

In command of tlie sixty Italian soldiers 

• Tranglated from the l>ook “ Cuore,” liy permis¬ 
sion of the author, .Signor EdmouUo de Aniicis. 


A BOY HERO.* 

were two subaltern officers, and a captain, 
a tall old man, thin and austere looking, 
w’ith grey hair .and l)eard. There W’jis also 
w'ith them a Sardinian drummer-l)oy, a little 
more than fourteen years old, though he 
ajn)eared to l)e li.ardly twelve. He was 
short, with an olive-hrowii face, and two 
dee|>-set black sparkling eyes. 

The cai)tain from an uj)per room directeil 
the deferu'e, launching out his comimands 
like ])istol shots, hut not the least sign of 
emotion was to lx? seen on his iron features. 
The drummer, .a little pale, hut firm on his 
feet, mounted a table, and supporting him¬ 
self by the ceiling, le.ant forward to look 
out of the w indow ; he could see through 
the smoke the divisions of the white-coated 
.Vustrians slow ly a/lvancing. 

The house WcOs situated on the summit of 
a steep incline, and haxl only one high 


' windowr on the side of the declivity, which 
I oj)ened from an attic. The .Vnstrians, tbere- 
I fore, did not attack it on that side, and the 
I descent was free ; the firing wa.s directed 
only to the front and tw o sides. But it was 
j a hot fire—a storm of leaden balls, which 
; outside cr.acked the walls, [>r)unded the tiles, 
and within destroveil ceilings, funiiture, 
w’indow’-fr.ames, shnttei-s, making clouds of 
mortar, .splinters of woo<l, ])iecesof earthen¬ 
ware, and glass fly about, whistling and 
relM)unding, breaking everything with a 
noise sutficient to stun one. 

From time to time one of the soldiers 
shooting from the windows would fall l:)ack 
on the floor ami w'as dragged away. Some 
staggered from rtwni to room, pressing their 
hands on their wounds. In the kitchen one 
was lyi.ig .already dead. The semicircle of 
tlie enemy clewed in still more. 



Tlie captain, who up to this time had 
been unmoved, showed signs of uneasiness, 
and went out of the room hurriedly, followed 
by the sergeant, who in a few moments 
came hack nastily, and called the drummer. 

The l)oy followed him up a wooden stair¬ 
case, and they entered a hare attic, where 
they found the caj)tain leaning against the 
window, writing with a peiuril on a ])iece of 
paper torn from tlie wall, and at his feet on 
tlm Hoor was lying the rope of the well. 
The captain folded up the pa|^r, and fixing 
on the Ik)v those cold grey eyes l)efore 
which all tfie soldiers trembled, .said harshly, 
“Drummer!” 

The drummer put his hand to his cap. 

“Have you courage?” The boy’s eyes 
flashed. “ Yes, captain.” 

“ Lot>k <lown there,” said the officer, 
pushing him to the window, “ in the plain, 
near the houses of Villafranca, wliere there 
is that glistening of bayonets. There are 
our soldiers, stationary. Take this letter, 
seize hold of the rope, let yourself down 
from the window, rusli doum the incline, 
cross the fields, reach them, and give the 
letter to the first officer you see. Throw 
aside your belt aud knapsack.” 

Tlie l>oy took off his licit and knapsack, 
and juit the note in his breast-pocket; the 
sergeant threw one end of the rojie out of 
the window, holding fast the other end with 
both hands ; the captain helped the boy 
to get through the window, with his hack 
towards the field.s. 

“Take cfire,” he said to him, “the safety 
of the detachment lies in your courage ami 
fleetness!' ’ 

“Trust me, captain,” answered the boy, 
swingiim himself out. 

“ jSend yourself in going down,” added 
the captain, seizing hold of the cord together 
with the sergeant. 

“ Do not fear.” 

“God help you.” 

In a few minutes the drummer reached 
the ground ; the sergeant rapidly drew up 
the rope and disapiieared. The captain 
looked eagerly out of the window, and saw 
the boy flying down the descent. He hoped 
he had succeeded in passing unobserved, but 
five or six little clouds of dust, Ixith before 
and liehind him, showed that he had been 
seen by the Austrians, who Avere shooting 
down on him from the height. Those little 
clouds Avere the earth throAvn up by the 
bullets, hut the drummer continued to run 
at a breakneck pace. 

All at once he stumbled—“killed! ” cried 
out the captain. But he had hardly said 
the w'ord Avhen he saAv the hoy get up again. 
“ Ah ! only a fall! ” and he breathed again. 
The dnimnier in fact began running with 
all his might; but he limjied. “ A twist of 
the foot,” thought the captain. Some little 
clouds or dust still rose round the boy, but 
alAvays farther ofV. He was safe. 

The captain uttered an exclamation of 
triumph. But he continued to follow him 
with Ids eyes, for it was an affair of minutes. 
Did he not reacli therequickly with the letter 
demanding help, either all his soldiers AA’ould 
be killed, or lie Avith them must render 
themselves prisoners. 

The Ixiy ran rapidly for a time, then 
slackened'his pace, limping ; then on again, 
but with more and more eftbrt, and every 
now and then slumbled and stopped for a 
moment. Perlmps “a spent bullet has 
grazed him,” thought the captain, and noted 
ail his movements anxiously, inAoluntarily 
urging him, talking to him a.s if he coulcl 
hear him ; measuring with his eye Avithout 
cessation the distance betAveen the flying 
boy and the glistening arms doAvn there in 
the piain aniong the fields of corn lying 
golden in the sun. And in the meantime 
he heani the whistling and the crashing of 
the bullets in the room beloAv, the imjierious 
and angry toniss of the officers and sergeants, 


the sharp cries of the wounde<l, the destruc¬ 
tion of furniture, the falling of mortar. 

“On ! on I courage,” he cried excritedly, 
following Avith Ins look the distant ilruinmer. 
“ Go on ! run ! ho is stojtping. All! lie is 
running again.” Here an officer hrcathless 
came to tell him that the enemy, witlioiit 
ceasing their fire, Avere waving a white 
cloth, intimating a surrender. “Do not 
answer,” he cried, Avithoiit removing Ids 
eyes from the lioy, avIio was already in the 
plain, but avIio no longer ran, and a])])eared 
to drag liiiihself on Avith great difliciilty. 
“Go on! run!” said the captain, con¬ 
vulsively closing his teeth and liaials. Then 
he almost hissed, “Ah! the infamous 
coAvard, he is sitting doAvn ! ” In fact, the 
lioy’s head, Avhich he had seen np to that 
moment above the corn, di.saiqiearcd fis if 
he had fallen. But after a moment it 
ap]>eared again ; ami at last it was lost 
behind the hedges, and the captain did not 
see it again. 

Tlieri he ran hastily downstairs to join 
his men. The room was full of the wounded, 
some of Avhom turned round and round ns 
if intoxicated, supporting tliemselves by tlie 
furniture ; the walls and tlie floor were 
splashed with blood, and some were lying 
dead across the door. The lieutenant had 
his right arm bniken by a ball ; the smoke 
and dust covered everything. 

“Coinage!” called out the captain; 
“ keep your posts ! Help is coming ! ” 

The Anstriaus had drawn still nearer ; 
one could .see their contorted faces througli 
the smoke; one heard aniong the noise of 
the firing their cries, calling on the de¬ 
fenders to surrender, and threatening mas- 
saitre. The fire of the defence .slaekene<l, 
discouragement showed itself on every face, 
it wa.s not iiossible to protract the resist¬ 
ance longer. 

The firing of the Austrians here suddenly 
lessened, and a v’oice called out, first in 
German and then in Italian: “ Surrender ! ” 

“Nev-er,” wa.s tlie ca])taiir.s immediate 
response. And fast and furious recom¬ 
menced the firing on both sides. Other 
soldiers fell. Already more than one win¬ 
dow was without defenders. The fatal 
moment was imminent. The captain mut¬ 
tering in a smothered voice : “ They do 
not come ! they do not come ! ” strode 
about, liending his sword convulsiv'ely, and 
resolved to die. 

Just then a sergeant descending hastily 
from the garret, shouted, “Tliey are 
coming! ” 

“They are coining ! ” repeated the cap¬ 
tain. And one and all who could staml 
made for the windows, and the resistan(;e 
again grew fierce. 

In a few minutes svmptoms of disorder 
were visible among tlie enemy. The cap¬ 
tain quickly calle<i togetlier all he could 
muster in the ground-floor room, prepared 
to make a .sally with fixetl bayonets. Then 
he again riislied upstairs, but before he had 
hardly reached the top a liurried trampling 
was heard, acconqianied by a formiaahle 
hurrah, and they saw from the window, 
through the smoke, the doubled-pointed 
ca))s of the Italian carahineei*s. Then the 
defendem, with bayonets low, dashed out of 
the door. The enemy wavered, got into 
confusion, then fled; the ground was cleared, 
the house free<l, and a little while .after two 
battalions of Italian infantry wdth two guns 
occupied tlie height. 

The captain, with the remaining sohliers, 
joined the regiment, and fought again, 
when he vva-s slightly wounded in the left 
hand by a relxmnding ball, during the last 
assault by bay onet. 

The day hnishe<l with victory on the 
Italian siiie. But the day after the fighting 
began again, and notwithstanding tlie stout 
resistance of the Italians, they were over¬ 
come by the overpowering numbers of tlie 


Austrians, and on the morning of the 
twcutv-sixth they retreated sadly towards 
the Niineio. d'he captain, although 
wounded, walked the whole day on foot 
with his soldiers, all tired and silent. At 
fall of day he reached Geit^ on the Mincio, 
and went directly in srareh of his lieu¬ 
tenant, who with his l»n»ken arm had been 
taken by the ambulance, and ought to have 
reached Goito liefore him. He avjuh directed 
to a church wliere a cump hospital had 
been hurriedly arranged. He found the 
building full of tlie wountled, lying in two 
rows of lieds and niatlresses laid on the 
jiavernent; while two do(“tors and several 
niii'ses were coming and going, very busy, 
amidst the groans and stifled cries. 

He had only just entered, and was look¬ 
ing round seeking his officer, when he lieard 
a voice very near him say, “Signor Cap¬ 
tain.” He turned; it was the driiininer, 
lying on a truckle bed. covered up to his 
ciiest by a rough window curtain of red and 
white plaid, and witli his arms outside, 
pale and thin, though liis eyes were still 
sparkling like tvA'o black diamonds. 

“ Are you here? ” said the captain. 

“ I diif my liest,” answered the hoy. 

“ Have \o\i been wounded ? ” said the 
captain, still looking around at the beds 
near, seeking his ofticer. 

“ I had a fine lame race ; they saw me 
directly. I shoiihi have reached twenty 
minutes sooner if they had not struck me. 
I was dying with thirst, and feare<l I should 
never reach there ; I cried with ve.xation in 
thinking that every minute I delayed sent 
one or more to the iie.xt world. Yet I did 
what I could. But look, captain, excuse 
me, you are losing blood.” in fact, from 
the badly bandaged hand of tlie captain 
some drops of blood were running down the 
fingers. 

“Shall I lighten it for you, captain? put 
out your hand for ajiioment.” 

The captain put out his left hand, and 
stretched out his right to help the boy to 
undo the knot and do it up again ; but the 
boy Iiad no sooner raised Ids head from the 
pillow than he became very pale, aud fell 
oack again. 

“That will do—that will do, “said the 
captain, looking at him fixedly, and gently 
withdrawing: hia liandaged hand from his 
grasp, “ take care of yourself instead of 
thinking of others, for even slight things 
may become serums if not attended to.” 

'f'lie drummer shook his head. 

“ But you,” .said the captain to him, 
looking at him attentively—“you must 
have lost a good deal of blood to be as weak 
as that.” 

“ Lost much blooil! ” answered the lx>y 
with a smile, “ I should think so. Look ! ” 

And fOs lie drew away the cover, the 
captain started Imck horrified. The boy 
had only one leg ; the left had been cut off 
almve the knee, and the stump was bound 
up with cloths red with blood. 

Just at this moment a military doctor 
passed, short and stout, and in his sliirt- 
sleeves. “ Ah ! captain,” he said, quickly, 
pointing out the drummer, “that was an 
unfortiiiiato case ; a leg which might easily 
liave lieen sav’ed if he had not forced it in 
that ma<l way ; a dreadful intlammation ; 
it w^as necessary to cut it ofl' without ilchiy. 
Oil ! but a briive l»oy, 1 a.ssure you ; he 
never shed a tear or uttered a sound. He 
was proud of lieing an Italian boy.” And 
he went ofl’ in a hurry. 

The captain drew his large white eyebrows 
together and looked at the drummer while 
drawing tlie cover over him again ; then, 
slowly, as if hardly knowing what he w.-is 
tloing, ami still looking fixedly at him, he 
raised his hand to his head aud took < ft' 
his cap. 

“Captain!” exclaimed the l>oy. in 
W'onder; “ what are you doing, captain, to 
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njc? And then that rough old soldier, who 
had never l>een known to sj)eak a mild word 
to one of his inferioi-s, answered in a voice 
touching in its gentleness, “ I am only a 
captain ; you are a hero, my Im ,*’ and 
advancing he bent over the drummer and 
kissed him. 

J. E. D. 


Corvcsponicncc. 


Stat. The population of London is four millioiM; 
that of I’aris is only two and a quarter niillions. 
Sew York and Canton have each one and a half 
millions. These are the largest cities in the 
world. 

SquAKER.—T he area of a circle equals that of the 
rectilineal triangle whose base has the same 
length as the circumference and whose altitude 
equals the radius. This has been known ever 
since the days of Archimedes, if not l)efore. If 
you can find that triangle exactly, you can, by the 
well-known rule of multiplying the base by lialf 
the tieight, obtain the area of the triangle, and 
consequently of the circle. The difllculty is, how¬ 
ever, to hnd the triangle exactly, and to do that 
you want the exact ratio between the circumfer¬ 
ence and diameter. The Sg or 31415, etc., is only 
approximate, it is not exact; and if you wish to 
‘‘Square the circle" you nmst improve upon It. 
Leopold van Ceuleii spent a lifetime over the pro¬ 
blem, and pot the ratio right to thirty-five places 
of (leciroala. His book, “Van den CirckeL" was 
pxiblished at Delft, 159(i. His tombstone was at 
St I’eter’s, Leyden, and bore an epitaph of which 
tbIS is part — 

' Qui in vita eua multo laborc circuinferentice 
circuU proxiinain rattonein ad diainctnim invenit 

Quanda diameter e*f 1 
turn cirdiim/erentia phm ettt 

3141502(i535S97032:«4G264338327950288 
lOfHlOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCK^ 
et minus 

3141.592658,58979323846264338327050289 

100()0000()00000(X)00()000(X)0(>0000()00()00.'’ 

This has been long beaten. In 1873 Shanks com¬ 
puted the ratio to 707 decimals, as you will find in 
Vol. XXI. of the “ Proc^'dings of the Royal ' 
Society." 

Stamp. —There are many Philatelic societies in 
America. Among them arc the Chicago, at Chi¬ 
cago, Illinois; the Pomeroy, at Toledo. Ohio ^the 
St Louis, at St. Louis. Missouri; the Lansing, at 
Lansing, Michigan ; the Newton, at Newtouvllle, 
Massachusetts; the Jamestown, at Jamestown, 
New York ; the Chai-lestown, at Charlestown, 
South Carolina ; the Black Hawk, at Rock Island, 
Illinois ; the Belle City, at Racine, Wisconsin ; the 
Denver Stamp Collectors' League, at Denver, Colo¬ 
rado ; ami tiie Clan Cameron, at Providence, Rhode 
Island. At Paris there is a Soci6t6 Internationale 
de Timbrologie • at Munich there is a Bayerischer 
Philatelisten V rein ; and at Vienna there is an 
International Philatelic .Museum. 

J. M. M.—Yes, Pitman's system of shorthand may 
he a little moi-e ditltcult than some others to 
acquire, but it has tlio obvious advantage of lieing 
very widely useil alike in coinuiercial and reporting 
circles, 

Na'jticus. — We iiave already very recently men¬ 
tioned the numbers out of print. The othei-s are 
iH*st ordered through yoilr local bookseller. 

ANON. T. —It may be true that a sonnet consists of 
fourteen lines, but it does not necessarily follow 
that everything of fourteen lines is a sonnet. 
Your attempt is ingenious, hut we fancy we have 
seen it, or something very like it, before. If you 
can manage “half a dozen others,’’ please send 
them along, and then we may hall you as the 
inventor of “the .sonnet laconic”:— 

“ Why 

Should 

<iood 

Die? 

Would 

I 


J^IOW 

Roll 

Tears 

No 

Soul 

Fears.” 

Hussar,— The colour of the busby-bag of the 2l8t 
Hussars is pale blue, oHIcially called French grey ; 
that of the 20th Hussars is crimsou ; ami that of 
the 19th is white. We may as well finish the list. 
The hushy-liag of the 3rd Hussars is garter-hlue, of 
the 4th yellow, of the 7th scarlet, of the 8th scar¬ 
let, of the 10th scarlet, of the 11th crimson, of the 
13th buff of the 14th yellow, of the 15th scarlet, of 
the 18th blue. 


F. E. W. For a freezing ml.xture take one part of 
onlinary salt and three of ice, and mix them well 
together, and keep stirring, so as to admit tlie air. 
When iKKiies are changed from a 8«»Iid to a liquid 
state heat is absorbed, and it is this which is the 
principle of all freezing mixtures. Another mi.\- 
lure, and the best, is thi-ce-parts of crystallised 
Glauber salt with two of concentrated muriatic i 
acid. Another mixture is three paila of sal am¬ 
moniac, two of 8alt]>etre, four of crystallised Glau¬ 
ber salt, and nine of water. Another is three of 
anl-amnioniae, two of saltpetre, and ten of water 
Another-and the dearest, but the simplest is 
two parts of ammonia nitrate, one of sal-ammoniac, 
and three of water. 

W. L. F. E. V.—Full particulars as Ut tlie exainina- ! 
tlon.s can Ik; obtained on application to the .Secre¬ 
tary. Civil .Service C'oinmisBion, Cannon Rt>w, s.w. 
Guides can be obtained from E. Stanford, book¬ 
seller. Charing Cross; and from him and Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswomle, Queen’s printers. East 
Harding Street, Fetter Lane, the last examination ‘ 
papers can l>e hail. 

IIUMILITAS.—Go to Queen’s Gate. South Kensington, 
a street running from the gardens into Cromwell 
Road, just west of the All»ert Hall. Halfway down 
the hill on the left is the entrance to the Science 
Museum. In the galleries on tlie ground-fiix>r is | 
the Glastonbury' clock, four hundred years old. 

Pai>I)V.— The leaf you enclose from the plant sent 
you from Ireland os the real shamrock is the real 
thing. It is Oxalis acrto»ella, the common Eng- 
li.sh wood-surrel, whicli is the Irish shamrock. 
When oxalis is grown in a poor soil its leaves are 
small: w hen it emigrates, or becomes an exile, it 
flouriilies and grows fat—as your sjiecimeii has 1 
done. 

M. H. and Pioeon. —Go to the Natural History j 
Museum at South Kensington. The first case you | 
see on entering is a dovecot containing a specimen 
of every kind of fancy pigeon, all of them de- I 
scended from the rock dove. There are no books , 
with illustrations that can give you anything like 1 
the information you can gain from seeing the birds I 
themselves. I 

W. R. Dennis.— Do not use gum or glue for insects ; ' 
mount them on wood or carilbounl with fine pin.s. | 

M. L. E.—A full-grown xierson five feet high should I 
weigh about eight stone ; if five feet .six liitih, say | 
ten stone five pound.*'; if six feet high, say twelve j 
stone ten pounds. But all such weights are ave¬ 
rages taken over a comparitively small number of j 
examples, and usually of foreigners, whose build 1 
and proportions differ from ours. | 

H. F. K—The mission to the Eskimos in Labrador w as | 
establisheil in 1771. Since the year 1770, when the I 
Jersey Packet was sent out on an exploratory trip, 
the Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel has 
maintained regular communication with Labrador 
by disxtntching each year a ship, specially' devoted 
to this missionary' oliject. Eleven different ships 
have been employed in this service, ranging from 
a little sloop of seventy tons to a barque of two 
hundred anil forty tons. Gf these only four were 
specially constructed for Ai-ctlc service, including 
the vessel now in use. She was built in the year 
1861, and is Uie fourth of the .‘Society’s Labrador , 
ships which has received the well-known name, j 
The Harmony. 1 


R. Hcku-Your stickleback died for want of pure 
and purified water. 

C H. A. -The cheapest and beat l>ooks on Pigeons 
are pul)li8hed by Mr. Cpcott Gill, 170, .Strand ; and 
Messrs. Cassell and Co , Ludgate Hill, London. 

Fokkar.— 1. Dextrine can be had through any che¬ 
mist. 2. Doves are fed on the smaller grains, peas, 
etc. Give them all the liberty possible, and water 
ill abundance. 

Yai.lick.— No : sea-sand may be scattered in jiigeon 
lofts. 

Jus. S.MITM.— 1. You ask too many questions. You 
ought to live and let live 2. Do not buy rabbits 
again without seeing them. 3. Tlie book jnih- 
lished by Messrs. Dean and .Hon is called “Rabbits 
and their Habits.” Inquire at any liookshop 
4 “Exchange and ^lart” can be bought ut any 
newsagents or railway-station. 

Alinsos.—W e do not reply by post, stamp or no 
stamp. Blow the eggs clean, and arrange them in 
a case, glued on to tlie back. Tliey will keep long 
euougli if the case lie air-tight. 

Battle.—Y" ou must consult a dwtor, and the sooner 
the better. 

Bunny.— 1. No : potato-tops are not good food for 
rabbits. 2. Nest of twigs. 

P. B.—You would get knobl>ed geese by adx'erlising 
in the “ Exchange and Mart.’ Aixiut same price 
as ordinary. 

PlOKuN Loft.—W e could not tell w ithout seeing the 
bird. Try painting w ith tincture of iodine. 

Spider on the Wall.—T he name is a surname 
used as a Christiau name, and derived originally 
from the name of a place. It is the same name as 
Uadleigh. See n gazetteer, handbook, or county 
history for its meaning. 

Ancient Lights.-T lie meaning of the phrase is 
that windows once existed on the line where the 
notice is placed, and that the right to rebuild has 
not Ikcii parted with. This means tliat no wall 
can be built on the adjoining land so close up as 
to shut out the light. The angle allowable is gene¬ 
rally forty-five degrees. 

B. 11. -The only way is to drill the hole, hut in the 
old-fashioned champagne-glasses the stem is hol¬ 
low for a long way down, and tliis might save your 
drilling. 

L. J. B. W.—1. 'The most easterly point of England 
is Lowestoft Ness, 62“ 29' N., 1“ 47' E. 2. Consult 
an almanack. 

Nahoelish.—A little lunar caustic will take away 
the hair at once. 

Nero.—C ummings or'MT. 0. George. The mile has 
been run in 4miu. lOjsec. 

F. E. II.—I’liere are evening Civil Service classes at 
King’s College, Strand ; and at the Birkbeck Insti¬ 
tution, Fetter I..ane. 

Silkworms.—W ill any reader of silkworms give us 
the name of a firm to whom he has sold his silk, 
and ((uote the price he has received for it. We do 
not want to hear of those w'ho merely intend to 
sell, or have licard that it can be sold—we want 
the report of ou actual transaction. 





•' Suddenly he flung his strong arms right rouna my body." 
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( HAPTKK XXV.—“ <;4)0D-BYK, SWKET* 
HKART, <;oOI>-BA'E.’' 

TPhat iiicid**iit l»y starlight lutrl tho 
* t*lh*ct of considerably modifying 
my ideas p,l>ont going away. In my 
tits of depres.sion I used to fancj’ the 
love must l»e all on my side, but now 1 
could not doubt that Lilian would dis- 
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like niy leaving Running River as 
much as I should. 

A number of excellent arguments 
for remaining at once presented them¬ 
selves, the most persistent of which 
wjis the question, “ If she cares for me, 
why should I make her miserable by 
going away ?” Yes, it wa.s much wiser 
and fairer to her to stay on, and why 
should we not both be happy ? Of 
course, there could be no question of 
mai’i’iage at present, but we w'ere young 
and quite content with the present, and 
willing to trust the future. 

Having reached this point, I gave 
myself up to the enjoyment of the 
moment. It is true I saw very little of 
Lily, and seldom alone, but at our age 
we were content with crumbs of happi¬ 
ness, and it was enough for us to be 
together at raea].s, and any stray oppor¬ 
tunities were macle the most of. Alas ! 
it was one of these blissful chances 
which led to my banishment, as will lie 
show’ll. 

Late one afternoon, just before sup¬ 
per, when Lily and I had walked, s\s 
was our custom, dowui to t/ie slip mil 
to wait for Ned’s return from cattle 
hunting, the little fairy took advan¬ 
tage of her mother’s strolling apart to 
make the dangerous remark, “ I thought 
you were going to leave us, Harry ? 

The question, asked in a coaxing tone 
and with a Ijewildering glance from 
love-softened eyes, Nvas quite enough 
to upset my boyish prudence, so I oiuy 
came a little closer to her and whis¬ 
pered, 

“ Yes, I had quite made up my mind 
to go away, but lately’, whenever I 
come near these slip mils, specially by 
.starlight, my resolution always fails 
me, somehow.” 

Lily was evidently in a very naughty 
teasing mood, for she looked as gjmve 
as a judge, and said, coldly, 

“ Is it because you were so very rude 
that evening 1 You must behave better 
in future, or I shall not like you a bit.” 

That is very hard on me, Lily,” I 
replied dolefully, feeling suddenly cast 
down from my mountain-top of cer¬ 
tainty and bliss, “ when I am so fond 
of you. Perhaps I had really better go 
away.” 

“ What a silly boy you are, to be 
always bothering about going aw’ay ! ” 
she cried, pettishly, and turning her 
shoulder to me. 

“ Am I ? Then I won’t l)e silly any 
more ! ” and by way of sealing my re¬ 
solve, I turned Lily round towai*ds me, 
and gave her another kiss. It w’as my 
only chance, and just in time, for Ned 
cantered up at the moment, and had 
it not been for the friendly duskiness 
must have beheld this little Arcadian 
interlude. As it was, however, Mrs. 
Reeves had joined us a^ain by the 
timo he reached the slip mil, and we all 
returned to the house together. 

That night, whilst I was lying in my 
hut, gazing into the depth of blue, 
starlit sky, visible through my rude 
doorway, and feeling supremely happy, 
Dilly suddenly entered, and at once 
sc^uatted, native fashion, near the door, 
with a broad grin on his face. 

“ What do you want?’’ I Jisked, rather 
.sharply, for it was vexatious to be 
roused from my delicious reverie. 

‘‘ My word 1 ’ said Dilly, looking hard 
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at me, and grinning, if possible, more 
widely. 

I did not much like the peculiar tone 
of Lilly’s “ my word.’’ He was evi¬ 
dently very full of something. What 
could it be ? 

“ Well, what is it i ’’ I asked at last, 
quite savagely. 

Dilly omy said “ My word ! ” again, 
but this time he followed his exclama¬ 
tion by a loud mocking laugh. 

I sat up and looked at tlie hid. As 
I have Siiid, he had a pleasant face, and 
the row of teeth he now displayed were 
simply perf(‘ct, but as I looked at him, 
it struck me that his expression was 
dangerous and even hideous. 

“ What are you laughing at, and why 
don’t you speak?” 1 asked, but in a 
more conciliatory tone. 

“ I nothing tell-um you ! ” he replied, 
siiucily, “ I must tell-um Ned ! cond 
again he went off into a fresh fit of 
laughter. 

“You are a fool, Dilly,” I remarked, 
with an air of indifference I was far 
from feeling. 

This had the effect of checking his 
mirth, and he began to explain iiira- 
seli 

“ Me nothing fool,” he declared, wag¬ 
ing his head, as if he knew more than 
e chose to reveal. After a pause he 
said, “ You know long time ago, me 
and you gallop-um home, and kill-um 
emu ? ” 

“ Yes, T remember.” 

“ I ask-um you,” continued Dilly, 
holding up his finger as though he were 
speaking to a naughty child, “ I ask-um 
you nothing tell-um Ned. I say. Please 
Harr^, you nothing tell-um Ned.” 

“Yes, you asked me not to tell,” I 
admitted. 

“ And you did tell-um, and Ned big- 
fellow-sulky me.” 

“ Well, go on ! ” I cried, beginning to 
feel very uncomfoi’table, I hardly knew 
why. 

“ Now me must tell-um Netl ! ” he 
shouted in a tone of savage triumph. 
“ Me must tell-um Ned ! ” 

“ And what are you going to tell ? ” 
I asked, as coolly as I could, but feeling 
thankful that the dim light hid my 
tell-tale face. 

The native raised himself slowly 
from the place where he had been 
squatting, and, standing upright as a 
dart, lookexl at me for a moment, with 
a cruel and malignant composure. His 
hour of revenge mul arrived, and he was 
bent on enjoying it to the u tmost. With 
painful interest I watched his every 
movement, as, bending slightly to one 
side, he .stretche<l out his arm, and then 
curved it, as though drawing an ima¬ 
ginary object tow’ards him. This was 
quite bad enough, and I felt positively 
sick as I watched him, but when, after 
an instant’s pause, there folloived a 
smack of his lips, more like a pistol- 
shot than anything else, I felt as if I 
could have felled him to the earth. 

There was not the slightest doubt 
now (and it seemed as if I had always 
known it) what the young ruffian 
meant; he had evidently been watchii^ 
Lily and me as we stood by the slip 
rail that evening, and tliis too-expres- 
sive pantomime was the result of his 
spying. Maddened by anger, I seized a 
heavy boot and flung it at Master 


Dilly’s head ; but 1 might just as well 
have saved myself the trouble, for he 
dodged it ith the greatest ease, and 
marched oft’ into the darkness with 
another derisive shout of laughter. 

It was not very pleasant to think- 
over the position I nad placed inyselt 
in by my own imprudence, but far 
worse w'as it to realise that I liad also 
compromised iny poor Lily. Of coui-se 
Dilly would tell Ned what he had seen, 
and all my own arguments in favour of 
open and honest dealing, and a^inst 
the blackness of deceit, which I had 
found eloquent and convincing when 
launched against the poor savage on the 
subject of our having galloped down 
the emu, seemed to tumble down on my 
own liead in a perfect avalanche of 
fine moi-al sentiment. 

And had I not been deceitful ? Alas! 
the answ er was obvious, and such deceit 
was worse in my case than in Dilly s, 
for I knew better. 

There was not much sleep for me that 
night, and it was with a very hang-dog 
air that I went about my work ; but 
not until quite the afternoon did Ned 
ask me to come dow'n the river with 
him and cut some saplings. In spite of 
his easy manner, my guilty conscience 
made me uncommonly uncomfortable 
as we sallied forth ; iu< ’as I much 
relieved (though anyi4iu.g seemed 
Ijetter than the state of tension my 
nerves had been in since Dilly’s visit) 
when Ned said, in a very unconcerned 
voice, 

“ Ho you and Lily have been doing a 
little billing and cooing, have you ? ” 
The question w%as so unexi^ected, and 
his manner so matter-of-fact, that for 
the moment I could not answer him a 
word ; but as he w’alked on, glancing at 
me with an indulgent air of inquiry, I 
at last managed to stammer out, 

“ I am afraid I have allowed my feel¬ 
ings to carry me €away; but Miss Reeves 
is quite blameless, I assure you, tind it 
is only I who have been indiscreet.” 

“Well,” said Ned, with the same air 
of good-humoured forbearance, “I don't 
know that either of you have been so 
veiy much to blame. No doubt your 
intentions are perfectly honourable, 
and you will of course at once ask Mrs. 
Reeves for her daughter’s hand.” 

I look€xl at Ned in mute astonish¬ 
ment, and wondered how he could say 
such serious things w ith so unmoved a 
countenance. As he seemed to expect 
me to answer him, I .said, mournfully, 

“ I only wish, wdth all my heart, that I 
could do so ; but you know as well as I 
do that I’m not in a position to marry. 
How could I speak to Mrs. Reeves ? 

“ W’^ell, I don’t see that,” went on my 
tormentor, as if he w’ere discussing a 
reasonable matter; “I think you’ll have 
about five pounds to the good at the 
end of this month. That would buy 
pots and pans. Til build you a hut 
and give you a pig for a wading pre¬ 
sent—and, mind you, a pig is a very 
useful present for a married man. You 
wouldn’t want much furniture ; there 
are lots of logs about for seats, and 
heaps of rushes for l>eds.” 

Ned had to pause here for breath, 
and I managed to gasp out, 

“ Oh, Ned,y>/m,sc don’t talk like that. ’ 
“Oh, but I must talk about your 
future plans,” sr.id Ned, starting off at 
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score once more, ‘^specially as tliey 
atiect my niece. If you are not pre 
pared to marry the young lady, I really 
think the only honouraV)le course is for 
you to leave the station at once.” 

“Very well,'’ I said; “of course I 
knew that was what you were coining 
to. You are quite right from your own 
point of view, and 1 dare s;iy it is best 
for her. We had bette turn back at 
once, and I’ll put up my things, and 
say good-bye.” 

1 returned alone, for Ned kept on 
his path ; and no convict sentenced to 
transportation ever moved and spake 
and ate with a heavier heart than mine 
was that fatal afternoon. I went 
straifflit to my hut, and busied myself 
in collecting my few po.s.sessions, all of 
them the barest necessaries. In about 
an hour or so Ned came into the hut 
with a couple of slips of paper in his 
hand. One w'as an account of what 
had been supplied to me in the way of 
boota and rough clothing, and tlie other 
a clieque for the balance of pay due to 
me—just, as he had said, about five 
jiounds. 

I took both from his hand, and then 
asked, 

Am I to go now ? ” 

*‘No, no, not till to-morrow,” cried 
Ned, goocl-natured to the last. “ You’d 
l:>etter say good-bye to the ladies to¬ 
night, and you may tell Lily it is for 
lx)th your sake^ and, as your truest 
friend, that I insist on this sep.ara- 
tion.” 

He placed his hand kindly on my 
shoulder as he spoke, and I very nearly 
broke down, but managed to thank 
him for all his kindness, and to ask his 
pardon for my indiscretion. His only 
answer was a warm pressure of my 
hand; and then he walked quickly 
away. 

After tea I had an opportunity of 
sjiying “good-bye” to Lily alone. Tnere 
w;ts no time to prepare her for my 
tiding.s, and I told ner bluntly that Ned 
had discharged me, and that I was 
leaving at daylight. 

“ Discliarged you ! ” said the girl, in¬ 
dignantly ; “ and what for t ” 

“ Because he has found out how much 
I love you, Lily, and thinks it will be 
l etter ror lx>th our sakes that I sliould 

She stood quite still for a moment; 
and then, placing her hand quietly in 
mine, said, 

“ Yes, it is better; but I shall miss 
you very much ” 

“Give me one more word before we 
part, my darling,” I whispered. And 
tiien, as she laidlier sweet face against 
mine, I inunnured, “I shall never forget 
you, and always try to be worthy of 
you, even if I never see you again. 
Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye,” and I 
took my kiss and a hand-clasp besides, 
and turned away without going into 
the house again. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—BANISHMENT. 

For several hours after I had wished 
Lily gooil-bye I rambled about the en¬ 
closure in an aimle.ss sort of way, won- 
<iering how I should shape my course 
and what I ought to do. 


It was bad enough to have to start 
again as a common tramp, but what I 
felt more than anything was the possi¬ 
bility that poor Lily might soon reali.se 
how foolish she had been to care any¬ 
thing about a poor homeless vagabond. 

When 1 entered our little hut Ned 
had already rolled himself in his 
blankets, but was evidently waiting 
for me to come to bed, as in a very wide¬ 
awake voice he asked me if I had "wished 
the ladies good-bye. I told him yes, 
and that I was ready to start. 

“ And where do you think of going to, 
Harry 'I ” he asked with kindly interest. 
“ If you like, I will give you a letter to 
my brother explaining things, and I’m 
sure he’ll be glad to have you back 
again.” 

I declinetl this offer, however, saying 
I should prefer to take my chance of 
something turning up on my journey. 

“ Well, I’m very sorry matters have 
turned out so awkwardly,” said Ned, 
“but there is no help for it now, is 
there? I have had two of the horses 
kept in, and to-morrow Johnny will 
riefe with you as far as Tea-tree Swamp, 
and then bring your horse back. This 
will .save you thii’ty miles’ walk, and 
put you on a good road.” 

I thanked N^ed for his kindness, and 
for the last time 1 threw myself on my 
rude bed, Imt neither sleep nor plea.sant 
dreams were my portion th.at night, for 
was I not on the point of banishment 
from my garden of Eden ?—and, worst 
of all, my Eve was to be left behind 
me! 

As soon as it was light enough to see 
tlie track we were mounted and start¬ 
ing, Ned having himself seen to some 
breakfast for me, and wished me the 
kindliest good-bye. We rode through 
the slip rails, and I marketl the exact 
spot where I had stolen that first sweet 
kiss, and I could not help a backward 
glance at the still and p’.lent cottage 
where my love slumbe-cK^t yet. A turn 
of the track soon hid it from my sight, 
and so I rode away wondering^ whettier 
I should ever see ray dear bright Lily 
again on this earth. 

After travelling all da^, silently 
enough, we reached the dismal Tea- 
tree Swanjp, its loneliness intensified 
by the croaking of swarms of hull-frogs, 
varied by the occasional and distant 
howl of a wild-dog. However tired, 
horsemen cannot afford to be particu¬ 
lar, so we hobbled our horses, made a 
capital fire, and, having eaten some 
supper, turned in for the night in the 
old camp fashion. 

Very early next morning Johnny 
wislied me a friendly good-bye and 
started for home. How I envied him ! 
But it was worse than useless to pine 
for joys left far beliind. What I had 
now to do was to look out for a future 
chance of earning a decent livelihood. 
I dismissed the idea, suggested by Ned, 
of returning to Geoi-ge Reeve.s, for 1 
feared to trespa.ss too much on his kind¬ 
ness, but it WJI.S with a very heavy Iieart, 
I can tell you, that I looked at the one 
road branching off towards Sandtown, 
and which w'ould have led me past 
Reeves’s station, and decided to take 
the other leading to a sparsely settled 
district. As I sat thinking matters over, 
a team, driven by a wdiite man accom¬ 
panied by a native, drew up at tlie 
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Swamp, and, having unharnessed and 
hobbled out their liorsos, walked up to 
my lire. 

“ Good morning, mate,’’ said the man, 
cheerily. “ I think we’ll boil our panni¬ 
kins at your fire, if you don't mind.” 

“ Do so, by all means,” I replied, glad 
to have some one to speak to in th».t 
desolate place. “ Sit do^^^l wliile I 
gather some more wood.” 

So I made up tlie tire, whilst the 
teamster had a wash, ancl his native 
filled up the pannikins from the swamp, 
and then we had breakfast together. 
The stranger was a goo<l-looking man 
of middle age, and had the appearanc(? 
of a respectable farmer. 

“ Are vou looking for a job, mate ? ' 
he asked, as we sipped our hot tea. 

“ Yes, I would oe gla<I of respectable 
employment if I could find anything 
that suited me,” I said. 

“ VVhat do you say to a job of shep¬ 
herding—wages two pounds a mouth, 
and rations ? I give fourteen pounds 
of flour, two pounds of sugar, and a 
quarter of a pound of tea per w'eek, 
with as much kangaroo or emu as you 
can ^t. I can’t a&rd mutton just yet 
awhile, as I want my little nock to 
increase.” 

“ I’d be gM to accept your offer if I 
knew anytliing about sheep,” I replied, 
“ but the fact is I’ve had no experience 
at all about them as yet.” 

“ Well, you see, you don't want much 
experience for a small flock of seven 
hundred. You can have a native to 
show you about the busli, and there’ll 
always be plenty of them to catch game 
for you whilst you have a couple of 
kangaroo dogs at the camp.” 

“ Very well, sir, I can but try, and I’ll 
do my l>est for you ; ” and once more I 
had a master. 

He was not exactly the sort of man I 
should have selected as iiiy employer, 
but the dread of a long tr^inp witli a 
swag on my back decideil me to accept 
the offer that liad been made. So when 
I started again, the .same afternoon, my 
bundle was on the cart, and I was 
tramping along by the team. 

Our stage was only fifteen miles, and 
before w’^e had reached the homestead 
my new employer liad told me that his 
name was Wilcox, and that he was a 
bachelor, but that I should not live with 
him, as the sheep-station was a dozen 
miles or more from the farm. I don’t 
think I should have dignified Mr. Wil¬ 
cox’s place with the name of a farm, 
consisting, as it did, of only a large rush 
hut, a couple of stock-yards, and some 
cleared ground. A few lean i)igs ram¬ 
bled about, and some fowls seemed as 
much at home within the hut as outside 
it. An old man (called Jerry, I after¬ 
wards found) seemed to be the only per¬ 
son about the place, and he lent a willing 
hand to take out the horses, unload the 
cart, and j)repare tea for us. He was 
rewai*cled for his activity with a bottle 
of brandy by liis master. TJiis did not 
improve matters, and the old wretch 
lost no time in passing through the 
various stages of intoxication, until he 
became so helple.ssly drunk that Wilcox 
ordered him to “go and lie down,” just 
as he would hare sj>okeu to a trouhlc- 
soine dog ! As he had several times 
nearly lurched into the large tire blazing 
cheertully outside the hut, his com- 
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pliance with this ord^'r prohahly saved 
his life. I 

That night I rolled myself in my ; 
Idanke^t near the native’s fire, preferring 
the company of a res}>ectahle ‘M)laek i 
fellow” to that of a drunken European, | 
and I think I iuM*d hardly add that, 
before I fell asleep, 1 had fully l ealisc^d j 
that I Inul taken sei-viee with a \ ery ! 
‘‘ rough lot ” indeed. I 

On the following morning, W'ileov 
and I breakffusted togc^thei*, whilst old ; 
Jerry staggered about, as drunk as ever, 
and no won(hu-, foi' it turned out he luul ' 
finished the whoh- lK)ttIe of bi*andy ! I 
I need not here rep(*at the detailed ' 
instructions which Wilcox gave me a.s 
to how I was to carry out my duties 
as his shephenl. Tliey appeared very 
simple, ana there could be no possibility 
of iny losing myself in the bush. Al¬ 
though the i)rospect of such utt<*r soli- . 
tude did not appear very cheei’ful, it j 
still seemed preferal>Ie to a life at “the 
farm,” and T felt really thankful when ' 
tlie native la<l, Sam, and I mounted our ! 
horses and rode out into the sand-plain.s, ' 
en r<nfU for the shoe]) camp. 

A four hours’ ride brought us to a 
nlaee with tlu^ queer imtive name of 
Veny-mingat, where we found a large 
number of natives, who received us 
with a hearty welcome. One black 
fellow, dress<Kl in a very ragged shirt ; 
jind trousers, was introduced to me as 
the shepherd whose flock I was to take i 
charge of. I'liis worthy, who seemed ^ 
vei*y proud of his superiority in garb 
to ills kangaroo-skin-clothed brethren, ' 
shook haiuis witli me in true European , 
f vshion. I looked about for tin* station j 
(as Wilcox luid ;dways grandly called 
it) but could see nothing in the shape 
of a hut. This native, however, took i 
me to a small lM*ehive structure, in | 
front of which lay a sack with some j 
Hour, and another bundle with tea and j 
sugar. Near tliese provisions for my 
sui)])ort lay a very dirty and battered | 
frying-pan, an equally worn-out kettle, I 
a couple of pannikins, likeAvise an old I 
tin plate, knife and fork, and spoon, [ 
This, then, was to l>e my home, and j 
these my home comforts, for some | 
months to come ! Nor would I have i 
any associates but the black fellows, ^ 
wIio.se langujige I could very imper- | 
fectly make out, whilst I was equally ; 
unintfdligible to them. | 

About a hundred yards off a small ! 
flock of sheep were lying up under the - 
shade of some trees, and as we ap- I 
proached them a l>eautiful black-and- I 
tan collie came bounding towards us 
with a bark of welcome. . 

“ Hulloa, Laddie ! Yousee-um—your j 


new mastery” said Siim, jiointing to 
me. 

I i)atted my new friend on the head : 
and he phased Ids fore-paws on my 
breast, looked earnestly into my fact*, 
and wagged hi.s feathery tail as though 
satistied with Ids inspection. Poor 
Lfid(li(‘ ! many a sad and weary day we 
spent together after that tirst in.s]iee- 
tion ; but I Ijad yet anoth(*r friend to 
make. 

As I was uiqiaeking my swag, and 
trying to ])ut things in order inside my 
future residence, a tall, upright old 
man, about sixty years’of age, walked 
up to the liut and looked earnestly ;it 
m(‘. lie was a line specimen of a na- 
ti\e, well set-up and muscular, with 
long dai*k hair floating on his shoukhu’s 
in singular contrast to a snow-white 
Ix^ard. But wliat struck me most was 
the extraoixlinary brilliancy of liis 
eyes; as he gazed earne.stly on me 
their glance seemed litei-ally to pierce 
me through and through. For a few 
moments tlie old f(‘llow thus regarded 
me in silenct‘; and then, turning round 
to where Sam was bu.sy with his hor.se, 
he began talking loudly to him, using ^ 
vehement gestieulatif)n.s. 

“What is the matter witli tlie old 
chap, Sam ? ” 1 asked. 

Sam looked rather .sheepi.sh, but 
would not answer my question. 

“Is he sulky*? Does he want me to 
go away ? ” I asked, again. 

“No, he nothing sulky,” answered 
Sam, rather reluctantly: “he wants t/oit.'' 

“ What can he want me for *? ’’ I won¬ 
dered ; but 1 walked out of the hut and 
stood before him, with tlie idea in my 
mind that he was a little nuul. I 
looked appealiiifdy at Sam, who .stood, 
grinning, liard by, but would not siiy a 
word to relieve my anxiety. So there 
we stocKl face to face, and as the old 
native looke^l into mj’ eyes, his gaze 
liecame so intense that I felt glinnl to 
the spot as though he were mesmerising 
me. Suddenly he made a stride for¬ 
wards, flung his strong arms right 
round my body, and held me tightly to 
his breast. This would hardly have 
been an agreeable surprise in any 
case, but an embrace from a native 
is very trying in more senses than one. 

For a moment 1 felt r(‘al alarm, and 
called to Sam to know what it meant, 
but that worthy merely laughed. I 
was perfectly helpless, with my arms 
pinioned by the old man’s embrace, and 
there was nothing for it but to let 
matters take their course. 

Presently the old savage loosened 
his hold, and held me from nim at arm’s 
length, still gazing fixedly at me, but 


* now I saw that tears were streaming 
j down his fuhrowed clu^eks. 

“J/c, Vandamana ! ” he said, laying 
his hand on his breast, without, liow- 
I ever, removing his soul-piei*cing eyes 
I from mine. 

As I did not know what to sfiy, I 
nodded in as.seut. 

“ )b?/, Wynd-yardyah !”he continual, 
jiutting his hand on iny shoulder, “you 
, my boy ; me mind-um you.” 

Fresh as 1 was to the custom.s and 
traditions of the Australian natives, it 
‘ took Sam some little time to make me 
undei'staiid that poor old Yandainana 
regarded me as his long lost .son. Many 
years ago this only boy, called Wynd 
yardyali, had died, cau.sing the fathet 
great grief. He had murdered, as is tlieir 
tribal custom, several youths of the 
same i^e, belonging to neighbouring 
tril»es, in the effort to assuage his grief. 

Wlieu a native feels sorrow for the 
death of a relative Ire imagines that the 
.spint of the dead person is tormenting 
him, and that it can only be appcvisr^i 
l>y tlie sacrifice of a life under condi 
tions as similar as ]>ossible to it.s own 
in anotlier ti-ibe. So poor old Yanda 
inana hail stalked and .slain several 
promising youths without in any way 
es.sening his overwhelming grief for 
his own hoy s loss. At last he had pi^r- 
suaded himself tliat the youth must 
have come back to life again as a white 
man, for they often sjiy, “ Black fellow 
lir.st time dead, by’m-bye jump u^v 
white fellow.” And now he felt con¬ 
vinced tliat I stoixl before him iis Wynd- 
yardyah in a white skin, and the only 
thing was to convince me of this meta- 
nionihosis- My norl of a.s.s^mt had quite 
satistied him, and heiic(*toith I was to- 
be as his son to him. I came to know 
several instances of a .similar kind, and 
some where a white man had bfnn 
claimed in kindred by quite a host of 
black relations. 

In my case 1 had reason to be thank 
ful that this strong dtdusion had seized, 
upon the poor old man, for the same 
evening Sam rode back to the home¬ 
stead, and I should liave been left in 
absolute solitude had not my new-found 
relative hovered near mo, ready to pn)- 
tect and help me with foot! and coun.'^el 
if only I would condescend to ask him. 
In spite of the ludicrous side of the 
situation, I confess that old Yanda 
mana’s tall figure was some comfort te 
ipe as I stood alonii in the forest, in 
front of my miserable hut, feeling that 
[ I had indeetl entered on a plac^e cf 
I banishment and exile from everything, 
i which could make life endurable. 

(To be continued.) 
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IHAPTKR XIII.—THE SKR^ELLINGS. 


riViE signals marie by the boys, as re- 
1 ported in our last chapter, were 
answered from the dragon, from whose 


side a boat put ofl’, and rowed towiirds 
the spot wliere they were standijig. 
There were three stalwart men tugging 


at the oars, and soon the boat was close 
upon the iH^ach, and tin* three iKiy- 
jumi^d in without a word. The l)oa: 
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sliovecl off, and then the foremost cham- I 
pion asked them in Norse, 

What boys are ye / ” 

‘‘ Vve ai*e of Thortinn’s l)and from tlie 
JU>lf-Krake.” 

That is Leif Eirikson’s ? ” 

“ It was, but is not now. Wliat men 
a e ye -r^ 


“ Ask Tostig.” 

Seeing cle^irly tliat it would l)e use¬ 
less to nursue tWir questions, the boys 
wxi-e silent, and did not speak again 
until they stood upon the dragon’s deck 
before her warrior-owner, Tostig Arvid- 
son. 

“ Wliat shij) is this ? ” asked Edric. 


leaders’ names, and how they sought to 
make discovenes and take furs, wood, 
and other things from Markland, Vine- 
land, and whatever land might be dis¬ 
covered, back wdtli them to their homes 
in Iceland. 

“Art thou that Ediic Sigvaldson 
whose uncle Ulf disputes his heritage 



• He advanced boldly, well-covered with his shield." 


“ Belong to yonder dragon ; Tostig 
Arvidson, .the yarl, commands her. 
1 here he is yonder, standing in the 
lowT 

“H ive ye come hither to discover 

laiidr’ . „ 

“ Ask Tostig. -r , , 

“ Sail ve now back to Iceland ? 

“Ask Tostig.” 

“ Have ye been many days at sea 1 


Tostig stared, for he was one of those 
strict martinets atioat who let no voice 
lie heard beyond their own. To be thus 
questioned by a youth like Edric as 
tJiough he (Edric) were tlie champion’s 
equal, astonished him extremely, but he 
answered notwithshinding, 

“ The Volund — who are ye ? ” 

Edric explained the nature of the 
voyage, the number of the ships, the 


“My name is Edric Sigvaldson, and 
Ulf disputes my claim, but he is imt 
niv uncle.’’ 

“Why not? He is thy fathers 
brother.” 

“Eirik the Ked disowns him as his 
son. Ik'ing no son of Eink, lie is not 
my father s brother, and therefore not 
iiiy uncle.” 

“Ha! thou art sharp—a regular sea- 
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lawyer. Let it pass. Sigvald was my 
friend, and thou art safe with me. 
Where are tlie ships—Ilolf-Krake, Sleip- 
ner, (Tetion, eli i ” 

‘'Tliey must be somewhere near, iij)ou 
the coast, and certainly not very tar, 
but wJiere I cannot say.” 

“ Canst row and steer ? ” 

“ Try me.” 

“Art hungry?” 

“Try me ’' 

“Ha, ha, ha I Bring the boys food 
and meful ; we will go find the shijis, 
and see them safe on board. All hands 
up anchor ! That’s my hearties!—with 
a will !” 

As soon as the anchor w%as aboard the 
sail was set and sheeted homo, the 
rowel's pulled as heartily as ever Noi-se- 
men rowed at any time in history, and, 
after an anxious period of susi)ense to 
Nils and Edric, the dragon reached the 
ness or headland w'hich shut in the bay, 
and, standing out to sea, went on the 
starboard tack, and came in sight of 
such another promontory, which they 
had reached, and, stife within the bay of 
which this formed a head, discovered 
three large dragons all at anchor. 

These were soon recognised as those 
commanded by the “Accomplished” 
Thorfinn, who in short space of time 
had all the crews in lighting trim to 
meet an enemy. 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! ” laughed Tostig Arvid- 
son. “ Is he so keen a champion 1 It 
is a pity I approach him as a mend ; he 
wdll be disappointed. Hang out some 
white shields forward there, to let him 
see we come in peace. So ! That is 
well.” 

Half an hour later Tostig with his 
two young passei^ers was on the Rolf- 
Krake's deck draining the social horn 
wdth Thorfinn, Thorward, and Thorold 
Gamlason, who had been sent for by the 
Accomplished Thorfinn. 

They learnt that Tostig had been 
shipwrecked—or at least had struck 
upon the rocks w ith so much force as 
to destroy his keel, and he had gone 
into the bay where Edric found him to 
make a new^ one. The old keel was 
set up on the ness, on which, from 
that circumstonce, he had bestowed the 
name of Kjalartless (Keel-ness, or, as w^e 
might have said. Cape Keel).* 

When Thorfinn heard the story he 
asked the valiant Tostig whether he 
knew the way to what was called Leifs 
Booths. 

“ Of course I do ; they are some dis¬ 
tance farther south, in very pleasant 
country. But if thou wdlt have me as a 
comrade I will conduct thee thither, 
and to a better place to live in w'hich I 
have lately seen. Come, let us sail at 
once.” 

So Tostig w’as admitted of the band, 
and to a share in such advantages as he 
might help to gain. He was a Christian 
man, and very earnest, of which the 
other chiefs w^ere glad, especially as he 
was well informea on many points of 
doctrine wdiich were not clear to them. 
Sunday was kept apart much as it now 
is in the Navy—for rest and w orship. 

In three days’ time they reached Hiat 
river up w'hich Leif sailed when he first 
visited these shores. They reached tlie 
lake, and found the huts all standing. 


* 'I’liis spot was probably Cape Coil. 
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Here they re.solved to pass the w’intcu* 
and store their various provisions. Then 
said Tostig, “Lovely as this ])osition i.s, 
still farther .south there are better 
scenes, still richer woods, more game, 
more Hsh, more grai)es, more corn - 
more (‘verything, in fact, onU -- ” 

“What—only what. maiW Sp(‘ak ! 
Surely a heaven like that thou talkfst 
I of must be .. paradise indeed I What is 
tlie draw'back to this bower of bliss ? ” 

“ Skrfellings I ”* 

“ Are tlu*y in large battalions ? ” 

“ I think so, tliough I have .seen but 
few ; but they w ere very fierce. I could 
not trade wntli them as with the Esqui¬ 
maux near home ; they ai-e .so trea¬ 
cherous and W'arlike.” 

After a “meeting” h.ad been called it 
was resolved to make the attempt at 
once. The Skradlings evidently never 
came to where Leif's Bcxiths were built, 
so it w as settled to l('a\'e a party to pro¬ 
tect the shore.s, and tluit the rest .should 
go under the guidance of their new¬ 
found friend to .see wdiat fresh desirable 
regions could lie found. The force 
w'as therefore thus dispo.sed : Tostig 
should have the Sleipiier as the pilot- 
ship, Thorw'ard his Gefion, and Thor¬ 
finn the Rolf-Krake, wdiile Thorold 
Gamlason remained behind command¬ 
ing at the booths. To help him in his 
task, Tliorhall, the huntsman, w’ith a 
dozen men, remained, w'hose duties were 
to put the booths in thorough good re¬ 
pair. Besides wdiich, having clever car¬ 
penters amongst them, they w'ere to 
put the Volund into better order, for 
the new keel w^hich Tostig had con¬ 
trived required patching and some 
alteration. The women ^1 decided to 
take part in the new expedition, and so 
embarked on board. 

The wdnd w^as fair, the rowers’ w’ork 
W’as light, and in three days they 
reached the pleasant scenes of which 
their pilot Tostig ha<l been speaking. 

Who shall describe the pleasure of 
these simple folk at seeing lovely glades 
of rich, short grass, with frequent oak- 
trees grow ing here and there, beautiful 
fields of w'ild, luxuriant corn, profuse 
displays of vines, and in the aistance 
w’oods and rising hills ? 

Near to the coast they found a curious 
island, so full of numerous flocks of eider- 
ducks, that when the sailors walked 
they trod upon the eggs. A mighty 
current hurried past this island, and 
also farther up the bay, wdierefore they 
called the former Stravmey^ or Stream 
Island, and the latter Strautnfjoixl^ or 
Stream Fritli. 

Still farther south they sailed until 
they came to lovelier scenes and still 
more peaceful skies. Therefore they 
disembarked their cattle, wdiich they 
had brought with them, and finding 
vines and corn in great abundance, and 
fish in vast profusion, prepared to win¬ 
ter there. 

They took precautions in construct¬ 
ing sheds to house the cattle in the 
coming cold, and they built huts as 
w’inter dw’ellings for their wdves, w'hich 
should protect them from the snow and 


* An expression usuiilly apivlied to Ks<iuiu»os. It 
would seem, from the deaeriptiou j'iven of these 
people, that the F.sqttiinos were to be found os far 
south as Massachusetts. Probably they were sub¬ 
sequently driven north by the Red men, who are 
now disappearing before the Whites. 


other attrilmtes of Northern w’inter. 
But no snow' came I The cattle could 
remain all night out in the open air 
during the winter months. 

But ju.st before abandoning the ships 
Tostig one morning jwinted out to 
Thorlinn some extra beauties of a bay 
and shore some little distance off’, and 
said : “ Here, friend, I show* thee what I 
promised—the earthly paradise. Here 
w’ould 1 ghully live anci end my days, 
for in tlie world besides is nothing to 
compare w'itli this.” 

“ That can lie managea, friend,” said 
Thorfinn. “ We owe our knowdedge of 
this place to thee, thou art our partner 
too, and surely hast a riglit to do as it 
may phase thee with the land.” 

“Ah, friend, it i.s not ahvays wdiat w*e 
w'isli tliat is tlie best for us. Still, if it- 
pleased Our Lord, I should he glad to 
end my days midst yonder tranquil 
scenes. But look there, yonder, Thor¬ 
finn, on the beach. What dost thou 
see ? ” 

“ I .see three things like seals asleep 
upon the beach.” 

“ They are not seals, they are canoes 
of sealskin, and underneath them 
►Sknellings are concealed. They should 
not know’ of our settlement. (5onie, we 
must straight attack them, and not a 
man of tliem must we let aw’ay.” 

Raiiidly tlie tw’o friends and a boat s 
crew of sailors advanced on the canoes, 
and as they came they found three 
Sknellings under each. A skirmish 
then took place, in w hich the Norsemen 
overcame eight of their opponents. One. 
alone contrived to get aw’ay. 

But the victory had cost much troul»le 
and some hours of skirmishing, w'liich 
made the sailors so extremely weary 
that they all fell asleep. 

Then Tostig started from his sleep, 
and cried that he had heard a voice 
exclaiming, “Tostig—Tostig, rise. If 
thou wilt save thy life—arise. Embark 
thy sailors, warn thy friends, and get 
on board at once: then sail without 
delay.” 

Tostig arose and got his men on boanl 
in time to see a number of canoes filled 
with Skrsellings coming tow^ards them. 
The Scandinavians placed their battle- 
shields all round the vessel’s side, but 
all at once the Ski'aellings gave a hideous 
shout, and sent a perfect hail of arrows, 
on the deck. So fast, so w’ell, so dex¬ 
terously they shot tliat many men were 
killed among the Scandinavians before 
they could reply. Then, with another 
sliout, the savages gave them another 
volley, and then withdrew with gre^t 
rapiaity. 

Tostig had been wounded by an arrow', 
and finding that the w’ound was mortal, 
addressed Yiis men and Thorfinn thus : 

“ I now^ advise you to prepare for 
your departui-e. This place is far tr>i> 
near the settlement, and if the Skrael- 
lings come again, believe me ye shall 
dear abide it ! Me, shall ye bear to yon¬ 
der headland, to which 1 pointed when 
I said I there w’ould end my days. 
Maybe the w’ords that passed my lip.s 
about abidii^ there w’ere w'ords of 
prophecy. Tliere shall ye bury me. 
and set tw’O crosses up, one at my head 
the other at mj’ feet, and ye shall call 
the place Kross-iiess (Crossness—Cape* 
Cross) in all times yet to come.” 

They did as he commanded, then 



hiistened back to where their camp was 
rufide, much saddened by the loss of 
Tostig. 

But when they arrived, they were 
surprised to find the ship, the keel of 
which was to have been repaired, 
departed, taking Thorhall and those 
left to guard the camp, on board, 
and he and they were never seen 
again.* 

Thorfinn now divided his force, leav¬ 
ing half on shore to guard the camp, 
to collect furs for ti*ading with, 
and food for winter : the other half 
accompanied him in making fresh dis¬ 
coveries. This partj^ sailed farther 
south, and returned delighted with 
what they saw of this new world. 
However, other matters began to en¬ 
gage their attention, and they found 
that in commencing the course of geo¬ 
graphical discoveries, which then in¬ 
terested them, they had to remember 
that they were descendants of a race of 
warriors, as well as shrewd observers. 

For one morning after their arrival 
from a cruise, and after they had 
begun to feel comfortable and settled 
once more, they saw a large number 
of natives coming up the river in 
skin canoes, brandishing long poles 
and making a great noise. Said 
Thorfinn, “We shall be outnumbered 
if we do not take care. We should 
fight under a disadvantage. There 
must be jyeace between us and them. 
Edric Sigvaldson shall go with a white 
shield, and show them that our wish is 
peace It is a service of some danger, 
therefore do I propose it to him.” 

Proud, indeed, was the youth at 
being selected for this honourable post, 
and oft* he started with a shiela of 
linden wood without a single ornament, 
and painted white. He advancea 
boldly, well covered 6y his shield, for 
he was by no means certain that they 
would either understand or respect 
this well-known symlx>l of a wish for 


peace. 

But they seemed to do botl^ for, to 
Edric’s great delight, they laid aside 
their poles, and came on snore to look 
at the intruding Northmen. 

These had left the booths and stood 


upon the shore to view the ISknellings, 
wnose sallow faces, high cheek-bones, 
long, strange, curious hair, large eyes, 
ana swarthy appearanw very much 
surprised the SoEindinavians. 

Tnorfinn advanced and spoke to them 
in Norse. 

“Brave men, we have arrived from 
distant lands, to barter with you ve^ 
useful things, of which ye stand in 
need. If there be one amongst you 
knowing our Northern speech, 1 would 
advise him to approach and act as our 
interpreter. We mean you well.” 

But none of the Sknvllings app>eared 
to know what was said. They shook 
their heads and spoke in answer, but of 
course the Northmen understood not 
one single word of what they said, so 
the two parties stood and stared one at 
the other in astonishment. The Sknel- 
lin^s then turned round, uttered a 
curious noi.se, something between a 
whistle and a shriek, rushed to their 
boats |)ellraell, and rowed aw^ay as 


* There if a tradition that they were driven out 
tr> wa and carried to the coast of Ireland, where they 
were made slavea. 
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hard as they could pull down the river, 
across the bay, and soon were hidden 
by the headland. 

“ W^ell, Edric,” said his little friend— 
though he was little now no more, 
having shot up tremendously of late— 
“ that went on better than I looked for. 
What a language ! I declare that 
frightened me much more than they 
themselves.” 

“ Strange creatures, but they wander 
everywdiere. Men say that far away, 
quite to the east of Finn mark, these 
Ski'iellings may be found living in 
strange snow' houses. I wonder w’hether 
these are quite the same ? ” 

“ That we can hardly tell; but one 
thing we must do.” 

. “ And what is that ? ” 

“ Learn the SkrsBlling speech.” 

“ Who is to teach us 
“ The next time that we have a chance 
we ought to fight with thorn, then take 
as many of them prisoners as w'e can 
get, and make these prisoners teach us.” 

The two boys seemed confident that 
this plan would succeed, and waited 
with eager exjjectation for a second 
visit. But the winter now set in, al¬ 


though there was no snow. The cattle 
whicn they brought wdth them from 
Iceland remained out in the open air. 

Among these was a bull of fine pro¬ 
portions and a pet of Edric’s, and 
though fierce as any demon with a 
sti*anger, this animal was docile as a 
puppy under Edric’s hand. Nor was the 
Doy too much exalted with his progress 
as a warrior and seaman to scorn the 
humbler duties of a lierdsman. To him 
a certain portion of the herd had been 
confided, and he was, tinith to tell, 
almost as proud of his accomplishment' 
os lierdsman as of his skill in arms and 
seamanship. This winter he w'as more 
than ever glad, and bis delight spread 
through the whole community. Tlie 
pagans having left with Thorhall, the 
Christians were undisturbed by their 
occasional derision of Christian worship 
and opinions. 

Although the winter was not so severe 
as those had been to which the North¬ 
men were accustomed, still it was far 
from being summer weather; the nights 
were long and dark and cold, and time 
hung heavily upon the hands of those 
more used to active enterprise tlmn 
intellectual work. They could not drink 
so much as in the North because their 
stock of beer and mead had to be hus¬ 
banded, and though they tried to manu¬ 
facture wine, time was requirt^ for it 
to attain maturity. That which they 
tasted was too sour, nor did they under¬ 
stand quite how to manage it without 
the help of Tyrker. 

What could be done to keep the men 
amused ? 

In this dilemma Helgi and Finnbogi, 
the two Norwegians whom we have 
mentioned, with their wives, suggefitod 
sports and games innumerable. They 
instituted races, games with the sword, 
and one, a very popular amusement, 
was dres.sing up the boys as Skrwllings, 
m<aking them imitate the curious cry to 
which we have alluded, and to display 
tlieir skill in mimicry. 

But there was one to whom this plea¬ 
sure was a source of pain, and that w^ 
Freydisa. the wife of Thorward, in 
whom the “ taint of troll blood ” lin 


gered. Although her husband was Nor¬ 
wegian by de.scent, her hatred of Nor¬ 
wegians seemed to grow. She had a 
strange, rough love for him, admired 
him immensely, but never thought of 
him as a Norwegian. He was to her a 
yarl of Iceland ; she was, by very far 
extraction, a Dane, and by adoption 
was an Icelander. Her Christianity 
was superficial. She observed tlie ordi¬ 
nances of the Church in an external 
way, but there was no deep-rooted 
Christian love within her heart—there 
raged occasionally jealousy, revenge, 
and hatred, which are foes to Christian 
life. 

Now when she saw these big, good- 
humoured fellows arranging childish 
games with perfect childish glee her 
anger knew no Iiounds. “Norwejgian 
fo(3s ! ” she said to Thorward. “ It is an 
insult to us Icelanders to see such folly 
played ! I tell thee, Thorward, they are 
tx)th of them of Thassi’s race—related 
to the brutes that slew niy mother. I 
telDthee I will have revenge ! Thou 
hast most solemnly assured me of re¬ 
venge. I cl^m thy promise, or pro¬ 
claim thee nithing I ’ 

“ But these are not the men who slew 
thy mother! ” 

“ They are of Thassi’s lineage, I tell 
thee, and I will have revenge P’ 

“ Art thou not a Christian ? ” 

“ Bah ! Art thou not a warrior 1 
When thy wife demands revenue thy 
sword should flash that moment in the 
sun until its blaze is quenched in human 
blood ! So should a Northern warrior 
think ! ” 

“ I’ll see about it.” 

“That is no answer. I must have 
revenge! ” 

“ I 3iall not murder them, that I can 
tell thee ! If a fair chance of quarrel 
should ari^, all well and good. But 
there is time enough ; they keep the 
men amused, and that is worth some 
better pay than being killed for it. I 
shall let them live the winter through ; 
Thorfinn would be lost without them— 
so indeed should I.” 

“ Thy promise was revenge ! ” 

“ Oh, yes, of course. But I am very 
sorry.” 

(To he continued.) 


Wonders of the In.sect World. 

Sir John Lubbock delivered, on October 
12th, a lecture on the habits of insects, at 
the Essex Hall Institute and Club. He 
observed that there was never the slight^! 
quarrel or disturbance among the working 
bees or ants belonging to the same com¬ 
munity. Considering the large numbere 
wliich'in some cases lived in association, it 
was remarkable that they all knew one an¬ 
other, and no stranger ot the same species 
was tolerated in the nest. More than this, 
he found that if a nest was divided they 
recognised one another even after a separa¬ 
tion of more than a year. It was ditncult 
to determine whether they could be said to 
have any actual affection for one another. 
He mentioned, however, that in one of his 
nests he had a nuinljer of workers which 
lived to the ago of seven years. They 
gradiiallv diminished in number, and at 
last only two remained. These two liv^ 
together for two years, and then died within 
a week of etach other. Tliere apwared to 
be no external cause for this, and he was 
disposed to think that the survivor felt the 
shock of her conqianion's death. 
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THE MASTER OF THE SHELL; 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STOKY. 

By Talik)t Baines Keed, 

/.o*Uor of ** A Dog with a Bad Sanw” "The Fifth Fona at St. Votninie >■.' Or, etc. 


T he combined labours of Mesdames ! 

Farthinff, Hastings, Wilson, and ! 
their myimiaons lia/i l)arely reaoht^d a 
successful climax that afternoon, in 
the rescue of order out of the cliaos 
which had reigiicid in Ihiilsford^s house, | 
when the first contingent of the j 
(irandcourtiers arrived in the great | 
.sriuare. 

liailsford, who had at hist been per¬ 
mitted to take tKWsession of his rooms 
and to unstrap nis boxes, looked down 
from his window with some little 
curiosity at the scene below. 

The solemn quadrangle, which an 
hour ago had looked so ghostly and 
dreiiry, was now alive with a crowd of 
boys, descending headlong from the 
inside and outside of four big omni¬ 
buses, hailing one another boisterously, 
scrambling for their luggage, scrim¬ 
maging for the possession of Mrs. 
Farthings or the iKii-tfir’s services, 
indulging in horseplay with the drivers, 
singing, hooting, challenging, rejoicing, 
stamping, running, jumping, kicking— 
anything, in fact, but stiinding still. 
In their own opinion, evidently, they 
wei-e the lords and masters of (inind- 
court. They strutted about with the 
airs of proprietors, and Rjiilsford began 
to grow half uneasy lest any of them 
should detect him at the window- and 
denifuid what right /t>e htwl there. 

The scene grew more and more lively, 
new cavalcade discharged its con¬ 
tents on the heels of the first, and Ufxin 
them Clime cabs top-heavy with lug¬ 
gage, and a stampede of pedestrians 
who had quitte<l the omnibuses a mile 
from home and run in, and one or two 
on tricycle-s, and one hero in great 
stjite on horseback. Cheei*s, .sometimes 
yells, gre^eted each arrival, iind when 
j)re.sently there lumbered up some 
staid old four-wheeler with a luckle.ss 
new boy on board, the demonstra.tion 
bf!came most imposing. 

f/tnt to-morrow r* thought Rails- 
ford to himself, as he peered down. 
Huddenly an unwonted excitement 
manifested itself. This was occasioned 
by an impromptu race between two 
omnibu.ses and a hansom cab, which, 
having been all temwrarily deserted 
by their rightful Jehus, had been 
boarded by three amateur charioteers 
and set in motion at a flying start. 

The hero in charge of the hansom cab 
g(uicrously gave his more heavily- 
weighted competitors a start of fifty 
yards ; and, standing up in liis perch, 
sliook his reins defiantly and smaeked 
his whip, to the infinite delight of every 
one but the litxmsed gentleman who 
wiisi the nominal proprietor of the 
vehicle. Of the omnibuses, one got 
speedily into difficulties, owing to the 
charioteer getting the reins a trifle 
mixed and thereby spinning his vehicle 
round in a semicircle, and bringing it up 
finally in the middle of the lawn, where 


CHAPTER V.—OPENING DAY. 

he abruptly vacated his post and 
retired into private life. 

The other omnibus had a more glori¬ 
ous career. The horses were spiribxl, 
and entered into the fun of the thing 
almost os much as their driver, llails- 
ford long remerabeiW the picture 
which this youthful hero preseiitixl ; 
with his face flushed, his head bare, hfs 
sandy hair waving in the breeze, his 
body laid back at an obtuse anghs as 
he tugged with l>oth hands at the reins. 
The cab behind came on apace, its 
jaunty Jehu flourishing bis whip and 
shouting loudly to his opponent to keep 
I his right side. The crowd forgot every¬ 
thing else and flocked across the 
grass with loud cheers for the cham¬ 
pions. 

“ Wire in, hansom,” shouted some. 

“ Stick to it, Dig,” cried others. 

How the mad career might have 
ended no one could tell; but at each 
comer the cab closed in ominously 
with its clumsy competitor, whose 
horses were fa.st getting beyond the 
control of their driv(;r, while the vehicle 
they were dri^ging rocko<l and yawed 
behind them like a tug in a gale. 

Railsford was meditating a descent 
on to the .scene, with a view to prevent 
a caUustrophe, if possible, wIkmi a shout 
of laughter greeted the ajijx^arance on 
the scene of the lawful master of the 
Omnibus, in headlong pursuit of his 
property. By an {wlroit cut a<!ros.s the 
grass this outraged gentlenan suc¬ 
ceeded in overtaking the vehicle and 
boarding it by the step Udii ul ; and 
then, amid delighted .shouts of “Whip 
behind, ‘ Dig ’! ” the spt'cUitors watched 
the owner skip up the steps and along 
the top, just as “ Dig,” having received 
timely warning of his peril, di*opped 
the reins and skipped the contmry 
way along i he top and down the back 
stairs, depositing himself neatly on 
terrd where, with admirable 

mng he join^ the s}>ectators 

and triumphed in the final pulling up 
of the omnibus, and the consequent 
abandonment of the race by the indig¬ 
nant hero of the hansom cab, who pro¬ 
tested in mock heroics that he was 
winning hand over hand, and would 
have licked the ’bus to fits if Dig hadn’t 
funked it. 

In the altercation which ensued the 
company generally took no part, and 
returned, braced up and fortified by 
their few minutes’ sport, to the .serious 
bu.sine.ss of identifying and extricating 
their luggage from the general 
and conveying themselves and their 
belongings into winter quarters. 

The new master was impressed by 
what he had seen—not altogether un¬ 
favourably. True, it upset in a moment 
all his dreams of canying (Irandcourt 
by the quiet magic of his own influence 
to the high level he hod arranged for it. 
Still, the race had been a pretty one 


while it lasted, and both comi>etitors 
hiul handled the ribbons well. They 
! would be the sort of lx)ys to take to 
him an oM Warsity Blue ; and lie 
would moot them half-way. Rail.sford'.s 
h ju.se should get a name for pluck and 
t'f>rU iLc cyvps; and Ibiilsford and his 
boys should show the way to (Tpand- 
court! How Dr. Ponsford and the 
“.se.ssion of ’ lasters” would follow their 
leiul it did not at present enter into 
tlie head oi. the vain young man to 
st‘ttle. 

A knoi'k came at his door as he .stexHl 
lost in these pleasing reflections, and 
Grover ©iitered. 

“ Here you are, then, old man,” s;\i<l 
he—‘‘an old stager already. It was a 
great di.sappointment I could not be 
here wdien you got down.” 

“ I wish you had. I had not exactly 
a gay time of it.” 

.And he related his experiences. 

Grover laughed. 

“That’s Pon.sford all over,” said he. 
“ He’.s a fine fellow, but a bear. How 
do you like your quartei*s ?” 

“ I’ve only just got into them, and 
really haven’t had time to look round. 
And, te tell the truth, for the last ten 
miniiPis or so I’ve Iknui so intere.sted in 
the .st^ene below’ that I had foigotten 
what I wixs doing. Thei*e was a most 
amusing chariot race bi tweea a cab and 
ail omnibus.” 

Grover looked serious. 

“ I know.said he. “ Pm afraid there 
will be trouble about that. It’s as w ell, 
perhaj).s, you are not expected to know* 
the chief ottbnders. One or two of them 
belong to your house.” 

Riiilsford lookel uncomfortable. It 
had not occurred to him till now' that 
the proce(xliug which had so mo\e<l 
his interest ana amusement was a breaeli 
of discipline. 

“ [ hope I shall not be called upon re 
deal with it,” said he. 

“ No. I hear Ponsford has the matter 
in hand himself.” 

And the friends went on to talk of 
other matters. 

After a while Grovei* hastened away 
to his own hous^ leaving Railsford 
somewhat uneasy in liis mind. 

If Dr. Ponsfom were to question him 
on the subject of the chariot race, he 
felt that he would be seriously compro¬ 
mised at the outset of his career. He 
knew at least the nickname of oim^ of 
the delinquents; and had actutdly, 
by standing and watching the contest 
without protest, been an acce.ssory to 
the ofleiice. 

He busied himself forthw'ith in his 
unjiackiiig, and studiously avoided the 
window until daylight departed and 
the court below became silent and 
deserted. 

Just about four o’clock another knock 
sounded at his door, and Arthur Hem- 
I path presented himself, leading by the 
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arm the tawny-haired hero of the 
clianot nice. 

“ What cheer, Marky 1 ” cried the 
brother-in-law to be. “ Here we are. 
Had a spiffing spin up from the station, 
hadn’t we. Dig ? This is Dig, you know, 
Sir Digby Oakshott, Baronet, M.P., a.s.s., 
and nol)ody knows what else. He and 
I have bagged Sykes’ old room, just 
ov’er here.” 

Kailsford in his shirt-sleeves, and 
hemmed round by his luggi^e, looked 
up rather blankly at this friendly ora¬ 
tion. However, his dignity came to his 
rescme. 

“ How are you both ? I hope we're to 
have a gootl steady term, my boys. Uo 
to your study now—later on we must 
have a talk.” 

Arthur looked at his fri(md and 


shouted Railsford, its near to losing his 
temper as his future brother-in-law had 
ever seen him, “ how dare you disobey I 
me?”^ 

“ Well, but it was a message from the 
gov., and—I say. Dig,” added he, turning 
to his friend with a nudge, “ you cut 
when Mark Udls you.” 

Di^ depai*ted, and Railsford weakly 
fell in with the arrangement of the 
junior, and allowed him to remain and 
deliver the rest of his domestic mes¬ 
sages. 

“Now, look here, Artliui^ said the 
master, closing the door and facing his 
unabjished future kinsman, “we must 
come to an understanding at once. 
During term time 1 forbid you to men¬ 
tion Daisy’s name, either to me or any 
l)Ofly else, unless 1 wish it—” 


The boy whistled. 

“ What, have you hatl a row, then ? 
Is it all broken olfl My eye, what 
will—” ’ 

“ Rubbish ! ” said Mark, scarcely able 
to keM3p gmve ; “ it’s neither one nor the 
other. But I don’t choose you should 
talk of her, and I insist on being 
obeyed.” 

“ Jolly rougli not to be able to talk 
about one’s own sister ! ” int(‘rj)ose<l the 
innocent. • 

“ Of course, T mean not in connection 
with me,” said Railsford. “And another 
you must not call me Mark, but 
Mr. Railsford, while term la.sts.” 

I “All s^nme, Mr. Railsford, old man ! 
Jolly stirt’, though, between brothers, 
isn’t it ? ” 

“You must treat me as if I were 



winked ; Sir Digby was visibly agitated 
and grinned vehemently at a cobweb in 
the comer of the ceiling. 

“ All serene,” .said the former. ‘‘By 
the-way, Daisy wjis all right when 1 
left her, and .sent her love and a— 

“ Do you hear me, Arthur .? go to your 
study.” 

“ Oh, all right—but there was a 
mes,sage from the gov. I was to be sure 
and give you directly I saw you. He 
says I can have a bob a week pocket 
money, and you’re to give it to me, and 
he’ll owe it to you at the end of the 
term. I’d like the first now', plea.se. ’ 

“ Oo immediately to your room,'’ 


“What cheer, Marky?” 
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ni(*rely your nuistor, and no otlior rela¬ 
tion.” 

“How queer ! Mayn't 1 even be fond 
of you 1 " 

“ Yes, as your master. I count on you, 
mind, to set a specially good example 
to the other boys, and back me up in 
every way you can. You will be able 
to do a great deal if you only try.” 

“I’m game ! Am 1 to be made apre 
feet, I say, Mark—Mr. Railsford, I 
mean ? ” 

“And, remember,” said Mark,ignoring 
the question, “ that we are liere to woi*k, 
and not to—to drive omnibuses.” 

Arthur brightened up suddenly. 

“ You saw the race, then ? Stunning 
spurt round the last lap, only Dig 
hiidn’t any sttiy in him, and the tmb 
had the inside berth. I say, don’t let 
anybody know it was Dig, ’wdll you ? 
He’d get in rather a mess, and he’s going 
to put it on hard this term to make 
up.” 

Could anything be more hopeless than 
the task of impressing this simple- 
minded youth with a sense of his duty 
and deportment towards the new Master 
of the Shell ? 

Railsford gave the attempt up, and 
the school-bell happily intervened to 
make a diversion. 

“ That’s for dinner. It’s generally at 
two, you know ; but on opening day it’s 
4.30,’’said the boy. “We shall have to 
cut, or we shall be gated, I say.” 

“ Well, you must show me the way.” 
said Mark. “ I’m ready.” 

“You’ll have to we^r your cap and 
gown, though,” replied Arthur, “ or 
you’ll get in a row.” 

Railsford hastened to rectify the 
omission, and next moment was stand¬ 
ing in the great square beside his li\ ely 
young pilot, amid a crowd of lx>ys has¬ 
tening towards the school hall. 

“We’d better do a trot,” said the 
boy. 

We shall do it all right, I think,” 
said the master, whose dignity revolted 
against any motion more rapid than 
quick walking. Arthur, trotting at his 
side and encouraging him from time 
to time to “put it on,” detracted a 
little from the solemnity of the pro¬ 
cession. 


The bell was just ceasing to ring as 
they entered the hall, and for the tirst 
time Railsford found himself in the 
presence of the assembled school. 

Arthur had darted otf to his own 
table, leaving his companion to find his 
way to the masters’ table at the head of 
the hall, where all his colleagues were 
already in their places, standing for 
grace. 

Railsford, considerably flurried, 
slipped into the place ’which Grover 
had reserved for him just as the head 
boy present began to recite the Latin 
collect; and bectime painfully aware 
that his already damaged character 
for punctuality was by no means en¬ 
hanced in the severe eyes of Dr. Pons- 
ford. 

The new master glanced round a little 
nervously at his colleagues. Grover in¬ 
troduced him to a few of the nearest, 
some of whom received him with a 
friendly greeting, others eyed him 
doubtfully, and one or two bristled up 
grimly. 

The frhf of his first appearnnee at 


Grandcourt- had paled somewhat, and 
he was thankful to have ( j rover to talk 
to and keep him in countenance. 

“Tell me who some of th«*se imui are,” 
lie whispered. “ Which is Roe 

“On the other side of me. He has 
the house next to mine. You, I, Roe, 
and Bickers have the four sides of the 
Big Square.” 

“ Which is Bickers ? ” 

“ The man with the black beard—last 
but one on the other side.” 

Railsford gave a furtive look down 
the table, and encountered the eyes of 
Mr. Bickers fixed discontentedly on 
him. 

A lightning flash at midnight will 
often reveal minute details of a scene 
or landscape which in the ordinary 
glare of day might pass unnoticed by 
tlie observer. So it was in this sudden 
chance encounter of glances. It lasted 
not a moment, but it was a declamtion 
of war to the knife on one side, hurled 
back defiantly on the other. 

“ Not a biwi fellow il you don’t stroke 
him the wrong way,” said Grover. 

“ Oh,” "aid Railsford, in a tone which 
made his friend start. “ AVho is beyond 
himl” 

“ Lablache, the French master; not 
very popular, I fancy.” 

And so on, one master after another 
was pointed out, and Railsford formed 
his own opinions of each, and began to 
feel at home with several of tliem 
already. But w'henever his eyes turned 
towards the end of the table they in¬ 
variably encountered those of Bickers. 

There was not much general conversa¬ 
tion at the masters’ table. Dr. Pons- 
ford rarely encoui'aged it, and resented 
it when it arose witnout his initiative. 

The buzz and clatter at the l>oys’ 
tables, however, growing occasionally 
to a hubbub, amply made up for any 
sombreness in the meal elsewhere ; and 
Railsford, having exhausted his in¬ 
quiries, and having failed to engage one 
of his neighbours in conversation, re¬ 
signed himself to the enjoyment of the 
animated scene. He was not long in 
discovering the whereabouts of his 
youthful kinsman, whose l^eaming face 
shone out from the midst of a bevy of 
particular' friends, while ever and again 
above the turmoil, like a banner in the 
breeze, waved the tawny mane of Sir 
Digby Oakshott. It amused Railsford 
to watch the group, and, when now and 
then they looked his way, to speculate 
on what was the subject of their conver¬ 
sation. Perhaps Arthur had been telling 
them of the new master’s athletic 
achievements at Cambridge, and how 
he had rowed his hoB,t to the head of 
the river; or possibly he had been 
describing to tnem some of the big 
football-matches which he, Mark, had 
taken his young friend to see during 
the holidays ; or maybe they were lay- 
down some patriotic plan for the future 
good of Railsford’s house. His heart 
warmed to the boys as he watched 
them. It was a pity, perhaps, he could 
not catch their actual words. 

“ Seems jolly green,” said Dig. 

“ So he is. Blushes like a turkey-cock 
when you talk about spoons. Never 
mind, he’s bound to be civil to us this 
terai, eh, Dig? We’ve got the whip 
hand of him, I guess, over that summer¬ 
house business at Lucerne.” 


Here Dig laughed. 

“ Shut up ' He 11 hear ! ” 

“ What s the joke 1 ’ demanded a 
bullet-headed, black-eyed lx>y who sat 
near. 

“ What, didn’t I tell you, Dirasdale ? 
Keep it close, won’t you ? You see that 
chap with the eyeglass next to Grover. 
That’s Railsford, our new master— 
Marky, I call him. He’s engaged to 
Daisy, you know, mv sister. Regular 
soup-ladles, they are.^’ 

Here Dig once more laughed beyond 
the bounds of discretion. 

“ What an ass you are, Dig,” expostu¬ 
lated Arthur; “ you’ll get us in no end 
of a mess.’’ 

“A^^'fidly sorry—I can’t help. Tell 
Dimsdale about—you know.” 

“Don’t go spreading it, though,” said 
Arthur, shutting his eyes to the fact 
that he was conflding his secret to the 
greatest gossip in Grandcourt, and that 
one or two other heads were also craned 
forward to hear the joke. “I caught 
them going it like one o’clock in the 
hotel gaulen at Lucerne—it we^ the 
iirst time I twigged what was up ; and 
what do you think he called my sister ? ” 
“ What ? ” they all demanded. 

“ Keep it close, I say. Ha, ha !—give 
you a guess all round ; Dig knows.’^ 

“ Pussy cat,” suggested one. 

“Jumbo,” suggested anothe.\ 

“ Cherubim,” suggested a third. 
Arthur shook his head triumphantly. 
“ Out of it, all of you. You can tell 
’em, Dig.” 

Dig composed his features once or 
twice to utter the word, but as manv 
times broke down. At last in higk 
falsetto he got it out, 

“Chuckey!” 

^ The laugn which greeted this revela¬ 
tion penetrated to the upper region and 
caus^ Dr. Ponsford to rise on his 
seat and look in the direction of the 
upimr. 

At the same moment the Sixth form 
boy at the head of the table left his place 
and bore down on the offenders. 

“ Cave /” muttered Arthur, purple in 
the face ; “here’s Ainger.” 

I^taiitly the party was thoughtfully 
buried in its bread and cheese. 

“ Was that you, Oakshott, makings 
that row 1 ” 

“I was only saying something to 
Herapath,” replied the innocent, “I’m 
sure 2 didn’t make a row.” 

“ Don’t tell falsehoods. Do fifty lines^ 
and next time you’ll be sent up.” 

“That’s a nice lark,” muttered tho 
Baronet as the senior retired. “ It was 
you chaps made the row, and I get 
potted for it. But I say. ’ added he, as 
if such a mishap were the most common 
of incidents, “ that isn’t a bad joke is it ? 
Fan^ calling Herapath’s sister—” 

“ Caiv, shut up ! ” exclaimed Arthur, 
dealing his friend a ferocious kick under 
the table, “ they’ve got their eyes on us. 
Don’t play the fool, Dig.” 

Railsford was aroused from the 
pleasant contemplation of this little 
comedy by a genei-al rising, in the midst 
of which tne Doctor, followed by hisstaflfl 
filed out of the hall into the governors' 
room adjoining, which was ordinarily 
used as a masters’ withdrawing-room. 
Here Railsford underwent the ordeal of a 
series of introductions ; some of which 
gave him pleasure, some disappoint- 
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ment, some misgiv'iiigs, and one at least and his university career had been as This is Mr. Railsford, the new Master 
roused his anger. brilliant in athletics, and more brilliant of the Shell, monsieur.” 

“Mr. Bickers,” said Dr. Ponsford, in scholarship, than his younger col- Monsieur shrugged himself ceremo- 
“let me introduce Mr. Railsford. You league's. He had a quiet voice and niously. He had a big moustache which 

will be neighbours, and ought to be manly bearing which bespoke a vast 1 curled up in an enigmatical way when 

friends.” fund of power latent beneath the sur- he smiled; and Railsford was at a loss 

“ 1 am proud to know Mr. Railsford,” face; and Railsford, for once in his life, ' whether to like him or dislike him. 

said Mr. Bickers, holding out his hand ; experienced the novel sensation of “We sail be friends, Mee.ster Rails- 

“Orandcourt, I am sure, is fortunate.” standing in the presence of a superior. ford, I hope,” said the foreigner, “ I 

Railsfoid fluslied up at the tone in Mr. Roe accepted Mark’s apologies have much to do wiz ze young gentle- 

which this greeting was offered ; and, for his non-appearance the evening be- men of the Sell. Helas ! they try my 

touching the proffered hand hurriedly, fore with great good-humour, and in- patience, but I like them, Meester 

said, with more point than prudence, vited him to his rooms to spend an Railsford, I like them.” 

“I heard of Mr. Bickers from my evening and talk over school-work. “lonly wi.shi knew whether I liked 

predecessor, Mr. Moss.” ^ “You are not likeljr to have much you,” inwardly ejaculated the new 

It was some satisfaction to see Mr. leisure at first. I wish you had a master, as he smiled in response to 

Bickers flush in his turn, as he replied, quieter house; but a little good the coirfession. 

with a haidly-concealed sneer, government and sympathy will go a 1 A bell put an end to further con- 

“ Ah, poor Moss ! He was a great j long way towards bringing it up to the ; ference, and Mark went ofl‘ in a some- 

flatterer. Y^ou must not believe half he mark. As to the Shell, you will find what excited state of mind to his own 

savs abo\it his absent friends.” that pretty easy. It wants more man- ! house. 

“Railsford,” said Grover, taking his agement than teaching—at least, 1 Mr. Roe’s few words stuck in his 
friend by the arm, and anxious to inter- found so. If once the boys can be put mind—especially one of them, 
rupt what promised to be an uncom- on the right track they will go pretty What did he mean by classing sym- 
fortable dialogue, “I must introduce much of their own accord. It’s easier pathy and good government together 

you to Roe. He had charge of the to guide them than drive them ; don’t m the way he had? How can you 

Shell for some years, and can ^ve you j you think so ? ” reduce a disorderly house to order by 

some hints which will be useful to you. “I have no experience yet; but that sympathy? 

You’ll like him.” 'is my idea, certainly.” However, he had no leisure for guess- 

Railsford did like him. Mr. Roe was 1 “Then you’ll succeed. Have you ing riddles that night, 
one of the best masters at Grandcourt, ' been introduced to Monsieur Lablache ? cmUimud.) 


THREE FAMOUS BOYS. 

By Richard Heath. 

PART I. 

A bout the time the spinning-jenny was had oceans. So one day he wrote his father had himself and his brothers to rely on. He 

invented and the American colonists a letter almost reproaching him for being corresponded with his uncle, a priest, as to 

rose against the British Government, a cer- poor, and not being able to give him enough the education and futiire career of his elder 

tain lawyer, named Charles Buonaparte, cash to vie with his vain companions. “If brother, Joseph, writing as if he were 

was living, after a not very succes.sful you can’t do it,” he writes, “ make me a twenty years his senior. He told Undo 

fashion, in Ajaccio, the chief town of Cor- mechanic, anything rather than this de- Fesch that in his opinion Joseidi was frivo- 

sica, a rocky, romantic island in the Medi- grading life.” Poor Napoleon ! How many Ions, and not brave enough for a soldier; he 

terranean. In 1768 Corsica was ceded to ^ thousands of Ixiys then and since have felt should go, he thought, into the Church, 

France by its former masters, the Genoese, these sordid miseries ! where he might liecome a bishop, and 

an arran^ment much disliked by its patri- And poor Monsieur Buonaparte, he was matly promote the family fortunes. Then 
otic inhabitants, who, under a native learler, obliged to leave his boy to suffer, and what he took his younger brother Louis under 

Paoli, struggled to attain independence. did he not suffer ? Some stupid under- his care, and indefatigably “ coached ” him, 

Charles Buonaimrte took part at first with master, possibly to please public opinion in spending all his spare time in thU occupa- 

the patriots, but finally made his peace | the academy, ordered the proud, disdainfnl tion. 

with the French authorities. He haa five I boy to go down on his knees at the school- This looks admirable, but Napoleon’s 
bjys and three girls, and perhaps he did it , room door, and there remain for an hour. after life revealed the motive. To get his 

for their sakes. Anyhow, he got several of Napoleon’srage was so great that he became family on was the surest way of promoting 

them info French Government schools. Na- sick, probabfy foamed at the mouth. his own interests, and Na[>oleon’s success, 

poleon, his second son, l)om August 15, 1 Happily his mathematical tutor passed, so far as it went, was partly due to the fact 

1769, was sent to the military academy at and, shocked to see his liest pupil in so that his morality never rose by the eighth 

Brienne, a little town in the centre of humiliating a position, ordered his in-stant of an inch alx)ve"the level of his times. In 

France. release. When Napoleon l)ecaiiie a great France he talked and wrote according to 

Napoleon Buonaparte went to Brienne man he made this friendly “ friar ” his the noble .sentiments of the day ; in Corsica 

some iive-and-twenty years after Cowper’s secretary; friar, I say, for the masters at he adopted the bandit ways of his country, 

famous poem against public schools, and, Brienne were all monastics of the order of as one quite accustomed to violence and 

moreover, he was a very different boy from the Minorites. But nobody W'as forgotten bloodshed. 

the shrinking, sensitive poet. However, he, by Napoleon who had ever been kind to Soon after the Revolution began, military 
too, found school-life very disagreeable. He him hen a boy. The man who taught officers were apiMiinted by popular vote, 

was only a pensioner, and the little “ ^n- him writing, though his success was small, subject to the approval of the authorities, 

tlemen,^’ wliose fathers could pay for their the latly who put a crown on his head ns Napoleon Buonaparte bein^ then nineteen 

education, looked down ur»on him as a prizeman for the year, all received their years of age, offered himself as Commander 

“cad.” One of them had the insolence to reward. But then rewarding was easy work of the municipal troops at Ajaccio. The 

tell him that his father was only “a | when it consisted in drawing cheques on election tenninated in his favour, but re- 

miserable sergeant. ” Napoleon repaid their the French treasury. quired the assent of the Commissioners in 

scorn tenfold. He turnea his back on them Napoleon’s world was his family; he never Corsica of the National Assembly. To liis 

all, and stuck to his l)ooks. But that I appears to have really cared for any other chagrin he found the chief among tliem had 

gifiomv, beautiful face betokened a heart human beings, and to this natural instinct come to Ajaccio, and was at the house of 

mortified to the core. “ From the age of ten ] he remained true under mucli provocation. his rival. A raid was at once determined 

I felt,” as he afterwards said, “ bom to coni- , He was anxious at all times for the advance- on, and the Commissioner was secured and 

mand my companions.” Ant Veesar ant \ ment of his brothers and .sisters, and to carried to the lodging of young Buonaparte, 

n'ldlnSy this was the desire that ever con- t this end played to them all throughout life who very .soon convinced him that ho must 

sumed him. But his idea of Ctesardom j the part of the gwxl, but <Iespotic “papa.” decide in his favour, and thus Napoleon 

were those of his class :—oceans of money ; Sixteen years of age at the death of his made his first coup d'dat. 

at least enough to pitch his louisd’ors about father, he told his mother not to give way How different he could act when directly 

in such a way as to make believe that he 1 to much grief, but to remember that she under the eye of France, where the austere 
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.morality of the llevolntion gave the law to 
jmhlic opinion, the writings he publisheil 
and his general behaviour testify. At the 



Napoleon Buonaparte. 


liwul of the finny of Italy, the young general, 
then only twenty-seven years of age, ap- 
feansl ascetically virtuous ; this <lid not, 
lowever, prevent him from encouraging 
others in vice. And he who once pinc<l for 
a few louis d'ors, now turned away in 
silence when millions were otfered ; never¬ 
theless, he wjis willing to brilH>! Jin<l corrupt 
other men. “ Every man,” he doubtless 
thought, “has his price, and mitic has not 
yet l»een offered.” 

Why have Henri IV’., I^uis xiv.. anil 
Na])oleon I. each received the title of 
“ ( ireat ” ? 

Hecause on a grand scale they thought 
and fU'ted as the bulk of men in their 
res|>ective ages thought and acted on smaller 
ones. 'I'he nineteenth centur>' lookeil into 
a mirror and saw Nai)oleon Huonaparte. j 
Study this life, and, not allowing yourself to | 
l>e carried away by its rojuance, lind out its 
motives and consider its results. If you do 
this von will understand the age into which 
you Bave been born, find the evils against 
which you have to contend. 


II. 

I N the most famous village in Eurojxj, 
the Hague, in the palace of the Statlt- 
holders of the Kepuldic of the United 
Provinces, on Nov. 4th, 1650, a child was 
bom. This infant prince could claim 
among his imme<liate ancestors: William 
the Taciturn, Admiral Coligny, and Mary 
Stuart, Henry IV. of France, and (diaries i. 
of England. The poor mother might have 
cried, as tJie wife of the fallen Phine- 
has, “ Ichabod ! ” for the glory seeme<l to 
have quite departed from all the great 
houses these names represent. Her hus- 
lifind, William ll. of Orange, ha<l died a 
week before the birth of her child; her 
voting sister, the Princess Elizalieth of 
England, had passed away two months 
•efirlier, a prisoner in Uarisbrooke ('astle; 
her father, (Charles i., had come to the 
scaffold in the previous year, and her mother 
and her brotner were fugitives. Poor 


woman ; she herself l>orc the fatal name of 
Marv Stuart, and it was her lot to suffer 
for Bie sins of her ancestors. 

Nothing could l>e more gloomy than the 
outliMik at the moment of this child’s birth. 
The mo>t jxiwerful |K)rtion of Dutch society 
the ruling classes—were against the House 
of Orange, ami they were encouraged by 
Oliver Uromwell, Uommander-in-chief of 
the armies of the English Commonwealth. 
When the little prince was in his fourth 
year the States made a treaty with England 
to exclude the House of Orange for ever 
from the otlice of Stmltholder or any other 
jMwition in the United Provinces. How- * 
ever, the common people loved the House 
of Orange, and the more they saw the ^ 
wealthy clas.ses distruste<l ami intrigue<l j 
against its infant representative, the more j 
they fixed their liojies upon him. The same 
fact was true in England ; the common | 

i ieople there also sympathised with the 
loyal House. But we all know how 
' Charles ll. and James il. threw away this 
most precious part of their heritage, ami how 
the Stuarts had to be finally dismissed as 


impossible rulers. How’ was it that their 
nephew so acted that the House of Orange 
sits on the Dutch throne to-day ? 

I know that the smallest goodne.ss in a 
jirince is always exaggerated into some¬ 
thing wonderful, but there arc peculiar 
reasons in this case for giving credence to 
the writers of the time when they say that 
this little William Henry of Orange luwl 
noble and generous intentions from his 
infancy, that he was afi’able and well- 
behaved, full of fire and vivacity in his 

{ day, but not excessively foml of it; that | 
le loved nile and order, an<l would not 
i suffer the least wrong to be done bi any one; i 
tliat he was very clever and studied much, t 
I spoke little and never interrupted any one, 

I answering always to the point. i 

, We ought to shrink from imiising any 
' man, above all a child. William, as he 
grew up, would have been the first to say, 
“Who made me to differ, .and what have 1 
that I did not receive?” Perhaps you will 
think it an unfashionable ojdnion if I say 
that I lielieve this little boy was fornie<l for 
his work, and a character given to him 
exactly in accordance ^ith it. The w'riter 
I have (1 noted represents him as liaving 
noble and generous intentions from his in¬ 
fancy. But supposing he had licen wel¬ 


comed into the world with a flourish of 
trumiH^ts and a salvo of guns, suppoeing he 
ha4l lieen fat and flourishing, a boy who 
could enjoy all the good things of this life, 
iiA his great-grandfather, Henri iv., would 
he have l>een the man to cojie with per¬ 
petual defeat and dlsa.ster, and .so to save 
not only the liberties of England and Hol- 
lan<l, but j»erhap8 of Eurojie? 

I lielieve William ill. succeeded in doing 
this liecause, in addition to the noble quali¬ 
ties (•(xl was pleased he should have at 
birth, his circumstances were truly p<K>r. 
He was loor in his friends. When he was 
a child, his best friends were tlie poorest of 
the ]KK)r, and when he grew up he often 
had to work with men who disliked him, 
and would sell him if they could. He was 
so iK)or in health that his cough would not 
let him sleep unless he wa.s propped up 
with pillows, and he fre<mently suffensl 
from terrible headaches. The old writer 
considers him very clever, but he lAust mean 
for a jirince, for it does not look very clever 
for a man to be nearly always lieaten in the 
field to which he devotes his best energies. 


No general was ever braver than William i:i., 
and very few ever lost so many battles. 

Poverty and a great heart, these are the 
elements that make true grandeur. Wil¬ 
liam III. never received the ajiplause of his 
age, l>ecause he did not represent \U His 
own idea of his work is summed up in the 
words: — 

“ Bless ye tlie Lord, all ye His hosts ; ye 
inini>>ters of His, that do His pleasure.” 

(To be concluded.) 

A Fatal Fk;ht Between Lion.s. 

A fight took place on October 18th Ije- 
tween the eight lions in Ooss’s menagerie 
at the Liver|K)ol Exhibition. Five new 
African lions had recently been introduced 
into the c-age, which previously containe<l 
three. One of these attackeil one of the ohl 
lions, and a general fight took place. Be 
fore Dclmonico, the tamer, could arrive, 
one of the old lions had lieen killed. It was 
fearfully lacerated alxiut the throat Del- 
monico, with extraordinary d.iriiig,.entered 
the cage, ami calmed the infuriated beasts, 
who were afterwards divided from each 
other by an iron partition. The death of 
tlie lion represented a loss to tJie ow’ner of 
£1.j0. 



William III. 
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A BOY’S own SONG. 

(Written and Composed for the Boy’s Own Paper by J. Arthur Elliott.) 


M(U9t090. 




1. Give 

me the 1 >oy 

wbo’s tme and bold, Who 



2. Give 

me the lad 

with ho • ntst face, And 

8tm- Intro. 






lov - eth ho • Dour’s light, WTiose heut ia pure as vlr - gin gold. Whose soul is clear and 
broad and man • ly brow. Who ne - \kT does a thing tlmt'sbase, Or e • ver will, I 


Him let us greet wi 
Him will 1 lore wi 


times 

three. 

And 

songs 

of 

cheer 

and 

soul. 

And 

proud 

- ly 

take 


full of bar • mo -ny, His 
Ho-nour’s bright - est roll Will 


ac - tions all ore square, 
'mong the no • blest stand. 


Ciioiius. Knjocr. ___ 

So raise your voi - ces high, boys! And sing with all your might, 


my boys. In praise of truth and right 


join each heart and hand, boys. And 


be stout and brave, For be who fol - lows e • vil is A cow - ard and 

1 5t 5J: • rS: :± ^ 






/{.peat Chorvrg 


Symp. Intro. 
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HOW TO MAKE A MICROSCOPE FOR USE WITH THE MAOIC LANTERN. 

By Frank Chasemore. 


N ow makfi a short tnlie of bras.^* one inch 
lonf?, anil to fit closely on the outside of 
the lens tube, hut to allow of its l>eing nioveil 
up or down it Cut out a circular plate of 
brass, having a diameter a little larger than 
the outside of the Ixxly tube, and cut a 
circular aperture in the centre of it the 
exact size of the outside of the short tulie 
last niaile, and solder this tube finnly in to 
it, projecting about half way, as seen in 
Fig. 2. Next solder this plate on to the 
front end of the body tube, being careful to 
get it concentric. 

You must now make the spring clip. 
This is seen in Fig. 3, and consists of a long 



Fig. 3. 


and short tube connected together by an 
annular plate of brass. Cut out this plate 
the size of the inside of the Ixidy tube, 
making it to slide easily in it. The aper¬ 
ture is to be a little less than one inch in 
diameter. Make the short tube. It is to 
be one inch long, and exactly the same size 
outside as the circular plate which is to 
soldered on to one end of it. Make the 
long tube two inches long, and a quarter inch 
less in diameter than the short tube, but it 
must be large enough to j>as8 easily without 
touching over the lens tube when in ])lace. 
Solder this tulie to the circular jdate inside 
the short tube, being careful to get it con¬ 
centric with it and the circular ajierture 
in the plate. Place the clip inside the Ixsly 
to see if it slides well. Take out the clip 
again, and take the body tube in hand to 
cut the small slots for the screws. These 
are to be cut one on the top and one on the 
bottom, midway between the large slots cc, 
and having the back end of each level with 
the front edges of c C, as shown in Fig. 4. 



Fig. 4. 


They are to 1 m? half an inch and one eighth 
of an inch wide. Now replace the clip and 
push it in till tlie edge of the plate is Hush 
with the front edges of the slots cc, and 
mark througli the screw slots the iKjints 
corresjionding to the front ends of these 
slots. Take out the clip again, and drill 


TART II. 

holes at these njarked })oints, and fit a small 
brass screw in each hole. These screws are 
to have rather large heads, and are to }ye less 
in diameter at the threads than the width 
I of the slots, to allow of their sliding easily 
within them. Next take a piece of brass 
wire, eighteen inches long, and about the 
thickness of a darning-needle, and coil it 
round a wooden roller, the same size as the 
long tube of the clip, to make a spiral 
I spring. Slip one end of this spring lM?tween 
I the two tul>es of the clip, and coil it round 
' the long tul>e and push the whole insule 
the iKxly tube. Hold it in and fix it there 
by screwing in the small screws through 
the slots. The spring will keep the clip 
forced liack and w ill cause it to hold the 
slides firmly when placed in the slots c c 
by pressing them against the liack edges. 

Push the lens or focusing tul»e into its 
I place with the end carrying the lenses 
inwards. 

The micro.sco|)e is now finished, and is 
used as follow’s :— | 

Remove the focu.sing tul>e from the lan- 
I tern, or, better still, push it into the outer 
•tube! a sufficient distance to allow of the 1 
end of the microscojie l)eing inserted, say 
alxmt a quarter of an inch, and push in its 
place the end marked B of the microsco])e ; 

I light the lamp and place a slide in the slots 
C C, holding Imck the clip by the two small 
screws o G. The nucrosco]ie is f<x>used by 
sliding in or out the tulie carrying the 
' lenses. 

I For very small objects you will require a 
higher jMiwer, so you hail lietter make a 
second focusing tulnj, and get two more 
jiairs of lenses, one pair having (each lens) 
a focal length one inch, and the other jmir 
, having each half-inch focal lengths. Fix 
these pairs into two cells made as shown in 
j Figs. 5 and (». The lenses are to he fixed 

I nQ 

i Fig. 6. 

in the cells alK)ut three-eightl.s of an inch 
a]>art from edge to edge, and are to have a 



Fig. e. 


diaiihragm. These cells are to l)e made to 
fit into the end of the fiK’using tulje. 

In exhibiting microscope slides, do not 
I have the screen too far from the lantern, as 
the light gets too much diluted if the disc 
is large. A disc of one foot diameter is 


quite large enough when oil, and from six 
to eight feet when the oxy-hydrogen lamp 
is used. 

There are microscoi)es with a jMiir of 
lenses in optician’s shojis, sold at 3s. fid. 
each, like Fig. 7, that would do admirably 



for this micioscope, and if you remove the 
legs and solder the ring to tlie front of the 
Ixxly tul>e it w'ould add to the finish of your 
instniment, as in Fig. 8. The screw' tulie and 
eye-piece can lie fastened to the end of the 



lens tube, or, better still, takeout the screw 
ring that holds the lenses in, and fi.x the 
lenses and dia]»hragm into a short tulie, and 
fasten this into the screw eye-piece, as in 
F'ig. 9. And the microscope can lie fociLsed 



Fig. 9. 


by screwing it in or out. Your microscope 



Fig. 10. 


would then have a very finished look, and 
l>e like Fig. 10. 

(THE END.) 
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A NOTHER game is Ten Block. Ten cubes 
J\ are painted on each of their sides with 
a number, one of the sides of each being 0. 
These cubes are arranged in four rows—4, 3, 
% and 1, with the 4 facing the shooters, 
who take so many shots each, and the 
highest total as shown on the upper sides 
wins. The difficulty in this game is the 0, 
which is always placed uppermost at the 
«tart for each player, so that unless he 
knocks over the cubes he gets notliing. 

A lazier game than this is Swing Block. 
In it the blocks count the same numljer on 
all sides, but eacli block is of different value 
to the rest The blocks are hung side by 
«ide to a stick, and when knocked swing 
back into place automatically. The player 
•counts the number on the block he strikes. 

Another game of the same class is Target. 



In it rings are drawn on the floor, having 
different values for each space, as in rifle¬ 
shooting. The players have a shot apiece, 
and the object is to let the marble stop as 
near the centre as possible, and clear away 
the adversary. This game can be played 
by partners, and is merely an adaptation of 
cnrling, the marble taking the place of the 
“ cliannel stane.” 

Cannon is a game requiring a good deal 
of skill. One of the players puts a marble 
not far from a wall or skirting-board, and 
from a mark chosen by the rest proceeds to 
shoot at it, so that his taw will hit the wall 
first and go off to the object of his aim. 
Should he succeed, he takes up both his 
marbles, and the next player tries the same 
feat But should he miss, he must leave 
both marbles down, and the second player 
tries to hit one of them by shooting at the 


MAEBLES IN TWENTY WAYS. 

PART III. 

wall, the game going on until a player suc¬ 
ceeds in hitting one of the marbles so left, 
when he takes the lot. When Cannon is 
played out of doors it is called Laggings, 
and tlien the rough ground or uneven wall 
reduces it to a game of chance. 

A better game for three or four players is 
Long Taw'. Here the leader shoots as far 
ahead as possible, and the second tries to 
hit his taw, the third player trying to hit 
either of the two taws. Every time a taw 
is hit the owner has to pay one marble to 
the hitter, and the game continues as long j 
as is desired, the players in turn shooting at j 
the taw' within easiest reach, and being 
entitled to a shot at another taw if they 
succeed. 

Sometimes Long Taw becomes Spans, or j 
i Spanners—or Snops and Spans, as it is 
i called indifferently. The marbles have then 
not necessarily to'hit each other, but to 
j within a span of each other, when they mil 
I a-prey to the new amrival. This reminds us 
' that we have not found a worthy place for 
one of the best of the marble games. Three 
Holes ; but we mil make what amends we 
can, and with it we will conclude. 

Make three holes in the ground in a line 
with each other eight feet or so apart. The 
distance does not matter, but it should not 
be too short. The best way to make the 
holes is to dig up the middle with a stick, 
and then finish the hole with the heel of 
your lioot by working round on it. In this 
way the holes will be of the same depth and 
diameter. The hole should be like a golf- 
hole ; we have known three violet-powder j 
boxes to be sunk in the floor for the purpose, j 
but the practice is not recommended, as it I 
' is not every householder that would [lermit I 
his floors to be cut into. The better the 
holes, and the smoother the ground between 
I the holes, the less does Three Holes become 
I a game of chance. 

A base-line is marked six feet from the 
I nearest hole, and the first player tries to 
I shoot into the hole. If he succeeds, he 
aims from the side of the hole at the next 
I hole, and so he goes on until he misses. 
The second player then begins. He can 


! shoot at the hole or at his opponent’s taw. 
Everv time he hits the taw or gets into tho 
hole Hie has another shot, hence his object 
is to fall in mth his adversary tis soon as 
possible and take him along with him to 
help him to get easily into each hole. If he 
cannot take him along with him he knocks 
him as far away as possible. The order of 
the holes is as follows :—Let them be A, B, 
and C. Then the first round is A B c B A, 
the second abb a, the third A C C A. The 
object of the game is to run through the 
holes fUi soon as possible, he who gets last 
hole first having to receive a marble each 
from his op^mnents. In some places if the 
taw gets within a span of the hole it is taken 
as being in, and if a taw stops within a span 
of another taw it is held to have hit it. In 
others a marble is placed in each hole, and 
the first to reach it takes it as a prize. In 
others, when an adversary Is hit, he is 
knocked out of the game. As in all games 
of marbles, the order of pla^* is decided by 
the players shooting at a distant mark, the 
one w’ho is nearest having tin t shot in the 
game, and the others following in order. 
In Three Holes the Lost player has an 
advantage, and in shooting tor stations the 
nearest to the mark has the chance of posi¬ 
tion, which practically means that tiiose 
farthest away from the mark go earliest. 
Like all the other games we have mentioned. 
Three Holes is not always jdayed in the 
same way. Other minds, other manners ; 
but the essential of the holes anil the treble 
journey are never changed, although the 
journey is not unfrequently the same for 
each round, being a B c B a three times 
over. 

And now we had better take our own 
‘‘Alley.” Let our parting advice be to 
sh^ot properly so as to get the proj^er 
amount of spin; to aim a quarter of an 
inch in front of the mark, rather than over 
it, and to keep the marble off the grouml 
for as much of the range as potssible. Out 
I of doors games at marbles are almost en- 
: tirely games of chance; indoors they are 
I games of skill. And it is as games of skill 
I that they should be encouraged. 


SEA FOLK-LORE. • 

Bv A Member of the Marine Staff of the Meteorolocjical Office. 


T he life of a seaman in the mercantile 
marine is, as a whole, harsh and un¬ 
lovely, fraught with many perils, and but 
seldom illumined by bright flashes of ro¬ 
mance. The nautical profession, however, 
has had an irresistible charm for the youth 
of the Unite<l Kingdom. Nevertheless, the 
subjects of her Majesty form a smaller per¬ 
centage of the crews which sail under the 
red ensign in the year of Jubilee than in 
the ye^r when she ascended the throne. 

Alill attributed the low rate of remunera- 
] iion paitl to seamen to the steady supply of 
i the raw material caused by the love of ad¬ 
venture which is implanted in every British 
breast. Freed from parental control, and 
summarily cut off from the improving influ¬ 
ences of pedagogue and parson, the seaman 
of a tender age is thrown iqwn his owm 
resources. He fintls few of his own age on 
licard, and his elders use rude metaphors 
which are unintelligible to the landsman. 


PART i. 

We propose to lay before our readers some 
of those strange sayings and touches of 
I quaint humour w'hich are peculiar to dw*el- 
I lers on the great w'aters. 
i A ship is of the feminine gender, which 
may be accounted for in somewhat the same 
way as Cobbett explains the application of 
! the feminine pronoun by rustics to some of 
I the implements of husbandly. She has 
earrings, caps, bonnets, shoes, stays, and 
I other articles of ladies’ apparel, is possessed 
I of a w aist, and—tell it not in Gath !—she 
: has also full-grow n whiskers ! 
j The youth who joins a “ greenhorn ” in 
j buttons and gold lace is “brass-bound,” 
and “signs articles” at Tower Hill in the 
“ Chain Locker,” as the shipping office is 
called, in conse<juence of its uninviting ex¬ 
terior, which is a disgrtu-e to the merchant 
! princes of the finest city in the world. Our 
I young friend is told to “ throw nothing to 
I windward except hot water and ashes,” 


and, failing to fathom the practical joke, 
he proceeds to carry out his instruction a a 
pied de lei lettrc^ much to his discomfiture. 
Scalded or blinded, he is saxlder but wiser. 
When “getting undei* way,” or starting on 
the voyage, they “ heave the anchor up,” 
he cannot tliink why the mate sings out, 
“Water his hole! ” and soon finds tliat it 
merely means lift the anchor out of the 
bottom so as to let tho water beneath it 
“Growl you may, but go you must,” for 
grumbling is the esp^ial j)rivilege of a 
British seaman. It might lie very well for 
Achilles to sulk in his tout, but such be¬ 
haviour w'ould not be tolerated on Imard 
ship, where “ there are not more cats than 
can catch rats.” The sailor, therefore, 
gwes vent to his anger by lindinj; fault in 
ail “ Irisli w'hisper ” with the ordei>i given. 
It is said that a captain’s wife refused to 
lielieve that sailors w*ere such notorious 
griimblen;, and invited the crew to |)artakr 





f^oy',s' 0\vi| 1^afei‘. 


of a siiinptiious recast, at which nhc v/as 
an un«een Bpectator. All went well till out* 
of the jriiests. dwcovered that l)eef >vah on 
file table, but no mustard. The remarks 
which followed convinced the hiily, much 
afxainst her will. An “ old nait ” Hi>plie<l 
for work on shoi-e, and was employed to 
wlieel stones from comer to coriicr of a 
H4iiiare field. He sinm resijnied on the plea 
“There was no excitement. At sea he 
always had a cliange from the mi/en to the 
fore and main.’* 

(Jur youngster must “ look aloft '* l)efore 
letting go any of the gear, otherwise he 
might iierchance precipitate something on 
his or some one else/s head. Making a 
rojie fast, he is told that “ Three half- 
hitches are more than a king’s yjudit w ants,” 
which is another way of saying tJiat two 
are enough. Sunday “niggers* holiday” 
comes, but he finds that often it brings no 
rest from labour, a.s many captain." leave jHirt 
on a Sunday, for “ Sunday sail ne>\»r fail,” 
and if at seA they are far more jiarticular 
with re^rd to the set of the sails than 
when the crew' are oixnipied with their 
week-day duties. 

The novel scenevS around him claim hi" 
attention, and he is “as lazy fU" a Tort 
Mahon soldier leaning up again>t a feiuy 
to haul his musket.” Hoaded b\ this deli¬ 


cate allusion, he neglects the schoolboy 
warning “ Festina lente,” and is now “as 
clumsy as a cow' handling a musket ” or 
“ like* a bull in a china-shop.” lx*t him 
hrrget to carry out an order, he has “ ahead 
like a scupper-nail,’’ and finds out th.at this 
jdinise implies an utter want of brain, lor 
the nail referreil to has a very flattened 
head. He tries to evade the mate,’and is 
then “ working Tom (’oxe’s traverse, ihi'ee 
turiLs round the long boat and a ]mll at the 
.scuttle-lmtt.” He goes a roundalsmt way, 
ostensibly to (luench his thirst, but really to 
get away from the work. He leaves his 
knife below, an un|>Jirdonable omission 
since he might at any instant be “jammed 
like Jackson and ne’er a knife to cut the 
.seizing.” If he argues the |>oint he is a 
“ sea lawyer,” whom all captains detest. 

No matter what the age of the master 
mav be, he is always “the old man’’-a 
nickname w hich he does not despi.se. The 
cook is familiarly addressed as “doctor.” 
American seamen aver that “ the dirtiest ” 
man on l>oanl an English ship is the cook, 
and certainly cooks have, as a rule, no 
training whatever for the post. There is a 
great contrast l)oth in the skill and cleanli¬ 
ness of the cooks of the two nations, for in 
our sliijis “ they cannot boil salt water 
without burning it.” 

(7'o be continued.) 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 192. 

By V. Goikjias. 



The follow ing are two very fine problems 
from Herman i>apers :— 

Problem No. 193. 

llv J. Hkr(;er.—W hite, K at K Kt 7 ; 
(I at K 11 3 ; K at K U srp ; Ps at Q Kt o, 
Q *2, K *2, and K B *2. Bla<‘k, K at Q P» 5 : 
Ps at Kt 3, Q B 4, K 2 an<I 3. White 
mates in three moves. 

Problem No. 194. 

By E. Mollkr.— White, K--i^ Kt 8; il 
- Q Kt 2 ; B-<i B4 ; Kt Q 8 ; P" -Q H 3, 
It 5, Kt 3, K 6, K B 2, and K Kt 3. 
Black, K (i B 4 ; Bs -K Kt 8 and K K 8 ; 
Ps K 2, K 6, and K B 2. (10-ti ]uec*es.) 

White mates in four moves. 


SOLUTIOX.S. 

Probi.km No. 186.—1, P K 3, K x P (or 
a, A, c). 2, B B7 (ch.), K B 4. 3, P 
K 4 mate.—(o) P -B 3. 2. Kt-K 7 (ch.), 
K X P. 3, B-B 7 mate. (6) P -B 4. 2, 

Kt B 6 (ch.), KxP. 3, Kt —B4 mate, 
(c) Any other move. 2, B B 6, and 3, Kt 
—K 7 mate. 

Prohi.KM No. 187.—The Black K to be 
on K Kt sq. 1, Kt—K 8, K moves. 2, B— 
Q 5 or Kt B 6 mate accordingly. 

Probi.k.m No. 188. 1, B -Q B 2, K x Kt 

(or a). 2, B B 3, K-B8. 3, H B sip 

mate.—(o) K x B. 2, Kt B 3 (ch.), K x 11 
(or b). 3, K—It 2 mate.—(/>) K—B 8. 3, 

B—Kt 2 mate. 

Thk Eivk-Movk Problem at the end 
of the column. The Pawns to Ije, not on 
c 6 and c 7, hut on b 6 and b 7. 1, P c 3, 

P c 3 : . 2, (> b 2, P b 2 ; . 3, P c 3, P c 2 : 
(or .r). 4, Melt, Pel ; L, M, N, or O. 

5, P d 4 :. - (.r) P f 3. 4, N g 3 t, P f o. 

5, M h 5 7. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

“ Th I N K HR ” (Weston - sui>er - Mare). — 
Bbu*k ^•annot clieekmate without gaining 
White's 

A*. (J. (\ ienna.) \'erv'Y'h'5Ust‘d that after 
ten years of rest you have .again comixised 
some good problems. Tliesecond and tliird 
will lie published soon. 

H. M. The history of the invention 
of the Jubilee ('hess is contained in the two 
j notes in vol. IX.. ]»ages 672 and 816, The 
I game of (io-lhin stands in vol. VII., iiJige 6, 
i and vol. \ IIL. ]>agi‘ .366. 

.1. B. H. (Atlantju)—Feska is the com- 
])oser of that lieautiful problem, in which 
we have aildetl the P at Kt 2 to prevent a 


dual, thus:—White, K—Q Kt 4; Q—K 
Kt 5 ; Kt.s -Q B sq. and K Kt 6. Black, 
K -Q 5 ; ii—Q 8 ; Kt-Q R 5 ; Ps-K 5 
and K Kt 2. White mates in four moves. 


Cotrcsponbcncc. 



.Mange and Distemper.— You might tr> the follow¬ 
ing It was aent ub by a friend : “ I have now had 
to do with dogs and horses for some six or seven 
years, and I find the liest, safest, and cleanen core 
for mange is as follows—one tnince of J eyes' Pori- 
fier to one pint of cold water, well rubbed Into the 
aflfected parts once a day for three days, and washed 
off on the fourth day with carbolic dog-soap. Also 
a very good mediciue for distemper is as follows; 
two ounces tincture rhei. co., half an ounce of 
spirit of lethtr nit., and one ounce tinctupe gentian, 
filled up with water with a little carbonate of 
mKiM. One dessert-spoonful (more or less, acoordins 
I to the size of the d(»g) night and morning. Feed 
on bread-and-inilk diet.” 

A TA.SMAMAN tiiRi. All readers are eligible to join 
in the competitions. W'e have a literary coinpeti- 
tiou every year. We never saw the verses before. 

E. M. I). The Berry burial-ground Is south of Wes- 
terhnm, on the common as you go b^w ards Hever. 

P. E. K. K. How are you to grow— “ expence no 
object”? Perhaps a sea voyage, and a stay of a 
I year or two in New South Wales would give you 
an inch or two extra; but the lH«t thing is exercise, 
constant exercise. If you cannot be “ a great inati 
of flesh,” be a little man of wire. 

J. N. W'AiiD No case of hlt-wicket can occur unless 
the ball has last left the hand of the lK>wler, hence 
it is assunuHl that the lH>wler has so liowled the 
ball ;ia to force the batsman to hit the wicket. 
Consequently a*l cases of hit-wicket go t«' the 
credit of the bowler in the analysis, and icll in his 
favour ill the average. 

E.N'quiuKK (Vauxhall) - The “ruins’* at 
Water are purely decorative ; they were made by 
the landscape gardener to fill up a “ vista.” There 
was no temple or house there of any sort before 
they were erected : they w’ere placed on the spot 
as “one set of ruins complete ns per estimate, 
much the same as you wouhl build a rockery. 

VoLCMEij otT OP Pi’.iNT. — Mr. R. R. South, of Beaj h 
House Sheemess, writes to say that he has Uic 
two first volumes for sale. 

1 J. W. E. H. T.-St Martin's at Canterbury Is much 
oilier than the Cathedral. It is one of the old 
Roman chiin hes built long l*efore the oi 
Augu.stine. but tbe exact date is unknown. 
were Christians in the soiiih-east of Britain in the 
second century. There are sever.M ^ churches 
claiming to be “the oldest in Britain.” 

R. A. V.—Buy an Army List, and cony out the 
addresses for youi-self. 

J. T. Morris.—M essrs. George Neighbour and Sons, 
of UoPwrii, rorner of Southampton 
famed for their beehives and appliances. ine> 
would give you full infonuation. 

Ha>!IJ!T and Gordon.-I n the event of the tissue- 
paper sticking to the coloured plates, pass a 
iron over the bH> k of the plate, ami the p.iper 
at once come apart. 







HARRY TREVERTON: 

A STORY OF COLONIAL LIFE. 

By Lady Broome. 

CHAPTER XXVII.—AT DEATH’S DOOR, 

’E.S ; after Sam had ridden away, and 1 little hut, from whence I could hear the I natives as they sat round their fire, out 
I had taken full possession of my 1 distant monotonous chanting of the I of sight, I felt lonely enough, but I had 



The Last to Leave. 

{Drawn for the D/^.P. h\i G. If. Sdwa^dM.) 











































:^io ^ri\e Own ^ 


yet to realise the full meaning of the 
word “ alone.’’ 

Morning after morning I rose with 
the sun and followed my sheep into the 
hush, where they found their teed. My 
own meals were not ditlicult to prepare, 
ns they only consisted of tea, damper, 
and kangaroo tiesh—when the natives 
brought it to me. 

Old Yandamana was as good as his 
word, and always accompanied me when 
I took my lock out to feed, and whilst 
I watched them he “ minded ” me. I 
always gave him some of my tea and 
damper, and in return he took care to 
claim and obtain for me a supply of 
the kangaroo meat which the natives 
brought in for their own support every 
day. 

Week after week passed over my head 
in this dreary and monotonous fashion ; 
it could hardly be called living, but was 
rather existence under the most primi¬ 
tive conditions. I used to call old 
Yandamana “ Daddy,” at which he was 
greatly pleased, taking it as an acknow¬ 
ledgment on my part of the relation¬ 
ship. A hundred times a day he would 
tap himself on the breast and say, “ Me 
daddy! ” like the strange old baby that 
he was. 

In sheer despair at the silence and 
solitude in which my young life seemed 
drifting endlessly on, I usm sometimes 
to try to exchange ideas with my old 
companion, but the result was invari¬ 
ably hearty peals of laughter on Daddy’s 
jjart at the confusion and discomtiture 
of any such attempt. It amused and 
interested me sometimes when, having 
effaced myself according to his instruc¬ 
tions, I would see how surely and 
<-leverly he would stalk and slay a kan¬ 
garoo or a wallaby. It seemed like 
ma^ic to a raw English lad the way in 
which the long, lender spears went 
quivering through the air to stick, with 
unerring aim, into the body of the un- 
su^ecting animal. 

One day when Daddy and I returned 
to camp in the evening as usual, we 
found the kangaroo dogs tied up. 

“Far away walk,” said Daddy, stretch¬ 
ing forth his arms in the direction of 
the setting sun. 

And so it was, and the old man and I 
were now utterly alone. 

The forest seemed very still and quiet 
that night, for instead of the distant 
sounds, distinct through the clear, still 
air, of women’s laughter and children’s 
shouts, all was absolutely mute. A sort 
of terror crept into my heart at the 
deathlike stillness, and I tried to con¬ 
vey as best I could an entreaty to Daddy 
not to desert me too. 

“ Me mind-ura you ; me catch-um 
kangaroo,” he answered, ch^rfully, 
with many emphatic nc^s of his head, 
and I almost loved the bid man for his 
constancy. 

So literally, as the nursery rhyme 
hath it, “Daddy went a-hunting*^’ ki 
the mornings whilst I fed my flock, but 
ho always turned up by evening, and 
“ minded me,” as he promised. In this 
fashion day after day passed away, 
until I began to feel as tnough I were 
working out a long sentence of solitary 
confinement, but, ala:! I had still to 
learn what solitude meant. 

Sam had been out from the so-called 
“home-station” once or twice with 


rations, and his brief visits gave old 
Daddy and me quite a pieasunu)le sense 
of excitement. It is true that / could 
not get much news out of him, but he 
and Daddy had chatted and laughed so 
lieartily tliat a sort of second-hand 
mirth bad been communicated to me by 
listening to their gleeful cackle. These 
“angel-visits ” were, how'ever, few and 
faT* between, and Diiddy and I used 
s<x)n to be left once more to our soli¬ 
tude. 

As time went on I began to wetiry of 
eating kangaroo flesh, often rank and 
coarse if the animal were an old one. I 
often lived for three or four days on 
nothing but tea and damper, and my 
allowance of that—narrow to begin 
with—wjis lessened by sharing it with 
old Daddy. How I longed for a mutton 
chop ! But such a delicacy was indeed 
forbidden, and therefore it was often a 
case of taking or leaving the kangaroo 
meat, and I constantly left it. 

My clothes and boots now began to 
wear out, and at last I wns driven to 
make myself gaiters and sandals out of 
raw kangaroo-hide,and I actually manu¬ 
factured a cap out of the same material. 
I was very proud of my handiwork, and 
my old mate admired it prodigiously, 
but I must have looked—and I know I 
felt—very much like Robinson Crusoe. 
Daddy, seeing the dilapidated state of 
my wardrobe?, and mindful of the cold 
nights, made me, most skilfully using a 
splinter for a needle and tinely-diuwn- 
out tendons for thread, a grand cloak of 
kangaroo skins. Had Darwin seen me 
of a morning in these Esau-like gar¬ 
ments he would indeed have thought he 
had got hold of the missing link—or at 
least a line specimen of tne primeval 
man ! 

One day, on returning to camp, I 
found Daddy in earnest conversation 
with two strange natives, who had evi¬ 
dently just arrived, and I could not help 
observing that the old man glanced 
with a curious expression at me from 
time to time. At last in a very low, 
half-ashamed, tone, he said, “ Me walk.’’ 

“ What ! ” I exclaimed, terror- 
stricken at the idea of being left in 
absolute solitude, “ you walk-away. 
Daddy-?” 

“Mo walk-away,” repeated the old 
fellow, sadly, and he held out a piece of 
wood, about six inches long, to me. It 
had been smoothed, and was covered 
with rude hieroglyphic outlines, traced 
with a sharp-pointed splinter of burnt 
wood. This was a native message-stick, 
or letter, brought to Daddy by the two 
new arrivals. They had explained to 
him its contents, and according to tribal 
custom the summons on that fragment of 
wood, with its absurd attempts at draw¬ 
ing, could no more be disregarded than 
could the Fiery Cross to the warlike 
Highlander a hundred years ago. 

“ When you come back, Daddy ? ” I 
asked, anxiously. 

The old man in reply took hold of his 
wrinkled thumb and said, “ Sleep,” and 
so on with all his lingers until he had 
repeated the word “sleep” ten times, 
with great gravity and earnestness. 
This he did ten times to signify a ten 
days’ absence, but as Daddy could only 
count up to ten, 1 did not feel at all 
sure that his arithmetic could be 
dv;pended on, and that I might really 


expect him back within a fortnight at 
most. I turned aw^ay, sick at heart, and 
went back to my flock. 

When I returned to my hut at sunset 
that evening, the two kangaroo dogs 
which Daddy had left tied up were 
howling so dismally, that, had I not cut 
them adrift, I really l)elieve they would 
have driven me distracted. The instant 
they w<‘re free, off they lx)unded, bark- 
ing joyously, and Laddie and I were left 
alone. “Poor old boy!” I said to him, 
patting his sleek head, “ you are about 
the only true friend I have left in the 
world ! ’ and the dog looked so intelli¬ 
gently and kindly in response, that I 
felt his mute sympathy to be a real 
consolation to me. 

All count of days had long ceased 
with me, and not only of days, but of 
weeks and even months. I knew the 
summer was passing away, but there 
w'as only the wet winter weather w-ith 
its long cold nights to look foiwvard to. 
As I followed my flock, day after day, 
tall and gaunt in stature, wuth long and 
unkempt hair and beard, and my 
kangaroo skin clothing, I felt as though 
it were all part of a long horrible dream. 
Of course 1 could not help brooding over 
my situation, and the solitude and 
terrible monotony of my life made my 
thoughts morbid and gloomy to the last 
degree. The memory of Lily and her 
sweet sunny face w'as the one ray of light 
in my mental prison-house, and, strange 
to say, it is none the less absolutely true, 
that although she seemed as distant as a 
star from my OA'tual life and surround¬ 
ings, I never qui» e lost sight of the wings 
of the angel, Hope, who always had Lily’s 
eyes and floating golden hair. 

The memory ot that terrible time, 
when my loneliness was intensified by 
even Daddy’s absence, is necessarily 
blurred and indistinct, but some frag¬ 
ments of the days stand out with awful 
clearness, and I think they n.ust have 
been the moments when my mind gave 
way, happily only for moments, and I 
crossed, as Dickens says somewdiere, 
“ the light boundary line between 
sanity and insanity.” For instance, I 
see—as though it were a picture of 
some one else—myself crouched on the 
ground, with parched lips and dis¬ 
tended, wade-open eyes, lifting the sand 
high in air, and letting it trickle slowly 
down again through my fingers, whilst 
I murmur, “Earth to eiirth, dust to 
dust, ashes to ashes.” And I had rea¬ 
son even in my madness, for did not my 
youth, and all that made life bearable^ 
lie, as it w^ere, in a grave at my feet I 
Then, again, Laddie, much against his 
wall, must needs be pressed into the 
ghastly game, and he would be oixlered 
to lie still wdiilst his wretched, despair¬ 
ing master, sunk almost below the 
brutes for lack of coui^e and hope, 
poured the sand over his glossy coat 
and mumbled fragments of the Burial 
Service. Once, as I was going on in 
this dreadful way, a sort of ray of 
manly hope and a better spirit flashed 
over my darkened mind, and I cried, 
remembering the Psalm I had learned 
at my mother’s knee (was it in another 
stage of existence 1) “ O God ! hide 
not Thy face from me, lest I be like 
unto those that go down into the pit.” 

Poor Laddie used to look at me with 
pitying eyes, and lick my hands and 



ftUie, and I often used to fling my arras 
round his neck and cry like a child, 
sobbing out that I “ would be good.” I 
meant that I would trust in God, and 
not despair utterly. 

But it was hard work ! Daddy must 
surely have been gone ten days—or was 
it twenty ? I had no count of time; 
to-day was as yesterday and as to-mor¬ 
row Avould be, and I was still alone. If 
8am had come with rations I would 
have sent a message, l>egging Wilcox to 
release me from this terrible existence, 
but that could not be for a while, as I 
had plenty of tea, flour, etc., enough to 
last some time longer. There w’as, 
however, one change at hand; it was 
going to rain, and even that would be 
something new and something to be 
thankful for. 

Whilst 1 was out with my flock, the 
very next day, the rain came down in 
torrents, and as I turned homewards 1 
could not help laughing aloud at my 
own miserable appearance, for the 
drenched fur of my kangaroo cloak and 
cap presented a most absurd and 
“drowiied-cat ” sort of look. 

But my laughter, wretched as it was. 
did not last long, for when I reachea 
camp, the first thing I perceived was 
that my lire had been fairly washed out 
by the deluge of rain. The hollow where 
it h'',d been wont to smoulder during 
my absence was filled, like a pool, by 
water. And I had no matches, no tin¬ 
der, and no means within my know¬ 
ledge of kindling a fresh one. 

It was truly an awful moment, for, 
besides the absence of its friendly 
warmth and company, starvation stared 
me in the face. My last piece of 
damper had been finished at noon, and 
there was no means now of Vmking any 
more. I tried to eat some of the flour 
i-aw, but it turned to dough in my 
mouth, and could not be swallowed. 
Even Laddie would not venture on that 
ex]:>eriment. I determined on the mor¬ 
row to kill a sheep to save Laddie’s life 
as well as my own, but I should have to 
eat its flesh raw. 

As the sun went down it became 
desperately cold, and my teeth began 
to chatter. In order to get some 
warmth into my chilled limbs before 
turning in, I called Laddie, and set oflf 
for a run. Laddie came, but very re¬ 
luctantly, for I am sure he thought I 
was mail, and I thought so myself 
when, on returning to tJie hut after a 
brisk sort of jog-trot for a mile or so, I 
l>eheld, actually and truly, a bright fire 
blazing merrily away near the accus¬ 
tomed spot, and old Daddy squatting 
by it, throwing on fresh branches, as 
though he had never been a yard away 
from it. I rushed at the old man, 
dragged him up, seized him by the 
waist, and waltz^ with him round and 
round the fire as though he were a 
beautiful young lady, Laddie barking 
furiously all the time, as well he might. 
When I let Daddy go, I sank on the 
wet ground, and laughed and cried like 
a haby. 

The old man evidently thought some¬ 
thing was wrong with me, ana tried to 
pacify me, at last inducing me to cook 
some meat and bake a damper. I could 
not swallow anv solid foJxl^ but felt 
deeply grateful for a long drink of hot 
strong tea. I turned into the hut and 
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soon fell asleep ; but the fire was still 
blazing, and Daddy yet crouching by it, 
when 1 awoke, racked \\'ith pains dart¬ 
ing and shooting all through my body 
and limbs, and with a head heavy as 
lead and full of pain. I could scarcely 
move, but had sense enough to consider 
that I should probably Vjecome worse 
and more lielpless ; so, whilst it was yet 
possible, 1 dragged myself up, with 
many groans, from my miserable lair, 
sought for and found a scrap of paper 
and a pencil, which I had carefully 
concealed in the thatch of my hut, and 
wrote on it, “ Please come at once; I 
am venj ill, perhaps dying.” I signed 
my name as legibly as 1 could, and 
waking old Dadcly, managed to convey 
to liiin how bad I was, and that he must 
“ Wilcox walk,” with the “ paper talk,” 
showing him the bit ©f paper, and 
making signs that he must carefully^ 
preserve it. The good old fellow evi- 
aently saw how desperately ill I was— 
as, indeed, my shaking frame and burn¬ 
ing hand could have told him. He 
looked earnestly at me, called out 
loudly, with ui)lifted hands, a few 
friendly incantations to keep off evil 
spirits from me during his absence, and 
tnen, taking his spears in one hand and 
a fire-stick in tlie other, he started for 
my employer s house, with a promise to 
be back when the sun was a “ little bit 
jump up.” He returned, as he said he 
would, early next meaning, but I never 
saw my poor old friend again, for by 
the time help reached me I was past 
recognising any one, and raving wildly 
in the delirium of a raging fever. 


CHAPTER XXVUI.—MY LOVE AND I ! 

The interval which had elapsed be¬ 
tween Daddy’s leaving me and his 
return could never be measured by me 
as to time, for every hour of it was 
passed in a raging fever. 1 have gleams 
of memory in which I seem to hear my¬ 
self shouting loudly, or see myself 
struggling to rise and crawl out of the 
hut; but when help came I was, so they 
told me, lying as though dead, perfectly 
unconscious, in a sort of lethargic stupor 
or sleep. At all events, I was so abso¬ 
lutely insensible to change or move¬ 
ment that when I opened my eyes again 
it was to see, by a shaded light, and 
"’dth the deepest surprise and bewilder¬ 
ment, that the squalid hut seemed to 
have expanded into a comfortable room, 
my rushes and blankets changed into a 
real, comfortable Vied, and Daddy him¬ 
self—most wonderful transformation of 
all—had turned into an elderly and 
ivhite—that was what fairly puzzled 
me—woman, who sat dozing in an arm¬ 
chair. A table, with glasses and medi¬ 
cine-bottles and jugs, stood near, and 
whilst I was still wondering how I 
could get a drink to moisten my 
parched mouth, it all passed away 
again, and I must have fallen into a 
deep sleep. 

When I awoke it was daylight, and, 
to my intense satisfaction, all the novel 
and inexplicable surroundings of my 
changed condition were still there, ana 
had not proved a dream, as I felt sure 
they would. At the first faint sound I 
made, a man who was looking out of the 
window turned hastily round, but as it 


seeme<l to be quite impossible that he 
could he Summers, my first and kindest 
friend, who was cautiously advancing 
towards my bed, I dosed my eyes again 
to try and keep his visionary presence 
as long as i^ossible with me. But as the 
bed was certainly real, I felt a weak 
sort of speculation arising within me 
as to whether Summers might not be 
real also, so I made a hoarse noise, in¬ 
tended for his name, at which he hastily 
came towards me, with the oddest ex¬ 
pression on his face of half-fright, and 
half-pleasure. 

“ Do you know me, dear old boy ? ” he 
asked, in a whisper nearly as hoarse and 
agitated as my own, taking my hand— 
was that white claw really iiiy own 
brown strong hand %—in both his own. 

I made another tremendous efl'ort to 
get out his name, and as he bent his 
head close to my ear he must have 
heard it, for the kind face lit up, and 
he said, in his old cheery voice, “ Yes, 
Harry, it’s me right enough ! And how 
do you feel now ” 

The only feeling I was conscious of 
was thirst, so I murmured, “ ^ ery 
thirsty.” 

In an instant he held the spout of a 
feeding-cup to my mouth, and I dis¬ 
covered that I was actually too weak 
to raise my head, and after a long drink 
of some delicious liquid I dropped off to 
sleep again. 

Aly next awakening brought me more 
strength, and after that I began to 
mend hourly, thanks to goo<l nursing 
and good food, in infinitesimal poi-tions 
at first. At first I was quite content to 
accept the marvels which surrounded 
me without question, but with strength 
came curiosity, and at last I demanded 
to know how, why, and when I came 
there. Harry smiled, and sat down 
comfortably near ray bed, and, taking 
my hand in both his, as though to lend 
me some of his own strength and 
vitality, said : 

“One morning, when I was in my 
office as usual, at Sandtown, an old man, 
giving his name as James Kamshaw, 
came in, and, without any preamble, 
asked me if I knew where you were. 
This was sufficiently startling to begin 
with, and became more so as he went 
on, saying, ‘ What I want to know for 
is that if I can find him it’ll be a fiver 
for me and a fortune for him ; and more 
than that, I’d like to do l.ie young chap 
a good turn.’ Well, you may depend 
on it, I pricked up my ears at this, 
though it sounded as wild to me as I 
can see it does to you, but Jemmy’s 
story was quite connected, and he stuck 
steadily to it. Of course I asked him 
what he meant, and he said, ‘ Well, you 
see, sir, this is how it stands. Lawyer 
Parks sends for me t’other day, and he 
asks me my name, and when I’d an¬ 
swered to it he holds out a paper, and 
says, “Do you know the signatturs on 
that ’ere document 1 ” So 1 looks at it, 
and I says, “ Y^es, I do ; one on ’em is my 
old master’s, Mr. Remison’s; one is 
John Shaw’s, as was a-woi kin’ for ’im ; 
and one on ’em is mine.” “ How do you 
know that 1 ” asks he, as sliarp as you 
please. “How do I know itV says I; 
“well, I knoM^ ’em because 1 wrote mine 
myself, and I seed the other two write 
theirs; and, more than that, I can 
swear to that blot, for I made it myself. 
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1 never writes my name aliove oncet in old boy ! I got six we(*ks' leave of ever as to what became of my devote<l 
a twelvemonth or so, and then I be absence and set ofl* on your tracks. 1 nurse and friend. 

bound to blot it. And that’s how 1 traced you quite e.isily to Running It was rather more than a fortnight 
know this pawr in pertikler.” “Very River Station (which is only twenty before 1 was strong enough to bear the 
good, my man,says he. “Now you tell miles oft), then I lost the trail fora two days’ easy travelling which lay 
me what’s in this paper.” “I can’t do bit, picked it up at Wilcox’s, only to between my sick bed and Ruimiiie 
that,” says I, “ but 1 know’it’s a will, and hear that a young w hite man w as River Station, and during that tiniel 
tliat’s all I can say about it.” “ Very desperate bad at an outlying hut, got induced Summers to ride over and 
good,” says he again. “I believe you hold of a trap and a pair of strong bring me back ne\ysof their welfare. I 
w’ere for some time in Mr. Remison s hoi-ses, on the chance of its being you, think his report did nie more good even 
serviced’ So I told him I’d been for and found it ?rv/s you, sure enough ! My than Mrs. Dobbs's “kitchen imysic.’as 
eight years with him as foreman. ‘'Then word, Harry, I thought Sj)ring Vale she called her wonderful broths and 
maybe you’ve heard him talk about his and the ftve thou’ in the bank had stews, and it was w’ith a thankful and 
friends in England? ” says he. So I up turned up a day too late when I ftrst joyful heart that I drew’ my fii'st 
and I told him as I’d heard the master saw' you. An old black fellow’ was cheque (fancy my having a cheque- 
talk scores of times about a Mr. Trever- squatting near you, brushing tlie flies book, and money at the bank to dniw' 
ton and his son Harry, as was to come on your face with a bit of a branch, against !) in Mrs. Dobbs’s favour. No 
out to the colony, and dUi come out in and there w as some muddy water in a money, as I told lier, could ever repay 
the Sea Nymph; but as the poor old gen- pannikin, and that w’as all the sick- her kindness to me, and to her homely 
tleman had died a month afore he lands, room nursing and comfort you had, skill and devoted care I ow ed it that I 
this ’ere Mr. Harry had gone up country my poor old boy ! You w’ere as gaunt could dniw’ cheques at all! This w’as 
to look for a job. “^\hat!” says Mr. as any living skeleton at a fair, as the only argument w’hich induced her 
Parks, quite eager-like; “ is Harry Tre- weak as a baby, and as mad as a to SLCcept the bit of coloured papr 
verton in the colony ? That is a good hatter. It w’as only your being so weak w’hich 1 pressed into her hand durmg 
hearing ! You find him for me, Jemmy, that made us able to get hohl of you our adieux, and w’e drove off, one tine 
and I’ll.guv you five pound. That very at all, but w’e did manage to hoist you morning, still laden w’ith gO(xl things 
will as how you witnessed,” says he, “ is into the trap, and to bring you—a good to eat on the w’ay, and with my kind 
all in his favour, and at this’ere moment deal more clead than alive, 1 can tell nurse’s injunctions to “take care of 
he’s the owner of Spring Vale, and a you—here.” myself ” ringing in niy ears, 

good bit o’ money in the bank besides, “ Where’s here ? ” I asked, feeling un- How’ niy heart beat as we drove 

somew’here over five thousand pound.’” ” commonly inclined to cry. through the slip rails w'here I had told 

When the story had reached this “ Dobbs’s, to be sure,’’ Summers an- Lily 1 loved fier, and how horribly 
point, it sounded to me, lying there swered, cheerfully, pressing the hand w’eak and ridiculously spooney I felt f 
still so weak and ill, as though Sum- he held, but looking aw’ay, as though he How'ever, thank God ! I w’as no loiipr 
mere had either caught the infection of guessed I w’as struggling w ith my tears, a pauper, nor was there now’ any ais- 
my delirium, and as if he w’ere ro- “I knew Mrs. Dobbs was a very good grace in Lily’s love for me. I thought, 
mancing to me, or else I must still be sorf of body, for I had asked aV>out all with the pardonable pride of a boy, of 
out of my senses and dreaming the the neighbours when I was at Running how I had won her love, and how’ we 
whole story. In a ti*embling voice, and River, mr I meant to have a try at all had plighted our troth wdien our attach- 
w’ith outstretched hands, I implored of ’em to find you, and I heard that ment seemed visionary and hopeless; 
Summers to tell me if the thing w’ere Dobbs had his place very neat and and the remembrance of Lily’s indiflfer- 
real or no. comfortable, and so it is, and uncom- ence to my w orldly circumstances gave 

“ It’s all as true as Gospel,” he cried, mon lucky for you, old chap, that there new'-found wealth—for the modest 

“and as right as the bank ! Don’t you was such a shelter for you w’ithin reach. competence to w’hich 1 had succeedal 
go and interrupt the thread of my Mrs. Dobbs has been like a mother to seemed “wealth beyond the dreams of 

story. Where was I?” you, and it’s her nursing, under God’s avarice” in comparison to iny recent 

“At the five thousand pounds,” I blessing, that has jiulled you through, destitution—an increased value in my 
faltered, feeling quite ashamed of my for we couldn’t get hold of the ghost of eyes. Nor w’as my money only precious 
credulity. a doctor for you.” to me as smoothing the way for Lily to 

“Ah, yes! Well, old Jemmy said, “xVnd w'here’s poor old Daddy?” I become my wife. I indulged in many 

^And> begging your pardon, sir, I asks asked, now fairly breaking down, and plans for helping forw’ard tlie dear ones 
the lawyer, may I ninquire why the crying like a child at the thought of at home, w’hich plans must always have 
young gent don’t get his fortin at my faithful old companion, to w’hose remained dreams but for Mr. Remison’s 

oncet, stead o’ tramping round the rude care I probably ow’ed the flicker goodness to me. 

country a-lookin’for jobs and sich-like? of life w’hich w’as left in me w’hen I did not realise that my tramps and 
Measter Parks, he smiles, and he says, Summers found me. troubles were fairly over until I had 

“that’s a weriy sensible question, Jem- “ I have not the least idea,” said not only been warmly welcomed bj' 
my, and I’ll tell you why : because, in Summers ; “w'e could not make him Ned and Mrs. Reeves, but had bwn 

place o’ givin’ his papers to his lawyer understand where we w ere taking you, allow’ed a precious half-hour with Lilj% 

to take care on for him, like a sensible and he only shook his head and mumbled in w hich we settled our lives so far as 
man, Mr. Remison, he thought proper ‘walk away.’ I thought he w’oiild poor mortals may. Our plans, how’eyer, 

to hide them in a secret draw’er, where have turned up l)efore now' to ask for were not allow’ed to mature so rapidly 

they’ve only just been found by the some baccy and floui- for taking care of as we had intended, for neither her 

man I’d put in charge of the property. you, hut no one has seen anything of mother nor uncle would hear of the 

Of course I shall adverfise for the the old chap. You see, Harry, it’s immediate marriage we contemplated, 

young man directly, and in the mean- taken us all our time to watch that I w’as much too young, they said, and 
time here’s a .sovereign for your irifor- you did not give us the slip, my boy, so so w’as Lily ; nor could w’e wring from 
mation ; if you let me know within a I, for one, have not thought of auj tning them anything better than a cordial 
month where Mr. Harry Treverton can beyond keeping life in you from hour consent to an engagement l:)etw’een us, 

be found, I’ll make it up to five pound to hour.’’ to be brought to an end by our mar- 

for you. Good morning.” 8o out I I could only press Suiinners’s hand in riage w’hen I became of age. So I take 

goes and comes to you, Mr. Summers, silent gratitude, and register a vow leave of my readers, standing at the 

thinking we might find the young chap that I w’ouid seek for old Daddy eveij- slip rail, with Lily’s hand in mine, say- 

’atw’een us.’ Avhere, high and low’, and find him if I ing good-bye to her—but not the de- 

“ This was very good newrs,” continued could, and keep him in both baccy and spairing farewell w e last took of each 

Summers ; “ but ^ I wanted to be flour, to say nothing of blankets and other. We grumble a little at the pru- 

quite sure of it, I hired a horse directly tea, so long as he lived. But all my dence and aelay of our elders, but it 

and rode up to town, and looked up old eflTorts w'ere in vain. I oifered rewards would be ungrateful to the merciful 

Parks. He stuck to every word he’d which resulted in many old savages Providence who has so blesse<l ^ us to- 

said to old Jemmy, and not only that, being brought to see me, but in none of repine seriously. For I am going to 

but guaranteed all rny expenses. Not them did either Laddie or I recognise begin a series of improvements and 

that I wanted anything or that sort to our faithful old Daddy and follower, preparation.s, every one of which will 

make me start off to look for you, and I have, up to date, no clue what- nave for their object the better fitting 
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of Spring Vale for its fair young mis¬ 
tress in a few years’ time. Ned has 
faithfully promised to bring his sister 
and niece to pay me a visit as soon as 
\ -ever the station work will allow him to 
leave home. I am to feel certain of a 
hearty welcome at Running River 


whenever I can come there. Summers 
is of course going to my new home with 
me as my first guest; and so, with love 
and friendship both awaiting me, I am, 
as I stand with bared head and Lily’s 
hand in mine, the happiest man in all 
the fair young land which holds my 


new home. We both look up at the 
stars, but our hearts go out beyond 
them in deep thankfulness to the Divi¬ 
nity who hath shaped our ends in such 
a marvellous and blessed fashion. 

(THE END.) 


EDEIC THE NOESEMAN: 

A TALE OF DISCOVERY AND HEROISM. 

By J. F. Hodgetts, 

Late Profemr and Crown Examiner at Moscow, Author of ^‘Harold, the Boy-Earl," "Ivan Dobroff," " Kormak the Viking," etc., etc, 

CHAPTER XIV.—HORRIBLE, BUT TRUE. 



“ Another roar, and Eirlk's favourite bull broke loose.” 


lings. Their frail canoes covered the 
little bay. The water scarcely could be 


fpHE winter passed away. The “sweet 
X New England spring” (it was not 


New England then) had come, and withi 
it had arrived a perfect sw’arm of Skrael- 
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seen for them. Wh(*n this was told to 
Thortinn, he ordered all the Northmen 
t-o leave the l>ooths and rush down to 
the lake, so }is to meet tliese jx'ople be¬ 
fore they could liav*^ time to land in 
force. 

But still tliey recoll»‘cted how these 
Sknellings had recoi^nised and lionoured 
the peaceful emblem of the shitdd. So 
Edric was again sent forth to meet 
them as b(*fore, and then the Skradlings 
laid asifh^ their poles and came ashore 
in numbers. 

Wonderful things they brought ! 
Beautiful skins of squirrels, tine grey 
furs, and many products the actual ac¬ 
count of which is lo.st to u.s. These 
they bartered with the Northmen for 
bits of bright red cloth and porridge 
made with milk, in which tjiey much 
rejoiced. But what they w\anted mo.st 
to have were the bright swords and 
spears and battle-axe.s, which the 
Northmen would not sell, for Thortinn 
saw tliat putting arms like theirs into 
strangers’ hands would inevitably lead 
to trouble. 

The Skriellings liked the cloth, how¬ 
ever, and gave piles of furs for half a 
dozen yards of this material, so that 
the Northmen’s stock began to get 
quito low; they therefore dealt out 
smaller quantities, claiming more furs 
in pa}^ ; and on the river’s bank a mar¬ 
ket seemed to grow that faintly sha¬ 
dowed forth the vast emporium that 
now is flourishing upon the spot where 
these old sagas say that full eight hun¬ 
dred years ago the Northmen made 
their winter .settlement. 

The stock of cloth—at least, of bright- 
red cloth—was very nearly out * the 
Sknellings pressed for more, and Thor¬ 
tinn was puzzled how to act to keep 
them back in peace, when suddenly a 
roar was heard proceeding from behind 
a row of trees that kept the booths 
securely hidden from the strangers. 
Another roar, and Eirik’s favourite bull 
broke loose upon the Skrasllings ! 

No pen of ours can describe their 
panic. A bull, it seem.s, was quite un¬ 
known in those days in that portion of 
America, and this one was a beauty ! 
He, wdth the strange infatuation of his 
race, charged the red cloth which the 
delighted Skrrellings were waving joy¬ 
ously aloft when this dread apparition 
came upon the scene. The Norsemen 
roared as loud with laughter as the bull 
had done in rage. 

“ Laugh not too loud ! ” Freydisa 
said, {is Thorward was almost fainting 
with exce.ssive laughter. “We have 
seen numbers on this shore to-day. 
Believe me, before a month rolls by, we 
shall see greater numbers still! ” 

“ Ah ! ” replied Helgi the Norivegian, 
“Freydisa is a witch ! I thought the 
trolls were all confined to Iceland ! eh, 
Finnbo^ ? What thinkest thou ? ” 

“ I think the less we say, the better,” 
quoth Finnbogi, “Troll blood is bad 
blood, so I hold my tongue ! ” 

“ Hearest thou that 1 I am insulted, 
Thorward ! These vile Norwegians 
taunt me with my birth ! I will nave 
vengeance, Thorward. They must 
die ! ” 

“Just so, Freydisa ! So must we all, 
but,” he continued, turning to Finnbogi, 
“ I do beseech thee keep thy tongue 
from all allusion to my wife. She may 
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resent it, and thou knowest wives are 
kittle cattle. ” 

This speech appeared to please 
neither Freydisa nor the Norwegian. 
He turned away ofl'ended, she in bitter 
.scorn. 

I little thought, ” she said, “ to 
have a husband who would fear to .see 
me righted 1 ’ 

But Thorward was more distressed 
at the oflence he had given to Finn- 
l»ogi, for, as Fivydisii .said, thei'<' was 
a j)rol»ability that the astonished Skrad 
lings would come again in grcniter 
force, and then it would be folly for 
tho.se who had to guard the little camp 
to quarrel in it, aiul weaken it still 
more ! He tried to heal the breach, 
but no, it would not do. The much- 
enduring Helgi and Finnbogi both 
felt aggrieved by Thor ward’s speech, 
and friendly feelings seemed crushed. 

This ])leased Freydisa, ivho, in this 
estrangement, saw the accomplishment 
of her revenge at no far distant day. 
Weeks passed, however, and no open 
rupture came, and all the time both 
Nils and Edric e.xerted all their skill 
to bring the sundered friends together. 

Three weeks luul passed away, when, 
running down towards the river's side, 
Edric one morning saw a fle(*t of Sknel- 
ling boats in greater numbers than 
han hitherto been seen. He flew to 
warn the little colony, and soon the men 
were armed and ready for a fray. 

“ This time, my friends,” said Thor- 
finn, “ we will show the crimson shield, 
and bide the brunt of battle with the 
foe. Edric as usual shall display the 
sign.” 

So Edric went to show the warlike 
sign just as the Sknellings were all 
scrambling up the river’s bank. But 
when they saw the crimsom shield, 
they set up such a .rtrange, unearthly 
cry as scared the Northmen as mucii 
as on the last occasion the roaring of 
the bull had scared the Sknellings. 
They were half vanquished by the very 
sound ; it seemed to come not only 
from the enemy then landing, but from 
the rear of Leif’s booths and from the 
woods. The air seemed full of it, and 
Thorfinn’s people, thinking themselves 
surrounded, fell back at once. 

Then there arose a storm of stones, 
the like of which the Northmen had not 
witnessed. The 8ki*flpllings were, it 
seems, accomplished slingers, and knew 
so well how to direct the missiles from 
their slings that every one of Thorfinn’s 
men was struck. 

Freydisa had come down to view the 
combat ivith the other Scandinavian 
women, to cheer their husbands on to 
battle, nurse them when badly wounded, 
and in every way to help them in the 
fight. Edric had been struck down by 
a larger stone than most of those dis- 
cha^ed, but soon sprang up, though 
feeling rather dizzy, to find the North¬ 
men in retreat and he alone, as he sup- 
pK)sed, behind. He drew his sword and 
cut the foremost Skrtelling down, and 
then he heard a voice exclaiming, 
“ Cowards ! Yes, now I know my fate ! 
I am the wife of Thorward the Un¬ 
manly ! The coward runs ! Lo! a 
mere youth and one weak woman will 
keep this paltry foe at bay to shame 
you, ye outrageous cowards ! I thought 
ye would have knocked these caitiffs 


down like sheep ! But no, ye fly ! Oh, 
had 1 but a sword, methinks I could 
enqdoy it better than ye curs can do I ” 

I heii, looking round, she spied a fallen 
warrior nanu^ Thorbrand Snorrason, 
and, seeing he was dead, she took his 
sword, and, waving it aloft, cried, “Fol¬ 
low me, Edric ! Lo ! our champions 
run, and women and unbearded huls 
take up their arms ! ’ 

And this, however humiliating to the 
Northern name, was true, for Nils had 
joined his “ foster-l)rother,” and Frey¬ 
disa, who now had turned her wratli 
u]ion the Sknellings, and in a sort of 
maniac-like excitement raved at them, 
furiously brandishing the sword, wdiich 
glitterecl gloriously in the sun. 

Our two young friends rushed for¬ 
ward, each holding in his left hand his 
shield, with which he kept the missiles 
from Freydisa, who—whether it resulted 
from the “ troll blood ” in her veins, or 
whether she was merely mad wnth rage 
—was certainlj" more like a fiend that 
moment than a woman, and her frantic 
gestures so bewildered and confused the 
Sknellings that they lost heart a mo¬ 
ment and retreated in disorder to their 
boats, there to recruit their strength, 
refill their slings, and make a fresh 
attack. 

That moment was enough. The 
Northmen rallied from their singular 
attack of fear and charged the enemy 
with Northern fury. 

It was a fearful onslaught that they 
made! They seemed to have been 
smitten with the frenzy that filled 
Freydisa’s brain. The shore was strewn 
with bodies of the Skraellin^s, their 
wounded uttered frightful shnek.s, and 
soon the battle-axes of the Northmen 
completed what the sword began. Not 
half the numbers of the Skrjellings sur¬ 
vived to reach their boats. These pad- 
died off* over the bay, and, turning 
round the Ness, were lost to sight. 

The Northmen lost but two of their 
own party, and when twitted by the 
women with their flight, explained tlie 
panic that had seized them by saying 
“they had thought not only their re¬ 
treat cut off by myriads of Sknellings 
in the rear, but that the air was full of 
phantoms fighting with the foe and 
urging on the Skrsellings to the at¬ 
tack ! ” 

“ Such,” says the chronicle from 
which we quote, “ is the account trans¬ 
mitted to us of the first battle fought 
by Europeans on the American con¬ 
tinent, and it is a curious coincidence 
that its successful issue should have 
been owing to the courage of a 
woman.”* 

Thorfinn now clearly saw that though 
this coast might be a very heaven as tar 
as climate was concerned, and though it 
w'as rich in many things, yet it w’^ould 
take a larger force than he had at com¬ 
mand to occupy it, for the natives were 
so hostile and so numerous that now 
there w^as no chance of lirtng there iK 
peace. Then in their little band there 
w'ere continual quarrelings. The women 
taunted their “defenders” with their 
cowardice until they were so angry 
they knew’ not w^hat to do. These feuds 


* This description Is altered difhtljr from the 
account In Mallet's '* Northern Antiquities/' p. 259. 
—Bohn, 1847. 
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were much fomented by the revengeful 
spirit of Freydisa, who lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of stirring up disputes between 
her husband’s men and those of the 
Norwegian brothers. 

One de-y they caught a Skreelling 
with his children and tw’o wives, but 
somehow the adults escaped, leaving 
the children wdth the Northmen, who 
now baptized them, taught them Norse, 
and made them give some information 
as to the ways and manners of their 
nation. They found that these strange 
people had no houses, but lived in holes 
and caves. 

Now’ the third winter coming on with 
rather more severity, the Northmen w ere 
compelled to keep indoors more than 
they hitherto had done. The indefatiga 
ble brothers, Helgi and Finnbogi, re¬ 
newed their etibrts to amuse the men, 
but not with such success as in the pre¬ 
vious winter ; the spirit of dissent and 
discord had prevailed to render the small 
party very w'retched. 

Freydisa’s * arts at last succeeded in 
working on lier husband so far that 
when the spring-time came again he 
slew the two Norwegians wdio had been 
the objects of Freydisa’s hate. Thor- 
ward attacked them unawares, and with 
his men put their attendants to the 
sword. There were five women who 
belonged to them—the wives of Hel^ 
and Finnbogi, and of certain of their 
train—and these Freydisa urged the 
men to slay, but they would not touch 
the women. “No,” they said, “it was 
already bad enough in Thorward to 
waylay these fellows—it was a kind of 
murder—but killing women—no, that is 
too much beneath us ! ” 

On hearing this, Freydisa, as the 
chronicle informs us, springing for¬ 
ward, seized an axe, and with her own 
infuriate hands butchered the women 
as they 1^. 

Then Tiiorfinn ordered all on board 
the ships, and so arranged the embarka¬ 
tion that Thorward and his men, as well 
as Freydira, were, to all intents and 

urposes, close prisoners. The boys he 

ept with him, and they were rather 
cowed by the unple^asant feeling that 
thev had been so long together and on 
such friendly terms with two such 
wicked people. 

Thus, though the ships were laden 
with tlie most precious cargoes ever 
known in all the North, there was a 
sadness in the little squadron that they 
had never known before. 

The ships were ordered in the follow¬ 
ing way. Thorfinn commanded the 
^If-Krakd, Thorward appeared to have 
the Sleipner, but she was manned by 
men from Thorfinn’s ship and from the 
Gefion, while Thorward’s men were 
equally distributed amongst the other 
crews. 

Thorward was thoroughly ashamed 
of his foul deed ; not so Freydisa, who 
seemed as if possessed by evil spirits ! 
She gloried in the deed, ending, as it 
did, in killing off “ Norwegians.’^ 

Nor did the voyage to Greenland 
seem propitious, for on the way 
Thorola Gamlason contrived to lose his 
reckoning and got away into an un¬ 
known sea, in w^ich the water was so 
full of worms that they destroyed the 
wood. His people’s case was very sad 
indeed. They had but one small hoat, 


quite insufficient to contain the crew, 
so they were forced to settle it Ijy lot 
who should remain and perish, who 
should be taken off. The boat had 
been well .smeared with blubber of the 
seal, ar.i those whose lot it was to be 
received on board this little craft were 
duly seated, when a touching incident 
occurred. 

Among the number to be rescued, 
was Thorold Gamlason himself, and so 
he took his seat amongst the rest, when 
one of those remaining in the ship 
called out to him, “And .so thou lea vest 
me ! Thorold, I think thou promisedst 
my father, when I left Iceland with 
thee, that I should share thy lot! How 
is it now 1 Do.st thou now share my lot, 
leaving me on l)oard to perish 1 ” 

“ Thou art in the right of it so far,” 
said Thorold, “I made the promi.se, but 
my lot thou canst not share, seeing the 
boat will hold no more. But we can 
change the lot a little. Come down 
and take my place, since thou ha.st so 
much hankering after life. Come 
down, and I return on lx)ard.” 

He made the young man take his 
seat in the boat, mounted the ship’s 
side, and was never heard of more. 
Those in the boat w’ere drifted on to 
Ireland, where they got safe to Dublin 
and told the dismal story of their 
voyage. 

Meanwhile, our friends, the boys, and 
Thorfinn the Accomplished, with the 
ladies of the fleet, arrived at Eiriks- 
tiord in safety, and they were closel}’’ 
followed by the Sleipner, with Freydisa 
and her husband. 

As soon as Leif heard of the dreadful 
story, he ordered Thorward and his 
wife to be confined as prisonei*s, and to 
be sent to Iceland for their trial at 
R^kiavik. 

The boys, meantime, had, boylike, 
guite cast off the sad^ unpleasant feel¬ 
ings caused by the crimes of these two 
persons. They ran to see old Eirik, 
who was very glad to see them ; so was 
Njbrd, whose gambols were still more 
uncouth and queer than ever. Eirik 
was touched to see the memory of the 
dog. “ Look at him, Leif ! Is he a 
clever fellow or a fool 1 He knows the 
boys. Well, after three years’ absence 
that clever ; but see the clumsy fellow 
flop about! I call that downright 
st^id.” 

The dog, indeed, seemed not to know 
to which of his two masters he of most 
right belonged. He would stand still 
and happy by old Eirik’s side when the 
old chieitain rested in the hall, and when 
he walked abroad the dog was always 
with him sedately walking at his side. 
He w’as another creature with the bo vs, 
as full of frolic as a kitten, but yet tiiis 
fun was steadied, so to speak, with an 
extreme of gravity that made it more 
amusing. 

Eirik had aged considerably, but yet 
his tall and burly form looked hale and 
hearty. He walked erect, without a 
stoop or bend, and .seemed to need no 
help, and yet it was a pleasure which 
he more enjoyed than any he had known, 
to walk along the shore leaning upon 
his grandson’s arm, listening to the 
music of the waves, or watching the 
odd glances of the dog, which seemed to 
say, “O, I know all about it. Eirik 
could run as well as you or I, if be but 


wished to do so, but he must be 
respect(*d, and not hurried.” 

I’he old man liked to hear about tlu* 
Skradlings, and how they fought with 
slings and stone.s, but then it stirred 
his ire wlien Edric told him how the 
Northmen fled. Yet he would pat his 
grandson on the head and .say, “But 
tJiou stoodest firm, my boy. I know’ it. 
Thou didst turn the battle ! ” 

“ Nay, Eirik Thorwaldson, I w’as 
struck down and could not stand my 
ground ! ” 

“ Pooh ! that is nothing — the blc 
w'as in thy forehead — the oth^ . were 
all wouncled in the back. Dr.v’cn away 
like dogs w’ith sticks and stones. Like 
dogs, say I! No, by the lieard of Odin, 
I know’ one dog who is too noble to be 
treated so. He is more like to takti 
command than to be driven.” 

Njbrd w’agged his tail and looked up 
delighted, knowing as well as Edric 
who w as meant; he gave a sort of bark, 
ducked dowm his head with pleasure, 
and passed his right paw queerly 
over his comic nose. 

“ Now’, Edric, I must tell thee some¬ 
thing in return. Ulf has installed him¬ 
self at Greendale. Thy inother is estab¬ 
lished comfortably with good Yarl 
Magni and his wife at Reykiavik. There 
is a strange young woman there who 
did some good in finding out the plot 
gainst thee and my German stew’ard. 
Well, she, it seems, devotes herself to 
serve thy mother, whose slightest wish 
is law to her.” 

“ I know ; it is Asdisa.’| 

“Right, boy ; it is Asdisa, w’ho did a 
noble deed, thinking it not so very 
noble all the time ! She is t’ne true ola 
Scandinavian kind of woman—a sort of 
Frigga for her kindliness, Iduna for her 
beauty, and Nanna for her love of w’hat 
is good ! Now’, Edric, there is yet an¬ 
other question. I am a rich old man ; 
my day is nearly done, but I shall tell 
thee this—thy I ncle Leif is rich enougli 
already, he w’ill inherit all the Green¬ 
land territory that now’ belongs to me. 
And Ulf—ugh ! ’tis a good name, for he 
is more a w’olf than man to act as he 
has done ; I loathe the thought of him ! 
—well, he has robbed thee of the half of 
what thou had.st, but I shall make it up 
to thee. I shall make over to thee so 
much treasure as shall enable tliee to 
buy that half again. And, more than 
that, the rest of w’hat I own, after some 
gifts to certain friends and some to 
trusty servants, shall all revert to 
thee.’^ 

“ Thou art too good to me ; I am not 
worth such kindness.” 

“ Now talk no nonsense ! I shall have 
my way.” 

“ Wilt thou allow me one request ? ” 

“ What is it ? If I can grant it, it is 
thine already.” 

“ Pray do not say a word of this to 
any one but me. I have a plan which 
may avail to let me have the land at 
suc'li a rate as land was never sold for 
yet.” 

“Tell me thy plan.” 

Edric then told old Eirik what he 
meant to do to gain the land in question, 
and the old man laughed with joy. 

“ Thou art a clever fellow—ha, ha, ha! 
—thou art a clever fellow ! ” 

(To he continued.) 
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THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed, 

Author 0 / “ A Dog teith a Bad Name" *‘The Fifth Form at St. Dominie’e" efc., etc. 


I F Mark Railsford had been left with 
no -*^ter^uide to his new duties and 
responsi jilities than the few hurried ut¬ 
terances given by Dr. Ponsford during 
their tour through the premises that 
morning, his progress would have been 
very slow and unsatisfactory. It was 
part of the Doctor’s method never to do 
lor any on^ colleague or boy, what they 
could possibly do for themselves. He 
believed in piling up difficulties at the 
beginning of an enterprise instead of 
making smooth the start and saving up 
the hard things for later on. If a master 
of his got through his first term well ho 
w'ould l)e pretty sure totuiii out well in 
future. But meanwhile he got as little 
help from head-o uarters as possible, and 
h^ to nnake all nis discoveries, arrange 
his own methods, reap his own expe¬ 
riences for himself. 

Grover had good reason to know the 
Doctor’s peculiarity in this respect, 
and took care to give his friend a few 
hints about starting work, which other¬ 
wise he might never have evolved out 
of his own consciousness. 

Among^^t other things he advised that 
he should, as soon as possible, make the 
acquaintance of the head boys of his 
house, and try to come to a good under¬ 
standing with them as to the work and 
conduct of the term. Accordingly four 
polite notes were that evening handed 
by the house-messenger to Messrs. 
Ainger, Barnworth, Stafford, and Fel- 
gate, requesting the pleasure of their 
company at 7.30 in the new master’s 
rooms. 

The messenger had an easy task, for, 
oddly enough, he found the four gentle¬ 
men in q^uestion assembled in Ainger’s 
study. They were, in fact, discussing 
their new house-master whem his four 
little missives were placed in their 
hands. 

“ What’s the joke now, Mercury ? ” 
asked Barnworth. 

The. messenger, who certainly was not 
nicknamed Mercury on account of the 
rapidity of his motions or the volatility 
of his spirits, replied, “ I dunno ; but I 
don’t see why one letter shouldn’t have 
done for the lot of yer. He’s flush with 
his writing-paper if he isn’t with his 
£ s. d.! ” 

“ Oh, he’s not tipped you, then ? 
Never mind, I’m sure it wasn’t your 
fault!” 

Mercury, in private, turned this little 
sally oyer in his mind, and came to the 
conclu.sion that Mr. Barnworth was not 
yet a finished pupil in manners. 

Meanwhile the four letters were being 
opened and perused critically. 

AiTiger'—one would think 
he’d known me all my life! ” said 
Ainger. 

“ * I shall be so glad if you will look in 
at 7ny rooms,*” read Barnworth. “He 


CHAPTER VI.—A FRIENDLY CHAT. 

evidently wants my opinion on his wall¬ 
paper.” 

“ ‘ 7,30, for a few minutes* chat *— 

nothing about tea and toast, though,” 
said Stafford. 

“ ‘ Believe me, yours very Untly, M. 
Raihford' So I do believe you, my 
boy ! ” said Felgate. “ Are you going, 
you fellows ? ” 

“ Must,” said Ainger; “ it’s a man¬ 
date, and there’s no time to get a 
doctor's certificate.” 

“ What does he want to chat about, I 
wonder ?” said Stafford. 

“ The weather, of course I ” growled 
Barnworth ; “ what else is there 1 ” 

Stafford coloured up as usual when 
Any one laughed at him. 

“ He wants to get us to take the oath 
of allegiance, you fellows,” said Felgate. 
“ ‘ Will you walk into my parlour ? said 
the spider to the fly,’ that’s what he 
means. I think w’e’d better not go.” 

Ainger laughed rather spitefully- 

“ It strikes me he’ll And us four fairly 
tough flies. 1 mean to go. I want to 
see what he^ like; I’m not at all sure 
that I like him.” 

“ Poor beggar ! ” murmured Rarn- 
^yorth. “Now my doubt is whether he 
likes me. He ought to, oughtn’t he. 
Staff?” 

“ Why, yes ! ” replied that amiable 
youth; “ he doesn’t look as if he was 
very particular.” 

“ On, thanks, awfully ! ’’ replied Barn¬ 
worth. 

The amiable coloured up more than 
ever. 

“ I really didn’t mean that,’[ he said, 
horrified at his unconscious joke. ‘^1 
mean, he doesn’t seem strict, or as if 
he’d be hard to on with.” 

“ I hope he’s not,” said Ainger, with a 
frown. “ We hatt enough of that with 
Moss.” 

“Well,” said Felgate, “if you are 
going, I suppose I must come too ; only 
take my advice, and don’t promise him 
too much.” 

Railsford meanwhile had transacted 
a good deal of business of a small kind 
on his own account. He had quelled 
a small riot in the junior preparation 
room, and intercepted one or two de¬ 
serters in the act of quitting the house 
after hours. He had also gone up to 
inspect the dormitories, lavatories, and 
other domestic offices ; and on his way 
down he hjul made glad the hearts of 
his coming kinsman and the Ixironet by 
a surpri.se visit in their study. 

He found them actively unpacking a 
few home trea.sures, including a small 
hamper full of jam, a pistol, some box¬ 
ing-gloves, and a particularly fiendish- 
looking pug-dog. 

The last-named luxury was the baro¬ 
net’s contribution to the common store, 
and, having been forgotten for some 


hours, in the bustle of arrival, was now 
removed from his bandbox in a semi- 
comatose state. 

“ Hullo ! ” said Railsford, whose arri¬ 
val coincided with the unpacking of 
this natural history curiosity, “what 
have you got there ? ” 

Oak shot t’s impulse, on hearing this 
challenge, had been to huddle his un¬ 
happy booty back into the bandbox; 
but, on second thoughts, he set it down 
on the mat, and gazing at it attentively 
so as not to commit himself to a too 
hasty opinion, observ^ed submissively 
that it was a dog. 

It is melancholy to have to record 
failure, in whatever sphere or form ; 
but truth compels us to state that at 
this particular moment Mark Railsford 
blundered grievously. 

Instead of deciding definitely there 
and then on his own authority whether 
dogs were or were r.ot en reale in Rails- 
ford’s house, he halted and he^sifeited. 

“ That’s against rules, isn’t it ? ” said 
he. 

“ Against rules ! ” said Arthur, crim¬ 
son in the face—“ against rules ! Why, 
Dig and I had one a year ago, only he 
died, poor beast ; he had a mill with a 
rat, and the rat got on to his nose, and 
punished him before—” 

“Yes,” said the master : “but I shall 
have to see whether it’s allowed to keep 
a dog. Meanwhile you must see he does 
not make a noise or become a nui.sance.” 

“ All serene,” replied Dig, who had al¬ 
ready almost come to regard the new 
master as a sort of brother-in-law of his 
own; “ he’s a great protection agaii^ 
rats and thieves. My mother gave him 
to me—didn’t she, Smiley ? ” 

Smiley was at that moment lying on 
his back all of a heap, with his limp 
legs lifted appealingly in the air, and 
too much occupied in gasping to vouch¬ 
safe any corroboration of nis young 
master’s depositions. 

Railsford departed, leaving the whole 
question in an unsettled condition, and 
not altogether satisfied wdth himselt 
He knew, the moment he was outside the 
door, what he ought to have said; but 
that was very little consolation to him. 
Nor was it till he was back in his own 
room that he remembered he had not 
taken exception to the pistoL Of 
course, having looked at ft and said 
nothing, its owner would assume that 
he did not disapprove of it. And yet 
he really could not sit down and write. 
“ Dear Grover,—Please say by bearer it 
pistols and bull-dogs are allowetl ? Yours 
truly, M. R.” It looked too foolish. Of 
course, when he saw them written down 
on paper he knew they were not al¬ 
lowed ; and yet it would be equally 
foolish now to go back to the study and 
say he had decided without inquiry 
that they were against rules. 
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He was still debating this knotty 
point when a knock at the door ap¬ 
prised him that his expected guests had 
arrived. 

Alas ! blunder number two trod hard 
on the heels of number one! He had no 
tea or coffee, not even a box of biscuits, 
to take oflf the edge of the interview 
and offer a retreat for his own inevit¬ 
able embarrassment and the possible 
shyness of his visitors. The arrange¬ 
ments for that reception were as formal 
as the invitations had been. Was it 
much wonder if the conference turned 
out stiff and awkward ? 

In the first place, as all four entered 
together, and none of them were 
labelle<l, he was q^uite at a loss to know 
their names. Ana it is a chilling begin¬ 
ning to a friendly chat to have to in¬ 
quire the names of your guests. 


He shook hands rather nervously all 
round ; and then, with an heroic effort 
at ease and freedom, said, singling out 
Felgate for the experiment, 

“Let me see, you are Ainger, are you 
not ?” 

It was a most unfortunate shot; for 
nothing could have been less com¬ 
plimentary to the jealous and quick¬ 
tempered captain of the house than 
to be mistaken for his self-conceited 
and unstable inferior, with whom, he 
was in the habit of congratulating 
himself, he had little or nothing in 
common. 

“No, sir,” said Felgate, omitting, 
however, to confes.« his own name, or 
point out the lawful owner of the name 
of Ainger. 

The master tried to smile at his own 
dilemma, and had the presence of mind 


not to plunge further into the quick¬ 
sands. 

“ Which of you is Ainger ? ” he in¬ 
quired. 

“I am, sir,” replied the captain, 
haughtily. 

“ Thank you,” said Mark, and could 
have eaten the word and his tongue 
into the bargain the moment he had 
spoken. This was blunder number three, 
and the worst yet! For so anxious was 
he to clear himself of the reproach of 
abasing himself before his head boys, 
that his next inquiries were made 
brusquely and snappishly. 

“ mid fearnworth i ” 

“I am, sir.” 

“And Stafford?” 

“ I am,sir.” 

“And Felgate?” 

“ I am, sir.” 



*' The mystery of the disorder was apparent." 


That was all over. 
The master smiled. 
The boys looked 
grave. 

“ Won't you sit down ? ” 
said the former, drawing his 
own chair up to the hearth 
and poking the fire. 

Ainger and Felgate dropped 
into two seats, and Stafford, alter 
a short excursion to a distant 
corner, deposited himself on an¬ 
other. Barn worth—there being no more 
chairs in the room—sat as graceful’y 
as he could on the comer of tuo 
table. 
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“I tliought it would 1)0 well,” began 
Rnilsford, still dallying with the poTcer 
— won’t you bring your chair in nearer, 
Stafford?’’ 

Stafforfl niananiyred liis chair in 
between Ainger and Ftdgate. 

‘‘I thought it would not be a bad 
thing—hayen’t you a chair, Harnworth ? 
dear me I I’ll get one out of the bed¬ 
room ! ” 

And in his flurry lie went off, poker 
in hand, to the cubicle. 

“What a day were having ! ’ mur¬ 
mured Barnworth. 

Stafford giggled just as Kailsford re¬ 
entered. It was awkward, and gave 
the new master a very unfavourable 
impression of the most narmless l>oy in 
his hou.se. 

“ Now,” said he, l>eginning on a new 
tack, “ I am anxious to hear from you 
something about the state of the house. 
You’re my police, you know,” he added 
with a friendly smile. 

Stafford was the only one who smiled 
in response, and then ensued a dead 
silence. 

“ What do you think, Ainger ? Do 
things seiMii pretty right ? ” 

“ Yes,” saicl Ainger, laconicall 3 \ 

“ Have you noticed anything. Barn- 
worth ? ” 

“ There’s a draught in the big dormi¬ 
tory, sir,” replied Barnworth, seri¬ 
ously. 

“ Indeed, we must have that seen to. 
Of course, what I mean is as to the 
conduct of the boys and so on. Are 
the rules pretty generally obeyed ? ” 

It was StafforcFs turn, and his report 
wa. disconcerting too. 

“ No, sir, not very much.” 

The new master put down the poker. 

“ I am sorry to hear that; for dis¬ 
cipline must be maintained. Can you 
suggest anything to improve the state 
of the house ? ” 

“ No, sir,” replied Felgate. 

This was getting intolerable. The 
new master’s patience was oozing away, 
and his wits, strange to say, were com¬ 
ing in. 

“This is rather damping,” he said. 
“Things seem pretty right, there’s a 
draught in the big dormitory, the 
rules are not very much obey^, and 
nothing can lie suggested to improve 
matters.” 

The four sat silent — the situation 
was quite as painful to them as to 
Mark. 

The latter grew desperate. 

“ Now,” said he, raising his voice in a 
way which put up Ainger’s back. 
“ You four boys are in the Sixth, and I 
understand that the discipline of the 
house is pretty much in your hands. 
I shall have to depend on you. and if 
things go wrong, of course I shall natu¬ 
rally hold you responsible.” 

Ainger flushed up at this; while 
Stafford, on whom the master’s eyes 
were fixed, vaguely nodded his head. 

“ I am very anxious for the house to 
get a good name for order, and work — 
and,” added he, “I hope we shall be 
able to do something at sports, too.” 

Here, at least, the master expected 
he would meet with a response. But 
Ainger, the boy chiefly interested in 
sports, was sulking: and Barnworth, 
who also was an athlete, was too ab¬ 
sorbed in speculating what remark was 


maturing itself in Felgate’s mind to 
heed what was being Siiid. 

“ I suj)j) 0 .se the house has an eleven— 
for instance ? ” 

“ Yes, gen(*rally,’* said Stafford. 

Felgate now came in with his re¬ 
mark. 

‘‘ Something ought to be done to pre¬ 
vent our house l>eing interfered with 
by Mr. Bickers,” said he ; “ tliere are 
sure to be rows while that lasts. ’ 

“ Oh,” said Kailsford, who had heard 
rumours of this feud already, ‘‘how are 
we interfered with ? ” 

“Oh, every way,” replied Ainger, “ but 
we needn’t trouble you al)Out that, sir. 
We can take care of ourselves.” 

“But 1 should certainly wish to have 
any difliculty put right,’’ said the new 
master, “esjiecially if it interferes with 
tlie di.scipline of the house,” 

“It will never be right as long a.s 
Mr. Bickers stays at Orandcourt,'’ 
blurted Stafford ; “ he has a spite 
against every one of our fellows.” 

“ You forget you are talking of a 
colleague of mine, Stattbrd,” said Rails- 
ford, wliom a sen.se of duty compelled 
to stand up even for a master w'hom he 
felt to be an enemy. “ I can’t suppose 
one master would willingly do any¬ 
thing to injure the house of another. 

Ainger smiled in a manner which 
oftended Kailsford considerably. 

“ I am sorry to And,” he said, rather 
more .severely, “ that my head boys, w*ho 
ought to aim at the good of their house, 
are parties to a feud which, I am sure, 
can do nobody any good. I must say I 
had hoped better things.” 

Ainger looked up quickly. “ I am 
quite willing to resign the captaincy, 
sir, if you wish it.” 

“ By no means,” said Kailsford, a little 
alarmed at the length to which his pro¬ 
test had carried liim, and becoming 
more conciliatory. “AU I request is 
that you will do your best to heal the 
feud, so that we may have no obstacle 
in the way of the order of our qwti 
house. You may depend on me to co¬ 
operate in whatever tends in that direc¬ 
tion, and I look to you to take the lead 
in bringing the house up to the mark 
and keeping it there.” 

At this particular juncture further 
conference was entirely suspended by 
a most alarming and fiendish disturb¬ 
ance ill the room above. 

It w'as not an earthquake, for the 
ground beneath them neither shook nor 
trembled ; it w’as not a dynamite ex¬ 
plosion, for the sounds were dull and 
prolonged ; it was not a chimney-stack 
fallen, for the room above was two 
storeys from the roof. Besides, above 
the uproar rose now and then the shrill 
yapping of a dog, and sometimes human 
voices mingled with the din. 

Kailsford looked inquiringly at his 
prefects. 

“ What is that 1 ” he said. 

“ Some one in the room above, sir,” 
replied Barnworth. “ It was Sykes’ 
study last term,” added he, consulting 
Ainger. “ Who’s got it this time ? ” 

“ Nobody s said anything to me about 
it,” said the house captain. 

“ The room above this is occupied by 
Herapath and Oakshott,” interposed 
Kailaord. 

The captain made an exclamation. 

“ Did they get your leave, sir ? ” 


“Not exactly ; they told me they 
were going to have the study this term, 
and I concluded it was all right. Is it 
not so ? ” 

“Tliey are Shell boys, and have no 
business on that tloor. All the Shell 
boys ko('i) on the second floor. Of 
course, they'll say they’ve got leave.” 

“ 1 in afraid they will tliink so. Is 
there any other claimant to the study?’’ 

“ No ; not that 1 know of." 

“ Perhaps they had l>etter remain for 
the pre.sent,” said the master. “But I 
cannot imagine what the noise is about. 
Will you .see, Ainger, as you go up 

This was a broad hint that the merry 
party was at an end, and no one was 
particularly sorry. 

“ Wait a second in my room, you fel- 
low.s,” said Ainger, on the stairs, “while 
I go and .shut up this row.” 

The mystory of this disorder was 
{^parent as soon as he opened the door. 
Tlie double study, measuring fifteen feet 
by nine, was temjwrarily converted into 
a football field. The tables and chairs 
were piled on one side “ in touch ; ” one 
goal was formed by the toivel-horse, the 
other drawm in chalk on the door. The 
ball was a disused pot-hat of the 
baronet’s, and the combatants were 
the tw^o owners of the study verm 
their cronies and fellow” “Shell-fish” 
—Tilbury, of the second eleven, and 
Dimsdale, the gossip. There had been 
some very fine play on both sides, and 
a maul in goal dt the tow^el-horse end. 
in which the dog had participated, and 
been for a considerable period mistaken 
for the ball. Ilinc illce laciy/nuE. 

At the moment w^hen Ainger looked 
in Herapath’s side had scored 35 goals 
against their aih ersaries’ 29. The rules 
were strict Kugby, and nothing was 
wanted to complete the sport but an 
umpire. The captain arriv^ in the nick 
of time. 

“Offside. Dim !—wasn’t he, Ainger? 
That’s a place-kick for us ! Hang the 
dog ! Get out, Smiley; go and keep 
goal. See fair play, wont you, Ainger?^ 

To this impudent request Ainger re¬ 
plied by impounding the ball. “ Stop 
this row !” he said, peremptorily. “Til¬ 
bury and Dimsdale, you get out of here, 
and write fifty lines each for being off 
your floor after eight.” 

“We only came to ask Herapath 
what Latin wa’vo to do this term ; and 
there’s no preparation for to-morrow.” 

“ Well, it this is your way of finding 
out about j^our Latin, you know just as 
much upstairs as down here. Be off; 
and mind I have the lines before dinner 
to-morrov..” 

The two champions retired discon¬ 
certed, leaving the captain to deal with 
the arch offenders. 

“ First of all,” said he, “what business 
have you in this study ? ” 

“ Oh, Kailsford know’s we’re here; w'e 
told him, and he didn’t object.” 

“ Don’t you know you ought to come 
to the prefects about it ? ” 

Oddly enough, both the boys had 
completely forgotten. 

“Besid^” explained Dig, “as Rails- 
ford and Herapath are sort of brother- 
in-laws, you know, we thought it was 
all right.” 

The reason did not appear veiy ob¬ 
vious ; but the information was mter- 
esting. 
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“ Oh^ that’s it, is it ? ” asked the cap¬ 
tain. “ What relation is he to you ? ” 

“ He’s spoons on my sister Daisy.” 

The captain laughed. 

“ I hope she’s like her brother,’’ said 
he. 

The two culprits laughed vociferously. 
It was worth anything to them to get 
the captain in a good-humour. 

“ Well, if that’s the case,” said Ainger, 
“I shan’t have anything to do with 
you. You’ve no ri^ht on this floor; 
you know that. It he chooses to let 
ou be, he’ll have to keep you in order. 

don’t pity him in the room under¬ 
neath.” 

“ I say, do you think he could hear us 
easily—when we were playing ? ” 

“ Oh no, not at all,” said the captain, 
lauding. 

“Keally! I say, Ainger, perhaps 
we’d better have a study upstairs, after 
aJl.” 

“Thanks ; not if I know it. Y^ou 
nught pitch over my head instead of 
his. I suppose, too, he’s allowed you to 
set up that dog 1 ” 

“Yes; it’s a present from Dig’s 
mother. I say, he^s not a bad-looking 
beast is he ? ” 

“Who? Dig? Not so very,” said the 
captain, quite relieved to be able to 
wash his hands of this precious couple. 

He departed, leaving the two wortnies 
in a state of bewildered jubilation. 

“What a splendid lark!” exclaimed 
Arthur. “ We shall be able to do just 
what we like all the term. There 1 
we’re in luck. Mark thinks Ainger’s 
looking after us ; and Ainger will think 
Mark’s looking after us ; and, Diggy, 
my boy, nobody will look after us ex¬ 
cept Smiley—eh, old dog ? ” 

Smilej^, who had wonderfully reco¬ 
vered since an hour ago, here made a 


playful run at the speaker’s heels under 
the belief that the football had recom¬ 
menced ; and the heartrending yelps 
which Railsford heard in the room 
below a few moments later were occa¬ 
sioned by an endeavour to detach the 
playful pet’s teeth from the trouser- 
encfs of his owner’s friends. 

The Master of the Shell retired to 
bed that night doubtful about his boys, 
and doubtful about himself. He was 
excellent at shutting stable doors after 
the abstraction of the horses, and could 
see a blunder clearly after it had been 
committed. Still, hope sprang eternal 
in the breast of Mark Railsford. He 
would return to the charge to-morrow, 
and the next day, and the next. Mean¬ 
while he would go to sleep. 

The discussion in the captain’s room 
had been not unanimous. 

“Well,” said Felgate, when Ainger 
retu rued, “ how do you like him ? ” 

“ 1 don’t fancy I shall get oh with 
him.” 

“ Poor beggar ! ” drawled Barnworth. 
“ I thought ne mij^ht have been a good 
deal worse, myselt.” 

“ So did I,’^ said Staftbrd. “ He was 
quite shy.” 

“No wonder, considering who his 
visitors were. We were all shy, for the 
matter of that.” 

“And I,” said Felgate, “intend to 
remain shy. I don’t like the animal. 
He’s too fussy for me.” 

“ Just what he ought to be, but isn’t. 
He’ll let things go on, and make us 
responsible. Cool cheek I ” said Ainger. 
“ However, the row overhead will wake 
him up now and then. Fancy, young 
Herapath, unless he’s making a joke, 
which isn’t much in his line, says Rails¬ 
ford ’s engaged to his sister ; ana on that 
account the young beggar and his 


precious chum get leave to have Sykes’ 
study and do what they like. They 
may, for all I shall interfere. If it’s a 
family aflair, you don’t catch me poking 
my nose into it ! ” 

“ Engaged, is he ? ” cried Felgate, 
laughing. “ What a joke ! ” 

“ It’s nothing to do wdth us,” said 
Barnwwth “ whether he is or not.” 

“ Unless he goes in for favouritism ; 
which it seems he is doing,” said Ainger. 

“ Well, even so, you’ve washed your 
hands of young Herapath, and he’s a 
lucky chap. But having done so, I don’t 
see what it niatters to us how' many 
wives or sweethearts he has.” 

“It seems to me,” said Ainger, who 
was still discontented, “ we idiall get 
no more backing from him than we did 
from Moss. 1 don’t care twoj>ence 
about that young ass Herapath ; but if 
the house is to go on as it w as last term, 
and we are to be interfered with by 
Bickers and nobody to stand up for us, 
we may as well shut up at once, and let 
him appoint new prefects.” 

“ Yes, but are you sure he won’t back 
us up ? ” drawled Barnworth. “ I’m not 
a betting-man, like Staflbrd, but I have 
a notion he’ll come out on our side.” 

Ainger grunted sceptically, and an¬ 
nounced that he had to unpack ; where¬ 
at his comrades left him. 

Few persons at Grandcourt gave the 
captain of Railsford’s house credit 
for being as honest as he w^as short- 
tempered, and as jealous for the honour 
of his hou.se as he w'as short-sighted as 
to the best means of securing it. And 
yet Ainger w-as all this ; and wdien he 
went to bed that night Railsford him¬ 
self did not look forw’ard more anxiously 
to the opening term than did his first 
lieutenant. 

{To be continued.) 


III. 

F rom the Soldier who came to defend Pro¬ 
testantism in Europe at a moment of 
great peril, to the Reformer who helped so 
much to found it, we must take a leap back 
of a centurj' and a half. Martin Luther w^as 
bom in a miner’s cottage in Eislel)en in 
Prussian Saxony, Novemlier 10, 148.3. His 
father’s labour w'ould not in any case have 
afforde';’ at that time more than w'as neces¬ 
sary, but things were rendered peculiarly 
hard by Hans Luther’s notion that he must 
be his owm providence. So when this thrifty 
man sent his little six-years-olu boy to 
school at Eisenach, he left him to go about 
from house to house singing carols to get 
his daily food, Moreover, Ixith he and his 
wife w'ere stern disciplinarians, even the 
mother beating little ^lartin until the blood 
came, but this was nothing to the school¬ 
master, wdio, in one day flogged him fifteen 
times. Such was Martin Luther’s life until 
he W'as fourteen years of age. He w as then 
at school at Magdeburg, and still begging 
his bread in company wdth other poor wys. 
What an education in cowardice and ser¬ 
vility ! One day, Luther relates, the little 
band were begging in a village, and a 
I>easant came out of his house and'called 
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to them in a roimh voice, “ Where are you, 
boys?” They fled like a flock of sheep; 
and it was only wben they understood that 
the peasant wanted to feed them that they 
gained confidence and came back. 

Shrewd father Hans, ineanwdiile, was 
saving his money, and had got enough to 
w'ork tw'o forges of liis owm. However, he 
was not so foolish as to waste any of it on 
food for Martin, though he valued education 
sufliciently to send him to Eisenach. One 
day the poor boy w'as more than usually 
unfortunate, and sadly meditating w hether 
after all he had better not give up altogether 
and go and work in the mines, wiien akim'., 
motherly face appeared at a door and 
beckoned him in. She was the wdfe of 
Conrad Cotta, and these charitable people 
w'ere so kind as to keep the boy four years, 
until he had finislied his studies at Eisenach. 
Under Dame Ursula his soul grew*, and he 
became not only proficient in such literature 
and science as were taught in those days, 
but learnt to play both on the lute and the 
flute. 

Hans Luther was a poor man as lon^ as 
he cut wood himself, or w'orked in the mine, 
hut since he had kept workmen and found 
persons benevolent enough to provide for 
liis son, he had grown nch. As the boy 


turned out clever, lie would make him a 
law’ver. Other people’s goodness had ena¬ 
bled him to get this ability, other i^eople’s 
badness shoiud render it a source of wealth. 
So shrewd Hans determined to send his 
son to tlie University of Erfurt, and for the 
first time in his life he w'as prepared to pay 
the cost. 

But he was not so wise as he thought, 
for it had not occurred to him that people 
who were willing to keep his son for years 
that he might he a scholar, probably had. 
notions of their owm as to the object of life, 
and might have indoctrinated the boy with 
the sanie. For example, Martin had learnt 
that there was no real success except in 
doing the will of God. “To pray well,” 
said he, “is more than half my study.” 
Wwa.s the result ? God o^iened ni» 
mim., and the voung man saw things others 
did‘not see. ite understood, for instance, 
Cicero and Virgil in a w’ay students only 
wmrking for a degree could never have 
done, entering into the thoughts of the old 
classics and comprehending the object of 
their w’ritings in a quite peculiar manner. 

Martin thought his father astoundingly 

S enerous, and had not the least intention to 
o anything but satisfy his wishes. How¬ 
ever, this passion for really understanding 
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Ills authors was <langerous. A wise young 
man wtuihl linve lieeii content with learning 
just what was exiiecteil, and no more, ivs 
ilie liest way of jiassing the examinations 
and making a fortune in tlie Church or v .3 
Law. Unfortunateh^ Martin Iiad no such 
ideas, so when lie should have l^een cram¬ 
ming himsolf with Aristotle or Erigena, he 
was wrapt in ecstai'V over an old lUble 
ho hod fishetl uji out of the dust of ages in 
llie library of Erfurt. 

There is a singular jiassage in the Apo- 
•calypse where the seer is told to eat a little 
Ixiok, which an angel gives him ; he eats 
and finds it sweet to tlie taste, but when 
swallowed ver\' bitter. This happened to 
Luther; nothin'^ more sweet than his first 
readings of the long-hidden Word, but once 
•digested, he became ill in body and mind. 
An old priest who pitied his misery told 
liim God would yet make him a man and 
mve him j>ower to console others. But he 
hml to learn first a great many unpleasant 
things alxiut himself, and very profoundly 
to feel the vanity of earthly things and the 
imj>ortance of eternity. 

He began in fact to see all things now in 
the light of another world. He is tohl one 
of his companions is assassinated, he is 
caught in a storm, the thunder rolls, the 
lightning Hashes. “ What,” he asks, “ will 
Wcome of me were I no>v to die?” He 
must be holy, and to be holy he must go 
into a convent, and into a convent he goes. 
What a chagrin for old Hans ! No wonder 
he sent his son an indignant letter, with¬ 
drawing from him all his favour and all his 
aHection. It was in vain that the young 
monk suggested that his father ought to 
make a sacrifice of his best to God, even to 
yielding up his Isaac. Old Hans did not 
wish to Ixj an Abraliam, he considered a 
bird in the hand was worth two in the bush, 
and though he did not despise the world to 
come, he preferred the promise of tliat which 
now is. And so it happened that since Hans 
would not give up one son he was obliged 
to part with three, for the plague broke out 
ana two of Martin’s brothers died. These 
troubles rather melted the old man, but 


even in reconciliation he considered he owed 
Martin a grudge, for when Lutlier told his 
father what led him to enter a convent, i 
Hans grutHy replied, “Go<l grant that what 
you took for a sign from heaven may not 
nave been a phantom of the devil.” 

But this parental unkindness was nothing 
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to the trouble the young monk had to go 
through from his own mind and heart. He 
wanteil to be holy, and sin stuck to him 
like the coat of Nessus ; his whole lieing 
seemed poisoned, so that, like Hercules in 
the old fable referred to, he felt he could 
get no relief except he got rid of himself. 
This he tried hard to do by vigils, fastings, 
and other austerities, and was in a fair wav 
to succeed, as far as his boily was concerned. 


but then, alas ! these things only made the 
soul comparatively stronger, and its disease 
more tormenting. However, he was rapidly 
consuming the flesh, he looked a mere 
skeleton, and often fainted away from ex¬ 
haustion. Once they found Him Jjing 
insensible on the floor of his cell. They 
brought the choir-boys, who ^ftly chanteii 
an anthem, and Brother Martin opened his 
eyes. 

The Augustine monks at Erfurt were so 
happy as to have a true Christian for their 
Vicar-general. M’hen he came to Erfurt, 
and saw Brother Martin, he told him that 
since Jesus Christ had sutt’ered death itself 
on his lehalf, he ought not thus to martyrise 
his Ixxly. “ As to holiness,” he said, “ it 
begins and ends in the love of (iod.” 

“ It is Jesus Christ Himself,” thought 
Luther, “ who consoles me by such sweet 
ami health-giving words.” But Dr. Staupitz 
was too sensible to think that any wora he 
might say w ould be eijual to what the young 
monk could find out tor himself, so he gave 
him a Bible and told him to study it For 
ali was not yet clear, and the clouds were 
not (^uite gone. 

Again >Iartin Luther fell sick, and as he 
lay overwhelmed with despair, he coin- 
)iaine<l to an old monk who sat at his 
)edside. “ I believe in the forgiveness of 
sins,” said the old man, simply, and, he 
added, “ you must believe not only in the 
forgiveness of David’s sins or of Peter’s sins, 
but of your own ; you must Ijelieve that 
the?*e words include them.” And with this 
the light shone clearer than ever, and Luther 
was like Bunyan’s ])ilgrini when the burden 
rolled off* his bacK. His father had not 
wished to be like Abraham, but now he, 
Martin Luther, was unconsciously so him¬ 
self,/or /»€• belie cal God^ and it teas counted 
to him for righteousness. 

AikI gradually it Ijecame clear to him 
that this was the one great saurce of power 
—jK^wer for a single individual to liecoine 
gfXMl, power for a family, or a city, or a 
nation, or the whole human race to liecome 
good. “ The just,” he was never tired of 
saying, “ shall live by faith.” 


WOLF-HUNTING IN RUSSIA. 


O NE naturally connects Russia with 
wolves, somehow ; but the tales, from 
the recollection of which the connection 
springs, generally represent the wolves as 
tne hunters, ami l^lated travellers as the 
game. 

This uncomfortable state of affairs un¬ 
doubtedly still exists, though in a less 
degree in Russia than in Siljeria, where the 
vast tracts of forest, and the comparative 
few’ness of iidiabitants, allow the w’olves 
to increase anti multiply in iHjrfect security. 
But in Russia tlie numbers arc kept dowm 
partly by hunting and |)artly by poisoning ; 
for die peasants, whose cattle and sheep 
sutler jiretty severely from these depretla- 
tituis, are accustomed to ]>lace jKusoned 
meat in the undergrow'th of the forests, 
which the wolves in their nocturnal rambles 
scarcely ever fail to find and devour. 
Hunting, however, is to English minds, at 
auy rate, a more legitimate manner of 
thinning their numljers ; and it is the dif¬ 
ferent ways of hunting them w hich I pro- 
jKise to dcscrilie. As a nile, wolves are not 
to be .seen at all in the summer; they are 
then occu])ied in producing and bringing up 
their young, though if you could penetrate 
to the middle of a forest, through thick 
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' undergrowth and across shaking Ixigs, you 
might come upon the lair of a family of 
w'olves. A clear space trampled down in 
, the long grass, strewn with lioncs, fur, and 
feathers, forms the home, the apf>roaches 
to w hich are easily marked—narrow' paths 
railiating from it, trodden by the feet of 
pater and materfaniilias when going and 
returning in their expeditions to fill the 
larder. But your curiosity might prove 
dangerous to you, for wolves, in common 
with other animals, are very ferocious 
w'hen occupied with their young, and a 
I .‘nil-grown wolf is no contemptible antago¬ 
nist, even at (xltLs, as I .‘<hall prove to you 
I afterwards by an adventure wliich hap])ened 
to myself. 

j The one danger from wolves in tlie sum- 
1 mer is the chance of a bite from a mad one. 

I I have heard many heartrending stories 
from the peasants of little children de- 
I stroyed in this way, one (»f which may 
serve as an example of many of tl>c same 
kind. Two yean: ago I was staying at a 
country house in the Moscow' Government. 
At the end of the grounds ran a small 
river, whose banks sloped gradually up 
into a hill densely covered with pines, and 
I which, in the fierce heat of July, looked 


deliciously cool and shady. Naturally, I 
used to run down every morning lief ore 
breakfast for a bathe, and enjoyed myself 
immensely, sjdashing into the cool w’ater, 
with the .scent of the pines filling the air, 
and the sun blazing in a cloudless sky 
which seemed still more delicately blue 
from the contrast of the dark-green foliage 
of the jdne-trees. 

One morning, however, an old i)^- 
sant somewhat spoiled my a]>preciation 
of the spot by relating to me the follow¬ 
ing incident, which had taken ]»lace the 

S revious summer: — “Eight little chil- 
ren from the village, all of whom were 
! between eight and twelve years of age, 
were bathing at this precise spot. In the 
midst of their laughter and sjiort, a large 
I wolf .suddenly i.ssued from the pine-wood, 
and made towards the group. The children 
I —hardy young peasants that they w'ere— 

I felt little" alarm ; and the eldest of them, 
know'ing the ordinary cowardice of the ani¬ 
mal, threw a stone at him, w hile the others 
shouted. Nothing daunted, the maddened 
bnite rushed on them, biting right and left, 
and, checked by the river, again disappeared 
in the w'ood. The cries of the poor children 
at length brought assistance, but six of 
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them developed symptoms of hydrophobia, 
and succumbed to their injuries.” 

As summer declines into autumn, and 
the cubs are no longer so dependent, wolves 
may often be seen early in the morning, 
returning from their nocturnal hunting; 
they leave the forests after sunset and steal 
out*into open steppes, where the shepherds 
sit and watch their flocks ail night, en¬ 
camped in little temporary straw huts 
encircling a blazing fire. Very often a sheep 
or a stray calf is carried off, but the men 
are never, or very rarely, attacked ; a dash 
is made from the darkness—the helpless 
animal seized in the j)Owerful jaws of its 
enemy—and Ijefore the shepherds can do 
aught to rescue their property, the wolf is 
lost again in the midnight darkness. 

The part of Russia in which I Avas li\dng 
was the Government of Voronesch, one of 
the southern governments watered by the 
Don, and in extent about e^ual to England 
and Wales. It is partly situated in Little 
Russia, and the flat oiwn 8ten|)e stretches 
away like a motionless sea, till it melts into 
the sky-line. Forests stand grouped toge¬ 
ther in great belts, but, having left these, 
you may journey thirty or forty miles 
without seeing a single tree; heather, grass, 
and winding ravines of silvery sand succeed 
one another in rather a monotonous fashion; 
although a considerable portion of the 
steppe is under cultivation, and patches of 
growing corn occasionally offer an agreeable 
change to the eye. 

The season for wolf-hunting commences 
about the end of September, but before 
hunting it is necessary to know in which 
forest the wolves are living, and how many 
there are in the family. I often used to go 
Avith Nikita, the old huntsman, to “howl ” 
them, as it is called. Wc start at about 
eight o’clock in the evening on horselmck 
for a forest ten miles distance from the 
house, and having fastened up our horses 
at a considerable distance, creep q^uietly into 
the bushes. 

All is perfectly silent except the croaking 
of the fi-ogs in the marshes which lie in the 
heart of the forest, and those mysterious 
creaks and groans Avhicli Avood seems to be 
in the habit of uttering at night, even Avhen 
converted into furniture. Nikita now puts 
himself into most remarkable contortions. 
Kneeling on tlie ground, he covens his face 
Avith his hands, compressing his nostrils Avitli 
his two little fingers, Avhile his thumbs are 
stuffed into his ears ; then he commences to 
hoAvl like a full-grown Avolf—a long, dreary, 
blood-curdling sound, Avhich re-echoes under 
the dim arches of the forest. The soun«l, 
rising at its climax to the full noAver of his 
lungs, is home away througn the silent 
night till it catches the ears of the dogs of a 
village about two miles oft', Avhich com¬ 
mence a chorus of angry, yet frightened bark¬ 
ing. Again Nikita rejicats the sound, and 
presently the ansAver comes back to us from 
the forest—the Amice of the cubs ansAvering 
the supposed hoAvl of their parent. 

“ One, tAvo, three, four—ah, yes !—five,” 
says Nikita in a whisper to me. 

Again the old hunter addresses himself to 
the task, and hoAvls in the voice of a “ peri- 
arok,” or tAvo-year-old Avolf. This time 
their amiable mamma answers, and the 
sound groAvs louder as they all approach us. 

In order to ascertain if he has calculated 
the number rightly, Nikita repeats the 
howl of the old male Avolf, Avhom his family 
l>elieves to Ije returning liomo thus early 
Avitli plunder. The chorus replies, only 
they are unite close noAv, although Ave can¬ 
not see tliem. Rut by tins time the she- 
wolf is 8usi)icious, and, silencing the eubs 
with supiiressed angry snarls, retreats has¬ 
tily through the forest to her lair. The 
accuracy Avith which a good huntsman imi¬ 
tates the various howls of wolves is aston¬ 
ishing. So thoroughly are the animals 


themselves deceived, that verj^ often they 
approach Avithin twenty yard.s of the man 
beiore they are aAvare of their mistake. 

Well, noAv for the actual hunting. The 
meet at the house is arranged for this morn¬ 
ing at four o’clock. It Is cold, dark, and 
damp, and the crust of black bread and the 
glass of milk seem hut sorry fare Avhen ment- 
tally contrasted AAuth the hissing, gloAving 
samovar, Avhich Avill Avelconie the later risers. 
HoAvever, “h la guerre, comme h la guerre,” 
and AAm are all soon in the saddle. The 
sight outside the liouse seems ouite pic¬ 
turesque. Ten or tAAelve men, (Iressed in 
well-Avadded hunting-coats, with short 
skirts, tall sheepskin hats Avith red cloth 
tops, and the inevitable high Russian boots, 
and mounted on sturdy stepjie horses, 
witli Cossack saddles and bridles; each man 
AAdth a dagger or hunting-sAvord buckled 
to his side, and holding a couple of gaunt 
wolf-hounds on a long leash. Tlie under- 
huntsman is busy coupling together the 
liarriers, Avhile Nikita Avinds his horn to 
summon the loiterers. At length all is 
ready, and Ave nmA'e off into the Avide limit¬ 
less stepi^e, Avhich lies shrouded in semi¬ 
obscurity, and looks particularly Aveinl and 
uncanny in the uncertain light. Rut the 
merry ring of the bugle, and the pistol-like 
crack of the lieaA^y “ aranniki,” or Avhips, 
which the hunters carry oandolier fashion 
AA’hen not in use, soon dis^iel all thoughts 
but those of the sport on which Ave are lient; 
and “ AA'hile the light hangs on the dew- 
locks of the night, as Herrich poetically 
says, Ave ride over the heather and sand in 
the direction of the isolated forest, or 
“island” (as it is tenned in the language 
of Russia, A'encrie), Avhere the Avolves are 
harlsuiring. The harriers are coupled toge¬ 
ther by a short chain coniiei'ring their col¬ 
lars ; some trot contentedly along, Avhile 
others null so desperately in opposite direc¬ 
tions, tliat sometimes it seems that suflbea- 
tien of l>oth the ol)stinate little brates is 
only averted by the Avell-timed application 
of the Avliip by the Inintsman. 

Presently the sun rises, and a glorious 
sight it is as liis level beams strike across 
the steppe, crimsoning the unbroken masses 
of cloud, and chasing aAvay the mists Avhich 
cling to the tall grass. And his liglit is 
neecled, for if not \'ery cautious you may 
suddenly fall, horse and man, into one of 
the numerous ravines Avom by the tonents 
of spring and winter. The lierbage grows 
green and luxuriant, to the very verge of 
the gully, which is generally about fifteen 
feet deep, and varying in width from three 
or four feet to a quarter of a mile, for the 
steppe, though described generally »is leA^el, 
is often cut into broad sandy valleys, re¬ 
sembling the Ixjd of some ancient river long 
ago drie<l up and forgotten. The banks are, 
as I have said, alnnit lifteen feet high, 
steep, and often overhanging, and the t^k 
of descending safely, Avhile one liand is 
occupied with the long leash on which your 
hounds are straining, and A'our attention 
divided betAveen them and tfie horse, is by 
no means easy until constant practice has 
rendered it familiar. A Cossack, or steppe, 
horse is the onlv animal suitable for hunt¬ 
ing, for an English horse, unaccustomed to 
the country, would infallibly break his own 
or his rider’s neck. The hoi-se finds its Avay 
up and doAvri the most difficult places, but 
of course the danger of these ravines be¬ 
comes evident Avhen the horse approaches 
the brink at full speed during the hunt, his 
rider being unable to see it, if lie is unaAvare 
of its proximity, till he is Aidthin half a 
dozen yards. 

But here we are at the forest chosen for 
to-days sport. Nikita rides up te each 
hunter in turn, appointing to each his place, 
and in afcAv worasexplaining the “general 
idea ” of the hunt—to wit, the point where 
the harriers Aiill be thrown in, the line 


likely to be taken by the wolves when they 
break cover, and so on. Soon the Avhofe 
hunt is placed, each man standing at alwuit 
eight hundred yards distance from the 
otlier, and either concealed in a depression 
in the ground, an<l Indiind natural objects, 
such as an isolated group of bushes, or else 
placed at such a distance from the forest as 
to escape the attention of a hunted animal. 

The narriers are noAv put into the forest, 
accompanied by the tAvo huntsmen, who 
crack their Avhips and halloo at the top of 
their voices, Avith the double oVqect of en¬ 
couraging the hounds and frightening the 
Avolves. As AA'e sit here Availing for the 
music of the hounds, let ns look at the 
points of the fine Avolf-hounds on my leash 
as they sit on end, facing the aa'oocI, Avith 
ears pneked forAvard in the same direction. 
They are about thirty inches in height, Avith 
long, silkA’ hair .and feather\’ tails; in 
colour white, Avith the exception of head 
and ears, which are hroAvn and black, and 
a patch of broAvn on the back or side. In 
shape they resemble greyhounds, but are 
more strongly built, Avifh broad, deep chests, 
formidable jaAvs, and long, clean limbs, on 
AA’hich the thigh-muscles tml^e out promi¬ 
nently. The leash passes through a riuc 
set on a pivot in the collar of each hound, 
and passes up into the left hand^of the 
horseman ; the other end is foniied into a 
loop, A'-' icli passes over the right shoulder 
an'’ under the left arm ; but in order U> 
manage the dora properly both “ reins,” so¬ 
lo speak, of the leash must be arranged 
between the finders of the left hand in such 
a manner that tiie free end may he dropped 
easily to allow the leash to run tlirough thfr 
rings Avitlimit entanglement when the dogs 
are slipped. 

Hark! one of the hounds is giving tongue ; 
another chimes in, and noAv the forest 
echoes to the chorus, which continues Avith- 
out intermission as the hounds driA’^e the 
prey from one end to the other. Far away, 
at the very extremity, a hare breaks cover 
at last, blit is allowed to escape in safety ; 
for to-day Ave shall only slip our dogs on 
AA'olves, Avho frequently take the oppor¬ 
tunity of stealing away Avhile another ani¬ 
mal is being hiiiited. 

The harriers are beaten off the scent, and 
again there is an anxious Avait till the 
music bursts out once more. Noav, with 
head erect, disdainful of concealMient, the 
male Avolf—the head of the family—lounges 
into the open .and goes straight .ahead at an 
aAvkAvard - looking p.aoe, half trot, half 
canter. The Avolf-hounds strain on the 
leash and spring several feet into the air, 
trying to wriggle their heads out of the 
collars ; while the hoi-ses share their excite¬ 
ment and make ineffectual attempts to 
bolt. 

The wolf seems to l>e going very sloAvly, 
and it is a great temptation : some ardent 
soul yields to it; .and, loosing his hounds, 
with the usual cry of “ oo-loo-loo ” (a cor¬ 
ruption of an hup au hvp), he dashes off 
in pursuit. Cruel disillusion ! Not one 
hound in fifty can overtake an old Avolf who 
has the start of him ; and, Avere he success¬ 
ful in overhauling him, Avould have his 
pains for notliing ; for, Avithout the aid of 
three or four comrades, he avouKI lie unable 
even to stop the Avolf’s progress. Tlie 
hounds shoot off like .arroAvs, the horse is- 
at his top speed, but the Avolf, ch.anging his 
shuflle for a long sAAinging gallop, surely 
forges ahead, till Ave lose sight of the chase 
in the distance. 

“No, no, Mr. Wolf! That little trick 
of yours lias succeeded too many times 
already ; it Avon’t wash this time ! ’* Such is 
my mental, and perhaijs audible remark, as I 
take up my ground again behind a clump of 
bushes, having reduced my horse and dogs, 
to a state of comparative calmness. 

{To be eofitinued.) 
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SEA FOLE-LOEE. 

By a Mkmbek of the Marine Staff of the Meteokological Office. 


T he euphonious epithets “ sliellhaeks,’’ 
“barnacles,” aiul otliers, are applie<l to 
the “men l>efore the mast.” Forei^rii seamen 
are always either “ Daj^^os” or “Dutchmen. ” 
The former, if Si)aniarcls, (ireeks, or 
Southern races ; the latter, if belonj^ing to 
Northern climes. The term “ Dutch,” 
which Avas orij^inally used by the old Teu¬ 
tons to express their sur>eriority, has now 
become a term of reproach amon^ seamen. 

“ They work like horses and si>end their 
money like asses,” for at sea the cai)tain is ! 
an alisolute monarch, while on .shore “ Door 
Jack ” is at the mercy of the “ land-sharks ” 
which infest the parts of our seaports i 
affected by seamen. A policeman at the 
East of London saw a sailor wending his 
way home, when rosy-lingered Aurora was 
on the horizon, with merely a newspaper 
wrapjied around his manly form. The 
policeman jokingly said, “You must haye 
had very heavy weather. Jack, to be under 
such short sail! ” and the seaman rejilied, 

“ There is a iwor fellow’ astern of me had 
heavier, for he is running under Imre 
poles! ” Sure enough a seaman came by | 
at full speed, as Milton says, 

“. . . . with native honour clad j 

In naked majesty . . . .” | 

Both had been robbed of money and clothing 
—“ skinned ” >vhile under the influence of 
drink. 

The cry “ Splice the main brace ! ” which 
signifies that grog is about to be served out ■ 
to the men after sorue arduous duty, is now ■ 
but seldom heard. Sometimes an incautious 
nassenger ascends the rigging, and is quickly 
followed by one of the crew, who professes 
to be about to lash the landsman to the I 
shrouds unless he “pays his footing.” A : 
bottle of grog is generally forthcoming in : 
payment of the fine he has incurred. 

Homeward-bound from a long voyage, he 
is “Jack from India, all money and no 
clothes,” and when passing an outward- | 
bounder, bringjs up his “ rusty plate and | 
pannikin,” >vhich he beats with his iron I 
spoon most ostentatiously, to the cliagrin of I 
the men who, being out only a few days, 
have bright tinware. ' 

Sailors generally obtain an “ advance ” of i 
a month’s pay before the ship sails. The i 
Legislature have attempted to abolish this, 
bemuse Jack had to nay an enormous per¬ 
centage to induce tne Je\vs to cash the 
“ advance note,” which was made payable 
after the ship had left ]K)rt. Tlie law, 
heralded with such a flourish of trumpets, ' 
is, how'ever, evaded, for the sailor agrees to ! 
serve for one shilling for the first month, | 
and has a “bonus note” for the Imlance, j 
which serves exactly the same purpo.ses as I 
the old “advance note,” which is now | 
illegal. Jack has consequently spent one I 
month’s pay prior to joining his ship, and 
until this periwl has elapsed he is working | 
up the “dead horse.” In some shiiis, on j 
the completion of this prepaid |)eriod, an 
effigy of a horse is rigged up, carried round 
the (leeks with acclamation, and finally cast i 
into the deep with mock solemnity. 

A good seaman wdio w ill not lie imposed 
upon is a “ horse,” or, in an American ship, 
“a Rhode Island horse, four shoes on one ! 
foot, and drinks out of a bucket.” What j 
an antediluvian monster! If Jack takes , 
pains to hold on to the yard wdien the .sail 
is flapping with tremendous force, he is , 
exhorts to have “ one hand for the owmer ; 
and one for yourself.” Mad with rage, he | 


PART II. 

lets go both hands i»ick iq) the >Jiil, nar¬ 
rowly escaiHjs destruction, and hears, 
“ Take care, there are no i»ensions here 1 ” 

The food is sometimes scarce and of very 
inferior quality. The salt l)eef is “maho¬ 
gany,” for when iKuled it Iniars a strong 
ie.seniblance to that hard wo<h1, or “ salt 
horse,” which is very suggestive : 

" Salt horse, 8:ilt horse, what tirought you here? 

You've carried turf for many a year ; 

From Dublin ([uay to Ballyack 

You’ve carried turf upon your back.” 

A forecastle ditty has the follow ing lines : 

Now, my lads, we’re in sight of Holyhead, 

So, captain, no more of you/ maggoty bread.” 

A good story is told of a Scotch skipper 
whose crew complained that they had only 
tw’o {Kitatoes cjach for dinner; and, like 
Oliver Twist, asked for more. Surndeed 
at thi.s unwamted aiulaeity, he yelled out, 
“Steward, give’em another each, and let 
’em biLst! ” The pmlding is “duff,” pro¬ 
bably from rhyming “ dough ” with 
“rough,” as it consists of Hour and water 
only. Sailors assert that this vile com¬ 
pound is so lieavy that if a man fall over- 
rx)ard on “duff” <lav the waters would 
close over his head for ever. To express 
the utter w'ortIilessnes,s of a man it is usual 
to say that “he would scurf his .sliipmates’ 
duff* in a squall,” where to scorf e<iuals 
to eat. At times Jack is forced to allay 
the pangs of hunger by taking a “reef in 
liis stomach.” This is accomplished by 
tightening bis belt another hole, so that in 
time he ^ts “thin enough to creep through 
a knot-hole.” A good square meal is a 
“ seven-heller,” because at seven bells— 
that is, 7.30 or 11.30 a.m.—the watch below 
is called to get their meals, and the 
“ doctor ” serves them with the lion’s share 
of the scanty fare. In Englisli shiiw the 
food is (larried from the “galley,” or c(X)k- 
housc, to the sailors’ quarters in small 
wotxlen tubs called “kids,” wdiich might 
serve for troughs for pigs. There is “a 
fair wind in the bread-barge ” w’heii the 
biscuits, otlierw’ise “sea-cakes” or “hard 
tack,” are )>leiitiful. The foreca.stle in 
which he dwells is, in point of comfort, far 
below the hovels of the Irish |ieasantrv. It 
is “ like a troll’s garret, everything on toi) 
and nothing at hand ; ” and there is an un- 
wrritten law', w hich w ould be more honoured 
in the breach than in the olwervance, that 
the ca])tain must never set foot in.side it. 
There is not the slightest accommodation 
afforded, except a few’ rough shelves called 
“bunks,” on which “Poor Jack” sleeps 
and dreams of the “ sweet little cherub 
which sits up aloft ” and w’atches over his 
life. The sailor’s table is his lap ; his chair 
is his chest. Such is life on the ocean wave, 
where Britons never, never are slaves. He 
is liable to be “ roused out ” of his sleep at 
any moment to face the biting blast, with 
the unw’elcome formula, “ Do you hear the 
news ? ” which is used when calling the 
watch below from their slumbers. After a 
hard day’s w'ork discharging cargo in port 
the moorings of the ship may require atten¬ 
tion : he “ knocks off work to carry deals.” 
Having only three quarts of water daily, 
served out for all purposes, he has but little 
to spare for cleansing purposes, and is 
obliged to have “a lick and a promise,” or 
a “privateers wash.” Sometimes half a 
bucket of water is used in succession by 
seven or eight men on Sunday to wash off 


the dirt which has accumulated during tho 
week on their Ijcgrimed faces. A lazy man 
has l)een “ seventeen years a low’er-deck 
sweejKir and never sprung a broom-handle. ’ 
liaving used not more than sufficient h)rce 
to imiK?! the broom lightly across the deck. 
“ Tlie cow’l does not make the friar,” neither 
does the garb of a maii-of-w’arsman prove 
that its wearer is a seaman. The merclmnt 
seaman, in tlie matter of dress, does just as 
he pleases, and a ship’s company never 
dress alike, tis “Johnny all taut” of the 
Royal Navy, whose trousers are so tight in 
some iiarts and so loose in others as to form 
a gocKl joke for the merchantman. 

His ship is built of iron—“an iron tank.” 
In fact, one ship w’e know is named the 
Dhaudiere. The “wooden w’alls” are no 
more, and we no “ longer build ships by the 
mile and cut them off as we want them ; ” 
nor are they coated with “ British paint,” 
as the Yankees designate coal-tar. The 
steamship men call the .sailing-ships “ wind¬ 
jammers,” and the seamen of the latter pitv 
the “ Western Ocean lahourer» ” who ri.sk 
their lives in the “ ocean tramiis,” which are 
those dangerous cargo steamers called into 
existence by the haste to get rich of .some 
unscrupulous shipbuilders and niaiiagin" 
owners. This class of steamer leil to 
Plimsoll’s attack on the so-called sliippiiw 
interests. Steam has exploded the old 
superstition that “ Friday sail, always 
fail,” for “ Time and tide wait for no man.” 
The Arctic whalers, liowever, still choose 
some other day for sailing. We have no 
longer “ hearts of oak,” but rather men 
who know' l)etter liow’ to handle a chipping- 
hammer and a screw’-wrench than a marline- 
spike ; or, to put it plainly, we require 
w’orkers in iron or steel, not seamen. In l^d 
weather she “ships a sea,” or “the decks 
are swept,” and some jwor fellow “ goes to 
Davy Jones’s locker,” or loses the “ number 
of his ine.ss.” ScK)n the work goes on as 
before, for, as the sailor says— 

Sometimes we ship a sea; 

Sometimes we see a ship.** 

A sailor much annoyed at the (luantity of 
water which kept coming up “ the rudder- 
trunk” (ec., the hole in which the rudder 
works) and continually deluging him as he 
stoexi at the w'heel, coini>ared her most 
aptly to “an old bathing-machine.” 

The “captain shoots the sun”—that w, 
he takes an oltservation w ith the sextant of 
the altitude of that luminary to determine 
his position ; and, just as tne eleiiientajy 
.schools have their three R’s, so has he “ the 
three L’s — Lead, Log, and Lc>ok;out 
The depth of w’ater under the ship h» Oj 
tained oy heaving overboard a mass of 1^» 
w’hich is called “the blue pigeon.” The 
lead has a bluish tint, and in its iTarahoUc 
flight is likened to the carriers of the air. 
The lead is attacked to a line, having well- 
defined intervals, so that no mistake can 
arise. 

“ To Iieave the lead the seaman sprung, 

Anil to the pilot cheerily sung, 

*By the deep—nine.’” 

The best leadsmen are to he found in the 
Royal Navy and the Calcutta pijow* 
English Tiierchant-seamen are never trainco 
in this most essential duty, though captai*’ 
are ofttimes censured severely for neglect o 
the lead. 

Jack is weatherwise, and says “themore 
rain, the more rest,” w’hich he alters, « 
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•overheard by the officers, to “more rain, 
more grass.He is well acquainted with 
the cirrus clouds of the weather forecaster— 

A mackerel tky and mares' tails 

Make lofty ships carry low sails; “ 

And Virgil, in the Georgies, refers in 
similar terms to the tenuia latice Kclltra^ 
so that there is nothing new under the sun. 
The pigs are saitl to be gifted with the 
iKJwer of foretelling storms, and when rest¬ 
less in their sty are “shaking up their 
feathers ” to make their rest easier in the 
coming gale. The electric dis(;harges seen 
at the extremities of the spars, when the 
atmosphere is charged with electricity, 
which are well described by Shakesiieare 
in the “Tempest,’’ are called “St. Elmo’s 
Fires,” or “Corposants.” The ancients 
deemed this apparition of good omen. It 


I blows “thundering hard,” or “enough to 
•' blow all your hair off,’’ and an “old salt,” 
having once “got his jawing tacks on 
board^’—or, sj)e^iug plainly, having com¬ 
menced “to spin a long yarn” about a 
heavy gale he had exi>erienced—declared 
that each man had to hold the other’s hair 
on ! The landsman inquired, in doubting 
accents, how the last man managed to 
keep his hair on. Jack was e(iiial to the 
occasion, and replied, “ He was a bald- 
headed old man!” If there is “enough 
blue in the sky to make your mother an 
apron,” then you need never despair. This 
patch of blue seen in the stormy sky is 
sometimes know n as the “ Dutchman’s 
breeches,” and is the eye of the cyclone. 

For Poor Jack la cic est melee dc tramrses^ 
but we will close with the words of a stout 
old English seaman, “ Heaven is as near by 
sea as land.” 
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“ Alexamenos Worships his God.” 

On page 14 of our November Part, we 
^ve, it will be remembered, an article un¬ 
der this heading, by the Rev. L. J. Hardy, 
M.A. The rude sketch printed above is a 
•copy of the caricature therein referred to. 


Stamp-Collecting in Edlxation. 

A perfect craze has sprung up in Ger- 
manyr for the collection of postage-stamps. 
And it is not by any means confined, as is 
largely the case in England, to boys, but 
extends to up-^own people engaged in 
various walks of life, post-office and other 
officials, etc. Dr. von Steplian thinks that 
if young men become interested in foreign 
poetage-stamps they wdll at the same time 
take interest in the countries whence the 
stamps come. Stamp-collecting is, there¬ 
fore, to be the future royal road to the 
learning of geography and a means of com¬ 
mercial education. 


The Motive Force of the World 
The bureau of statistics in Berlin has re¬ 
cently issued some interesting information 
in connection wdth this subject. It appears 
that four-fifths of the engines now working 
in the world have been constructed during 
the last twenty-five years. France owns 
49,590 stationary or locomotive boilers, 7,000 
locomotives, and 1,850 boats’ boilers ; Ger¬ 
many has 59,000 boilers, 10,000 locomotives, 
and 1,700 shijis’ boilers; Austria 12,000 
boilers and 2,800 locomotives. The force 
equivalent to the w'orking steam engines 
represents—in the United States 7,500,000- 
horse, in England 7,000,000-horse power, 
in Germany 4^500,000, in France 3,000,000, 
and in Austria 1,500,000. In these figures 
the motive pow’er of the locomotives is not 
included, whose number in all the world 
amounts to 105,000, representing a total of 
3,000,000 horse power. Adding this amount 
to the other powers, we obtain a total of 
46,000,000-hor8e power. A steam horse 
power is equal to tnree actual horses’ power; 


and a living horse is equal to seven men. 
The steam engin&s of the world represent, 
therefore, approximately, the work ot 
100,000,000 men, or more than double the 
working population of the earth, whose 
total population amounts to 1,455,923,000 
inhabitants. Steam has accordingly trebled 
man’s working power, enabling him to 
economise his physical strength while at¬ 
tending to his intellectual development 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JANUARY 


T he Rabburt.—F or once In a way we bring the 
rabbitry to the front, and we wish we could 
bring a crowd of our boy rabbit-fanciers before the 
footlights at the same time. l?*rom time to time 
there conies to our ears such tales of vile neglect, 
and actual, arrant cruelty towards rabbits, that we 
had serious intentions of catting bunnies off our list 
of monthly DCINGS. But w'e have received several 
letters of late which prove to us beyoud doubt that 
there are many grains of wheat among the chaff. 
For the sake of lads who take up the fancy heartily, 
and do w'ell to and by their rabbits, we continue our 
advice. The city of .Smiom, you know, would not 
have been reduced to ashes had there been ten 
righteeus within the walls. 

Now the new year has coinnienced, God send it 
may be a happy one to all the readers of the Bov's 
OWN Paper. But it is now the season for making 

f ood resolutions, and the season of brotherly love, 
t would be unkind of us, then, to single any class of 
fanciers out for a slating. Let such as have not 
done well last year try again, like King Bruce’s 
spider. There will doubtless be some who wish to 
commence the fancy. If, then, you only want pets, 
you will find ordins^ pink-eyed Russian whites do 
as well as any other. If you wish rabbits for food, 
get the larger, coarser breeds—Patagonians and 
crosses, and Belgian hare-rabbits. If you wish for 
beauty in your court—something lovely to skip 
about the lawn in summer—there are the charming 
Himalayan and the bonnie wee Dutch. Angoras and 
lops, if well-bred, are very nice; but the former, 
with their long coats, and the latter, with their 
length of ears, are apt to come to grief in boys* 
hutches. 

The first thing to be thought of before mtting 
rabbits is the hutch. It will hardlv do, now that we 
are having a return of old-fashioneu winters, to place 
this out of doors all the year round. But it should 
be out in spring, summer, and autumn, till frost 
falls. A sloping roof is a suie qtui non. The nm 
from this should be so guided by spouts as to meet 
another spout which carries the drippings from the 
hutch and washes them away. ’I'he hut(^ should be 
smooth inside and unpainted, but painted outside. 
It should be so well fitted everywhere as to leave no 
cracks to harbour vermin. Even the doors should 
fit well. Handles should be attached for conveni¬ 
ence ill carrying. You know, of course, there should 
be a darkened retiring-room, and also a little rack 
for liay. 

We will continue our plans next month. Mean¬ 
while, bed your bunnies very well, and let them be 
always dry. Remove a sickly ralibit at once from 
the rest. Feed well thrice a day. See that the roots 
yon give be not frozen. 

Remove hutches into a dry, sheltered place, if you 
have not done so long ago. 

Spend your evenings making hutches. A bacon- 
box may come in handy, but Is apt to be damp. 
Knock it in pieces, and rebuild. 


The Poultry Run.—I liis being the coldest month 
of the year, fowls will require extra attention. It is 
a pity to confine them to the house, even if the 
weather Is rainy, so provide shelter-sheds for them, 
and there is no reason why the dust-bath should not 
lx: kept dry as well. Peat earth makes a capital 
dust-bath. A hole dug in the ground and half-flUed 
with peat earth and a>lie8 with a few handfuls of 
sulphur stirred up in it, would do well. The stuff 
should be well packed down. 

If you set hens now, do so in a dry cellar or loft. 
The nest-stras ^ay be in a bottomless basket on the 
earth tioor of the cellar, but if in a loft a large turf 
will be ueceasaiv. Look well after chickens, if yon 
are lucky enough to have any. Feed fowls well all 
round, and thr ' ’ the garden refuse into the run. 
See that the w..«er does not get frozen. 


The Pigeon Loft.—H ave you got your loft in 
apple-pie order? Have you cieaned, scrubbed, and 
disinfected ? If not, lose no time ; but choose fine 
weather. Dampness in the loft at this season may 
breed all kinds of mischief. Feed extra well on cold 
days, not forgetting a few handfuls of hemp. 

Make dovecots in your idle time. It is nice to see 
pigeons, such as blue rocks and faiitails, flying 
around or feeding with the fowls. A dovecot looks 
nice on a pole or on the gable of a house. The roof 
should be well-slanted, and covered with zinc. At 
all events, it must be watertight. 

The Aviarv.—T here is very little to be done this 
month, except to feed regularly, and see that the 
birds are(l) kept clean ; (2) have plenty of black and 
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white seed ; (3) plenty of fresh water every morning; 
(4) their cages hung in a well-ventilated room, apart 
from smoke, and not above the line of the gas or 
chandelier flame, or in steam ; (5) that their perches 
are cler.!, and big enough for foothold ; and {ii) tliat 
they have occasionally a blink of the sunshine, and a 
morsel of green food, or a bit of ripe pear. 

Cover the cages up at night. Protect your foreign 
birds well against wet and snow and draught, if they 
live out of doors. 

The Kennel.— Head last month’s Doings, and be 
most careful that your favourite has a warm l>ed at 
night. Give plenty of exercise in cold weather, and 
always feed before taking him out. 

THii Bee World.—A ll is quiet. Study books on 
bees, and, if you have a chance, talk with bee- 
owners. Glean all the information you can, and so 
be ready for work when the time comes. 

The Kitchen Garden.— Still continue to wheel 
out manure on hard frosty days, and dig and trench 
when the weather is more open, and the ground not 
too wet. If we have a long-lying snow-storm you 
will And the advantage of having work of this kind 
well “ by-hand.” Attend to your hedges, and walks, 
and liorders. “Tidy" is the word to remember for 
this month. This is the month for making hotbeds. 
One lesson from a kindly gardener will lie better than 
pages of print. Make your frame and glaze it. If 
you have a good hotbed, what wonders you can do ! 

The Flower Garden.— Tidy hero again, and kill 
weeds and manure bonlers. In fine weather put in 
flowers^good old-fashioned spring ones. However. 
If you have taken our advice, you will have done 
this long ago. 

The Window Garden.—I f pu have bulbs planted 
in your window-boxes, ease the earth about them, 
and you may water with liquid manure. Make new 
boxes, if you have not done so. 


S.yjr .— No! 

Did we? Well, I quite forget. 

0. Y .—I had only just l>een born. 

S.jjr .—Nonsense ! That I can’t lielieve ; 
Truth, old man, you should not scorn ; 

That tale will not me deceive. 

0. y .—IPs the truth—I’m the Old Year, 
dust looked in to make my bow 
E’er I finish niy career. 

S.yjr. —Oh, I understand you now. 

So you’re goin<; ? 

O. V'.— Yes, I start 


Very shortly. 

S.,Jr .— Well, I’ve seen 

Years much w'orse than you depart. 

0. Y.—I should think so. I have been 
Kind to you. To you I’ve brought 
Health. 


S. jjr. — A swishing— 

0. y .— Strength— 

S.yjr .— And puns. 

0. F.—Happine.s.s. 

S.yjr .— And three times caught 

Out of bounds, and scraiies by tons. 

0. Y .—Those were your ow n fault. 


I S.yjr. — P'rai>s so. 

0. Think how many runs you ma<ie. 
And the wickets you laid loxv. 

S.yjr. —Yes, those put puns in the slunle, 
0. Y.—Then the goals you kicked. 
S.yjr.^ Ah, yes. 

I’d forgotten. 

0, y .— And the cup 

For the mile. 

S.yjr .— Yes, I confess. 

When I come to reckon up. 

You have lieen a real gooil year. 

0. Y—That’s right, lad, give me my due. 
Words like those my old heart cheer; 

Now I want a word with you. 

If with me you’ve won success. 

Try with him who follows me 
Twice that measure to po8ses.s, 

You’ll not unrewarded l)e. 

And be grateful for the good 

Years may bring you fnmi on high ; 

If in after time you should— 

Hark, the bells : I’m off. Good-bye. 

SOMERVILLE GIBNEV. 
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A DIALOGUE. 

EtUer Old Year to Smith, jr. 
Smithy jr. {looking «;?).—Now then, what 
d’you w'ant, old chap? 

Begging? Well, I’m hard up too, 
Stumped, in fact not worth a rap, 
Christmas-boxes take so— 

The Old Year .— Who 

Spoke of begging ? Can’t you see ? 

Don’t you know’ me ? L<)ok once more. 
S.yjr. —No ; you’re some one new' to me, 
I’ve not seen your face before. 

0. Y.—Yes you have. Twelve months ago 
You and I the first time met. 

Then we made acquaintance. 


E. S. Wilks —Such a boat now would coat about 
£10, but by advertiaing iu “ Exchange and .Mart ' 
you might get a secondhand one cheap. Boats are 
cheapest at the end of the boating season. 

E. R. Browne.— “Please renieml>er the grotto" is 
asked on August 5, which is the day dedicated to 
St. James the Great, on which pilgrims use<l to 
visit his shrine at Compostella. I'hose who could ! 
not visit Compostella roatle little shrines of their 
own of oyster or scallop shells, with an image of 1 
the saint, and a candle or two. The saint has ! 
gone, the candles have been reduced to one, but 1 
the cry to the passers-by not to forget their alms 1 
is still kept up, the alms lielng now. as then, put. ' 
let us hope, to the l>e8t of uses by those who keep 
the “grotto." 

White Wing.- The monthly parts of the seventh 
volume can be had from us at the published price. 
The long stories were “ Reginald Cruden,” “ Ivan 
Dobroff," “On Special Service." “School and the 
World," and “The Star of the Settlement." 


Bbbbb. - Cathay is the old name for China. “ Better 
fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay " is 
another way of saying “ Better fifty years of pro¬ 
gress than a cycle of standstill.” 

J. W. Griffith.- Neither the “drawings" nor the 
“ verses ’’ will be inserted. Send them to another 
paper. They are much too “ funny” for us : very 
much too much. In fact. 

Cripps and D. W'. BosCH (Cape Town).—The only 
Christmas or Summer Number in print is the last 
one. There has been one every six months since 
Christmas, 1SS3. 

J. H. Harrison.— In the “Leisure Hour" for July 
last, price sixpence, there is an article giving full 
particulars as to “ Training for the Navy." 

I Banjo.—P repared burnt cork is sold by many music- 
I sellers for blacking the face at nigger entertain¬ 
ments. The time taken to wash it off depends 
I very much on your skin and the way you wash. 
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THE MIDDY AND THE 
MOORS: 

AN ALGERINE STORY. 

Bv R. M. Ballantvne, 

Author of “ The Prairie Chief," “ Twice Bought,’' 
etc., etc. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE HERO IS BLOWN AWAY, CAPTURED, 
CRUSHED, COMFORTED, AND ASTONISHED. 

O NE beautiful suininer niglit, about 
the beginniiig of the present century, 
a young naval othcor entered the public 
drawing-room of an hotel at Nice, and 
glanced round as if in search of some one. 


'Let go, and I will tell you,' gasped the youth.' 
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^lany people were asseiiibled thei-e — 
some ill robust, others in delicate li(‘ultli, 
many in that condition which rendered 
it doul)tfiil to ivhich class they belonged, 
but all engaged in the cpiiet buzz of 
eonversation which, in such a place, is 
a})t to set in after dinner. 

The young Knglishinan, for such he 
evidently was, soon oliserved an elderly 
lady b(Jckoning to him at the other end 
of the Sfilon, and was quickly seated 
lietwt‘en her and a fragile girl whose 
hand h(‘ gently took hokl of. 

“ Mother, ’ he said, to the elderly lady, 

I’m going to have a row on the Medi- 
terraiK'an. The night is splendid, the 
air balmy, the stars gorgeous. ’ 

“Now, deorge,’’ interrupted the girl 
with a litth^ smile, “don’t be flowery. 
We know all about that.” 

“ Too bad,” returned the youth, “ I 
never rise to poetry in your presence, 
Minnie, wiihout being snubbed. Hut 
you cannot cure me. Romance is too 
deeply ingrained in my soul. Poc^try 
flows from me like—like anything ! 1 

am a midshipman in tlie British Navy, 
a position whicli affords scope for tin* 
wildest enthusiasm and—and—I'll as¬ 
tonish you yet, .see if I don’t.” 

“ 1 am sure you will, dear boy, ” said 
his motlier; and she believed that lie 
would ! 

“ Of course you will,” addc'd his sister; 
and she at least hoptal that he would. 

To say truth, there was notliing about 
the youth—as regards appearance oi* 
character—which rendered either the 
assurance or the hope unwarrantable. 
He was not tall, but ne was strong and 
active. He was not exactly handsome, 
but he was possessed of a genial, hearty 
disposition, a playful spirit, and an ear¬ 
nest soul ; al.^o a modestly-reckless 
nature which wtis quite captivating. 

“You won’t be anxious about me, 
motlu^r, if I don’t return till pretty 
late,” he .said, rising. “ I want a good 
long, refreshing pull, but I’ll be back in 
time to say good night to you, Minnie, 
before you go to sleep.” 

“ Your leave expires on Thursday, 
mind,” said his sister; “ we cannot 
spare you long.” 

“ 1 sliall be back in ^ood time, trust 
nil,'. An revoh\^ he said, with a plea¬ 
sant nod, as he hd't the room. 

And they did trirst him ; for our mid¬ 
shipman, George Foster, w'as trust- 
wortliy ; Imt those “circumstances’’over 
wliich people have “no control” are 
troublesome derangers of the afiairs of 
man. That was the last the mother and 
sister saw' of George for the space of 
nearly two years ! 

Taking his way to the pebbly shore, 
young Foster hired a small boat, or 
punt, from a man who knew' him well, 
declim‘d the owuiers service.s, pushed 
off seized the oars, and rowed .swuftly 
out to sea. It w'a.s, as he had .said, a 
q>h‘ndid night. The stars bespangled 
the sky like diamond-dust. The w'ater 
\.;is MS clear as a mirror, and the lights 
of N ic(i seemed to shoot far down into 
i(sdei)ths. The hum of tiie city came 
olf with ever-deepening softne.ss as the 
< I istiince from tlie shore increased. The 

‘cusional sound of oars w;is heard not 
J ir (»ff' though l)oats and rowers w(;re 
iTiv i:-i!»Ie, for there w:is no moon, and 
iiiglit was dark notwithstanding the 


TluM-e was no fear, however, of the 
young sailor losing liims(df wliile the 
city lights formed such a glorious 
beacon astern. 

After pulling steadily for an hour or 
more he nested on his oars, gazed up at 
the bright In^aveus, and then at the 
land lights, which by that time re¬ 
sembled a twinkling line on the horizon. 

“ Must bout ship now',” he muttered. 

“ Won’t do to keep Minnie wuiiting.” 

As he rowed landward leisurely a 
sudden gust of wind from the shore 
shivered the li(|uid mirror into frag¬ 
ments. It was the advance-guard of a 
s(juall which in a few' minutos rushed 
down from the mountains of the Riviera 
and sw’ejit out upon the darkening sea. 

Young Fost(‘r, as we have said, w'as 
.strong. He was not(‘d among his fel¬ 
low's as a s])lendid oarsman. Tlie .squall, 
therefore,did not disconcert him, though 
it checked Ids s]ieed greatly. After one 
or two lulls the wind increased to a 
gale, and in half an lioui- the youth 
found, with .some anxiety, that he was 
making no headway again.st it. 

riie shore at that point w-as so much 
of a straight line as to reiichu* the hope 
of la*ing al)le to slant-in a faint one. 
As it was better, however, to attempt 
that tlian to ixov straight in the teeth 
of the gale, he diverged tow'ards a point 
a little to the eastward of the port of 
Nice, »and succei'ded in m.aking better 
way through the water, though he 
made no pei ci'ptilile approach to land. 

“Pooh! It’s only a scpiali—be over 
in a minute,” .said the iidddy, by w'ay 
of encouraging himself, as he glanced 
over his shoulder at the flickering lights, 
w'hich w'eie new barely visible. 

He was w’rong. The gale inci'eased. 
Next time he glanced over his shoulder 
the lights were gone. Dark clouds 
were gathering up from the northw'ard, 
and a short jabble of sea w'as rising 
W'hich occasionally stmt a spurt of spray 
inboard. Feeding now' that his only 
chance of I'egaining the shore lay in a 
strong, steady, p(‘r.s('vering pull .straight 
tow'ards it, lie cnee more turned the 
bow' of the litthi boat into the w'ind’s 
eye and gave way witli a will. 

Hut what could human muscle and 
human will, however powerful, do 
against a raiiijiant iior'wt*ster ? Very 
soon our hero was foretsl to rest upon 
his oars from sheer exiruistion, w'hile 
his boat driftt'd slow ly out to sea. Then 
the thought of his mother and Minnie 
fla.shed upon him, and, with a sudden 
gush, as it w'ere, of renewed .strength 
he resumed his efl'ort.s, and strained his 
powers to the uttermost—hut all in 
vain. 

Sometliing akin to despair now .seized 
on him, for tne altei native w’as to di ift 
out into the open sea, where no friendly 
island lay between him and tlie shores 
of Africa. The neces.sity for active 
exertion, how'ever, gav<‘ him no time 
either to rest or think. As the di.stance 
from land incr(‘a.sed the seas rose higher, 
and l)roke so freqiKUitly over the boat 
that it began to till. 'I'o stop rowing— 
at least, to tlu* extent of k('e}>iug th<" 
bow to the wind—would ha\ e risked 
turning bi’oadside-on, and being over- 
turiK'd orswamjied : tliere was nothing, 
tluM'efore, to !"• done in the oircurii- | 
.stances except lo keep the boat's head | 
to the w ind and drift. 


In the midst of the rushing gale and 
surging sims lu‘ s.it tlu n*, every gleaiu 
of hope alnir»st extiiigui.shed, when 
there came to Ids mind a brief passage 
from the Hihle--“ Hope* thou in GrHi.' 
Many a time had his mother tried, in 
days gone by, to impress that text on 
his mind, but apparently without .suc¬ 
cess. Now' it arose before him like a 
beacon-star. At the same time lie 
thought of tlie possibility that he 
miglit be seen and picket! up by a 
passing ves.sel. 

He could not but feel, how'ever, that 
the chances of this latter event occur¬ 
ring were small indeed, for a pas.sing 
ship or boat would not only be going at 
great speed, but would be very unlikely 
to .see his cockleshell in the darkness,* r 
to hear his cry in the roaring gale. Still 
he gra.sped that hope as the drowning 
man is said to clutch at a .straw'. 

And the hope w.as (juickly fulfilled, 
for scarcely had another half hour 
elap.st'd wlien he ob.served a siiil —tiie 
high-peaked sail jieculiar to .some 
Mcditcrraii(‘an cr-aft- i-ise, ghost like, 
out of the driving foam and spray. The 
ve.s.sel was making almost straight for 
him ; he knew' that it w ould pa.ss before 
there could be time to heave a rope. At 
the risk of being run down lie rowed the 
punt ill front of it, as if courting de¬ 
struction, but at the same time guided 
Ids little craft so skilfully that it passed 
close to leew'ard, wliere the vessels hul- 
w’arks were dijiping into the water. 
Our middy’s aim was so exact that the 
ve.s.sel only grazed the boat as it flew 
pa.st. In that moment young Foster 
.sprang with the agility of a cat, cap¬ 
sized tlie boat w ith the impulse, caught 
the liuhvarks and rigging of the vessel, 
and in anotlier inonient stood panting 
on lier deck. 

“ Hallo ! Neptune, what do yon want 
here ? ” cried a grufi voice at Foster s 
elbows. At the same time a powerful 
hand grasped his tliroat, and a lantern 
was thrust in his face. 

“Let go, and I w’ill tell you,” ga.sp^d 
the youth, restraining Ids indignation 
at such unnecessary violence. 

The gra^p tightened, how'ever, in¬ 
stead of relaxing. 

“ Speak out, baby-face,” roared the 
voice, referring, in the latter expres¬ 
sion, no doubt, to our liero .s juvenility. 

Instead of speaking out, George .Fos¬ 
ter hit out, and the voice with the lan¬ 
tern went dow'ii into the lee .scuppers ! 

Then, the glare of the lantern })eing 
removed from his eyes, George saw\ by 
tlie light of the binnacle lamp, that Ids 
adversary, a .savage-looking Turk -at 
lea.st in di*ess—w'as gathering himself 
up for a rush, and tliat the steersman,;! 
huge negro, was grinning from ear lo 
ear. 

“ Go below I ” said a detqi stern vni. e 
in the Arabic tongue. 

The eflect of this ordtn* w*as to eau''-' 
the Turk with the brokm! lantern to 
change his mind, and I'etire with hu 
niility, while it .solenndsed the negio 
steersman’s face almost miraculously. 

The speaker W’as tlie captain of the 
V(‘.ssel ; a man of gi-ave demeanour, 
herculean mould, and clothed in ])ic- 
turesque Eastern co.strnne. Turning 
with quiet politeness to Foster, he 
asked Idin in broktui I’rench ln»w lie 
liad come on lioard. 




The youth explained in French quite 
as much broken as that of his interro¬ 
gator. 

“ D’you speak English 1 ” he added. 

To this the captain replied in English 
still more shattered than the French, 
that he could “ a ver leetil,” but that as 
he (the youth) was a prisoner, there 
, would be no occasion for speech at all, 
the proper attitude of a prisoner being 
that of absolute silence and obedience 
to orders. 

“ A prisoner ! ” ejaculated Foster, on 
recovering from the first shock of sur¬ 
prise. “Do you know that I am an 
officer in the Navy of his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain ? ” 

A gleam of satisfaction lighted up the 
swarthy features of the Turk for a 
moment, as he relied, 

“Ver goot. Ransum all de more 
greater.” 

As he spoke, a call from the look-out 
at the bow of the vessel induced him to 
hurry forward. 

At the same instant a slight hissing 
sound caused Foster to turn to the 
steersman, whose black face was alive 
with intelligence, while an indescribable 
hitch up of his chin .seemed to beckon 
the youth to approach with caution. 

Foster perceived at once that the man 
wished his communication, whatever it 
was, to be unobserved by any one ; 
he therefore moved towards him as if 
merely to glance at the compfLS.s. 

“Massa,”said the negro, without look¬ 
ing at Foster or changing a muscle of 
his now stolid visage, “ you’s in a dreffle 
hx. Dis yer am a pirit. But /’« not a 
pirit, bress you. I’s wuss nor dat: I’s 
a awrful hyperkrite ! an’ I wants to 
give you good adwice. Wotiver you 
doos don't resist. You'U on’y git whacked 
if you do.” 

“ Thank you, Sambo. But what if I 
do resist in spite of being whacked 1 ” 

“ Den you bery soon change your 
mind, das alL Moreober, my name’s 
not Sambo. It am Peter de Great.” 

As he said so Peter the Great drew 
himself up to his full height, and he 
•drew himself up to six feet four when 
he did that! 

The captain coming aft at that mo¬ 
ment put an abrupt end to the conver- 
.sation. Two powerful Moorish seamen 
accompanied him. These, without ut¬ 
tering a word, seized Foster by the 
arms. In the strength of his indigna¬ 
tion our middy w^as on the point of 
commencing a tremendous struggle, 
when Peter the Great's resist” 

and the emphasis with w'hich it had 
l>een spoken, came to mind, and he 
suddenly gave in. His hands were tied 
behind liis back, and he was led down 
into a small, dimly-lighted cabin, where, 
>>eing permitted to sit down on a locker, 
he was left to his own reflections. 

These were by no means agreeable, 
as may >vell be supposed, for he now 
knew that he had fallen into the hands 
of those pe.sts, the Algerine pii-ates, 
who at that time infested the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

With the thoughtlessness of youth 
Foster had never troubled his mind 
much about tlie piratical city of Algiers. 
Of course he knew that it was a strong¬ 
hold on the northern coavSt of Africa, 
inhabited by Moorish rascals, who, tak¬ 
ing advantage of their position, issued 
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from their port and pounced upon the 
merchantmen that entered the Medi¬ 
terranean, conliseating their cargoes 
and enslaving tlieir crews and passen¬ 
gers, or holding them to ransom. He 
also knew, or had lieard, that some of 
the great maritime powers paid subsi¬ 
dies to the Dey of Algiers to allow the 
vessels of their respective nations to 
come and go unmolested, but he could 
scarcely credit the latter fact. It 
seemed to him, as indeed it was, pre¬ 
posterous. “ For,” said he to the brother 
middy who had given him the informa¬ 
tion, “would not the nations whom the 
Dey had the impudence to ta,x join 
their fleets together, pay him an after¬ 
noon visit one tine day, and blow him 
and his Moors and Turks and city into 
a heap of rubbish 1 ” 

What the middy replied we have now 
no means of knowing, but certain it is 
that his information was correct, for 
some of the principal nations did, at 
that time, submit to the degradation of 
this tax, and they did not unite their 
fleets for the extinction of the pirates ! 

Poor George Foster now began to tind 
out that the terrible truths which he 
had refused to believe were indeed 
great realities, and had now begun to 
aflect himself. He experienced an awful 
sinking of the heart when it occurred 
to him that no one would ever knew 
anything about his fate, for the little 
boat would be sure to Vie found bottom 
up, sooner or later, and it would of 
course be assumed that he had been 
drowned. 

Shall it be said that the young mid¬ 
shipman was weak, or wanting in 
courage, beccause he bowed his head 
and w^ept when the full force of his 
condition came home to him ? 
verily, for there was far more of grief 
for the prolonged agony that was in 
store for his motlier and sister than for 
the fate that awaited himself. He 
prayed, as well as wept. “ God help 
me—and them ! ” he exclaimed aloua. 
It was brief but sincere. Perhaps the 
more sincere because so brief. At all 
events it was that acknowledgment 
of utter helplessness which secures the 
help of the Almighty Arm. 

Growing weary at last, he stretched 
himself on the locker, and, with the 
facility of robust health, lell into a 
sound sleep. Vouth, strength, and 
health are not easily incommoded by wet 
garments ! Besides, the weather was 
unusually warm at the time. 

How long he slept he could not tell, 
but the sun was high when he awoke, 
and his clothes were quite dry. Other 
signs there were that he had slept 
long, such as the steadiness of the 
breeze and the more regular motion of 
the vessel, which showed that the gale 
was over and the sea going dowm. 
There w as also .a powerful sensation in 
wliat he styled his “bread-basket”— 
though it might, with equal truth, have 
been called his meat - and - vegetable 
basket — which told more eloquently 
than anything else of the lapse of 
time. 

Rising from his hard couch, and en¬ 
deavouring to relieve the aching of the 
bound arms by change of position, he 
observed that the cabin hatch was open, 
and that notliing prevented his going 
on deck, if so disposed. Accordingly, 




he ascended, though with some difli- 
culty, owing to his not having b(‘en 
trained to climb a ladder in a rough 
sea w'ithout the use of his hands. 

A Moor, he observed, liad taken liis 
friend Peter the Great’s place at the 
tiller, and the captain stood near the 
stern, bserving a passing vessel. A 
stiffish but steady breeze carried them 
swiftly over the waves, w hich, we might 
say, laughingly reflected the briglit 
sunshine and the deep-blue sky. Seve¬ 
ral vessels of diflerent rigs and na¬ 
tionalities were sailing in various direc 
tions, both near and far away. 

Going straight to the captain with 
an air of good-humoured sang froid 
wdiich was peculiar to him, Foster 
said, 

“Captain, don’t you think Pve had 
these bits of ropeyarn on my wrist.« 
long enough 1 I’m not used, you see, to 
walking the deck without the use of 
my hands ; and a heavy lurch, as like 
as not, would send me slap into the Ve- 
scuppers—sailor though I lie. Besides, 
I wmii’t jump overboard without leave, 
you may rely upon that. Neither will 
I attempt, single-handed, to light your 
whole crew^, so you needn’t be afraid.” 

The stern Moor evidently understood 
part of this speech, and he was so 
tickled wdth the last remark that hi.s 
habitual gravity gave place to rlie 
faintest flicker of a smile, while a 
twinkle gleamed for a moment in Ids 
eye. Only for a moment, howe\cr. 
Pointing over the side, he bade his 
prisoner “ look.” 

Foster looked, and beheld in tlie bn 
distance a three-masted vessel that 
seemed to bear a strong resemblance to 
a British man-of-war. 

“ You promise,” said the captain, “not 
shout or ro-ar.” 

“I promise,” answ’ered our mid<ly, 
“neither to shout nor ‘ro-ar’—for my 
doing either, even though like a bull of 
Bashan, w’ould be of no earthly use at 
this distance.” 

“ Inglesemans,” said the captain, 
“niver brok the word ! ” After paying 
which scarcely-deserved compliment he 
^ave an order to a sailor w'ho w^as coil- 
mg up ropes near him, and the man at 
once proceeded to untie Foster’s bonds. 

“ My good fellow,” said the midsliip- 
man, observing that his liberator wag 
the man whom he had knocked down 
the night before, “I’m sorry I had to 
floor you, but it w’as impossible to help 
it, you know. An Englishman is like a 
bulldog. He won’t suffer himself to be 
seized by the throat and choked if he 
can help it!” 

The Turk, who was evidently a. rene¬ 
gade Briton, made no reply whatever to 
this address ; but, after casting the 
lashings loose, returned to his former 
occupation. 

Foster proceeded to thank the cap¬ 
tain for his courtesy and make him 
acquainted w ith tlie state of liis appe¬ 
tite, but ho was evidently not in a con¬ 
versational fram: of mind. Befoie a 
few words had been spokem the captain 
stopped liim, and, pointing down the 
skylight, .said, sharply, 

“ Brukfu.st ! (lo I ’ 

Both look and tone admoni.shed our 
hero to obey. He de.sctuuh'd to the 
cabin, therefore, without linishing his 
sentence, and there disco\erefl that 
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‘hrukfust” consisted of two sea-V)is- from the opposite locker a brac(^ of curses showed that the tiring had not 
niits and a mug of water. To tliese i highly ornamented i)istols and a been without etiect. 
dainties he applied himself with infinite cimitar. That the pirate had engaged a vessel 

relish, for he had always been Spartan- “ Wliat s wrong, Peter 1 ’ asked Foster, of some sort was evident, and our liero. 
like as to the q^uality of his food, and starting up. | being naturally anxious to see if not to 

hunger makes almost any kind of disli “ We's a-goin’ to tiglit ! ” groaned the share in the tight, tried liaixl to get out of 

agreeable. negro. “ Oh 1 I’s an awrful hy])erkrite ! his prison, but without success. He was 

While thus engaged he heard a \ou stop wheie you am, massa, else ol)liged, therefore, to sit there inaeti\e 
huriied tramping of feet on deck, you’ll get whacked.” i and listen to the wild confusion over- 

mingled with sharp orders from the Despite the risk of beingwhacked,” head. At last there came a crash. 
'• iptain. At first he thought the sounds the youth would have followed the followed by fiercer shouts and cries' 
might have reference to taking in a negro on deck, liad not tin* liatch He knew that the vessels had met and 
reef to prepare for a sq^uall, but as the 
noise rather increased, his curiosity 
was roused, and he was about to return 
on deck wlien Peter the Great suddenly 
icaped into the cabin and took hurriedly 
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CHAPTER XV.- THE LYING TUNIC. 

T horfinn now having on board the i I am no Christian. But we are taught I comparisons between the heathen pa>t 
Rolf-Krake and tlie Sleipner the | to look for such a time, when the old ' and Christian present, we pass on with 
oiost extraoixlinary and most costly 1 lieaven shall pass away and be sue- Edric in the good ship Rolf-Krake to 
cargoes ever brought to any part of | ceeded by a new one. Now who shall visit Iceland on his way to Norway. 
Scandinavian territories (to wdiich at j say which shall be best for ??ic, a chain- When they arrived at Reykiavik, the 
that time Iceland was considered to ' pion of the olden faith, the new and first thing to be done was to send out 
belong), determined to get rid of them ■ glittering Gimle, the golden home of the messengers to call the owners of the 
in Norway, where many tniders from I gods and men, or the old blutt'Valhalla | various estates to meet in conclave to 
all nations u.sed to meet. At Leif’s de- of my youth ? This is itself a type of | discuss Freydisa’s crime, and also to 
mand the Sleipner was conveyed, with i what I mean: the old things pass away, deteimine in how far her husl)and was 
tAventy chosen men of Eirik’s train, to | and if I find the things I love all fleet- , to blame. 

Reykiavik with Thorw ard and his wife ing from me here below—ah, well, it is j ^lagniwas glad to see his ward again, 
and Edric’s share of gain on board, and | not thy affair, my boy ! ” ; and as to Thorfrida, her joy wasbound- 

Thorfinn promised to convey her thither, i “My dearest father, everything con- less when she saw her son, so tall, so 
Another armed ship, expressly built for 1 cerning thee concerns me quite as much strong, so noble-looking ; but, more 

Leif, called the Iduna, was ordered to j as what men might perchance consider than all, with such an honest fame, for 

attend them to complete the convoy, ! more my ])usiness. But all I have I owe i though he had not, like the fabled 

and render all escape impossible. j to thee, and what I am is only like an I heroes of romance, overcome armies 

Freydisa was l>eside herself with rage ! after-glow of thy grand skill in leading with his boyish arm, or shown expt - 
at being thus a prisoner. Her will had men and foi-m ing states of them. lam I rienced warriors how to war, he had 
hitherto been law—a dangerous state more proud of being Eirikson than been known to do his duty upon all 
of things for any one ; for her it had being Leif. Therefore when I feel a i occasions bravely and well. So she wass 
proved most destructive. Her husband, happiness beyond the grave, a home i very glad, and proud of all those little 
instead of being head and master of the above assured to me, it is a grief to i incidents wdiicli showed that Thoi-finn 
home, was a mere puppet in the hands think my^ father sees it not as well ! ” was well pleased with him—-such as per- 
of this most strong-minded, self-willed “Thou art a rare good fellow, Leif, mitt ing him to hold the shields to show 
woman. but we must not talk so. / am too old the Skraellings, and the like. She liked 

The three ships sailed from Eirik’s to team. And, I must say, I miss the his views of life, which were straight- 
Fiord with a fair wind together. Old clang of arms, the ring of sword and forward, hone.st, practical, and just. 
Eirik, leaning upon Leifs stout arm, shield, that was the music of my youth. The house in which she lived was not 
;>:ood watching their departure. When Thy men are iK^aceful, thy town is not i far off from that which Magni owned, 
the mastheads had sunk on the horizon my town ; the men are sober, earnest, | and it was large enough and w’ell- 
he turned and said, “I wonder whether and not quarrelsome. And mine—well, j appointed, so that her son found there 
I shall ever see that boy ^ain. He is let it be. That is a fearful woman, Thor- j a home well suited to his wants. Let 
a splendid fellow ! Very like his father ‘ ward’s wife,” continued Eirik, chaining ; us not pry into those holier councils 
—very like his father 1 Y’es, yes, yes ! ” the subject rapidlyL “ I pity Tlior- w^hich passed between them. 8he was 
“ What is it, Eirik Thorw^aldson ? ”— ward, though he is a fool to let his w ife I his idol, his idea of perfect woinanhood. 
such was the more respectful way of completely hold the rudder. But she is i For him Icelandic had no holier w'ord 
speaking to a senior in those (lays, fearful—’ than “ mother.” And in those old days 

“What is it ? Thou art sad ! ” “ What thinks my father of his grand- honour to parents was a siicred cluty. 

“Ay, my good son! The changes .son Edric?” “Now', Edrio,tell me more. Wouldst 

that an oldf man sees are sure to make * Ha, ha ! a clever lad ! A bold, bright thou prefer to live in Wineland or in 
him sad. As we grow older the mind boy, and very clever. Iceland wdll find , the frozen North up here?” 
flies back to former days, and things a chief in him, when he grow's up, to I “ Mother, this is my home ! What 
and persons, but they have passed away, lead in the assembly of state, for, let say the Scandinavian proverbs ? One's 
The present has no charms for us as them talk as much as they may choose ow n home is the best home though 
we approach the future, and that, in about men being equal, they are not. never so small a house. Everything one 
some res];)ects, is not now so attractive The noble mind wdll make itself re- , eats at home is sw eet. He w^ho lives at 
as it promised us to be.” spected ; the w’eakling is despised 1 ” another man’s table w^rongs his own 

Leif looked at Eirik in amaze. “What, This conversation will show the | palate.” 
art thou really— ? ” reader what was going on in the old “ There are many such sayings, Edric. 

Eirik interrupted him. “ No, Leif ; pagan’s mind, but, leaving him to draw , and those thou speakest of are from the 


been slammed in his face and secured. that the pirates were boarding. Ina tV-w 

Next moment he heard a volley of minutes comparative silence ensuetL 

musketry on deck. It w'as instantly broken only by occasional footsteps 

replied to by a distant volley, and and the groaning of the w’ounded. 

immediately thereafter groans and (To be continued.) 
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heathen book of proverbs, called the 
Havemal, which has much truth in it, 
but faintly like the twilight just before 
the day. We must be careful lest 
‘ religious pride ’ should puff us up, and 
teach us to despise our fathers ! ” 

“ Eirik is a heatlien ! ” 


there were none. Our work was mostly 
cutting wood, or shooting deer (and 
Sknellmgs), plucking grapes, and rowing 
—nothing more.” 

“ Didst thou not pine for home ? ” 

“ Never; I prayed our blessed Lord to 
take thee in His care each night and 


“ Go on, my son, what can I say or 
do to help thee 1 ” 

“Oh, everything. I want advice 
about my visit over yonder to the Nor¬ 
wegian court.” 

“Thou must have dress and arms, 
a train of followers, and thou must buy 



"See that in thy keeping its lustre be not dimmed," 


“ Very well answered, Edric. No 
man surely could despise old Eirik— 
though I think his heathenism may 
some day give way before the truth. 
Now speak al>out thyself. 1 want to 
jlII thv adventures to make a saga 
Kera or a lay and sing them to my 

a descent, dear mother ! from 
yonder grand old Eirik down to little 
me ! But as to my adventures, really 


morning — then I was haj^py, knowing 
thou*werf. so safe ! ” 

Whether it was the artless simplicity 
of this speech or the depth of conviction 
as to the reality of what her son be¬ 
lieved— whatever this assertion p^roved 
we cannot .say, but, much to Edric’s 
astonishment, she wept! 

“ Come, mother ! Tin’s won’t do. I 
have so much to say, and if I make you 
cry, why, I had better hold my tongue.” 


a ship when thou art there, and sail her 
back thyself.” 

“No, mother, that will do some future 
time. At present I shall go to Nor¬ 
way almost like a peasant, and want 
thy council as to whom I could apply 
to learn a little Scandinavian law.” 

“ What a strange wish I What! 
Dost thou want to be a lawyer 1 ” 

“ Do I want to be a shark 1 I am 
a sailor, mother, if we come to that; and 
































i»etween ihosf ivvo caliin^s there is such 
a imghty diH'erence that—” 

“ But did not Thorfinn call thee a 
sea-lawyer only yesterday ? 

“ H.% ha ! well hit, dear mother. Oh, 
how I love to see thee look so bright 
and talk to me so kindly ! ’ 

‘ Did I before thou wentest off to sea 
ever talk otherwise than kindly 

“Never, mother, never. But I feel it 
somehow more since I have knocked 
about a bit with men. Now tell me, I 
must soon be seen about, I must have 
clothes prepared of simpler fashion than 
even these unpretending garments. A 
tunic 1 must have with no gold band 
about the edge. Cross garterings of 
simj)le leather, a common Hue cloth cap, 
a simple belt to liang my sword in.’’ 

“ I am surprised at all these wishes, 
Edric. Surely there is, I ho])e, no false¬ 
hood going on, no trick or mean decep¬ 
tion ! Si>eak out, my son, what is it?” 

“Mother, our kiirsman Eirik tells me 
that his son, my father’s brother Ulf, is 
such a nithing. that he is really not 
akin to him. And truly, how can what 
is base be kin with what is noble '( Well, 
anyhow, Eirik disowns him, and says 
he is no son of his. He bids me buy my 
father’s land again. Now if I am 
observed to go about clad like a wealthy 
yarl, he will demand much more from 
me than if my habit led men to suppose 
I was much poorer than I am. I shall 
tell no lie, 1 shall not dress in rags, but 
here in Iceland men are equal, as they 
say, and surely I sun free. If I be free, 
I, sure, may dress me how I please. If 
all be equal it is a lie if I assume 
superior rank by dressing as a yarl.” 

“ Hast thou told Eirik this? ” 

“ Yes, and he laughed in great delight 
about it.” 

'• I like it not, my son. It is a lie for 
thee to go on ting dressed si:)ecially 
to make a false impression. Is this 
the reason why the dress thou hast is 
much less splendid than it ought to be, 
con.si dering whose son thou art ? ” 

“ Yes, mother, that's the only rea¬ 
son.” 

‘‘ I am surprised that Eirik liked thy 
trick. He is so noble, ojKjn, generous— 
although a pagan—ha ! there I see the 
reason! The true light has not shone 
upon his mind. But we who know that 
every word, that every action, should be 
pure and holy, ketve not tlie right to lie 
e\ en in appearance. Edric, thou darest 
not do it ! 

Edric looked stunned at what his 
mother said, but felt the truth of it 
directljr: 

“I will remove this lying tunic, mo¬ 
ther ; lo ! I will goon board and change 
it instantly. Dear mother, be not thou 
ashamed of me; but it was wrong; I am 
ashamed and sorry. Oh, how good a 
mother’s counsel is.” 

“ Thou hast confessed thy fault, thou 
hast repented. These are the only 
tltx)rs to gain admission to a heaven 
lost I Go, my dear boy, and change, 
come back to me in such a dress as may 
betit thy father’s name, not out of idle 
pride, but from respect to him whom 
God’s own law desires thee to honour. 
Go on board and change.” 

He left her pre-sence, and w’as hurry¬ 
ing to the ship, wdien who should meet 
him in the way but Ulf, who just had 
come to B ’v kiavik to buy some neces- 
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sarifs for ins farm. Ho stared at Edrie, 
wdm returned the stare w itli interest. 

“Well, w'lio art thou?” cried Ulf. 
“ Some beggar’s brat, or mei chant’s 
’prentice going to the ships ? ” 

Rut Edric knew him instantly, and 
said, 

“ Aly name is Edric Sigvald.son ; I 
came on .shoi e to see my mother, put on 
this poor garment for a sp(‘cial purpose, 
and now' return to change it !” 

“ Going to see thy own mother ! A 
pretty reason to adopt disguise, for¬ 
sooth ! Thy mother ! ha, ha, ha ! 
put on that tunic for di.sguise. Thou 
foolish l>raggart. I’ll lay my whole 
estate that yonder rock* is just the 
very best thou hast, and shouldst thou 
meet me in the street or on the road, 
dre.s.sed in a finer habit. I’ll sw'ear that 
thou hast borrowed it to cheat the 
better ! ” 

Edric felt his l)lood l)oil. He raised 
the javelin, which, like most men of any 
pretensions to rank above the common 
lerd, lie carried in his hand after the 
fashion of a walking stick, but then he 
di'opped it. Fir.st, he dared not strike, 
tor was not Ulf his father’s brother / 
Next, how' could he assume a virtuous 
air w'hen l"lf reproached him with the 
truth, told from another point of view, 
but still the truth ? So he was pow'er- 
less. He trailed his spear behind him, 
and, with dowmcast look.s, w'alked 
slowly t-o the stage by which men 
reach the ships, and stejpped on board 
theEolf-Krake, w hencehesoon returned 
to shore, dressed in a deep-blue tunic 
edged with gold, long crimson leggings 
of the finest cloth, cross-gartered with 
gilded leather. He w'ore a richly- 
jewelled belt, whence hung the sword 
which he lunl worn all through the trip, 
and wdiich did not look quite in keep¬ 
ing with his point-device attire. Deli¬ 
cate shoes adorned his feet. Across his 
shoulders hung a deep blue mantle, 
edged with gold, his left hand held the 
Scandinavian target or round shield, 
bound with burnished bronze. The 
centre boss was bronze, and the shield's 
surface was all painted blue. His cap 
was like a Highland chieftain’s cap, 
made of the same material as that in 
use to-day. Osric liiinself w^as hardly 
such a dandy, yet in the walk and 
look of Edric there w’as a something 
very different from the effeminate 
weakness we think of when we speak of 
dandies. 

So he strode down to where his 
mother stood awaiting him before the 
door of her not very lordly dwelling. 
She had observed his meeting w ith his 
uncle, but could not hear wdiat passed. 
When he came up to w^here she stood, 
she .said, with pride and pleasure, “ So 
should a waarrior’s son be clad — what 
said Yarl Ulf ? ” 

Then Edric blushed crimson, and 
told his mother all that Ulf had said. 

“ Thou seest, Edric, I was right. Thy 
lying tunic brought thee shame directly. 
'V^at did.st thou do with it ? ” 

“ I threw it overboard.” 

His mother laughed a pleasant, comely 
laugh, and said, “ Come to the house, my 
son ; thy friend and mine, Yarl Magni, 
with the Lady Ingeborg, will dine with 


** Rock l8 the proper name for a coat lii the 
Oennan, Scandinavian, and older lanfru.'i^es. 


US to-day. Thinke^st thou Thorfinn, with 
liis wife, can come \ ” 

“I will go ask them, mother, and 
Ipring little Nils.” 

So he went, and soon returned, bring¬ 
ing the “accomplished” Thorfinn and 
his lovely wdfe, w ho Vjoth w'erci glad to 
come and see Thorfrida and her boy at 
home. 

The liall was not a vast or lofty one, 
hut full of comfort. It was, as might 
have been expected, more like a bower 
than an ordinary hall. But on the 
dais was room to spare for all the 
guests and serving-men and maidens, 
wdio did their work with pleasure for 
love of their good mistress. 

Then the good mother reaped the 
highest happiness that any mortal can 
enjoy on eartli below. She heard her 
.son commended. Thorfinn was loud in 
Edric’s praise, and from his arm he 
took a bracelet and gave it to the l>oy : 
another he presen tea to his fiiend and 
“brother” Xils, using kind words of 
encouragement and prai.se. 

Then said Thorfidda, “ Christian 
friends and chiefs, I have a present for 
my son wdiich I desire to make upon 
this .solemn day—solemn becau.se it is 
the day wdien, sixteen w inters Imck, my 
son first sjiw the light. He has not 
thrown dishonour on the name of Sig- 
vald—nay, he has proved a w orthy son 
of a most w'orthy father. He has, you 
tell me, show*n himself a brave and 
daring sailor. He has l)eeii tried in 
conflict and Ixirne himself as Sig^ald 
w’ould have wdshed his son to bear hiii - 
self had he been living still. But he to 
day lias won a victory the greatest man 
can win—he has siilidued him.self.” 

Here .she related how flie tunic had 
been changed, and why, and how the 
youth had checked the rising immii.se 
to strike his father’s brother. Tliese 
two achievements she declared to be his 
highest and his best. “ Therefore," she 
continued, “the time methinks has 
come when he should wear his father’s 
.sword ' Here, then, I give thee, Dlric 
Sigvaldson, a w eapon that w^as always 
first in tight, and slione wutli lustre like 
its owuier’s soul—bright, pure, and 
steadfast! Take this blade, my boy. 
and see that in thy keeping its lustre 
be not dimmed.” 

Here she gave the glorious weapon to 
her son, w^ho took it wdth that mingled 
feeling of reverence and awe with 
w'hich, in days gone by, his father’s 
sw’ord Tvas almost worshipped by a 
chieftain’s son. He could not speak, 
but, rising from his seat, he knelt be¬ 
side his mother’s chair and kissed her 
hand wuth that old-wwld devotion long 
since passed away. 

He rose and bared the bJade, the flash 
of which was like the streamers of the 
Northern lights dancing alwve the 
snow’. His joy was far too great for 
utterance. ^ 

Then said Magni, “The sword is a 
warrior’s true delight; each ebampion 
worthy of the name must love his- 
blade ; but remember, Edric, we Chris¬ 
tians dare not spill the blood of God's^ 
own creatures, formed in His likeness 
and His ima^e, for our mere wanton 
pleasure. It is the faith of Peace that 
we must guard, but it is right to com¬ 
bat, when the need exists, for that 
sweet faith and those who hold it. Our 



vikint: fathers lo^•('d tlit* ^\•eapoll as .a 
thing to be adored ; \ve see in it an in , 
struniont of safety thnt, in tirm hands, | 
shall keep the innocent and weak from 
being wronged, and guard the church 
from ruffian hands. 

“ But tliere is a higher teaching in the 
blade. In it behold an emblem of the 
‘Truth’—truth cond>ative, truth ever 
victorioins. The nriests say that when 
our most blessed Lord was seen by 
man after His course amongst us had | 
been run, that from His mouth there j 
came a sword, and truly was that i 
vision very full of teac'hing, for from ! 
whoso mouth alone does perfect Truth | 
proceed f From His, who is the Truth ! i 
These thoughts are very solemn, and 1 
must own too much for such a simple ; 
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man as L But think of this, fricrid 
Edric, when thou wouldst praise thy 
sword, that all its bettei- qualities are 
those of Truth. Why do we say, ‘He 
is as true as steel’I Bccainse of this 
relationshiI). Look at tlint blade ! It 
flashes like the light, and light is Truth. 
Feel its sharp edge ! How cutting is 
the Truth I It hews through oi)j^osition 
of all kinds, remaining firm itself. It is 
a safeguard. In the mimic tights we 
used to have at Greendale I liave seen 
thee ward off* every l)low, using thy 
sword as sliield ! Be a good swordsman, 
Edric, in the Ghristian sense ! ” 

Said Thortinn, “ All men know that 
Magni is a wise- and valiant yarl. ^Vhat 
he lias said about the sword delights 
me to th(‘ heart, though I have had, I 




1 must confess, much more exjieric'nce of 
I the weajion aj< a weapon than as a text 
to preach from. I Jiave seen Edric in 
no mimic figlit, hut in stern l)attlo 
employ his sword, as Magni says, to act 
as shield as well. Touching his love of 
truth, we know the story of the lying 
tunic. I knew the champion Sigvald, 
and 1 know Edric Sigvaldson, and wlien 
I say I think liim worthy to bear his 
father’.s sword it is no feeble praise.” 

I The feast was long and sokunn. A 
I day it was that Edric never in his life 
, forgot. But we must hastiui on toother 
1 matters, and leave these sinqile, hoiH'st 
folk in innocent enjoyment of the plea- 
, sures that spring up at the in(‘eting of 
true friends. 

^ (To be continued.^ 


ANOTHER ODD BOY. 


I WAS the head master of a rather small 
sch<M)l in a country town not a hundre<l 
miles from London. Mo.st of my miijiU 
were London l>oy.'< —slmrj* juid intelligent 
lad'', brimful of fun—fun that I was some 
limes obliged to frown on in face ami laugh 
at in heart. Thoughtless, frolifsoiue fellows ; 
good heartctl, and not generally subject to 
either of the faults recorde«l hy Charles 
Dickens in the advice* given In* good Betsy 
Trolwood to David ( oppertield, “ Never he 
false ; never be mean ; never 1x3 cruel.” At 
least, I do not tliink they were intentionally 
cruel; we know hoys are oftentimes thought¬ 
lessly so. People say, “ Bovs will lx? boys 
to wliicli may 1x3 responded, “Yes; but 
they nifiy as well he good Ixns while they 
are al)out it I ’ I dwell u]>on this lx?cause 
it will Ijest exi)]ain some of the circum¬ 
stances I am about to relate. 

t)n one occasion I received a request to 
take a lK)y into my school who w'as rather 
ohler than I preferred, but who was very 
Ijackward in Iiis studies. On making the 
usual inquiries respecting him, I found that 
tlie cause of his backw ar’.iies.s w’a.s that he 
ha<l not all his mental faculties fully' de¬ 
veloped, or could not be develo])ed. He was 
clean in his habits, very good-temper^, 
quiet and obedient; his writing and soelling 
were very fair, an<i his memory good. He 
ha<l been to school lx*fore, but the boy's ill- 
treate^l him. He liad such a pleasant, in- 
ottensive face that I felt some interest in 
him, and determined to see w hat I could do 
with him. I found him totally deficient in 
judgment, having no reasoning iiowers 
whatever. I will call him John Buzzacott, 
liecaiise he had, as the Scotch say', “ a bee 
in bminet.” 

T1 le first peculiarity 1 found in him w'as 
his partiality for railway.s and steam- 
engines. There was a path in my garden 
which commanded a view of a railway, and 
it was his delipjit to w alk up and down that 
path, waiting for the sight of a train. This 
he would look at when it came in sight w'ith 
a quiet sort of satisfaction, and then wait 
patiently for another. He wmuld ask if 
tliere was not a way to get to that railw'ay, 
and if they would let him walk alon^ it! 
This, of course, mafle me soiiiew hat anxious, 
and, as I shall pre.sently relate, on one occa¬ 
sion gave me a terrible fright. 

He was soon “ at home ” with us, and 

g ive us far more pleasure than anxiety. 

e could sing “The Grandfather’s Clock” 
—a part of it, at least, and “ toorai-loorai " 
the rest in a most comical manner. He also 
sang, “ Here stands a young man w’ho 
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wants a sweeiheart,” and joined in the en¬ 
joyment of his schorjlfellows over it amaz¬ 
ingly. John s parents were pious people, so 
he had liccn brought uj) with a reverence 
for holy things, and his conduct at woi-ship 
was always gooil. He liked to know’ the 
name." of preacliers, and would tack them 
on to some rliy me, alway's, he thought (if 
he did think), to show' forth tlieir merit. 
Now the otlier boys, finding out this jiccu- 
liarity, would make otlier rhymes, not .so 
reverential, to the great trouble of John, 
who would, with his solemn shake of the 
head, declare that they “must not make 
fun of ministei's”—a seniimeni wiiich I, a.s 
in duly Ixmnd, was ever ready to endorse. 
Thus with John, “Mr. Briglit wjvs always 
right ! ' To this the boys would resixind 
that “ Mr. Briglit was the Ixiy to light ! ” 
Now' I must confess that John would for a 
moment be tickled*\vith the incongruity of 
this statement, but only for a moment. His 
face w ould instantly assume a serious look, 
and the solemn shake of the lieatf would 
emphasise his declaration, “Never make 
fun of ministers ! ” In like manner “Mr. 
Binns told people of their sins,” but the 
otliei-s rogiiij^hly declared that he “stood 
on two pins.” On one occasion the good 
Mr. Cecil preaclied. Being somew hat of a 
rhymester myself, I coulil not lieln thinking 
John would lie soinewliat nuzzled for a 
rhy'me, but I found on reaciiing home he 
had risen to the occasion, and had it ready. 
He had exalted the Rev. Mr. Cecil to what 
W'as doubtless, to John, a great dignity, as 
being an earthen vessel- But, alas ! his 
school fel low .s had risen to the occasion 
also, and asserted what was not only' irre¬ 
verent, but, trom my pereonal knowledge, 
quite untrue, in saying, to John’s great 
horror, that “Mr. Cecil was a penny 
whistle! ” 

John was often very quiet, seemingly 
pondering about something. Who could 
tell what ? Was he thinking at all 'i Some¬ 
times 1 would say', 

“You are thinking, John? What are 
you thinking alxiut? ’ 

“No, sir! I wasn’t finking” (he was 
always very weak about his thetas )—“I 
wasn’t finking, sir ! 1 wouldn’t do such a 
silly fing ! ” 

“ What w'ere you doing, then ? ” 

“ I W'as collating, sir.^’ 

Presentlv lie would come uj» to me, and 
again, witli tlie most serious air, repeat, “I 
was cogitating, sir ; ” after which he would 
perhaps sit or walk about quietly ; but the 
burthen of the awful accusation iliat he had 


: been thinking w’ould weigh too heavily 
! uixm him, and—it may be a quarter of an 
I hour after—he would come to me and dolo 
rously declare, “ I wasn’t linking, sir ! ” 

I There was one thing in which John’s 
judj'ineiit, if I may use the word— 
woiud, perhajis, be more appropriate —wilh 
I most correct. That was in the matter of 
I eatin*;? and drinking. He had most tender 
and heart-moving recollections of savoury 
I dishes, w hich he would tell us alxiut w ith a 
I delightful look of satisfat^tion. Some of 
his favourite dishes were not, perhaps, of 
I the most wholesome nature. Murtins, for 
' instance. He happened one day to be at 
I tlie door w hen an itinerant vendor of these 
i indigestible coniinodities came up. The 
j generosity of his order was iiiaiiifest when 
I lie staggered into the room witli a ])ile 
I reaciiing from as low' as his liaiids w’ould 
j go up to his longing mouth. Fortunately, 
he had not paid for them, so I was enabled 
to insist upon the man taking the greater 
part back. This was indeed fortunate, for 
John would have thought iiimsell in duty’ 
bound to have eaten the w hole. 

I 1 have a medical frieml, an M.n., who, 

I when his almost incessant i»rofessionai 
j duties will allow, runs dow n to iiiv ]>lace to 
I enjoy a country walk and a quiet talk w ith 
I his old friend. He lx3caiiie quite interested 
I in John Buzzacott, and never came w it bout 
seeing liim and asking him a few questions 
—to probe his mind, I supiiose. 

This is a sample of tlieir intercoui-se, 
■which I once heard : 

Doctor, “ Well, John, how are you to¬ 
day’?” John. “I am quite well, thank 
you, sir.” D. “Still enjoy’ing your coun¬ 
try life? ” J. “ Yes, sir, 1 enjoy my coun 
try’ life ! I enjoy my country life, sir! ” 
D. “Now w'hat do you admire most in the 
country'; ” J. “ The beauties of nature, 
sir—the beauties of nature!” (1 must 
here obser\e that this observation was not 
quite original. John had picked it up, and 
It had wcome a favourite phrase of his.) 
D. “ Ah, you admire the beauties of na¬ 
ture?” »/. “Yes, sir! I admiie the 
beauties of nature I ” Then, after a pause, 
and very' impressively', “ I admire Hie 
beauties of nature, sir ! ” 

The questions, up to this point, were to 
get the subject well pre^tared for treatment. 
Then came the prolx3: 

Doctor. “Now, John, wiiich of all the 
beauties of nature do you admire mosi?” 

John (after a pau.se, and with most in¬ 
tense earnestness): “Roast goose, with 
plenty of sage and onions, sir! ” 
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1 liave before remarked that Jolin’s love 
for railways and trains was a source of 
anxiety to'mc, and tliat on one occasion it 
gave me a terrible fright. It was in this 
manner : 

One fine dav in early autumn I had taken 
the Ims to a* hill in ‘tke neighbourhood of 
the town—a beautiful, breezy place, which 
commanded a view over the surrounding 
country for many mile.s. A'long the foot of 
the hiil ran the railway I have s]H)ken of, 
and which, after touching at the town — 
tliree miles off—sped away till lost in the 
distance. 

The lK)ys had brought their cricketing 
rcH ui.**itesj^ and were soon in earnest contest, 
♦bJin lluzzacott couhl never stand a Irnll ! 
He was once prevailed upon to try, hut a« 
the ball came trundling towards him he 
dropjxjd the bat and lied as if for life ! So 
he asked to be allowed to stand on the brow 
of the hill and watch for the trains. This 
was not HO interesting a pursuit for me, so, 
calling a l>oy not engaged in cricket, I told 
him to keep" his eye upon Buzzacott, and I, 
sitting near, opened a l)Ook and began to 
reml. I now and then gave a glance at 
dolin, who was always there, his bands in 
his pockets and his head careened so that he 
niiglit catch sight, over the shoulder of the 
liill, a half moment sooner, of the beloved ob- 
jet ts of his desire, for thev came at intervals 
of not le.ss than half an iiour. Pre.sently I 
became so alworbed in my book that I 
neglected for some time to look up. AVhen 
I dill, he and his keejier were gone ! I did 
not trouble much at lirst alxiut it, thinking 
that tlie exulting cries of the cricketers had 
enticed them ; but, to make sure, I went to 
see. 'File two were not there, and I found 
on iTKiuiry they ha*l not lieen seen. I then 
became somewhat alarmed, and returned to 
the idace where I had left them. Nowhere 
about there were they, but, looking towards 
the object of my dread, there, coming from 
under the base of the hill, Avas the unfor¬ 
tunate simpleton, aliout a mile from the 
s]M>t where I stood, making for the railway 
as fast as his legs would take him. Pre¬ 
sently from under the hill (its rotundity hid 
its base) there was his keeper in hot pur¬ 


suit. Brave l>oy Smith ! Brave Ixiy, stick 
to him, and all may be well ! Both were at 
too great a distance to Ije clearly recognised, 
but iKith were of relative sizes, and both 
agreed in dress yvitli John and his keejier. 
The first had the shambling run that dis. 

1 tinguished Buzzacott, but l>eing much 
bigger he could easily keep aheal. The 

I road from the hill went under the railway, 
l>eing crossed by a bridge. .\l>out half way 
down was a ])rivate gate whi«*h led into the 
fields, and iK'side the bridge was a level 
crossing, use<l only by the farmer. The 
fiiNt fipire reached this juivate gate-, and, 
a.s I Scared he would, sprung over it and 
made straight for the crossing. This he 
reached, the second always in luirsuit, and 
continued hi.s course along tlie railway. 
The station was about a mile and half from 
this ])oint. Would he meet a train Indore 
lie reached it, for there he would lie recog¬ 
nised and detained ? Alas! no. There was 
the puffing of an engine at the station, and 
soon a train got into its usual speed, and 
was rushing forward to meet him. I felt 
that the ])oor fellow' was ^loomed to lie 
dashed to ])ieces. Nearer and nearer they 
rapidly got; leas .and still less the distance 
lietween them. At last the engine was 
close upon him. Oh, horror! I ]>ut my 
hand instinctively* oyer my eyes and groaned 
aloud. When 1 again looke«l—oh, joy ! 
joy !—they had safely passed the train, and 
yve.re still careering ayvay toyvards the 
station, yvhere I kneyv they yvould l>e .safe. 
They noyv appeared so small that I could 
hardly distinguish them, and soon they 
yvere lost to vieyv in the station jirecincts. I 
noyv determined to call the other Ixiys to¬ 
gether and to return home as quickly as 
[lossible, so that I might find if they had 
reached there safely. I turned rouml for 
that jmrpose, and there yvas John, his hands 
in Ids ]K)ckets as usual, yvatching the almost 
invisible train I There yvas Ids keeper, 
faithfully yvatchful too, but yvhiling ayvay 
bis time by trimming a stick ! 

Can any of you account satisfactorily for 
this ? 1 cannot. Some may say that I 

dozed ofV and dreamt it. No ! In my agi¬ 
tation I had rushed off to a cottage just by | 


, and borroyved a telescoi>e yvhich I knew 
I they }M>s.s<‘ssed, and the go<Ml folks there 
I often s|)eak of the yvan look my face ]>re- 
.sented. I can only think of it a.s a most 
remarkable coincidence. It yvas, I have 
no doubt, one cause of a severe attack of 
! illness yvhich brought me to death’s door, 

I and com|)elled my retirement some years 
I before I intended from a profession yvhich, 
perhaps, my tcmi>erament unfitted me for. 

.‘Vt the end of the next term I felt, yvith 
some reluctance, comi)elled to decline the 
further sin>ervision of my young friend. 
Before taking leave of John Buzzacott I 
must give you one more instance of his 
x?ciiliarities. This took ]dace so<m after 
le came ; but, before narrating it, I thought 
it yvell you .should understand him soiiie- 
yvhat. 

One bright, balmy summer’s half holiday 
the fine yve^ather temjded my yvife, yvhoiii I 
yvill call Mrs. Chester, to accompany me 
and tlie boys (excuse the schoolmaster) over 
the hills for a yvalk. I ahvays gave my 
Ijoys plenty of lilierty, yvith the understand¬ 
ing tliat tlie lilicrty yvas not to l>e abused. 
So they yvere all roaming about, but yvithin 
sight ; John Buzz.acott. of course, yvith us, 
for he yvould have Ikmui airaid to have gone 
from our side. He yvas on one side, 1 on 
the other, of Mrs. Chester. After a little 
yvhile I noticed a visible uneasiness, and an 
uncomfortable moving about of my yvife, 
yvhich led me to a jios-^ible and yet an 
almost impossihlr conclusion ; so I said 
someyvhat sternly to hm- other companion, 

“ John, are you junching Mrs. < liester ? ” 

He yvas round In* my side in a moment. 
With grave face, and yvide-oi>en, serious 
eyes, he looked at me as he s<aid, yvith a 
solemn shake of the head, 

“No, sir! I yvas not ]»inching Mrs. 
Chester ! I yvould not do such a ting ! I 
yvould not do such a fiiig, sir ' i yvas nut 
linching Mrs. Chester ! I yvas tirllhig 
ler I ’’ 

“ But, John, y ou must not do that. It is 
very im])ro|>t‘r ! 

“ Yes. sir ! ’ yvith a still more serious b>ok 
and a still more siJeuin shake of the head, 
“ Yes, sir, very improiier— in (he strict 
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CHAPTER VII.—. 

T he reader is not to imagine that ' 
Railsfor(i’.s house contained nobody 
but the four prefects of the Si.xth form 
and the seriate tenants of tlie .study 
immediately over the masters head, 
yvho belonged to the Shell. On the 
contrary, the fifty boys w ho made up the 
little community yvas fully representa¬ 
tive of all grades and classes of Grand- 
court life. There was a consideiable ^ 
substratum of “Babies” belonging to ! 
tlie junior forms, who herded together 
noisily and buzzed like midges in every 
hole and corner of the house. Nor yvere ‘ 
Herapath and Oakshott, yvith their tyvo 
cronies, by any means the sole repre¬ 
sentatives of that honourable fraternity 
know'll as the Shell, too mature for the 
junior school, and yet too juvenile for 
the upper forni.s. A score at least of 
Railsford’s subjects belonged to this 
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noble army, and yvere ready to wage 
yvar with anybody or anything—for a 
consideration. 

Still tascendiiig in the scale, came a 
comp .ct phalanx of Fifth form heroes, i 
counting some of the best athletes of the i 
second eleven and fifteen, and yet not 
falling ill yvith the spirited foreign policy 
so prevalent in the rest of the house. On 
an emergency they could and yvould turn 
out, and their broad backs and sturdy 
arms geiierallv gave a good account of 
themselves, l^ut as a general rule they 
rieved their friends by an eccentric 
abit of “ mugging,” yvhich, as anybody 
knoyvs, is a most uncomfortable and 
alarming symptom in a boy of a house 
such as Kailsford’s. 

True, there yvere among them a few 
noble spirits who never did a stroke of | 
work unless under compulsion, but as a 
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rule the Fifth form fellows in Railsford^s 
lay under the imputation of being stu¬ 
dious, and took very little trouble to 
clear their charactei s. Only yvheii the 
school sports came round, or the house 
matches, their detractors used to forgive 
them. 

Tlie four prefects, to yvhom the reader 
has been already introduced, divided 
among tliem the merits and short¬ 
comings of their juniors. Ainger and 
Felgate, though antagonistic by nature, 
were agreed as to an aggressive foreign 
policy ; yvhile Barnyvorth and of course 
the aiiiiahle vStailord considered thei'e 
was quite enough yvork to do at home 
without going atield. Yet up to the 
present these four heroes had been 
popular in their house—Barnw*orth W'as 
the best high jumper Grandcourthadhad 
for years, and Ainger yvas as steady as a 
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rock at the wickets of the first eleven, 
and was reported to be about to run 
Smedley, the school captain, very close 
for the mile at the spring sports. 
Stafford, dear fellow’ that he was, was 
not a particularly “hot” man at any¬ 
thing, but he would hold the coat of 
any one w’ho asked him, and backed 
ever>’body up in turn, and always 
cheered the winner as heartily as he 
condoled with the loser. Felgate was 
one of those boys who could do better 
than they do, and whose unsteadiness 
is no one's fault but their own. His 
w’ays were sometimes crooked, and his 
professions often exceeded his practice. 
He meant w’ell sometimes, and did ill 
very often : and, in short, was just the 
kind of fellow for the sliort tempered 
honest Ainger cordially to dislike. 

Such w’as the miscellaneous commu- 
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; school, there seemed not enough of them 
to do anything for the house, which 
had steadily remained at the l)Ottom of 
the list for general proficiency for 
several terms. 

If you inquired how all this came 
I about, you would hear all sorts of 
I explanations, but the one which found 
' most favour in the delinquent house 
' itself W’as summed up in the single w ord 
j “Bickers.” 

I The origin of the deadly feud between 
I the boys of Railsford’s and the master of 
the adjoining house w-as a mystery 
passing the comprehension even of sucli 
as professed to understand the ins and 
outs of juvenile human nature. It had 
grown up like a mushroom, and no one 
exactly remembered how it began. Mr. 
Bickers, some years ago, had been a can¬ 
didate for the Mastership of the Shell, 


but had been passed over in favour of 
Mr. Koe. And ever since, so repoi-t 
went, he had been actuated by a fiend¬ 
ish antipathy to the boys who “ kept ' in 
the house of his rival. He had worried 
Mr. Moss out of the place, and the boys 
of the two houses, quick to take up the 
feuds of their chiefs, had been in a state 
of w’ar for months. Not that Mr. Bickers 
W’as a favourite in his ow’n house. He was 
not, any more than Moss had been 
in hi.s. But any stick is good enough to 
beat a dog with, and when Mr. Bickers’s 
boys had a mind to “go for” Moss’s 
boys, they espoused the cause of Bickers, 
and w hen Mr. Moss’s boys w’ent out to 
battle against those of Bickers’s house, 
their w ar-cry w^as “ Moss.” 

Much legend had grown up round the 
feud ; but if any one had had patience 
to examine it to the bottom he would 





nity whicli Mark Railsford 
found himself called upon to 
govern. It w’as not w’orse 
than a good many 
houses, and had even its good 
points. 

And yet just now it was 
admitted to be in a bad way. 

The Doctor had his eye on 
it, and there is nothing more 
adverse to reform than the 
consciousness that one has 
a bad name. The late master, Mr. 
Moss, moreover, had notoriously found 
the place too hot for him and had given 
it up. That again tells against the 
reputation^ of a house. And, lastly, 
although it had a few good scholars 
and who won laurels for the 


" Burying the two mechanics under a cascade of books, plaster, and shattered timber.’ 
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probably ll}l^ o found tlio long ;uul short 
to 1)0 that Mr. Biokers, lieing unhappily 
endowed with a fussy disposition and a 
sou rand vindicti^’e teiniHU*, had incurred 
the displeasure of the l)oys of his rival's 
house, and not being the man to smooth 
away a bad impression, had aggravated 
it by resenting keenly what he consi¬ 
dered to be an unjust i)rejudice against 
himself. 

This little digression may enable the 
reader, if lie lias hud the patience to 
wade through it, to form an idea of the 
state of parties in that particular sec¬ 
tion of (4randcourt which chietiy came 
under Railsford’s observation. With 
Roe's and Grover’s hou.ses on the other 
side of the l)ig square, his l>oys had 
comparatively little to do as a house, 
while with the remote eoniinunities in 
the little square they h.ul still Icx^s in 
common. 

But to return to our .story. The lir.st 
week of the next term was one of tlie 
husiest Mark Railsfoi-d evei- spmit. His 
duties in the Shell began on the second 
day, and the oiiening performance was 
not calculated to elate his sjiirit. The 
sixty or seventy prodigies of learning 
who assenihhal there came from all 
houses. A few were bent seriously on 
work and iiroinotion, the majority were 
equally inditi’erent about the one and 
the other, and the remainder were pro¬ 
fessional idlers—most successful in their 
profession. 

Such were the hopeful materials 
which Railsford was expected to inspire 
with a noble zeal in the pursuit of 
classics, liistory, and divinity. It would 
Iia ve been as e.'isy—at least, so it seemed 
to the master—to instruct the monkey- 
Iiouse at the Zoological Gardens. The 
few workers (scarcely one of whom, by 
tlic way, was in his own hou.se) formed 
.a little coterie apart, and grabbed up 
whatever morsels of wisdom and learn¬ 
ing their master could afford to let droj) 
in the midst of his liand-to-hand combat 
with the forces of anarchy and lethargy. 
But he had little to say to them. His 
a])pe^xls were addres.sed to the body of 
gaping, half-amused, half-bored loungers 
in the middle of the room, wdio listened 
pleasantly and forgot instantaneously ; 
who never knew where to go on, and 
had an inveterate knack of misunder¬ 
standing the instructions for next day’s 
work. They endured their few morning 
hours in the Shell patiently, ro.s*gnedly, 
and were polite enough to yawn behina 
their books. They were rarely put out 
by their own mistakes, and when occa¬ 
sionally the master dropped upon them 
with some penalty or remonstrance, 
they deemecf it a pity that any one 
should put himself so much about on 
their account.. 

Railsford was baffled. There eemed 
more hope in the turbulent skirmishers 
at the back of the room, who at least 
could now and then be worked upon by 
thunder, and always, in theory, acknow¬ 
ledged that lessons .vero things to be 
learned. 

On the first day the “ :nuggers”knew 
their task well, and Railsford glowed 
with hope as he expressec nis approba¬ 
tion. Rut when he came to the gapers 
his spirits .sank to zero. They had un¬ 
fortunately mistaken the passage, or 
else the page was torn out of their 
hook, or else they had been prevented 
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by colds or sprained wrists or chilblains 
from learning it. When told to construe 
a passage read out not two minub'S 
hetore l)y one of the upper ooys they 
knew nothing about it, and feared it 
was too har3 for their overwrought 
capacities ; and when pinned down 
where they sat to the acquirement of 
some short rule or passage, they ex¬ 
plained sorrowfully tliat tliat had not 
been Mr. Moss's method. In divinity 
they raisetl discussions on questions of 
dogma, and so subtly evaded chalhuige 
on questions of Gi'eek Testament eon- 
.struetion and various readings. In his- 
toiy th('y fell back on a few stock 
answers, which randy possessed t!.o 
merit of having any connection with 
the questions which tliey pretended to 
satisfy. But the gapers were men of 
peace, after all. They rarely insisted 
‘ upon tlieir owti opinion, nor did it 
offend them to be told they were 

wi-ong. 

The noisier element wei*e less com¬ 
placent ; it is true, they never did a 
lesson through, or construed a sentence 
from one end to the other. Still, when 
they took the trouble to “ mug ” a ques¬ 
tion up they exjiected to be belie\ (‘d. 
It hurt them a good deal to be informed 
that thej’ knew nothing : and to detain 
th('m or set them impo.sitioii.'i Ix'cause 
of a difference of opinion or an his¬ 
torical, chxssical, or theological ques¬ 
tion seemed grossly unjust. Wlien, for 
instance, Sir Digby Oakshott. Baronet, 
on an early day of the term, publicly 
stated that the chief features ot Cron»“ 
well’s character was a large mouth and 
a wart on the nose. Tie was both hurt 
and annoyed to be ordered peremptorily 
to remain for an hour after class and 
write out pages 245 to 252, inclusive, of 
the School History. He had no objeo- 
tion, as he confided to his friend and 
comforter, Arthur Herapath, Esq., to 
the Master of the Shell entertaining his 
own oj)inions as t,o the character of the 
personage in question. But he believed 
in the maxim ^‘give and take,” and just 
as he would cheerfully have received 
anything Mr. Railsford might have to 
say on the subject, he at least expected 
that his own statement should lie re¬ 
ceived in an equally candid spirit, par¬ 
ticularly (as he was anxious to point 
out) since he had personally inspected 
a portrait of Cromwell not long ago, 
and verified the existence of the two 
features alleged. 

Sir Digby, indeed, deserved some 
little commiseration. He had come up 
to Grandcoiirt this terin pledged to the 
hilt to work hard and live virtuously. 
He had produced and proudly hung m 
a conspicuous place in his study a time¬ 
table, lieautifuily ruled and written in 
red and black ink, showing liow each 
hour of every day in the week was to 
be spent in honest toil and well-earned 
sport. He liad explained to his friend 
the interesting fact that a dupficate of 
this table had been presented to his 
mother, who thereby would be able to 
tell at any moment how her dear son 
was occupied. 

“Let's see,” said he, proudly, taking 
out his watch. “7.15. Now what am 
I doing at 7.15 on Thursdays ? French 
preparation. There you are ! So if 
she’s thinking about me now she knows 
what Fin up to.” 


“But you re not doing Fivnch pre¬ 
paration,' suggested Artliur. 

“Of course Im not, you a.ss. How 
could I when 1 h*nt Dimsdale my l>ookl 
Besides we’ve not start(‘(l yet. I've got 
about a million lines to write. Do you 
know I’m certain it was Bickers got me 
into that row about the omnil)U.s ; 1 
saw him looking on. I say, that was a 
stunning lai k, wasn't it'? I'd have won 
too if Riggl(*s had kejit his right side. 
Look here, I say, I'd lietter do .some 
lines now ; lend us a hand, there's a 
gr>od chap. Wouldn’t it be a tip if old 
Smiley eould write ; we could keep him 
going all day long V' 

Master Oak.shott had, in fact, become 
considerably embai r.a.ssed at the begin¬ 
ning of th«‘ term by one or two acci¬ 
dents, whieli conspirod to put ofi’ the 
opei ation of the time-table for a short 
period. 

The Doctor liad received information 
through some cliannel of the famous 
chariot race on opening day, and had 
solaced the defeated chanq^ioii .ith a 
caning (which he did not mind) and 
five hundred lines of Virgil (which he 
reatly disliked). In addition to that, 
'’gby had received fifty lines from 
Ainger for pea-shooting, which, not l>e- 
ing handed in by the required time, had 
doubled and trebled, and bade fair to 
become another five hundred before 
they were done. And now he had re¬ 
ceived from Railsfoz'd—from his beloved 
friend's future brother-in-law—.seven 
pages of vScliool History to write out, of 
which he had ac*complished one during 
the detention hour, and had solemnly 
undertaken to complete tlie othei* six 
before to-morrow. 

it spoke a good deal for the fori >ear- 
ance and gooci spirits of the unfortunate 
baronet that he was not depressed l)y 
his Illi.sfortlines. 

Arthur, too, had come up with every 
idea ot conducting himself as a model 
boy, and becoming a great moral sup¬ 
port to his future brother-in-law. 

It had pained him somewhat to find 
that relative wjis not always as 
grateful for his countenance as he 
should have been. Still, he bore him no 
malice. The time would come when 
the elder w'ould cry aloud to the younger 
for aid, and he should get it. 

Meanwliile, on this particular even¬ 
ing, Arthur found himself too busy, get¬ 
ting the new .study into what he termed 
ship-shape order, to be able to adopt his 
friend’s suggestion about the lines. His 
idea of ship-shape did not in every par¬ 
ticular correspond with the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. He had 
brought down in his trunk several fine 
works of art, selected chiefly from the 
sporting papers, and representing stir¬ 
ring iiicicients in the lives of the chief 
prize-fighters. These, after endeavour 
mg to take out a few of the creases 
contracted in the journey, he displaye<l 
over the fireplace and above the dwr, 
attacliing them to the wall by means of 
garden nails, which had an awkward 
ivay of digging prodigious holes in the 

f )laster and never properly reaching the 
aths behind. Most of the pictures 
consequentl}" required frequent re¬ 
hanging, and by the end of the evening 
looked ^ if they, like the sharly charac¬ 
ters painted on them, had lieen in the 
"wars. 
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TiK ii Arthur liarl produoocl witli some 
pridr a sinnll Ki't of bookshelves, wliieli 
j):iekecl away into a wonderfully small 
space, l>ut which, wlien fitted together, 
were large enough to accommodate as 
many books as he i)ossessed. The fit¬ 
ting together, Iiowever, was not very 
•uccessful. Some of the screws were 
lost, and had to be replaced by nails, 
and having used the side-pieces for 
the shelves, and tlie shelves for the sides, 
he and Dig had a good deal of trouble 
with a saw and acunningl)" constructed 
ainingement of strings to reduce the 
fabric into the similitude of a book¬ 
case. When at last it was done and 
nailed to the wall, it exhibited a ten¬ 
dency to tilt forward the moment any 
thing touched it, and pitch its contents 
on to the floor. 

After much thought it occurred to 
Herapath that if they turned it upside 
down this defe 1 would oi)erate in the 
other direction, and hold the books 
securely against the wall. So, liaving 
wrenched tlie nails out, and been for¬ 
tunate enougli to find a space on the 
wall not gaping with wounds in the 

S laster, they re-erected it inversely. 

ut alas ! .altliough the top shelf now 
titled back at the wall, the bottom shelf 
swung forward an inch or two and let 
its contents out bellind with the same 
regularity and punctuality with which 
it had previously rejected them in 
front. 

Dig pronounced it a rotten concern, 
and voted for smashing it up; but 
Herapath, more dauntless, determined 
on one fu!*tlier effort. 

He began to drive a largo nail vehe¬ 
mently into the floor immemately under 
the refractory bookcase', and then, tying 
a string round the bottom shelf, he 
hitched the other end round the nail 
and drew the fabric triumphantly into 
the wall. Jt was a complete success. 
Even Dig applauded, and cried out to 
his friend that another inch would 
make a job of it. 

Another inch did make a job of it, 
for jirst as the liottom shelf closed in 
the top gave a spring forward, pulling 
the nail along witli it, and burying tlie 
two nieclianics under a cascade of 
liooks, plaster, and sliattered timber. 
Arthur and Dig sat on the floor and 
surveyed tlie ruin stolidly, while Smiley, 
evidently under the delusion that the 
whole entertainment had been got up 
for liis amusement, barked vociferously, 
and, .seizing a ‘'Student’s Gibbon” in 
his teeth, worried it, in the lightness of 
his heart, like a rat. 

At this juncture the door opened, and ; 
Kailsford, with alarm in his face, en¬ 
tered. 

“Whatever is the matter?” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

It was an excellent cue for the two 
boys, who foi-thwith l>egan to rub their 
arms and shoulders, and make a demon¬ 
stration of quiet suffering. 

"This horrid boolcease won’t stick 
up!” siiid Arthur. “We were tr 3 dng 
to put the things tidjs and it came 
down.” 

" It’s a pretty good weight on a fel¬ 
low’s arm ! ” said the Baronet, rubbing 
his limb, which had really been grazed 
in the downfall. 

“ It is a ver^-^ great noise on the top 
of my head,” said the ma.ster. “ I dare 


say it was an accident, but you two will 
have to be a great deal quieter up here, 
or I shall have to interfere.” 

“ We really couldn’t help it, Mark— I 
mean Bails—I mean Mr. Kailsford,” 
said Arthur, in an injured tone. 
“There's Dig will get into no end of 
a row, as it is. He was writing out 
that imposition for you, and now he’s 
hurt his arm through helping me— 
brick that he is ! I suppose j^ou 
won’t mind if I finish tlie lines for 
him ? ” 

Arthur was staking high, and would 
have been sadly disconcerted had his 
kinsman takcui "him at liis word. 

“ Is 3 ’our arm really hurt, Oakshott? ” 
inquired the mastei'. 

“ Oh, no ; not much,” said Digby, 
wincing dramatically, and putting on 
an air of determined defiance to an 
inward agony. “I dare saj^ 1 can 
manage, after a rest. We had taken 
.some of the books out, so I only had the 
Iiookcase and three shelf-loads of books 
on the top of me ! That wasn’t so 
much ! ” 

“How much have you written?” de¬ 
manded the master. 

“ Two pages, please sir.” 

“ This time I will let that do.” 

“ Thanks, awfully! ” broke in Arthur; 
“ j^ou’re a brick 1 Dig’ll never do it 
again, will .you, Dig?” 

“ I could do it, you know, if you really 
wanted,” said Dig, feeling up and down 
his wounded limb. 

“That will do ! ” said Mark, who had 
already begun to have a suspicion that 
he hatl been “done.” “Clear up this 
mess, and don’t let me hear any more 
noise overhejid.” 

When lie liad gone the friends em¬ 
braced in a gust of jubilation. 

“No end of a notion of yours !” said 
Dig. “That leaves the lines for the 
Doctor and the others for Ainger. He’ll 
keep. We’ll have him in to tea and 
dose him with marmalade, and square 
him up. But, there, I must do the 
Doctor’s lines, or I shall c«atch it! ” 

And so, despite liis wounded arm, he 
set to work, aided bj" his friend, and 
worked oft* about half the penalty, by 
wliicli time his arm and elbow were very 
sore indeed. Dimsdale, who came in 
later, was bribed with an invitation to 
jam breakfast in the morning, to help 
with the remainder, and the same in¬ 
ducement prevailed upon Tilbury. So 
that by a fine co-operative effort Dig 
stood clear with the Doctor liefore night 
was over, and considered himself en¬ 
titled to a little rest, which he forth¬ 
with proceeded to take. 

The breakfast-party next mornii^ 
was a great success on the whole. R 
was a little marred by the fact that 
whereas covers were laid for four, just 
fourteen guests turned up. This was 
partly Arthur’s fault, for, having sallied 
torth with an invitation in his pocket 
to any one who would help his friend 
out with a few lines, he had dropped 
them about in a good many other 
quarters. He had secured the attend¬ 
ance of Simson and Maple of the Shell, 
and of Bateson and Jukes of the 
“ Babies,” and, with a view to ingra¬ 
tiate himself with some of his neigh¬ 
bours on the first floon he had bidden 
to the banq^uet Wake, ^ngen Wignet, 
and Sherriff of the Fifth, and actually 


prevailed upon Stafford to lend flu* 
dignity of a Sixth-form patroiiagi' to 
the rhmion. 

These heroes were naturallj- a littl<* 
disgusted on turning up at the rmi 
dezvous to find the room crowded, with 
scarcelj' standing space to spare, bv' a 
troop of hungry and noisy juniors. Th(‘ 
good hosts perspired with tlio lieat of 
the room, and, as guest after giic'st 
crowded in, began to look a little 
anxious at the modest fare on thetabh*, 
and speculate mentally" on liow fai* one 
loaf, one pot of jam, four pats of buttei*. 
a pint coff'ee-pot, and three-aiid-a-half 
teacups would go round the lot. At 
length, when Stafford arrived, and 
could not get in at the door foi* the 
crush, despair seized them. 

“ You kids had better liook it,” said 
Arthur, to half a dozen of the juniors, 
who had squeezed themselves into a 
front rank near the talde. “Theie's 
not room to-daj’. Come to-morrow.” 

Loud were the coniplunts, not un¬ 
mingled with threatenings and gibes, of 
these disappointi'd Babies. 

“What .a horrible shame ! ' exclaimed 
Jukes, in a very audible voice. “We 
were here first.*' 

“ Do ou hear ?—cut I ” repeated the 
host. 

“Come along,” said Bateson ; “what's 
the use of bothering about a crumV) and 
a half ajiiece ? 1 never saw such a 

skinny spi^sid in all mj’ da^^s.” 

And in the t(ni j^ears which compre¬ 
hended Master Bateson’s “days’’ lie 
had had a little experience of tliat sort 
of thing. 

The company being now- i-educed to 
eight, to wit, StaflTord, the four Fifth 
form bo.y.s, tlie two liosts, and Dimsdale, 
as.sumod more manageable proportions. 
There was room at lea.st to move an 
arm or a leg, and even to shut the door. 
But wlien it came to taking seats it still 
became evident that the table could by 
no po.ssibility hold more than six. 
Another crisis thereupon arose. Dims¬ 
dale was regretfully dismissed, and 
departed scarlet in the face, promising, 
as he slammed the door, to “ show up ’’ 
his hosts. These amiable worthie.s, 
much distressed, and not a whit cooler 
that the room was now comparatively 
empty, smiled feebly* at this threat, and 
arranged to sit on one another’s laps, so 
as to bring the compan,y finally down 
to the capabilities of the table. But at 
this juncture Stafford, who had grown 
tired of waiting, and evidently saw 
little prospect of conviviality in the 
entertainment, remembered that he had 
some work to do before morning school, 
and rose to leave. 

“ Why, we’ve not begun yet,” gasped 
his hosts. 

“ I reall j" must go. Thanks for asking 
me. I’ve enjoyed it so much,” said the 
amiable prefect, departing. 

“Look here, I se^y” expostulated 
Arthur, “j-ou might stay. I’ll get 
some eggs, or a herring, if you’ll 
st^.” 

But the guest of the morning was 
beyond reach of these blandishments, 
and with muttered reflections on huiiian 
depravity generally, the hosts took a 
seat at each end of the festive board, 
and bade the four Fifth form fellows 
fall to. 

They had already done so. One had 
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cut the loaf, another had meted out the 
jam, another liad poured out the coffee, 
and another had distributed the butter. 

“Have some coffee ? ’ said Wake, plear 
santly, to Dig ; “ very good stuff.” 

“Thanks,” said Dig, trying to look 
grateful. “ Ill wait till there’s a cup to 
spare,” 

“ If you’re putting on the eggs, ’ said 
Ranger, contidentiafly, to Arthur, “keep 
mine on an extra fifteen seconds, 
please. I like them a little hardish.” 

“Awfully sorry,” said Arthur, with a 
quaver in his voice ; “ jolly unlucky, 
V)ut we’re out of eggs. Got none in the 
place.” 

“ Oh, never mind,” said Ranger, re¬ 
assuringly. “ The herrings will do 
quite as well. Stafford may not fancy 
them, but we do, don’t we, you chaps V 

“ Rather,” said Sherriff, thoughtfully 
scooping out the last remnants of the 
jam from the pot. 

Arthur looked at the baronet and the 
l>aT‘onet looked at Arthur. Things were 
growing desperate, and at all risks a 


diversion must be fnade. What could 
they do i Dig had a vague idea of 
creating a scare that Smiley had gone 
mad ; but as the animal in qu(*stion was 
at that moment peacefully reposing on 
I the hearth, there seein(‘d little pioba- 
I bility of this panic “ taking.” Then he 
! calculated the possibilities of secretly 
cutting away one leg of the table, and 
so covering the defects of the meal by 
; an unavoidable catastrophe. But he 
had not his penknife about him, and the 
tw’o table-knives were in use. 

Arthur at this point came gallantly 
and desperately to the rescue. 

, “ I say, you fellows,” began he, ignor¬ 

ing the hint about the herrings, “ do 
you want to know a regular lark ?” 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed Oakshott, not hav¬ 
ing the least idea wliat his friend was 
going to say, but anxious to impress 
111)011 his guests that the joke was to be 
a good one. 

“\Vliat is it?” asked Wignet, who 
luwi'v b(‘lif*ved in any one else’s capa- 
citi(*s for stoi'y-telling. 


“Why,” said Arthur, getting up a 
boi.sterous giggle, “you know Raihsford, 
the new master ? ” 

“ Of course. What about him ] ” 

“ Well — keep it dark, you know. 
Shut up, Dig, and don’t make me laugh, 
I say--there's such a gmnd joke about 
him.” 

“Out with it,” siiid the guests, who 
were beginning to think again about 
the herrings. 

“ Well, this fellow'—1 call him Marky, 
you know'—Mark’s engage<l to my sis¬ 
ter, and— 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! ” chimed in I)ig. 

“ And—he calls hei' ‘ I heard 

him. Oh, my w ig ! ” 

This last exclamation w’as caused V‘y 
his looking up and catching sight of 
Railsford standing at the door. 

The Master* of the Shell had in fact 
called up in a friendly way to ask how 
Sir Digby Oakshott’s arm was after the 
accident of the previous night. 

{To be cojithiv.fd.) 


WOLF-HUNTING IN EUSSIA. 

Bv A . (!. Nash, of St. Petersiu ro, 

Author of '• Pimt Cniu'c in an lee-Doat," etc. 


A S a rule the tw'o parent-wolves, wdien 
hunted, break cover almost simultane- 
ou.sly at different points ; and wdiile all the 
w'oIMiounds are engaged in the pursuit, 
their hopeful family, seeing the coast clear, 
make off* into the steppe to find .shelter in 
another forest or in the long grass. 

In a short time the re.st of the family is 
turned out hy the harriers. One wolf 
comes out straight upon me, pausing 
sliglitly as he first catches sight of the 
hounds, but immediately after continuing 
his ungainly trot in my direction. When 
almost in a parallel line with me, I loose 
iny hounds with an encouraging shout, and 
urge mv horse to full speed, gathering up 
the leash meanwliilc, as it trails behintf. 
The wolt, too, is going along at his best 
speed, but the bounds, better than he in 
a “sprint” race, are gaining at every 
l>ouna, and the wolf turns liis bead in lifs 
lliglit to display tAvo formidable roAv.s of 
teeth to his pursuers. Noav Clierkess, 
shooting ahead of his comrade, runs up 
alongside and seizes the Avolf at the back 
of the neck, a.s a Avell-hred hound should. 
Both roll over, but the superior strength of 
the wild animal enables him to shake him¬ 
self loose from the grip of Clierkess, and, 
with a spiteful snap which does not take 
effect, to continue his flight. But the 
check has given time to Chechenitz to come 
up, and, passing his defeated fellow, he 
throws himself at the Avolf, and both go 
down together. During the scuffle Cherkess 
dashes again into the midst, and noAv both 
the good hounds are holding the Avolf firmly 
bv the ears, and, in spite of all he can do, 
Avill not relax their grip. Hastily galloping 
up, I spring off’ my horse and step in to 
give the coup dc ardcc. At a favourable 
moment, seizing the Avolf by the hind leg, 
to expose his .side, I plunge ray dagger 
into his heart. The hounds are still un- 
Avillin^ to let go his ears, and its needs a 
^ood dealof conquilsion ere they do so ; for 
it is a peculiar characteristic of tliis breed 
to hold on like grim death to anything into 
which they have fixed their fangs, and 
cases are not wanting in which a game 
hound ha.s been known to die on his prey 
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from-slieer suffocation, in refirsing to loosen 
his grip, though panting for breath, after a 
long run. 

I drag the body to the bu.sbes for conceal¬ 
ment, since I cannot .single handed hoist 
tlie heavy carcass liehind the saddle ; for 
my hoi'se has a decided aversion to Avolves 
in general—even dead ones--and plunges 
• eA'ery time I make the attempt. Gathering 
my hounds a<'ain on the leash, I gallop off’ 
to the left, AAdiere I know, from the Avheel- 
ing motion of the hoi'seinen, that something 
is lieing hunted, and is running, first one 
Avay, then anotlicr, to avoid the hounds. I 
arrive in time to join in the pursuit, and 
have the satisfaction of seeing my dogs 
assist materially in another capture. In¬ 
stead of killing "the w'olf, the hunter prefers 
to take tills one alive, and reserve it for the 
young hounds, Avho had never yet even seen 
a Avolf. While the hounds are still holding 
it, the hunter seizes an op|)ortiinity of 
getting astride the animars back, and the 
hounds being driven off’, he grasps the 
Avolf’s ears so as to prevent it from turning 
its head. A stout piece of green Avood is 
thrust betAveen his jaAvs by another hunter 
as lie snarls and bites at bis ca])tors ; then 
tlie raAv leatlicr leasli is bound tightly 
round bis muzzle and neck ; his legs are 
tied toother, and he is laid by in the shade 
until the arrival of the cart in Avlntdi he is 
to be carried. C!6nsiderable strength and 
experience are necessary to take a 
“ periarok ” alive ; for if once the Avolf is 
able to turn his neck, let his rider look out 
for a very ugly bite. 

But liark ! !s^akita is Avinding his hom, and 
by the notes Ave know it is the “ gathering 
call.” From their difl’erent stations the 
hunters come riding in and collect round 
hkn; but he still reiieats the call to bring 
the loitering harriers out of the forest. 
AVhen all are collected, the hamers are 
coupled togetlier again, the wmh^es jilaced 
in tne “telega” Icart), and we sit doAA'n to 
a simple meal of cold meat Avashed doAvn 
Avith “ krass.” Meantime the dogs are 
Avatered, the girths of the horses are 
loosened, and the whole hunt enjoys an 
hour’s rest before proceeding to the" next 


Avood, Avhither a couple of Avolves and 
seA'eral foxes and hares haAc escai>ed. 

But enough has ]»een said to enalde the 
’ reader to form an idea of Avhat Avolf-liunting 
I is like, so I Avill relate the slight adventure 
I Avhich befell me Ailieii Avolf-liuntiiig, ami 
conclmle Avith the description of another 
manner of folloAving the .same sjKu t. Well, 

! as to tlie adventure. But I must prefa<?e 
I this with a single remark. In the account 
I of the Avolf-liunt alK)ve, I said that the tAvo 
I old Avolves Avere allowed to escape. This is 
j hy no means always tlie ease. AVhen there 
I are fifteen or tAventy mounted men Avith 
dogs in the field, and the “ island ” is not 
j too large, the absence of the five or six 
leashes of hounds launched at the tw'o 
parent-Avolves is not sufficient to sjioil the 
chance of taking all the younger ones left 
in the forest. It is only Avhen tlie forest is 
spai-selv guarded tiiat tlie old ones must Ije 
alloAved to dejiart ; otheiAvise, as I have 
explained, they are very often successful in 
I this conlrivance for the esoa|>e of tlie rest 
i by drawing all the pursuit upon theni- 
I selves. 

! On the day of which I sjieak Ave mustered 
in all about twenty riders. The forest 
Avhere the wolves lay Avas a])propriately 
named Iia' the i>easants. “Wolf’s tiate,” and 
I formed tlie central portion of a lielt of thi^ 
great AAOods, Avith a few score of yards' 
space of undergroAvth between tliem. Tlii.s 
' Avixid Avas com])l0tcly surrounded by ns, 
Avlio Avere concealed a.s Avell as tlie nature of 
tlie ground permitted, and the harriers 
Avere throAvn in at the far end to prevent 
the escape of the AvoBes to the adjoining 
Avood. At the other end, Avhitlier the 
animals Avoiild lie driAen, I Avas posted ; 
horse, hounds, and man concealed among 
the trees on the outskirts of the last group 
of the forest-belt. 11 A\’as a x>ost of honour, 
as being a A^ery likeh' place for a good 
chance of taking a Avolf; but as my hounds 
Avere young, light dogs, my neare.st neigh¬ 
bour Avas a Circassian, who held a pair of 
splendid experienced animals, fit to tackle 
the biggest wolf tliat might present him¬ 
self. Soon after the harriers were in the 
wood they gave tongue, and presently a 
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“wolf broke cover at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from me, mucli too far away to war¬ 
rant me in leaving; my post to join in the I 
pursuit, and I sat eagerly watching the i 
otiiers. Suddenly my liounds sprang to their , 
feel, and, looking in the direction to which 
they had faced, 1 saw a full-grown wolf 
issuing from the extremity of the wood, and 
making for that which I was guarding. 

The distance between the woods was 
alMuit eighty paces, and he was al>out sixty 
►aces distant when I first caught sight of 
lis muscular grey body rising and falling 
as he slowly galloped towards me. I waited 
a minute, and tlien slipped my houiuls, 
more to attract the Circassian's attention to 
the wolf than anything else, for they were 
far too light to be of any service. The 
pluckv little animals went straight for him, 
and sfiglitly turned him from Id's course, so 
that we headed towards the Circassian, who 
was posted about a hundred yards away 
liehind me to mv left. Hearing my halloo, 
and seeing the liounds in jiursuit, he rode 
towards me, and then, catcliing sight of the | 
wolf, loosed his big hounds at it almost in 
its face. One noble dog without hesitation 
.sprang right at the brute's neck, but was sent 
flying two gwal yards. The second made 
an attack, and fared no better ; but the 
w’olf s course w’as checked, and two new' 
combatants appeared upon the .scene, an¬ 
other hunter having galloped up. My little 
hounds kept making suajis at the wolf's 
hind legs, as the four others w'irh savage 
enerti^^v threw themselves upon him ; but, 
in spite of all their efforts, he was gradually 
neariug the forest, in the depths of wdiicli 
he would find perfect security. 

I had been somewhat left behind in the 
pursuit, and when I arrived on the scene 
the wolf was within a dozen paces of the 
forest, the hounds were relaxing their 
energy, and the hunters present diil not at* ! 
tempt to dismount, feeling sure that the j 
wolf would succeed in reaching shelter ere [ 
tliey coiibl approach him on foot. But I i 
was unw'illing that w'e should lie thus 
Imffled; so, hastily springing from my 
horse, I drew' my dagger and ran towards | 
the group of scuffling animals. In my 
anxiety to head the wolf I incautiously ap¬ 
proached it from the front, and thrust my i 
dagger into its side. That instant with 


enormous strength it threw' off the hounds 
and made a grab at my hand ; but fortu¬ 
nately just then one of tlie dogs pinched it 
so shrewdly in the Hank as to divert it, and , 
my hand, pa.ssiiig Ijetween its jaws, w'as 
iiierelv slightly scored with its teeth, which 
closect a second later with a snap like a 
steel trap. The hound, .a lx*autiful black 
one, was stretched bleeding on the grass, 
and the wolf continued its career towards 
the forest, leaving a broad red track be- J 
hind. 

Vexe<l that it had escai»cd, and, I am 
ashamed to say, burning with rage at the ' 
narifjw escaj>e I had had of losing my hand, I 
I «niickly overtook the gallant hounds, w’ho i 
still stuck close to their enemy, and thrust- | 
ing my way close up to the wolf, again pre- 
)ared to dispute the passage. Instinctively 
le turned his fury on me as the w-orst of his I 
foes, and seizing my leg in his strong jaws, ' 
bit clean through stout riding-lM»ots, trou- ; 
sers and all, to the bone. I thought the | 
bone was broken, and hacked rather wildly 
at his mouth, nearly severing a tooth, and 
then plunged the wea]>on to the hilt in his | 
moutli. At this moment our ('ireassian at¬ 
tendant, seeing my fix, ran to my help, and 
also stabbed tlie ferocious beast, who then j 
(fuitted bis hold on my leg, staggered ' 
several j»aces, and fell dead on tlie trampled . 
grass. Fortunately my i.iiuiies were not 
stirious, which the eiitia- ),**d state of the 
w’olf accounts for—having already received 
a wound which of itself w a^ fatal. 

“ Lucky for you he didn't catch your 
hand, sir,” says old Nikita on iicaring of 
it later on ; “ he would Inive cut it of! as 
! clean as sheai-s would.” And it is true, for 
the strength of the w’olf's jaw is such that 
he .snaps the thigh-lxme of a liorse with a 
single efl’ort. Most of the liounds were 
bleeding pretty freely, but only one received 
very bad wounds ; so after washing and 
dressing them a little we were all lit to con¬ 
tinue tlie hunt till its close a eouple of 
hours later. The wolf was a fine creature, 
in the prime of its strength, and slightly 
aliove the average in size. I hail him par¬ 
tially stiiHed as a hearth-rug, and he now' 
lies grinning at me as I sit at my writing- 
table. 

And now’ for the other mode of hunting, 
which I must descril»e in a few words. 


It is carried on in the late autumn by nmbt, 
and reipiires null mi led power of standing 
jHirfectly silent for a long time. The hunters 
start about ten o’clock at night, carrying 
with them in the Uhga their giin-s and—a 
sucking-pig in a bag ! They take up their 
places in the outskirts of a forest, at about 
a dozen yards from one another. The num- 
l>er of the party generally consists of two 
or three, as more are unneee>sary. One of 
the party takes charge of i><K)r piggy, who 
at once commences to express his disap¬ 
proval of the change from warm straw' to 
the frosty ground by loud squealing. If 
piggy shows signs resigning himself to 
fate and ceasing his vain lamentations, an 
energetic jK)ke into the bag causes a renewal 
of the concert. The wolves are attracted 
hy the noise, which they think proceeds 
from some belated little porker, and ap¬ 
proach in the direction of tiie .sound. The 
hunters ineanwlnle, carefully concealed, 
keep the most absolute .silence, not moving 
a finger (except that which keeps piggy in 
^ood voice), and await their approach. At 
length the burning eyes of the wolves may 
he seen glaring tlirough the darknes.s, and 
when they approach near enough each man 
aims at those points of light and fires. Of 
coin's^ this sport is somew hat dangerous, 
especially if carried on late in the year, 
when the wolves are emlKildened by hunger. 
It is bitterly cold work, too, and something 
iK^sides cohi sometime.s sends .a sort of shiver 
down your back when .standing aln^ut in the 
dark forest with the blood-curdling howling 
of the wolves elo.^e at hand. 

Hunting of all kinds almost is to lie had 
in the Kussian Emj)ire. Be>itles wolves 
there are hears, elks, lynxes, many kinds 
of deer, Isiars, sable, foxes, and innu¬ 
merable liares; w bile sni|XN blackccM*k, 
woodcock, wild duck, partridges, and grouse 
are also exceedingly plentiful. 

The Kussians, a.s a rule, are not so fond 
of s|K)rt as we ; hut those w ho are lovers of 
hunting enter into it with the greatest 
ardour, h’rom 400 to 1,000 roubles, /.c., 
£40 to £100, are occasionally paid for a 
.single hound ; and one well-bnown gentle¬ 
man in the Government of \'oronescli has 
taken as many a-s thirty-six wolves, sixty 
seven foxes, and a humlred-arid-forty harea 
in the course of one hunting season !* 


J ANE, or Jinnie, as she was more fre- ' 
quenily called—one of the common , 
brown Indian monkeys—was captured one . 
day during a heavy Hood that had risen too | 
suudenly to permit of her escaping from 
the fig-tree in w'hich she had passed the , 
niglit to the higher grounds, and brought I 
to my bungalow' in a very wet and draggled i 
condition by some boatmen. 

She had resisted as much as possible, and 
sundry bites and scratches on the legs and 
arms of her captors Ixrre testimony to her 
gallant struggle for lilierty. She "had hy 
no means come off “scot free,” and wiis 
considerably bruised and knocked alnuit, 
but was no sooner turned out of the basket 
into my verandah than she again renew’ed 
hostilitie.s, and it was some time ere I siic- 
<.eeded in fixing a belt ami light chain on 
her, and securing her to one of the bamboo 
posts. 

In les.s than a week she wa.s reconciled fo 
her new' situation, and became friendly and 
companionable, but, probably recollecting 
she owed her captivity to coloured folk, 
she, from the first, show'ed an unconquer¬ 
able aversion to natives, and many a bite 
did unwary vi.sitors receive w'hen coming 
within range of her chain. The bare-leggcil 
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servants kept a respectful distance, and I 
had to put up a notice warning all comers 
to avoi»l her particular end of the verandah. 

To Eurojiean visitors and dogs Jinnie 
was most afi'able, and seemed never so 
happy as when allowed to examine human 
strangers—if of the riglit (Munplexion—or 
the numerous canine acquaintances they 
almost alw’ays brought w ith them. 

Her attentions to the former were jiecu- 
liar. She would commence hy climbing 
all over them, and, if allowed, would turn 
everything out of their pockets, winding up 
by popping in her head to s(m» nothing had 
been lett behind. Then the hat would be 
removed, not by any means w itli a gentle 
hand—or paw, if y<>u ]>refer it—and the 
hair and head thoroughly exphued. 

One of rny visitors was perfectly bald, 
and, for protection from the limce Indian 
sun, wore a wig. The lir>l day of his 
acvpiaintance he .seated himself in a chair 
for the usual examination. Foekets liaving 
been overhauled, and tlicir contents scattered 
on the floor, off weni the hat, and Jane.s 
busy fingers were soon at work among the 
hair. A somewhat sharjx'r tug than u.siial. 
and down slid Jinnie to the lloor with the 
wig in her hand. The a.stonishmerit de- 


I picted in her face was most amu.sing: 
I she turned her prize over and over, then 
I inside out, holding it out at arm’s length, 
gtuing now at it and then into our faces 
with a most comical air of doubt ami uncer¬ 
tainty. At length, having satisfied her 
curiosity as far as the wig was concerned, 
she laid it aside, and, mounting the owner's 
shoulders, ])roceeded to insjx*et the simwth, 
polished pate, standing on tiptoe, and pass¬ 
ing her hands slowly over the surface of the 
head, as if studying phrenology. Evidently 
quite at a loss to account for the phenome¬ 
non, she sat ([iiiet for a few’ minutes, buried 
in reHection ; then a sudden idea seemed to 
' strike her, for, springing on to my Itack, 
j she commenced tugging and hauling at my 
hair with a vigour that brought the teai^ 

I into my eves, and ere my friend could pull 
j her oH' all four paws were tilled wiili locks 
I of my hair. Both of us laughed heariilv at 
the incident, but for a hmg tune idter- 
I ward, no one couhl allow Jinnie to inter¬ 
fere with his hair, as she was evidently 
' under the impression that it ought to corue 
I off, and would try her l>est to remove it. 

Like most of her trilK?, she was very mis- 
I ehievous, hut seMom iiidnigeil that pro 
pensity when any one was looking at her. 
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When she did manage to get hold of any¬ 
thing she would pull it in pieces or break it 
as quickly a» possible, and if interrupted 
would sit UT>on it—if not too large to l)e 
hidden in tnat way—or drop it over the 
side of the verandah, fold her hands, and 
put on a demure, unconcerned look the 
very picture of innocence. 

lint, as sometimes hapi>ened, Jinnie would 
cet loose, and then there was no end of a 
^ther. No native would attempt to catch 
her, and if I hai)j)ened to Ije out in the 
plantation, or otlierwise engaged, Jinnie 
had the premises all to herself, and gene¬ 
rally contrived to do a tremendous amount 
of damage meantime. 

One hot morning I had ordered the break- 
fast-table to l)e brought out into the norch, 
expecting some visitoss, and was engagetl 
among the tea-pickers, nearly a mile from 
home, when a breathless messenger came 
running up with the information that Jinnie 
had broken her belt, and, to use the man's 
exaggerated words, was “ breaking the 
house up.” 

No use listening tQ details, so away I 
galloped, as hard as the pony could lay legs 
to the ground, reaching the bungalow just 
as my expected guests arrived, and a pretty 
state of alFairs awaited us. 

Cups, saucers, sjwons, forks, had l)een 
recklessly thrown in all directions. The 
once snow-white cloth, half dragged from 
the table, was stained all over with many 
hues. Here lay the remains of the butter¬ 
dish side by side with a broken pickle- 
bottle. A jar of marmalade, turned ui>side 
down in the centre of the table, kept com¬ 
pany w’ith the empty cruet-l)ottles, for the 
mischievous little creature, to complete the 
damage, had pulled out, or oft', all the 
stoppers, and emptied the contents into the 
general muddle, so that mustard, |>epper, 
oil, and vinegar formed a huge splodqc in 
the middle of the cloth, and it needed but 
a glance to see that the horrible mess had 
been rolled in by the author of the damage. 

My gre^-haired servant looked the pic¬ 
ture of dismay, as, assisted by the cook, 
who had armed himself with the kitchen- 
ladle, they gathered up the fragments and 
rearranged the breakfast-table. As for 
Jinnie, she, I knew, was oft* to the jungle, 
and would not return till sun.set, so we 
made the best of matters. It was very late 
when her la<ly8hip came home, creeping 
slowly into the verandah and eyeing me 
with sidelong glances as I sat pretending to 
read a newspa|)er. She looked about as if 
-expecting to see some portions of the morn¬ 
ing's wreck, but, not finding any, mustered 
up confidence to perch herself on the veran- 
dali railings at a safe distance, assuming 
her innocent air, till, by a sudden spring, I 
managed to catch her by the ear, then, 
taking her to where the broken remains 
had Ijeen set aside for the pui-pose, Jinnie 
received her reward from a light cane. 

On these occasions she always made a 
terrible to do, but, as the punisliment was 
never very severe, I am afraid it had no 
lasting eflfect, the delights of l>eing in mis¬ 
chief being too strong to lie resisted, so ^ 
had to depend more on daily examination 
of her chain than punishing her for mis¬ 
deeds committed when loose—going on the 
principle of “prevention l^eing better than 
cure.’ 

As she seemed fond of nlaying with dogs 
anti cats, I, with considerable diftieulty, 
obtained a half-grown baby monkey, hoping 
she would take a fancy to it, and that its 
T>oHsession won hi keep her out of nuHchief, 
but, after fondling it for some time she 
commenced to bang the p<K>r little thing 
abijut in such an tiutrageous manner that I 
had to take it away from her. 

Dogs and cats—full grown—seemetl to 
take to Jinnie on first introduction, and 
though resenting her strenuous attempts to 


pull their tails out by the roots, which was 
ner way of greeting such new ac(iuaint- 
ances, became wary enough to take care of 
such ap|»endages, and generally romjied 
and frolicked to her and their hearts’ con¬ 
tent. Puppies and kittens, when unaccom- 

E anie<l by their mothers, were very roughly 
andled, being pulled ahiut till they lost 
their tempers, as most liabies will when 
bullied, and then dropjjed over the sitle of 
the verandah or swung aside by their tails 
or ears, whichever their tormentor con¬ 
sidered handiest. 

Strong as Jinnie was for her size, and 
quick at limning up her ^xist to avoid the 
consequences of a too vigorous onslaught 
on her victims, she did not always escajie 
the well-deserved ])enaltyof her impudence, 
having the life nearly shaken out of her 
one afternoon by an old bull-terrier, whose 
stumpy tail, after vainly tugging at with 
l)oth hands without apparently disturbing 
its owner’s temper, she seized with her 
teeth. This proved too much for the 
usually well-ljeliaved elderly doggie, who 
turned and sluKik her as if she were a rat, 
till her cries and shrieks brought us out to 
her rescue. She never presumed to meildle 
with that old visitor or his tail after that 
lesson, and w'henever he apjieared kept at 
the top of her post. 

On lier voyage to England, Jinnie nearly 
found a watery grave. 

I usually chained her up on the roof of 
one of the sheep-pens, where she could 
get at nothing, ana was out of every one’s 
way. Unfortunately, one of the crew’ 
brought up a globe of gold-fish one morn¬ 
ing that he had purchased at Malta, and, 
not noticing Jinnie, unwarilv placed it 
within her reach. Jinnie, probably think¬ 
ing the lish had not room enough in the 
glolie, dablied in her paws, and ere I could 
interfere had thrown them all overboard, 
and I had very great diftieulty in j)revent- 
ing the owner pitching her after them, 
w hich, in his passion at the occurrence, he 
endeavoured to do. Jinnie found so many 
opjiortunities of indulging in mischief in 
England that I was obliged to send her to 
a local zoological garden, where I am [ler- 
mitte<l to visit her as often as I wish, and 
she seems contenteil, and agrees well with 
her numerous companions in the sj»acious 
monkey-house. u. w. 
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Problem No. 195. 
By Mits. Sophie Sciiett. 



GO-BAN. 

(See tul. vi., jxtge 0, and vol. viii., pa^c 3615. 

Game No. 7. 

Played last month lietw'een L. S. and 
H. M., the latter playing the white men. 

Black (L. S.) placed his first man on the 
square f5, then White placed one on d4. 
Black now jiiaced his second man on e5, and 
White follow ed w ith his second on e4. The 
entire record of the game is this :— 


BLACK. 

WHITE. 

1. fo 

d4 

2. e5 

e4 

3. d5 

••J (o) 

4. f4 

f;i 

5. d6 

gJ {b) 

6. c7 

1)8 

7. f6 

14) 

8. e3 

14 

9. f7 

fH 

10. g4 

eO 

11. b7 

c3 

12. c4 

go (c) 

All the men 

are now ])lace<l. 


board presents the following appearance. 



The moving of the men wa*^ the following. 


13. 

f7g7 

c5 1>5 

14. 

e3 d3 id) 

b3 

15. 

(13 c3 

1)5 < •5 

16. 

f4 e3 (c) 

f3 f4 

17. 

g7 f7 

f8 e7 

18. 

c7 c6 

g3f2 

19. 

cG 1)5 

Sc7 

20. 

1)7 a6 

c7 (17 

21. 

c3 (13 

12 e2 

22. 

f7g7 

b3 c3 

23. 

g" g6 

1*6 ao 

24. 

g6 ho 

f4 13 

25. 

(13 d2 

c:; d3 

26. 

h5 h4 

a5 1)6 

27. 

f5 f4 

g5 f5 ( 

28. 

h4 go 

15 g6 

29. 

f6fo 

g6 h5 

30. 

f5 g6 

h5 h6 

31. 

g4 f5 

ho h5 

32. 

g6 h6 » five. 



NotE-S. 


I WHITKJ 8-h 10=18 1.ic es. 

White to play, and mate in four (-i) inoveii. 


(rt) White is obliged to place a man on c5 
or g5 to prevent Black from getting four 
men in a line in the fifth row, for as soon as 
he were to get them. White could not hinder 
him from filing the fifth and thus winning 
the game. 

(6) White is again comj»elled to stop the 
threatened row in the diagonal. 

(c) Obligetl to play the last man there 
(not on b3), else Bla< k would win in two 
more moves by playing the man from ffi to 
go, and g4 to lio. 

(rf) He must jday this or c4 b3, for should 
ho play f6 e7. White would win thus : —14, 
c3 1)3, lo, c4 c3 (to prevent d4 c3), b3 c4, 
and then Ki, g7 f7, 1)5 a4 = five, 

(e) Compelled, to block the diagonal. 

{/) A bad move, which allowa Black tc 
win in five more moves. 














Corrcspon'bcncc. 


An Old Subscribkr.—.U n rule uiider-stewards 
begin life as boys in restaurants or hotels. In 
towns like Liverpool their masters get to know 
the stewards of the ships, and a word from them 
puts them in the ninumg. You can, of course, 
apply direct to the company, but your want of 
experience would tell against you. Often, how¬ 
ever, the captains All up the vacancies from out¬ 
siders. If you want to work your passage out it 
will do yoii no harm to go as an under-steward ; if 
you want to stay at sea better ship as a boy, and 
apply at the Mercantile ^larine Ottlce as to how to 
do it. 

Cutter (Leith).—There are Biddle s '• Model Yacht¬ 
ing," published by Wilson, 156, Minories; and 
Grosvenor’s “ Model Yachts," published by L. 

Gill, 170, Strand. 

F. Pott’KLL.—1. The letters R. S. V. P. are the initials 
of '• R^pondez s'll vous plait,'* which, being trans¬ 
lated, is ' Please re^dy." The initials Wei's adopted 
to save time, but it does not seem to occur to 
those who use them that it takes less time still to 
write in plain English. 2. About a sovereign, 
reckoning your own time as unpaid. 

R. J. Wilson.—T he conditions var>-, but as a rule 
candidates have to be over 6ft. 7lu., and older than 
eighteen. 

Pknsbroso.— It is not our custom or intention in | 
these pages to encourage boys to waste their time i 
in dgbbling in party politics. 

Slogger.— Mr. A. W. Fenner, of 10, Seymour Street, 
r -ston Square, charges ton shillings for fitting a 
naw blade to an old handle, ana six shillings and 
sixpence for fitting a new handle to an old blade. 
Binding a bat handle costs ninepence. 

C. E. Browne.—F inish the cleaning of the brass 
with a rag made slightly greasy with vaseline or 
paraffin. Any other oil will do harm. 

Mancdniensis.— There is nothuig Illegal in your 
omitting to sign yourself with all your Christian 
names or initials ; but in official documents it is as 
well to give them, so as to secure identification. 

A. C. Janes.—J ohn Gibson, the sculptor, measured 
the Queen for a statue, and according to him she 
wa.s then exactly five feet high. What her height 
is now we do not know, but it is probably less than 
that 

Charlie.—T oo many questions. It matters not 
what balls you use for juggling, but they are best 
of the same weight as brass ones. The easiest way 
of identifying stamps is by the illustrated cata¬ 
logue. Glass tanks are the best for aquariums. 

Zealandia.— 1. The three islands in the Straits of 
Corea forming Port Tlaniilt^jn are »odo, a mile 
broad and three and a half miles long: Suuhodo. 
half as big ; and Observatory Island, which is very 
small. 2. Labuan has a population of 6,000 ; Singa- 

{ )ore has 165,000; Hong Kong has 180,000; Socotra 
tas 4,000. 3. There is only oiie railway across 

Panama at present. 

Ulster.—T ry a course of machine drawing at one of 
the Science and Art Classes. You will there be¬ 
come acquainted with a branch of the work, and 
with people likely to put you in the right path. 
The cost is merely nominal. The nearest class 
you can find on referring to the Science Direc¬ 
tory, price sixpence, post free, from the Secretary, 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
London. 

E. W. B.—1. Float a wash of milk over the drawing' 

2. The clubs should weigh about sixteen pounds 
the pair, and cost something under ten shillings. 

A. W. Field.— l. Edward l. tvas a much greater king 
in every way than Edward iii., and much more 
successful. 2. The House of York claimed through 
Lionel of Antwerp. The House of Lancaster 
claimed through John of Gaunt, and Lionel was 
the third son of Edward m., while John was the 
fourth. 




F. C. Marriott.-S ee page 445 of our 
fourth volume for an article on Silk- 
wonus. 

W. JonL>'. -Why not try? We fancy 
your patronymic would he rather 
against your being taken for a Scotcli- 
man. The privilege generally goes by 
paternal descent, but much depends 
on the state of the recruiting market. 

CROMWELL. - Too long to answer. All 
the l)ook8 but .Schiller, Burton, and 
Spedding out of print. Give the list 
to a local secondhand bookseller, or 
advertise it in “Exchangeand Mart " 
or "Publishers’ Circular." All the 
books are in the British Museum; 
most are in the London Library. Has 
not jour tree library several of them ? 

E. B. T.—You must join the School of 
Naval Architecture at Soutli Kensing¬ 
ton. 

Fred Lanyon.—Y es; mag¬ 
pies will learn to speak, 
but the custom of cutting 
the tongue is brutal and 
useless. They will eat 
anything, but should not 
be kept in a cage. Dock 
one wing, and let them 
run about. 

M. D.—“You cannot restrict 
a won! to its original mean¬ 
ing in this hurried, loosely- 
thinking world." You 
would put us in never- 
ending strife with our con¬ 
tributors. And why?—or, 
rather, how ? However, 
thanks. 




I 



THE MIDDY AND THE 
MOORS: 

AX ALGEKIXK STORV. 

Rr K. M. Raelantvne, 

Author of “ The PraiiHe Chief, ' “ Twice Uoxiffht," 
ttc., etc. 

CHAPTER II.—AMONG PIRATES—EN¬ 
SLAVED. 

W HEN GeoT-ge Fostt'r was again per- 
niittod to go on deck the sight 
tiiat he beheld was not calculated to 
comfort him in his mi.sfortunes. 

Several Moorish seamen were going 


*'Fool, Bind that prisoner!** 
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al)Out with bared legs and arms swish¬ 
ing water on the decks and swabbing 
up the blood with which th(‘y were 
bespattered. Most of these mtui weie 
more or less wounded and bandaged, 
for the crew of the merchantman they 
had attacked had offered a desperate 
resistance, knowing well the fate in 
store for them if captured. 

Tlie said merchantman, a large brig, 
sailed close alongside of the pirate 
vessel with a prize crew on board. Her 
own men, who were Russians, had been 
put in chains in the fore part of their 
vessel under the forecastle, so fis to be 
out of sight. Her olticers and several 
j)ass<mgers had been removed to the 
pii’at<*.’s quarter-deck. Among them were 
an old gentleman of dignified bearing, 
and an elderly hxdy who seemed to be 
supported, physically as well as men¬ 
tally, by a tall, dark-complexioned, 
noble-looking girl, who was evidently 
the daughter of the old gentleman, 
though whether also the daughter of 
the effterly lady young Foster could not 
discover, there being little or no resem¬ 
blance between them. The memory of 
his mother and sister strongly inclined 
the svmpathetic midshipman to ap¬ 
proach the party and offer words of 
consolation to the ladies. As he ad¬ 
vanced to them for that purpose, a doubt 
as to which language he should use 
assailed him. French, he knew, was the 
language most likely to be understood, 
but a girl with such magnificent black 
eyes must certainly be Spanish ! His 
knowledge of Spanish was about eq^ual 
to that of an ill-trained parrot, out 
what of that? Was he not a Briton, 
whose chief characteristic is to go in 
for anything and stick at nothing ? 

We do not venture to write down 
what he said, but when he had said it 
the blank look of the elderly lady and 
the peculiar look of the girl induced 
him to repeat the speech in his broken— 
his very much broken—French, where¬ 
upon the old gentleman turned to him 
gravely and SJiid, 

“ My vife is Engleesh, an’ my datter is 
Danish—no, not joost—veil, she is ’af- 
an’-’af. Speak to dem in your nattif 
tong.” 

“ You are not English, anyhow, old 
boy,” thought Foster, as he turned with 
a mingled feeling of confusion and reck¬ 
lessness to the elder lady. 

“ Pardon me, madam,” he said, “ but 
from the appeamnce of—of—your—” 

He was interrupted at this point bv 
the captiiin, who, hushed and blood- ! 
bespattered from the recent tight, came 
aft w'ith a drawn cimitar in his hand, 
and sternly ordered the young midship¬ 
man to go forward. 

It was a humiliating position to be 
placed in ; yet, despite the “ stick-at- 
nothing” spirit, he felt constrained to 
obey, but did so, nevertheless, with an 
air of defiant ferocity which relieved his 
feelings to some extent. The said feel¬ 
ings were utterly ignored by the pirate 
captain, who did not condescend even 
to look at him after the first glance, 
but turned to the other captives and 
orde.red them, in rather less stern tones, 
to “go below,” an order which was 
promptly obeyed. 

On reaching the fore pai*t of the 
vessel, Foster found several of the crew 
engaged in bandaging each others 
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wounds, and, from the clumsy way in 
1 which they w’ont to work, it was very 
clear that they were much more accus¬ 
tomed to inflict than to bandage 
wounds. 

Now it must be told that, although 
George Foster was not a suigeon, he 
had an elder brother who was, and w ith 
whom he had associated constantly 
w’liile he was studying and practising 
' for his degree ; hen *e he became ac¬ 
quainted with many ureful hicts and 
I modes of action connected with the 
j healing art, of whicli the w orld at large 
I is ignorant. Perceiving that one of the 
i pirates was bungling a very simple 
j operation, he stepped forward, and, 
with that assurance w’hich results na¬ 
turally from the combination of con¬ 
scious power and “ cheek,” took up the 
dressing of the wound. 

At first the men seemed inclined to 
resent the interierence, l)ut when they 
Siiw’ that the “ Christian *’ knew what 
he was about, and r)bs(;rved how well 
' and swiftly he did the wm-k, they stood 
aside and calmly submitt(;d. 

Foster was interi-uptetl, how’ever, in 
I the midst of his philanthropic work by 
Peter the Great, who came forw^ard and 
; touched him on the shoulder. 

“ Sorry to ’t’rupt you, sar, but you 
i come wid me.” 

I “Mayn’t I finish this operation first?” 
said Foster, looking up. 

“ No, sar. My orders is pruraptory.” 

Our amateur surgeon dropped the 
bandage indignantly and followed the 
n^ro, who led him down into the hold, 

I at the farther and dark end of w'hich 
he .saw several wounded men lying, and 
beside them one or two whose motionless 
and strai^tened fibres seemed to indi¬ 
cate that death had relieved them from 
earthly troubles. 

Amongst these men he spent the 
night and all next day, with only a 
couple of biscuits and a mug of water 
to sustain him. Next evening Peter the 
Greast came down and bade him follow 
him to the other end of the hold. 

“ Now, sar, you go in dare,” said the 
negro, stopping and pointing to a small 
door in the bulkhead, inside of which 
was profound darkness. 

Foster hesitated and looked at his 
big conductor. 

“ ’Bey orders, sar ! ” said the ^legrp, in 
a loud, stern voice of command. Tlien, 
stooping as if to open the little door, he 
add^, in a low voice, “ Don’ be a fool, 
massa. Svb-nvU / Das de word, if you 
don’ want a whackin’. It’s a friend 
advises you. Dere’s one oder prisoner 
dere, but he’s wounded, an’ won’t hurt 
you. Go in! w^on’t you ? ” 

Peter the Great accompanied the last 
words with a violent thrust that sent 
the hapless middy headlong into the 
dark hole, but as he closed and listened 
the door he muttered, “ Don’ mind my 
leetle ways, massa. You know Is bound 
to be a hy perk rite.” 

Having thus relieved his conscience, 
Peter returned to the deck, leaving the 
poor prisoner to rise and, as a first con¬ 
sequence, to hit his head on the beams 
above him. 

The hole into which he had been 
thrust was truly a “ black hole,” though 
neither as hot nor ^ deadly as that of 
Calcutta.. Extending his arms cau¬ 
tiously, he touched the side of the ship 


with his left hand ; with the other Ije 
felt about for some time, but reached 
nothing until he had advanced a stei>, 
when his foot touched something on tin* 
floor, and he bent down to feel it, l»iit 
.shrank hastily back on touching what 
he perceived at once w'as a human form. 

“ Pardon me, friend, wJioever ytm 
are,” he sivid, quickly, “1 did not mean to 
— t did not know—are you badly hurt' 

But no reply came from the wounded 
man—not even a groan. 

A va^ue suspicion crossed Foster's 
mind. The man might be dying of his 
wounds. He spoke to him again in 
French and Spanish, but .still got no 
reply ! Then he listened intently for 
his breathing, but all was as silent as 
the tomb. With an irre.sistible impulse, 
yet instinctive shudder, he laid his hand 
on the man and pjissed it up until it 
reached the face. The silence was then 
exjdained. The face was growing cold 
and rigid in death. 

Drawing Imck hastily, the poor youth 
.shouted to thc^se outside to let them 
know what had occurred, T)Ut no one 
paid the least attention to hi no He 
was about to renew his cries more 
loudly, when the thought occurred that 
l)erhaps they might attribute them to 
fear. This kept him (piiet, and he matle 
up liis mind to endure in silence. 

If there ha<l been a ray of light, how¬ 
ever feeble, in the hold, he thouglit his 
condition would have been more bear¬ 
able, for then he could have faced 
the lifeless clay and looked at it ; hut 
to know that it was there, within a f<M)t 
of him, without his being able to s«"e it, 
or to form any idea of what it was lik<\ 
made the ca.se terrible inde(‘d. Of cou tm* 
he drew back I’roin it as far as the little 
space allowed, and cru.shcxl himself up 
against the side of the vessel; but that 
did no good, for the idea occurred tohi.s 
excited brain that it might pos.sibly 
come to life again, rise up, and plunge 
against him. At times this tliought 
took such possession of him that he 
threw up his arms to defend himself 
from attack, and uttered a ha If-sup¬ 
pressed cry of terror. 

At last nature assei*ted herself, and 
he slept, sitting on the floor and le^iiiig 
partly against the vessel s side, partly 
against the bulkheatl. But horrible 
dreams disturbed him. The corpse 
became visible, the eyes glai*ed at him. 
the blood-stained face worked convul¬ 
sively, and he awoke with a shriek, fol¬ 
lowed immediately by a .sigh of relief 
on finding that it was all a dream. Then 
the horror came sigain, as he suddenly 
remembered that the dead man w%'i.s still 
there, a terrible reality ! 

At last pure exhaustion threw him 
into a dreamless and profound sluinlxu*. 
The plunging of the little craft ms it 
flew soutlnvard before a .stift' bi-eeze did 
not disturb him, and he did not aw’fike 
until some one rudely seized his iiruj 
late on the following day. Then, in the 
firm belief that his dream had come 
true at last, he uttered a tremmidous 
yell and struggled to rise, but a powei - 
ful hand held him down, and a dark 
lantern revealed a coal-black face gaz¬ 
ing at him. 

“ Hallo ! massa, hold on. I did tink 
you mus’ be gone dead, for I holler'd 
in at you ’nuff to bust de kittle-drum 
ob your ear —if you hab one ! ” 
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“Look there, Peter,’ said Foster, 
pointing to the recuuihent tigure, while 
he wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

“An ! poor feller. He gone de way 
ob all flesh ; but he goed sooner dan 
dere was any occasion for—tanks to de 
captain.” 

As he spoke he held the lantern over 
the dead man and revealed the face of 
a youth in Eastern garb, on whose head 
there was a terrible sword-cut. As they 
looked at the sad spectacle, and en¬ 
deavoured to arrange tlie corpse, the 
negro e.x.plained that the poor fellow 
had been a Greek captive who to save 
his life had joined the pirates and be- 
eome a Mussulman ; but, on thinking 
over it, had returned to the Christian 
faith and refused to take part in the 
bloody work which they were required 
to do. It was his refusal to tight on 
the occasion of the recent attack on the 
merchantman that had induced the 
captain to cut him down. He had been 
put into the prison in the hold, and 
carelessly left there to bleed to death. 

“ Now, you come along, massa,’’ said 
the negro, tiiking up the lantern, “ we’s 
all goin’ on shore.” 

“On shore! Where have we got tol” 

“ To Algiers, de city ob pirits; de 
hotbed ob wickedness; de home ob de 
Moors an’ Turks an’ Cabyles; and de 
cuss ob de whole wurld.” 

Poor Foster’s heart sank on hearing 
this, for he had lieard of the hopeless 
slavery to which thousands of Chris¬ 
tians had been consigned there in time 
past, and his recent experience of Moors 
had not tended to improve his opinion 
of them. 

A feeling of desiwiir impelled him to 
seize the negro by the arm as he Avas 
about to ascend the ladder and stop him. 

“ Peter,” he sjiid, “ I tliink you have a 
friendly feeling towards me, because 
you’ve calletl me massa more than once 
though you have no occasion to do so.” 

“ Hat’s ’cause I’m fond o’ you. I 
always wiis fond o’ a nice smood young 
babby face, an’ I tooked a fancy to you 
de moment I see you knock Joe Spinks 
into de lee scuppers.” 

“So—he wjis an Englishman that I 
treated so badly, eh 

“ Yes, massa, oii’y you didn’t treat him 
bad ’nut!'. But you obsarve dat I on’y 
calls you massa w’en we’s alone an’ 
friendly like. VYen we’s in public I 
calls you ‘sat’ an’ speak grufl*an’ shove 
you into black-holes.” 

“ And why do you act so, Peter ? ” 

“’Cause, don’t you see, I’s a hyperkrite. 
I tole you dat before.” 

“Well I can guess what you mean. 
You don’t want to appear too friendly i 
Just so. Well, now, I have got nobody 
to bike my part here, so as you are a 
free man I wish you woulcl keep an 
eye on me when we go ashore, and see 
where they send me, and speak a woid 
for n»e when it is in your power. You 
sfje, theyll give me up for drowned at 
home and never tind out tJiat I’m liere.” 

“ ‘ A free man ! ’ repeated the negro 
with an e.xpansion of nis mouth that is 
indesci ibable. “ You tink I’s a free man ! 
hut T’s a slabe, same as yourself, on'y 
de dilPrence am dat dere’s nobody to 
ransuin me, so dey don’t boder deir 
iie^ls bout me s’long as I do my work. 
If I don’t do my work I’m whacked ; if 
I rebel and kick up a shindy Fra 


whacked wuss ; if I tries to run away 
I’m whacked till I’m dead. Das all. 
But I’s not free. No no ! not at all! 
Hom sever I’s free-an-easy, an’ dat make 
de pirits fund o’ me, which goes a long 
way, for dere's nuflin’ like luo ! ” 

Foster heartily agreed with the latter 
sentiment and added :— 

“ Well, now, Peter, 1 will say no more, 
for as you profess to be fond of me, ana 
as I can truly say the same in regard 
to you, we may be sure that each will 
help the other if he gets the chance. 
But, tell me, are you really one of the 
crew of this pirate vessel (” 

“No, massa, on’y for dis vhige. I 
b’longs to a old sinmn* called Ibissan, 
what libs in de country, not far from de 
town. He not a bacl feller, but he’s 
obs’nit—oh ! as obs'nit as a deaf an’ 
dumb mule. If you want ’im to go one 
way just tell liim to go toder way—an’ 
you've got im ! ” 

At that moment the captain’s voice 
was heard shouting down the hatch¬ 
way, demanding to know what debiined 
the negro and his prisoners. He spoke 
in that junible of languages in use at 
that time among the Mediterranean 
nations called Lingua Franca, for the 
negro did not understand Arabic. 

“Coinin’, captain, cornin’,” cried the 
negro, in his own peculiar English— 
which was, indeed, his mother tongue, 
for he had been born in the United 
States of America. “ Now, den, sar” (to 
Foster), “wen you goin’ to move you 
stumps I Up wid you ! ” 

Peter enipnasised his ordei*s with a 
real kick, which expedited his prisoner’s 
tiscent, and, at the siime time, justified 
the negro’s claim to be a thorough- 
irnced “ hyperkrite I ” 

“ Where’s the other one ? ” demanded 
the captain, angrily. 

“ Escaped, captain ! ” answered Peter. 
“ How ! You must have helped him,” 
crie<] the capbiiu, drawing his ever- 
ready sword and pointing it at the 
breast of the negro, who fell upon his 
knees, clasped his great hands, and rolled 
his eyes in an apparent agony of terror. 

“ Don’t, captain. I i.sii\ wuth killin’, 
an’ w’en I’s gone, wlio'a cook for you 
like me De man escaped by jumpin’ 
out ob his body. He’s gone dead ! ” 

“ Fool ! ” muttered the pirate, return¬ 
ing his sword to its sheath, “ bind that 
prisoner, and have him and the others 
ready to go on shore directly.” 

Ill a few .seconds all the prisoners were 
miiged between the caoin hatchway 
and the mast. The hands of most of 
the men being loosely tied, to prevent 
trouble in case desperation sliould 
impel any of them to assault their cap- 
tors, but the old Dane and the lemales 
were left unfettered. 

And now George Foster beheld, for 
the first time, the celebrated city, which 
was, at that period, the terror of the 
merchant vessels of all nations that 
had dealings with the ^Mediterranean 
shores. A small pier and breakwater 
enclosed a harbour which was crowded 
wuth boats and shipping. From this 
harbour the town rose abruptly on the 
side of a steep hill, and was surrounded 
by walls of great strength, which 
bristled with cannon. The houses were 
small and square-looking, and in the 
midst, here and there, clusters of date- 
palms told of the almost tropical cha¬ 


racter of the climate, w'hile numerous 
domes, nfiiiaiM'ts, and crescents told of 
the Moor and the religion of Mohammed. 

But religion in its true sense had 
little footing in that piratical city, 
which subsisted on robbery and \ io 
lence, while criielt}’ and injustice of tlir 

f rossest kind were rampant. Whateve; 

slarilism may have taught them, it di( 
not produce men or women who liele 
the golden rule to be a virtue, and eei 
tainly few practisctl it. Yet we would 
not be undeistood to mean tlint there 
were none wdio did so. As there wen^ 
Christians in days of old, e\(*n in 
Csesar’s household, so there existed men 
and women wdio were distinguished by 
the Christian graces, even in the Pirate 
City. Even there God had not loft 
Himself without a w itness. 

As the vessel slow ly entered the har¬ 
bour under a very light breeze, she w as 
boarded by several stately officers in 
the picturesque costume—turbans, red 
leathern boots, etc.—peculiar to the 
country. After speaking a f(‘w minutes 
with the captain, one of the officers 
politely addressed the old Dane and his 
lamily through an interpreter ; but as 
they spoke in subdued tones Foster 
could not make out what was. .said. 
Soon he was interrupted by a harsh 
order from an unknow'ii Moor in an un¬ 
known tongue. 

An angry order invariably raised in 
our hero the spirit of rebellion. He 
flushed and turned a tierce look on the 
Moor, but that haughty and grave in¬ 
dividual was accustomed to such looks. 
He merely repeated his order in a quiet 
voice, at the same time traiislate<l it by 
pointing to the boat alongside. Foster 
felt that discretion wjis the better part 
of valour^all the more that there stood 
at the Moor’s back five or six powerful 
Arabs, who seemed quite ready to en¬ 
force his instructions. 

The poor middy glanced round to see 
if his only friend, Peter the Great, was 
visible, but he was not; so, wdth a 
flushed countenance at thus being com¬ 
pelled to put his pride in his pocket, 
lie jumped into tlie boat, not caring 
very much whether he should break 
his neck by doing so with tied hands, 
or fall into the sea and end his life in a 
shark’s maw ! 

In a few minutes he was landed on 
the mole or pier, and nuule to join a 
band of captives, apparently from many 
nations, who alreiidy stood waiting there. 

Immediately afterwards the band was 
ordered to move on, and as they marched 
through the great gateway in the mas¬ 
sive walls Foster felt as if he were 
entering tlie portals of Dante’s Inferno, 
and had left all hojie behind. But his 
feelings misled him. Hope, thank God ! 
is not easily extinguished in the human 
breast. As he tramped along the nar¬ 
row and winding streets, wliicli seenual 
to him an absolute laliyrinth, he began 
to take interest in the curious sights 
and sounds tl.at greeted him on eN ( ry 
side, and his mind was thus a little 
taken oft' himself. 

And there was indeed nun b there 
to interest a j^outh who had neviu seen 
Eastern manners or customs before. 
Narrow and steep though tin* streets 
were—in some cases so steeji that they 
formed flights of what may be styind 
broad* and sliallow staii s tli'^ v w ere 
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ci'ONvdecl with broii/f d men in ^•^lI*ied f<)?-in tin* <tnly <»peniny^ in a liiyli dead their bonds ivanoNcd, and wfne left tc 

Eastern costuine ; Moors in fez and , wall, with the e.\e<‘|)tiun (»f two holes tladr own devices, (^ach liaving I'eceived 

vest and red morocco slipjX'rs; about a foot square, which served as ^ two rolls of black bread before the 
Turks with turban and j)ipi‘ , Cabyles windows. This was the ilagnio, or j)ri- | jailor I’otired and locktHA them up for 
from the mountains; Arabs from the son. in which the slaves were put ejich , the night. 

plains; water-carriers with jar on j evening after the day's labour was over, Taking pos.^ession of an empty cell 
shoulder; Jews in sombre robes; there to teed and re.st on the stone lioor (leorge Foster sat down on the stone 
Jewesses with rich .shawls and silk ker- until flaylight .should call them forth ' floor and gazed at the wretehed crea- 

chiefs as headgear ; donkeys with pan- .'igain to i imewed toil. It was a gloomy tures around him, many of whom were 

niers that almost IdockcM the way; courtyard, with cells around it in which j devouring their black bread with 
camels, and veiled women, and many ‘ the captives slept. A fountain in the lavenous haste. The poor youth could 
other strange sights that OTirhei'o had up niiddh* kept the floor damp and st*emed hardly ladieve his eycjs, and it was some 
to that time only seen in picture-books. to provi* an attraction to various centi- j time liefore he could convince himself 
Pre.sently the band of cajitives halted pede.s, scorpions, and othei* noisome ! that the whole thing was not a dream, 
before a small door which was thickly ; creatuies which were crawling about. j but a terrible reality, 
studded with large nails. It seemed to i Heie the captives just arrived had | (To be coiuitmed.) 


EDRIC THE NORSEMAN : 

A TALK OK ADVENTUKE AND DISCOVERY. 

Bv J. F. HODCiEITS, 

Late Profesior and Crnrn Examiner at Moixoiv, Author oj ^'Harold, the Bou-Earl," '‘Jeein Dttbrnff," *' Kormak the Viking,” etc., etc 

CHAPTER XVI.—LAW AND .JUSTICE. 

T he more important chieftains of the of Norway, he ought to have protected punishment ? This was a matter for 

island were called together at the and rewamed. profound consideration, nor was it soon 

Ting, or All-Ting, where important “ Under these circumstances, she is that all the persr>ns present came to a 
matters had to be decided. Magni was dead to us—she is no tit companion for final understanding on the verdict. At 

chosen this year judge and pontiff-chief, our Northern women. So let her die last it was decret^d that, from certain 

uniting in one person the powers of as to her civil life. Her doom is ban- ' evidence which had been tendered, 

legislator, priest, and general. He was ishment. There, where the troll, her especially from the clear, straight- 

a most respected leader, not only for graiidmotlier, once lived, shall she re- forward testimony of Edric Sigvaldson, 

his courage and experience in w’ar, Init mail:. Two slaves shall l)e appointed it appeared that Thorward had been 

forhis wisdom and uncommon learning, j lier attcndaiif.s, but she shall never : led to slay those men by no malicious 

which fitted him to be a magistrate in leave the limits of that small estate on | feeling.s of his own, but out of honour 

peace. We have described the assembly pain of death. And sliould she disre- , and respect for female dignity, dis- 

of the Icelanders, called by themselves gard this .solemn judgment, and venture played by yielding to his wife's mali- 

the Ting, so we need only mention here to transgress these limits, her death | cious promptings, and therefore, though 

that the assembly on the present grave shall be as horrible as man can think— j to blame for what lie had thus done 

occasion was more than usually solemn, she shall be thrown alive down to the under her influence, he wa,s not so to 

The judges were assembled early; the everliving fires of Mount Hecla ! ” blame as would have been thecase had he 

S arties who had lieen accused—Frey- This sentence was received with due pei-foniud tlie cruel deed to gratifv his 

isa and her husband—had their seats applause. Then came tlie trial of her own revengeful pfissions. It had l>oen 

before the stone of judgment, within husband, Thorward, who, witli his usual pointed out how he had steadily refused 

the inner ring. Haco Olotfson, a known , blunt indifferenef*. acknowledged that to shiy the women, and Freydisa’s ixet 

Norwegian lawyer, had come on purpose j he slew the two Norwegians and their ! was perfectly in unison with Edric’s 

to coiHuict the pro.secution, because the j train. j evidence in Thorward’s favour, 

jieople murdered had been Norwegians. “Wert thou not induced thereto by j “ Therefore be it decreed,” said Mivgni, 

We have no reli.sh for such liorrid thy wife’s coun.sel F’ j in his summing up and sentence, “ tnat 

details a.s Avere brought forward at that “ I am here upon my trial a.s to : Thorward pays the usual fines for nian- 

memomble trial. No one came forward whether Helgi and Finnbogi and their slaughter according to the rank of each 
as compurgator to vouch for this un- men were slain by me or not. The of those he slew, and seeing these were 
happy woman's innocence, and the only question is not w/ty I slew them, but many he must be bardshed from the 
point her advocate (Lai*s Bersison of did I slay them. I confess I slew them, »S<uandinavian lands and sail to any 
8tromne.ss) could bring forward in her which, as I think, ends the matter ! As other land he pleases.” 
favour (namely, her being a Christian) to my wife ; what says the Havamdn This sentence was applauded in the 
told against her. “ For,” said Magni, j ‘ Trust not the words of women, for usual way, and then another cause was 
“ the light of Christian truth shining | their hearts have Ijeen made like the called. This was a civil action brought 
upon her soul should have illumined it | wheel that turns round, and caprice by Edric Sigvaldson, a swain (?>., a 
in A’erity, and may not now be biken and inconstancy rule woman’s breast! ’ youth—a young unmarried nianX 
a.^ a cloiik to hide a crime tliat not a Now if tlie old p^an writer could against his kinsman Ulf Eirikson, who 
single pagan on tlie island would ever warn so wisely as thi.s, how much better held the lands which formerly belonged 
have stooped to stain his or her soul must the advice be of Christian to Sigvald Eirikson, brother to Ulf. 
Avithal.” ^ teachers ? I have, however, great We know the circumstances of the 

Her(^ lie was interrupted by the respect for w^omen ; their thoughts are case, and so pass over all the opening 
plaudits of the whole assembly. Then often lovely, but the household where part in which the claims of Edric were 
he continued: “ Her doom should cer- the wonian rules falls to the ground, set forth. Ulf asked piermission to 

t:iinly have been a cruel death by tor- Lo ! I have said.” defend himself, which was accorded him 

(lire, but, as a Christian judge, I am The queer mixture of pai anism and at once. 

opposed to using torture to a Christian. Christianity displayed in this speech, “Yarl Ma^ni, chieftains, warrior-s 
Kor would I cause a woman to l)e put the respect to woman and the contempt merchants, friends. I stand before you 
to death in public, whether of pagan or of her rule, were so oddly blended that here in open ting accused of robtiug 
of Christian faith. But she has mur- in amore modern assembly there would Edric of his patrimony, whereas I only 
dered barbarously five Christian Avomen, | have been a laugh, but those grave take mv right, namely, the half of what 

and besides, by means of wily arts, ( warriors and merchants never smiled, his fattier left. My father (^ hom the 

induced her husband to slay Norwegian The question of the guilt of ThorAvard saints preserve) refused me what should 
men, whom, by the laAvs of Iceland and ceivseci with his confession, but his have been given me as Avell as to my 






brothers Vile tongues had slandered 
me, and I l)ecaine a beggar. But oh, 
the justice of the Scandinavian law ! 1 
can assert my claim to half my brother s 
land (after liis death), which 1 have done 
—the other half is Eldric’s. 

“My nephew comes from very far. 
So far indeed that no one knows the 
Noman’sland he says he has been help¬ 
ful to discover. I doubt the story. I 
believe him poor and cunning, pretend¬ 
ing to be rich and simple. 3ly reason 
for this thought is that I met him ver>' 
shortly after his return to Iceland clad 
in his proper garb—a poor and w'retchefl 
“tunic. I je.ered him somewhat on his 
humble dress, whereon he told a story 
■of having used that poor disguise to pay 
a visit in! 

“I .saw through that at once, for 
“the clothes sat too well upon him to have 
been borrowed from another. And 
shortly afterwards I saw him in the 
borrowed plumes which he now weai^ 
And which sit so abominably on him 
that all the world can see that they 
were never made for him ! ” 

“ Ulf Eirikson,” said Magni, “ I can’t 
aee thy drift. This anecdote is very 
silly and irrelevant. What can itmatter 
to a Scandinavian ting how a man 
•dresses ? ” 

“ Much, Yarl Magni; much. That 
dress wjis only borrowed just to make 
men think that he was able tp repur¬ 
chase for himself that land which I now 
bold His object was to get the whole 
from me. and by his haughty air and 
borrowea plum^e to pay no money 
down, passing his word to pay within a 
certain time, intending to elude all pay¬ 
ment by some trick ! He owned as much 
to me I’’ 

“Howl” exclaimed Magni—“owned 
he meant to trick thee i ” 

“ Aye, that he did ! Ask hu\\ ! ” 

Then >ftigni asked officially w^liether 
Edric really wished to trick his uncle. 

“ Yes, it IS true I did assume a gar¬ 
ment wdth intention to deceive, and I 
am bitterly ashamed. I never told a 
lie, but that deception seemed so like 
one that I have felt abased as I iiever 
dreamt my father’s son would feel.” 

There was a murmur round the ting, 
and all the “juries,” as we now should 
call them, regarded Edric with un¬ 
feigned surprise. 

Then Ulf went on triumphantly, “Said 
I not truth ? Now he will get no land 
from me on credit, for all his gold-edged 
tunic ! The pauper is not worth a mark 
of gold, much less two hundred ! ” 

“ Wouldst thou, then, sell thy half 
of the land in question to Edric for 
that sum ? ” 

“ Down on the nail, I would ; but not 
on credit.” 

“What dost thou say, Edric Sigvald- 
son? Wilt thou pay Ulf Eirikson two 
hundred marks to have thy father’s land 
entire 1 ” 

“ Yes, I will pay it willingly.” 

“ When wilt thou pay two hundred 
marks ? I will not give thee time—no, 
not a moment, for I will have the money 
first! Ha, ha ! Look at him, yarls and 
champions ! He seems not very w illing 
to put down the cash ! Ha, ha ! A verj*^ 
shallow trick! ” 

Said Magni, “Now then, Edric Sig- 
valdson, when canst thou pay this 
money t ” 
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“To-morrow% if he wishes it. But is 
that Oder binding 1 He may ask more 
to-morrow.” 

“He cannot. An offer made before 
tlie ting is much more binding than 
any other. He can’t go back from it; 
and if to-morrow thou canst pay the 
money, or within three days’ time, the 
land is thine. But touching thy at¬ 
tempted trick upon Ulf Eirikson ; that 
has not been explained. I am most 
grieved to think tliy father’s son should 
ever have descendefl to a trick, for I 
remember once upon a trial he was 
asked to tell the truth and fear not. 
Such anger as he showed I never saw ! 
‘ I always tell the truth ! ’ he roared. ‘ I 
would not gain eternal happiness by a 
lie, if it were possible to gam it so ; still 
less would I descend to lie for any 
earthly good ! And as to fear, I marvel 
any warrior should speak that word to- 
ether with my name ! I am too well 
nown to need defence on such a point 
as that / ’ 

“ Such was his speech, and all the ting 
resoundeil wdth applause — And thou 
his son ! Oh, Eklric Sigvald.soii! ’’ 

Then Edric related what we know 
alreadv of the “lying tunic,” and as 
the tale was told the true state of the 
case began to dawn on Ulf. 

“ Oh, ’ he exclaimed, “ w’hat an un¬ 
pardonable as.s am 1 ! I sef‘ it now* ! 
But surely, tingsmen, ye must see at 
once I only made tlie offer as a joki^ to 
show he had not even such a sum to 
give. Ye know my half of what was 
Sigvald’s land is worth at least a thou¬ 
sand marks*—nay. even nioi’e—and 
now' to .sell it for two liiinclred ! It was 
a jest, ye must admit it, tingsmen ! ” 

But ^fagni would not hear of Ulfs 
departure from his word. He made him 
yield possession of the land, and told off 
certain of the tingsmen to see the busi- 
ne.ss properly concluded. But he 
strongly cli.sapproved of the intended 
trick, and .said that if he had not b(?eii 
convinced that it w’as Edric's first at¬ 
tempt at any kind of disingenuousiiess, 
he would have given his decision on the 
ether side. But, as it was, the frank 
acknowledgment and evident repent¬ 
ance he had showm, combined with wdiat 
was known of Edric to induce him to 
insist .strongly on the offer standing 

The general opinion went with Magni, 
though some of the assembled w arriors 
thought Edric should have hatl a sharper 
les.son to cure him of any taste for 
trickery that might be lurking in his 
mind. Ulf was most furious; lie still 
maintained that he had been deceive<l, 
and led to form a wrong opinion of his 
nephew ’s means, and this had influenewl 
his offer. 

Edric asked leave to say a w ord or 
two, and this w^as granted. “I have 
confessed,” he said, “ the wofikness 
which had led me to a.ssume a jioorcr 
garb than 1 by right and custom ouglit 
to wear. I do repent the silly thouglit, 
but it w’as never carried out. WIumi 
U lf beheld me in my poorer dress I li.ul 
it on to show my motfier, and to explain 
to her my plan. Slie. made me see my 
error, and I w’as rushing to the ship to 
change my clothes when Ulf c.ame up 
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and met me. I threw the garments 
overboard. That I was seen in them 
by Ulf was just an accident. That the 
a.s.semble#l tingsiuen give the land to 
me for the tw'o hundred marks is very 
pleasing, especially w^hen I remember 
liow’ near I wrus to losing it. But 1 am 
Edric Sigvaldson, and may not taint 
my father’s name with anything like 
meanness. 1 therefore V)eg the tings¬ 
men to allow me to pay the thousand 
marks to Ulf, and, further, to present 
him with a spot of land belonging to 
me at Langa Ness. This will prevent 
my feeling that I owe my father’s land 
to any kind of trickery, or to an acted 
lie.” 

The whole assembly seemed delighted 
beyond measure wnth this speech. Ulf 
seemed less pleased than any, but .said 
nothing. He scowded around upon the 
tingsmen, and was going to depa^ 
when Magni called to him and said, 
“Ulf Eink.son, I have watched this 
cause with more than usual inteiest, 
and have formed my ow“n opinion on it. 
Hear, then, what I think. The old 
Norwegian law to which thou hast 
ai)pealed has certainly l3een rendered 
goofl in Iceland—at least, so far as this. 
that any brother defimided or deprived 
unjustly of his share in the paternal 
lands after tlie father’s death may claim 
the half of the estate of any brothei- who 
may die, reserving to that brother’s 
children tlie other lialf of such f‘state. 
Now there are two points in this iin- 
cient law which seem to me to bar thy 
claim: first, the person claiming the 
half of lands from any brother dof‘s so 
after his father’s death. Now Eirik 
Thorw aldson is still alive, and therefore 
one point in the suit is ch^arly not in 
favour of Ulf Eirikson. Set'ondly, the 
law“ supposes that deprivation of tlie 
land lias happened to the son so dis¬ 
inherited inijustfy. On tliis point also, 
Ulf Eirikson, this law does not apply 
to thee, for thou ai*t in no way worthy 
to po.ssess the land which Sigvald Flirik- 
son possessed, or any part of it. There¬ 
fore the verdict of the ting, acting upon 
the law’, must lie that thou liast not a 
particle of right to Edric’s land, there¬ 
fore thou ha.st no power to st*ll it. That 
Edi-ic Sigvaldson ha.s promi.sed tlu'e .a 
plot of land w e all have lieard, and he 
will keep his promise ; but he shall pay 
no money to thee, for that would savour 
too much of a purchase. What do the 
doom.smen think ?” 

All tho.se present began to applaud 
mo.st vigorously, swords were beaten 
again.st the shields in the old Scandi¬ 
navian way, until the tingstead was so 
full of meiTy music that the glad air 
r(‘joiced. 

So the decision was that Ulf must 
yield the land to EMric, and with no 
further payment than the gift of land 
at Langa Nes.s, which, a.s a free-will 
offering, w'a,s permitted by the ting. 

J!^dric rode away to lleykiavik, to¬ 
gether w’ith his mother, intending ton*- 
iiiain there until Ulf “cleared out,” and 
tlien to place liis mother in her old dear 
home at (I reend ale, while he cro.sswl 
over to tlie coast of Norway to see how 
much lii.s share of profit came to when 
the imported wares from Winelaud 
w'ere disposed of. 

Thorfinn had wished to sail as soon as 
Edric’s trial was concluded, but tlicie 
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were reiisons why he stayed at Keykia- 
vik till Edric’s preparations were com¬ 
pleted. Ilis house at Krakenness re- 
(piired repairs ; Hallfrida wishtxl to see 
the various iX)rtioiis of the home which 
fell more closely under her direction in 
pi-oper order, for tliough Thorfi-ida luui 
(lone her duty by her friend, and seen 
that many necessai-y things were cared 
for, the mistress of a mansion, in all 
ages, loves to look after things herself, 
and no one ever can entirely replace 
her in keeping the household straight. 

So there were manjr reasons why the 
journey to the capital of Norway, 
Drontnjem, should be postponed a 
little space. 

Among the followers of Thortinn the 
Accomplished there was a warrior who 
had been distinguished by coolness, 
skill, and judgment. He wtts a Chris¬ 
tian, as to the outward ceremony of 
admission to the church by baptism, but 
much of former thought and teaching 
still remained behind. He was espe¬ 
cially devoted to belief in nnigic; in¬ 
deed, this follv tinged the early con¬ 
verts more than has been properly 
explained. Well-worship lived in Eng¬ 
land down into the eighteenth century. 1 
All of the supei'stitious customs of the 
peasantry of England are Scandinavian 
in their origin, and many of them still 
sur vive Nor is it only among us that 
this obtains; there are among the 
Gaelic and the Cymric peasantiy some 
superstitions taught them by their 
Saxon English conquerors. 

Oleg the Black w'as very superstitious, 
and had a firm belief in trolls and | 
valas. So one fine morning he resolved 1 
to pay a visit to Geirrida, from whom | 
he heard a very startling prophecy, to i 
the efiect that “ One who had been nur- | 
tured by a bear, would be betniyed and 
rallied by a wolf ” This prophe^ was 
somehow in connection with his (Oleg’s) 
fate, and this had such a powerful 


effect upon the champion’s mind that 
he lost all his sjiirits. and bcg.aii to ; 
mope—as even warriors will at times. 

Thortinn obs(U’ved the cliange, and 
a-sked his follower what ailed liim, and, , 
after some trouble, learnt the cause of 
this oxtraordinaiy turn in Oleg’s man¬ 
ner. 

He was himself too wise to care j 
about a witcli. He had no faitli in 
trolldom, noi* in tin* “ .second siglit,' to 
which Icehind dames laid claim as 
being tlieir paHicular accomjilishnieni. 1 
But lie .saw in the warning a trace of | 
some conspiracy with which she was | 
connected. 80 h(‘ rode over to lier I 
dwelling, as if to ask some questions on , 
his own account. I 

Thorffnn the Accomjilished was as wise | 
as Geirrida was cunning, and a great | 
amount of “ fencing " with words and , 
ph rases, instead of weapons, ensued Ix^- ; 
tweH'U them. She was too uary to 
expose lier knowh^dge or suspicion, | 
w’hatcver it might be. and gave him ! 
vague, unsatisfactory answers. He, on 
the other hand, was far too ‘‘old a 
.soldier ” to h^t her see his actual di*ift. 

They parted, mutually ]mzzled, Thor- | 
finii more than ever determined to j 
move the “ting” some day to order j 
the departure from the island of every I 
troll, spa-wif<^ or pretlanded vala. j 

Desiring to speak with Magni on tliis ! 
subject, he turned his horse's head in | 
the direction of that nolde’s dwelling, j 
He found him in the court, conx ersing 
with the Lady Ingeborg and their 
adopted child Asdisa. 

Burning with impatience, tlie hauehty 
champion commenced to speak al)Out 
his grievance in their presence, and, 
after the usual salutations, asked the 
“ pontiff-chieftain ” whether he would 
help him in a raid upon the trolls. 

“ Aye, that I will, esi>ecially if thou 
hast aught against Geirrida, through 
whom our newly-adopted daughtei* has 


suffered cruelly. I speak not thus from 
feelings of re\ enge, but only from my 
knowledge of wliat the girl has undei - 
goiie—in mind, that i.s, .slie suffered not 
in IkxI v. ’ 

Thorfinn thtm told his fi iend the sav ¬ 
ing of the troll, whicli had so scared his 
chaini)ion Oleg. 

Asdisji hearing this, said to the chief- 
tain s lady : “ Dear Lady Ingeborg, I 
think I know the meaning of thesiiying 
of the troll. For .seeing 1 was with lier 
such a dismal while, I have a little of 
the knack to read her mysterious say- 
ings.” 

“Sav on, my child, the chiefs will 
hear tliee gladly.” 

Then, as the lead(*rs turned to her to 
listen, she explained : 

“ The riddle is not hard to i*ead. 
The youth who tir.st was iiui*tured by a 
bear is Edric Sigvaklson, who went 
to sea with Byarn (the bear), and i.s in 
great dangei-, from a man naiiu^d Ulf, 
who will not leaAC a stone unturned 
to wreak liis veng(‘ance on his brothers 
son, to whom he owes a double grudge 
since the decision of the ting.” 

Thortinn hurst into a g(X)d-humoured 
laugh. “ Thou art a troll—almost— 
thyself, Asdisa, and if friend Magni 
should begin to hunt the witches, 
by my .sword, he should I>egin with 
thee ! Thanks all the same for reading 
us the riddle, which seems so easy now 
we know it. I was an ass to miss the 
hidden meaning of the names, which 
lies not very cloep, seeing that Dlf is 
known to all of us. Acc(‘i)t this golden 
bracelet, and many thanks for the 
warning. No, Magni, thou art very 
kind, but I have work on hoan^l, and 
must away. I cannot stop ana taste 
thy cheer.” 

“ Well, as thou wilt, friend Thorfinn. 
I would I might go with thee to the 
court of Norway, but as it is, adieu ! ” 

(To be continued.) 


GREAT SHIPWRECKS OF THE WORLD. 

THE WRECK OF THE DUNBAR. 


I N our Jane part for 1884 we described the 
wreck of the Dunbar at Sydney in 
1857, and in the November part for" the 
same year we described tlie wreck of the ! 
Cawarra at Newcastle, in which the sole ! 
survivor of the Dunbar was again saved , 
from a watery grave. In these accounts ' 
great interest seems to have been taken in 
the colonies We herewith give, from the 
“Sydney Morning Herald” of August‘22n(i 
last, the report of a speech in 'which that j 
fortunate, or unfortunate, man describes 
his re.scue from the famous "WTeck. We i 
may add that the Gap is at the South Head, 
not the North Head, as stated, in error, in 
our article:— 

" Suturday liiat being the thirtieth nnniversary of 
the wreck of the ship Dunbar on the rocks near 
South Head, occasion was taken to commemorate 
the terrible disaster by a dinner at Fei-guson’s Signal 
Hotel, Watsou’s Bay. About sixty gentlemen sat i 
down to an excellent repast, Mr. D. O’Connor, m l. a., j 
presiding. Upon his right wjis Mr. James Johnson, 
of Nobbys, Newcastle, the sole survivor of the 111- ' 
fated vessel; and facing him was his rescuer, Mr. I 
George James, clerk of works, Woollahra, who, Ivy a | 
strange ooincidence, had not seen Mr. Johnson since 1 
the day he hauled him by a rope to the top of the ' 
Cliffs. Their greeting was most cordial. Tlie cu.s- j 
tomary loyal toasts having been honoured, the health 
cf ' The Bole Survivor, James Jobuaon,' was pro]ios^ i 


by the chairman, and was drunk with enthusiasm. 1 
Mr. Johnson, who showed considerable emotion when 
referring to the tragic morning of his re.scue. briefly 1 
described the circumstances of the wreck, and drew ' 
to recollection the terrible sight which had been i 
witnessed of hundreds of male and female corpses i 
floating about, mangled ami mutilated by sharks and | 
beaten into unrecognisable masses against the rocks. 
He was, he said impressively, * the only, only one 
left, and no words of his could convey more than | 
that’ They left England In good spirits, and after a 
fine passage pas-s^ed up to the Heads with 121 souls 
on board. On reaching Botany every’ one was mak¬ 
ing preparations to disembark, and their luggage I 
was being made up. A great many pei-sons were 1 
under the impression that the ship went ashore at I 
the Gap. That was a mistake; she struck a good ! 
way to the southward of it. It w’as also an error to 
say that Captain Green mistook the Gap for .Sydney , 
Heads. The captain thought he w*as too far along 
the coast northward to make the Heads, and all I 
hands were suddenly called upon to ‘ wear ship,’ aud , 
the passengers imagined that they were rounding 
into the harbour. Two men and the second mate | 
were sent on to the forecastle to keep a good look- [ 
out, as none could see, except at times, through 
heavy rain s(iualls, wliere tliey were. The fli-st cry j 
was ‘breakers ahead,’ w’hicli went like a flash of 
lightning through the emigrants. Immediately 
afterward.s the captain roared out at the top of his 
voice to the man at the w heel. ‘ I’ort your helm; 
haul round the port aud fore maiiibrace ! ’ It w'as 
then found that the vessel was too far south instead 
of north, and just as they got her head round she 
was close in, broadside along the cliffs, which 
towered above her; in fact, her yards almost 


touched them. Everything aboard was at once- 
struck by an immense sea, and the ship capsized 
broadside outw’ards tow’arJs the ocean, and not on 
to the rooks, as many bad said. Finding that she 
was fast commencing to break up, and that every 
one had to fight for life, he clamivered from the 
mizeii chains to the main chains, and then on to the 
fore chains. The lx>atswain, who was at hand, called, 
out amid the howling of the wind, ‘ It’s all over with 
us, Jim : good-bye, old fellow’.’ He replied as loudly 
as he could, ‘ While there's life there’s hope. Wat<» 
your chance for a spring, and do your best.’ A tre¬ 
mendous sea then wash^ him (^Ir. Johnson) aw'ay, 
and a moment later he foimd himself thrown with 
tremendous violence high up the cliffs into a sort of 
large crevice or cave, into and from which the water 
rushed and retreated incessantly. He remained 
there in constant danger of Iveing washed out until 
daylight, wet through, and almost dead from cold; 
but eventually, after ho had continued to signal at 
intervals with his hat, a rope was low’ered by some 
one, and in a half-sensible condition he fastened 
himself to it, and was a rescued man. Before that 
time the flood tide had compelled him to seek 
refuge on a higher level. Mr. George James, who 
had lowered the rope in question, mentioned that, 
upon hearing of the wreck, he, as a young man, ran 
almost all the way from Paddington to South Head. 
On arrival there he heard a coloured man, one of a 
crowd who were gazing over the cliffs, call out, 
‘There seems to be a man alive down there; sorae- 
tbiiig is moving.' He looked over, and far down, 
upon a ledge, he saw what he took to be a handker¬ 
chief being fluttered at intervals. Dead bodies, 
mangled in every shape and form, were being dashed 
about in all directions, and the scene was of such a 
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terrifle nature that it could never pass from his j noose and save the signal to * haul away.’ This was | Saturday they had not again met each other. The 
memory. He. with others, secured a rope and ! obeyed cautiously and slowly, and when half-way up | toast of * The Departed Dead ’ waa drunk in silence 

lowei-ed it down, but the force of the gale blew its | his ‘sou’ wester’ fell off. He did not dare to look ' and, after several other toasts liad been given, the 

end seawards. It was then hoisted up, and a ‘sougee’ below but beckoned with one hand for them to con- i visitors were shown by Mr. Johnson the e.xact ’spot 
bag partly filled with stones was attached, and it timie hauling: and eventually he, the only survivor, j at which the wreck occurred. This Is about ninety 

dragged It to where the signals were coming from. was dragged safely over the topmost ledge, more ' or a hundred yards northwarcls from the present new 

Johnson undid the bag, fastened himself with a j dead than alive, btrange to say, from that day nntil { electric-light lighthouse on South Head.” 


THE WILD EAST. 

Bv THE Rev. C. Meek, of Uppingham, 


W E liear a good deal of travelling in : 

the wild wo«t; we hear of postchaises ' 
and even railway trains passing through ! 
herds of huffaloes, through swarms of 
Indians, through burning prairies. We i 
read of great perils and hair’s breadth I 
escapes. But we do not seem to know, j 
that in our own British territories, in tlie i 
far east, in India, we may every day meet | 
with similar adventures, tliough*perhaps of 
not q^uite so exciting a character. ' 

Take for instance the line which travels 
north to south along tlio course of the Indus. | 
That river, springing from the high moun¬ 
tains of Tibet, nows through the whole 
length of the two provinces, Punjab and 
Sindh. It divides tne latter into two al¬ 
most equal halves. 

The River Indus has not only given to the 
province of Sindh, but also to the great 
country of India, or Hindustan, its name. 

It is for the western portion of that countrv, 
what tlie Nile is to Eg>*pt. The whole 
len^h of its valley is like a “garden of 
God,” green with rice and sugar-cane, over- | 
shadowed by magnificent mango, palm, 
ban van trees, alive with the call of the * 
turtle-dove and the pigeon, and resounding | 
w ith the lowing of cattle, with the laugh and ! 
talk of human voices. But this green and | 
fertile strip liecomes narrower and narrower, ; 
as the river descends on its southward j 
course; the valley is only about si.x i 
miles broad south of Multan, and to the ' 
east and west there extends the sandy 
plain. To the east there lies the great 
Rajpiitana desert, which may be in some | 
I»arts compared to the Sahara It consists 
of vast plateaux of sand, or layers of rock, 
which are rarely only interspersed with 
oases. And a long march from thirty to 
forty miles brings the w’earied and thirsty 
traveller from one w'ell of brackish water to 
the other. The few' human habitations, 
which consist of reed grass matting, 
miserably put together, and partly covered ; 
with mud, shelter a tril)e of shy, wild, dark* | 
looking natives, evidently of aboriginal | 
descent, whose language no one under- j 
stand.s, and^ w'ho seem to have some affinity | 
with our gijisies. These habitations cling ; 
to the scanty wells, and the small patches 
of green which surround the mouth of the ’ 
well. The wide plains of sand all around ’ 
are iinpa.ssable except to caravans. 

They are sw'ept occasionally by fierce 
sandstorms, they are enlivened only by 
mirages which appear on the line of the [ 
horizon. The heat at daytime during one I 
sea^son, the biting cold at night during 1 
the other, are almost unendurable. But 
even this lonely desert is not altogether 
uninhabited. Threading yonr path through 
it, \’ou may come u|s)n a stray wild pig, 
you may see a troop of gazelles scampering j 
off, or you descry a bustard winging its way 
into the grey distance. The largest oasis 
in the desert, Bikaneer, the head of a 
Rajput, a Hindoo principality, produces 
a breed of camels which are far famed 
for strength, swiftness and endurance. . 
A good Bikaneer riding camel will fetch | 
£20 in the market, more than twice as j 
much as an ordinary' animal. The old I 
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Tliakum, chiefs of Bikaneer, are feudal 
subjects of the Viceroy of India, very much 
as Norman barons were of tlie King of 
England, or German knights of the 
Emj>eror. In former times these Thakurs 
exercised their rights and privileges just 
like any media*val Knight might have done. 
They held their .serfs in bondage. They 
enlisted their services. Clad in mail armour, 
mounted on camels, and follow ed by Ji w'ell- 
equipped retinue, the.se Hind(»o knights 
scoured the country far and wide. They 
HW'ooped down on the merchants who car¬ 
ried on the trade belw’een the Indus and 
(’entral Provinces. They took the mer¬ 
chandise ; they seized the merchants ; they 
levied blackmail all round. And it is 
interesting to hear grey-bearded men repeat 
the narratives their fathers told them, of 
the wild days of yore, w'hich sound like 
mediaeval romances, sung in our days. 

The Indus Valley railway travels north i 
to south at a few' miles’ distance to the east , 
of the river ; it forms almost the line along | 
which the rich and green vegetation of the 
valley gradually pfisses into the de.sert. I 
The grey, fiat country is covered w ith sand, i 
on which only short scrubby tamarisk- j 
bushes and the high tiger-gra.ss can thrive. ■ 
The ground is iinpregnateu w ith saltpetre. 1 
It is sometimes covered with a crust thick 
and white like ice; under a bright moon i 
ou might think you were crossing a snow'- 
eld, and w hen the wind carries clou«ls of ] 
sand before it, you can taste the salt on 
vour lips, as it were the froth of the sea, I 
blown by the storm in flakes across the ^ 
land. The portion of the line to w'hich I , 
am now referring, lies between Multan in , 
the Punjab, and Sukkur in Sindh. It ! 
takes a night and a day, over twenty hours j 
by passenger train, to get from one place j 
to tne other. On this long stretch there ; 
are only three European stations, separated ! 
the one from the other by a hundred | 
miles of sand ; each station consists i 
of about a dozen square, flat, w'liite-washed ! 
bungalows, standing in a row along the < 
line. As you see them, surrounded by the j 
interminable grey sand and by the stunted 
miserable-looking brushwood,'beat upon by ! 
the fierce light and glare of the sun, you j 
could not imagine a more desolate and i 
dreary scene. The raihvay employes, the | 
drivers, stokers, firemen, and signallers, who 
inhabit these stations, come out under 
a five years’ engagement with Government. 
They draw' a salary of £80 or £ 100 ; some 
who have got on in the service, and wdio 
are entrusted with pas.senger trains, get 
as much as £200 and £ 2 o 0 ; and by work¬ 
ing overtime, that is over and «above what 
they are obliged to do by contract, they 
can increase their income by another £50 I 
or £100. This seems a very fair income: 
it is so for a bachelor—most of the men are 
young and unmarried ; but there are also 
men, advanced in life, wdio have families, 
and who have regularly settled down to | 
railway work in the Indus valley. Their ■ 
life has many discomforts ; and it ])resents 
generally a curious contrast of luxury' and 
want. At every station, for instance, there 
are stores w’bere you can get all kinds of 


tinned provisions, salmon, lobster, beef-tea, 
jellies, marmalades, ginger, and where you 
see quite an array ot Australian and 
European clarets. But on the other hand, 
you cannot obtain, for love or money, pure 
milk or wholesome bread. You step into 
a bungalow', and you see a couple of men, 
sitting in their shirt-sleeves, ou rough chairs 
at an ordinary deal table (which cannot 
hoast of a table-cloth). Their meal seems 
most dr.inty—it is roast chicken with the 
condiment of apple or re<l currant jelly ; 
but instead of bread they must be satisfied 
w'ith the rough c/iupatti, the native un¬ 
leavened cake, of the coarsest meal, which 
has been baked on a hot stone ; and they 
wash dow'n every morsel w'ith draughts 
of brackish water. They can ailbrd to 
dress well, to carry a gun and ritle, or 
even to sport a pony carriage; but they 
must do with the scantiest and roughest of 
furniture. Two chaire—one broken, the 
other rickety — one native bedstead, a 
table and a tub, are all the [Hxssessions of a 
bachelor; a married man buys a couple of 
chairs more in the hazaar at Sukkur, and 
perhaps a piano. Each house ha.s half a 
dozen serv'ants; but there is no master 
who would not gladly exchange the lot of 
them for one English “ buttons,” or 
“boots,” or housemaid. There is the 
dhobie, washerman, w'ho beats your flannel 
shirts against a rough stone to clean them, 
and hangs them on the thorniest bush to 
dry, who exchanges your new linen for old 
vestments of his own, and carefully 
wrenches off all the buttons of your cuffs. 

There is the bearer and cook, under 
w’hose skilful hands vour stores of tea, 
sugar, and coffee melt away like snow 
in the March sun, who invnnahly replies, 
w'hen you ask him to make you a cup of 
tea, *'^khatvi ho it has come to an end. 

There is the syce^ the groom, under w'hose 
fostering care your pony w’axes daily beau¬ 
tifully tliinner. You ask him, with grim 
sarcasm, whether he intends using the 
animal’s haunches for a peg to hang up his 
pugree and shoes; but the native answ'ers 
with a profound bow, that it is intended for 
your lordship to ride ! And w hen you leave 
him the stem alternative either to bring 
the animal into condition within a fort¬ 
night, or else to quit your service, then the 
I>oor hrate begins to swell visibly liefore 
your eves (being fed on green grass), to use 
Sam Weller’.s description of a certain {lerson 
at a tea-party. And if you order him to 
fe^ your i)ony twice a" day under your 
window, then Master Ram Chand will 
show you, with a mien of respectful defer¬ 
ence, the pr(^r quantity of gram, and then 
by sleight of hand slip a considerable por¬ 
tion of the horse’s food into the folds of Ms 
amplo white gannents. There is Muham¬ 
mad Khan, the cook, the head servant, 
the chief rascal. He puts his dn.duri \com~ 
mission) of ten per cent, on all victuals 
w hich he buys in the bazaars ; he gives 
small allowances to the other .servants, on 
the principle on which the lion leaves a 
bone to tne jackals. The system works 
well as long as all the servants, like 
friendly spirito, act in harmony and concord. 
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But if tlie Muhammadan cook “ splits *’ 
on the Hindoo groom or the Sikh watch¬ 
man, then there ensue scenes which are 
revelations of tlie iniquity of human nature, 
anil in which you who have been the chief 
sufferer, can ta‘ke only a mournful interest. 

Such are the trials and woes of Europeans 
in all rural out-of-the-way stations. But 
railway - men feel these troubles more 
keenly ; their pay is much smaller than 
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most Government eniplov6s in India ; the 
waste, caused by the laziness or peculation 
of servants, forms invariably the heaviest 
item of their household bill ; the little sur¬ 
plus which they draw over men of tlieir 
class in England soon melts away under 
this system. The great extremes of heat 
and cold, the w’ant of pure milk and water, 
render some stations of the Indus valley 
, most unhealthy. Epidemics of cholera. 


typhoid and dysentery are not unfrequent; 
r nave known hot w'eather months, when 
everybodv was down with fever, when the 
men coufd hardly stand on their engines ; 
and many a strong, stout-hearted fellow, 
many a young child, lies in one of the small 
cemeteries of the Indus valley buried in the 
desert sands. 

{To be eontinxud.) 


THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STOKY. 

Bv Talbot Baines Keed, 
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Kails FORD had entertained any lui’k- 
ing hope tliat his private afiairs 
were sacred in the hands of Jiis pro¬ 
spective kinsman, the little incident 
recorded at the close of the last chapter 
did away wdth the last remnant of any 
such delusion. 

He did not say anything about it. 
He was punctilious to a degree in any¬ 
thing w hich afiected his honour ; and as 
what he had overheard on the occasion 
in question had been part of a private 
conversation not intended for his oars, 
he felt liimself unable to take any notice 
of it. Still, it was impossible ^or him 
to regard the faithless Arthur w’ith 

S uite as brotherly an eye as before ; and 
le manner in which that young gentle¬ 
man avoided him for the next few days, 
and hung out .signals of di.stress in liis 
presence, show^ed pretty plainly that 
the.se silent reproaches were not being 
throw n away. 

Of course Arthur did eyery imagin¬ 
able thing to make matters worse in the 
house, by way of proving his contrition. 
He besought Wake not to let the story 
go about, greatly to the amusement of 
that young humourist, who had already 
hearcl it from half a dozen sources since 
the begining of the term. He threat¬ 
ened Dimsdale with all sorts of penalties 
if he spread the secret any further. 
Dimsdale, who luid long ago informed 
every one of his acquaintance, cheerfully 
promi.sed it should go no further. So 
anxious was Arthur to make up for his 
offence, that when one or twa fellows 
spoke to liim about it, and a.sked him if 
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it was true that Railsford and his si.ster 
vere going to be married, he prevari¬ 
cated andliedged till he got hojxdessly 
<jut of his depth. 

“Married ! ’he would reply,scornfully, 
Tiddlesticks! I tell you there’s nothing 
iv it—all jaw’ ! Who told you they 
w ere going to be married ? ” 

I From utterances like the.se an iinpres- 
i sion got abroafl in some quarters that 
I Railsford wanted to marr^ “ Chuckey,’’ 
i but “ Uhuckey ” wouldn t have him. 
So the last end of the story was w orse 
than the first. 

Railsford, however, did not hear this 
latest version of his own romance ; and, 

I indeed, had plenty of other things just 
at this time tg occupy his attention. 

Much to his own .satisfaction, he re¬ 
ceived a polite note from Snu'dley, the 
captain of the scliool, to inform him 
that he lard been elected a vice-pi*esi- 
I dent of the Athletic Union, and ex¬ 
pressing a hope that he would favour 
I the treasurer w’ith the annual sub.scrij>- 
I tion now due, and attend a committee 
J on Saturday evening in Mr. Roe’s house 
to arrange about the .spring sport.s. 

Both reque.sts he ghwlly complied 
w ith. Previous to the meeting he had 
, Ixjen present as umpire at a footl)all- 
1 match in the meadows betw’een the first 
I twelve .against the next twenty. It w.as 
a finely-contested battle, and his opinion 
I of (Irandcourt ro.se as he stood and 
! looked on. The pl,ay of the twelve w.as 
I as near perfection .as anything he had 
I seen at Cambridge. Smeclley, the school 
captain, at h.alf-back, quick, impetuous, 

; comm.anding, handled Ins men like a 
machine. Barnw’orth at qu.arter-back, 
and Ainger forward, did honour to their 
house and the school ; the giant Brans- 
combe, captain of Bickers’s hou.se, and 
Clipstone, his inseparable ally, pas.sed 
the ball and backed one .another up 
with a .smartness and finish that was 
almost bewildering; nor were the otlier 
“caps” a w’hit behind them. De.spite 
the gallant defence of the twenty—in 
which our Fifth form friends of a cer¬ 
tain memor.al)le breakfiist-party were 
conspicuous for their dogged valour— 
the seniors carrie<l the ball into their 
lines and over their goal time after 
time, so thatwdien “no side” was called 
they stood victors by five goals to none, 
.and de.served every checjr they received 
from the assembled spectators, includ- 
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ing, w’hen all w’as over, the umpire, 
who.se labours had been almost a sine¬ 
cure, but w'ho had felt the Iwy w ith in 
him revive as if by magic while he stood 
by and w’atched. 

"He amused Grover and Mr. Roe in 
the masters’ hall by his enthusiasm con¬ 
cerning the afternoons performance, 
and looked forw’ard impatiently to the 
meeting in the evening, when lie would 
find liim.self at the congenial work— 
liow^ much more congenial than tlie 
daily droning in the Shell!—of encou 
raging the fine.st fellow’s in the .school 
to a series of athletic achievements. 

It had not occurred to him till he wjis 
about to start th.at his two principiil 
jirefects w’ouid of course be members of 
the committee in wdio.se deliberations 
ho was to take part. But lie considp^Kl 
he might safely leaye the control of tiie 
house during bis short absence to the 
keeping of IStatibrd .and Felgate, who, 
though neither of them the kind of Ixiy 
to inspire much confidence, had at le.ast 
the title to be considered equal to the 
task. After all, it w.as only for an hour. 
Possibly no one w’ould know of his ab- 
.sence, and on this the first occasion of 
his being present .at a meeting in wdiose 
objects he had so much intere.st, he felt 
that his duty to the .school had as much 
claim on him as his duty to his house. 

8 o he ran the risk, and went quietly 
out at the appointed time, in the com- 
forhible a.ssurance that his hou.se was 
absorbed in preparation, and would 
never miss him. 

The meeting c.ame up to his expectn 
tions. He w^as the only ma.ster present, 
.and as such was voted to the chair. He 
made a little speech he had got ready in 
case of need, lauding up athletics to the 
skies, .and confes.sing his ow’n .sympathy 
and enthusiasm for w hatever tended to- 
wards the phy.sical improvement of 
Grandcourt. The boys cheered him at 
every sentence, and when Smt*dley 
afterw’.ards welcomed him in the name 
of the boys, and said they were all 
proud to have an old “blue ” among 
their masters, he received quite a small 
ovation. 

Then the meeting went heartily to 
work over the business of the spoi-ts. 
The prize list w’as examined, ana pro¬ 
nounced to be not quite up to the niai'k 
of the la.st year or tw’o. Whereupon the 
new master, amid renewed cheers, pro- 
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raised to give tlie eup for tlie high 
jump. 

After that came tlie delicate question 
of ways and means, (’ould they afford 
a band ? Should they charge a shilling 
or sixpence to strangers at the gates 1 
Should the entrance-fees for the juniors 
be the same as for the seniors ? And so 
on. The chairman’s opinion was ex¬ 
pected on each point, and gladly given; 
and when, later on, he announced that 
he believed he knew a friend who, in 
the event of a loss, would contribute up 
to two pounds to make it good, he was 
the hero of the hour. How he enjoyed 
that meeting ! How delicious it was to 
be looked up to, to be accounted some¬ 
body, to be cheered, to be consulted ! 
His thoughts now and then turned with 


a shudder to the daily drudgery in the 
Shell, and the uphill light with anarchy 
in his house. If only he could devote 
himself to the school athletics, how 
much good he might do to Grandcourt, 
and how happy would be his own lot! 

Alas ! all good things fly past with 
cruel speed. After an hour and a luilfs 
steady work the ])rogramme was ar¬ 
ranged, the date was fixed, the expenses 
were estimated, and the vote of thanks 
was given to the chairman. 

“Would you mind umpiring again 
next Saturday, sirl” asked Smedley, 
as they parted. 

“ With all the pleasure in the world 
—any time,'’ said the master, oidy wish¬ 
ing he could play in the fifteen him¬ 
self. 


Some of the head boys laughed a 
little when he had gone. 

“ He’s pretty gushing about it now,” 
said Ihanscombe ; “ I hope he’ll keep it 
up.” ^ 

“Yes. Moss began much the same 
way, and then left us brutally in the 
lurch,” responded Ainger. 

“ He’ll last over the sports, I fancy,” 
said Smedley. “By-the-way, Brans- 
combe, is there any use asking Bick» rs 
to do anything for us ? ” 

“Bickers!” exclaimed Branscomhe, 
flushing up angrily — “ Bickers he 
hanged 1” 

“Certainly; by all means,” said the 
captain : “only that won’t exactly la Ip 
on the sports.” 

“ I’m not so sure of that,” said Aingt*r. 



< 

Railsford hit it 1 Bic- i 
kers has left our house 
pretty much alone this 
term, so far.” 

“ I only wish he’d begin 
operations with you,” s.iid 
C’lipstone, “and let his own 
house alone, the brute. 
What do you think he did 
the other day ? He gave 
young Hildrop a caning be¬ 
fore the hou.se for going 
across the square after pi e- 
paration ; and when the 
young beggarexplaine<l that 
Branscomhe had sent him 
with a message to Smedley 
about the match to-day, he 
actually made Branscoaibe 
stand up, and jawed him 
before the ivhole housey and 


Mr. Bickers in Railsford’s House. 
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promised next time he’d lick him too. 
Fancy that! ’ 

A udder of horror went round the 
prefects present, and Branscoinbe’s 
1 1 lack looks fully confirmed his friend's 
stoiy. 

“ There’s one blessing,” growled he, as 
lie took his chum’s arm and walked oft’, 
“ it can’t go on much longer.” 

Whereupon the boys scattered and 
.strolled back to their respective houses. 

Railsford’s house, meanwhile, hiid 
celebrated the temporary absence of its 
ruler in strictly ortliodox fashion. 

Scarcely had he departed, flattering 
himself that the deluded mice were still 
under the spell of the cat’s presence in 
their neighbourhood, when the word 
went round like wildfire, “ Coast’s 
clear ! ” 

Arthur and the baronet heard it in 
Their study, and flung their books to 
the four winds and rushed howling 
down to the common room. The 
“ Rabies ” heard it, and kick(H:l over their 
forms, and executed war-dances in the 
oiissages. The Fifth form “muggers” 
lieard it, and barricaded their doors 
and put cotton-wool in their ears. Staf¬ 
ford and Felgate heard it, and shrugged 
their shoulders and wondered when the 
other prefects would be back. 

“Aren’t you coming to the common 
room, you two ? ” demanded Tilbury of 
Arthur and Dig, slipping a paper into 
t heir hands ; “ come along, sharp, I say.” 

They looked at the document cu¬ 
riously, and read as follows : 

GRAND ASSAULT-AT-ARMS ! 

For the benefit of H. TiLBURV, Es<|. 


A GRAND 

ASSAULT AT-ARMS 

Will be held in the Common Room 
irmnediately. 

B^ 'XING ! Wrestling !! Singlestick !!! 

HANDSOME PRIZES!!!! 

Admission, Id. Entrance Fee, 3d. each 
event. 

All arc wdcoine! Come earl if to get a 
seat! 

By order. 

There was no resisting this stirring 
call to arms, and in five minutes the 
common room Tvas packed to suflfoca- 
tion. 

H. Tilbury, Esq., was in grand form. 
Standing upon a chair, he yelled, 
“ Come on, you beggars ; who’s going in 
for the boxing ? 3d. apiece.” 

Arthur, Digby,and half a dozen other 
“Shellfish ” rose to their feet, and strug¬ 
gled forward to the arena. 

“All serene,” cried the delighted 
benefit-man. “Shell out your tliree- 
pennies. Walk up, walk up! List 
closes in two seconds.” 

“ I’ll owe it you,” said Arthur. 

“No you don’t,” said Tilbury, begin¬ 
ning to see a possible flaw in his ar- 
i*angements. 

“Shut up, or you’ll be turned out,” 
cried Dig, upsetting the chair on which 
the hero sto^. 

“Now then, you chaps,” cried Arthur, 
quite heedless of the expostulations 
and protests of the late manager, 
“ look aiive. We’ve only got five pairs 
of gloves. Let’s all wire in together 


and have a knock-out, .and the man wlio 
floor.s all the others wins.” 

This proposal was approved by all 
except the outn^cd Tilbury. He, how¬ 
ever, was speedily disposed of. 

“ Look here. Tilbury, do you w.ant to 
go in or not ? If not, hook it; you’re a 
regular nuisance.” 

“ I tell you it’s my assault-at-arms,” 
expostulated Tilbury. 

“ Your fiddle-sticks ! You go and play 
by yourself out in the passage, and don’t 
spoil our fun here. Shan’t ask you to 
bre.akfjist again. Now, you fellows, 
are you ready? No hitting below the 
belt. One, two, three, and away ! ” 

Tliereupon ensued a gladiatorial con¬ 
test of a very high order, the vicissi¬ 
tudes of which it is h.ardly necessary 
here to describe, beyond relating th.at 
after most of the combatants had re¬ 
mained locked for some time in a deadly 
embrace on the dusty floor, the baronet 
struggled to his feet and announced 
that he had “ pulled it oflT.” Whereat 
the audience cheered him vociferou.sly. 

Ai-thur, however, very red in the face, 
mising his head from the general 
disputed the assertion in very forcible 
tenns, and called upon the company to 
help him out, so as to make good his 
claims. The company acceded, and, 
greatly to Tilbury’s disgust, a very fine 
aisplay of boxing ensued between the 
two cronies, vehemently applauded by 
the spectators, amongst whom were the 
prefects and one or two of the sporting 
Fifth, but towards the enjoyment of 
which nobody contributed anything in 
the way either of gate money or en¬ 
trance fees “ for the benefit of H. Til¬ 


bury, Esq.” 

After about twenty very spirited 
rounds, the spectators voted that the 
boxing had gone on long enough, and 
called out for the next event on the 
programme. 

Here w.as Tilbury’s chance. Mount¬ 
ing his chair once more, he shouted out, 
“Who’s going in for the wrestling? 
Only 3d. apiece, entrance, and—all 
right, Oakshott, Ill tell Railsford of 
you.” 

This Last irrelevant remark was occa¬ 
sioned by a second upsetting of his ros¬ 
trum by the irreverent baronet, with a 
friendly exliortation not to talk till he 
was spoken to ; and the mighty threat 
with which the enterprising “manager” 
of the evening’s sport went under, 
added special mirth to the enjoyment 
of the good-humoured audience. 

“I vote,” cried Arthur, seizing the 
vacated chair, “I vote Felgate and 
Stafford have a set-to. What do you 
say ? 'Two to one on Felgate ! ” 

The proposal met with acclamation, 
and a general movement was made to 
the door, where the prefects stood 
rather guiltily looking on, with a view 
to coax them into the arena. 


“No, no,” said Felgate, “nothing of 
the sort. AVe came to otop this row.” 

“Oh, but you looked on at the boxing. 
Do h.ave a go in at wrestling. Weil 
none of us t^l,” ur^ed the baronet. 

“Some other time,” s.aid Fel^te, 
sheering off; “ I’ve got some work to 
do. I say, don’t make too much row, or 
there’ll be some trouble.” 

“There’s nobody about. Come on. 
We can kick up as much row as we 
like,” bliouted the high-principled Ar¬ 


thur. “Who cares foi iiiy .s])Ooney old 
brother-in-law, Marky ? ’ 

The shout of laughUu- wliieh followed 
this noble appeal .suddenly dropped 
into a deadly silence as the lank form 
of Mr. Bickers appeared in the door- 
way. 

Arthur rapidly lost liimself in the 
crowd. The two prefects, with flushed 
faces, elbowed tlieir way into the room 
as though just arrived to quell the up¬ 
roar. A few boys snatched up books 
and floppial down at their desks. Til¬ 
bury darted fi antically here and there, 
to call in coi)ies of the compromising 
programme, and one or two of the most 
lucky boys slunk out at the door, and 
so saved themselves. 

But Mr. Bickers had too keen an 
to let himself be imposed upon. He 
had witnessed the scene from a window 
in his own house, and, surmising by the 
noise that no a.uthority was jiresent to 
deal with the di.sorder, had Laken iijwn 
himself to look in in a friendly way and 
set things right. 

“ Silence ! ” he cried, closing the door 
behind him, and walking two .steps into 
the room. “ Where is Mr, Railsford I " 

“ Out, sir,” said Staft'ord. 

“ And the j^refects T’ 

“ Felgate and I are prefects, sir. The 
other twQ are out.” 

“And you two have allowed this 
noise and disorder to go on for half an 
lion r ? " 

“ We w(‘re going to stop it,” said 
Felgate, faltering. 

“ By looking on and applauding^’’ re¬ 
sponded the master. “ You forget that 
from one of my windows everything 
that goes on here is plainly visible, 
including those who stand at the dcKir 
and look on when they ought to know 
Ijetter. C»o to your rooms, you two.” 

“ We are in charge of the house, sir,” 
mildly protested Felgate. 

“ I am in charge or the house,” thun¬ 
dered Mr. Bickers. “Obey me, and 
go.” 

They withdrew, chafing, crest-fallen, 
and very uncomfortable. 

“Now,” said Mr. Bickers, wlien the 
door was again closed, “Arthur Hera- 
path, come nere.” 

Mr. Bickers’s knowledge of the names 
of the boys in other houses was quite 
phenomenal. Arthur, w’ith hanging 
head and thumping heart, slunk for¬ 
ward. 


“ So, sir,” said Mr. Bickers, fixing him 
with his eye, “ you are the mod^ boy 
wdiom I heard pi oclaiming as I came in 
that you could make as much noise as 
you liked, and called your absent master 
by an insulting name.” 

“Please sir,” pleaded the uniucky 
Arthur, “I didn’t mean it to be insult¬ 
ing. I only called him Marky, because 
1ms my brother-in-law— I mean he’s 
goii^ to be.” 

“ That’s right, Mr. Bickei’s,” said the 
baronet, nobly backing up his friend, 
“he’s spoo—I mean he’s engaged to 
Daisy, Herap>ath’s sister.” 

“ Silence, sir,” said the master with a 
curl of his lips. “ Herapath, come here, 
and hold out your hand.” 

So saying, he took up a ruler from a 
desk close at hand. 

“ Please, sir,” expostulated Arthur— 
he didn’t mind a cane, but had a rooted 
oljjection to rulers, “ I really didn’t—' 
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“ Hold out your hand, sir ! ” 

There was no denying Mr. Bickei*s. 
Arthur held out his hand, and was there 
and then, before half his house, 
admonished six times consecutively, 
with an emphasis which brought the 
tears fairly into his hardened eyes. 

“Now go, all of you, to your studies, 
and continue your preparation. I shall 
remain in the house till Mr. Railsford 
returns, and report what has occurred 
to him.^ 

When half an hour later the Master 
of the Shell, full of his athletic pros 
pects, returned to his quartet’s, he was 
gratified as well as surprised by the 
dead silence which reigned. His asto¬ 
nishment was by no means diminished 
when on entering the common room ho 
encountered Mr. Bickers pacing up and 
down the floor amid.st the scared juniors 
there assembled. 

Railsford, wdth all his follies, was a 
man of quick perception, and took in 
the w’hole situation at a glance. He 
understood why Mr. Bickers w’as there, 
and why the place w as so silent. Still 
more, he perceived that his d\vn autho¬ 
rity in the house had suffered •a shock, 
and that a lesson w'as being read him 
by the man whom, of all his colleagues, 
he disliked the most. 

“Good evening,” said Mr. Bickers, 
with a show of friendliness. 

Mark nodded. 

“I am glad to be able to render up 
your house to you in rather better order 
than I found it. If you’ll take my ad¬ 
vice, Railsford, you will not venture out, 
in Hie evening socially, leaving no one 
in authority. It is sure to be taken 
advantage of.” 

Railsford bit his lips. 

“ 1 ought to be much obliged to you,” 
said he, coldly. “ As it happens, I did 
not venture out without leaving any 
one in authority.” 

“ If you mean Stafford and—what is 
his name?—Felgate—I can’t congratu¬ 
late you on your deputies. They were, 
in fact, aiding and abetting the disorder, 
and I have sent them to their rooms as 
incompetent. I w’ould advise you to 
relieve them of their office as soon as 
you can.” 

“Thank you for your advice,” said 
Railsford, whose blo^ w as getting up. 
“ [ will make my own arrangements m 
my ow n house.” 

“ Of course, my dear fellow,” replied 
Bickers, blandly, “but you should really 
find tw’o better men than those. There 
was no attempt to stop the disorder 


(which had been going on for half an 
hour) when I arrived. I had to casti¬ 
gate one of the ringleaders myself— 
Hcrapath, by name, claiming kinship 
with you, by-the-way. I’m not sure 
that you ought not to report him to Dr. 
Ponsford.” 

It w as all Railsford could do to listen 
quietly to this speech, drawled out 
slow ly and cuttingly by his rival. He 
mjule a desjierate effort to control him- 
.self, .'IS ho replied, 

“ Don’t you think, Mr. Bickers, you 
might witii advantage go and see how 
your own house is getting on in your 
! absence ? ” 

Mr. Bickers smiled. 

“Happily, I have .responsible pre¬ 
fects. How’ever, now you are back— ' 
and if you are not going out again—I ' 
will ^y good night.” 

Railsford said “Good night,” and dis¬ 
regarding the proffered liand of his 
colleague, walked moodily up to his 
own room. 

He may be excused if he was put out i 
and mi.serable. He w^as in the w’rong, 
and he knew' it. And yet the manner i 
in w'hich the rebuke haS been adminis¬ 
tered was such as no nian of spirit could 
cheerfully enduVe. 

The one idea in his mind was, not 
how to punish the house for its disorder, 
^ut how to settle .scores with Bickers 
tor restoring order; not how' to admo¬ 
nish the incompetent pref<*cts, but how 
to justify them against their accuser. 

He sent for the four prefects to his 
room before bed hour. 

Alnger and Barnworth, it was plain 
to see, liad been informed of all that 
had happened, and were in a more war¬ 
like mood even than their tw'o com- 
piCnions. 

“ I hear,” said Railsford, “ that there 
was a disturbance in the house while I 
WM away for a short time this evening. 
Ainger and Barnworth of course were 
out too, but I should like to hear from 
you, Stafford and Felgate, what it was ' 
all about.” I 

Stafford allowed Felgate to give his I 
version, which was, like most of Fel- 
gate’s versions, decidedly apocryphal. i 

“Tliero W'as rather a row', sir,” said ! 
he, “among some of the juniors. Some s 
of them were w'restling, I fancy. As .soon ; 
as we siiw what was going on, Stafford i 
and 1 came to stop it, when Mr. Bickers j 
turned up and sent us to our rooms. 
We told him w’e had been left in charge 
by you, but he w ould not listen.” 

“ V^ery annoying ! ” said the master. 


“ It’s rather humiliating to our house, 
, sir,” .said Ainger, “if our prefects are 
' not to be allowed to deal with our owui 
j fellow's.” 

“I agree w’ith you,” said Mark, 

I warmly. “ I have no rea.son whatever 
for doubting that they can and w ill do 
their duty wdien—” 

He hao intended to say “w'hen they 
are not interfered with,” but deemed it 
more prudent to say “when occasion 
requires.” 

“We could easily have stopped the 
row, sir,” .said Stafford, “ if we had lx‘en 
allow'ed to do so.” 

“I have no doubt of it,” said the 
master. “ I am glad to have had this 
little explanation. The honour of our 
house is of common interest to all of 
us.” 

A week ago this speech w'ould have 
seemed a mere commonplace exhorta¬ 
tion, but under present circumstances 
it had a double meaning for tho.se pre¬ 
sent. 

“He’s a brick,” said Ainger, as they 
returned to their studies. “He means 
to back us up, after all, and pay Bickers, 
out.” 

“What surprises me,” said Barn- 
j worth, “is that Stafford, the bulldog, 

I did not invite the intruder out into the 
! square, and impress the honour of our 
house with two black marks on each of 
! his eyes.” 

j “I'm ju.st as glad,” said Felgate, “it's 
all happened. We shouldn’t have got 
Railsford wdth us if—” 

“ If you’d done your duty, and 
stopped the row' the moment it began,” 
said Ainger, w'ho, w'ith all his jealousy 
for his house, had no toleration for 
humbug, even in a prefect whose cause 
he espoused. 

So Railsford’s house went to bed that 
night in a warlike mood. 

Arthur apjieared next day with hi.s 
hand in an imposing-looking bandage, 
and reaped the fruits of his martyrdom 
in an intoxicating outburst of popu¬ 
larity. 

Tlie house Fifteen cancelled their ap¬ 
proaching match with Bickers’s house 
in hostile terms. The “ Babies ” took to 
cheering their master in the square 
whenever Mr. Bickers was at hand to 
hear them. And, most significant 
symptom of all, the blind of the com¬ 
mon room in Railsford’s was mended, 
and pulled down regularly everj’ even¬ 
ing as soon as the gas was lit. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SIGHTS OF OTJE GREAT CITIES. 


T he most interesting museum in London 
is passed unheeded by thousands of 
ftightseers. A few yards up Exhibition 
Road, opposite the Science Schools, and 
between South Kensington Post Office and 
the late entrance to tlie International 
RKhibitions—Fisheries, Healtheries, and 
what not — tliere is a shabby wooden 
shelter. Over it, on a brown" board, is 
w'ritten, ** South Kensington Museum 
Science Collections and Modern Art 
Manufactures,” or something of the sort. 


LONDON MrSEUaLS.—1. 

I for the last line is constantly changing. 

I Entering the glass doors, and noticing that 
the museum is open free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, ami Saturdays, from ten “ till 
four, five, or six, according to the season,” 
which practically means four, we advance 
down a noisy, dirty corridor, with a few 
aw'fnl examples of the depths to which 
British art can sink in the statue way. At 
the end of the corridor is a turn.stile and a 
blank wall. Anything more hopeless than 
this approach it would be difficult to ima- 


i gine. In ordinary persons “ mnseuni- 
I headache ” has begun before the turnstile is 
1 reached. However, dear reader, take our 
! advice, and go to this museum; hurry 
down the corridor, pa.ss the turnstile, and 
persevere. There is nothing to be bashful 
about; if you go in the nioniing you will 
probably Imve the place to yourself ! 

Turn to the right for a moment after 
glassing the turnstile, and, temporarily 
stow'etl away, you will see a capital model 
of Chatham Dockyard, and a few bridge 
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Tl\e Owi) 


Bnodels, perhaps. This yoa won hi liave 
missed had you not taken it at the start, 
for we are going straight tlirougli. Our 
museum is half a mile long ! 

Entering the main dt)ors we find ourselves 
in a great showroom of electro-plate, gold, 
silver, copper, cups and fiagons, an<l 
shields and armour—all very l>eautiful, but 
not over interesting. Persevere ! At the 
end of this grand display of gold-])late is a 
•flight of stairs to the left, and a door^vvay to 
the right. I^et us go uj)8tairs first. We are 
amongst toybooks and schoollmoks, and 
school furniture of all sorts, a very mis¬ 
cellaneous collection, and serving as a 
damper on most youthful minds. Be not 
discouraged, but jiroceed ! 

At once wc are in the midst of one of the 
finest collections of ship moilels in the 
world. At tlreenwich w'e saw the models 
of the men-of-war built in the Goveniment 
yards. Here are the models of those built 
in private yards, and much else besides. 
The first model we reach is that of the 
Ormuz, the new Orient Liner, launched a 
few months ago, and now holding the record 
for the best steam xwussage to Australia; 
and there are representative lioate of all our 
chief lines. Here is the City of Rome, 

the Anchor Line ; the Roslin Castle, of 
Currie’s Line ; the Kaikoura, of the New 
Zealand Line ; the Servia, of the Ciinard 
Line ; and many more. Here is that strange 
contrivance the Russian Emperor’s eleven 
thousand ton vacht, Livadia, and farther 
on is the PoiiofiTva ; and there are all sorts 
of other <jueer craft. Chief among the 
war-ships is the huge model of the North¬ 
umberland, a ship of the same class as the 
Minotaur and Agincourt, and now the flag¬ 
ship of the Channel Fleet. All round are 
vessels in diflereut stages of eonstnictiou : 
models showing the requirements for class, i 
ing at Lloyd’s; new and old rigs and sail 
plans. Making ©ur way westward mc 
come to another long room devoted to 
smaller craft—fishing Iwats, river launches, 
yachts, including a cajiital model of the 
America, and a highly finished miniature 
of the beautiful Formosa. In the case 
close by is a real racing model, of the Vic¬ 
toria Park school of architecture. These 
ship models alone are w'orth going to see, 
hut there is mucli more. At the end of the 
Model Gallery across the landing is a col¬ 
lection of lathes and tools of interest to 
many ; and wlien these have been looked 
at, it is l)est to return through the shipping 
to the goldsmith’s work, and then take the 
tempting doonvay to the right, which we 
disregarded at first. 

Here is now arranged the Patent Mu¬ 
seum, an unrivalled collection of objects 
familiar by name to all Ijoy readers. Here 
is the original engine of the first steaml)oat, 
that of ;Sliller <»f Dalswinton and Syming¬ 
ton. Here is tlie identical engine of the 
Comet, the first steamboat on the Clyde. 
Here is Watt’s engine, with the sun and 
planet motion, which he had to invent be¬ 
cause some one stole his invention of the 
crank, one of tlie workmen having drawn a 
sketch of it in chalk on a taproom table in 
the presence of a <lishonest stranger. Here 
are the “Rocket,” the “Sanspareil,” “Puff¬ 
ing Billy,” and tlie “ Agenoria.” Here are 
Bramah’s original hydraulic press, Bell’s 
original reaping machine, and Ark^\Tight’s 
original spinning-jenny. Here are Trevi¬ 
thick’s engine, and the old pumping-engine. 
Here are James Watt’s original models, 
and, amid much machinery of all kinds and 
in all stages, tlie early instruments used in 
telegraphy. Among the models is a w’on- 
derfully complete one of an engineer’s shop, 
another there is of steel manufacture by 
the old process, and another of the Bes¬ 
semer process. In this collection alone you 
could spend a day. Everything can be 
seen at its best; very different is the ar¬ 


rangement now from what it used to lie in 
tlie crowded old iron shed near the .\rt 
Mu.seum. 

But we must go on through more pas¬ 
sages ?sttK*ked with building materials into 
Frank Jhicklaiid’s Fish Mnseiim, where 
trout are l>eing hatclied amid a somewliat 
iliiigy set of fishing-boats and a^jparatns. 
.‘it last, after passing a huge water-colour 
drawing of Deep Sea Life, we enter the 
Sc'ienee Museum. Take the ground-floor 
first. We are among the calculating ma¬ 
chines, Babbages and others, linkwork 
iiKHlels, measuring machinery, chicks—one 
of them the Glastonbury clock, any imniber 
of years old. Back we come down the 
other side, and, mounting the stairs, we 
are in a range of galleries devotod ki turn 
to the rest of the sciences in the South 
Kensington course. Here is a iiiige elec¬ 
trical inachine, with plates aliout se\ en feet 
across, and then every electrical instrument 
known follows on. flere is a physiological 
museum, a botanical museum, a geological 
museum, an optical museum. Here is the 
Palestine Exploration Fund Collection. 
Here are the volcano machines we have 
heard of, and the earthquake measurers, 
and the Ordnance Survey Exhibition. And 
at last we descend the" far stairaise, and 
find ourselves out in Queen’s Gate, by the 
entrance sllo^^^l in our sketch, ani by 
which, hail we come from the westwa.d, it 
would have lieen lietter to have liegun our 
tour. To see the collections pro|>erly would 
take a week ; suffice it for us that we have 
shown you where they can be found. 

And now let us call at another museum, 
open on the same days. This is the Indian 
Museum, farther up the Exliihition Road, 
and also rejoicing in a very seedy-looking 
approach. The Architectural Court has a 
grand display of elaljorate workmanship, 
and amid many things of interest is King 
Tlieebaw's treasure, caiiturcd at Mandalay 
tiuring the last Burmese campaign. Tlien 
there is the Lower Gallery, witli tapestries 
and fabrics and tents ; and above it the 
I'Pjier Gallery, with thousamls of things 
Indian, that all should see who are inte¬ 
rested in the h'ast, among the most strikiii;^ 
objects lieing a collection of armour, and 
the banner of Ayoiib Khan, who was U‘at<‘n 
at Candaliar in 1880. You may not perliajjs 
care for these things, but go and see, and 
try all the rooms before you come out. Tlie 
Indian Museum is not a small place Iwany 
means. 

Let us take another miLseiim, and this 
time let it Ik? the Art Museum, [Kipularly 
known as the South Kensington Mnsenm, 
and, as far as most m?ople know, the only 
South Kensington Museum. Here, again, 
there is mucli to see, but “ life is short and 
art is long,” and to liealtby Ixiys art some¬ 
times ])roves rather too long at South Ken¬ 
sington. The lieautifully-tiled floors and 
liigbly-decorated Mails, and the eases of 
thousands of Avorks of patience and skill, 
are just a little tiring to the uninitiated, 
Avlio are apt to seek refuge in the very ex¬ 
cellent refresliinent-roonis. There is, indeed, 
so much to see and admire that it is as well 
to Avalk tlirougli the place first, and then set 
to work on the particular section in which 
Ave may be interested. 

Ijet us take such a preliminary stroll to¬ 
gether. The museum is ojien free on Mon- 
day.s, Tuesdays, and Satunlays, from ten 
o'clock in the morning till ten o’clock at 
night; on Wednes<lays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays (the students’ days) the museum 
closes practically at four o’clock, and six- 
jience is charged for admission. On Mon¬ 
days and Saturdays the place is croAA'ded, 
for every visitor to London goes to see it, 
and it is Avell Avorth seeing. It is the most 
richly decorated casket of gems the world 
has. 'Tlie structural Avork, the iron columns, 
ribs, and girders are all exposed to view. 


and treated as surfaces for ornament; even 
the Ixflts and rivets form decorative details. 
The Avails are encircled Avith mosaics and 
fresroes, and the tlixirs are of patterned tile- 
Avork. tiradiiallv the design is lieing com¬ 
pleted, ami, despite much ignorant oli»truc- 
tioii. South Kensington has fulfilled its 
promise, and given the nation a true Pala^^e 
of Art; and the |K?ople are not slow to 
appreciate it. 

Let us go in Avith the croAvd ; and let us 
get out of the croAA'd at once. The crow d 
goes straight on, as is the manner with 
crow <ls. We Avill keep to the left-hand side 
of the Arcliite<*tiiral Court, and at the far 
corner enter the Ancient Sculpture Court*. 
Here are casts of nearly all the famous 
st«atues of the (ireeks, show n off to perfec¬ 
tion by the lofty, aacII- lighted room. At the 
left-hand corner Ave leave this court, and 
enter the Textile Fabric Gallery. We are 
in a sort of cloister, Avith the Avindows on 
one side opening out on to a lieautiful laifm. 
In this corridor the most familiar object is 
the copy of the Bayeux Tapestry, of Avliich 
mention is made in all school histories. It 
is more remarkable for qiiaintness than 
lieauty, and is chiefly valuable for shoAving 
the aniouiit of our advance, on the principle 
of the sjK?cimeii of liandAvriting “ before I 
took six lessons.” However, Ave find out 
“ Hie est Willelnius ” in honour of the Con- 
quistor, and notice the bad treatment of 
“ Haroldus,” and leave the rest of the 214 
feet for another occa.sion. At the far comer 
is a lieav'y curtain, Avhidi aa^c hold aside as Ave 
enter the Science ami Educational Library. 
This Ls a splendid room, of great height, and 
simple, graceful treatment that adds to the 
height and lightness. It is the most cheer- 
ful-Ifxiking library in the kingdom, and is 
Avell Avortli a peej). 

Up the stairs by the side is the Cruik- 
sliankCollc<‘tion of sketches and engraA’ings, 
iiK'luding many Avcll-kiioAvn liook ilhistra¬ 
tions. But if AA'o go up Ave must come doAvn 
again, as there is no passage through ; anti 
so Avo go straight aAvay from the library- 
door, along another cloister full of orna¬ 
mental woiKlAAork. This corridor, Avliidi 
runs under the Art Schools, ends at the 
entrance from Exliihition Road. Turning 
to tlie right Ave tra\*ersc another cloistor, 
Avliere are some “rooms in Dam.osciis,”and 
the Persian ami Saracenic Collections. We 
oome out at the Picture Gallery stairs in 
the corner of the North Court, and, keeping 
along the same side, reach the Fernery, in 
front of Avliicli is the clock. There are three 
courts left for us to examine—the North, 
the South, and the Architectural. In the 
North Court the objects are all of Italian 
Avnrkmansliip. It is more than a hundred 
feet .^uare, and is thirty-three feet high. 
Le.aA ing it hy the East Arcmle, Avhere there 
is a great shoAv of vestments, \xe are in the 
gorgeous South Court, one of the most 
noticeable objects in Avbidi is an iron osprey, 
made by a Japanese, of Avbom it is said that 
“ under heaA en there neA’er Avas a smith tlie 
equal of Miyochin Muntdiaru.” To the east 
of the South Court are the Oriental Courts, 
decorated by Owen Jones. The South 
Court itself is due to the taste of God¬ 
frey Sykes. In its alcoves are thirty-six 
portraits, in mosaic, of eminent men of 
all ages, Avliieh are Avell AA ortli looking at, 
but are best seen from the gallery, as are 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s big frescoes ef the 
Arts of War and the Arts of Peace that fill 
the north and south lunettes. Leaving the 
South Court by the south entrance, \xe are 
in the Architectural Court, Avliidi is divided 
into halves by a corridor. It AA*as from the 
right-hand half as we noAv enter that aa'c 
began the round of the ground-floor that aa’o 
ha\'e noAv completed. 

Returning to the South Court, we go under 
the West Arcade, through the Musical In 
strument Collection, to the refreBhment- 
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eorri>lor, in wliidi are J. Ci. Lon;^li s famous 
little >tatues of Piiek and Titania, and the 
groui> of the Bain's in the Wood, and an 
espeeially fine Madonna window. ('lo>e to 
it, and iu front of us, is a flight of >tairs to 
tlie Keraiuic (lallery, up w hich lie'* our way. 

We nee<l not linger among theiHjttery. The 
gallery is al>ove the refreNhment-eorridor, 
and t«> the left we jjass the entrance to the 
Lecture Theatre. At flie end we are in the 
Foi-ster Collection, with its drawings by 
Maclise, and its jnaiiuscripts of Cliarles 
Dickens's books. We are, in fact, among 
the autograjdis, and there are siKseimens of 
tlie letter-writing of most of our eminent 
authoi-s. Making oar way down this line 
of galleries, we leave the Foi-ster j)aintings 
for tliose bought by the Royal Aca<lemy 
under the Chantrey bequest. Magnificent 
]>ictiires are all these. Unfortunately for 
the Londoners, some of them are often away 
on loan, so that you are never sure of seeing 
any particular one. The finest now in the 
gallery is Herkomer's “ Found,'’ but 
“ Britannia’s J^iealm ” is the pride of the 
show when it is home from a cruise. Next 
to the Chantrey room is the Water Colour 
Collection, in "four rooms. The second is 
alongside the first, the third end on to the 
second, and the fourth next to it; in fact, 
we are going liack towanls the autographs 
by a parallel road. At the en<l, to the left, 
is the gallery over the South Court, \yith 
the Arts of War fresco. On the left is a 
Singing Gallery, overhanging the North 
Court; to the right is the Prince ConsorUs 
(hillery, in which are kept the most valu¬ 
able objects in the exliibition. This leads 
us to the South Gallery and the Arts of 


Peace. To the right is the Art Library, 
with Mr. G. F. Watts's pictures on the 
siairca»e ; to the left, i>ast the fresco, >\e 
find our way to the Jones Collection of 
furniture and paintings, with the “Art 
Studies ” [lanels along the wall. Through 
this we get into the Picture Galleries ]»roper, 
where we meet with many old friends — 
Landseer, Leslie, and Mulready. We then, 
through the Raphael Cartoon Room, com¬ 
plete our round. The door at the to}) of the 
stairs leads to the School of Art; the ^tairs 
lead down to the North Court. By turning 
to the right at their foot we can go out into 
Exhibition Road by the Science Schools ; i 
by w’alking straightforward acro-s the I 
courts we reach the <loor in the Brompton j 
*ioad by which we entered. That is enough 
for the present about South Kensington 
Museum ; we have said so much because ! 
so many ])eople come away without having 
seen half of it. I 

There is another museum under the 
management of the Science and Art De- 
l)artment. It is at the other eiul of London, 
at Bethnal Green, in Cambridge Road, at 
the end of Bethnal Green Road, which 
runs out of Shoreilitch. The railway 
station nearest to it is Cambridge Heath. 
The front is new ; the bulk of the building 
is the old “ Brompton Boilers,” in w hirh 
Soutli Kensington Museum l^egan thirty 
yeai-s ago. The collecti(ms at ])resent at 
liethnal Green are mostly on loan. The 
F\)od Museum journeyed tiiitherfrom South 
Kensington. The most attractive feature 
for bo vs IS the Doubleday Collection <tf 
butterAies ana motlis. fn the Picture 
Gallery is the extremely valualTle and inte¬ 


resting series of National Portraits, placeil 
Ijcre till a safe resting-place is found for 
them in the v e>t. Here are our kings :aid 
queens, and admirals and generals, and 
-tatcsnuBn and inventors, and literary and 
artistic eminences, real and false, all, ]irc- 
-umably, looking their best. Very few -‘t 
theni look their haracter it must be con 
fe-^ed, but thi. is owing, i)erhaps, to the 
'lages through which the presentment ha> 
had to pass. It is not here how our great 
I men looked, but how the artist thought 
! they looked, and how closely liis hand 
interpreted what his eye desired. When 
we get two iK)rtraits of the same man the 
allowance necessary to Ije made on tliis 
<i-ore is painfully obvious. A goo<l portrait 
is m)t necessarily a good likeness. The 
tir-^t time we saw this collection of jx)rtraits 
we experimented on it regarding oiir ow n 
i<leas of physiognomy. We gues.sed wliat 
the man was before we looked at his name. 
A las ! we wei-e hoi»elessly wrong, and came 
ic'iUctaiitly to the conclusion lliat either we 
were siidly ignorant or that a good many of 
thc>e celebrities must citlier have been 
libelled, or had “ gliosts ” tliat did the work 
I for them ! One thing do when you visit 
I the Portrait Gallery. Buy a cuUalogue. It 
! «*osts a shilling, and is well worth the 
money. The museum it<elf is free, except 
on Wednesdays, when the charge for ad¬ 
mission is six|)ence. On Mondays, Tues¬ 
days, and Saturdays the d»)ors are not 
closed till ten o’clock at night. No lj<>y 
interested in his country’s liistory should 
come to London without visiting the 
National Portrait GaHeiy. 

(To be cotUinued.) 


N ot the least of the objects of a book x)f 
travels is that it should enable Hie 
reader to understa.nd and appreciate 
merits of the foreign \x;ople amongst whom 
tlie author ha.s dw'elt. That this has been 
H> constantly kept in view by Dr. Lansdell j 
i.s due muen of the commendation with i 
wdiich his w'orks on Russia have been wel- [ 
corned. This w as even more conspicuous in ; 
“ Russian Central Asia ” than in “ Through ; 
Silieria,” and now” in the ])opular vei-sion of ■ 
his more southerly tiip, published under the I 
title of “Through Centi-al Asia,” it forms I 
the main feature ; the efl'ort throughout has 
been to tell the story in a straightforward 
way, and on every occasion do justice to 
the w'ork now” in progre.s3 in the East under 
Russian influence. 

The total distance travelled was 12,145 
iniles, of wdiich 5,004 w’ere accomplished by 
rail, 3,4.38 by water, 771 mounted on horse 
or camel, and 2,932 on wheels by the hire of 
904 horses and 330 drivers ! The chief en- I 
sleavour of the journey was to distribute the I 
Scriptures and visit the prisons in Central 
Ashu As the route lay through new 
countries, inepiries were set afoot as to the I 
need there existed for making new transla¬ 
tions, and as to the openings that presented ' 
tlieinselves for promoting generally tlie aims 
of the Bntish and Foreign Bible Society | 
and ReligioiLs Tract 8o<*iety, w'ho paid the I 
greater part of tlie cost, and ])rovi(led the ! 
Iwioks and tracts which formed so large a 
]K>rtion of the baggage. The road went ! 
through Petersburg, Moscow, Nijni-Nov- j 
gorod, Perm, Ekaterinburg, Tinmen, Omsk, | 


” • Through Central Asia." Published by Samp¬ 
son l^w. Marston, nnd Co., St. Dunstan’s House, 
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HEOiraH CENTBAJ. ASIA. 

By Rev. Henry Lansdell, d.d. 

Semipolatinsk, Kuldja, Vierny, Tashkend, 
Khokand—mere names on the map these to 
most of us, blit all by the traveller male to 
live—to Samarkand. And at Samarkand let 
us hear what the author has to say al»out 
his visit to the tomb of the great conqueror 
Tamerlane : 

“On entering the principal doorway we 
found ourselves in an octagonal chamber 
ten paces in diameter, w’ainscoted to a 
height of nearly five feet with yashma, or 
jasper, as I was told, and as Is commonly 
said, but which Dr. Schuyler asserts to be 
‘ hexagonal plates of finely-carved transpa¬ 
rent gyjisum.’ I brought aw’ay a piece 
found among the debris outside, and on 
show'ing it at flie Museum of Natural 
History in South Kensington, it has lieen 
pronounced to be white, translucent, and 
massive carbonate of lime. Above tliis are 
three rows of niches carved in sandstone, a 
foot and a half high, then inscriptions, 
formerly blue, eighteen inches in height, 
also in niches ; and above all this a con¬ 
tinuance of niches, beautifully carved, and 
crowned by a tine arch. The colour of the 
whole is greyish-white, and looks somewhat 
dingy and old. In the eastern w'all, facing 
Mecca, is an arched recess called the 
Mikhrab, w’lierein rest the remains of 
Said-Mir-Oniar, son of one of Timur’s pre¬ 
ceptors. 

“ Op|X)site the doorway by wdiicli we en- 
tere<l stood a pillar, jierhaps four feet high, 
surmounted by a dome, under wliicli w as 
formerly kept burning, says Ufjalvy, ‘the 
lamp of per]>efual fire.* I cannot answer- 
for the |>er|^)etuity of the fire at Samarkand, 
blit I founa there a dirty three-lipi>e<l lamp 
of unusual form, left probably by a pilgrim, 
and the like to w hich I was told I could get 


ia the bazaar; whereupon I begged the 
mullah^ in charge to let me have that, and 1 
gave him money to purchase another in its 

} »lace. I was glad to^ have secured this 
amp from so interesting a sixit, and the 
more so because in my subse<iueiit wander¬ 
ings I did not meet with another of pre¬ 
cisely the same form. The pillar is said to 
indicate, I believe, where the head lies, and 
near it is erected a rough imjIc, from which 
hangs, as usual o\ er a Muhammadan hero, 
a banner and horse tail. 

“On the floor of the mausoleum, sur¬ 
rounded by lui open-worke<l railing of 
carved alabaster, are seven cenotaphs. 
Near tlie pillar already mentioned Is the 
highest but least elegant one, that of Mir- 
Said-Barak, or Mir-Kulan-Said-Baraka, 
Timur’s preceptor and friend. In a line 
with this is Tamedaiie’s own monument, 
and near it that of his grandson, Ulug-Beg. 
W'ho, according to the inscription, died in 
1449. The other stones cover the graves of 
Timur’s descendants or friends. Tlie one 
stone really remarkable, s^iid indeed to lie 
unique, is that over tlie tomb of Tanierlam*. 
It occupies tlie exact centre of tlie mos«[ue. 
The other monuments .are of white marble, 
but his is greenish black, six feet long, 
seventeen inches wide, and fourteen inches 
thick, and of a single block of nephrite or 

i ’ade, the largest monolith of that niateri;il 
:nown. The surface is covered with 
tracery, and around the edge is a com pi i 
cated inscrijitioii in antique letters, giving, 
sfiVM Dr. Schuyler, ‘ Timurs name ami 
titles, together with those of his ancetlor^, 
and the date of his death, 1405.’ 

“ The floor of the niaiisoleuni near ti^e 
monuments is covered with hexagonal 
stones of what is .said to be jasiier, but 
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more probalily is of the same stone as the 
wainscoting. A broad spiral flight of steps 
of grey burnt brick leads into the crypt, 
where are the graves, and over them slalw 
of white limestone, seven of them being 
arranged exactly under tlieir respective 
representatives above. These, too, are 
nearly covered with quotations, it is said, 
from the Koran. The Gur-Emir was built 
by Timur over the remains of his preceptor 
Said in A.D. 1386, some time before his 
own death. Timur died in Otrar, within 
400 mil^ of Samarkand, but his liody, 
according to his own directions, was laid 
by the side of tliat «)f his preceptor. The 
famous monolith was brought to Samar¬ 
kand in 1415. Some say that it was the 
]iresent of a Mongol princess. Devotees 
and pilgrims used to flock with great reve¬ 
rence to Timur’s grave, but the place seems 
to have fallen into neglect until the coming 
of the UiLssians.” 

From Samarkand the pilgrimage was 
resumed to Shahr-i-sabz, where an inter¬ 
view' was had w ith tlie famous Emir, who 
treated the missionary like a prince, so that 
his experiences were far more agreeable 
than those of Vambery, as related in our 
part for July, 1884. One of the most inte- 
restinj^ of the doctor’s Bokhara sketches is 
that of the boys at school: 

“ As we were taking a momin«^ ride dur¬ 
ing the Saturday of our stay at Bokhara, I 
inquired the meaning of a sing-song noise 
that proceeded from a house we were pass¬ 
ing, and learneil that it was a school. We 
dismounted immediately, and, entering, 
found therein from twenty-five to thirW 
sclwlars, of ages from six to thirteen. It 
w as a goml example of one of the maktab, 
or lower schools, just as in the meilresses 
w e had s]>ecimens of the upjier schools, of 
Central Asia. Both are usually attached 
to the mosques, and maintained on the 
wakuf, or foundation ; but if the schools 
are not so maintained they are kept up 
partly at the ex^Kinse of the people gene¬ 
rally ami of the parents of the scholars. 
The teachers of the low'er schools are usu¬ 
ally chosen from among the inhabitants of 
the district in which the school is situated, 
and w ho are taxetl at the rate of from six- 
j>ence to one shilling per house for the 
teachers’ supi)ort. 

“ The building we entered was small 
and simple enough—a single room roofed 
w ith a dome, having several doors instead 
of windows, and niches around for shoes, 
clothes, etc. On the floor, and parallel to 
the w'alls, were raised l>enches, about four¬ 
teen inches apart, consisting of l)eam3 of 
wood ten inches high. The pupils some¬ 
times sit on these, or, as w’e saw' them, on 
the ground, their books resting on the 
li^ams. Taldes or desks there are none. 

“ The pupils sit with their faces tow ards 
the centre of the room, in the direction of 
the teacher, who is in the middle of them, 
and thiLS, like Saul of Tarsus, they are 
‘brought up at his feet.’ The Hoor is 
usually covered with plaited-reed mats, or 
simple straw. I asked how much the 
scholars paid, and found that their fees 
w ere partly tendered in kind, and by way 
of presents, but M. Kiihn, who has w ritten 
u{)on the subject somewhat fully, mentions 
as an ordinary school fee on beginning from 
threejKjnce to one shilling per month, w ith 
a present of cakes and raisias. 

“In these lower schools the most unso¬ 
phisticated simplicity reigns. There is no 
division into classes ; but by the side of one 
scholar sing-songing the alphabet is another 
learning the verses of Khoja Hafiz, or not 
le.ss loudly reading the Koran. In the 
school w'e entered they all rea<l’together, 
swinging tlieir bodies backw’ards and for¬ 
wards, though one boy was permitted to 
read .alone for ns to hear. 

“I asked about school-hours and holi¬ 


days, and found that the boys are present 
from six in the morning till five at night, 
with an interval of two hours at noon. 

oO moreover, all the year round, 
except Fridays, and a week at each of the 
three Muhammadan festivals. On Thurs¬ 
day each pu|sl usually brings his teacher a 
siiecially pret>ared cake, and on that day 
also the studies close at noon ; the teacher, 
liefore dismissing his ])upils, examining 
their nails, and lianging their heads w ith a 
book if they are not found clean. But 
Thursday is also the day for paying oil’ ilis- 
cijdinary scores. Thus, if a boy has played 
truant, some of his fellows are sent in 
search, and, on bringing him back, the cul¬ 
prit is laid on the floor, his feet lifted in a 
noose, and he is bastinadoed, the right of 
giving the first hlo>v lielonging to his cap- 
tors, as a reward for finding him. On 
Thursday, tfx), the teacher usually show’s 
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I them the attitudes of devotion, and con¬ 
cludes by reciting a juayer. 

I “ Education among the Mussulman 
I w'OMieii is at a very low' ebb. There are, 
nevertheless, in most towns one or two bild- 
' kalfas, whose duty it is to teach girls, for 
I the most jiart those of the rich. In the 
I school we entered at Bokhara I had a little 
I conversation with the teacher, and thought 
to surpnse him by saying that in some of 
our English schools we have as many as a 
thousand children; to which he rejdicd 
with the greatest calmness, as if to give me 
a Boland for my Oliver, that they had 
many schools, but only alsmt twenty-ti .e 
.scholars in each. His Avas only one of 
' many instances Avhercin the self-compla¬ 
cency and ignorance of the Asiatic stnu k 
I me forcibly, for they .seemed not to have 
the least idea that they were behind other 
I people or needed any improvement.” 
nixtinuedO 
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Exciting C.\pture of a Slave Diiotv. 

A despatch Avas recently received at the 
Admiralty from Cajit"! Robert Wo<xlward, 
R.N., C.B., Senior Naval Officer at Zanzi- 
l)ar, de.scribing the most exciting and 
gallant capture of a slave dhoAv. ( apt. 
WomlAA’ard Avrites from H.M..S. Turquoi.se: 
“ I liaA'e the honour to enclose herewith 
corresix>ndence Avith reference to the capture 
of an Arab dhoAv and 53 slaves by Lieut. 
Frederick F. Fegen, in the pinnace of her 
Majesty’s ship under my command, at 
Pemba, on the 30th May. On the dhoAv 
attemj)ting to run doAvn the pinnace Avith 
the intention of carrying her by boartling. 
Lieutenant Fegen immediately rushed for- 
AA'ard to rei)el the Arabs (the dhow having 
caught the pinnace’s forestay with her 
bowsprit), seven of whom Avere ready to 
board. He promptly shot tAvo with his 
revolver, then dreAv his cutla.ss and ran 
another through the body. Wdiilst thus 
engaged he received a very severe sAvonl cut 
on the right aim from an Arab who came 
to assist the one lie was engaged Avitli. 
This Arab Avas run throu^i the btsly by 
John W. Pearson, A.B., beiore he had time 
to inflict further injury. NotAvithstanding 
his .sev'ere Avounds, this officer still con¬ 
tinued fighting with his cutlass until the 
dhoAV got clear. At this time there Avere 
three men in the bottom of the Isiat 
Avounded, the remainder of the crew, three 
in number, fighting hard and supporting 
him. When the dhow’ got clear nine Aralis 
had already been killed. No .sooner ha<l this 
occurred than she endeavoured to escape. 
Lieutenant Fegen, jiicking up his dinghy, 
gave chase, and a running fight Avas main¬ 
tained until the helmsman of the dhoAv Avas 
shot, Avhen she broiwhed to and cajisized in 
shallow Avater. ?le immediately anchored 
his Ixiat as near to the sunken dhoAv as pos¬ 
sible, and proceeded to rescue the slaves, the 
four unAvounded men saving as many as they 
could by means of the dinghy, and also 


j jumping overboard. Fifty-tliree all told 
Avere saA’ed. I am informed by Mr. Holm- 
Avood, Gonsul-fGeneral, that of the thirteen 
Araljs on l»oard the dhow' nine Avere the most 
notorious slaA e-dealers in Pemba, and in all 
j there were upwards of twenty armed men, 
the arms Ijeing snider rifles and swords. (>f 
the thirteen Aral»s, eleA'en have lieen killed, 
Avhich Avill doubtless deal a heav’y blow 
against the slave trade. Tavo Aralts sue- 
ceeded in reacJiing the shore, one of wlumi 
died sulwet^uently of his AA'ounds, and the 
other escajKjd. Measures have been 
a<lopted for his capture. I cannot sfieak 
too highly of the brave and gallant be- 
havi»)ur of Lieutenant Fegen and'Iils creAv. 
In nishing forward and prev'enting the 
Arabs from boarding his boat, he in )iiy 
opinion saA'ed annihilation. The advantage 
ot numl)ers (three to one at least) and m)si- 
tion Avas <lc( idedly in favour of the dhoAv. 
He Avas liacked up most bravely by his 
boat's crew. F<»ur receiA’e<l severe AVounds, 
one <ince having died.’' 


I To Cor RESPONDENTS AND 

(-ONTRIBUTORS. 

' All manuscripts should be sent to .'>6, 
Paternoster Row, an<l must have the name 
and addre.s8 of tlie sender clearly Avritteii 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter 
the tiUe of the MS. must l)e given. No 
notice can l)e taken of anonymous commu¬ 
nications. Writers are recommended to 
keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous 
C(»ntribillions being sent in too great num¬ 
bers to be returnetl unless stamps are s<*nt 
to cover postage. Payment for accepted 
manuscripts is made on publication. The 
i receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts 
to the Trustees of the Religious Tract So¬ 
ciety, Avith liberty for them, at their dis<*,re- 
j tion, to publish such Avorks .separately. Re- 
publication by authors on their oAvn account 
iiiu.st be the subject of special arrangement. 
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■». S P.—1. Saturn is 872,130,000 miles from the sun. 
Its year consists uf lO.T^SO days, niui the len^'tli of 
its day is lOhrs. 20min ITsec Owing to thi.s rapid 
rotation satuni is not as spherical as the earth, 
the compression at its poles being such titat its 
polar diameter is to its euuatorial diameter as S is 
to 9. The etpmtorial diameter is 72,250 miles. 
2. Katuni has eight muons and Uiree groups of 
rings. Tlie l>rou«lth of the ring system is about 
37,000 miles, aud the rings are not more than 100 
miles thick. .Saturn has cloud belts like Jupiter. 

Joiner. —1 Apply to Messrs. Cassell and Co., or to 
Mr E Stanford, Charing Ci\>88, for a “Guide to 
the Civil .Service." Particulars as to each branch 
can, however, be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, civil Service Commlssionere. 2.^’ech- 
nical classes are held at tlieCityof London College, 
King's College, Strand, and the City Guilds Insti¬ 
tute, South Keusiugtou. 

A. P. G.—By a “commouplace book" you doubtless 
mean a note-book. Elaborate schemes of classitl- 
cation have been proposed and entere«l upon for 
such things, but have nearly always broken down 
in practice. The best plan is to use an ordinary 
note book, p<aging it as you go. ainl w ritiiig straiglit 
on; have a full Index, aud classify the entries as 
you index. For the plan of a good index see 
answer to Ralph on page 544, Vol. ix. 

T. X.-1. The average height of Englishmen is 5ft. 7iin. 
The lieight deiieuils a good deal on social condition 
and nurture Men who work w itli their beaus ai c 
taller than those who work w ith tiieir bauds; 
there are exceptions, of course, Imt “the big brain 
in the little body" theory is not i)oine out by .sta¬ 
tistics. Tlie criminal classes kle the shortest in 
stature, the average being 6ft. 5iin. llie pn.fes- 
sional classes are the tallest in 8tatui*e, the average 
being lift. Oin. 2. The average height of the 
Yankee aud the Britisher is ex.actly the same ; and 
the average height of the English-.speaking races is 
more than two inebes greater than that of the rest 
of the world. 3. There is an Anthropometric Com¬ 
mittee reiMirtiog to the British Association, and 
their report will supply you with details. 

Tartan.—T here is no use in your attempting che¬ 
mistry unless y ou intend to expeiinieiit as you 
read. The Infst plan wouM l)e t<» join one of the 
Science and Art classes. Tlie knowledge you ac¬ 
quire would be of service to you even if you did 
not put it to professional use. 

H. Matthews.— 1. .''ee our article, “A Chat .about 
Engine Driving, la.st .Septemlier. 2. Stephenson’s 
en^e is, witli the others, at the Patent .Museum, 
South Kensington. 

Cavalryman.— If you get a commission yon might 
rise to be a rteld-nosrsbal; Imt w e do not think you 
would. .Suppose you limit your notions to your 
liecoming a sergeant ? 

Nero and Frank —The article is out of print. Mr. 
Wilson, of Ifiii, Minorie^, puldisbes a shilling book 
on How to Make Knots, BeiuU, and .Splices us 
Used at .Sea." 

E. A. H.—1 Asbestos is a fibrous mineral allied to 
hornblende The wicks of the lamps in which the 
sacred fire was burnt in the temples of old were 
made of asbestos. It is found in fibres that are 
sometimes as fine as those of fiax. 2. Shoot with 
both eyes open. 

A E. I) —Cents are worth a li.alfpenuy each. Timbre 
is the French for stamp. Kop is tlie short for 
kopeck, worth two-fifths of a penny. ITie other 
COII.S are worth a liulfpenny each. 


J. L. (Plaistow.y 1. The price of the 
eighth volume, in cloth, is eight sliil- 
liiigs. 2. Professor Holfman's conjur¬ 
ing articles may possibly appear in 
our forthcuiniiig vuluine of “ Indoor 
Sports and Pastimes." 

S. W'. P. Cowan. —l. .Mr. Theodore W'ood 
is a son of the Rev. J. G. W'ood. 2. 
No church that seeks to do its duty 
need fear rivalry, but should rather 
rejoice at every* sincere effort made to 
glorify God ami extend Christ's king¬ 
dom upon earth. 

RE.M>ER.--Kor all al)Out rabbit.s rend tl •• 
aiticles in our back volumes, and onr 
" Doings for the Mon lb. ’’ 

E. V. VV.- For the articles on “Ventri 
loquism,’’ obtain our “Indoor .Sports 
and Pastimes." 

Locomotive. — Certainly, provided the 
parody bo original. 

M. Ward.—Y es. 

Germany.—F ill up ixires of wood with 
creosote, then varnish. 

Cardboard Modelling. \ correspon¬ 
dent writes from Hereford : “I have 
made a cardlmard engine according to 
dii-ections given in B. O. P. I sent it 
to the Church of Kuglaiid 'I’eniperaiice 
Society’s Industrial and Art Exliildtion 
w hich was held here, wlien it gained a 
first-prize of 7s. 6d. 1 was twelve yeara 
old last May." 

C. H. N.—Better put him in the Navy. 
Full particulars can be obtained from 
your nearest po.st-office. He is not 
too old. He should go to the nearest 
Marine recruiting-office or Coastguard 
station, or direct to h.m.s. St. Vincent, 
Portsmoutli. 

E. B. F. (Hampstead.)—You will fln«l 
just the information you seek on Canoe 
Building in the forthcoming volume 
of the “Boy's Own Bookshelf,” en¬ 
titled “Indoor Games and Aniuse- 
inents.” 

CKPHAI.IS Sqill.—T he Customs duti*s 
liave to he paid by the person taking 
the goods out of bond. The duty 
increases the price of tlie goods by the 
amount of the duty and the interest on 
the capital necessarily in baud to pay 
it. Hence the persons who use the 
goods are said to pay tlie tax. 

J. Reid.—W' e have given co¬ 
loured plates uf tlie flags of all 
nations, the flags of the leading 
shipowners, and tl>e rigs of Bri- 
tish ships: hut al11he paj-ls con- ^^ - 
tuining them are f - 

DOW out of print. \ 

You might get J 

something of the 5 

sort from a nauti- f /■'I 

cal bookseller at ^ \\ \ ^ 

Glasgow, Liver- X ' 

pool, or London. C 
Try Philip and .Son, 

John Street, Liver- ^ . 

pool;or Wilson,of C ^ 

L56, Minorles Lon- 
don. ^ 
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“ You’* set YOur heart on dat useless IJit." 


THE MIDDY AND THE MOORS. 


Bv li. M. Ballantvne, 

Author of “ The Prairie Chief, ' “ Ticice Bought," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER HI. THE BAOXIO—OUR HERO SEES SOMETHING 
OF MISERY, AND IS SOLD AS A SLAVE. 

T here are some tilings 
in this world so un¬ 
believable that even when 
we know them to be true 
we still remain in a state 
of semi-scepticism. 

When our unfortunate 
midshipman awoke next 
morning, raised himself on 





































































5iis elbow, and felt that all his hones 
and muscles were stitrsind paim'd from 
lying on a stone floor, k was some time 
before he could make out where lie 
was, or recall the events of the last few 
days The first thing that revived his 
sluggish memory was the scuttling 
away, in anxious haste, of a scorpion 
tliat had sought and found comfortable 
quarters during the night under the lee 
of his right leg. Starting up, he crushed 
the reptile with his foot. 

“You will get used to that,*'said a 
quietly sarcastic voice witli a slightly 
foreign accent, close to him. 

The speaker was a mid(V(‘-aged man 
with grey hair, liollow cheeks, and 
deep sunken eyes. 

“Tliey trouble us a little at first.” he 
.continued, “hut, as 1 liave said, w(* get 
used to them. It is long since 1 cared 
for scorpions.” ^ 

“Have you, then, been long heie?” 
asked Foster. 

“ Yes. ^ Twelve years.” 

“A pri.soner?—a slave*?” asked tlie 
midshipman, anxiously. 

“A prisoner, yes. A slave, y(*s a 
mummified man ; a dead thing with life 
enough to work, but not yet (piitc a 
brute, more is the pity, for tlam 1 
Avould not care ! But Itere f ha\ e been 
for twelve years—long, long years ! It 
lias seemed to me an eternity.” 

“It is a long time to be a slave. (I#d 
help you, poor man ! ’ exclaimed Foster. 

“You will have to offer that prayer 
for yourself, young man,” returned the 
other ; “you will need help more than I. 
At first we are fools, but time makes us 
wi.se. It even teaches Englishmen that 
th^ are not unconquerable.” 

The man spoke pointedly and in a 
liarsh sarcastic tone which tended to 
check Foster’s new-born compassion ; 
nevertheless, he continued to arldress his 
fellow'-sufferer in a synipiathetic spirit. 

“ Y’ou are not an Englishman, I 
think,” he said, “though you .speak our 
language well.” 

“No, I am French, but my wife is 
English.” 

“ Your wife ! Is she here also ? ” 

“Thank God—no,” replied the French- 
mian with a sudden burst of seriousness 
which was evidently genuine. “ She is 
in England, trying to make up the sum 
of my ransom. But she w'ill never do 
it. She is poor. She has her daughter 
to provide for besides herself, and 
we have no fiiends. No, I have hoped 
for twelve years, and hope is now dead 
—nearly dead.” 

The overwhelming thoi^hts that this 
information raised in Foster's mind 
rendered him silent for a few minutes. 
The idea of the poor wife in England 
toiling for twelve years almost hope¬ 
lessly to ransom her husband, filled his 
susceptible heart with pity. Then the 
thought of his mother and Minnie— 
who were also poor—toiling for years 
to procure his own ransom, filled him 
with oppressive dread. To throw 
the depre.?.sing subject off his mind, he 
Disked how the Frenchman had gues.sed 
that he was an Englishman before he 
had heard him speak. 

“ I know your countrymen,” he an¬ 
swered, “ by their bearing. Ik'side.s, 
you have been muttering in your sleep ] 
.about ‘ Mother and Minnie.’ If the 
latter is, as I suppose, your .sweetheart 
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—your fiancee —the soone»* you get her 
out of your mind tlie bett<*r, for you 
will never see lier more.” 

Again Fo.ster felt repelled by the 
harsh cynicism of the man, yet at the 
same time he felt strangely aUi-acted to 
him, a fact which he showed more by 
his tones than liis words when he said, 

“My friend, you are not yet enrolled 
among the intallihle prophets. Whe¬ 
ther 1 .shall ever again set* those wliom 
I love depends upon the will of (iod. But 
I don't wonder that with your sad expe¬ 
rience you should give way to desjvxir. 
For my.self, I will ding to tin* hope that 
God will deliver me, and 1 woukl advi.s(* 
you to do the same.' 

“How many I liave seen, who had 
the .snnguine tempeTament, like ytairs, 
awak(*iH*tl and crushed,” rt‘tnrncd the 
Frenchman. “ Sf*e, there is <»ur of 
them,” he added, ixointing to a r<*ll 
nearly opjxosite, in wdiich a ftu in wa.s 
seen lying on its back, sbcaight ;ind 
motionless. “That young man was 
such another as you are w lieu he first 
came here. ’ 

“ Is he dea<l ? ” lusked the ini(l.''hipmaii, 
wdth a look of pity. 

“ Yes—he died in the night w liih^ you 
.slept. It was attending to him in Ids 
last moments that k(*pt me Jiw ake. He 
w'as nothing to me but a frlhov-slave 
I and sufl’eror, but I wa.s fond of him. 

He was hard to conqin*r, but tliey 
I managed it at last for they beat him to 
j death,” 

I “Then they did not ooiKpier him,' 

■ exclaimed Foster, with a gusli of imlig- 
i nant pity. “To ]>eat a man to death is 
to murcier, not to conquer. But you 
called him a young man. Tin* corj)s<* 
that lies there has thin grey liaii* and a 
wrinkled brow.” 

“Nevertheless, lie w’as young not 
more than twenty-seven- but six yeai s 
of this life brought him to w hat you 
see. He might have lived long(‘r, as I 
have, had he been submi.ssive !' 

Before Foster could reply, the gi ating 
of a rusty key in the door caused a 
movementas well as one or tw o sighs and 
groans among the slaves, for tin* kee{)<*rs 
had come to summon them to work. 
The Frenchman rose and follow'ed the 
others w'ith a look of sullen indirten*nce. 
Most of them were without fetters, Init 
a few strong young men wore chains 
and fetters more or less hea\y, and 
Foster judged from this eireuinstxince, 
as W'ell as their expres.sions, that these 
w’ere rebellious subjects wlioin it was 
difficult to tame. 

Much to his surprise, the ymitli found 
that he was not called on to join bis 
comrades in misfortune, but was left 
behind in solitude. While casting about 
ill his mind as to what this could mean, 
he observed in a corm‘r the two rolls of 
black bread which he liad recf*iv(*d tin* 
previous niglit, and which, not being 
hungry at the time, ho had neglected. 
As a healthy appetiti^ was by that time 
obtruding itself on hisrittention, lu* took 
hold of one and began to eat. It was 
not a, ‘ •= . Ive, but, not l»eing particular, 
he consumed it. He even took up tlie 
otlier and ate tliat also, after which he 
sighed and w ished for more ' As there 
was no more to be ha<l, he went to tlie 
fountiiin in the court and washed Iiis 
breakfast down with w ater. 

About two hour.s later the door w as 


I again openetl, and a man in tlie uniforn 
: of a jani.s.sary ent(*red. Fixing a keei 
I glanei* on the young captive, lie bade him 
I in broken English rise and follows 
I By this time the les.son of subniissior. 
I liad been sufficiently impressed on o» - 
I hero to induce him to accord promptob: 

, dience He followed liis guide into th;. 

! street, wliere he w'alked along until they 
I a,rrivt*d at a square, on one side of which 
I stood a large mo.sque. Here marketing 
I w as being carried on to a considerable 
I extent, and, as he threaded liis way 
througli the various groups, he could 
nut ludp being impres.sed witli tlie 
extreme simplicity of the mode of pro¬ 
ved u re, for it seeme^l to him thatall aijian 
want(‘(l to enable him to set liim.self up 
in ti-iide was a few' articles of any kind — 
I old or now',it did not matter which—with 
r di^v’.s lease of about four fe<*t square 
o* tiie market pavement. There the 
retail tnuler .squatted, smoked his 
and calmly awaited the d(*crecs 
of Fate ! 

One of the.se small traders he iiotexl 
])articularly wdiilo his conductor stoppf*d 
to (‘onverse wItli a friend. He w’as an ohl 
I man, evidently a de.scendantof Islimaol, 
and (‘lothed in wliat .seemed to Ik* a 
i-.igged cast-off’ suit that had belongt*^! to 
Ahraliam or Ismie. He carried his slinji 
on liis arm in tlie .sliape of a basket, out 
of which he took a little bit of carjK't, 
and spread it clo.se to where they stcKnl. 
<.)n tliis he s«at dow n and slow ly extractiMl 
from hi.s basket, and spread on the 
ground before him, a couple of old locks, 
s<*vei al knive.s, an old hra.ss aindlestick, 
an assortment of rusty' key.s, a flat-iron, 
and half a dozen other articles of house¬ 
hold furniture. Before any iiurchases 
wave made, however, the janissary 
' m«>ved on, and J'oster had to follow'. 

Pa.ssiiig through tw'o or three tortuous 
and narrow lane.s, wdiich, however, were 
tliickly studded wdth sliops—that is, 
witli holes in the wall, in which 
merchandise w'as displayed outside 
as well as in—they came to a door 
which wfis strictly guarded. Piussiiig 
the guaixls, they found themselves in a 
i couit, lM*yoiid wdiicii tliey could see 
I another court wliich looked like a liall 
of j u st i ce - or in j u stice, as t he case ni igl it 
: be. Wliat strengthened Foster in the 
' belief that sucli was its character, was 
I the fact that, at tlie time tliey' entered, 
i an officer was sitting cross-legged on a 
; liench, smoking comfortably, while ir 
front of him a man lay on liis face w iC 
. his sole.s turned upw'ard.s, w’hilst an exe 
cutionei was applying to them the 
1 piinisliment of the bastinado. The c ul- 
, j)i it could not have been a great off’ewdei-, 

1 foi', after a sharp yell or two, he was 
' allowed to rise and limp aw ay. 

I Our hero w'as led hefore the fuuotion- 

ary who looked like a j udge. He regarded 
the middy' with no favour. AVe should 
have recorded that Fo.ster, when Vilowii 
i nut to soii, as already descrilxxl, luwl 
I leaped (»n the pirate's cieck w ithout coft 
or vest. As he was still in this dir- 
maiitled condition, and had neither 
been washed nor coiiilxed since that 
event occurred, his appearance at tlii* 
time was not pr(*pos.sessing. 

“ Wlio are you, and where do yo; 
(ome from 1” was the first question put 
by an interpreter. 

Of course, Foster told the exact 
tnPli about him.seif. After lie had 
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done so, the judge and interpreter 
consulted togetlier, glancing aarkly 
at their prisoner the while. Then the 
judge smiled significantly and nodded 
lus head. The interpreter turned 
to a couple of negroes, who stood 
ready to execute any commands, 
apparently, and said a few words 
to them. They at once took hold of 
Foster and fastened a rope to his wrist. 
As they did so the interpreter turned 
to the poor youth and said, 

“ What you tell is all lies." 

“ Indeed, indeed it is not," exclaimed 
the midshipman fervently. 

Go ! " said the interpreter. 

A twitcli from the rope at the same mo¬ 
ment recalled our hero to liis right mind; 
and the remembrance of the poor wretch 
who had just suffered the bastinado, Jind 
also of Feter the Great's oft^*ei>eated 
reference to “whacking," had the effect 
of crushing the-spirit of rebelKon which 
had just begun to arise in his breast. 
Thus he was conducted ignominiou.sly 
into the street and back to the market 
sc^uare, where he was made to stand 
with a numljtu* of other men, who, like 
himself, a^ipeared to be slaves. What 
tliey were waiting there for he could 
not tell, liut he was soon enlightened, 
for after half an hour a dignilied-look- 
ing Moor in flowing apparel came for¬ 
ward, examined one of the captives, 
felt his muscles, made him open his 
mouth, and otlierwise show his jiaccs, 
after wliich he paid a sum of money for 
liim and a negro attendant led him 
away. 

“Fra to Ix^ sold as a slave,” Foster 
involuntarily gi-oaned aloud. 

“ Like all the rest of us," growle<l a 
.stout sailor like man who stwxl at his 
c11k)w. 

Foster tm*ne<l quickly to look at him, 
but a sudden movement in the group 
separated them after the first glance at 
•each other. 

By way of relieving his overcharged 
feelings he tried to iiiterest hirnselt in 
tJie passei*s-l)y. Thi.s, however, he fou nd 
very difficult, until lie ob.served a sturdy 
young Kabyle coming along with two 
•enormous feathery bundles su.spended 
•over his right shoulder, one hanging 
before, the other behind. To his sur¬ 
prise these bundles turned out to be 
Jiving fowls, tied by the legs and hang¬ 
ing with their heads down. There 
-could not, he thought, have been fewer 
than tliirty^ or forty birds in each 
bundle, .and it occurred to liim at once 
that they had probably lieen earned 
to market thus from some distance 
ill the country. At all events, the 
young Kabyle seemed to be dusty and 
avann with walking. He even seemed 
Tatigued, for, when about to pass the 
.group of .slaves, he stopped to n^st and 
flung down his load. The shock of the 
fall must have suapiied a nuinbei- of legs. 
Tor .a tremendous cackle burst from the 
bundles .as they struck the ground. 

This r.aised the thought in Foster’s 
mind that he could hope for no mercy 
where such wanton cruelty was not even 
fleerned worthy of notice by the by- 
•st.anders ; but the sound of a familiar 
voice put all other tlioughts to flight. 

“ Dis w.ay, massa, you's sure to git 
fuss rate fellers here. We brought ini 
in ony yesterday—all fresh like now 
Jaid (‘ggs. ' 


The speaker was Peter the (b-eat. 
Tlie man to whom lie spoke was a Moor 
of tall stature and of somewhat jul- 
vanced years. 

Delightexl more than he could express, 
in his degraded and forlorn condition, 
at this unlooked-for meeting with his 
block friend, Foster was about to claim 
acquaintance, when the negro .advanced 
to the group among whom lie stood, 
exclaiming loudly, 

“Here dey am, m.assa, dis way.” 
Then turning suddenly on Fostm* M ith 
afierce exorossion, he shouted, “What 
you lookin’ at, you b.-ibby-faced ijit f 
Hab you nebber soen a jiaiidsome nigger 
before, dat you look all t under-struck 
of a heap ? C airt you hold your ton^ie, 
you chatterin' monkey i and with that, 
although Foster h;nl not uttered .a syl¬ 
lable, the negro fetched him a sounding 
smack on the cheek, to the great amuse¬ 
ment of the i>ystandees. 

I Well was it then for our middy that it 
1 flashed into liis mind that Feter tlie 
! Great, being the most astounding 
I “hyperkrite ’ on e.arth, was at woi k in 
1 his deceptive way. else would he hav(‘ 

I certainly retaliated and brouglit on 
I himself swift jmishinent—for sUives 
I were not permitted to resent injiu*i«^s or 
cre.ate riots. As it was, he cast down 
his eye.s, flushed scarlet, and restr.ained 
himself ! 

“ Xow, massa, ’ continued the negro, 
turning to the tine/sailor-like man who 
I had spoken to Foster a few minutes 
. before, “ here s a nice lookin’ man. 

! Strong an’ liealty — fit for anything no 
doubt.” 

I “ Ask Iiini if he undei'stands garden¬ 
ing,” said the Moor. 

I We may remark, in passing, that 
I Peter the Great and his owner had a 
peculiar mode of carrying on conversa¬ 
tion. The latter atldressed liis slave in 
the Ligua Franca, w hile Peter replied 
in his own nigger*English, which the 
Moor appeared tf> understand perfectly. 
Why thejr carried it on thus we can¬ 
not explain, but it is our duty to record 
the fact. 

“ Understand gardening ! ” exclaimed 
the sailor in supreme contempt, “ 1 
should think not. Wot d’you take me 
for, you bl.ack baboon ! Do I look like a 
gardener ? Ploughin’ an’diggin’I knows 
nothin' alxiiit wotsoinever, though I 
Jut iff' ploughed the w aves many a day 
an’ I’m considered a fust-rate hand at 
diggin’ into wdttles. ’ 

‘‘ Oh ! mass.a, das de man for your 
money ! Buv him. quick ! ” cried the 
negro, with a look of earnest entreaty at 
his master. “ He say he’s ploughed many 
a (Lay, an’ ’.s a fuss-rate hand at diggiir. 
Do buy ’im ! *’ 

But the Moor would not buy him. 
Either he understood the sailor’s lan- 
gu.age to some extent, or that inveterate 
obstinacy of which Feter had made 
mention as being part of his chaj actei- 
was beginning to as.sert itself. 

“Ask this one wliat he knows about 
it,” said the Moor, pointing to a thin 
young man, wdiose sprightly expression 
sliowed that he had not yet fully realised 
what fate was in store for him in the 
pirates’ stronghold. 

“Wich is It you moan, massa, dis 
one?” said Peter, purpo.sely mistaking 
and turning to Foster. ‘^Oh I you la-idn'i 
ask about him. He not wutt' Ins salt. 


I could tell him at a mile oflf for a lazy, 
useless feller. Gib more trouble dan 
he’s wmff. I)ere now, dis looks a far 
better man,’’ he added, laying liold of the 
thin sprightly youth and turnfng him 
round. What d’ye t’ink ob dis one % ” 

“I fold you to ,a.sk that one,” replied 
the ^loor, sh.irply. 

“ Can you do gardenin’, you feller 1 ’ 
asked Peter. 

“ Oui, oui—un peu,” replied the youth, 
wlio h.appened to be French, but uiuhn - 
stoofl EiiglLsli i ” 

“ None ob your wee-wees an’ poo-poos 
to me. Can’t you speak English ? ” 

“ Oui, yes, T gjirdin ver’ leetle.” 

“Jus’ so. Das de man for us, ma.ssji, 
if you w on’t hab de oder. I likes de look 
ob im. i flon't t’ink he'll be hard on de 
w ittles, an’ he's so t’in dat he won’t pus- 
l>ire much when he w’orks in de sun in 
summer. Do buy Iiim^ niassa.” 

But “ massa ” would not buy him, and 
looked hard for sometime at our hero. 

“ I see how^ it am,” said the negro, 
grow ing .*ulky. “ You’s .set your heart 
on dat useless iiit. Do come away, 
ma.s.sa, it ii.d break my heart to lib w id 
.sich a feller.'’ 

This .seemed to clinch the matter, for 
the 3ioor purchased the objectionable 
slave, ordered IVter the Great to bring 
him along, and left the market-place. 

“ Didn't I tell you I s de greatest 
W]x*rkrite as ever was born ? ” said 
^tei-, ill a low voice, when sufficiently 
far in rear to prevent being overheard 
by his master. 

“You certainly did,” replied Foster, 
who felt something almost like satisfac¬ 
tion at this clmn^e in his fate; “you 
are the most pei-fect hvpocrite that I 
ever came across, and t am not sorry 
for it. Only I Jiope you won’t deceive 
your friends.” 

“Honour bright I” said the negro, 
with a roll of tlie eyes and a solemnity 
of expression that told far more than 
words could express. 

“ Can you tell me,” asked the middy, 
as they wulked along, “ what has be 
come of that fine-looking girl tliat was 
captured with lier Lather and mother by 
your captain F’ 

“ Don t say iiiif captain, sar,** replied 
Peter, sternly. “He no captain ob 
mine. I w’as on’y loaned to him. But 
1 knows nuffin ob de gall. Bery likely 
she's de Dey’s forty-second .wife by dis 
time. Hu.sh ! look sulky,” he addeil 
quickly,, ob.sei ving that his master was 
looking back. 

Poor Foster found himself under the 
necessity of following his black friend's 
lead, and acting the “ liyperkrite, ’ in 
oi-der to prevent their friendsliin being 
discovereil. He did it w ith a bad grace, 
it Is true, but felt that, for his friend's 
sake if not his owui, lie w'as bound to com 
i)ly. So ho put on }in expression which 
iii.s clieiuy face had not known since that 
jicricKl of infancy when his frequent 
ileinands for sugar w'cre not gratified. 
AVheels worked w’ithin wheei.s, howevei-, 
for he felt .so di.sgustcxl with the pai-t he 
had to play th.at he got into the sulks 
naturally ! 

“ Fuss rat(‘! ' whispered Peter, “yen's 
a’iuo.st as good a.s myself.” 

Ily this time they had reached one of 
the ea.stern gates of the city. It was 
named Bab-Azoun. As tiny passed 
tln'oiigh it th'* negro told his brother- 
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slave that the largo iron hooks which 
ornanicuted the wall there were used for 
the purpose of having criminals cast on 
them ; the wretched victims being left 
to hang there, by whatever parts of 
their bodies chanced to catch on the 
liooks, till they died. 

Having reached the open country 
outside the walls, they walked along a 
beautiful road, irom which were ob¬ 
tained her(^ and there splendid views of 
the surrounding country. On one side 
lay the blue Mediterranean, with its pic¬ 
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turesque boats and siiipping, and the 
white city descending to the very edg(^ 

I of the sea ; on the other side rose the 
I woofled slopes of a suburl) named Mus- 
tapha, with numerous white Moorish 
houses in the midst of luxuriant gardens, 

, where palms, bananas, cypresses, siloes, 

' lemon-trees, and orange groves X)er- 
I funsed th<‘ balmy air, and atlorded grate- 
' fill shfwle from the glare of the African 
I sun. 

Into one of those gaidens the Moor at 
last turned and led the wjiy to a house, 


which, if not in itself beautiful accord¬ 
ing to European notions of architecture, 
was at least rendered cheerful with 
w'hitewash, and stood in the midst of a, 
beauty and luxuriance of vegetation 
that could not be surpassed. 

Opening a door in this building, the 
Turk entered. His shaves followed, and 
Fost(*r, to his surprise, found what may 
be styled a miniature garden in the 
courtyard within. 

(To be continued ) 
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I Ihk ravages of the vikings at the ' 
(Mid of the ninth ceirtui-y had in- ' 
duced Ha raid Hilrfagrar to make a law i 
in Norway suppressing jiiracy. This 
law, how(‘ver, was connected with so 
much tyranny, that many of his sub- 1 
jects fled to Iceland, and tliere founded 
the colony of which we Iiave lier^ii i 
speaking. Subsequent kings of Nor¬ 
way tooK this island under their pro- , 
tection, l)ut it remained an independen- 
dent rc])ublic after the death of Olaf 
Tryggvason, who, althougli he had 
bc(Mi a bold pirate in his youth, became 
a \ igorous opponent of the vikings, and . 
encouraged commerce, to w’hich their 
de]n-(‘(lations had V)een a serious chock. I 
1 Mider the direction of this sovereign, ' 
certain viking chiefs hound themselves , 
togctlier into a sort of guild, to piotect 
tli(‘ defenceless merchants, to carry on 
trade tliem.selves, to attack without j 
iiKM cy tlie other vikings w^lio lived by ; 
piracy, and to share among themselves 
the booty which these sea-rovers had i 
taken from peaceful merchant.s. i 

In consequence of this arrangement I 
our friends Thoi’linn and others, who | 
had been concerned in the expeditions 
to ViiK'land, had been able to engage the , 
servic(5s of a renowned sea-rover, called ' 
Hjalmai- (pronounced Yalmar), to assist 
in the cimvoy of their ships to Norway, 
and to the knowh‘dge that this for¬ 
midable w'arrior had lent liis sword 
for their protection, it w'as probably 
owing that the (mrgocs of the Sleipner | 
and Rolf-Krake came to their jour- 
n»'v’s end in safety, though later than 
th(‘y wished. 

I h’ondhjem (or Trondhjem as it is 
.sometimes written) was at the time w^e 
write of the capital of Norway ; it means 
'the home of kings, from Drott or ! 
iDrotten, a king, and Hjera, a home. 
The name is pronounced a« if written 
Tronyem. It is nearly in the same lati¬ 
tude as Hecla. 

Trondhjem was a very different place 
from Reykiavik, and since Ekiric had 
se(Mi it a few years ago it liad much 
improved. E'er commerce had l>egun 
to tloui ish u^ider the fostering hand of 
Olaf Tryggvason. Foreign merchants 
thronged the port, bringing with them 
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curious wares from Bremen, Paris, and I 
even from York and London, though 
the decline in value of Ehiglish g(j(jds 
had be(ui for some years more and more 
remarkable. 

Having pnssed the heads or “Nesses’’ 
that guarded the Bay of Trondhjem, the 
shii)s were not long in casting anchor 1 
near the town, and soon our friends j 
w’ere on land. Thorfinn paid the Vik¬ 
ing Hjalmar (Yalmar) the .stij)ulatcd | 
sum and .something over. Chamj)iuiis 
of Olaf’s coui't were there to lead tlie 
warrior merchants to the king. 

The greeting between Thorfinn and 
the King of Noiavay w^as very warm. 
Olaf was kind and hearty in his man¬ 
ner to all except Edric, w hom he barely 
noticM d, but to all the rest this man of 
power was fi-iendliness it.self. Now jis 
our liero had already been received by 
Olaf, and well received, not very long 
ago, he was quite powerless to under¬ 
stand tliis change in manner. Thorfinn 
and the rest were asked to take tlie 
noonday meal w ith Olaf, liut Edric was 
pa.ssed over in the invitation. 

Pained and annoyed, he left the hall 
and stalked w ith rapid strides dow^n to 
the landing-stage for boats, and jump¬ 
ing into one lieionging to their fleet he 
pulled himself onboard the Rolf-Krakt% 
and springing up the .side was soon in 
confei'ence with Njiird, wdio had been 
sent to Reykiavik by Eirik just before 
the squadron .sailed. 

He was no puppy now, but quite as 
much a full-grown member of tne crew 
as any man on board. His memory 
seems to have been prodigious, for he 
knew' Ekiric the moment that they met, 
attached himself to him, and now ap¬ 
peared to be the only one on board to 
whom our hero could confide his feel- 
ings. 

vVe do not write for such dull boys as 
cannot understand how Njord received 
this confidence nor how the j^outh w'as 
comforted by his four-footed friend. 
Many of our readers may possess New¬ 
foundland dogs, but Njord w'as abso¬ 
lutely the tii-st one of the kind that ever 
had been brought to Europe, and was 
indeed a w onder. 

We have omitted mention of the 1 


bustle and excitement on tlie shore- 
when the news spn*ad that cargoes i^f 
strange things from unknown w'estern 
lands had come in these two ships. A 
guard W’as stationed all along that 
nortion of the bay near w hich the Rolf 
Krakcand the Sleipner lay at anchor, to 
prevent inquisitive or thievish pi^rsoiis 
from taking portions of tliis treasure 
while the true ow ners were in Olafs hall 
making merry after the Norw'ogiaii 
custom. B(-side.s these guards on land, 
tw o W’arriors w ere left on board eat It 
ship, fully equipped and armed with 
battle-axes to k(*(q)ofi’any stranger who 
might es.say to hoard. 

Of course our hero, as a iiientber of 
the crew’, boarded at once without the 
slightest question being ask(‘d, and then 
the warrior who reccii ed liim, jierceiN - 
ing Thorfinn’s w isli would lie completel\ 
carried out if Edric took his jilace, said 
to him : “ I shall go on sliore if thou 
abidest in my stead.’’ To wliich our 
hero liad replied : “ Go, Oleg, and if my 
friend and fo.ster-brotlier N^ils should 
cross thy path, tell him I want him here 
on board.’^ 

“ Yes, I w’ill tell him, but remember 
Olaf gave orders that aftin* nightfall 
none should leave the shore, not even 
members of our crew.s, so that 1 know 
tliey would not let them pass even as 1 
well-known champion of the fh'ct. 
Take thou my battle-axe and watch till 
Anders Anders-son awakes and so 
relieves thee of thy guard.'’ 

“ Go thou in peace, friend Oleg. I am 
not inclined for sleep ; I will but have 
some counsel of my dog.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! a wise and sober counsel¬ 
lor. He will not tell thee any lies, will 
not betray thee, and, more tliaii all, will 
never say a w'ord in thy reproof. A 
courteous counseliior, discreet and merry 
too. Ha ! ha ! ” 

And the huge soldier-sailor climbed 
down to the boat and rowed away to 
land. His comrade Anders Anderson 
roused by the splashing of the oars, ^ot 
up, and, looking over, saw the departing 
boat. 

“ Well, by my blade ! fltat is the coolest 
thing I ever heard of. Leave me alone 
on board without relief ! ” 





“ Not Quite, friend Anders,” Edric 
said “ I ha^'e returned on board and 
have relieved our cornnule. Sleep, thou; 
iuy turn it is to watch.” 

“Iain not sleepy, Edric Sigvaldson * 
talk thou thy fill with Njdrd. I shall 
go forward and look out. For, though 
the shore is guarded, there are many 
ships about, and maybe some of them 
are more like viking craft than simjile 
merchant vessels, so 1 shall watch, and 
•call thee when I grow a little drowsy.” 

The champion now stalked forwartls 
with a clanking stride enough to stave 
the very timbers in. Then he looked 
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A boat shot forth from what was 
called the “ Kryg,” meaning the bridge, 
or rather landing-stiige, by which men 
either came on land from ships or Ixiats, 
or entered them from shore. This 
boat pushed off just as the guards had 
orders to let no person pjuss, but the 
man who seemed her owner was fur¬ 
nished with a pa.ss word which satisfied 
the men that he might pass with safety. 

Has he mistiiken / Does he want the 
Rolf-Krake, or does he seek the un- 
: known ship to which w e have referred ? 

He do<.‘s not row% for the tide drifts him 
j on close to the Kolf-Krake’s side. A 
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master. Throwing dow’ii his axe, he 
rushed to where Uie struggle had just 
taken place, and saw the dog holding a 
man up by his tunic in the water. 

The twilicdit just permitted him to 
see that to tlie boat’s rope hanging from 
the side a painter was attached by 
which a boat was fastened. So he 
hauled upon the line until tlie boat was 
near enough for Edric and his dog to 
seize and enter it. Edric jumped in 
w Idle Njord swam clo.se with the intru¬ 
der safelv grasped between his teeth, for 
they had j)a.s.sed not only through the 
tunic but through the intruder’s Hesh ! 



A short low growl, and the dog is on him.' 









.stejulily ahead among the other ships 
<ind —fell asleep. 

Edric felt bettor for his talk with 
\jdrd, and after a time sat dow n beside 
him, to, the dog’s intense delight, and 
whetluT i't was sheer fatigue or the 
peculiar soothing lulling sound the 
wavelets made plashing against the 
.side, we cannot tell, but he too fell 
asleep ! 

A smaller ship was moore<l a cable’s- 
length ahead oi Thortinn’s vessel. She 
liaa not long arriv’ed, but she had been 
observed by Oleg and by Anders. H(*r 
.crew’ was small ; she was not smart in 
any sense, but looked, as seamen i)hrase 
it,lubberly.” However, these two w ar- 
riors had other things to think of, and 
did not give themselves much trouble 
concerning this strange craft, setdng 
they w’ere them.selves in what had 
almost be^om'' a foreign port to them. 


rope is tow ing aft, to which the boats 
from shore may bend their painters. 
This roi)e is fixt*d to what is called the 
gangway nowadays, and he w ithin the 
boat secures his little vessel, and then 
climbs cat-like up the side. 

Wliat has he in his mouth, holding 
lM;twe(‘n his teeth? A daggei’! He is on 
board. The dagger in his hand gleams 
as he raises it to strike the sleeping 
Edric, when, with a l»ound, a monster 
seems to start in fury fiom the sleeper's 
side ! A short low growl, and the brave 
dog is on the would-be murderer ! He 
tries to save himself, and topples over 
plump into the waves. The lK)at wdien 
lie a.scended had been carried by the 
tide to the extent allowed by rojie and 
painter when bent together into one. 

Down he fell — sjilash ! Anders awoke 
to see the huge blac’k dog jump over¬ 
board followed by his aui])hibious 


Edric now ])ulled the unexpected 
visitor on board. Kjdi'd followed so 
clumsily that he up.set the little craft 
by his ab.surd behaviour 

“Throw' down another rope there, 
Anders.” 

The sturdy champion lowered a rope, 
the end of which Edric j)a.s.sed rouncl 
the body of his jiri.soner, and told the 
warrior on board to “ haul away ! ” 

With more rapidity than convenience, 
the man was hauled on board, and then, 
w ith much more trouble, tlu^ dog was 
hoi.sted up. Lastly, our hero climUxl- 
the roix», hand over hand, until he .stood 
on deck. When fairly once again on 
board, he found his unknown enemy 
Iving on his face. Njord holding him 
down findy with his paw'w Anders 
looked grave. 

“ A ra.scally attempt! ” said Edric. “ I 
cannot make it out. Olaf was sulky as 
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a wounded bear, and now tliiN siroundrel 
IS sent to take my life ! Wlio is he, 
Andei’S ] *' 

“ Look, if thou wilt he eer lain. Let 
go there, Xjbrd, a minute, tliere's a 
■good dog ! ’’ 

But Njbrd was not inclined to yi‘*ld 
his prisoner, even to Anders Andei’s-son 
the Big. He growled and held his paw 
upon the ])risoner*s neck, much as a 
kitten keeps a mouse Avithiu lier reach 
ill what may be desi i ibed as a “ kill- 
hini-when-1 want-him ' sort of way. 

“Now let him go, Njdrd,’' sjiid Edrie. 
“ Let him go ; i want him. Hand him 
over.*' 

Reluctantly the dog obeyed. When 
Edric saw the face, he cried, “ It is not 
possible ! Tlioii here, I'If Eirikson ( 
What ! would't thou take my life ? 
Nay, thi.s is basi\ indeed. I wish it luwl 
been some one else, though,*’ he added, 
almost comically, “for what am I to do 
with him ] ’ 

“Just let me split hi.s skull. Here is 
my battle-axe, ’ replied th<‘ man called 
Anders the son of Anders. “ I'll wm-- 
rant he would never t.alk about the 
blow!” 

“ Nay, Anders, that will never do. 
He is my father’s brother, and surely 
part of that respect which I should show 
my father belongs to Elf. although un¬ 
worthy of it.” 

“Weil, tiien,” said Anders, “let us 
l)ut him in his boat again and let him 
low away.” 

“Yes, thou art right. I'If Eirikson, 
canst thou descend the i’«)pe into thy 
boat ? or shall I help thee down ? *’ 

“Cur that thou art thyself, keep that 
twin cub from me, and 1 will show thee 
how to use a rope.” 

Saying these words Ulf Eirikson 
seized in both his hands the rope w hich 
we have mentioned as being fiustened to 
the ves-sel’s .side, and in the manner 
most approved by sailors descended to 
his boat, east ofl the painter, and com¬ 
menced to row^ as for the \ ery life. 

“ Pity that such a rogue.’* .said Anders 
Anders-son, “shouldbe so.Ninart as that. 
i shame me almost for iny seaman's 
habits if they are shared hy such as he ! 
He went down like a sailor every inch— 
and yet he’s every inch a rascal! ” 

Njord said the same no doubt, only 
lie barked .so loud, so long and furiously, 
that he meant more than Anders could 
express, //i^, Njord, had been defmuded 
of his prey. He had exposed a villain, 
and they liad let liirn go ! Oh, it was 
past all bearing. Bow, w'ow I 
Anders and Edric watched tlie boat 
and saw her make right foi* the stmnger 
vessel which had already served l>oth 
him and Oleg as food for some reflection. 
Aft<^ramonient s pause,Edric exclaimed, 
“Promise me one thing, Anders. ’ 

“ What is it, Edric ? ” 

“Never to mention this ahominahle 
thing to any living being. He is my 
uncle, and anf lij^s are closed.*’ 

“Just so, but mine are not. No, Edric. 
I can promise anything in I'ntiian, but I 
have been baptized. I am a Chi istian, 
and know tliat muixler is a deadly sin. 
Now that murder. Whether lie 

were brother to thy father nr to St. 
I'eter I should denounce him if I should 
tie called upon. I cannot promise tliee 
to hold my peace about such rank 
rascality as that ! ” 


“ But Christianity requires forgive¬ 
ness of our enemies. ’ 

** Well, I forgive my enemie.s, the . 
English ; but such a eur as that ! Pah ! 
And besides, hr {■< nn ta}* ,,nf Cif mine and ! 
I have not been taught that I mu.st | 
straight forgive the foes of other mm ' 
becausf^ I arn Christian ! No, my good ! 
lad. Thou must forgive him, that I ' 
.see quite clearlj', lM^<ause he is thy | 
enemy, l)ut for that \ cry cause I never , 
will forgive him because lie’s thihe.” 

Edrie w as not .suthciently well vensixl 
in Cliri.stian doctrine to meet this .spe- j 
eious sopliistry. He knew* it was not 
right, but yet could not refute the 
otlier’s w'ords. 

Next day the boat.s came off* with 
Thorhnn and the rest to get to work 
upon the cai*goes and sell them to the 
best advantage. 

As Tliortinn gained the deck he .said 
to Edric, “ Wliat hast thou done to Olaf 
Tryggvason? He who is usually kind 
and open-hearted i.s elo>e and stiange 
directly wdien we speak of thee. AVho 
can have .spoken of the«* to liim in dis¬ 
praise of thee? Ha ! Thou changest 
colour, boy. Tell me what is it thou 
Jiast clone, for surely something must 
haAe hapi)ened when thou wast liere 
before to vex him. 1 like it not. He is 
a just, good man.’* 

“ T liavi; done iiotliing to offend King 
r)laf. He i.s mistaken if Ik' thinks I 
have. All things < (>me .-.(juare in time, 
and if thou w-ilt l>elie\ e me on my word, 
then thou canst i*e>r ii>sured I ne\ er 
h.iN'e off'ended him.’ 

“Strange, pa.ssing strange!” said 
Tliorfinn, luilf aloud. "‘1 half believe 
the boy, and yet—” 

“Noy, Tliortinn, s.iv no more. If 
thou but half believest me, then have I 
lived in vain. For years we have been 
thrown together, sj) thou couldst know' 
my every action and know its deepest 
motive. If thou hast had no oppoi tu 
nity to know me in all these years I've 
sailed wdth thee, then is time useles.s, 
and the opinion of another, formed in 
some three months slight acquaintance, 
is to be weighed against thy thorough 
knowdedge of my very life.” 

“ Thou speakest Avell, and it shall be 
.s(*en to. Thou ai-t a warrior of my 
train, a comrade on so many voyages, 
tliat I should haa e resented Olaf’s man¬ 
ner as an insult to myself. No, by the 
saiiiLs, I like it not. I w ill demand the 
reason of the slight he i)ut upon tliee 
before the w hole as.sernl»ly of hi.s nobles.” 

“Much lietter let it l>e, Thortiim Karl- 
s(»fni ! If he dislikes me, let him ! I 
liave won the love of better men than 
he.' 

“ Mlio is a better man than I?” ex- 
ehiimed a man of rather odd appearance, 
not \ery tall or stout. Init singularly 
actiM*. His hair w is long and yellow, 
with here and there :i golden gleam that 
made it very lovely. He wore a cap of 
blue, bound witha rich gold band or ring, 
bis arms were unadorned w ith those rich 
bnicelets wiiich formed the pride of 
Northern pagan chiefs -hut then lie was 
a ('hristian. He had aT ri\ f‘d on !)oard 
amidst the husth*, and liad not liecui 
ohsei \ (*d eitlier by Tlnii’hnu or b\ Ectne. 
who both were standing forward of tli«‘ 
gangw'ay, and so h(‘ lieat d th('ir w oi*(Is. 

“ W’lio is a better man tlian I am? 
Tell me that ! " 


“ I knew' not thou w-ert there, King 
Olaf, but I w ill tell thee w hom I mean— 
Gis.sur and Yalti, who have done so 
much to turn the world to Cliristianit}'.' 
“ Have I done nothing to tliat encl "^’’ 
“ Thou w ith the sword hast tried to 
force the faith of peace, they with their 
Christian love drew souls to heaven.’* 

“ By all the saint.s, but there is .some¬ 
thing in it ! Art thou a Cliri.stiaii?” 

“ i ani more thankful that I can say 
yes to that than for all other blessings I 
possess, and they are many ! ” 

“ Thou art an honest fellow ! I much 
iiiisliked the tales I heard against tliee, 
and shame me to have lisUmed to tin- 
trash. However, this is not the place 
or time to talk of matters such a.s these. 
Now' we iiiu.st see tliy waT-e.s, thy 
j)recious woods thy—Ha ! What i< 
that.^*’ And the brave King who had 
made the English tnunhle at his name, 
started in sheer alarm at .seidiig a New ¬ 
foundland dog come from beneath a 
heap of canva.s, and ])ut his two fore- 
xiws on Edric's shoulders. He drew 
lis sword half way out of the scabbard. 
then seeing that the warriors round 
theun only laugh(‘d and hMric fondled 
the iiiiw'ic'Idy animal, h«‘ gathered com 
age, returned his sw'ord, and gazed ii^ 
w onder. 

“ Down, Njord ; down, .sir, do.st thou 
not .see the King ( ’ 

“ Bow’, wow, troir ! ” 

“ It is a dog 1 ” said (31af Tryggviison. 
“Wlieredidst thou lind liim, Tliortinn? 

“ H(‘ i.s not mine, King Olaf, ’ answereil 
Tliortinn. “lie is tlie pet and property 
of Edrie, Avho brought liim from the 
Stoneland district before we get to 
Yineland.” 

After much w onder and surprisc^ tln^ 
King surveyed the various artieh*^. 
which had been brought from Yineland 
in the west, and saw' them lowered tf» 
the boats and carried safe ashore. But 
all his li(‘art w'as fixed upon the dog, 
who treated him with comical fami¬ 
liarity—putting liis paws upon Ids 
.shoulder.s, licking his face, and showing 
good intent but scant resj>ect. But ns 
they rowed to land, Edric, l>eiiig by th«* 
King’s own special w ish included in the 
partv in Ids boat, made Njord jump 
overboard to fetch a .stick. Tlieu tIn- 
Kings delight was boundless at tln^ 
motions of the noble creature in the 
water. 

“ What is his price, friend Edric ? *' 

“ He is not mine to sell.*' 

“How so? Thorhnn ju.st told me 
that he w'as thy pet, brought hitlier by 
thee from the Avest, and fciught by thtn^ 
from puppydom till now' 1 ’’ 

“All that is true, but yet he is not 
mine.” 

“ To Avhom does he belong ' ” 

“To my grandfather. King.*’ 

“ Who is thy grandfather ? ” 

“ Hast tliou forgotten Eirik, called 
the Red?” 

“Ahyes, the pagan Avarrior of Oreen- 
laiul. ^fho fatlier to Ulf, 1 think i" 

“ He is King Olaf.” 

“ We shall sjieak more of tins to- 
inorroAV. Jump ashore ! ” 

{To be continued.) 
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THE SIGHTS OF OHH GREAT CITIES. 


L et us back to the west, to South j 

KeiiHington. This time we will de i 
vote our attention to the prominent building t 
in Cromwell Road wo have hitherto passed ! 
by. This is the Natural History Museum, j 
or rather the Natural History Rranch of ; 
the British Museum. It can be visited any 
day lietween ten and four, and in summer 
till six o’clock ; anti it is free to all. Out¬ 
side and inside it is a strikin" building, ! 
wonderfully light and spacious, and 
crowde<l with objects of interest. But ' 
there is too much m it to l>e seen properly 
in a day, and its hard floors soon tell their 
tale, it is a mistake to stop in a museum | 
when you are tired. Come away, or you 
will begin to hate it. There is a vast "dif¬ 
ference l)etween the effect here and in the 
dreary old galleries of the British ; but do 
not invite a “lieailache h la. Bloomsbury ” 
by attempting the impos.sihle. I 

We enter at once the Central Hall, the 
Index Mnseiim. In the foreground is a 
case of pigeons, showing all the different i 
fancy varieties in their various develop- 
iiienis from the wild bird. To pigeon fan¬ 
ciers tills case alone is worth a journey to 
.see. Behind it is the skeleton of a wliale , 
that came ashore at Thuisso in 18G3. The , 
skeleton is fifty feet long, and is complete 
;vil hnt three of the vertebue at the end of ! 
the tail. The principal parts are all labelled, 

.so that you can see at a glance under wliat 
.strange inodificiUions the mammalian plan | 
is adhered to. Look at the ilipper, and see | 
liow the hones in it answer to the shoulder, ! 
ell>ow, wri.st, and tingers of your own hand j 
ainl arm ! The hind limlis are absent, but ! 
the two suspended Inines represent the hip I 
1 Mines. In some whales there are even 1 

fno'es of the thigh, knee-joint, and leg | 
attached to these Ikiiics, and like them ; 
burie<l in the animal’s l)ody^ The whale is 
]daeed here because there is not room for it ' 
in the Cetacea Gallery downstaiis, where j 
vou will And, among other ex.ainples of the 
iiTige, a Rorqual, sixty-eight feet long. The 1 
stanvase to the Cetacea room leatls out of 
the end of the Coral Gallery, of wliich more 
anon. 

To learn all that this C/entral Hall can ^ 
tea<*h you would take a day at the least. { 
Nolhirig exactly like it is in any existing 1 
niuseiiin. There are five liays on each side, i 
and they will be filled with what i.s called ! 
an introductory collection. Take the first 
bav on the left, devoted to the mammals, ! 
an(l read it as you would a book, beginning \ 
at the left-hand top corner. There is a j 
skeleton of a man, with tlie names of all 1 
the Ismes clearly printed on them. Then ] 
tliere is a bat, representing the flying j 
inanimals, with the fore limbs converted ■ 
into wings by tlie great elongation of the j 
fingers, which supjH)rt the w’eb of skin. ; 
Then there is a sloth, in which the limbs, ; 
all duly labelled, are reduced to the hooks 1 
by whic'h it hangs from the trees. Then { 
tliere is a baboon, where the whole of the | 
]Xilii)s of the hands and soles of the feet are : 
nseil for w’alking. Then there is an ante¬ 
lope, representing a ninning animal; and | 
then a por[K)lse, representing a swimming ' 
iijamnial. The same series of liones are in ; 
each, hut see how they are modified. Vou j 
will learn more in live minutes than Jin j 
ordinary text-lK)ok will teach you in a week. 
Follow on with these mollifications. Sec S 
how tlie five fingered hand clianges into the j 
.‘-ingle-fingered paw of the liorsc, or into the , 
douhle-fingered paw of the cow, still erro- ; 
ncoii.'-ly spoken of as a cloven hoof. In the j 
centre case you have the modifications of i 
Hie teeth in a beautifully prepared set of 
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cxainiilcs from fish-eaters, flesh-eaters, in¬ 
sect-eaters, grass-eaters, etc. 

Take the sei^ond Imy, and see how' the 
skin Is mollified into plates, .and scales, and 
hair, and horns, and hoofs. Or tiike the 
third bay, devoteni to tlie birds, w hich may 
lie of more interest b) you. Here Is a skele¬ 
ton of a bird in- all its parts, with evera' 
individual feather of the wing and tall 
named and sliowm in all stages of develop¬ 
ment. J..ook at the serie>s sliow’iiig the 
growth and mechanism of a feather ; see the 
se<*tions of hones and lieaks, all licautifully 
clear, all named in all their dcbiils. As it 
is with the birds so it will soon be with the 
reptiles and fish, all 1 ^ them shown, taken 
to jiieccs, and yet so admirahl\' arrranged as 
to jierniit of no error in seeing how they fit. 
On the other side of the hall you will find 
typical groups of the invertebrates similarly 
treated. Study the butterfly and the 
beetle from this |K)int of view, and under¬ 
stand your cabinets Ixitter. The series of 
insect w iiigs w ill delight you. If you are 
interested in flow^ers follow on to the last 
three iiays. Half an hour in them will 
.save you from all further confusion as to 
vegetable structure. 

Through the doors at the end of this hall 
you will find a real British museum, a 
museum containing stuffed and preserved 
specimens of every animal found in these 
Islands ; and nothing else. Here are all the 
Britishers—mammals, birds, fish, molluscs, 
iiLsects- in all their varieties. And what a 
collection it is ! Open your eyes, and see 
how rich is your country in animal life. If 
on have a collection of shells, bring them 
ere, compare them with those in the cases, 
and name them. If you have found some 
strange ohjeet at the *sea.side, bring it here 
and tind out what it is. If you have 
seen a bird in your w anderings, come here 
and identify liim. If you have caught 
a strange beetle, bring it here. To come 
here with a view of seeing all the l>eetles, 
all the birds, or all the shells, is to court 
collapse, but come and study one thing and 
you w ill profit much. 

But now' let ns launch out into the w'orld. 
On the left-hand side of the entrance from 
the street is the Bird Gallery, one long room 
with many hays stretching half the length 
of the building. Here are thousands of 
birds from all parts of the globe, from the 
mighty condor of the Ande.s to the tiniest 
humming-bird. At the end is the solemn 
kiwi keeping an eye on all. and dose by 
are the skeletons of the extinct dodo and 
solitaire. .\nd not far off Is the now'ex- 
tkicl great auk from the Arctic Sctos, and 
the large emixjror penguin from the Ant¬ 
arctic i tcean, the only ^xicimens of which 
w’ere obtained by the Ross Ex|)eilition in 
1839. The series of birds of prey, from the 
sea eagle to the dwarf falcon, no bigger 
than a sparrow, is the finest in Eunqx?, 
though the ostriches and emus and the sea 
birds are more striking to the majority. 

But the attrai-tiim of the gallery is the 
series of groujis in glass ciuses showing the 
birds at home. In one case there is a 
pair of kestrels in their liome among the 
rocks, with their nest and little ones. In 
another is the nest of the kingfisher on 
the river bank, with the birds looking as 
natural a.-* if tliev were alive. Among 
other striking tableaux are those of the 
saiul-martin, in a ea>e that reijuinw look¬ 
ing at on all sides, the Arctic tern and 
the Manx sliearw liter ; Imt there are dozens 
of tliem, and on the staircase landing the 
seric> is eontiniied. No lover of birds 
slionid miss this collection. Its value con- 


I sists in its absolute truthfulness. The sur- 
i roundings are not chosen by chance or 
I imagination. In every case we have a 
i carefully executed reproduction of what 
w'as present round the particular nest. 
Wherever possible, the original roclcs, trees, 
or grass have been preserved ; and, w here 
these were of a perishable nature, they have 
l>een accurtitely modelled from nature. 

I The natural form and characteristic alti- 
1 tilde of the birds have lieeii studied and 
I caimht, and the rcsiilt Is an unrivalled series 
j of pleasant object-lessons. Tlie idea w.oh 
j doiihtle.ss taken from tlie private imiseuiu 
I in the Dyke Bond at Brighton, but here it 
1 is more fully develoiied. After seeing these 
cases you will be apt to look critically at 
I tlie regiments of stuffed birds on stanUs^ 

! that crowd the slielves around in such pro- 
; fusion. 

j Parallel to the Bird Gallery niUvS the 
narrow' Coral Gallery^ full o^ beautiful 
j corals and siionges, and their allie.s, notice 
j able among them bein^ the Glas.s Roi^ 
Sponge, Neptune’s Goblet, and Venus’.s 
; Flower Basket. Off the Coral Gallery lead 
I otlier galleries, each a museum in itself. 

I Nearest the Central Hall are the fishes of 
j the W'orld, and formidable enough some of 
I them look, especially tlie sawfish and 
1 .sharks. The next gallery is that devoted 
; to the insects, wiiich does not make much 
i of a show, owing to the American cloth 
j screens to the cases which protect the 
I colours of the objects from fading, and 
! w'hich must he removed if you wdsh to see 
; anything. Next we enter tlie Reptile Gal- 
i lery, w ith crocodiles and al ligators sprawl- 
I ing in it.s centre, and tortoises and tiirtle.«> 
i of colossal size at its .side ; and unpleasant- 
j looking snakes at the end, chief among 
1 which are the big anaconda, the bi^j^est of 
j snake.s, and the hamadryad or ophiopha- 
giis—the snake-eating snake, the largest 
j of poisonous snakes. Alongside the Rep¬ 
tile Gallery is the Starfi.sh Gallery, with 
some lieautifui specimens ; and next to it is 
the large Shell tiallery, with its argonauts 
and pearly nautili, and cuttles and cone-s, 
and univalves and bivalve-s in thousands, 
from tlie microscopic up to the Giant Clam 
on which Venus rose from the sea. 

If you have not yet seen enough, let ils 
1 mount the stairs to the galleiy' over the- 
I birds. On the stairs we pass" the ^and 
I Darwin statue, and then, on the next flight, 
j make our way among the ivst of the nesting 
j groups of birds. Entering the Mammalia 
j Gallery, we begin w ith the gorillas and chim¬ 
panzees, and w ork along to the giraffes and 
j tniffaloes, and then hack again. It Is a 
splendid collection, hut, somehow', all the 
! sjKjcimcns ought to lie on the floor. To stick 
! up a lion or tiger on a shelf in a cuplxiard 
seems to lie treating him with hw) much 
; familiarity. The wild sheep and cattle, the 
I ileer and aiiteloiios, and the marsupials are 
W'ell representeu, and the centre line of un- 
! cased sjiecimens is a singularly striking 
display. Upstairs, in the gallery above, we 
; can see how mammals look “ when they 
I take ofl' their fle.sli and sit in their hones. ' 

! Here is a hold show' of osteolog}’; skeletons 
, of every group, from man dow 11 wards, w itli 
especially large series of elephants and wild 
. cattle, wiiiie on the top of the cases is a 
, fine collection of tlie liorns of oxen, huf- 
, faloes, antelo|>cs, and .sheep. 

' Facing the Bone Gallery is the Botanical 
j Department and Hei Uariuni. In the Her- 
; haTiuni, which is ojnui only to students, is 
! the collection of plants made during Cap- 
i tain (!iK»k's voyage round the world, and 
also .lohn Rf'v’s European collection made 
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in 1663. In the Public (Jallerv are the 
reprenentatives of the usual orders, with 
dried specimens, coloured drawing, fruits, 
and woo<l sections. 

Below the Botany and opjiosite the Mam¬ 
malia Gallery is the Mineral Department. 
It possesses the richest collection known; 
in fact its wealth is overpowerin;^' unh ss 
you attack systematically. Do not rush at 
the f^old as soon as you enter, and then 
wander aimlessly alsmt, as most |H'ople do, 
till they care tirc<l. Go straight d»>wn the 
;,aallery to the end, look at the mett‘orites - 
one of them, the GraiilMiurne specimen, 
woi^dis three and a half tons—notice the 
splendid crystal of selenite close to it, and 
the specimen of stihnite opposite, and try 
the double refraction of the f^nait mass of 
calcite, inspect the Buskin case, and then 
make yonr^way Iwick from tlie pavilitm, 
lookin;^' at such of the cases as take your 
fancy. That is one way <>f seeing the 
minerals. But if you have time and wish 
to learn something, buy the three[)enny 
“ Introduction to the Study of Minerals,” 
at the table inside the dwn-, and with it in 
your hand, go to the case under the tirst 
window on your left. With the aid of 


this little book — one of the clearest and 
compactest of the mineralogies—and the 
s|>ecimens in the case, you will soon know 
enough to understand what you are to look 
for in the specimens around. Even without 
the guide, the descriptions on the ty[»ical 
examples are so clear as to smooth the way 
materially for tin* stmlent, although to know 
a mineral you should handle it. To read 
alxuit it in a tc\t-l>ook, without seeing it, 
is little U-tter than waste of time. 

B^dow the minerals, on the ground floor, 
the Geologi«'al Gallery .devoted to Paheon- 
tology, or tlie z<»oh)gy of the past. Down 
the centre is a striking array ol extinct mon¬ 
sters, noticeable amongst them l>eing the 
mastodon, tin* great mammoth skull bmnd 
in Ilford brickfield, the megiiceros, and, 
in the pavilion, the megatherium and the 
carapace of the glyi»to4lon, whicdi is almost 
a.s hig as a hansom cab. The main gallery 
is devoted to fossil mammals, the pavilion 
to ftyssil edentates, marsupials, and birds. 
Parallel to it runs the Fossil Beptile Gallery, 
with its huge sauriams. Leading off frmii 
this, in the onler as they cx)me, care special 
collections, like the original collection of 
William Smith, or the crag representatives 


l>ronght together by Mr. Searles Wood ; 
then jilant.s, corals, and sjvmges; then 
ecliimxlerms and molluscs ; then cejihalo 
pods ; then fishes. In the centre of these 
galleries some very striking excamnles are 
shown. Let tho>e who “do not lielieve in 
fossils ” look at the lump from the Portlantl 
roachbed, or the juece of Bembridge lime 
stone, or the trunk of the opalised tree, ainl 
s(‘e for themselves “ how the rocks are 
built.” The nuiiiU^r of specimens is so 
v.'ist that the youthful student i.s likely to 
give up in despair the attempt to look over 
them one by one ; and he would 1x5 wise to 
do so. For lieginners in the science a 
s[»ecial stratigraphical collection is bein" 
arranged ; tlmse more advanced should 
attack the dillercnt galleries on diiferont 
days. As we said before, any endeavour 
to “ do ” the Natural History Musieum in 
one day will assuredly end in hecadacheand 
dcs|M)ndeney ; but^ treat it with the consi¬ 
deration it deserves, and you will grow' 
proud of it cand appre(‘iate it, and be grate- 
Bil for the never-ending chances itgjves you 
for genuine work and intelligent aruuse- 
meiit. 

(To be continued.) 
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I t is to be feared that Mark Bailsford, 
Moral Science man though be was, 
h.ad yet to learn the art of aiiplyiiig 
his p}iilo.sophy to liis own circinnstanees, 
or he would never have coininitted the 
S(‘rious error, on the day following tlie 
event recordcjd in the last chaiiter, of 
writing the following foolish note to 
.M r. Bickers; 

Feh. 1. 

Sir,—Beferring to the unpleasant topic of 
Diir convei-sation last night, 1 have wince 
'-•onsnlted my prefect on the mat (it, and 
made other impiiries as to what took ]>lace 
here during my temporary absence at the 
athletic meeting. The repnt I have re¬ 
ceived, and which I am dispostsl to credit, 
(lifl’ers materially from your own version. 

In any ca.se, allow me to say that I require 
no assistance in the managcMncnt of my 
house. When I do, 1 shall ask for it. 
Meanwhile I shall continue to consider the 
interference of any one, whatever his 
rnotive.s, as an impcrtinen<'o which I, 
although the junior master at Grandconrt, 
shall have no hesitation in resenting to the 
utmost of my power. I trust these few lines 
may obviate any future misunderstanding 
on a point about which I feel very strongly. 
Yours, etc., 

M. Railsford. ! 

Mr. Bickers was hardly the man to | 
neglect the opportunity attbrded by tliis j 
letter for a crushing reply ; and accord- ; 
ingly he .spent a ple-asant hour tliat 
same afternoon in concocting the follow¬ 
ing polite rejoinder: 

Feb. 1. 

Dear Ratbsford,— Many thanks for 
your note just to hand. I can quite believe 
that the version of yesterday’s proceedings 
which you are disposed to credit, given by 
your prefects {two of whom wore absent 


and Iho otlier tw'o participators in the d 
turbance), ditfers materially from my own. 
Su<*li diversities of opinion are not uneoin- 
mofi in my c.\r»erience. .fV>s to the manage 
ment of yoiir house, 1 as.sure you in what I 
did yesterday 1 luid no intention of assist¬ 
ing you. In fact you were not there to 
assist. It was because you were not, timt 
my duty to the school suggested that I I 
should attemjd to do what you would have j 
done iiiliiiitcly better, I am aware, bad you j 
Itceii on the s|X)t. Under similar circum¬ 
stances I should do the same again, in face [ 
of the uncomfortable knowledge that 
thereby 1 sliould Ixi guilty of an im}>er- ' 
tiuence to the junior master at Grandconrt. I 
It is kind of you to take steps to make your j 
meaning quite clear on this matter. May i 
1 suggest that we refer the matter to the 
session of masters, or, if you prefer it, to Dr. 
Ponsford ? I believe the masters meet to¬ 
night. Unless I hear from you, I shall 
conclude you are as anxious as I am to have 
the matter thoroughly gone into by a 
comjietont tribunal, to obviate any future 
misunderstanding on a ix»int on which you 
naturally feel .strongly. Believe me, "my 
dear Bailsford, Yours,'very truly, 

T. Bicker.s. 

Arti.stically speaking, Mr. Bickers 
might have made his letter a good deal 
more elTective by introducing into it a 
little less venom ; but Railsford, as he 
read it, was not in a mood for calm 
criticism. He felt he had made a big 
mistake, and put himself into the hands 
of tlie very' man against whom he de¬ 
sired to assert him.self. 

What is the use of moral science if it 
cannot keep a man from making a fool 
of himself like this ? Unless Raibstord 
did .something to prevent it, the busi¬ 
ness w^ould now go before the session of 
masters, and he could only prevent it 


1 by eating humble pie to Mr. Bickers. 
It was not a pleasant coiaier to be in. 

Mark w'as entertaining company w hen 
this uncomfortable letter arrived, in the 
person of M. I^blache, tlie F'rench 
master. 

It would be difiicultto say what there 
was in the unpopular foreigner which 
attnicted the Muster of the Shefl. It 
may have been a touch of Quixotic 
chivalry w'hich led him to defy all the 
traditions of the place and other his 
friendship to the wst-hated person in 
(trandcoiirt ; or it may have been a 
feeling that Monsieur was hardly 
judged by his colleagues and pupils. 
However it w\as, during the short time 
the term had run, the two men had 
struck up an acquaintance which per¬ 
plexed a good many spectators and dis¬ 
pleased a good many more. 

“ I think you should be careful w ith 
Lablache,” said Grover to his friend. 
“Not that I know’ an^^thing against 
him, but his reputation in the school is 
rather doubtful.’’ 

“ I suppose the reputation of all de¬ 
tention masters is doubtful,” said Kails- 
ford, laughing; “yours or mine w’ould 
1)0 if w e had his work to do. But a man 
is innocent till he is proved guilty, in 
England, isn’t he ! ’ 

“Quite so,” said Grover. “I don’t 
w’ant to set you against him, for, as I 
.^y, I know nothing of him. All I mean 
is, that you must be prepared to share 
a little of his unpopuKarity if you take 
up with him. That’s all.” 

“I’ll take my chance of that,” said 
Railsford. 

The first time ^1. Lablache appeared 
in Railsford’s house, in lesponse to an 
invitation from the new master to come 
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and take coffee, there was considerable 
excitement in tire house. The juniors 
considered their liberty w'as at stake, 
and hissed their master’s guest down 
the corridors. 

The Shell boys presumed still further, 
and raised a cry of “ Turn him out! ” 
and sonie even attempted to hustle him 
and trip him up on the stiiirs. 

The prefects put their heads tog('- 
ther, and thought it was “ a droj) too 
much ” to make “ Froggy ’’ free of their 
house. 

As for “Froggy,” he was profoundly 
unmoved by the little demonstration. 
He screwed up his moustache and 
^ilirugged his shoulders at the troop of 
small tyrants who, from the slielter of 
their study-doors, hissed and hooted at 
him ; and when the baronet, yielding to 
an impulse from his friend, cannoned 
against him in the corridor, he said, 
"Pardon, Monsieur Oaksliott,’'as if 
tie, and not the boy, had been the 
offender. 


opened and Munger was sent reeling 
across the lobby under a blow which 
echoed through the house. The Master 
of the Shell, white with rage, stood 
there with a look on his face which sent i 
t}ie few loiterers packing to their dens, 
and made Munger only sorry the wall 


with a shrug, when Mark checked liiin 
by a gesture almost as intimidating 
as that by which he had just summoned 
the offender. 

“ You hear me 'I ’ he said to the boy. 

Munger went down on his knees and 
repeated whatever he was told ; and 


“Munger went down on his knees and repeated whatever he was told I 


But the most curious incident of that 
untnumphal progress was when Mun¬ 
ger, the cad of the Fifth, confronted 
Monsieur in the lobliy outside llails- 
ford's room with the shout, “ He’s going 
fo raise money on his old clothes at 
last ! ” 

The brutal \vords (for Monsieur was 
very shabbily attired) were scarcely 
uttered when Ilailstord s door suddenly 


against which he staggered did not open 
and let him through. 

“ Come here, you—you, boy ! ” 

Munger advanced, scarcely less pale 
than liis master. 

“Apologise to Monsieur Lablache— 
here, down on your knees — for beliaving 
like a blackguard, and saying what you 
did.” 

“ Xo, it is no matter,’’ began Monsieur, 


would have called himself by still wor.se 
names, had he been requested. It 
didn’t matter much to Munger ! 

“ Now, tell me your name ? ” 

“ Munger.” 

“ Your form f ” 

“ Fifth. ’ 

The master turned on his heel and 
u.shered his guest into the room, leav¬ 
ing Munger to rub his clieek, and won* 
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der to himself how he ever came to 
stand being knocked about in the way 
he had been that afternoon. 

This lijul happened a day or two ago. 
Since then, whatever the house thought, 
no one wiis bold enough to molest the 
French master publicly in liailsforchs, 
unless it was perfectly certain Mr. 
llailsford was out of tlie ^^'ay. 

It would l)e a misUike to say the two 
masters had become devoted friends. 
Monsieur Lablache s chief attraction in 
llailsford's eyes was tliat he waslook(‘d 
down upon by the otlier masters and 
persecuted by the boys: while tlie 
French master was so unused to notice 
of any kind, that he felt a trifle sus¬ 
picious that the kindness of his new 
acquainbince might l>e in some w.ay a 
snare. However, a little mutual mis¬ 
trust sometimes paves the way to 
a good deal of mutual confidence ; and 
after a few days, the two men had 
lisen considerably in one another’s 
esteem. 

When Railsford, on the evening in 
question, crushed ^Mr. llickers’s note 
up in his liand, with an angry exclama¬ 
tion, Monsieur said, 

“ Voi7<r, mon rh^r llailsford, you do 
not ge‘t always hilleL^-cIou.r V' 

Monsieur had heard, of course, as 
every one else h;ul, of the new master's 
matrimonial prospects. 

‘‘No,'si\id llailsford, gloomily, “not 
always, ’ and he pitched Mr. Bickecs's 
letter into the grate as he spoke. 

“Perhaps,’’ said Monsieur, “you do 
not always write them. I advise you 
to not answer that letter.” 

“ Why t ” said Railsford, “ how do 
you know what that letter is ? ’ 

“ I do not know ; but 1 think that it 
does need no answer.” 

Railsford laughed. “You are setting 
up as a soothsayer, Monsieur. Suppose 
I tell you that letter does need an 
answer, quickly? ” 

“Then, I say, somebody else will 
answer it better tlvan you will.” 

Railsford picked the cru.shed - up 
letter off the coals just in time to save 
it from the flames. 

“ How should you answer it, Mon¬ 
sieur ? ” 

Monsieur slowly unfolded the paper 
and smoothed it out. 

“Meest-er Beekaire ! ” said he, with a 
twist of his moustache, as he recog¬ 
nised the writing, “ You mean that I 
r(‘ad it I ” 

“ Ceitiiinly, if you like.” 

The Frenchman read the document 
through, and then pitched it back into 
the fire. 

“ Well % ” said Railsford. 

“ Well, my good friend, it seems you 
do not know ]i[ee.stor B«?c*kaire as well 
as others.” 

“ Is that all? ” said Railsford, a little 
nettled. 

“ The masters’ meeting is to-night, is 
if not ? ” 

“ So he says.” 

“ You shall go ? ” 

“ Of coui’se.” 

“ It will ixv.t be pleasant times for 
you, for you will need to make speeches, 
my good friend.” 

“ Look Iu‘re,” said Railsford, who was 
getting a little impatient of these enig- 
in.Mtical utterances, “ I fancied you could 
give Uio some advice : if you can’t, let 
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us talk al>out something more plea- 
sfint.” 

“ I do give you advice. I say to you. 
go to the meeting, and say you did 
wrong, and will not do it again— " 

“ What ! ” thundered Mark, in a voice 
which made Arthur and the baronet in 
the room overhead jump out of their 
chairs. 

“ My kind Railsford, it is only my 
advice. You have l)eeri in the wrong. 
I say to you, as a brave man, do not 
make youi\self more wrong. Meester 
Beekaire would help you very much to 
make yourself more wrong. Do not let 
liiin lielp you, I say.” 

Unpalatable as it was, there was some 
forc(' in liis visitor’s advice, which Rails¬ 
ford was bound to admit. Poor Mon¬ 
sieur was not a shining example of 
successful dealing with his tellow- 
inaste^^. Still, out of tlie mouth of the 
simple one may sometimes hear a home 
truth. 

“ What time is the meeting ? ” avsked 
Mark. 

“ Half-past seven. I shall be there,” 
said the Frenchman. “Nobmly wants 
me, but I go. Whj' not? If I stay 
away when nobody wants me, helas ! 
iny friend, I go iiowheres ! ” 

And Monsieur shrugged himself— 
which was his way of sigliing. 

Railsford walked across that evening 
to the masters’ session (as it was gran¬ 
diloquently called in the old-school tra¬ 
ditions), cahirly resolved to follow 
^lonsieur’s advice, and not to allow 
himself to be placed still further in the 
wrong by a jiurposeless rupture with 
Mr. Bickers. It was no light thing to 
bring liis mind to this decision, but 
Mark Railsford was a bnive man, what¬ 
ever else he vvas. 

TJie masters’ session was a periodical 
conference of the Grandcourt masters, 
lialf social, half business, for the pur¬ 
pose of talking over matters of common 
•school interest, discussing points of 
management, and generally exchanging 
ideas on what was passing in the little 
world of which they were the controllers. 
Dr. Ponsford nu'ely, if ever, put in an 
appe.aranoe on such occasions ; he had 
the greatest faith in holding himself 
aloof from detail, and not making him¬ 
self too accessible, either to master or 
boy. Only when the boys could not 
settle a# matter for themselves, or the 
masters could not settle it for them, he 
iiitei’fered and settled it without argu¬ 
ment and without appeal. 

It w;xs never pleasant when the 
Doctor had to be called in, and the 
feeling again.st such a step contributed 
very largely to tlie success of the 
Sy( ' h ool 's se 1 f - go V e r n m ei 1 1. 

llailsford by this time knew most of 
his fellow-masters to speak to, but this 
was the first occasion on which he bad 
met them in their corporate capacity, 
and had he not been personally inte¬ 
rested in tlie procerMings he would have 
felt a pleasiiiit curiosity in the delibera¬ 
tions of this august body. 

^Ir. Bickers was ali’(?ady there, and 
nodded in a most friendly way to the 
Master of the Shell on his arrival. 
Grover and Mr. Roe welconuxl their 
new colleague warmly, and liegan at 
once to compare not(‘s as to school 
woi k. A few minutes later M. Lablaelie, 
a little smarter than usual, erune in. 


and, having bowed to the company 
generally—a salute which no one seemed 
to observe—subsided on a retired seat. 
Railsford, to the regret perhaps of some 
of his friends, presently walked across 
and took a seat beside liini, and the 
meeting began. 

“ Before we come to business,’’ begp.n 
Mr. Roe, who by virtue of his seniority 
occupied the chair, “ I am sure the 
meeting would wish me to express their 
pleasure at seeing Mr. Railsford among 
us for the first time, and to offer him a 
hearty elconie to Grandcourt.” 

“ Hear, liear,” said Grover and others, 
amongst wliom Mr. Bickers’s voice was 
conspicuous. 

Railsford felt uncomfortable thus to 
become an obj<*ct of general notice, and 
coloured up as he nodded his acknow¬ 
ledgments to the chairman. 

“ Tliey do not know of .your scrape,” 
stiid Monsieur, cheerfully. “I would 
t<‘ll tliem about it, my good friend, 
before Meester Beekaire makes his 
little speech.” 

Railsford glared round at his com¬ 
panion, and felt his heart thumping 
at the prospect of the task before him. 

“ Tliere are one or two matters^ 
began ^Ir. Roe, “ to bring before — ” 

Railsford rose to liis feet and said,. 
“ Mr. Roe and gentlemen—” 

There was a dead sihuice at this un¬ 
expected iiiterru])tion, broken only by 
an encouraging dicer from .Mr. Bickers. 

Supposing the new master was alxiut 
to acknowledge the compliment just 
paid him by a set speech,Mr. Roe nut 
down his agenda paper and Siiid, “ Mr. 
Railsford,” 

“ If you will allow me,” began Mark, 
nitlier breathlessly, “1 would like to 
refer to a matter which pereonally con¬ 
cerns iny.self. I .should not venture tc 
do it in this way, immediately after 
your kind welcome, if I did not feel it 
to be my duty Yesterday, gentlemen, 
an unfortunate incident occurred in m^’ 
house—[“ Hear, hear,' and a smile from 
Mr. Bickers]. I went—” 

“ Excuse me/' said the chairman, 
“may I explain to Mr. Railsford, as he 
is a new member liere. that our practice 
is invariably to take up any questions 
in order of the senioritv ot the masters 
pre.sent Mr. Smith, 1 believe, has a 
motion on the p.aper—” 

Poor Railsford subsided, full of con¬ 
fusion, stripped of his good resolutions, 
abusing liiinself for his folly, and wish¬ 
ing M. Lablaelie and his atlvice at the 
bottom of tlie sea. 

What Mr. Smith and the other 
mtostens who followed' had to say h(‘ 
neither heard nor cared. His deter¬ 
mination to admit his own error liad 
ooz<.‘d away, and he resolved that if his 
story was to be kept waiting, it should 
lie none the sweeter, when it did come, 
for the delay. 

Several topics were discussed plea¬ 
santly, witli a view to elicit the opinion 
of the mec'ting on small questions of 
policy and discipline. 

Pr-es(‘ntly Mr. Hoe turned to Bickers. 
“I think you said you had some ques¬ 
tion to ask. Mr. Bickers.?” 

“ Oh, well, yes, Mine’s quite a hypo¬ 
thetical point, though,” began Sir. 
Bicker.s, airily. “I just wanted to ask, 
su])posing one of us becomes .aware of 
a riot in n neighbouring house, during 
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the absence of tlie master of that house, 
and ascertains, moreover, that the pre¬ 
fects on duty, so far from making any 
attempt to control tlie disorder, are 
participating in it, I presume tliere can 
be no question that it would be the 
duty of any one of us to interfere in 
such a case I It’s quite a liypothetical 
case, mind, but it might occur.” 

Certainly, I should say, if you were 
quite sure the proper house authorities 
were not there to enforce order,” said 
Mr Koe. 

“Of course,” said Grover; “but it’s 
rather an unlikely case, isn’t it ? ” 

“It occurred in my house last night,” 
broke in Railsford, hotly. “ I was at the 
Athletic Union, and two of my prefects; 
the other two were left in chai*ge. Mr. 
Bickei’S took upon liinnself to interfere 
in my absence, and I liave written to 
tell him that I consider his action im¬ 
pertinent, and resent it. In reply, he 
writes— ” 

“A private’ letter,” interposed Mr. 
Bickers, liurrie<lly, evidently not relish¬ 
ing the prospect of having his effusion 
refwl, 

“It was not marked ‘private,’ but I 
can quite understand the writer would 
not like to hear it read aloud here. All 
I wish to say is that his hypothetical 
case is no more hypothetical tlian his 
intei-ference was in the alTairs of my 
house ; and that if he asks my opinion 
on the matter, I shall tell him he would 
do better to mind his own busine.ss ! ” 

Kailsford sat down, very hot, and 
painfully comscious that he had not ex¬ 
hibited the moderation and temper 
which he had promised himself to ob¬ 
serve. 

An embarrassed silence ensued. Mr. 
Roe, a man of peace, frowned, and 
turned inquiringly to Bickers. 

Bickers stroked his beard and smiled, 
and said nothing. 

“Do you wisli to say anything?” 
asked the chairman. 

“ By no means. ^Ir. Railsford has 
.said all I could wish said far more 
eloquently than I could. Shall we go 
on to the ne.xt business, Mr Chair¬ 
man ? ” 

“ Perhap.s,” said Mr. Roe, “as there 
seems to be some feeling in the matter, 
it would l)e better not to continue it. 
Mr. Bickers and Mr. Railsford know 
how essential peace among ourselves is 
to the gGO<l of the school, and I feel sure 
tliat any misunderstanding which may 
exist will not be allowed to continue 
unnecessarily.” 

“ And yet,” ’oegan ^Nf. Lablache, un¬ 
wisely, “Mr. Beekaire’s letter—” 

“The matter is at an end here, !Mon- 
sieur,” said the chaii’inan, shortly. 

The Frenchman relapsed into silence, 
.screwing his moustju;he, and only half 
perceiving that he had done no good to 
anylxxly, least of all to his new friend, 
by Ids interference. 

As for Railsford, tlie further proceed¬ 
ings had no interest for liim, and he 
vanished the moment the meeting was 
over, w'lthout speaking to any one. 

^Ii* Bickei'S remained a few moments 
to reply to a question from Air. Roe. 
lie pfioii-poohecl the whole affair. 

’* Really it’s not worth discussing, 
Roe,' said he. “ Our friend has a hot 
Jem per, and he will be all the better 
it'r this little explosion. I sliould not 


have rai.sed the question at all, only I 
wished to know what the masters gmie- 
rally considered was the proper thing 
to do. Of cour.se, Railsford is young, 
or he would have known better than to 
desert his house at preparation time, 
taking with him his only two effective 
prefects, and leaving in charge a couple 
of palofdily incompetent boys, who are 
as bad as the fellows they were su])- 
jxised to look after. I was bound to 
interpose, or there would have been a 
regular scandal ; and I suppose Rails¬ 
ford felt bound to object. It’s only 
natural, and 1 don’t complain. Depend 
upon it, it takes two to make a quarrel, 
Roe, and / have no intention of making 
the .second. I don't think it will occur 
again.” 

“I tru.st not. Railsford is a good 
fellow, and I don’t object to his spirit. 
Only there is a right and a wrong way 
of stroking one’s neighbour, you know. 
Bickers. We cannot afford the luxury 
of civil war.” 

Mr. Bickers smiled pleasantly, and 
walked off' towards his house. He really 
felt a little sorry for his fellow-master, 
who had let himself down hy so paltry 
an exhibition of temper thus early in 
his career. However, no doubt he would 
take to heart to-night’s lesson, and do 
himself more justice in future. 

^Ir. Bickers, in the fulness of his 
heart, took a little round of the big 
square on his way home, with the 
double intent of giving himself the air, 
and i>erchance intercej)ting, for the 
good of the .scliool, one or more youtli- 
ful night-birds in their truant excur- 
.sions. Tliis was a kind of sport in 
which Mr. nickel’s was particulai-ly 
successful, and whicli, tlierefore (jis be¬ 
came a succes.sful sportsman), he rather 
enjoyed. To his credit, be it said, he 
Avas strictly inqiartial in his dealings; 
whether the culprit belonged to his own 
house (as often happenSi) or to an- 
pther’.s, lie was equally down upon liim, 
and was never known to relax his 
penalties for tlie most 2 )lausible excuse 
set up by his ingenious victims. 

To-night it seemed as if he would re¬ 
turn without a “bag’' at all,and he was 
about to resign himself to his dis¬ 
appointment, when his quick eyes de¬ 
tected in the darkness a hovei-ing 
.sluulow moving ahead of him in the 
direction of Railsford’s house*. It 
vanished almo.st immediately, but not 
before the master had caught a faintly- 
uttered “Hi.st!” which betrayed that 
he had to deal Avith more than oni* 
truant. 

He quickened his pace a little, and 
came once more in A'iew of the phantom 
slinking along by the Avail at a pace 
Avhich Avas not quite a run. Rather to 
Mr. Bickei’s’ssurprise the fugitive jia.ssed 
the door of Railsfoid’.s, and niad<* 
straight on toAvards the clmi^el, slacken¬ 
ing pace as he did so. 

“ A decoy,” .said the knoAving maste?* 
to himself. “ Employed to draAV me on 
Avhile the rest make good their retreat. 
There is a touch of generosity in tin* 
decoy Avhich one is bound to admin*, 
but on this occasion, my young friend, 
you are dealing Avith rather too aged 
a bird to be caught—” 

At this moment he had come up to 
the door of Railsfords, and fiefore his j 
soliloqu}’ had been able to advance hy j 
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another Avord he seemed to see sparks be¬ 
fore his eyes, a\ Idle at the same moment 
his feet Avent from under him, and some¬ 
thing Avas draAvn over his head. The 
bag, or Avhatever it wtis, was capjicious 
for the neck of it de.scended to his Avaist, 
and closed by the magic of a slip-knot 
round his mouth and edboAvs before he 
had the presense of mind to shout or 
throw out his arm.s. To complete his 
misfortune, as ho tried to raise himself, 
another noose Avas snugly cjust around 
his feet, and thus gagged and pinioned, 
silently, rapidly, and dexterously, Mr. 
Bickers found himself in a situation in 
Avhich, he could positively aver, he had 
never stood—or lain—before. 

The thought did ffa.sh through his 
sack-enveloj)ed head, that his assail¬ 
ants, Avhoever they Avere, must have 
rehearsed this little comedy carefully 
and diligently for a day or tAvo, in order 
to arrive at the perfection displayed 
in the present pci-formance. lie akso- 
made a mental calculation that three, 
po.s.sibly four, felloAv-ljeings Avere en¬ 
gaged on the job, of Avhom tAvo were 
strong, and tAA'o Avere small; one of the 
latter possibly being the decoy Avhom 
he had so lately apo.strophised. 

Not a syllable Avas uttered during the 
ceremony ; and the victim recognising 
his position, had the good sense to 
lemain cool and not Avaste his time and 
dignity in a fruitless struggle. 

The iiinioning being complete, and a 
small hole being considerately opened in 
the sack in the region of the nose for 
purpo.ses of respiration, he avjis hauled 
up one or tAvo .steps, dragged one or tAvo 
feet, depositerl on the board ffoor of thf^ 
shoe-cupboard, and, after a few mild 
and irn*.solut«? kicks, left to his OAvn 
meditations, the last .sound Avhich pene¬ 
trated into the .sack being the sharp 
turning of a key on the outside of his 
dungeon door. 

“So,” soliloqui.sed Mr. Bickers, after 
discovering that he Avas unhurt, though 
uncomfortably cramped, “our friend 
Railsford is Iiaving one lodger more 
than the regulation number to-night. 
This Avill make another hypothetical 
case for the next .se.ssion of masters I ” 

{To be coutin¥e4.) 
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DEAR ; oh, <lejir ! wliat ssliall I <lo? Them 
audacious Ix^ys certainly mean petting 
killed I Master George, if you don't leave 
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COLTISH CHRONICLES 

oil, THE BOY'S OWN PONY. 

By Ci THDERT Bradley. 

CHAPTER I. 

ral instinct for riding that tires the ambition 
of most iKjys. they were taking to it as natu¬ 
rally iis a young duck does to the water. 

The elder Mjister Pickle, on the butcher's 
old ismy. was giving his younger brother, 
on tne blacksmith's donkev, a lead over a 
sheep-trough. George ami the ixmy got 
over the obstacle without parting comnany, 
but the blacksmith's donlvcy would not 
have the jump at any price, so Master Felix 
involuntarily went on alone, right into the 
trough. 

Up to the time of their ride over the 
sheep-troughs their most thrilling adven¬ 
ture had been on the backs of the piebald 
hobby-horses of a merry-go-round, blaster 
George was the more daring horseman of 
the two; he never left oft twirling round 
and round until he felt sick. The merry- 

f 'o-round man who lifte<l him ofl’ and tcmk 
lis money said “ he was a plucky one, and 
would make a horseman some day.” 


)assed by her young hopeful unnoticed had 
le not H|x)ken. 

“Hullo, mother! Ive given Jim, the 
nhmghboy, a hallj»enny to let me ride this 
fiorse home from plough, and I think he's 
well worth the money ; don't you?” 

There is something about a horse that 
fa.scinates boys. As s(K>n as they are out 
of the cradle, by natural instinct they want 
to ride. The young idea takes f«)riu at first 
in the shai)e of toys. Who is there that 
lijis not started life by owning a miniature 
stud of Noah's-ark borses, hobby-horses, 
ride-a-cock horses, and tire gallant grey 
nn king-horse ! M(>st lK)ys have ! 

The horse figures all through the i»ages 
of hhiLdi.sli history. The climate has always 
suite<r him, and he has kent pace with tlie 
times, and pnigressed ana improved with 
the advances of civili.sation. We read of 
him at the time of Ua*sar’s invasion, ami 
there is abumlant i»nH>f that the inhabitunt.s 



Some Ponies for Boys. 

1. Arabian 2. Irish. 3. Xew Forest. 


off I shall go and tell your mamma this , 
minute ! ” 

It was a case of the old hen and her 
brood of ducklings again, or, to speak 
plainly and not in parables. Master George 
.an<l aster Felix had got loose from p<K)r 
nurse’s apron-strings. Followuig the natu- ^ 


No sooner had he recovered from the ill- 
efl’ects than the growing ten<lency for eques¬ 
trianism again developed itself, and he was 
met one dav by his mother perchetl up on 
the back of an enormous cart-horse. The 
horse w.as so large, and he so small, that 
materfaniilias would in all probability have 


I of Great Britain, at a periml long before 
the Christian era, acquired great e.xi»ertness 
I in the use of the horse. So we see that the 
hereditary love of the horse that fires the 
breasts of the Masters Pickle, and other 
British boys, dates back through a very 
, long line of ancestors. 









































Master George and Master Felix. 


tional)lc practices, tried to extemiiimte the 
breed of ixinies. He wLslied to raise the 
height and quality of the horses, and 
thought to do so destroying all that 
Mere undersized. He fixed a .standard 


mountains and moorlands, w ithout shelter, 
and >vithout other fooil than the natural 
herbage. The true [wny is bred, because 
nothing of a greater size can be reared 
under the circumstance of soil and climate. 


destroy all undersized horses, n.imely, 
ponies. 

These se\’^re measures did no lianu, for¬ 
tunately, for they improved tlie standard 
of horses, and only banished the jxmies to 


'Avh.' 


^^any of these ponies 3ho>v plenty of 
quality, for of late years the breeds hav& 
been much improved by the intermingling 


the hills of Scotland and Wales, and the 
uninhabited parts of Devonshire. 

Descendants of these identical ponies are 


bf»ight for horses in Great Biitain, the 
minimum height fc!' a horse lieing fifteen 
hands, or sixty inches at the shoulder; the 
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•of helter-l)re<l ponies. A ^jood jK>ny sliould 
look like a ndniatiire liiint'er ; that is tlie 
•sliape of every j'^mkI ridiii^ pony. But in 
tliese droves may l>e seen jMniies with ]K)ints 
resenihling tlmse of any other animal hut 
tlie hoi-se — sucli as a ewe-neek, sow's- 
'Oai's, ealf-knees, cow-hocks, mule-foot, rat- 
tail, ;jfoose-nimp, and otlier eccentricities. 
Thou»,di one or more of these freaks of 
nature niav not l>e looked upon in the li;:ht 
of a blemish, still it makes a pony look 
■common ; and it is a reco;(nise<l fact that 
the horse with the lest ixiints, that is, the 
lK*st shaped horse, is the Ix'st mover, and, 
therefore, the nuire highly prized animal. 

The misshapen, common, undei*sized 
monies that come to the fairs are bought by 
lawkei's and tra<lesmen, ami are doomed 
to periietual slaveiy. Some fifty years ago 
there was little or no demand for i>onies, 
bo aiise dogs were used as l)easts of draught 
in these lines of business. When Lord 
Ashley’s Act came into oj»eration, in IS-W), 
forbidding boys l>eing worked in coal¬ 
mines as beasts of draught, then agfiin 
there was a demand for thousands of these 
hardy little ponies t«i go down into the ]»its, 
and at the present <hiy farmers, who, years 
ago, could atlord to keep a g(x>d hunter or 
a decent nag horse, now, owing to the low 
l»rice of com and stock, buy these miniature 
steeds instead. 

A verv' stirring spiritwl scene one of these 
-<1 roves of ponies makes at a cotintry fair, 
Avith the gipsy drovers, who look nearlv as 
w ild and rough as their ]>onies. It will l>e 
go<Kl prjictice to look over the rough lot 
and try and pick out a goo<l shajieil |xmy, 
for it IS only by practical observation that 
the eye will get to detect g<xjd from bad. 
Books may put you in the way of acquiring 


T 


B okhara being left with due ceremony, 
the desert had to be crossed ; and the 
e.\p<‘ricnces therein were not so pleasant: 

“Sevier and I mounted our horses and 
]>receded the tamntass, the attendants ask¬ 
ing us not to go too far ahead, lest we 
--hould be lost. When once fairly on to the 
nlesert we found ourselves iamid surround¬ 
ings the like to which I had never seen 
before, and would not willingly exiH*rience 
again. The only vegetation Avas some 
<lwarf bushes a few inches high, under 
Avliich ran here and there, like s<{uirreLs, 
the long-tailed marmot, and even these 
Avere sixui left behind, and the bushes gave 
]dace to sand-dunes not unlike those found 
on parts of our own esmsts. The sha])e of 
the hills Avas uniform, each pnjsenting the 
form of a horseshoe, the convex side l>eing 
sloped tOAvards the north, Avliilst the concave 
side was jirecipitous. Sometimes Ave saAv a 
barkhan liiui been formed by the Avails of a 
bouse, Avitli the result that it had continued 
to groAv till the building Avas buried. Xo- 
ihing appeared able U) stay the ailvancing 
'^courge,' and the desolation of the scene 
Avas, in our case, heightened tenfold by a 
blustering Avind, th.'it drove the sand in 
our faces. As Ave looked ahea<l, one bare 
hill rose alK)ve another like Avaves of the 
ocean, Avhilst the temj)est blcAv the sand 
from their crests liNi spray, and all this 
on a scale that strikingly brought to my 
mind the Avaves I had seen in crossing the 
Northern Pacitic. 

“ For seven miles Ave dragged on to the 
frontier of the Bekship, Avhere aa'c Avere met 
by fifteen horsemen, Avho came to take our 


this knoAvledge, but alone they can never 
make you a judge of a hoi-se. 

There is an olcl Yorkshire proverb that 
“ you must buy a horse Avilh every fault 
before you are fit to buy one in a fair.” 1 
Avill defer Avhat 1 have to .siiy on the subject 
of buying until Ave have arriA ed at Avhat is 
a good |K)ny. 

There stands the droA^e, huddle<l together, 
heads in ami tails out, Avith the gipsies Avho 
have Avalkml them a hundred miles or more, 
doAvn fn>m the hill-country. 

“ Whoa-ho, you Avild Welsh Wales!” 
shouts a young urchin, skirmishing round 
Avith a flag to keep all the jxmies on the 
(jui vice. Another man scrambles a<*ross 
the backs of the droA'e to get to the head of 
a pony he Avishes to capture. After a short, 
sharp tussle he generally manages ti) ^et 
the halter on, and the fK)ny is then hauled 
out by main force, to shoAV oil his jiaces to 
likely-looking customers. 

“ Here you are. sir ! A real brojul-1 wicked 
one ! Only three year old! And if you 
don't buy ^lim, carry him aAvay Avitli you in 
your heye ! ” 

Before you is a rough-coated little steed, 
Avith nuitted mane and tail ; a neat little 
head, and an eye .os Avild as a haAvk's. 

“ Look at his shoulders, sir ! dust the 
right slo|Ki ; and four bhick legs jis sound as 
bars of iron. He’s as jxxjr as a croAv and as 
proud as a ]X‘ac<x*k ! Trot him doAvn the 
road, dim, and let the gentleman see the 
little rascal moA-e himself. A real honest 
jM)ny, and no mistake about it ! ” 

With shouts, yells, cracking of Avhi|>s, 
and flourishing of flags, the jxjiiy, nearly 
scaretl out of his seven senses. Hies aloni'. 
until he is pulled up Avith a jerk fro’ 
long rope. 


HROUGH CENTRAL ASI 

By Key. Henry L.vnsdell, d.d. 

PART II. 

' farantass to the Oxus ; but imagine our 

I dismay Avhen Ave discovered that they hail 
brought Avith them only one horse-collar ! 
They asked the jAarty from Kara-Kul to 
lend them theirs, but they declineil, took 
out their horses, and Avere making off. The 
Amliakdar came to take his conge, and I 
gaA’e him a ]»resent, but it was not till his 
kick was turned tliat Ave realised our cri- 
ti<‘al p<\sition. We Avere left like a boat in 
mid-ocean. All around Avas .‘Wind—s^ind 
everyAvliere—and our late protectors had 
pitilessly lx)lted. 

“ Sevier suggested that they should Ije 
forceil to return, Avhich ixjrhaps might have 
been effectetl Avith a revolver i>ointed at 
them. But it avjis bx) late, and Ave Avere 
obliged to tiini to our neAV attendants, aa ho 
sto(xl discussing Avhat aa’os to be <lone, for 
there Avas not another horse-collar to be had 
Avithin several miles. >Iy interference avjus 
no use, so I left the men to their oAvn <le- 
vices, Avhereu|x)n one horse avjis j)ut in the 
shafts, and roi>es, fastened to the tarantass, 
Avere atta<-hcd to the .saildles of the rest, 
and in this novel fashion the vehicle AA*as 
dragged along. I thought, therefore, it 
Avoubl be l>est for Sevier and me, Avith 
Vakoob to intcrjAiet, to go forAvard and send 
Iwick reinfoivcment.s. Moreover, a Kussian 
oHicer in Samarkand ha<l told mo of the 
terrible difficulty Ave .should have had Avith 
the taranta‘is, and had given me a hint not 
to meddle in the matter. ‘ If,’ said he, 

‘ the Emir giA'e.s the order that your taran¬ 
tass is to be taken to the Oxus, it is their 
affair, not yours; you had Ixjtter go on, and 
leaA^e them to folloAV.’ 1 therefore took the 


When he fimis .a purchaser, at a juice 
varying from seven to tAvelve jxAunds, 
according to his merits or demerits, it Is 
the signal for ringing cheers and throwing 
of hats into the air by the rough gijjsv 
c(»i^rs. “ Hie, liie ! sold ! Sold a-g-a-i-n !” 

It is a mi.stake for Ixiys to l>egin to ride 
too young; their Ixmes should set first, or 
riding may distort them and put them all 
out of shape. The Masters Pickle never 
had ponies of their oAvn until they had got 
into the Lpi>er Third Form of their first 
jniblic scho<»l; then they Avere alloAve<l to 
ride regularly Avhen home for the holidavs. 

IvnoAving from ex|)erience the punishing 
nature of the cane, they iioav think tAvice 
before administering it t.o their jAouies. 

(To be continued.) 



chief man for a guide, and left the tarantass 
in charge of Kolutch and Fazul. Our guide 
Avas an old man, but mounted on a gtxxl 
Turkoman horse, and him Ave folloAved over 
little mountains of sand. As Ave struggled 
on Ave met scarcely any traA’ellers, and Avon- 
dered more than enough how they Avould 
get the carriage over the barkhans, a^i high 
as London houses. It Avas no small relief 
Avlien, late in the aftermxjn, AA’e came to a 
jKAol of Avater, said to l»e three miles from 
the kishlak Betik, after Avhich Ave .soon 
reached the house of our guide.” 

The crossing of the desert took the doctor 
to Charjui, and then followed a remarkable 
river journey: — 

“The prosjject of floating three hundred 
miles doAA'n tlie Oxus, not in a puffing 
stojimer, but in a fashion as ancient as the 
daA’s of Xoah at least, Avas to me a iieAV 
sensiition, ami one heightened in interest 
by the recollection that over this part of my 
journey, at all events, no Englishman had 
ever preceded me. The native Ixiats are 
rude, flat-bottomeil barges, built of logs of 
jiaki-Avood, chipjK>d square, and cobbled 
together Avith iron clamjis. It Avas in a 
craft of this kin<l Ave Avere to descend the 
riA'er from (’harjui, a AvilloAv-built Iwirgc, of 
the value of alxiut £22, fifty feet long, ten 
feet in liejim, and four,feet deej), draAving, 
jx*rliaj>s, eighteen inches of Avater. The 
gunAvalc AA'as just Ioav enough for me to 
reach over, s}»onge in hand, ami get an 
apology for a morning AAash. Such Ixxits 
Avould make an admirable bridge, and tlie 
riA’er Ix'd oHcin excellent anchorage. The'ip 
Bokhariot boats are said to carry one Ihui- 
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dred and fifty paasenj^ro and twenty tons 
of cargo, or twenty mounted men with their 
horses, which I should tliink close "work for 
journey, though it might do for a ferry 
passage. In our own case, we were favourea, 
as the Emir’s guests, with a boat to our- 
• selves. 

“ The tarantass was placed midships, and 
ahaft were five horses of mine belonging to 
Yakoob, whilst the fore ywirt was occupied 
by eight oarsmen, with two as a guard, 
brides Khudaiar Bek, a KarauM^eggi, to 
look after'us. The authorities, moreover, 
not content with giving us guards against 
Turkoman roldicrs in the lK)at, furnished 
us also with five horsemen to ride along the 
shore. These latter were presented to us 
at Guzhari Tozakar, after which they got 
into a ferry-IxMit with horses and camels, 
and crossed to the east bank. The river 
here, tliey told ns, w'as two thousand 
kadarm in wddth, or rather les.s than two 
thousand yards. 

‘ ‘ There were no houses near, yet tlie cn)ss- 
ing ferry-l)oat and the crowd attracted—I 
suppose to see the foreigners start—made 
rather a lively scene. We stepped on 
board at twenty minutes past one, the 
Muhammatlnns giving a j)arting blessing, 
and stroking their beanls as they shouted 
‘Allah akl»ar I ’ (the mighty (Jod !) and 
Yakshi sagat! ’ (a pleasant journey I)— 
the former intende<l, I suppose, for the 
‘ faithful,’ and the latter for us ‘ infidels.’ ” 
But our extracts are running to an un¬ 
locked for length ; let us conclude with 
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what it would l)e a [»ity to omit, tlie graphic 
description of tlie excited, frervzied Morship 
of the Jahria Brotherhood at Samarkand : | 

“ The prwoedings reminded me,’’ says : 
the doctor, “of the .service of the .so-called 
howling derviahe.s at Const an tinojde. j 

I “At Samarkand the mosiiue wa.s ■well | 
I filled with an audience seated on the floor, 

I whilst op|K)site the entrani'e, near the 
' Kibleh, were eleven men, ejaculating 
I prayers with loud cries and violent move- 
1 ments of the body. They utter exclama¬ 
tions such a.s ‘ Hasbi rabi jal Allah I ’ (My 
defence is the Lord ; may Allah be magni- 
! fied !) ‘ Mo fi kallii hir l411ah ! ’ (There is 
■ nothing but God in my heart!); ‘Nuri 
' Muhammad sail Allah ! (My light, Mu¬ 
hammad, God hle.s.s him !); ‘La iloha ill 
' Allah ! ’ (There is no God but Allah !). 

I These words, or some of them, are chanted 
' to various semi-miisiciil tones, first in a low 
j voice, and accompanied by a movement of 
the head over the left shoulder towards the 
I heart, then liack, then to the right ^slloulder, 

I and then down, a.s if directing all tlie move¬ 
ments to the heart. Sometimes I observed 
' a man, more excited vhan the rest, shout a 
' seatence, throw out his arms, dance, jump, 
and then slap his left breast with such force 
! as to make tlie phice ring. These expres- 
i sions are re|)eated several hundreds of 
times, till the devotees get so exhausteil 
and so hoarse that their repetitions sound 
, like a succe-ssion of groans, and ‘>ve cnuld 
, see the perspiration running through their 
clothes. Some were obliged to give up and , 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 

^ Harry Treverton.” 

Just after the last chapter of this moet 
interesting story had been di.smissed by us 
for press, two communicAtions reached us 
which showed tliat by some strange mis¬ 
carriage of a letter honour was not given, 
as it would have been, where it would seem 
to be unquestionably due. First Lady 
Broome hei-self, who had only a few hours 
before arrived in England, wrote : 

“Tliere arc two points on which I was anxious to 
communicate witli you. One is the mistake, arising 

I from my letter on tlie subject U)-not having been 

forwarded to you. In that letter I carefully and 
minutely e.xplained tliat althoiigli the .MS. of ‘ Harry 
Treverton' was in my writing- I having, in fact, re¬ 
cast and re-written the story-1 did not wish to 
claim Uie authorship, bnt only to apix^ir as the 
editor of the tale. It Is written by a Mr. W. H. 
T'iinperley, a very valued colonist, at present Super¬ 
intendent of Rottnest Island, and for many years 
an Inspector of Police in W'estern Australia. He 
supplied the rough draft of the material, drawA from 
his own experience and knowledge, and I undertook 
to present it in a i-eadable form.” 

Then the mail brought us, from Mr. 
Timlierley. a cutting from the “ West 
Australian of October 12tli, which we 
have pleasure iu quotiug rerbatim : 

"A new aspirant for literary fame ba.s appeared 
in the person of Mr. W. H. 'Mrapcrley, Sufwrinten- 
deut of Rottnest Island. ' Far from the madding 
crowd,* he has devoted the leisure won from his 
otHci&l duties on lii.s island homo to the writing of a 
WeJit Australian story. It is entitled ‘ Hurry Trever¬ 
ton.’ and ha^ advanced so far beyond the merely | 
initial sUigo as to have lH*c‘n actually accepted by a 
publisher, and it is now in the press, faidy Broome, j 
we are informed, kindly undertinjk the task of look- ' 
ing over the work, and in s<jme respect to edit it, at 
the special reiinest of Mr. Tiniperley. It is to be 
published in ‘The Boy’s Own Paper, as a serial 
story, and the opening chapters will probably appear 
in the number of that periodical for the present 


re.st, whil.st others were pushed out by tlie 
Limn who wa.s conducting, and wlio called 
some one cLe to fill up gaps in the ranks. 
When their voices have ueeonie entirely 
hoarse with one cry, another is begun. They 
sit at fii*st in a row, but later on, as the 
movements quicken, each puts his Imnd on 
his neighlxmr’s shoulder, and tliey form in 
a group, as Dr. Schuyler fc»iys, ‘ in several 
concentric rings,’ but which could remind 
a native of Blackheath of nothing but a 

g roup of players during a ‘ scriimma^ ’ in 
ugby football a-s tliey sway fnuii side to 
side of tlie mosque, leajiing about, jumping 
up and down, and crying, ‘ Hai ! Allah 
Hai I ’ like a ]>ack of madmen, till the Lslian 
♦(ives them a rest by reciting a prayer, 01 a 
hafiz recites jioetry ; or, as at Samarkand, 
a derx’ish sings a solo in a fervid, trilling 
voice. One curious part of tho service, as 
I saw it at Constantinople, was th.at persons 
apparently siek were brought to the minister 
to be stretehed on the tioor, wliilst he .set 
his foot on their shouhlers, breasts, etc. In 
one ca.se, eight men, women, and children, 
being laid in a row side by si<to, he delilje- 
rately planted his elephantine foot on the 
first and walked over them all, one woman, 
I observed, making a terrible grimace as 
she received Ids whole weight. .Vfter this 
ordeal they all went up and kissed their 
benefactor’s hand. Besides this, various 
amients and vessels, bottles, etc., were 
rought to him to breathe his holy breath 
upon, and thus impart his blessing.” 

(THE END.) 


’ month, which will arrive here about the end i»f 
, November. The aubject matter of tlie wurk deals 
with the life and adveutui-es of a youth who, owing 
to adverse and unforeseen circumstances, fouml 
himself, about Uiirty years ago, thrown on his own 
resources in Western Australia. Tlie history of his 
life, touching, as it will do. many things and many 
events which must be familiar to hundreds of people 
here, and which must also have an interest for 
others to whom such conditions and events are new 
and strange, will surely enable the autli(>r to weave 
a tale that will secure the attention, arouse the 
sympathy, and attract the fancy, not only of the 
young folks, but of others of more mature growth 
and understanding. The foundation of the story is 
laid on facts—on events that have actually ucctiTred 
—and all the characters, we are told, have lived, 
and moved, and had their l>cing amid the scenes of 
■ this colony. Some of those ivho are pictured in the 
I book, we are assured, still live : others have passed 
I away to the land of shadows. The following extract 
from a letter by the editor of ‘ Tlie Boy s Own Paper' 
to Lady Broome—who, as already said, has deeply 
interested herself In the matter- will show* how far 
the work has progressed, and how near Mr. Timper- 
ley’s lalviurs are to fruition. The writer says:— 
• “ Harry Treverton ” is quite safe in my hands. It is 
now l>eing rather elaborately illustiatcd by a well- 
known artist, Mr. Alfred Pearse, and will coniiiience 
iu our October niiniliers, which go to press towards 
the end of August.’ Since Mr. Tirnperloy is so 
widely and favourably known in this colony, tlie 
local booksellers may expect an extensive demand 
for their future supplies of the periodical referred 
to. ’ 


The only sure Safeguard. 

Dr. John Hall thu.s earnestly appeals lo 
those commencing the battle of life : ‘ ‘ Lead 
me not into temptation ! Oh, young man, 
thinking within yoni*self, ‘ I am so strong, 
therolsnofearalxiutme,’ Itell you you make 
the most dreailful mistake. Tlie very fart 
tliat you think yourself strong, ojiens up tlu? 
way for the devil and his insidious attacks. 
Fling temptation aside. Gome on the Lord's 
side, and be His ; and when you say, ‘ Lend 
me not intotemptation.’move in the direction 
of your jirayer, and God will give you tlie 
.strength in which alone you shall be able to 
compier the tempter. Then you will In; 
delivered from evil, and then you will hsik 
up to God, not taking credit toyonrself, imt 
iiiRgnifN’in*^ yourself, but saying, ‘ Thine is 
the kingihini, and tho [Kiwer, and the 
glory.”’ 












A. Hammond —Onr articles on Violin-makinsr 
ill the N'iveniiier ami December parts for l5iS: 


CANARrss -Yea, yon can keep them In a bedroom, 
but be careful to keep their cages very clean. 


Xkm We have already had coloured plates of the 
uniforms of the British Army, ami of the Navy, 
and of the Voluuteeia; and we cannot repeat a 
coloured plate. 

W. D.—Vela iii. and r\'. are out of print in all 
fumiB. 

Paul Cinqukvalli.— The articles on “Juggling" 
w ere in the part for August. 1881. 

Bulorave.—A “ cacolet” is a litter or pannier for 
the wounded. 

t’HRisTOMlKR COLUMBUS—Leave the poodle's hail 
alone. It is natural enough. 

T. n. Voss. — If the goat will cat acoma, they will do 
no harm. 

Ch. Wells. —Tlianka for your letter. Very glad to 
know that many hoys followr our instnictiens and 
profit by them. Do not overcrowd, or you will 
have disease. Yes, it was the scarlet-runners that 
caused the inflammation. In-and-in breeding is 
right enough under certain akilleil restrictions. It 
is the natural law' in their wild state, but wild 
animals are more healthy than tame ones. Your 
little stud-book is capital. 

D. S,—The series known as “ The Boy’s Own Pigeon 
Loft and Dovecot, " by tlie TTofessioiial Judge, was 
in tiie third volume, which is now out of print. 

jAConfN —The nnicom in the royal arms is the 
Scot, li supporter. .See our article, with coloured 
plate, iu the February par »’or 1881. 

J. T. fan old B. O. P.)-To colour a gun-barrel, warm 
it slightly, and cover it w ith a paste made of chlo¬ 
ride of antimony and olive oil, which you should 
clean off after some hours, and then polish the 
barrel with a piece of Imni wood Chloride of 
antimony is sold under the name of bronzing-salt. 

Albatros.s.- The stories by Jules Verne that have 
appeared In tlie Boy'.s mvN Paper are “Dick 
Sands," “The Gliuit Baft," “The Cryptogram.’ 
“(lodfrey Morgan," “The Vanished Diamond,’' 
and “ 'The Clipjier of the Clouds." 

H. D. S. — We gave the formula for finding a 
schooner's mast and sail-plan on page 023 of 
Vol. VI. 

Model VArnr —Tlio Thistle is 110 3ft. over all. 
S<>'4ft. on water-line, 98rt. from stem to sternpost 
on deck. 20 3ft. beam, and 14 Mt. draught Her 
niaiuboom is 8r4ft. long, her gaff 61 5ft.. the hoist 
of lier mainsail 110ft. From the mast to her bow¬ 
sprit-end is 70ft. 

Felix and Inquirer.— We gave full measurements 
in our article on "Hammooks, and all al>out them,” 
iu the second volume. The body should be 5ft. Sin. 
long and a ynnl wide. 

A. W. L.—We had an article on “The Canadian or 
Birch-bark Canoe" iu the October part for 18S3. 

Two Fools. - Quite so 1 1. M’hy should an engineer 
lie called a lieutenant? He is not a lieutenant; he 
is an engineer. 2. An assistant-clerk R.N. does 
not wear a cocked hat. 3. The Genesta never was 
ttie “crack yacht of England;” she was always 
inferior to I rex, and nearly always to Marjorie. 


Pride goeth before a fall. 


G. U Certainly ; so many men in the British army 
are promoted from tlie ranks during each yeai*, 
but tlicy have to pass an examination, wliicli ex¬ 
amination is, liowever. a technical one, and not the 
same as that passed by officers. All soldiers have 
to go to school until they can pa.ss certain exami¬ 
nations : and no promotion, even to a corporal’s 
stripes, takes place unle.ss the candidate has a 
certificate of having passed in reading, writing, 
general knowledge, etc. A man who cannot read 
or w rite w ill remain a private all the time he is in 
the service. 

Leonard Betts.—F eather-eating is a most intract¬ 
able complaint. Tlie quas.sia-water will do little 
good. 'Try an entire change of diet. Give a tonic 
by putting rusty nails in water, and feed on fresh 
niilk-sop, with plenty of bread-and-imtter sprinkled 
with cayenne. 

UBiQUK.--It Is possible to learn book-keeping from 
biuiks only, but you are not likely to do it from 
sucli books as are used in schools. We have often 
given the names of two books that afford all the 
needful infonuation ami examples without making 
a mystery of them. They are *“ Professional Book¬ 
keeping.” price two shillings, published by Wyman 
and Sons. Great Queen Street, w.c.; and “Book¬ 
keeping for lYaders," by R. Y. Barnes, price one 
sliilllng, obtainable of most City stationers. 

Old Rector.—W’ e have seen many good collectiona 
of postmarks. They do not look so ornamental as 
stamps, but they give a better knowledge of geo¬ 
graphy ; for, while stamps deal only with countries, 
postmarks deal with towns. 

C. Golds.—1 Award.s In such competitions are made, 
not on the number of combinations of letters sent 
in, but on the number of words passed as legiti¬ 
mate 2. The numbers on the raetronomc proba- 
bij show the beats per minute. 


CHAMPION.—Indian Clubs were treated of in the 
August and September parts for 1882. 
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THE MIDDY AXD THE 
MOOKS : 

AN ALOKKINE STORY. 

Bv U. M. B.vilantvxe. 


that his ninJter :• d 
owner, Ben-AhniiKl 
wjis a stern and exact- 
ing, but by no means an 
ill-natured or cruel, maa 
He appeare<l to ije consider¬ 
ably over ^ sixty years of age 
but showed no signs of abated 


CHAPTER IV.—OUR >nDDY 13 PUT TO 
WORK—ALSO PUT ON HIS “ WORD- 

ob-honour” and receives a 

SHOCK OF SURPRISE. 


G eorc.e Fo.ster 
soon found 


A female In the r.ch dre-* of a Mooriah lady.' 
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vigour. In character he was amiable 
aiid just, according to his light, but 
dignified and retiemit. 

His tirst act, after seating liiinself 
vn*oss-legged on a carpet in a marble 
\nd tessolated ]-(‘oess, was to call for a 
jiookah. He smoked that for a few 
' jiiiniites and contemplated the court¬ 
yard on wliich the recess open(‘d. It 
was a pleasant object of contemplation, 
being tilled with young orange-trees and 
cre(‘ping plants of a tropical kind, 
which were water(‘d by a stone fountain 
in the centre of tlic court. This foun¬ 
tain also served to replenish a marble 
bath, to cool the sultry air, and to make 
pleasant tinkling music. Of courses the 
nose was not forgotten in this luxurious 
assemblage of things tliat were grati¬ 
fying to ear and eye. Flowers of many 
kinds were scatt^n ed around, and sweet- 
scented plants perfumed the air. 

Ben-Ahmed’s next act, after having 
lighted his pipe, was to summon Peter 
tlie Great and his new slave—the former 
to act as interpreter, for it was a pecu¬ 
liarity of this .Moor that though he ap¬ 
peared to understand English he would 
not condescend to speak it. 

After a.sking several questions as to 
our hero’s name, age, and calling in life, 
he told Peter to inform Foster that 
oscape from that country was impos¬ 
sible, that any attempt to escape would 
be punished with flogging and other 
torture, that perseverance in such 
attempts would result in his being sent 
to work in chains with the Bagnio slaves, 
and would probably end in death from 
excessive toil, torture, and partial star¬ 
vation. Having said thi.s, the Moor 
nsked several questions—through the 
aiegro and always in the Lingua Franca. 

“ Massa bids me ax, ’ said Peter, “ if 
you are a gentleman, an’ if you know it 
cam de custom in England for gentle- 
inan-pris’ners to gib dere word-ob- 
honour dat dey not run away, an’ den 
go about as if dey was free ? ” 

“ Tell him that every officer in the 
service of the King of England is con¬ 
sidered a gentleman.” 

“ Come now, sar,” interrupted Peter, 
sternly, “you know das not true. I 
bin in England myself—cook to a French 
rest’rung in London—an’ I nebber liear 
<lat a pleece officer was a gentleman ! ” 

“Well, I mean every commissioned 
officer in the army and navy,” returned 
Foster, “ and when such are taken pri¬ 
soner I am aware that they are always 
allowed a certain amount of freedom 
of action on giving their word of honour 
that they will not attempt to escape.” 

When this was explained to Ben- 
Ahmed, he again sfiid a few words to 
the negro, who translated as before. 

“ Massa say dat as you are a gentle¬ 
man if you will gib your word-ob- 
lionour not to escape ho will make you 
:fi*ee. Not kite free, ob course, but fi’ee 
to work ill de gardin’ widout chains ; 
free to sleep in de outhou.se widout 
l>ein’ locked up ob nights, an’ free to 
.enjoy you’self w’en you gits dc; cliance.” 

luister looked keenly at the negro, 
being uncertain whether or not he w.as 
jesting, but the solemn features of that 
urcli “hyperkrito” were no index to the 
Avorking of his eccentric mind— save 
Avlien he permitted them to speak ; tiien, 
indeed, they Avero almost more intelli¬ 
gible than the plainest language. 


‘‘And Avhat if I refuse to pletlge my 
Avord for the sake of sueli freedom ? ’ 
askf'd our liero. 

“ W’y, deii j'ou'll git Avhacked, an’ 
you’ll .sp<ui(‘nce uncommon liard times, 
an’ you 11 cliange you mind bery soon, 
so I t’ink, on dc Avliole, you la tter 
change 'iivi at once. .Seems to me you’s 
a remarkably ol>s’nit young feller ! ” 

With a sad feeling that he Avas doing 
I something equivalent to locking the 
door and throwing away the key, Foster 
I gave tlie required promise, and Avas 
! forthwith conducted into the garden 
and set to woj-k. 

His dark friend sujiplied him Avith a 
new striped cotton shirt—his own hav¬ 
ing been severely torn during his recent 
1 adventures—also Avith a pair of canvas 
I trousers, a liiuui jacket, and a stniw liat 
' Avith a broad brim ; all of which fitted 
I him badly, and might have caused him 
I some di.scoinfort ill other circumstances, 
i l)ut he Avas too much depressed just 
] then to care much for anything. His 
duty that day consisted in digging up a 
piece of Avaste ground. To relieve his 
mind, he sot to work with tremendous 
energy, insomuch that Peter the Great, 
Avho was looking on, exclaimed, 

“ Hi! Avhat a digger you is ! You’ll 
bust up altogidder if you goes on like 
dat. l)e moles is nuffin’ to you.’’ 

But Foster hecdinl not. The thought 
that he was now doomed to hopeless 
slavery, perhaps for life, Avas pres.sed 
home to him more poAverfully than (‘ver, 
and he felt that if he was to save 
himself from going mad he must work 
Avith his mu.scles like a tiger, and, if 

E ossible, cease to think. Accoi'dingly, 
e wer.t on toiling till the perspiration 
poured down his face, and all his sinews 
Avero strained. 

“ Poor boy I " muttered the negro in a 
low tone, “he’s tryiii’ to dig his own 
grave. But he not succeed. Many a 
man try dat before now, and failed. 
HoAvsomeber, its bio win’ a hard gale 
Avid him ju.st now’—an’de harder it blow 
de sooner it’s ober. Arter de storm 
comes de calm.” 

With these philosophic reflections, 
Peter the Great went off to his own 
Avork, leaving our hero turning over the 
soil like a steam-plough. 

Strong tliough Foster Avas —both of 
muscle and Avill — he was but human 
aftei* all. In course of time he stopped 
from sheer exhaustion, flung dow’n the 
spade, and, raising himself with his 
hands stretclied up and his face turned 
to tlie sky, lie cried :— 

“God help me 1 Avhat shall I do ?” 
Tlien, dropping his face on his hands, 
he stood for a considerable time quite 
motionless. 

“ What a fool I was to promise not to 
try to oscap(‘,” he thought, and a feeling 
of despair folloAved the thought, but a 
certain toiu-h of relief came when he 
reflected that at any tiioe he could go 
boldly to his master, AvithdraAv the 
proiuise, .and take the consequences. 

was still standing lik(‘ a statue, 
Avith liis hands cov(!iang liis face, wlieii 
he felt a light toiicli on liis shoulder. 
It was the negro avIio liad returned to 
se(‘ liow’ he was getting on. 

“ Look yn.’’, now, Geo’ge,” lie said in 
quite a fatlaaly manner, “dis’ll ncher 
do My massa l»uy you to Avoi’k in de 
gardin’, not tf» stand like a statoo 


Avasliin’ its face widout .soap or a\ ater. 
We don’t Avant no more stntoos. G<tt 
more 'll «iufl ob marble ones all around. 
Besides, you don’t make a goo<l statoo 
—leastwi.se not wid dem sloji does oii. 
Now', come yar, Geo’ge. I Avaiits a 
little coinborsation w id you. I’ll pi oadi 
you a small sarmin if you'll alloAv me.” 

So saying, Peter Icxl his assistant 
slave into a cool arbour, AvJiere Ben- 
Ahiued Avas w on’t at times to sootla? his 
.spirits Avith a pipe. 

“Now’, look yar, Geo’ge, dis won't 
do. I .say it once for all — dU 
dor' 

“I know’ it won’t, Peter,” replied, the 
almost heart-broken middy Avitli a sad 
smile, “you're very kind. I kiiOAv you 
take an interest in me, and I'll try to 
do better, but I'm not used to spade- 
Avork, you know’, and—’’ 

“ Spade-work ! ” shouted Peter, lay¬ 
ing his huge black hand on Foster's 
shoulder,and giving him a squeeze that 
made him Aviiice, “das not Avhat I mean. 
Work ! AV’’y you's done more n a day’s 
AA’ork in one hour, judging Viy de w’ork 
ob or’nary slabes. No, das not it. 
What’s Avroiig is dat you don’t rightly 
under.stand your privileges. Das de 
word, your |n*iv’legcs. Noav, look yar. 
I don't Avant you to break your heai-t 
before de time, an’ fur dat puiqnis I 
Avould remind you dat Avliile dar's life 
dar s hope. Moreober, you's got no 
notion what luck you’re in. If a bad 
mas.sa got hold ob you, he gib you no 
noo clo’es, he gib you hard, black bread 
’stead o’ de goocl grub Avliat you gits 
yar. He make you Avork Avidout 
stoppiii’ all day, and Avhack you on 
de sole ob your foots if you dar say 
one Avord. Was you eber Avlifeicied on 
de sole ob your foots ? 

“ No, never,” replied Fo.ster, amusiKl 
in spite of himself by the negro's 
eai-nest looks and manner. 

“Ho! den you don’t know yet avliat 
Paradise am.” 

“Paradi.se, Peter? You mean tlie 
other place, I suppose.” 

“No, sar, I mean noting ob de sort. 

I mean de Paradise Avhat comes arter 
it’s ober, an’ you ’gins to git well again. 
Hah ! but you’ll tind it out some day- 
But, to contiiioo, you’s got elxjry ting 
wdiat’.s eomfrable here. If you on'y 
sawd de Bagnio slabes at work -PH take 
you to see ’em some day—den you’ll be 
content an’ pleased wid your lot till de 
time comes Avhen you escape. ’ 

“ Escape ! Hoav can 1 escajie, Peter, 
now that I liaA’e given my word of 
honour not to try.” 

“Noting easier,” rejilied the negro, 
calmly, “you’s on’}’ got to break your 
Avord-ob-lionour ! ” 

“ I’m sorry to hear you say that, my 
friend,” returned Foster, “ for it shakes 
iny confidence in you. You must know 
that an Englisli gentleman nfvt r b»-eak- 
his Avord—tliat is, he ahoidd 'hieak 

it— and you may rest assured that i \» > '! 
not break mine. If your Anew' of se;;i) 
matters is so loose, Peter, Avhat .security; 
have I that 5 ’ou Avon't deceive a.i i 
betray me when it is your interest or 
your Avliini to.do so 1 ” 

“Security ! Mas.sa ? I lub you ! T's 
fond o’ your smood babby face. Isn t 
dat serai rity enough ?’’ 

I'ost(‘r could not help admitting t]:at 
it was, as long as it lasted ! 




“ But what,” he asked, “ what security 
'has Ikui-Allined, that you won’t be as 
false to him as you recommend me to 
be i ” 

“ I lub massii too ! ” answered the 
negro, with a bland smile. 

“ What- love a man whom you have 
described to me as the most obstinate 
fellow you ever knew. 

“ Ob course 1 do,” returned Peter. 
“W’y notl A obs’nit man may be as 
-good as anoder man what c:in Ije shoved 
about any way you please. Ha! you 
not know yit what it is to hab a bad 
massa. Wait a bit; you find it out, 
p’raps, soon enougli. Look yar.” 

He bared his bosom as he spoke and 
displayed to his wondering and sjnnpa¬ 
thetic friend a mass of old scars and 
gashes and healed-uj) sores. 

“Dis what my last massa do to me, 
’cau.se I not quite as smart as he wish. 
De back am wuss. Oh ! if you know’d 
41 bad massa, you'd be thankful to-day for 
.gittin’ a good un. Now, what I say is, 
nobody never knows what’s a-goin’ to 
turn up. You just keep guiet an ’wait. 
Some slabes yar hab waited jmtiently 
for ten—tifteen-year, an' more. What 
den ? Sure to ’scape sooner or later. 
Many are ransum in a year or two. 
Odd’S longer. Lots ob ’em die, an’ ’scape 
dat way. Keep up your heai-t, Geo'ge, 
whateber you cio, and, if you won’t break 
your woi d-ob-honoiir, something else’ll 
be sure to turn up.” 

Although the negro’s mode of afTord- 
:ing comfort and encouragement was not 
based entirely on sound prhiciples, his 
•cheery and hopeful manner went a long 
way to ligliteii the load of care that had 
been settling down Kke a dead weigiit 
•on young Foster’s heart, and he returned 
to his work with a happier spirit than 
lie had possessed since tlie day he leaped 
upon the deck of the pirate vessel. 

Tliat night he spent under the same 
roof with his black friend and anumber 
of the other slaves, none of whom, how¬ 
ever, were his countrymen, or could 
speak any language that he understood. 
His bed was the tiled floor of an out¬ 
house. but there was plenty of straw on 
it. He luul only one blanket, but the 
nights as well as days were wann,and his 
fcKKl, although of the simplest kind and 
ohieHy vegetable, was good in quality 
and sufticent in quantity. 

The next day, at the first blush of 
morning light, he was aroused with the 
•other slaves by Petei* the Great, who, 
he found, w’as the Moor’s overseer of 
domestics. He was put to the same 
work as before, but that day his friend 
the negro was sent oti'on a mission that 
was to detain him several days from 
liome. Another man toolc Peter’s place, 
but, as he spoke neither Englisli nor 
French, no communication pas.sed be¬ 
tween the overseer and slave except by 
signs. As, however, the i)articular job 
on which he had been put was simple, 
this did not matter. During the peiiod 
of Peter’s absence the poor youth f(‘lt 
the oppression of his isolated condition 
keenly. He .sank to a lower condition 
than before, and when his friend re¬ 
turned he was surprised to find how 
mucli of Ids liap]dn(‘ss depended on the 
sight of his jovial black face ! 

■‘Now Geo’ge ’ was the negro’s fiist 
»iemark on s(‘eing liim, “you’s dowji in 
de blues again ! ” 


Ovvi\ Papet. 




“ Well, I confess I liave not been very 
bright in youi* absence, PeUn*. Not a 
soul to speak a word to ; nothing but 
my own thoughts to entertain me ; and 
poor entertainment they have been. 
D’you know, Peter, 1 think I should die 
if it were not for you.” 

“ Nebber a bit ob it, massa. You’s 
too cheeky to die soon. Pse jioticed, in 
iny ’spcrience, dat de young slabes as 
has got most self-conceit an’ iiiqirence 
is alTers hardest to kill.” 

“ I scai-ce know whether to take that 
as encouragement or otherwise,” T*e- 
tumed Foster, with the first laugh he 
hatl given vent to for a long time. 

“ Take it how you please, (leo’ge, as 
de doctor said de (lyin’ man—w'on't 
matter much in de long run. But come 
’long wid me an’ let’s hab a talk ober it 
all. Le’s go to de bower.” 

Ill the iKDwer the poor middy found 
some consolation by pouring his sorrows 
into the great black sympathetic brejust 
of Peter the Cireat, though it must l)e 
confessed tliat Peter occasionally took 
a strange way to comfort him. 

One of the negro’s perplexities lay 
in the difficulty he had to convince our 
midshipman of lii.s gresit good-fortune 
in having fallen into the hands of a 
kind master, and having escaped the 
terrible bate of the many who had 
cruel ty i*ants as their owners, who were 
tortured and beaten when too ill to 
work, who had bad food to eat and not 
too much of it, and who were whipped 
to death sometimes when they rebelled. 
Although Foster listened and considered 
attentively, he failed to appreciate what 
his friend .sought to impress, and con¬ 
tinued in a sbtte of almost overwhelm- 
j ing depression because of the simple 
fact that he was a slave—a bought and 
sold slave ! 

“ Now look yar, Geo'ge ” said the 
negro, remonstiatively, “ you U a slabe ; 
das ii facit, an’ no application ob flit rule 
or compa,sses, or de mul’plication table, 
or any (xler table, kin change dat. Dere 
you am—a slabe ! But you ain’t a 
'bused slabe, a whacked slabe, a tortered 
slabe, .a dead slabe. You’re all alibe an’ 
kickin’, Geo’ge ! So you cheer up, an’ 
somet’ing sure to come obit; an’ if not¬ 
ing comes ob it, w’y de cheerin’ up hab 
come ob it, anyhow.” 

Foster smiled faintly at this philo¬ 
sophical view of his case, and did make 
a brave eflbrt to follow the advice of his 
I friend. 

I “ Das right, now, Geo’ge ; you laugh 
I an’ grow fat. Moreolxu*, you go to 
I work now, for if Massa come an’ find 
i us here, he's bound to know de reason 
I why ! Go t-o work, Geo’ge, an’ forgit 
I your troubles. D;vs mf/ way—an’I s got 
' a heap o’ troiddes, -’.(‘ss you ! ” 

I So saying, Peter the (jJreat rose and 
I left our furlor'ii midshipman sitting in 
! thearhour, where lie remained for some 
i time ruminating on past, jiresent, and 
j future instead of going to work. 

I Apart from tlio fact of his being a 
! slave, the youth’s oonditirni at the 
I moment was b^y no imsans disagr(‘eable, 
for he was scvited in a garden which 
I must liave boi-ne no little r(‘s<anblaiK;(‘ 
to the great original of Kihui, iu a climate 
that m:*y well be <l(*seribeil as heavenly, 
with a view before liim of similar 
gardens whi<-h sw<q)f in all their rich 
luxuriance o\er tlie slopes in front of 


him until tliey termincated on the edge 
of tlie blue and sparkling sea. 

While seated there, lost in reverie, he 
was startled by the sound of ajiproaching 
foosteps—very dilferent indeed from 
the heavy tread of his friend Peter. A 
guilty conscience made him glance 
round for a way of escape, but there 
was only one entrance to the howor. 
While he was hesitating how to act, 
ail opening in the foliage afibrded him 
a piussing glimpse of a female in the 
rich dress of a Mooi ish lady. 

He was greatly surprised, being wcdl 
aware of the jealousy with wliicYi >Io- 
haminedaiis guard their ladies from the 
eyes of men. The explanation might lie 
in this, that Ben-Alimed, being eccen¬ 
tric in this as iu most other matters, 
afibrded the inmates of his harem un¬ 
usual liberty. Before he had time to 
think much on the subject, however, the 
lady ill question turned into the arbour 
and stood before him. 

If the word thunderstruck did justice* 
in any degree to the state of mind whicli 
we wish to describe we would gladly use 
it, but it does not. Every language, 
from Gaelic to Ghinese, e(iually fails to 
furnish an adequate word. We there¬ 
fore avoid the iiiqiossible and proceed, 
merely remarking that from the ex¬ 
pression of both faees it was evident 
that each had met with a crushing .sur¬ 
prise. 

W^e can understand somewhat the 
undshipmau's state of mind, for the 
being who stixid before him w^as—-wiis— 
well, we are again nonplussed ! Sutfice 
it to say tliat sIkj was a girl of fifteen 
summers—the other forty-five .seasons, 
of course, being understood. Beauty of 
feature and comjiloxion she liad, but 
these were lost, a.s it were, and almost 
forgotten in her beauty of expi*ession 
—tenderness, gentleness, urbanity, sim- 

S licity and lieiiignity in a state of fusion! 

o>v, do not run away, reader, wuth the 
idea of an Eastern princess, with 
gorgeous black eyes, raven hair, tall and 
graceful form, etc. ! This apparition 
was fair, blue eyed, golden haired, 
girlish, sylphlike. She w%as graceful, 
indeed, as the gazelle, but not tall, ami 
with an air of suav ity that was irresist¬ 
ibly attractive. She had a “ good ” face 
as well as a beautiful, and there was a 
slightly pitiful look about the eyebrows 
that seemed to want smoothing away. 

How earnestly (Jeorge Foster d( sir<Hl 
—with a gush of })ity, or something of 
that sort—to sinootli it away ! Ihit he 
had too much delicacy of feeling as well 
as conuiioii sense to ofler liis siuvicr's 
just then. 

‘'Oh, sir !’’ exclaimed the girl, in per¬ 
fect English, as she hastily thrmv a 
thin gauze veil over her face, “foigive 
I me ! 1 did not know you v.ere hcrc*- 

else—my veil—hut why .-iiould I mind 
such customs ? You are an Eiiglisliman, 
1 think i ’ 

I Foster did mu f(‘(‘l quite sure at tliat 
! moment wJu'ther lie was English, Irish, 

I Scotch, or Dutch, so he looked foolisli 
and said—“y-yes ’ 

“ [ knew it. 1 was sure of it ! Oli ! 
T am so gl.'ul ! ’ exclaimed tin* girl, clasp- 
i ing her delicate little hands tog(;ther 
: and biii'sting into tears. 

'I’liis was sucli a very unexpected 
climax, and so closely resemblial tlie 
[ conduct of a cliild, that it suddciiLv 
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restored our uiidshipnian to solf-possos- 
sion. Stepping quickly forward, lie 
took one of tne girl's hands in his, I 
laid his other hand on her shoulder, 
and said :— 

“ Don't cry, my poor child ! If I can | 
help you in any way, I ll be only too : 
glad ; but pray don’t, donf cry so. I 

“ I—I—can’t help it,” sobbed the girl, ' 
pulling away her hand—not on account : 
of propriety, by any means—that ne\’er ! 
entered her young head—l)ut for the j 
purpose of searching for a kerchief in a ! 
pocket that was abraya undiscoverable 
among Viewildering folds. “ If—if—you 
only knew how long, long it is since I | 
henrd an English—(where is that i 
thing !)—an En^ish voice, you would not 
wonder. And my father, luy dear, dear, ! 


darling father—I have not heard of him 1 
for—for—” I 

H(‘re the poor thing broke down again ' 
and sobb(‘d aloud, while the midshipinan i 
looked on, iml)ecile and helpless. 

‘‘Tray, Jnn'f cry,” said Foster again, 
earnestly. Who are you 1 where did 
you come from 1 Who and where is 
your father ? 1 )o tell me, and how I can , 

help you, fen* we may be interriii)ted.'’ 

This last remark (lid more to quiet the 
girl than any thing else he had said. 

‘‘You are right,’ she replied, drying i 
her eyes ipjickly. “And, do you kimw | 
tlie dang(‘r you run if found conversing 
with me ! ” 

‘‘ Xo—not great danger, I hope ? ” 

“The danger of being scourged to 
death, perh.aps,’’ she replied. 


“ Then pray </n be quick, for I’d rather 
not g(‘t such a whipping-^even for you;* 
sake ! ” 

“ But our owner is not cruel,” con¬ 
tinued the girl. “ He is kind—” 

“ Owner I Is he not, then, j’ouy 
husband '! ’’ 

“ Oh no. He pys he is keeping me- 
for liis son, who is away on a long voy¬ 
age. I have never him—and—I 

have such a dread of his coming back 

“ Hut you are English, are you not ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And your father ?” 

“ He is also English, and a slave. We 
have not met, nor have I heard of him 
since we were pa?*ted on board ship 
many mouths ago. Listen ! 

(To be eonTinued) 


EDEIC THE NORSEMAN: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE AND DISCOVERY. 


By J. F. Hodgetts, 

Late Profestor and Crown Examiner at Jfoscow, Author of •* Harold, the Boy-Earl," “ Ivan Dobroff," •• Kormak the Vikinj," etc., etc. 


T he various furs and other things | 
brought from tlie western lands, : 
which had so long remained unknown 
to Europeans, excited wonder in the ! 
Dronthjem market. Prices were ottered . 
for these articles which, to tlie minds • 
of simple Icelanders, seemed absolutely I 
fabulous. Edric had seen the pretty 
pattern of the grain of maple wood, i 
and one of the less savage Skradlings I 
had shown liim how it looked when ! 
polished ))y rubbing the sui’face smooth | 
with stones and then applying beeswax. , 
The pattern of tlie bird's-eye maple was j 
sometinng new, and so attractive that I 
a Bremen merchant offered Edric half a 
mark of gold* for one of the small i 
pieces lie liad polished ! ^ I 

A whole weelc long the fair continued, ' 
until at last the cargoes all were sold, to I 
the great profit of our Iceland friends, j 
Olaf, the son of Tiyggva, bought ; 
some furs at rather less than other 
people gave, but he was not the kind of 
man to bargain with. His argument 
in his conversions of his heathen coun- I 
trymen was usually his sword. His 
custom was to enter a pagan district 
attended by a troop of armed rebiiners. 
Here he would call upon the heathens 
to submit at once, on pain of death, to 
baptism, and should a stem old cham- | 
pion of Odin’s faith exp^ress his doubts I 
as to the truth of Christianity, Olaf 
v'ould draw his sword, and tell the j 
doubter that tlie most convincing proof ] 
lay in the blade I Now, as tlie old 
jcligion was one of blows and blood, 
tliis was unanswerable. To refuse the 
coniliat was to confess a want of faith ! 
in Thor and Odin, to accept was certain 
deatli, for no one in the North could, 
single-Iianded, encounter Olaf Trygg- 
vason and liv^e ! So Christianity was 
flourisliing in Norway at this time. i 
One day, iust at tlie end of Trendh- 
jern fair, Edric and Thoi-tinn were in 
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Olaf’s hall. The king liad given tliern ' 
a grand repast, and all the eliampions ! 
from the ships had be(Mi invited to be | 
present. During the feast, Edric, now i 
high in favour with the king, drew 
from his l>elt a dagger to carve the 
meat preseuttMl by tlie servitors. Such j 
was the custom in those early clays. | 
“ Holla, fri('nd Edric! ” cried the ’ 
king ; “ wlio, in the mime of all the ' 
saints, gave thee nty dagger \ 

Edric, observing it, rememliered that J 
it was th(‘ weapon with which his evil- > 
minded uncle had sought to slay him 
on l>oard the ship in Troiidhjein har¬ 
bour. He coloured slightly, and ob- ' 
oerved : 

“ Yes, king ; this dagger is not mine. 
At least it was not. It is mine by con¬ 
quest. I knew' not that it ever had , 
belonged to thee. Still, if thou claimest I 
it as thine, lo ! here it is. I will not : 
keep that which belongs of right to 
thee.” ' 

“Bight well hast thou spoken, Edric, 
but thou liast not rejilied. I asked 
thee frankly wlio it was from whom ' 
thou liaclst this dagger. Wilt thou, or | 
canst tliou, answer 1 If not, is tliei*e a ■ 
warrior pres<nit who can tell King Olaf 
who gave this dagger to Edric, the son 
of Sigvni d Eirik.son ] ” 

Edric w'as silent. Then uprose, at i 
the hottom of the liall, among the less 
important w'arriors,* Aiidei*s the son of 
Aiidei-s, who exclaimed : ' 

“ If the king ask me how that knife j 
was won I may explain. If not, my 
tongue is dumb.” 

“ That is a curious speech in a king’s : 
hall, sir cliampicm. Rut speech should | 
over he held free here in the North. 
Wliere else, if not 1 So say thy say and i 
answer me my question : ‘ \\'ho gave I 
my knife to Edric F” I 

“ His uncle lost it in striving to I 
destroy the youth.” j 

V'hat! clost thou mean Ulf Eirik- I 

enn ? ’’ i 


“Ido.” 

“ Then,” said the king, “ toll how it 
happened.” 

The warrior tlien related w'hat wo 
know' already of the struggle, and how' 
the dog had saved his imuster's life. 

“ (iood ! ’’ said King Olaf. “ I can. 
undersUind why Edric w'ould nc>t sell 
his dog, and why he w^ould not tell his. 
uneb^'s baseness. Nobles, I honour him. 
‘Skole’ to Yarl Edric, he shall, if it 
please him, join our force in the ap- 
iiroaching war with Knut of Denniark. 
H hat says the lad 1 ” 

“Sir Iving, I am most grateful, but it. 
may hardly be that I march with thee. 
—now, at least. I have a mother—best 
of mothers has slie been to me—and my 
ambition is to make the close of her 
now solitary pilgrimage more pleasant.. 
Then I have yet another duty. ’ 

“ What is that ?” 

“ My grandsire is a pagan; my 
father’s lands jdeld me en<?mgh to live 
on. I w'ould fain take old Eirik to my 
home at Oreendale, and there, if possible, 
turn him from his pagan thoughts and 
make a stalwart Christian of him. 
Surely that conquest is a higher one 
than killing off* Knut’s Danes ! ’ 

Now' this was touching Olaf on a, 
very tender sjiot, t herefore he answered, 
wdtli some hesitation, “ Well, yes—per- 
hap.s. But touching thy Uncle Uli; I 
have seen nothing of him these tenr 
davs past, it seems. Who has seen 
Ulf EirlksonU’ 

No one in the great hall had seen him 
or his ship. 

“ Edric,”-said Olaf, shame me for 
the part I played. Thou art an honest 
fellow', and thy uncle is a rogue, wdiicln. 
seeing he is Eirl'k’s son, is passing 
strange to me. How can the sons of 
noble blood be curs? Come, give me 
thy liand, young man ; let us be friends. 
Keep thou thy dog, and—Hah ! w ho 
dares disturb the feast T” 

It was a messenger, who came in 
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haste. He had not lialted all night rest ^vllo wore about to sail, much to oth(‘r foul misconduct. But there was 

long, and his immediutf" errand was to the indignation of “little" Nils, who, no rej»ly. The messengers .sent out 

warn tlie king that Knut was arming having hetm removt'd to serve'on hoaid returned, and said he was in no part 

ships against him, having in his mind the Sleipnei*, saw* v{‘ry little of his of the district where they had right of 

the wish to he the King of Denmark, friend and fo.ster-hrother. Jhit all the search. So, in his absence, evidence 

iMigland. Norway, and rhe Islands, to little squadron were delighted to hear was Insird, and he was .sentenced to Ije 

form of them a Scandinavian realm, of Edric’s safe ty, ami (‘V(*rybody .spoke giveni up to Olaf Trygg^ason to deal 

where all the kindred races—Noraa*- in praise of Njbrtl tli<‘ wonder-dog. with as he pleased. Eurther, that all 

gian.s, English, L)anes---houkl form one ]dit ITf could not be found. Olaf the lands and goods of S'igvaId Eiriksoii 

brotherhood for peace and war. had, with his usual promptitude, de- ' should be decreed the property of Edric, 

“I guessed as much, sir messenger. dared that he alone could be the in- to be dispos(‘d of at his will. Then 

Sit down ;ind drain thy horn ; h't the timding murrhu'er. His ship was gone, : came a vote of thanks to Olaf, for his 

feast flow ! Hai-pers, sti'ike up 1 ’ no trace of her nunained. Therefore, i kind reception of the squadron under 

When ili:‘ eveming eemc the guests the king sent back the viking tljalmar, Tliortinn. 

arose to go, and witli tlmin Edric, wlio with orders to dtmiand tic- hody of the -More business was now transacted, 

was very glad to .see how matters had inurd(;rer Elf, and to jiroduce him, and then the eloud of smoke that liung 
turned out between hint and King Olaf living or di'acl, at Trondhjem, in liie , alx a i‘Mount Hecla apj)eared to thicken 
Tryggvason. .spaof? of fiv<‘weeks at the lat<‘st. Nils i and hecome more linid-red than ever. 

It was a lovely evening, and Edric was pcuinitterl to enroll himself in Olaf's I The ting l»roke up. Some of the 

walk(‘d along the diHs .surrounding sm-vice. me^nbers rode away t*)wards the inoun- 

Trondhjem Ejbid. lb* was alone, and With kind‘‘xpressions of goodwill on | tain, undismayed by tlie unearthly 

Jis h(‘ walkefl he pond(*rcd on all the both sich-s, Tlioi’linn and his comjinny noises that imuH'ii.^ed as they went on. 
various changes he liad seen already in now left the court of Olaf, ami, with > A south-east wind s]iraiig up and 
his life. He walk(*d until lie reached favouraldc \\ inds, rea,ch<*d llcykiaA ik i l»ore the smoke away from them, which 

the Skafla Fell, a lock quite on the eight days after. | else had very .‘seriously hindered them, 

other .side beyond th(* lu'adland. Here, Here their n'ception was most bill- Tli(*y .stepped two nights upon the road 

as he gazed straight down into the liant. Tie* gr(‘at success achieved by and eaim* to wliere tlu* troll, Freydisas 

water, lie felt a sudden blow, and that their attc'iiipt at trading s(*t all tla^ j gi-andmother, onei* had her cl welling. As 

was all. Downwarchs he fell. The rock island in a fever of exeitenieiit to go on now Fic*ydisa lived liere in lier l)anish- 

was high and ste‘'*p—a Iiundred fe(‘t at similar adventures. Wlien, in the* eour.se ! in(*nt, tlie tingsnic‘n thouglit they niiglit 

least from the .^^harp ])recipice down of talk in the* grc'at hall at Beykiavik, ! as well rusk her whether she knew of 

to the surface of the water. It hap- Tliortinn told .\lagni how the dog had j Flf, and whcu’C Ik* hid. 
pened well for Edric tliat there was no twiee s;iv(*d Edrir-'s lif(‘, and how the | They rode iq) to the house which 
beach ; the wall of I’ock went down int<j King of Norway asked the good folks of , Thassi formerly liad entci'(‘d to ask old 

the* water, which was so dcc'p tliat a Iceland to give uj) Elf to justice, Magni , Unna'said. They found the* court a mass 

modern man-of-war, a tii 'vt-class line-of- rejilied, , of lava, dust, and ashes. Tlie honses, 

battle .ship, had floated there with ease. “ Of course* wo will, and gladly. The snorting, reared, and Mould not er.ter. 

His senses taken from him by the rascal came bjiek home a MC‘ek ago Math One of the men dismounted, and Ihriding 

J»loM% Edric know nothing of M'hat liap- an account of Edric's dcatli, and claim- his tM o h'athern saddle-bags over his feet 

pened until he raised his eyes and ing OrecMidale as his omii in conse- to shiedd them from the still hot ashes, 

round liimself surrounded by certain quence. We, to gain time, M ould not M alked boldly to the door. He kiicx ks 

humble peasant-folk in a siiiall sh(‘p- allow the suit to come before the ting in vain. He tries to enter, but some*- 

lierds hut. He hiy upon a tru.ss of until ye should return with proofs of thing mocks his strengtli. He th(*u 

straM'upon the floor, and near liim sat M’hat he stated. I shall noM’ send for mounts on the roof,an(l, goingtothe hole 

his dog - his faithful Njeu d —m Iioiii no- liim, confront him with his neplicM’, and left for the passage of the smoke, jumps 

thing could induce to leave his master. act accordingly. One thing mc ought doM ii. 

It .seems a fisherman out .sailing in to do. As formerly our lierc)e.s received What does ho fincl 

his boat had .seen a strange black liead rewards of bracelets, gorgets, rings, The portion of the house e.\po.sed to 

upon the water, and, thinking it be- upon their ships and shields, and so the north-Mcst w ind had been attacked 

longed to a kind of seal, lay in kis oars forth, 1 propose that Njdrcl receive a by the fierce stream of rolling lava—part 

and drifted on towards it He reached it, golden collar with his name engraved of the Mall had given May, but not so 

and, to his astonishment, found that it thereon, telling the M’orld the deeds as to throM’ the roof doM n, and through 

did not dive down to escape from sight by Mdiieh he saved his ina.stor.' this passage the inoltf‘n nnuss had oozihI. 

as seals do generally, but kept on .SM’iiii- This suggestion M’as received M'itli The body of a man lay near the door, 

ming towards him. \ cry much asto- great applause. A meeting Mas con- M’hich lie had evidently tried to open, 

nished, he looked over from his boat and vened to meet in three day.s’ time to try but, as it opened imvardly, the rolling 

.saM' that the animal supported some- the cause of TMf and Edric, liefore , lava liad prevented him from doing this, 

tiling else, M-hieh proved to he our hero. the formcT should be given iq) to Not far from this t mo other ]X'rsons lay 

The M’onder of the fisherinan was not Hjalmar. quite dead—Freydisa and Deirrida. 

diminished M’lien he found tliat the When the time came, the various They had been most likely suflbeated by 

curious animal, instead of being, as he chiefs and yarls, living about the town the dust and then bona' doM n hy lava,, 

thouglit, a .seal. M as a large dog. With of Beykiavik, as.semhled for the trial. for the heads alone M ere visible I 

difficulty he contrived to haul tlie res- But the preceding day liad been un- * * ^ ^ 

eiied youth into his boat, and got the pleasant. The air Mas storniy, and be- But let us leave this scene of horrors 
dog ill too. At last, lioMcver, lie sue- yond all that, strange rumblings .shook and pass to (ireenland. Another spring 

ct'eded, and brought both of tliem to his the earth even at Beykiavik. A cloud is blooming. Winter has come and gone 

hut, M’liere they Mere found by Tostig Mas seen to ri.se from M'herc Blount since last m’c M'l ote of Icf*land. A tall 

Branderson, the forester or huntsman to Hecla stood, and on the loM’er portion young felloM^ in a dark-blue tniiic is 

the king, m Iioso house m as not far ofl'. there Mas a lurid glow, being the reflee- Malking near the olitF at Eirik's Fjord. 

The disax)pearance of our hero had tion of the molten mass beneath. Hecla Upon his arm there leans a tall old man 

given rise to varied kinds of fear on his was in irruption. mIio must have once possessed gigantic^ 

account. Three days M’ere spent in Yet, as duty called these men, they strength. 

.sea rching, but in vain ; no trace of him mot at Magni’s as unconcernedly as “ Lead me up yonder, Edric. I M'ould 

M ils found until—the fourth day having though no gn'at convulsion of internal gladly see the M’aves lx*at on the head- 

jias.sed — Tostig walked into tlie poor nature had occurred. land M'here I soon shall sleep. See to 

shepherd’s hut M’hithor our Edric had They met in solemn order in the my funeral. Let iny best armour, SM'ord 
be(‘n taken, and, seeing Njbrd lying tingstead, near the toMii. Edric M'as and spear, shield, bracel(*ts, comb, and 

beside his master, broke out in ecsta- thme m ith Tliortinn, Anders Anders- other things lie placed there with me. 

sies of joy. son, and all tlie men forming tlie creM's. And let my grave mound be as near the 

This tinished wliat the shepherd’s Magiii took his placv and called on Ulf waves as may be, their roar will still be 

eai e had begun, and Edric’s health iiii- to come and .-iiiSM er to the charges pleasant to the shade within, 

proved with great rapidity. The brought against him by the chieftain “Dear Eirik ThorMaldsoii, talk not 
forester sent word to Thorfinn and the Tliortinn. of attempted murder and like this. Thou art not ailing; God 
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has p^iven tln^e strength beyond tlie 
ordinary limits of our kind. He will 
not take thee ere thy time be conie, and 
th(M'e is not a sign of breaking in tliy 
limlis.'” 

“ My son, the gods I serve are passing 


“ What a strange fancy, Edric ! Do 
thy priests talk thus ? ” 

“They tell us most delightful things, 
but thou hast ever sternly checked them 
when they spoke to t?hee. They teach 
that when the spirit, weary with its 


See just a footstep further, and thou 
must acknowledge that if they be what 
men have called them— {fod ^—they can¬ 
not change. Our God is changeless — 
good and true to all eternity.” 

“ I like to hear thee speak, boy. There 



** Lead me up yonder, Edric.” 


to their twilight, as has been foretold. | 
Where smoke their altars ] Nowhere 
ill tlie North. I am the last, tlie very 
last, of Odin's champion.s, and 1 shame 
me that my hand is weak, for he will 
neod us in that dreiulful day.” 

“ Dear father — for thou hast l^een one 
to me - does not the falling off of mere 
brute strengtli show that it is not 
wanted at the end ? Thy mind is clear, 
tliy love to me is warm. Does not this 
prove that love is more than strength?” 


lalxiurs, pants for the peace on high, 
He who is Love itself sjiys. Come — 
‘ Come ye who are weary and are heavy- 
laden—come to ^fe !' ” 

“Who says this, Edric ? ’ 

“The Christian God.” 

“The meek, white Christ, who bore 
such blows with patience, is not the 
God to welcome me.” 

“ He says that ‘ whoso comes to Him 
He will in no wise cast out.’ Father, 
thou canst feel thy gods are waning. 


is within thine eye a fire that Udis me 
more tlian words. 1 never listened to 
thy faith before, but ere I cut the runes 
upon my bre.ost, and bleed away to Odin. 
1 will talk to thee again. 1 like thy 
speech. Now tell me of thy mother.” 

Edric had tact enough to change the 
subject, and not to press the old mars 
home ; therefore he told him how he* 
lived at Greendale, and how the old 
house looked. 

“ Mother’s dear hands make all things 
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look so bright, we are so happy in our 
little home, and—and—many things | 
conspire to make us happy.” i 

“Before I cut the runes upon my | 
breast I’ll see thy mother. She is very 
good.” 


He did not “cut the runes upon his 
breast.” He lived two years after this 
conversiition. He built a church near 
to the home wliich we luive once de¬ 
scribed ; and near it, some years after, a 
Christian grave, with crosses at the 


head and feet, marked the la^t resting- 
place of—Odin’s champion 1 No ; of a 
meek and holy convert to tlie faith of 
Teace. 

(the end.) 


THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed, 

Author 0/ *• A Dog leitk a Bad Name,'* *‘The Fifth Form at St. DomirUc's,” etc., ate. 
CHAPTER X.—THE DOCTOR HAS A WORD OR TW’O WITH RAILSFORD’s HOUSE. 


R ailsford’s house \vas not famous for | 
early risers. Tlie cliapel bell in j 
winter began to rinse at 7.30, and “call- ! 
over ” was at 7.4'). Between these two ! 
periods, but chiefly at the 7.45 end, ' 
most of the rising in the house was 
accomplished. ; 

A few tliere were wlio, even in the ' 
winter, preferred to occupy half an hour 
over their toilets, and one or two— i 
Ainger of the Sixth, to wit, and Wignet , 
of the Fiftli, ir/io !—were reporte<l ! 

to shake oft* dull sloth and ai)ply them- i 
selves to their arduous tasks a good j 
hour before “ call-over.” 

It certainly was not an appointment 1 
with the razor which awoke Master Sim- i 
son, the Shellftsli, at the unearthly hour 
of six on the morning of which we are ' 
speaking. His infantine cheek was ; 
guiltless even of the down wliich to i 
some boys affords so exquisite a fore- | 
taste of coming glories. or had Sim.son ; 
an imposition to summon liirn from his ; 
innocent couch ; for the fifty lines he 1 
had received yesterday for btung found in i 
the kitchen taking a lesson in the manu- ■ 
facture of mince-pies had been punc- j 
tually copied out before he went to bed. 

The fact wa.s, Siinson was in for tlie 
hundred yards under fourteen at the j 
Sports; and, being a shy youth who did , 
not like to practise in public, he had de- j 
termined to rise before the lark and take j 
a furtive spin round the school track j 
while his schoolfellows and enemies ; 
sl^t. I 

It was a cold, raw morning, and before , 
he was fully arrayed in his flannels he | 
had had more than one serious idea of j 
relapsing into bed. Be it said to his j 
credit, he resisted the temptation, and j 
gallantly finished his toilet, putting on 
an extra “sweater” and pea-jacket to 
boot—for he had .seven pounds to run 
off between now and the vSports. He 
peered out of the window ; it was dark, 
but a patter on the panes showed him 
that a light sleet was falling outside. If 
so, being of a frugal mind, lie would not 
run in his new shoes, but in bis old boots. 

Now his old boots we -e in tli^ cup- ! 
board under the staircase oy tla? front 
door. And the reader understands at last 
why it is I have taken so much trouble 
to describe Mfister Simson’s movements 
on this particular morning. 

It was so rare an event for any bojr to 
be up at six o’clock on a winter morning 
in Riiil.''ford’s, that no one had ever 
thought about making a rule to prevent 
the early birds leaving the house at that 


hour, if they could succeed in getting 
out. Simson, who had intere.st with 
tlie cook, l>elieved he could get an tj-vni 
through the kitchen window; mean¬ 
while ho must g(‘t liis boots. 

Ho armed himself with a match—the 
la.st one in the box—and quietly folt his 
way along the corridor and down the 
stairs. There was a glimmer of light 
from under the maids’door as heiiassed, 
which told him they were up and that 
he would not have long to wait down¬ 
stairs. 

At the foot of the stairs he turned 
sharp round, and, following the wall 
with his hand, came at length on the 
familiar h.andle of the “ boot-box.” To 
his surprise the door was locked, but 
the key wivs on the out-sid€\ 

“ A sell if I hadn’t been able to get in,” 
said he to himself, opening the door. 

Now Simson, like a cautious youth, 
aware of the frailty of matches, wi.sely 
resolved to penetrate as far as po.ssible 
into the interior of the cupboard, in 
the direction in which he knew his par¬ 
ticular boots to be, before striking a 
liglit. 

But at the first step he tripped on 
something and fell postrate over a 
human carcass, which emitted a muffled 
gasp and moved heavily as he tumbled 
upon it. 

Then there w’ent up a yell such as 
curdled the blood of half Railsford’s as 
they lay in their beds, and made tl.e 
domestics upstairs cling to one another 
in terror*, as if their last moment had 
come. 

Simson, w ith every hair on his head 
erect, made a frantic dive out of that 
awful den, banging the door and locking 
it behind him in a frenzy of fright. 
Then he dashed upstairs, and plunged, 
as white as his shirt, into the dormitory. 

Another yell signalised his arrival. 
Not his, this time, but the joint perfor¬ 
mance of the other occu])ant5 of the 
room, w ho, sitting up wuth their chins 
on tlieir klK‘'^s, half petrified by the 
horror of th <^!'' st shriek, now gave tliem- 
se].’»‘s up lost vviien the door broke 
oi)‘c. in tne dai k, aral a gasping some- 
tliing staggered into the room. 

“Oh ! ” ga.sped Simson, in response to 
this tragic reception. 

“ Wlio’s tliat ? ” cried the voice of the 
baronet, in a falsetto of agitation. 

“ Me—Simson—such a frightful thing, 
I say.” 

“What? Strike a light, you young 
ass,” cried Arthur, whose presence of 


mind returned directly Simson declared 
his identity. 

Sim.son struck his only match ; but 
he was ti'eml)ling .so much that it went 
out before he could r«'ach tlm caudle. 

“ It's out. I say, you fellow s— ’ 

“ What have you got all your togs on 
for?” a.sked Sir Digby, who had caught 
a momentary glimpse of his comrade s 
get-up. 

“There’.3 some—bo—dy been mur— 
de red,” gasped Simson, “in tlie bo—ot- 
box ! ” 

j Everybody was on his feet in a mo- 

1 ment. 

I “Murdered?” 

i “ Yes,” .said Simson, wonderfully com¬ 
forted by the noise and general j>anic. 
“ I got up early, you know, to have a 
grind on the track, and went to get my 
boots, and—1—I fell over it I ” 

“ Over w hat / ” 

“The bo—od—y,” whispered Simson. 

“ Has anybody got a light ^ ’’ shouted 
Arthur. 

But at that moment a light appeared 
at tlie door, and Ainger came in. 

“ Wliat’s all this row^—what s the 
matter ? ” 

“ Simson saj’s somebody’s been mur¬ 
dered in the boot-liox,” replied Artliur. 
“ I say, hadn't w'e better go and .see f ” 

It was a practical suggestion. The 
corridor was already full of half-dressed 
inquirers, and a moment later Mr. 
Ibiil.sford’s door opened. 

The story was rejieated to liim. 

“Come with me, Ainger,” said he. 
Quietly ; “ the rest of you return to your 
dormitories, and remain there.” 

Arthur, seized by a noble desire not 
to leave his future kinsman unpro¬ 
tected in such an hour of peril, elected 
to disregard this last order, and, accom¬ 
panied by liis henchman, billow^ed the 
candle at a respectful distance down 
the stair-s. 

“There’s no blood on the stairs,” ob¬ 
served the baronet, in a whisper. 

“They’ve left the key in the door,” 
muttered Arthur. 

“Hold the light,” said Railsfoi'd, 
turning the key, and entering. 

The listeners outside heard an ex¬ 
clamation of liorror, followed almost 
immediately by one of astonishment. 

It w’as nmre than human nature to 
hold out, and tliey boldly abandoned 
their incognito, and entered the cup¬ 
board. 

Prostrate on the ground, bound hand 
and foot, and enveloped dowm to the 
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waist in a sack, lay the hgure of a 
man, motionless, but certainly not 
dead, for sounds proceeded from the 
depths of the canvas. 

in a inoMient Kailsford had knelt and 
cut the cords round the prisoner’s feet 
iind hands, while Ainger drew the sack 
from the hejid. 

Arthur gave a whistle of consterna¬ 
tion as the features of Mr. Bickers 
came to light, pale and stern. 

The sudden sight of !Medus4i’s hejwl 
could hardly have had a more petrifying 
effect. The victim himself was the first 
to recover. Stretching his arms and 
legs in relief, he sat up, and coolly Siiid, 

“ Thank you.” 

“ Whatever does all this mean i ” ex- 


Railsford retired to his room and 
I threw himself into his chair in a state 
of profound dejection. Mysterious as 
! the whole affair was, one or two tlinigs 
I were clear. The one was that his house 
was disgraced by this criminal and 
cowardly outrage, the other was that 
the situation was made ten times more 
diflicult on account of the already noto¬ 
rious feud between himself and the 
injured master. 

H is high hopes were once more dashed 
to the ground, and this time, it almost 
I seemed, finally. 

I Mark Kailsford was no coward, yet 
for half an hour that morning he wished 
I he uiight be well out of Grandcourt for 
I ever. Then, having admitted cooler 


counsels, he dressed and went to the 
captain’s study. 

“ Call the other jirefects here, Ainger. 
I want to talk to you.” 

The seniors were not far of!’, and 
speedily assembled. 

“First of all,” said the master, whn 
perceived at a glance that it was not 
necessary for him to explain tlie gravity 
of the situation, “ can any of you give 
me any information about this disgrace¬ 
ful affair ? ” 

“None, sir,” said Ainger, a little 
nettled at the master s tone ; “ we have 
talked it over, and, as far as we are 
concerned, it’s a complete mystery.” 

“ Have you any reason to' suspect 
anybody ?” 



** P'*o»trate on the {[round lay the figure of a man.' 
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“ N®ne at all, sir.” 

“You know, all of you, I neodii’t tell 
you, that the credit of th:' house is at 
stake—in fact, it’s gone till we hnd the 
oirenders. Mr. Bickers will naturally 
rejiort the matter to Dr. Ponsford, and 
I am go*;ng to the Doctor for the same 
jnirpose. I wished to consult you before 
taking any step, because this is a matter 
in which we must work together.” 

“ (^ertaiidy, sir,” said Ainger, speak¬ 
ing for the rest. 

“ What I mean is, that no ]^ersonal 
feeling must come bet wet ui us and the 
duty we all owe to Orandcourt to see 
this wrong put right ; you understand 
me ? ” 

“Yes,” said the downriglit Ainger; 
“ we none of us like Mi\ Bickers, but we 
must find out the fellows v. ho scragged 
him, all tlie .same.” 

“ Exactly ; and T am glad toheai-you 
say that. There is one otlicr m.itter. 
Two of you, Staftord and Fcdgate, re¬ 
cently felt specially aggrieved by some¬ 
thing which .Mr. Jhekers said to you. 
You must forget all that now. and 
remember only that your duty to the 
whole school requires that you should 
do everything in your j^ower to help to 
put an end to this scandal.” 

“Of course w’e shall,” .said Felgate, 
curtly, in a tone which Bailsford did not 
consider particularly encouraging. 

However, having ojicned his mind to 
his lieutenants, he went away straight 
to the Doctor’s. 

Mr. Bickers w’as leaving just as he 
entered, and Bailsford read in his looks, 
as he brushed past, no great encourage¬ 
ment to hope that things would soon be 
made right. 

“ Mr. Bickers,” said he, advancing 
almost in front of his colleague, “ I nn/st 
tell you how distre.ssed I am at what has 
occurred. I—” 

“ Yes, it w trying for you,” said the 
injured master, drily. “ Excuse me, 
though, I want my breakfast.” 

It was not easy to feel cordial sym¬ 
pathy with a man like this. However, 
there was nothing for it but to go and 
lay his case beioie the Doctor, and 
Bailsford entered accordingl,y. 

Dr. Ponsford was at breakfast, and 
asked his visitor to take a .seat. 

“ You have come to tell nn‘ that ^fr. 
Bickers’s assailants are discovered T’ 
said lie. 

“ I wish I could,” said Bailsford. “ I 
have only had time to speak to my 
jirefects.” 

“ Two of whom are not to be tru.sted, 
and profess a personal spite against 
:SIr. Bickers.” 

This was just like the Doctor. He 
gave other people information and 
never wanted any himself. 

“I know, of course, what you refer 
to. I have not myself found any reason 
to consider Fe^ate or Stafford untrust¬ 
worthy. Mr. Bickers says—” 

“ I know what ^Ir. Bickers saj's ; but 
what do you say 1 ” 

“Well, sir, frankly, I do not feel 
quite sure of Felgate; and Stafford is 
too amiable to say ‘ no ’ to anybody.” 

“Now, let me hear about the affair 
this morning.” 

Bailsford gave a careful account of 
the discovery of Mr. Bickers in the 
boot-box, and was conscious that the 
Doctor, although he gave little sign of 
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it, Avas not quite blind to the unfor¬ 
tunate position in which h(‘, as the new 
master of the offending house, wa.s 
2^1ae(‘(l. 

“ Have a call-over of your house at 
ton o'clock, Mr. Bailsford. I will 
come.” 

Thi.s announcement Avas about as 
cheerful a one in (Irandcourt as an ap- 
l)ointment made l)y the Court of the 
Inquisition Avouldhavc^ been, once upon 
a time, in Spain. Bailsford ro.se to go. 

“ You had bettor stop and have break¬ 
fast h(*n\ ’ said the JJocti.n*, ringing the 
bell for another cup. 

During the nir'al no further reference 
Avas t-aarle to tin* event of the moiTiing, 
but Bailsford was drawn out as to his 
Avork and tlie condition of liis house 
generally, and Avas ])ainfiilly aware that 
the D<x-tnr was making the best of his 
tinu* to “ l eckoii him up.” He only 
wished he could guess the verdict. But 
on thi.s point he received no light, 
and AV(‘nt off' presently charged Avith 
the unpleasiuit task of summoning his 
hous(‘ to answer foi- themselves at the 
bar of the head mast(‘r. 

Meanwhile the excitement in the 
house had hy no means abated. Break¬ 
fast had be<*n a mova))le feast. Fellows, 
cup and sauc(‘r in hand, had hovered 
about from study to study go.ssiping 
al>out the affair, and exchanging con¬ 
jectures, and even wagers, as to the 
eulpi’its. Arthur and the Baronet found 
themselves in the heyday of poj^ularity 
and importance. They had been “in it.” 
They had seen Bickers pulled out of the 
sixek, Arthur had got him a glass of 
Avater, and the Baronet had secured a 
bit of the identical cord which had 
bound the victim’s feet, and Avhich the 
new j)os.sessoi* now proudly disjjlayed 
as a Avateh-ehain. 

These two astute managers, more¬ 
over, had laid the j)resence of iiiiiid to 
capture 8im.son early in the morning, 
and incorporate him, story and all, into 
their owu business. An immen.se pres¬ 
tige cropped up for their benefit. Even 
Wake, of the Fifth, thought it Avorth 
his Avhile to come and liear what Hera- 
path luid to say ; while among the 
juniors it Avas confidently rumoured 
that he and the Baronet kneAv all at»out 
the affair, and could put their fingers on 
the culprits. Only, being loyal men, 
they Avould not. 

As to the prefects, they AA^ere divided 
among them.selvcs. Felgate openly 
gloried in the retribution Avhicli had 
fallen on the author of his recent 
humiliation, and Stafford Avould per¬ 
haps have joined him had not Ainger’s 
black looks warned him in time to ad- 
here to the party of laAv and order. 
BariiAvorth, as usual on such occasions, 
trifled and made little jokes and 
yawned. 

Presently tin? fateful summons Avent 
round, “Call over at ten in the com¬ 
mon rooui by the Doctor ! ” 

Fellows Avhistled Avith consternation 
as they heai’d the new.s. 

“ I s;xy, there’s a lag row on noir / ” 
said the Baionot, half delighted at the 
prospect of some excitement to break 
the dull term, but not quite sure 
Avhethcr what Avas coming Avas to be all 
sport. 

It was a ctM-ioiis spectacle, the croAvd 
of boys which assembled in the common 


room that morning at Bailsford’s. 
Some Avere sulky, and resented this 
jumbling of the innocent and guilty. 
Some were so anxious to appear guile¬ 
less and ^ay, that tliey overdid it and 
comj)romised tliemselvesin consequence. 
Some were a little frightened Jest an 
all-round ff'^gging should be proposed. 
Some Avhispered mysteriously, and 
looked askance at one or two fellows 
Avho had been “ mentioned ” as possibly 
complicated. Some, like Arthur and 
the Baronet, with Simson squeezed in 
betAveen them, looked knowing and 
important, as though horses and 
chariots Avould not drag their secret 
out of them. Ainger looked pale, and 
his big ch(‘st went up and doAvn in a 
manner Avhieh those who knew him 
felt to l>e omiiiou.s. Stafford looked 
alternately sohmin and sneering, accord¬ 
ing asho turned tothecaptainor Felgate. 
And Barnworth alone looked condort- 
able, and, apparently, had not an idea 
Avhat all the excitennuit Avas about. 

At ten o’clock Bailsford entered in 
his cap and gown, and Ainger imme¬ 
diately began to call over the roll. 

1 Every one .answered to his name exce})t 
^[.iple of the Shell, Avho was axA'ay at 
his father's funeral, and Tomkins the 
“ Baby,” who had been so scared by the 
Avhole affair, that he had turned sick 
during breakfast, and retired — Avith 
the Dame's i)r:anission- to bed. 

During the call-over the Doctor had 
entered and seated himself at the master’s 
desk. His quick eye took in each l)oy as 
he uttered his “ adsiim, ” dwelling long(*r 
on some than on others, and noAv and 
then turning his glance to the master 
and senior prefect. When it Avas all 
OA ei‘ and Ainger had handed in the list, 
the head master took his eyeglass fr’om 
his eye, laid the list on the desk l>efore 
him, and said, 

“ Boy.s, this is an unu.sual and un¬ 
pleasant visit. You know the object of 
it; you knoAv the discredit which at 
present lies on your house and on 
(t rand court, and you know wliat your 
duty is in the matter. If any boy here 
doc‘S not kiioAv Avhat I mean, let him 
stand up.” 

It Avas as much as the life of anybody 
present Avas Avorth to resj^ond to this 
challenge. 

One or two Avho could never hear a 
good story too often would not have 
objected if somebody else had demanded 
further infoi-mation. But for their 
own part, the^ir discretion outdid tlieir 
curiosity, and they retained their seats 
amidst a dead silence. 

“Very avcII. Now I Avill put a ques¬ 
tion to you as a bodj’. It is a very 
serious question, and one Avhieh no 
honest boy here, if he is able to answer 
it, can afford to evade. A great deal 
more depends on your ansAver than the 
mere expulsion ot one or more w'rong- 
doers. You boys are the guardians of 
the honour of your house. The only 
honourable thing at a time like this is 
to speak the truth, whatever the conse- 
g^uences. The question I ask is this— 
Was any lx>y here concerned in the 
outrage on Mr. Bickers'? or docs any 
boy know Avho was'? I will wait for 
two minutes, that you may understand 
the importance of the question, before I 
call for an ansAver.” 

Dead silence. The boys for the most 
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part looked straiglit before them with 
neightened colour, and watched the 
slow’ progress of the minute-hand of 
the clock. 

“1 re}>eat the question now,” said the 
Doctor, when the allotted time had run 
—“ Was any boy here ccncerned in the 
outrage on Mr. Bickei*s'? or does any 
loy kno\y wJio was] If so, let him 
.stand up.” 

The silence which follow'ed was 
broken to some by the thum])ing of 
their ow'ii heni’ts. But no one rose ; 
and a sense of relief came to Jill but 
llailsford, who felt his spirits sink as 
the prospect of a near end to his trouV»le 
receded. 

“Every hoy here,” said the T)octor, 
slowly, “ denies all know ledge of the 
affair ? 

Silence gave consent. 

“ Then,’' continued the head master, 
more severely, putting up his ey(‘ghtss, 
and handing tlie list to Ainger, “ 1 shall 
put the question to each bo}" separately, 
(’all over the list, and let each boy come 
up and answ'cr.” 

Ainger began by calling out his own 
name, and forthwith w’alked up to the 
master’s desk. 

“ Do you know’ anything w’hat*‘V'er of 
this ailair ] ’ asked the Doctor, looking 
him full in the face. 

“No, .sir,” said Ainger, returning the 
look, after his fashion, half defiantly. 

The next name w’as called, ai'.d its 
ow’ner inarched up to the desk and 
uttered his d(mial. 

Railsford, as lie stood scanning keenly 
the face of each boy in turn, f(vlt that 
he was watching the action of some 
strange machine. First Ainger’.s clear 
voice. Then the .short “adsuin,” and 
the footstejis up to the desk. Then the 
Doctor’s stern question. Then the 
quick lookup and tlie half-defiant “No, 
sir” (for they all caught up the cap¬ 
tain’s tone). And, finally, the retreating 
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footsteps, and the silence preceding the i 
next name. I 

There wms no sign of faltering ; and, 
wherever the setaet lurked, Railsford 
saw little chance of it leaking out. A 
few boys, indeed, as was natural, gave ‘ 
tlieir replies after their own fashion. ' 
Barnw’orth looked bored, and answered 
as though the w hole performance was a 
waste of time. Arthur Herapat^i w’as ! 
particularly knowing in his tone, and I 
accompanied his clisdaimer witli an era- | 
barrassing half-wink at his future kins¬ 
man. Felgate siiicl “No” without the 
“ sir,” and swaggered back to his place ' 
with an ostentatious indiflerence which 
did not go unnoted. The Baronet, w ho 
was nothing if not original, said nothing, 
but shook his head. j 

“ Reply to the question, sir ! ” tliun- ' 
dered the Doctor, ominously. ' 

Whereat Sir Digby, losing his head, 
said, “ No, thank you, sir,” and retired, 
amid some confusion. 

Simson, when interrogated, mildly 
added to his “No, sir ” the explanatory 
sentence, “except finding him there 
when I went for my boots ; ” and Mun- 
ger, the cad, added to liis answ’er, “ hut 
I’ll try to find out,*’ with a leer and an 
oily smile, wdiich Ainger felt strongly 
tempted to acknowledge by a kick as 
he passed back to his place. StaUbrd, i 
jiainfully aware that lie w’as one of 
the “ mentioned ” ones, looked horribly 
confused and red as he answered to liis | 
name, and satisfied se^■eral of the inex- ' 
pert ones present that it was "hardly 
necessary to look further for one of the , 
culprits. 

8o the call-over passed, and when 
once more Ainger handed in the list 
Railsford seemed further than ever from 
seeing light through tlie cloud wliieh 
enveloped it. 

The Doctor’s brow darkened .os ho 
once more took his glass from his 
eye. ‘ 



“I’llis is ver^’ serious,” said he^ 
slowly. “ When I came here it was- 
witli the painful feeling that the house 
conlaimal lioy.s so cowardly and un¬ 
principled as to waylay a defenceless 
man in the flark, and to treat him as 
Mr. J^ckers has been treated. But it is 
tenfold w’orse to believe that it contains 
boys cowardly enougli to involve the 
w hole house in tlioir owm disgrace and 
punishment. (Sensation.) 1 will not 
mince matters. Your house is deeply 
disgraced, and cannot pretend to rank 
any longer with the other houses, wlio- 
at least have a good name, until you 
have yourselves made this matter rights 
It rests with you to retrieve your 
credit. Meanwhile— ” 

K\ erybody took a long breath. The 
occasion w as as w hen the judge puts on 
the black cap before passing sentence 
of death. 

“Meanwliile the house will cease to 
dine in Hall, but will dine in this room 
at one o’clock daily ; and on Saturdays,, 
instead of taking the lialf-holiday in 
the afternoon, you will take it in the 
morning, and asseinhle for school at 
twelve o'clfx’k. 1 still trust that there 
may be suflicient self-respect among 
you to make this change only of slight 
dunition ; or that—and here the 
Doctor's tone grew bitter, and his mouth 
gatliered .sarcastically—“at least self- 
int(»rost may come to your tossistance 
and make it possible to return to the 
old order.’’ 

And he .stalked fi'oni the room. 

“ Let us oti' eas}’, eh ? ” said the 
Baronet. 

“Eisy?” fumed Arthur; “he might 
as well have given us a V>it of rope 
apiece and told us to go and hang our¬ 
selves ! Look at Ainger ; do you sup¬ 
pose Jut thinks we've been let off easy r" 

The captain’s face left no doubt oi^ 
that question. 

{To be continued.) 


THE DEATH OF JULIUS CJESAE. 

{See Coloured Pkde presented with Monthly Part.) 


"IITitfi this month’s part we coni i line our | 
\\ series of Roman scenes, and present 
our renders w ith a copy of (Itaome’s great 
]»ietiire of the death of Julius C.esnr 8nch 
pietures do more than volumes of <h^si ription 
to mnko clear what manucr of men the 
Homans were, and amid what surroundings 
they livetl. This one shows us the interior 
of the t'apitol, with its lich columns and 
tesselatcd Hcku*, and curved rows of benches, 
aud the crowd of white-robeil senators 
moving off in enthusiasm, brandishing the 
blood-stamed da^^ers with wliirh the 
greate.st iiTan that Itonie produced has been 
cnielly stahl)c<l to death. Bratus is looking 
towards iis, Cassius Ii.os his Ixick to us, and 
the smaller men are thronging out through 
the doorway, shouting in chor.is the 
“ hilierty, Freedom, ami EnfrancliLscment I ” 
with which for an hour or so they .•'atisHed 
their countrymen, ami which tlie French 
liepuhlicans afterwards a])propriated as 
“Lilierty, Eqn.ality, and Fraternity.” 

Cicsar was admittedly the givalest of the 
Romans. Ho it wa.s Avho saveil the eomipt 
Republic from dissolution, aud in founding 
tlie Eiiqure gave Rome the sha])e in w Inch 
it most intlucncecl the world. As citizen, 
orator, authof, general, statesman, and 


politician, he w as “ the noblest Roman of 
them all; ” and in all, candour coiuf^ls n.s : 
to say, there w’as considerable room for im¬ 
provement. 

Cu'sar is l)etter known than loved amon^t 
schoollioys from his Commentaries having 
unhappily l»een cliosen as a subject for con- 
stniiug experiments. His literary powers are 
not as appreciated as they might be, owing 
to his works having to Ije studied in para¬ 
graphs. Many hoys are apt to wish that De 
Bello (Jallico, like several other of his pro¬ 
ductions, had been destroyed by Augustus ; 
as “unlit for publication.” But after the 
toilsome course from Nepos upwards has 
been traverse<l, there are few who will not 
confess tliat (’^esar was “ the most interest- i 
ing after all ”—as, in truth, he was ! ^ 

He, <^a‘sar, lias the credit of beginning ^ 
most Histories of England. The liouour is , 
somew hat undeserved. We have mention | 
of Britain in 200 li.C., a century before he 
was liora, and w e have an exploring exjiedi- 
tion even into the Arctic circle of w hich lie 
never makes mention. And amon^ the 
Britons, when he did eoine, he did little. | 
He was not like (Maudius, who captured 
i Colchester at the he.ad of elephants clad in ^ 

1 mail, bearing turrets full of slingers, and, 


backed by the pikemen of Belgium and the^ 
troopers from the Rhine, won a really great 
and lasting victory. How' strangely history 
reiieats itself in unlikely places I It was- 
(daudiiis who hatl the iirst Wild West 
Show ! And the Wild West Show was 
Britain ! When he returned to Rome the 
enqieror amused his ]ienple w ith an enter¬ 
tainment in the style of Ihiffalo Bill. The 
Field of Mars was the West Brompton of 
the <lay. \N'liere that famous plain was 
bounde<l by w ater on three sides, a fortress 
was built in imitation of the wall.^ and 
stockades of Camolodunuiii, aud the Roman 
public were admitted free to see the great 
attack on the thatched palaces and streets 
of wattled huts that w ith this fort did duty 
for old Colchester. The thousands of cap¬ 
tives brought from Britain were driven into- 
tlie arena, some as defenders, some 
attackers, and forced to fight each other. 
In the arrangements good care was taken* 
that tlie defenders should he in a niinoritVy 
so that thi.s wild drama of butchery ter- 
niiiiatcil with the capture and burning of 
the fortress, the advance of the legionaries,, 
and the triumph of all-conquering Rome. 
“ Rule Britannia ! ” Oh, no ; certainly 
not ! “ Ave Cresar et, etc.,” as jicr delcetns. 

[But 
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fix on a win • ter’s mom, When w'ndow^«bake with the et'^rm, '^i'o^tnrn outof b«d with a 

nii.e or at half • past two, You feel un-cjmmonly blue, W'henyou’veraah-ly dar'd, with your 
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But thoui^h JuIhis Cu sar s c\]>o<lition-^ to 
Britain uero too rnlicit like those of tlie 
I'lencli to Mii(Ia<;ascai* to Ixi called sue 
cesses, yet they Mtue almost his only 
failures, as any careful consi<leiation of his 
career will show. He was horn on the 12th 
-of July, 11.c. 100, the month of July hein;j; 
so nanieil on account of his liavin^ Ik^cii 
Imii'w in it, just as Anjnist is now calle<l 
from Aii^^iistiis havin;.: died in it. He 
•\va.s tlie son of (’aiiis J.ulins ('a-sar and 
Aurelia, his aunt was the wife of Marins, 
and when he was seventeen he mar¬ 
ried Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna. 
He thus belon^MHl by birth and marria;j:e to 
the Marian faction and snfleretl much from 
t^ulla’s enmity. At the time of his mar- 
ria^^e he was a yaiest of Jupiter, hut of thi‘< 
office Sulla dei►rived him, and he also 
stripped him of his wife’s dowry and drove 
him into exile, none of which tbin^^s were 
forgotten. 

Ciesar first saw active service nn<ler 
Thermiis at Mitylene in li.c. SO, and then 
joined Servilins in his campaign in Cilicia. 
On Sulla’s death he returne<l to Home, 
failed in an attempt to imyx'ach DolaUdla, 
and then retired to KIkhIcs to study oratory 
under Ai>ollonius. It was not till R.<’. Gl, 
when he was forty yeai^ old, that lie re¬ 
ceived an important eommand, though lie 
had been well pre|>arnd for it by service as 
military tribune, as qinestof in Spain, a.M 
a?dile, and as pontifex inaxinius, the head 
of the State religion. 

In the year iK) he was in Southern Sjxain 
prretor, and thence lie came to Koine to 
canvass for the Coiisulsliip. In the year 
58 he entered on Ids tii-st campaign in (laiil, 
in which, at Autun, he defeated the (’eltic 
trilre of Helvetii, who were leaving Swit¬ 
zerland with a view of .settling on the 
Atlantic coast, the Koman ohjection to the 
movement being that if the Helvetii left 
their country eniuty the Germans would 
occupy it; and Germans on the frontier 
meant difficulty for Koine. ^Meanwhile the 
Germans, nmler a chief whom Ga .sar calls 
Ariovistus, had crossed the Kbine ami in¬ 
vaded Gaul, an«l bad bi' driven kick if 
there was to be peace in the Koman ])ro- 
vince. At Mublliaiisen the battle wa.s 
fought, the Germans defeated and forced 
across the Kliiue. Next year the north¬ 
eastern frontier of Gaul was thre^itened by 
the Belgie Gonfederacy, and ended in 
Ga'sar’s triumph, although ox the Sainbre 
the Nervii attacked Ids camp as it was 
forming and drove off bis cavalry and 
auxiliaries, ami it was only by the narrow¬ 
est chance that the Komaiis were not anni¬ 
hilated. Next year (';esar was Marring in 
Brittany M'itli the tribes round Vaniies, 
whom he in consoquenee calls the Veiieti, 
and M'honi he defeated on land ami s<‘a. 
Next year the Germans again erossi-d the i 
Khine. Ca\sar treacherously took their chiefs 
prisoners at a conference, and at the same 
time attacked the army and defeated it 
Avitli great slaughter, driving it across the 
river, and sjiending eighteen days on Ger¬ 
man ground. Having crossed the Rhine, 
he next resolved to cros.s the Ghaniiel ami 
eha.stise the Britons, mIio bad liel]>ed the 
Veneti. From the (hiuli.sli merchants m ho 
traded to the island lie could get no infor¬ 
mation concerning it ; Volusemis, M’liom he 
.sent to reconnoitre, ilid not dare to land ; 
and Caesar had to .start on his tirst expedi¬ 
tion very much in the dark. Where he 
started from and m here he l.'imled on that 
eventful 2oth of August , n.r. "m, is a matter 
of disjmte to this day. He had M itli him 
the seventh ami tenth legions in some 
eighty ships, ami he took ten hours getting 
acro.ss, prohahl.y inmi Wis-^ant t<> Khh>ilect; 
or, to be quite .safe and not to hurt any 
antiquary’s feelings, let ns s.ay from some- 
M’liere to .somewhere. There Mas a light as 
he lauded on the shore, there Mas a storm 


Mliioh hlcM’ the cavalry hack to Gaul, there ! 
M<*re constant attackson the Romans,ami ,‘it 
the end of three Mctdvs C;csar put the l)c*st : 
face he could on liis failure and returned. 
The expedition M;ts Mhat the military : 
call a “reconnaissance in force’’—that is 
to .Say, it Mas a serious attack tliat did not 
.succeed. 

Next year Ciesar did Ids liest to rcj>air 
ids mistake. He came M ith a licet of eight 
hundred vessels and some forty ihou.saml 
men to the .same j)hu*e as ku'orc. He re¬ 
mained here about fort ; live days, and I 
then Mith all his army paddhal aMay. j 
During this six-aml-half Mt eks he fought ■ 
several battles, ami, according to his own 
ai'count, Moii them all ; hut the attack in 
all ca.ses canio from tiie Britons. M’here 
these battles Mere fought is a thorny sub¬ 
ject, on Mldeh the less .said tlie k'tter. 
Cioar did not shine as a geographer, and 
Ids description of Britain is akmt a.s triist- 
Morthy as that of the intelligent foreigner 
in the present day. According to the ac¬ 
cepted version, he landetl in IVgMell Bay, 
and mandied along the old British road on 
the south hank of the Thames to Wey- 
hridge. This version brings him up the 
Old Kent Road, across to Clapham Com¬ 
mon, doM’n Battersea Bi.se, overWinihleilon 
Common, throngh Esher to St. Georges 
Hill, Mlierc his camp is still shoMn. Next 
morning he is said to liave crossed the 
Thames at CoMx*y Stakes—Mldeh some 
cruel «>l)je<‘tor says M ere stuck in the M iong 
May for defence, and merely forineil a fish 
Meir—and tlien struck nortliManls for St. 
Alkins, Mhere lie defeated Cassikdan. 
This seems rather a roundaliout May <»f 
conquering Britain ; but it should l>e re¬ 
membered that in those days the Thame's 
Mas a M’ide marsh and not a Mell-defined 
river, as it is noM*. On the other liand it 
is ]X)ssible to make out that Ca'sar never 
saM' the main Thames at all, but only its 
brancli, the Meduay, and that tlie Koman 
invasion of 54 Mas entirely contiiied to the 
county of Kent. There can l>c little doubt 
that in the pitched battles the Romans Mere 
victorious, and that Ciesar returned to Ganl 
Mith a numlier of captives and a certain 
amount of tribute in gold coins, M’bose dis¬ 
covery of late yeai*s has completely revolu- 
tiouLsed onr ideas of the so-callediincivili.sed 
Britons. It is a significant fact that M'hen 
Ca\sar retuiTied to Gaul lie found that | 
country in revolt, inspired to action by his 
non-success against the Germans and the 
British ; and that it Mas ninety-seven years 
before another Roman expedition troubled 
tlie shores of Britain. j 

In 53 Ciesar had sixty tliousand legion- | 
aries under liis command in Gaul, and found I 
full employment for tlicm. He led another i 
exjH'dition over the Rhine, but the Germans 
l)hiyed a Mailing game, and the Romans 
found retreat the better policy. Next year 
all Gaul Mas ablaze again, and he met bis 
tougliest antagonist in Vereingetorix, m Iioiii , 
be .‘starved out at Alcsia, noM- knoMii as | 
Alisc, some thirty miles north-Mcst of 
Dijon. The siege et Alesia is the most | 
interesting episode in tlie (iallic Mars. In i 
.51 Ca'sar fought liis eiglith and last cam- | 
paign in Gaul, as descrilied in Hirlius’s ; 
eontimiation of the Commentaries, and at I 
last gave Ganl “ the solitude M'hich they 
call a ]>eaco,’' as the oiiterprising Scotcliman 
said of Mhom mc read in Tacitu.s. 

Henceforth Ciesar’.s career forms ]mrt of 
the main thread of the history of Borne, on 
which MC need not here dwell. In January, 
41), he crossed the Kuhieoii, ami began his 
campaign for mastery against Ptolemy, 
Mhieh ende<l in the victory of Phar-alus. 
On his n*lurn he was niade Dictator for life, 
and on the 1.5th of March, n.(\ 44, he mivs 
assassinated in the Simatc house by tlie so- 
called frieniN of liberty. It is this scene 
which onr artist has dej^icted. 


Those. M'ho Mould reali.se it cannot cio 
k'tter than turn to the third act of Shako 
sjK'are’s “Julius Ca*sar.” The nretence on 
Mliich the Dictator is approached is to crave 
immediate freedom of ajipcal for Publius 
Cimher. 

“ Pardon, Ciesar,’’ says Cassius ; “ Ca.*sar, 
jiardon ! ” 

“ As low as to th}’ foot doth Cassius fall, 
i’o bog eufranchisement for Fublias Cimber.*' 

To Mhieh Ciesar replies in the splendiiJ 
speech ; 

•• I could be well moved, if I were as you : 

If I couhl pray to move, prayers would luove me: 
Hut I urn constant .ns the northern .star. 

Of whose true-fixed, and resting quality, 

I lierc is no fellow in the finnament. 

The skies are painted with nniunnbered sparks. 
They arc all lire, and every one doth shine ; 

But there's but one in all doth hold his place ; 

So, in the world ; ’tis fumislied well with men, 
And men ore flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 

A ct, in the number, I do know but one 
That, unassailable, holds on his rank, 

Unshaked of motion ; and, that I .am he, 

I^t mc a little show it, even in this ; 

That I w.a.s constant, Cimher sliould be lianished, 
And constant do remain to keep him bo." 

Quickly the oonspir.Ttors gather nmnd. 
“Oil, Ca‘sar,” says Cinna, but Ciesar 
cuts liim Khurt Mith 

“ Hence ! Wilt thou lift up Olympus ?’’ 

“Great Ca*sar,'’ says Dcciiis, as the 
hands are feeling for the knives in the 
togas. 

“ Doth not Brutus bootless kneel? ’’ atks 
the victim. 

Then Ca.sca gives the signal — 

“ Sjieak, liands, for me ! ' 

And he fiercely stalls ('lesar in the ne -k, 

I C;esar catches him hy the arm, and as he 
docs so is stahlied hyall the rest, hy BruTiis 
last of all. As Ca'sar .sees him Mitlidtaw 
the dagger he says, 

“ Et tu Brute ? Then fall, Ciesar ! ’’ 

And the senators run off as lie ilnqis to the 
' ground at the foot of PoiniKiy’s statue. 

“IJlierty!’' says Cinna. “ Freed«Mn ! 
Tyranny is deail ! Run lienee, proclaim, 
j cry it about the streets I ” 

I And Casca joins in— 

“ Some to the common pulpits, .vrid cry out 
Liberty, freedom, and enfranclii&omeiit : '* 

And so they did—and much good did it Jo 

them ! 

Tliere are some in tliese days m ho find 
, much to admire in the cliaractcr.s of Bniti> 
and Cassius, Tliere are otliere Mhu>c 
opinion Mas uniiiistakahly expres.<ed ly 
Dante M'hen he j>laced in tlie very centre 
of the Inferno as the three m ho (lid nio-t 
evil in the Morld—Brutus, Ciussius, ami 
Judas Iscariot! 

“That upper spirit. 

Who hath worse punUhmeut," so spake my guitlc, 
“Is Judas, he that hath his head withiu 
And plies the feet without. Of th’ t>ther two. 
Whose heads are under, from the murky jaw 
M'lio hangs, is Brutus , lo ! how he dotli writhe 
And speaks not! Th’ otlicr Oassiu.*, that appears 
.So large of limb. But night now rc-as< oials, 

And it is time for paiting. All is seen.” 
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THE WILD EAST. 


B ut tJiis life lias also its pleasures and 
entertainments. Every station, how¬ 
ever small, has its club. The house, con¬ 
taining a couple of rooms, is furnished by 
Government. It ]K)ssesses a siriall library, 
a nuniber*of pa|)ers, chesslK)anls, and "a 
billianl-tablc. Sometimes on week days it 
is used as a sort of school ; sometimes on 
Sundays services are hehl in it. It forms, 
next to the “gardens,” the chief attraction 
of the plac'e. Every place in India must 
liave its “gardens.” A .‘iipiare, some hun- 
<Ired yards in length and breadtli, has l>een 
hedged alx^ut with brambles, wliicli grow 
remarkably well. It has l>een laid out in 
IJower - l)eds, it has been planted over 
Avith wild orange or eucalyptus-trees. It 
is irrigated with water cvirried by bul¬ 
locks painfully from a clistant well. The 
plants lo(>k limp, fadeil, and unhappy — 
but not the people who disport tliem- 
selves amongst them. In spite of heat 
and sand, and dust and Hies, the resi¬ 
dents plav tennis Avith much enthusiasm 
on ground which was inteiuled to be a 
laAvn, but which has ^own as lianl and 
broAvn as a rock. In tl;e cold weather, at 
C^lristInas-tinle, a large tent is pitched on 
this ground, when 1mlIs and nances are 
given ; and the people are reminded hy 
plum-puddiim, holly, and mistletoe, of 
their ilistant homes. 

The work on the line is in keeping with 
the general life wlidch I liave depicted. It 
is hard ; it is continued ; it is most trjing. 
To stand on an engine Avhen the thermo¬ 
meter is at llo deg. in tlie sJiade, and 
40 deg. more in the sun, is not enjoyable. 
The hours are long, eight or ten at a stretch. 
Needless to say, the men sutler a good deal 
from thirst; and they are quite at a loss some¬ 
times Avhat to drink. The w ater is brackish 
And unhealthy ; even when it comes from the 
filter it has a taste as of soft soap. Alco- 
hoUc drinks in .such heat are simply poison. 


By the Rev. C. Merk, of l rpiNOHAAi 

Author of “Au Aiwient Dattlejicld of He rocs," etc, 

(Coittiiw.cd from ]>r,'jc 248 .) 

Alcohol makes a far more ra]dd and fatal 
I inroad uism European constitutions in 
i India than it does even in England, 

, Theie were, however, few'signs of drunken 
j ness along the line. 

1 Tlie old reproach, that an Englishman 
j w as dismissed from his engine, and a Pai-see 
ap[K)inted in his stead, IsHmuse the hitter 
i could be always relied upon to be solicr, 

! was rarely if ever heard in the Indus 
valley. The drivers and firemen carried 
I large Ixdtles of weak tea or barley-water 
I witli them on the engines. There existed, 
j moreover, the delightful institution of a 
small white carriage, w'hich was luhlcd to 
j the train, and w Inch carried a most valuable 
I store of ice and .crated w aters. 

I Tbe monotony of the jouniey through the 
fierce blaze and glare of day or the sultry 
darkiie.ss of niglit, was occasionally broken 
by incidents like those of which Ave read in 
the Wild West. The line nins through the 
territory of the Xawuh of Buhawuliiore. 
H. Highness is .a true Nimnxl; he preserves 
all manner of game most rigorously on his 
estate. He objects to indiscriminate slicxit- 
ing, hut he does not mind a sportsman, who 
does not murder does or slaughter animals 
out of sea.son, letting oft' his gun once in 
I away. From the tniin you can see some- 
1 times herds of wild pig at a distance, or a 
couple of black buck or ravine cheer (gazelles) 
looking at yon curiously and then capering 
I off; hare, black partriclges, wild duck, are 
I plentiful enough. It w’as amusing to hear 
I the drivers talking about their hunting 
I exploits. 

I “ Sometimes I sees a’ ’are crouching 
' behind a bush. I says, ‘ Pull up, Rani 
Chaud ’ (the native stbker), ‘give me my 
I gun, there’s a ble.s.sed kargosh ’ (hare). I 
> gives ’him a charge or two. You shouldn't 
j shoot an animal sittin’. But it w'as 

I this like: I w'as movin’ on the engine, 

! and the ’are was sitting still ; so it comes 


to the same, T drove all the time as slowly 
as |K)ssibIe, I juiu])ed down, got the ’are, 
and came back again.” 

The distance Ixiing great between the 
.stations, the drivers can easily make up by 

f Hitting on extra speed for tlie.se short 
lalts ; esiMieially w hen out on trollies 
working along the line, the men get 
chance shots at black partridges or rab¬ 
bits. AikI --sometimes they can pursue 
bigger game. The>' have been known, 
after working all day, to sit up, or rather 
to lie down on their stomachs, all nipht in 
a paddy-tield, looking out for wild pig. 
Their exileditions were not always unsuc 
cessful. When the work was shac^k, and an 
unexpected lioliday fell to their lot, a 
couple of men would ride out to some 
neighbouring iil (small lake). If they 
had not got horses of their own, they 
Avould liire a mule or pony in the biizatir ; 
the guns slung .across tiieir shoulders, their 
belt stuH’ed witli c.irtridges, they Avould trot 
or gallop twelve or fifteen miles across the 
fields to the next sheet of water. They 
were sure to come across wild duck, 
Avidgeon, goose, or kuiij (crane). One 
Avinter’s day at ( •hristmas tiine two {nins 
brought down no less than one hunured 
and twenty brace of duck. 

The sheet of w ater was Ion" and narrow ; 
the ducks, though wild ancl scared, kept 
flying to and fro; and the guns, stationed 
at either end of the lake, got a right and 
left every few minutes. 

A couple of brace were sent to every 
family in the station ; and on tlie following, 
the (.’hristmas Day, people w'ere reminded 
hy the plum]i duck, which appeared on 
their table insteail of the tasteless native 
l>eef, or the unavoidable chicken, that they 
were in a country far different from merry 
England, j et one wliich had advantages of 
its own. 

(To be eontintud.) 
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T he RABBrrjiY.--Next month the Pcnltry Run | 
will resume its place as the favourite fajicy. • 
We trust now that boja who keep rabbits will profit < 
by our hints, look better after their »tocK. A ' 
Profesaional Judge assures us that, if lie had to choose ! 
one of the money-making fancies he wonM adopt ' 
that of rabliits. l>oth semi-wild and tome, in an out- ; 
door warren and also sheltered court. ' 

Well, we spoke last month about the liutches for I 
out-of-door in suiiiTncr and shed-shelter in winter. 
W’e said these sliouM have a sloping roof, and : 
handles for convenience of carrying. Ventilation ! 
may lie secured by having square lioles in each gable 1 
near the top. well sheltered from rain by tbe project¬ 
ing caves, 'riieso holes had better be covcretl with 
wire gauze or perforated zinc. TIic latter will last i 
longest. 

The Initch should stand on ffiur short legs, and the ' 
hole in the partition, between the dark room and the 
cage jnirtion. should be roomy enough to admit the ! 
largest rabbit, but not more. 1 

About feeding. The plan of the av'erage boy is to 
buy his rabl)its lirst, tlien scnitcli his not-over-wise 
head, and woinler wlicre he will k*-ep them. Tin's | 
boy will never do well. The bright, kindly-hearted, 
thtiiking lad builds or buys his Imteh first, and pre¬ 
pares house, and betiding, and food for hi.s coming 
p*its. He may even write out a plan for fee«Iing and 
treating them, anti nail it up somewlicrc, so as not 
to forget it. .Something, for instance, like the fol¬ 
lowing: 

FKEBIxa R.vudit.s: Rui.ks for. 

1. Feed three times a day, or at least twice. If 
thrice, feed at 7 a.m., 2 p m., anti in tike evening 
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2. Feed at the sjirae time daily. 

8 . Food to he clean, wholesome and free from 
dust or maggots. 

4. Have .sw eet hay always in the rack, and now and 
then sweet, dry clover. 

5. Put the day’s oats in the trough everj' moniing. 

d. Have strong troughs, that will not be easily 

caiisi/ed. and w'ith a lip turning in, to save the oats 
from being scattered. 

7. tJive some moist food in the morning also, bran 
inixetl with crushed oats and water, or with outmeoL 

8. Green food for dinner, roots, etc. 

0. Oats and a little mash at night. 

10. Or dry bread-crusts for supper. Soaked peas 
occasionally. 

11. No wet green food. Xo potatoes. Xo French 
beans. 

12. I-et the food he always sweet, and the <Iishes 
always clean, and give no green fotnl that yon are 
not sure of. lest it he poisonous. Give water, whetlier 
they drink it or not. 

This present month is as good a time t-o begin 
keeping ralddts as nny. Hut, we must ri^peat in.ike 
all pi epjirations before you think of inirdiutting. Go 
on feeding well, and keep the bedding dry and 
clean. 

The rori.TRV Rvx. - Spring is now a measurable 
distance ahead of us ; and what is niecr than spring 
ehieken, or young roast duck and green peas/ W’e 
told you in last month s Doings liow and where to 
set yoiu- fowls The iilace mu>t l»e quiet, and not 
too warm. Food must be put down wliere tlie hen 
can see and find it, and water adjoining. The lie^t 
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I food is bju-ley. maiKe, and oats. She will come off 
' once a day to feed; if not, she had better be gently 
; lifted off towards evening. 

Ducks pay w'ell if the eggs .arc set this month, and 
' a good Dorking docs as w ell .as any other breed. If 
I you have either ducklings or chickens already 
I hatched it will not do to neglect them now. Tliey 
; must be fc<l from morning till night It is at their 
‘ earliest .stage tliey put on most, comparatively ; and, 
if ready to kill in -\Iay, they will fetch a good price. 

1 Do not overcrowd your lain or fowl-house If you 
' mean to go in for more stock, enlarge your ground. 
The grass run is an es.seiitial of success, and it is a 
good plan, where space is no object, and a p.oldoek 
! or orchard is at command, to use the portable fowl- 
Inmse and run. W e do not see why this could not 
i be made cheaply enough. To purchase, it is expen¬ 
sive. 

The Avt.\ry.—Do not think of pairing yet, hut 
get ready for so doing It is well to think before- 
, hand. If you me.in sticking to your bust year’s type 
I of canary you must now consider what birds you will 
, match. See that they he strong, young, and lively. 
.\Jnny boy.s l>egin tt> i>air far too soon Tlius weak 
ness, sweating, par.d;sl.s, and all kiinhs of trokibles, 
■ not to say viies, <1 op up in the aviary - and these 
I di.straetcd lads w i ite to ns to a.sk whnt on earth to 
; do ; but probably long before onr answer can pos- 
j sil)ly reach tliem, their pretty favourites are no 
j long(‘r on earth, but umh r it. 

i It you mean to go in for new kinds, now is the 
; time to ]>iiy. and be wary what you buy, and from 
i whom you buy. 

i Foreign Lirds,—Among these we claM our own 





finches and all other British birds that niav he kept i 
out of doors along with foreign ones alKjut their own | 
size. The fa<l or fancy is a delightful one, but ex- | 
pensive. Yet a boy might begbi this month by | 
making an outtioor aviary in a sheltered place : and i 
then, by economy and good luck, he might succeed 
in time in filling it. We do not give many | 

• monthly' hints almut foreign birds, simply because | 
.«o few bike the hobby up, but we are always willing 
to give advice when reipiested. 

•The Pioeon Lr»FT —There is no safety In mating 
this month, but boys who have pigeon-lofts must 
!tave their ideas arranged, and know in advance 
what they mean to mate. J'eed as usual, and keep 
all clean and dry. If there be any repairs needed. 

110 them at once Lay in your stock of grains, and 
see that they are clean and free from dust. Uave 
hoppers, and fountains, and salt-cat all ready : ami 

it will be as well to do a bit of whitewashing ami | 
•lisinfecting al»out the end of the month, being certain , 
to choose a fine day. I 

If you have no Ijospital-pen, it would be a good I 
plan now to make one. Any sizetible portable box I 
wonlil do, with a perch or two in it, uml a door with j 
a wired front. i 

The Bek World. -Tlie feeding of bees wherever ! 
the stcK'k is weak must l>e seen to, A synip of bar- 1 
ley-sugar Is carefully made and used by iwe-keepers. i 

111 fine weather artificial pollen is given ; pea or rje ! 
fionr is best. Continue to protect tl.c bees from the 
weather—including the glare of snow—and from 
mice and birds, if these latter are inclined to commit 
dejiredations at the entrance to the hives. Wire- 
mesh is the best protection. 

Tfie Kennel —In cold, frosty weather give extra 
bedding. The dog should be almost buried in it, 
and it should always l>e clean and sweet. Never 
let him go into a kennel wet. Be sure to feed well, 
and take care the dog's drop of water is not frozen. 

The Kitchen Garden.-C ontinue to make war 
upon weeds. Buy your spring seeds -onions, ra- 
dislies, carrots, parsnips, leeks, turnips, etc. ; but, j 
unless the weather be very dry and open indeed, do | 
not !)«= in a hurry yet to sow*. Tiiey do little goo<l in 
cold, moist ground. Yon may, however, get in your 
peas ami broad beans. Potatoes may wait a week or 
two. 

The Flower and Window Garden. — Finish 
pruning See to your roses, hut beware of cutting 
back in frosty weather. Nail up wall-roses and 
fruit-trees. If you have a nakeil wall that yen w ish 
to see well covered in a single summer, g»^t a bucket- , 
ful of the long roots of the ordinary w'ild convol- ' 
volns, and lay them iu a shallow, well-manured 
trench at the foot. Put them longways and con¬ 
tinuous—pfcnfi/ of them—and before June your wall I 
will be a mass of green. You must, however, have 
strings lor them to run np. These depend from a 
rojie under the eave, and should he not more than j 
ten 'incites apart. When tlie young green shouts 
come up, guide them on to the strings. They twine 
atfainxt the sun. Get your climbing seeds sown at 
once in your window-boxes, or, better, if you have a 
hotbed in the garden, raise them in that, and plant 
them out when big enough. Make trcllis-work and 
hanging-baskets. 


Covrcspon'bcncc. 


Scientific Reader, l. Adx’ertise for the spawn at 
projier season in *'Land and Water.” 2. Try any 
naturalist or importer, such as Abrahams or Crt)8.s. 
3. 'I’he maker of the iucubaUrr will send you a 
pam^^hlet. 

Nf.mo.—O n leaving school attend evening classes in 
connection witii the Science and Art Department, 
and work up the subjects during the day. 


¥l\e Soy’^ Owri 


Kabrits. — You must reckon the time from visit 
thirty or thirty one days Have dry, clean, warm 
bed tnaJe on twenty-seventh day. 

Ewur.—T ake one egg away from the pigeon’s m-st 
till the other is laitl. Notice : the word addled is | 
not pronounced “ haddled, ' nor spelt so either. 

A. W. .S.—Yon can get the Indian Club articles 
procuring our “ liuKior sports and Pastimes.” 
about t«i be published in our ** Boy's Owu Book- 
sbelf ” scries. I 

W. M. P. S. (Torquay.)—Tlie requirements In the 
competitions cannot be in any way altered to suit I 
individuals. 

T. Martin.— Do not attempt keeping a dozen birds l 
in a cage indofirs. It would wanr lo be a very 
large aviary Goldies, linnets, cliatlies, and birds 
of that size, would do. 

Red AND White Bi.ottinc. paper. -Do not take so 
ridiculou.s a tally ogain, please. Small grains of all 
kinds, mdk and bread, and especially <’anary-*eed, ' 
are tlie best foods for white mice. A cbaffioch ! 
taken from the nest when ready to fly soon l>e- I 
comes a nice cage-bird. It warns no taming. | 

W. White. —There is no mistake in the Perpetual 
Calendar (Vol. IX., p. 7G3) if you resani tne old 
and ncir styles, for the Olli August, 1732, was on a 
Wcdn^nday in England, Greece, Husaia, and the 
Balkan States ; but on a Saturday in the other 
European states. The key for Septeml>€r is 1. 

Distant Friends.— Here is an extract from a letter 
from Tuliikarnmea (iiatrict, in tlie North Island of 
New Zealand: “We have had several entertiln- 
incnts at the schoolroom during Hie winter, at one ' 
of w hich we acted a piece from tlie B. O. P., called ' 
‘The Dentist's Den.' It passed oil very well.” 1 

J. H.—We are hoping soon to liring out a popular i 
handbook on all branches of gjinuastica in our 
“ buy’s Own Bookshelf ’ series. | 

J. T. G.-l. For blue fire take thirty parts each of I 
sulphur, sulphate of pedash, and ammonia ?ul- i 
phute of copfier, fifty-four parts of nitre, and fifty- ' 
six parts of chlorate of potash. Or. mix ten parts i 
of nitre with four parts of sulphnr and two jui ts 
of metallic antimony. 2. For re<l fire mix seven- j 
teen parts of chlorate of iiotash, twcnty-thi eo parts ' 
of charcoal, ninety jiai ts of sulphur, and 270 purls , 
of nitrate of strontium. 3. Fur green fire mix I 
ecvpiily seven parts of nitrate of I'.irytes, eight | 
parts of chlorate of pota.sh, three parts of ch.arcoal, 
and thirteen parts of sulphur. But pray be careful. | 

Tkleor.xphist — Particulars as to joining the Royal 
Engineers will he sent you on apfilication to Army 
Reciuiting Department, Whitehall, s.W. 

Llewellyn —W'e know of no chisses in London for 
teaching Welsh. You would tliul French or Ger¬ 
man of Considerably more use to yon than the 
native tongiio you do not know, and it is just us 
unfortunate to l>e ignorant of them. 

W'ANDA. — Yes. In draughts yon can take a man, 
become a king, and take the next man all in the 
same move. 

A. 1‘.—It depends on the colours that are round it; 
hut, as a general rule, use raw sienna for the fiesh. 

K. Q. Z,—1. It costs an average student at Oxford or 
Cambridge close on jCSOO in fees, boanl, lodging, 
and expenses, before he take.s his n.A. degree. 

2. At Keble College, Oxford, there is an annual 
charge of JCS'I to cover rent, Imard, tuition, and all 
necessary expenses except w ashing, light, and di-ink. 

3. At CorimsCliristi, Cambridge, the charges are 
l>er quarter for hedmaker. .cl 13s. 4d. for coals, 
£1 Is. Oil, for hoots, £1 153. for laundress, from 
£3 10s. to £8 10s. for rent, etc.. £15 for steward, 
and £0 for tuition. 4. I na rig is the rig with one 
sail, the mast being stepped almost at the stem. 

.5. Back numl>ers, when obtaineil from us, are the 
same price n.s current numbers. When out of print 
we liave nothing to do with them. 


J T W'. and M —Yon can net a settins-box from 
Messrs. Cooke and .Sou, Museum street, (ixfuri 
.Street, W. 

Ese M.—The adhesive stnfl on luggage laliels. etc . 
is gu n-arabic and glycerine, the glycerine being in 
tlie proporiion of half a dozen drops to a fluid 
ouBce of gum solutiou. 

Ramrod.—N ewc.astle-on Tyne his enjoyed all the 
P'ivileges of a Uistinet county since the reign «■! 
Henry iv. The privileges were gradually grant«*l 
owing to'the Joy.dty of the inhabitants to the win¬ 
ning side. William Rufus was practically the 
founder <»f the town, and it was always well in th* 
royal favour. 

A I^IVER OF Crickft.- Ill 18741 Mr W. O. Grace- 
made 2 022 runs in first-clu^8 matches, and his 
highest 8i*ore iu first-class matches was 344. In 
tlie ssme year, however, he made 44HI in one inn¬ 
ings: but this, w ith scores gained in other matches 
against mids, is not included in tlie 2,022. 

Lucky.— You can g« t dolls for Punch and Judy front 
Hamley's Noali’s Ark in Ilolhoru, or Creiuer's toy¬ 
shop in Regent Street. 

Oa“TIER —“ Practical Canoeing" is published bf 
\iiilson, of 150, Miuories. Its price is four shil¬ 
lings. 

Bath.^. —It may not hurt yon to bathe in the winter 
if you are quick in getting miCo and out of youv 
clothes, and do not w'sit al>out undres.<u»d. It is 
not when you are in the water, but during the 
time you delay on the bank, that you catch cold. 

Portland.— There is a l>ook on the subject. “The 
Science and Art of tlie .Manufaclure of Portland 
Cement,” by Henry Keid Its price is eighteen 
sliilllngs, and it is publislied by Messrs. E. and 
F N. Sjioii, 125, Strand, Loudon ; and 35, Murray 
Street, New York. 

Smoke.— An excellent notion ' "W'e hope you will 
keep your promise never to ton h Udiacco unless 
you make it yourself out of the one plant you are 
so proud of. Grow your own tobacco, cure your 
own tobacco, and smoke your own tiibacco ;*and 
then send us on the report from your medical 
attendant! 

DEOREE.-SeTnl for prospei'tus to Registrar, London 
Univcisit), Biirlingion Gardens. W. 

Jack,-T he beanfeast is said to l>e a north-countrj' 
term for the goose-feast, the liean-goose coming 
iK^xt in size to the grey lag. Itis thus akin to wayz- 
goose-the goose dinner eaten in common by the 
! workmen of a firm once a year. It is also said to 
I come from the cake witli a bean in it. which con- 

I ferrcil the presidency of the feast, on Txvelfth 

I Niglit principles, to the haiipy possessor uf the 
I slice with tlic bean In it. 

I Midshipman Frank.- You can get a shilling Itook, 

' giving tlie masCs, spars, ropes, and sails of a full- 
riggeil ship from Mr. Wilson, of lofi. Miuories. 
j Our complete plans were in the second volume. 

I J B. Philip. — Messrs. Fachettc, of King William 
Sti-eet, .strand, w.c , can supply yon with the 
“ Journal de lu Jetinessc' avd “ Education et Re¬ 
creation,'* which are two French periodicals lor 
iK.ys. 

Cecil.— 1. Candidates for examination ns Assistant 
Clerks, it. n., must be between fifteen and seventeen 
I yeaiTi of age. 2. 1 here is a medical examination. 

3. 1'he subjects of the ordinary «K 4 miinntion are 
' Dictation, Wiiting a letter, French, Arithmetic. 

, Geography, English History, .Scrijiture, and three 

i subjects out of .Mathematics, Latin, German, Span 

isb, Italian, Elementary I’iiysics, and Drawing. 

St. George —We know of no liook entirely on .St 
I George. You will find the story in “The Seven 
(Miampions of Christendom.” written by Richard 
Jotin.>ion in 1017, and there liave been any number 
, of editions, more or less condensed, and at all 
[ prices. 
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THE MIDDY AND THE 
MOOES ; 


AN Al.GERINE STORY. 


Bv R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Prairie Chief,’* “ Txoice Bought," 
ete., etc. 


CHAPTER V.—THE MAIDEN’s STORY—PETER 
THE GREAT AND THE MIDDY GO FOR A 
HOLIDAY AND SEE AAYFUL THINGS. 


D uring the conversation detailed in 
the last chapter the young English 
girl had spoken with her veil down. 
She now’ threw it carelessly back, and, 
sitting down on a bench opposite our 
midshipman, folded her hands in her lap 


The old Arab gave Peter the Great a bright look and a cheerful nod at they patted. 




























































33oy’^ Owi) 


and remained silent for a few seconds, 
duriiii? wliich (leorge Foster said — 
not atoud, but very privately to him¬ 
self, ‘‘Although your eyes are swelled 
and your little nose is red with crying, 
I never—no I nevei*—did see such a 
dear, sweet pretty little innocent face 
in all my life ! 

All unconscious of his thoughts, and 
still giving vent now and then to an 
irresistible sob, the poor child—for she 
was little more— looked up and began 
her Siul tale. 

“About eight months ago my dear 
father, who is a merchant, resolved to 
take me with him on a voyage to some 
of the Mediterranean ports. My father’s 
name is Hugh Sommers— ’’ 

“ And yours ‘I ” asked Fost(?r. 

“ Is Hester. We had only just entered 
the Mediterranean when one of those 
dreadful Algerine pirates took oui* 
vessel ami made slaves of us all. My 
darling father, being a very big, strong, 
and brave man, fought like a tiger— 
Oh ! I never imagined that his dear 
kind face cou/d have looked as it did that 
awful day. But although he knocked 
down ana I fear killed many men, it 
was all of no use, they were so numerous 
and our men so few. The last I saw of 
my father was wdien they were lowering 
him into a boat in a state of insensi¬ 
bility with an awful cut all down his 
brow and cheek, from which the blood 
was pouring in streams. 

“ I tried to get to him, but they held 
me back and took me down into the 
cabin. There I met our owner, who, 
when he saw me, threw a veil over my 
head and bade me sit still. I was too 
terrified and too despairing about my 
father to think of disobeying. 

“ I think Ben-Ahmed, our owner, must 
be a man of power, for everybody 
seemed to obey nim that day as if he 
was the chief man, though he was not 
the captain of the ship. After a time 
he took my hand, put me into a small 
sailing boat, and took me ashore. 1 
looked eagerly for my father on land¬ 
ing, but he was nowhere to be seen, 
and—I have not seen him since—” 

“Nor heard of or from him ?” asked 
F oster. 

“ No.” 

At this point, as there were symptoms 
of another breakdown, our miday be¬ 
came anxious, and entreated Hester to 
go on. With a strong effort she con¬ 
trolled her feelings. 

“ Well, then, Ben-Ahmed brought me 
here, and, introducing me to his wives— 
he has four of them ; only think !—said 
he had brought home a little wife for 
his son Osman. Of course I thought 
they w^ere joking, for you know girls of 
ray age are never allowed to marry in 
England; but after a time I began to 
see that they meant it, and d’you know 
—by the way, what is your name 

“Foster—George Foster.” 

“Well, Mr. Foster, I was going to say 
that I can not help wishing and hoping 
that their son may never come home ! 
Isn’t that sinful ] ” 

“ I don’t know much about the sin of 
it,”said Foster, “but I fervently hope 
the same thing from the very bottom 
of my heart.” 

“ And, oh ! ” continued Hester, whim- 
peiing a little, “you can’t think 
what a relief it is to be able to 


talk with you about it. It would 
have been a comfort to talk even to 
our big dog here about it, if it could 
only liave understood English. But, 
jiow,” continued the poor little creature, 
while the troubled look returned to her 
eyebrow's, “ what is to be done 1 ” 

“Escape — somehow!” said Foster, 
promptly. 

“ But nothing would induce me to 
even try to escape without my father,” 
said Hester. 

This was a damper to our midship- 
Tiian. To rescue a little girl seemed to 
him a mere nothing, in the glowing 
state of his heroic soul at that moment, 
but to rescue her “ very big, strong, and 
brave ” father at the same time, dio not 
appear so easy. Still, sometliing 7iiust be 
attem})ted in that w'ay. 

“Tell me,” he said, “w^hat is your 
father like 1 ” 

“ Tall, handsome, sw^eet, ex—” 

“ Yes, yes. I know'. But I mean colour 
of hair, kind of nose, etc.; be more par¬ 
ticular, and do be quick I I don’t like 
to hurry you, but remember the pos¬ 
sible scourging to death that hangs over 
me ! ” 

“ Well, he is very broad and strong, 
a Roman nose, large sweet mouth always 
smiling, larg(; grey eyes—such loving 
eyes, too—with iron-grey hair, mous¬ 
tache and beard. You see, although it 
is not the fashion in England to wear 
beards, my dear father thinks it right 
to do so, for he is fond, he says, of domg 
only those things that he can give a 
good reason for, and as he can see no 
reason whatever for shaving off his 
moustachios and beard, any more than 
the hair of his head and eyebrows, he 
lets them grow'. I’ve heara people say 
that my father is wild in his notions, 
and some used to say, as if it was very 
awful, that ” (she lowered her voice here) 
“he is a Radical ! You know what a 
Radical is, I suppose ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes,” said Foster, with the first 
laugh he had indulged in during the 
interview, “a Radical is a man who 
wants to have everything his own way : 
to have all the propei ty in the worla 
equally divided among everybody ; who 
wants aU the power to be equally shared, 
and, in short, who wants everything 
turned upside downci! ” 

“ Hush ! don’t laugh so loud ! ” said 
Hester, looking anxiously round, and 
holding up one of her pretty little 
fingers, “ some one may hear you and 
find us ! Strange,” she ^ded, pensively, 
“ surely you must be under some mis¬ 
take, for I heard my dear father try to 
explain it once to a friend, who seemed 
to me unwilling to understand. I re¬ 
member so well the quiet motion of his 
large, firm but sweet mouth as he spoke, 
and the look of his great, earnest eyes 
— ‘ A Radical,’ he said, ‘ is one who 
wishes and tries to go to the root of 
every matter, and put all wrong things 
right without delay.’ ” 

Wliat George Foster might have said 
to this definition of a Radical, coming, 
as it did, from such innocent lips, we 
cannot say, for the abrupt closing of a 
door at the other end of the garden 
caused Hester to jump up and run 
swiftly out of the bower. Foster fol¬ 
lowed her example, and, returning to 
the scene of his labours, threw oft his 
coat and began to dig with an amount 


of zeal worthy of his friend the incor¬ 
rigible “ hyperkrite” himself. 

A few minutes later ;ind Ben-Ahmed 
approached, in close conver.sation with 
Peter the Great. 

“ Hallo ! ” exclaimed the latter, in 
stem tones, as they came up, “what 
you bin about, sar ? what you bin doin’' 
Not’ing done since I was here more’n an 
hour past—eh, sar 1 ” 

The midshipman explained, with a 
somewhat guilty look and blush, that 
he had been resting in the l)ower, and 
that he had steyed much longer than 
he had intended. 

“You just hab, you rascal ! But I 
cure you ob dat,” said the negro, catch¬ 
ing up a piece of cane that was lying 
on tlie ground, with w’hich he was al>out 
to administer condign chastisement to 
the idle slave, when his master stopped 
him. 

“ Hurt him not, ” he said, raising his 
hand ; “ is not this his first oft’ence ? 

“ Yes, massa, de bery fust.” 

“ Well, tell him that the rod shall be 
applied next time he is found idling. 
Enough, follow me. ” 

With a stately step the amiable Moor 
passed on. With a much more stately 
port Peter the Great followed him, but 
as he did so he bestowed on Foster a 
momentary look so ineffably sly, yet 
solemn, that the latter was obliged to 
seize the spade and dig like a very 
sexton in order to check his tendency 
to laugh aloud. 

Half an hour later the n^i*o returned 
to him. 

“ What you bin do all dis time ? ” he 
asked in surprise. “ I was more’n half 
t’ink you desar\'e a lickin’! ” 

“ Perhaps I do, Peter,” answered the 
young slave, in a tone so hearty and 
cheerful that the negro’s great eyes in¬ 
creased considerably in size. 

“Well, Geo’ge,” he said, with a sud¬ 
den change in his expression, “ I wouldn’t 
hab expeck it ob you ; no, I wouldn’t, 
if my own mudder was to tell me ! To 
t'ink dat one so young, too, w'ould go on 
de sly to de rum-bottle ! But where 
you kin find ’im’s more’ii I kin tell.” 

“ I have not been at the rum-bottle at 
all,” returned the middy, resting on his 
spade, “but I hav'e had something to 
raise my spirits and brace my energies, 
and take me out of myself. Come, let 
us go to the bower, and I will ex¬ 
plain—that is, if xve may safely go 
there.” 

“Go whar?” 

“ To the bower.” 

“Do you know, sar,” replied Peter, 
drawing himself up and expanding his 
great chest-^“ do you know, sar, dat 18 
kimmander-in-chief ob de ai my in dis 
yar gardin, an’ kin order ’em about whur 
I please, an’ do what I like 1 Go up to 
de bower, you small Bri’sh officer, an’ 
look sharp if you don’t want a whack¬ 
in’ ! ” 


The slave obeyed with alaci-ity, and 
when the two were seated he descriUd 
his recent interview wdth Hester Som¬ 
mers. 

No words can do full justice to the 
varied expressions that flitted aci*oss 
the negro’s face as the midshipmans 
narrative went on. 

“So,” he said, slowly, wlien it was 
concluded, “you’s bin an’ had a long 
privit convissation wid one ob Ben 



Ahmed’s ladies ! My ! you know what 
dat means if it found out ^ ” 

“Well, Miss Sommers herself was 
good enough to tell me that it would 
probably mean Hogging to death.’* 

“ FloggirH to deaf ! ” echoed Peter. 
“ Fr aps so, wid massa, for he’s a kind 
man ; but wid most any oder man it ’ud 
iiH'an roastin’ alibe ober a slow lire ! 
Oeo’ge, you’s little better ’n a dead 
man ! ” 

“ 1 hope it’s not so bad as that, for no 
-one knows about it except the lady and 
yourself.” 

“Das so ; an’ you’re in luck, let me 
tell you. Now you ^o to work, an’ I’ll 
retire for some meditation—see what’s 
to come ob all dis.” 

Truly the changes that take place in 
the feelings and mind of man are not 
less sudden and complete than the 
physical, changes which sometimes 
occur in lands that are swept by the 
tornado and desolated by the earth¬ 
quake. That morning George Foster 
had risen from his straw bed a miser¬ 
able w'hite slave, hopeless, heartless, 
and down at spiritual zero—or below it. 
That night he lay down on the same 
straw bed, a free man—in soul, if not in 
body—a hero of the most ardent cha- 
ricter—up at fever-heat in the spiritual 
thermometer, or above it, and all be¬ 
cause his heart throbbed with a noble 
urpose—because an object worthy of 
is efforts was placed before him, and 
because he had made up his mind to do 
or die in a goofl cause ! 

What that cause was he would have 
found it difficult to define clearly in 
detail. Sufficient for him that an un¬ 
known but still wart father, with Radical 
tendencies, and a well-known and lovely 
daughter, were at the foundation of it, 
and that “ Escape ! ” was the talismanic 
word which formed a battery, as it were, 
with which to supply his heart with 
electric enei^y. 

He lived on this diet for a week, with 
the hope of again seeing Hester; but 
he did not see her again for many 
weeks. 

One morning Peter the Great came 
to him as he was ^oing out to work in 
the garden and said, 

“ You git ready and come wid me into 
town dis day.” 

“Indeed,” returned Foster, as much 
excited by the order as if it had been to 
go on some grand expedition. “For 
what purpose 1” 

“ You ’bey orders, sar, an’ make your 
mind easy about puimisses.” 

In a few minutes Foster was ready. 
No part of his original costume now 
remained to him. A blue-striped cotton 
jacket, with pants too bhort and too 
wide for him; a broad-brimmed straw 
hat, deeply sunburnt face and hands, 
with a pair of old boots two sizes too 
large, made him as unlike a British 
naval officer as he could well be. But 
he had never been particularly vain of 
his personal appearance, and the high 
purpose by which he was now actuated 
set him above all such trifling considera- 
tioms. 

“Is your business a secret!” asked 
Foster, as he and his companion de¬ 
scended the picturesque roaid that led 
to the city. 

“ No, it am no secret, ’cause I’s got no 
business.” 


Boy’^ Owi^ Paper. 


“ You seem to be in a mysterious 
mood this iiiorning, Ptiter. What do 
you mean ? ” 

“ I mean dat you an’ me’s out for a 
holiday—two slabes out for a holiday ! 
T’ink ob dat! ” 

The negro threw back his head, 
opened his capacious jaw's, and gave 
vent to an almost silent chuckle. 

“That does indeed sound strange,” 
returned Foster ; “how has such a won¬ 
derful event been brought about 1 ” 

“ By lub, Geo’ge. Di’n’t I tell you 
before dat lub am eberyt’ing \ ” 

“ Yes; and my dear old mother told 
me, long before you did, that ‘ love is 
the fulfilling of the law.’ ” 

“ Well, I dun know much about law, 
’xcep ’dat I b’lieve it’s a passel o’ non¬ 
sense, for what we’s got here aiit o’ no 
use—leastwise not for slabes.” 

“But my mother did not refer to 
human laws,” returned Foster. “She 
quoted what the Bible says about God’s 
laws.” 

“ Oh! das a hery diff’rent t’ing, massa, 
an’ I s’pose your mudder was ri^it. Any 
way, it was lub what obercame Ben- 
Ahmed. You see, I put it to ’im bery 
tender like. ‘ Massa,^ says I, ‘ here Ps 
bin wid you night an’ day for six year, 
an’ you’s nebber say to me yet, “ Peter 
de Great, go c ut for de day an’ enjoy 
you’self.” Now, massa, I w^ants to take 
dat small raskil Geo’ge Fuster to de 
town, an’ show him a few t’ings as’ll 
make him do his work better, an’ dat ’ll 
make you lub ’ira more, an’ so we’ll all 
be more conif’rable.’ Das what I say, 
an’ when I was sayin’ it, I see de 
wrinkles a cornin’ round massa’s eyes, 
so I feel sure; for w’en dem wrinkles 
come to de eye^ it’s all right. An’ 
massa he say ‘ Go ’—nuftin more ; only 
‘ Gobut ob course das nufF for me, so I 
goed ; an’ now—we’re bof goin’.” 

At this point in the conversation they 
came to a place where the road forked. 
Here they met a number of Arabs, hast¬ 
ing towards the town in a somewhat 
excited frame of mind. Following these 
very slowly on a mule rode another Arab, 
whose dignitieil gravity seemed to be 
roof against all excitement. He might 
ave been the Dey of Algiers himself, 
to judge from his bearing and the calm 
serenity with which he smoked a cigar. 
Yet neither his occupation nor position 
warranted his dignified air, for he was 
merely a seller of oranges, and sat on 
the huge market-saddle, somewhat in 
the lady-fashion—sidewise—with the 
baskets of golden fruit on either side of 
him. 

Going humbly towards this Arab, the 
negro asked him in Lingua Franca if 
there was anything unusual going on in 
the town! 

The Arab replied by a calm stare and 
a puff’ of smoke as be rode by. 

“ I ’ope his pride won’t bu’st ’im,” 
muttered Peter, as he fell behind and 
rejoined his companion. 

“Do you think anything has hap¬ 
pened, then ? ” 

“Dere’s no sayin’. Wonderful geese 
dey is in dis city. Dey seem to t’ink 
robbery on de sea is just, an’ robbery ob 
de poor an’helpless is just; but robbery 
ob de rich in Algiers—oh ! dat awrful 
wicked ! not to be tololerated on no 
account wa’somever. Konsikence is— 
de poor an’ de helpless git some ob de 




sti’ong an’ de clobber to go on dere side, 
an’ den dey bust up, strangle de Dey, 
rob de Jews, an’ set up anoder guv’- 
ment.” 

“ Rob the ’Jews, Peter ! Why do 
they do that! ” 

“ Dun know', massa—” 

“Please don’t call me massa any more, 
Peter, for I’m nxjt massa in any sense— 
being only your friend and fellow-slave.” 

“ Well, I won’t, Geo’ge. I’s a-goin to 
say I s’pose dey plunder de Jew's ’cause 
dey’s got lots o^money an’ got no friends. 
Eberyljody rob de Jews w’en dere’s a 
big rumpus. But I don’ t’ink dere’s a 
row jus’ now—only a scare.” 

The scare, if there was one, had passed 
away when they reached the town. On 
approaching the Bab-Azoun gate, Peter 
got ready their passports to show to the 
guard. As he did so, Foster observed, 
w'ith a shudder, that shreds of a human 
carcass w'ere still dangling from the 
large hooks on the wall. 

tSuddenly their steps were arrested 
by a shriek, and several men immedi¬ 
ately appeared on the top of the wall, 
holding fast a struggling victim. But 
the poor wretch’s struggles were vain. 
He was led to the edge of the wall by 
four strong men, and not hurled, but 
dropped over, so that he should not 
fail to l)e caught on one of the several 
hooks below. 

Another shriek of terror burst from 
the man as he fell. It was follow’ed by 
an appalling yell as one of the hooks 
caugnt him under the armpit, passed 
upwards rif^ht through his shoulder 
and into his jaws, w'hile the blood 
oured down his convulsed and naked 
mbs. That yell was the poor man’s 
last. The action of the hook had been 
mercifully directed, and after a few 
struggles, the body hung limp and 
lifeless. 

Oh ! it is terrible to think of the 
cruelty that man is capable of practis¬ 
ing on his fellows. The sight was 
enough, one would think, to rouse to 
indignation a heart of stone, yet the 
crowds that beheld this did not seem to 
be much affected by it. True there 
were several faces that showed traces 
of pity, but few words of disapproval 
were uttered. 

“ Come, come ! ” cried our midship¬ 
man, seizing his companion by the arm 
and dragging him away, “ let us go. 
Horrible! They are not men but devils. 
Come away.” 

They passed through the gate and 
along the main street of the city a con¬ 
siderable distance, before Foster could 
find words to express his feelings, and 
then he had difficulty in restraining his 
indignation on finding that the negro 
was not nearly m much affected as he 
himself was by the tragedy which they 
had just witnessed. 

“ We’s used to it, you know,” said 
Peter in self-defence. “ I’s seen ’em 
hangin’ alibe on dem hooks for hours. 
But dat’s nulfin to what some on ’em do. 
Look dar; you see dat ole man a-sittin’ 
ober dere wid de small t’ings for sale— 
him what’s a-doin’ nuffin, an’ s^in’ 
nuffin’, an’ almost expectin’ nuffin’! 
Well, I once saw dat ole man whacked 
for nuffin’—or next to nuffin’—on de sole 
of his foots, so’s he couldn’t walk for 
’bout two or ’tree mont’s.” 

They had reached the market-square 
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by that time, and Foster saw that tJie 
num referred to was the identical old 
fellow with the blue coat and hood, tlie 
white beard, and the miscellaneous old 
articles for sale, whom he had observed 
on his first visit to the square. The old 
Arab gave Peter the Great a bright look 
and a cheerful nod as they passed. 

“ He seems to know you, ’ remarked 
Fost<n-. 

“Oh, yes. He know me. I used to 
carry him on my back ebery mornin’ to 
his place here dat time when he couldn’t 
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walk. Bress you—dar’s lots o’ peepil 
knows me here. Come, I’ll ’troduce you 
to some more friends, an we’ll hab a cup 
o’ CO dee.” 

Saying this, he conducted our middy 
' into a perfect labyrinth of narrow 
I streets, through which he wended his 
I way with a degree of certainty that 
! told of intimate acquaintance. Foster 
I observed that he nodded familiarly to 
I many of those who crowded them—to 
; Jews, Arabs, w'at/f^r-carri(*rs,and negroes, 
as well as to the dignified men who 


; kept little stalls and shops, many of 
which shops were mere niches in the 
sides of the houses. 8o close were the 
fronts of these houses to eacdi other that 
in many places they almost met over¬ 
head and obscured much of the light. 

At last the middy and his friend 
I stopiH‘d in front of a stair which de- 
.scended into what appeared to be a 
I dark cellar. Entering it, they found 
themselves in a low Arab cofiee-house. 

{To be eorUinued.) 
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CHAPTER XI.~AIN(JER HAS A CRUMPET FOR TEA, AND SMEDLEY SINGS A SONG. 


R ailsford for a brief moment liad 
shared the opinion of his dis¬ 
tinguished pupil, that the Doctor had 
let the house off easily. 

But two minutes’ reflection sufficed 
to undticeive him. The house was to 
dine daily at one o’clock in Railsford’s. | 
That meant that they were to be cut off 
from all association with the rest of 
the school out of school hours, and that 
just when all the rest turned out into the 
playing-fields they were to sit down at 
their disgraced board. The half-holiday 
regulation was still worse. For that 
meant nothing short of the compulsory 
retirement of his boys from all the 
clubs, and, as far as athletics went, their 
total exclusion from every match or 
contest open to the whole school. 

And this at a time when the new 
Master of the Shell had hoped to find 
a way to rouse an esprit de corjia among 
his boys, and perhaps help the house to 
^e best athletic record at Grandcourt! 

That was all over now ! Even he, the 
master, was as much shut out from 
school life ^ any of them. He had 
promised himself a pleasant spring, 
umpiring, coaching, arilling, and in¬ 
spiriting the ardent athletes of Grand¬ 
court. Now, when they were disporting, , 
he, wretched drudge, must sit and brood I 
over his boycotted house, and watch 
every spark of public feeling die out 
among them ; ana why 1 
Then his spirits sank still lower as he 
reflected that his house contained cow¬ 
ards mean enough to plunge their inno- 
i*ent comrades into the punishment that 
belonged oidy to the guilty. He had 
watched as keenly as the Doctor every 
boy as he had come up that morning, 
and was completely baffled. If for a 
moment he had suspected one or two 
who showed to bad advantage at the 
ordeal, it was but a passing doubt. No, 
the real culprits, depend upon it, were 
among those who gave no sign of guilt ; 
and it cowed the master to feel that he 
had to deal, not with vulgar offender.s, 
but with accomplished hypocrites. 

The house was slower at taking in the 
situation of affairs than the master. 
'With the exception of Ainger, on whom 
the full significance of the Doctor’s 
sentence had flashed from the first. 


there was a general feeling of surprise 
I that so big a “ row ” shoula be followed 
by so insignificant a retribution. 

“ Who cares what time we have 
dinner,” said Munger to some of hi.s 
admirers, “ as long as we get it after all? 
Now if old Punch (this was an irrever¬ 
ent corruption of the head master’s name 
current in certain sets at Grandcourt) 
—if old Punch had stopped our grub one 
day a week—” 

“ Besides,” broke in another, “ we’ll 
get things hotter than when Ave dined in 
hall.” 

I “A precious sight hotter,” said 
I Arthur, wrathfully. “What are we to 
I do at beagle-time to-morrow? .Just when 
the hounds start we’ve got to turn in to 
dinner. Bah ! ” 

This was the first practical illustra¬ 
tion of the inconvenience of the new re- 
gimey and it instantly suggested others. 

“ We’ll be stumpecJ,” said Tilbury, “ if 
this goes on after cricket start.s—it’ll 
be all up with any of us getting into 
one of the school matches.” 

“ I suppose,” said Ranger of the Fifth, 
“ this will knock all of us out of the 
Sports, too 1 ” 

Fellows looked blank at the sugges¬ 
tion. Yet a moment’s reflection showed 
that Ranger was right. One o’clock 
was the daily training hour in the play¬ 
ing-fields, and Saturday afternoon four 
weeks hence was the date fixed for the 
school Sports. 

“ It’ll be frightful,” said the Baronet, 
“ if Barnworth can’t go in against 
Smedley for the high jump.” 

“ Or Ainger for the mile.” 

“ And w'ho’s to keep wickets against 
Tenu)leton, I’d like to know ? ” 

“ What a shame it is! ” blurted out 
Arthur, on whom the idea had gradually 
dawned, “ to dock the whole lot of us 
I because three or four chaps made asses 
I of themselves. Not,” said he, wdth an 
I explanatory wave, “ that I care much 
about old Bickers. He’s a cad, and gave 
I it me hot on the hands with a ruler the 
I other day, and ought to be hung. But 
! as Dig and I didn’t have the glory of 
I paying him out it’s a chowse we’ve got 
I to be paid out for it, isn’t it, Dig ? ” 

' “Rather,” said Dig. “Never mind, 

I we’ll smell the chaps out. It’ll be a 


rare lark, amateur detective businesa, 
and all that. I tell you what, Tilbury, 
I’ll give you two days’ start and run the 
lot to earth before you.” 

“ Perhaps Tilbury’s one of the chaps,” 
suggested Arthur. 

\\hereat everyIxxly looked at Tilbury, 
who blushed and stammered, and “ pro¬ 
mised” them he wasn’t, and made an 
appointment to fight Arthur, and the 
Baronet and any one else who liked, 
that very evening. 

“I’ve got one clue already,” said 
Arthur, digging his hands into his. 
pockets ana looking up straight at the 
ceiling, so as to compromise no one.. 

“ One clue ! Bless you, I’ve fifty, at 
least,” said Dig. “ One of ’em’s sure to 
strike ’ile.” 

Considering there were just fifty 
boys in Railsiord’s house there seemeli 
every probability of the fertile Baronet's 
aspirations being fulfilled. 

“ Is it time, by the way,” said Dims- 
dale, “that Railsford and Bickers had 
an awful row after his coming in here 
the other night ? I heard from young 
Cranberry, who heard them jawing one 
another outside Railsford’s door. He 
says he fancied they were hitting out.** 

“ Pooh ! ” scoffed Arthur, “ Marky 
could take Bickers left-handed, ana 
knock him over in a couple of rounds. 
For all that, I guess they had a row, 
and a good job, too.” 

“There’s no chance, I suppose, of 
Railsford being at the bottom of all 
this ? ” suggested Dimsdale, cautiously. 

The idea was accepted without sen¬ 
sation as a matter of course. 

“ Well,” said the Baronet, “ that rms 
one of my clues. I don’t fancy there's 
much in it; but he’s one of the chaps 
to keep your eyes on.” 

“ Perhaps Ainger backed him up. Ha, 
ha ! ” said Tilbur>’, “ Ainger could do 
it if he tried. He’s as strong as a 
horse.” 

“All serene,” .said Dig, who was 
getting a little disconcerted at the raU* 
at which his “ clues ” were being usecl 
up. “ What’s the use of guessing who 
did it till you can bowl them out ? The 
worst of it is, if it’s Ainger, he may get 
expelled before the Sports^ and then ou r 
house won’t pull off the mile.” 


[“ Blesa. 
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“Bless you, woVe clean out of the 
Sports, any way,’ said Arthur; “every 
man Jack of us is scratclied.’’ 

“ So we an*. Fd forgot,’’ resj^onded 
the Baronet. “ Tlien it won’t matter so 
much wlio gets bowled out. I’ll begin 
my clues to-morrow.” 

In the captain’s room meanwliile tiu* 
question of the hour was being talked 
over in an equally serious manner. 

“It’s just what we might have ex¬ 
pected,” said AingiU', belabouring the 
lire with his poker. “It’s all uj) with 
the house now.” 

“ Lucky I hadn’t ordered my new flan¬ 
nels,” responded Barnworth, solemnly. 

“ I’d give a good deal to know who 
really did it,” said the captain, not heed¬ 
ing this irrelevant observation. 

“ What a foolish remark, to be sure,’’ 
growled Ihirnworth. “ It’s so much le.ss 
trouble to suspect.” 

“ Do you suspect anybody, tlien ? ’’ 
asked the captain, sharply. 

“Well, one or two names did cro.ss 
rny mind.” 

“Who?” 

“I may as well tell you. I thought 
of you for one,” drawled Barnwortli. 

“Thanks,” said Ainger, scarcely en¬ 
joying the surprise. 

“But I gave you up on second 
thought. You might be capable of it ; 
but—well, you’re scarcely clever enough 
to carry it out ; besides, you have a 
curious objection to put the house in a 
worse fix than it is.” 

Ainger laughed. 

“ It isn’t often you flatter a fellow,” 
said he. “And failing me, whom did 
you next suspect 1 ” 

“ I didn’t suspect Kailsford, as some 
fellows—you, in fact—w^ere inclined to 
do.” 

“ How do you know tliat ? ’’ dem.anded 
Ainger. 

“My dear fellow, any fool can see 
what you think. Don’t you go into the 
detective business. You’ll only make a 
mess of it. Leave it for hardened 
reprobates like—well, me.” 

“Well, if the detective business re¬ 
quires a fellow to talk as if he was half 
cracked, I really think you have some 
qualifications. But who was the other 
fellow you suspected—not Felgate ? ’’ 

“ Felgate ? If you aren’t clever 
enough, my de.ar boy, Felgate isn’t 
likely to be. No doubt he would like 
to 1)6 suspected. Just the sort of thing 
to please him. Now, if you’d said 
Stafford.’’ 

“Stafford ! Why, he’s the greatest 
simpleton of the lot! ” 

“Just the very reasoji why he might 
be employed on the job. He would hold 
his tongue ; that’s all Hiat’s wanted. 
But I wtisn’t thinking of Stafford, as it 
happens. What do you say to Lab- 
lache, now ?” 

Ainger opened his eyes. 

“ Lablache ! Whatever put him into 
your head 1 ” 

“ A fancy. He and Bickers don't hit 
it, and he and Railsford do. He’s a 
queer temper, has Monsieur. I saw his 
dander up once, when Redout last year 
whistled ‘ 'The Watch on the Rhine ’ in 
the detention-room. It was a bad two 
minutes for Redcut, I can tell you. 
However, as I say, it’s only fancy. You 
don’t see it ? ” 


BovV Owi| 

“ I can’t say I do. Evt^rybcxly liat(*s 
Lal>lache, but I don’t think he could 
carry a business like this through. 
Besides, he would nevt'i* b<^ aViout at 
that hour.” 

“ Tliere was a ma.:ters’ meeting, you 
know, la.st night, and this liappened 
afterwards. lIow(*\ er, I dare say you 
are right. I don't suspect Lablache, 1 
only thouglit of him b(.‘cau.se I could 
think of no one (*lso. ’ 

“ It’s a miserable biisim^ss altogetlier,” 
said the caj^tain. “ Fm not at all sure 
wlu'tlu*!* wc ought not to give up our 
])refecture. liife won’t be worth living 
in this liou.se till it’s all over.” 

“Aing(‘r, my hero, j'ou talk like a 
cross bctwe(*n Nabal the fool and 
Achilles the sulky. If you want to 
hang yourself, there’s plenty of rojie 
for you about the place ; only doii t 
make everybody else miserable. Now, 
]'d been thinking our house, for the 
first time for long enougli, was going 
to have a clianei'.” 

“ A chance ! When we’re sent to 
Coventry, cut out of the Sports and the 
clubs, and everything ! Wliat chance 
have we got now V” 

“Only of 111 ..king ourselves the crack 
house at Orandcourt.” 

Aingerlaughed. 

“ It’s a queer time to cut your jokes,’' 
said he. 

“ I never joke ; I mean it. Think 
over it, old boy. It’s fag enough for me 
to sugg(‘.st it; you’ll have to work it 
out—and you will, too, be sure ! I’m 
oft‘ now.” 

The captain kept hold of the poker 
for half an hour after Barnworth left, 
and by tlie end of that time his face 
was brighter and liis eyes fiaslied. It 
may have been just the glow of tlie fire, 
or it may have been the reflection of a 
dawning resolution kindled by his queer 
friend’s words. 

“ The crack house of the school,” .said 
he to liim.self, with a little laugh ; 
whereupon he put down the poker and 
called his fag. 

“ You can get me a crumpet for my 
tea to-niglit,” he said ; “ and reach me 
down tlie Liddell and Scott, youngster, 
and cut ! ” 

Bateson, the fag, wondered much to 
liimself what was the meaning of tliat 
crumpet. 

“I suppose he's come into some tin,” 
he soliloquised ; “ he don’t often let 
out. I’ll order a fourpenny one, he’s 
bound to leave a quarter of it.” 

And on his way Bateson, with an eye 
to tliis quarter crumpet, invited young 
Jukes to sit next him at “Babies’ ” tea 
on tin? ofi' chance. 

Thus the reader may percei\ e what 
great results often spring from trivial 
causes. If Barnworth had not made 
his jest about Railsford’s becoming the 
crack house at Drandcourt, Reginald 
Juke.s, the “Baby,” might never have 
feasted on that particular evening off 
the eightli part of a cold crumpet ! 

It took .some days for Railsford’s house 
to accommodate it.self to the new order 
of things inqiosed upon it. Indeed, it 
took t)\'eiity-tour hours for (Jrandcourt 
generally to comprelieiid the calamity 
which had befallen tlie di.sgraced house. 
When one o’clock arrived on the fii’st 
afternoon, and neither Ainger, Wake, 
Wignet, Tilbury, Herapath, and the 


other familiar frequenters of the play- 
ing-lield, put in an api>earaiice, specula¬ 
tion began to ])ass about its to the cause 
of their absence. Some of Bickers’s 
boys knew there had been a “ howling 
shine ” about .sometliing. But it was 
not till Smedley, impatient to settle 
some question relating to the Sports, 
sent Ills fag to fetch Ainger that it 
became generally known w'hat had hap¬ 
pened. 

The fag returned with an important 
face. 

“ Sucli a go ! ” said lie, in reply to liis 
chief's inquiry ; “ there’s a feast going 
on at Railsford’s ! Smelt fine ! 1 saw 

them tlirougli tin* door, but couldn’t go 
in, because Railsford was tliere. Ainger 
and all the lot were tucking in. Tlie 
beef was just going in, so they’ve only 
just started.” 

“Jolly shame 1” said some one who 
overheard this announcement ; “ we 
never get feasts in our house ! I sup- 
po.se Railsford thinks he’ll get his chajxs 
in a good-humour by it. It’s not fair 
unh'ss everybody does it.” 

“It'll be liall-time before they’ve 
done We’d better not w ait,” said one 
of the Sixth. “I w'onder what it all 
means I ” 

“ I heard Ponsford had been down 
rowing them about something this 
morning—.something some of them had 
been doing to Rickers, I believe.” 

“ Very likely ; Bickers looked^ as 
green as a toad this morning, didn’t 
lie. Bran scorn be ? ” 

“ He did look fishy,” said Braiiscombe, 
shortly ; “ but I say, Smedley, liadn’t we 
better measure ofi’ without Ainger, and 
get him to see if he approves after¬ 
wards ?” 

So the w^ork went on without the 
rei)n‘S(‘ntatives of Railsford’s house, 
and tlie bell rang for school dinner 
fore any of the missing ones had put in 
an appearance. 

The mystery was heightened when in 
Hall the fifty seats usually occupied by 
Railsford’s boys stood empty ; and no 
inquiiy w'as made from the m.aster’s 
table as to the cause of the defection. 
It w'as noticed that Mr. Railsford him 
self was not present, and that Mr 
Rickers still looked upset and out cf 
sorts. 

“ Have you any idea what the row' is ? 
said Smedley to Braiiscombe as the 
company stood round the tables, w aiting 
for the Doctor. 

“ How should I know' 1 You’d better 
go and ask up there.” 

Smedl(*y did. As the Doctor entereil. 
he marched up to meet him and said. 

“ None of Mr. Railsford’s house are 
here yet, sir.” 

“ Quite right. Call silence for grace 
and ])egin,” said the Doctor, slow ly. 

For the rest of the day Railsford's 
seemed to be playing hide and s€x*k w ith 
the rest of the school, and it was not till 
late in the evening that the mystery 
w'as cleared up. 

“ Come and let’s see what it’s all 
about,” said Smedley to BituiscomUe 

Both tlie seniors had been fretting 
all the aft^*rnoori wfith a sen.se of some 
thing gone w rong at Ciundcoiirt, the 
former with just a little indignation 
that he, the captain of the school, should 
be kept in the dark, along wdth evt*r.v- 
body else, on the subject. 



“ I ought to work,” said Braiiscombe ; 
“ you go and tell me wliat’s up.” 

“ Why, I thought you were as anxious 
jis any one to know ? ” 

So I am,” said Branscombe, who to 
do him justice looked thoroughly 
worried ; “ but you know wliile there’s 
this row on between the two houses I— 
I don’t care to go over there without 
lieing asked.” 

“ 1 asked you, didn’t 11” said Smedley. 
“You’re not afraid of being eaten up, 
are you ? Never mind. I’ll brave the 
wild beasts myself, and let you know 
how I get on.” 

It wukS the rule at Grandcourt that 
after dark no boy from one liouse might 
enter another without permission. 
Smedley therefore went straight to 
Railsford. 

“May I go and see Ainger, please, 
sir?” ^ 

“ Certainly. And, Smedley,” said the 
master, as the captain retired, “look in 
here for a moment as you go out. I 
want to see you about the Sports.” 

Smedley round Ainger alone, and 
heard from him a full, true, and parti¬ 
cular account of the day’s events. 

The captain’s w-rath was unbounded. 

“ What! ” he exclaimed, “ cut all of 
ou out of the Sports and everything ! 
say, Ainger, it must be stopp>ed, I 
tell you. Ill go to the Doctor.” 

“ Might as well go to the unicorn over 
the gate,” said Ainger. 

“ Can’t you find tne fellows ? ” 

“That’s just it. There’s not even a 
fellow in the house I can suspect, so 
far.” 

“You feel sure it’s one of your 
fellows ? ” 

“ It couldn’t be any one else. Roe’s 
and Grover’s fellows never come over 
our side^ and never have anything to do 
with Bickers. And it’s hardly likely 
any of Bickers’s fellows would have 
done it. In fact, ever since Bickers 
came in here the other night and 
thrashed one of our fellows, the two 
houses have been at daggers drawn.” 

“So Branscombe said. He didn’t 
seem to care about coming in with me. 
I asked him.” 

“ I don’t wonder. Some of the young 
fools down there would give him a hot 
reception for no other reason than that 
he belongs to Bickers’s house.” 

“ I don’t fancy he’s proud of that dis¬ 
tinction,” said Smedley, laughing. 
“ But, I say, can’t anything be done? 

“ Nothing; unless Railsford can do 
anything.” 

Railsford asked me to go in and see 
him. Come too, old man.” 

But Railsford had nothing to suggest. 
He explained dejectedly tne eflfect of 
the Doctor’s sentence. It meant that 
his house was out of everything in the 
laying-fields ; and that, as for nimself, 
e was as much excluded as his boys. 
And he confirmed Ainger’s opinion that 
it was utterly useless to appeal further 
to the Doctor. 

“It would be only fair, sir,” said 
Smedley, “for you to take back the 
prize and subscription you offered for 
tlie Sports.” 

“ Certainly not, my dear fellow,” said 
the master. “ If I cannot take part in 
the Sports in person, at least I would 
like to have some finger in the pie.” 
Tliat was all that passed. 
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“I like Railsford,” said Smedlej" ; 
“he’s genuinely cut up.” 

“It’s awfully rough on him,” replied 
Ainger. 

The two friends said good-bye. 

“ By the way, Smedley,” said Ainger, 
calling the captain back, “I may as 
well tell you, we are going to have our 
revenge for all this.” 

“Wnat,”said Smedley, mtlier alarmed. 
“ Surely you’re not going to—” 

“To roast the Doctor? No. P>ut 
we’re going to make this the crack 
house of the school in spite of him.” 

Smedley laughed. 

“Good ! You’ve a busy time before 
you, old man. I’ll promise to keep it 
dark—ha ! ha !” 

“ You may think it a joke, dear old 
chap,” said Ainger, standing at the 
door and watching his retreating figure, 
“but even the captain of Grandcourt 
will have to sit up by-and-bye.” 

Smedley, the brave and impetuous, 
walked straight from Railsforas to the 
Doctor’s. He knew his was a useless 
mission, but he wasn’t going to shirk it 
The Doctor would snub him and tell 
him to mind his own affairs ; “ but ”— 
so said the hero to himself—“ what do I 
care ? I’ll tell him a piece of my mind, 
and if he likes to tell me a piece of his, 
that’s only fair. Here goes ! ” 

The Doctor was engaged in his study, 
said the servant; but, if Mr. Smedley 
would step into the drawing-room, he 
would come in a tew minutes. 

Smedley stepped into the dimly- 
lighted drawing-room accordingly, 
which, to his consternation, he found 
already had an occupant. 

The Doctor’s niece was at the piano. 

Now, Smedley was as brave as a lion. 
There was not a fellow in the school he 
would not tackle with one hand, if oc¬ 
casion required. He had once, tradi¬ 
tion said, fought a bargee on the 
Thames ; and one memorable dav he 
had swum over the bar at Templeton 
with a nor’-wester blowing. More than 
that; he could speak up to the Doctor 
when Grandcourt wanted him to do so; 
and on speech day he would make his 
oration before a theatre full of ladies 
and gentlemen without turning a hair. 

But it is one thing to thrash a bargee, 
and another to say “ How do you do?” 
to a charming young lady ; and Smed¬ 
ley, for once in a way, behaved like a 
coward, and, having advanced a step 
or two into the room, suddenly turned 
tail and retreated. 

“ Don’t go, Mr. Sraedlej%'’ said a plea¬ 
sant voice behind him. Uncle will be 
here in a minute.” 

“Oh, I—good evening. Miss Violet. 
I’m afraid of—” 

“Not of me, are you ? I’ll go, if you 
like.” said she, laughing, “and then 
youll have the room to yourself.” 

“ Oh, no, please. I didn’t mean that. 
Won’t you play or sing something. Miss 
Violet?” 

This was a cunning move on the cap¬ 
tain’s part. If she played or sang he 
would have nothing to do but to sit still 
and listen. Ever so much easier that 
than keeping up a conversation. 

“ Oh, yes, if you like. What shall I 
sing ? ” 

Smedley meditated for a moment. 

“Could you sing ‘The Bailiffs 
Daughter of Islington/?” 




Cunning again. “The Bailifi’’sDaugh¬ 
ter of Islington” had, he believed, about 
t(Ui verse.s. 

“What, all of it? Don’t you sing it 
yourself, Mr. Smedley?” 

“Hardly—that is, not very often. 
Miss Violet,” said the captain, horrified 
at this turning of the ttibles. “ I really 
can t. 

“Well, suppose we sing verse about ; 
that will be fair, won’t it? Shall 1 
begin ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, please.” 

She began, and Smedley was fairly in 
for it. He had a goo<l voice, and oft(?n 
used it «at the cricket suppers in school. 
But now, when his turn came to take uj) 
the burden of the “Bailiff’s Daughter” 
from the Doctor’s niece, he waveretl, 
and lost his breath, and blundered 
sadly. He sang “him ” instead of “ her,’' 
and it was utterly impossil>le to say 
whether she “was sent to London Town 
because ” he loved him so ; or whether 
the journey was due to her aftection for 
somebody else. 

“ Take the lamp your side. You can’t 
see the words, can you ? ” said the young 
lady. 

“ Thanks,” said the captain, groaning ; 
“it’s all right, I know them by heart. 
Do you mind beginning again. Miss 
Violet?” 

So they begaxi again, and this time 
he did a little better, and, gradually 
warming up to his task, let his voice 
come out, and trolled his verses in good 
time and tune, much to the suri)rise of 
liis fair accompanist, who basely left 
him after the third verse to sing all the 
rest himself. 

“ That’s a shame ! ” said he, laughing, 
when it was done. “Now you’ll have 
to sing—please, if you don’t mind, Miss 
Violef” 

So Miss Violet sang “ Cherry Ripe,” 
and then, the Doctor not having yet 
put in an appearance, Smedley asked if 
she would mind playing the accompani 
ment of “ Down among the Dead Men,” 
as he would like to try it over. 

The voung lady cheerfully complied, 
and when presently the head master 
stalked into the room he was startled, 
and possibly a little amused, to be met 
with the defiant shout of his head boy, 

•• And he that will this health deny, 

Down among the dead men—down among the- 

He was shaking his fist above his head, 
after the fashion of the song at the 
school suppers, when he suddenly 
stopped short at the sight of the 
Doctor, and realised the horror of tlic 
situation. 

“Go on, Mr. Smedley,” said Miss 
V^iolet, “finish the verse. We shan’t l)e 
a moment, uncle.” 

But Smedley could as soon have 
finished that verse as fly up the chim 
ney. So the Doctor’s niece finished it 
for him, and then, with a “ Good night, 
Mr. Smedley ; thank vou very much fo]- 
the song,” she tripped out of the room, 
leaving the hero to his fate. 

It was not a very terrible fate after 
all. 

“You and my niece have been having 
quite a concert,” said the Doctor. 

“ I hope it did not disturb you, sir. 
Miss Violet was so kind as to play some 
accompaniments for me while I was 
waiting for you.” 
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“You want to see me. What is it, 
Smedley T ” 

Smemey till this moment had for¬ 
gotten the object of his delicarte mis¬ 
sion, and now, suddenly recalled to 
business, felt less taste than ever for 
his task. Still he must go through 
with it. 

“ It was about Mr. Radsford’s house, 
sir.” 

“ That, Smedley, is not a subject for 
discussion.” 

“ I know, sir. All I mean is that the 
whole school will suffer.” 


“ That increases the responsibility of 
those who can rectify all by owning 
their misconduct.” 

“ Won’t it be possible to make some 
exceptions, sir 1 Our school Sports will 
go all to pieces without Ainger and 
Barn worth and some of their fellow’s.” 

“ You must see they do not go to 
pieces, Smedley,” said the Doctor ; “ it 
would be unworthy of the school if they 
did. As for Mr. Railsford’s boys, I have 
said w^hat I had to say to them, and 
have nothing more to aad.” 

“ But Mr. Railsford himself, sir,’* 


began the captain, desperately playing 
his last card ; “ we hoped he— 

“ It is a most unfortunate thing for 
every one,” said the Doctor—“ I include 
myself and you and Mr. Railsford. We 
are called upon to make a sacritice, and 
there should be no question about our 
l>eing willing, all of us, to make it for 
the g"Hxl of the school. (lood night, 
Smeaiey; good night.” 

Smedley walked back, humming 
“ Clierry Ripe ” to himself, and feeling 
decidedly depressed about things in 
general 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HERITAGE OF 
KARL THE GREAT. 


HARLE.S DESLYS. 

Part I. 


CHAPTER 1. 


I N the old 
chronicles 
it is written 
how Acquin, 
a king or the 
Moors, at¬ 
tempted the 
invasion of 
Brittany. He 
landed un¬ 
hindered on 

the coast; but before he had advanced 
far into the country the Franks at¬ 
tacked him. They drove him to his 
ships, and he fled in such haste that his 
baggage, and even the royal tent, be¬ 
came the spoil of the conquerors. In 
the tent was found a child, the son of 
the vanquished king, left there in for¬ 
getfulness by the terror-stricken re¬ 
tainers. Charlemagne, as the French 
call the great Emperor Karl, took a 
fancy to the boy, nad him baptized, 
and stood himself as the godfather, 
which in those days was much the same 
thing as if he h^ul adopted him as his 
son. 

In the words of the Twelve Peers, 


Efflam, as the young Saracen had been 
christened, proved 

•• A worthy son ot a noble master! ” 

In reward for his valiant deeds he 
was given the castle of Glay, not far 
from the spot on which he had been 
found. Its name was added, as w’as 
customary, to the name he took from 
xiis father; and henceforth he w’as 
known as Count Efflam de Glay-Ac¬ 
quin. 

The emperor ever four cl him one of 
the truest and bravest of his follow’ers, 
and held him in much esteem. A few 
days before he died he had, with mys¬ 
terious solemnity, summoned him to a 
private audience, and between them 
took place a long interview, at which 
what passed seemed to be a secret to 
them alone. 

Karl was succeeded in the Empire of 
the West by his son Lodwig, generally 
known amongst us as Louis the Debon- 
naire. During his deploralde reign 
Efflam continued his faithful service, 
and it was chiefly to his courage and 
capacity that the terrible revolt of the 


Bretons under Morvan was put down, 
and that heroic chieftain slain. Ten 
years after that victory Efflam retired 
from the Court, disgusted with its 
ignoble intrigues, and fearing the worst 
of disasters. Obtaining the command 
of the Breton marches, he went home 
to his castle of Glay, intending never 
again to leave that post of peril. 

During his long al)sence a child had 
been growing up at hoipe w’hose history 
very much resembled his own. 

At the great defeat of the Bretons 
there had been found, amid the ruins 
of Morvan’s dwelling, hidden behind a 
heap of bodies, a living child. 

“That is Morvan’s daughter!” said 
the foremost of the Franks, and imme¬ 
diately a dispute arose as to who should 
take the prize. 

“Put a price on her,” said Efflam, 
intervening, “and I will take her as my 
share.” 

Then the count turned to one of the 
bishops who had followed the army and 
said : 

“As the Emperor Karl did once for 
me, so will I do for that child.” 

Next day the child was christened 
Clothilda, and the count had her taken 
to his home for her to be treated in 
every way as his daughter. 

For ten years Efflam was away at tlie 
Court and the wars. When he returned 
to Glay, Clothilda was in her seven¬ 
teenth year. 

She had been told that her godfather 
was coming home, and went out to meet 
him at the head of a group of maidens. 
In her lap she carried a bundle of 
flowers, with which she intended to 
strew his path. 

But when she saw the noble bearing 
of the famous captain whom she hardly 
rememliered, she stopped suddenly on 
the drawbridge, and her offering tell 
unheeded to the ground. She forgot 
the phra.ses of welcome which the chap¬ 
lain had taught he^, and in her girli^i 
admiration could only murmur, as in a 
dream, 

“ Godfather ! How brave and noble 
you look 1 ” 

Efflam also seemed to be .struck with 
some sudden enchantment. He dropped 
the reins and clasped his hands as he 
gazed at the girl, or fairy, standing in 
liis path. 

“ Clothilda ! ” he said ; “ Clothilda I 
But you are very beautiful I ” 

And both of them were right. 

On that April morning the Bi*eton 
breeze had breathed on nothing purer, 
or more gi-acious, or more charming 
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than that dazzlingly fair, blue-eyed 
maiden, who went forth to welcome 


For a moment or so he looked at j 
Clothilda, and then he dismounted and 


** Her offering fell unheeded to the ground.” 


him who had befriended her. Nor had 
it breathed on a nobler, truer knight. 

Efflam had ju.st passed his thirty-fifth 
birthday, but diet not look his age, 
thanks to the chaste and active life he 
hael always led. His black eyes glowed 
with all the fire of youth, and the smiles 
of life’s spring-time still played about 
his lips. By the hue of his bronzed 
features, anci the raven blackness of his 
hair, his Eastern origin was manifest; 
and in the cast of his face were those 
marked lines of power which give men 
the look of the lion and the eagle. 
Terrible in fight or in anger, his fea¬ 


courteously offered her his arm, which 
she took, blushing deeply, and with her 
eyes cast down. 

I “Clothilda,” said he, as, leading the 
j cheering crowd he entered the gate, 
j “ I thought to find a daughter, biit I 
I am too young to be your father. Sister, 

I let us enter our home.” 

For a month godfather and god- 
j daughter were the best of friends. 
I Clothilda had no thought of sorrow, 
j and Efflam was happy in her com- 
i panionship, which had made him twenty 
i years younger. 

But suddenly, and without any slow 
transition, a great change came over 
him. Instead of passing his time with 
her as he had done, he Kept away and 
avoided her. He became taciturn and 
gloomy. He was off with the dawn, 
hunting in the woods, and not return¬ 
ing till late at night. Clothilda could 
hardly exchange a look with him, or a 
word, or a sorrowful allusion to the 
happy days that seemed to have gone 
for ever. Sore of heart was she, and 
often did she weep; but as Efflam 


seemetl as troubled as she was she took 
courage, and coming to him unawares 
one evening on the seashore, she laid 
her hands on his shoulder. He knew 
not of her coming till she touched him, 
and as he tum^ his head she saw that 
tears were in his eyes. 

“ Godfather,” she said, “ what trouble 
has come to you ? Am I the cause of 
your misery! Tell me! What is the 
matter! ” 

“Clothilda!” said he, with an out¬ 
burst of passion he could not restrain ; 
“Clothilda, I love you ! ” and he clasped 
her in his arms. 

“You love me!” stammered the girl, 
in confusion. “You love me! Yes, I 
know, as a brother loves a sister.” 

“No, Clothilda ! Not that! I want 
you to l>e my wife, and if you wdll not, 
to-morrow 1 must leave you for ever.” 

At the word “ wife ” the blood rushed 
in one full delightful flood to her heart, 
and it seemed as though she was about 
to die. 

But she recovered herself—innocent 
as she was, she was still a woman—and 

her cheeks flushed with her blushes 
like the pale petals of the damask rose, 
she answered, 

“ Do not go away ! I will be all that 
you wish me to be. Do I not owe every¬ 
thing to you ? ” 

In tho.se days the formalities of mar¬ 
riage were neither very long nor very 
complicated ; the simple benediction of 
a monk or priest was enough. P^fflam 
was an orphan, so w’as Clothilda— and 
neither had any relation to consult or 
inform. And so they were married the 
very next day. 

And with their marriage our story 
begins. All that we have said hitherto 
is but preliminary, necessary to l>e 
known in order to understand what 
follows. 

The bride and bridegroom had left 
the chapel, and escaped from the noisy 
congratulations of their friends and 
vas.sals into the garden. Into a bower 
of honeysuckle and wild roses they 
found their way hand in hand. Efl3am 
sat down on a gra.s.sy mound and would 
have had Clothilda sit beside him. But 
she slipped from his arms, and kneeling 
to him, in .spite of his attempts to raise 
her, she told him how she loved him, 
and that if he left her she w ould die. 


The best of friends.” 

tures in repose showed that lofty calm 
and sweetness w^hich tell of strength 
and make it loved as a sure protection. 
And splendid he looked as he .sfit his 
handsome war-horse, clothed in mail 
which fitted him without crease or fold, 
and .showed off his powerful arms and 
tall figure with the broad shoulders 
on which was set the proudly-carried 
head. 


What is the matter?” 
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“Clothilda!” 

“ But you must stay with me now ! I 
am your wife ! You will never leave 
me, will you ? Never ! Swear to me 
that you Avill never leave me ! ” 

“ Swear ? ” 

And a cloud passed across the count’s 
^ice. His wife saw the change. She 
aiw that there was some secret, and she 
••egged her husband to share it witli 
her. 

“God is my witness,” said lie, “that 
my dearest wisli is to stay at Glay and 
keej) my and)ition and my thoughts 
of glory within the compass of these 
Breton "marches. And in doing so 1 will 
pay my debt to the emperor, for the 
task is not an easy one. But do not 
Ask me to swear. Clothilda, ask not an 
oath of me. I have sworn an oath and 
assumed an inviolable obligation that 
may last all through my life.” 

“ What is it, Efflam ? Tell me.” 

“ I cannot; but you will guess it, and 
you will understand it, as I can read in 
your eyes. In my life there is a mys¬ 
tery.” 

“ A mystery ? ” 

“All 1 can tell ^ou is that if ever a 
man comes here with a sword on which 
certain words are engraved, F am no 
lietter than a slave. To whatever place 
that man may send me, even to the end 
of tlie world—it may be years hence, it 
may be this moment—I must go with¬ 
out a moment’s doubt or looking behind. 
And tlien, Clothilda, T must leave you !” 

“ Ethain—dearest Etttam ! ” 

And the young wife laid her fair head 
on her husband^ breast as he ro.se and 
rai.sed his eyes to heaven, seemin^j to 
pray that the time he spoke of might 


, “ Pardon, mistress,” said the slave ; 

and in the tone and tlu^ caressing look 
of the gazelle-like eves there was mani¬ 
fest one of those friendships and de¬ 
voted attfvehments which in this age 
seem gone for ever. “ Pardon—but none 
of tin* others dared to come—there is a 
monk—” 

“ A monk ? ” 

“No one here knows him, and he 
must h.'ive come from far, for his clothes 
are dusty.” 

“ What does he want 

“He asks instant audience of the 
count.” 

“ Bring him here?” said Etllaiii. 
j Ih-ide and bridegroom looked at each 
! other, ejich thinking the same and 
dreading the thought. 

“ 1 flo not 
know what 
it is,” sj\id 
(Mothildii, 

I “ but 1 am 
afraid.” 

“Child !” 

I said Ef- 
I Ham. And 
clasping 
her in his 
arms he 
kissed her 
I forehead. 

I m m e d i - 
ately the 
^ monk en- 
; tered the 
garden. He 
j was a man 
of tall sta¬ 
ture and 
I noble car- 


I 


I 

I 


'* He held out the blade to Efflam.'* 


never come. It was but for an instant. 
Suddenly, in front of him, stood a 
young slave, the favourite maid of 
Clothilda. 

“ What is it, Janika ? ” asked her mis¬ 
tress. 


I riage, with n piercing eye and long grey 
beard ; and his features were hidden in 
the shadow of a deej) cowl. 

“ Monk,” said Efflam, “what have you 
to say to me ?” 

“Godson of Karl," replied the monk. 


“ I come to give you meeting place a 
month from now, day for day, hour for 
hour, on the right bank of the Rhine, 
oj)j>osite the island of Nonnenwerth, 
midstream between Cologne and Cob- 
lentz. Efflam of Glay-Acquin, will you 
be there?” 

“By what right do you ask me?” 
said the count. 

The monk's only answer was to 
throw back the travelling cloak he 
wore over his brown frock. In his 
hand a])peared two large swords. He 
lested one against the trunk of a tree 
clo.se by, and, drawing the other from 
the scabbard, he held out the bhule to 
Efflam. 

On the bhule three words were er- 
gnived. 

“France and Karl,” said the monk, 
pointing to the words. 

“ France and Karl,” rej>eated the 
count in dismay, and he looked at 
Clothilda. But he immediately rais^xl 
his lu^ad. 

“ I took the vow to obey,” he said, 
“and 1 will lx* faithful to my wonl.” 

“ 1 expected no less of you,” said the 
monk.” Th( n, putting back the sword 
into its scabbard, he held it out to 
Efflam, who accepted it, sjiying, 

“ Jn eight days 1 will .set out.” 

“That will be too late,” rej)licM:l the 
inflexible mes.sengm*; “for b<*fore tak¬ 
ing the straight line to the Rhine you 
mu.st go to the mouth of the Seine.” 
“NVIiyr 

“ To fulfil anothei* mis.sion 1 have 
come to give you: To give Count 
Bayard this .second sword.” 

“ Why cannot you do that?” 

“ Beeau.se there are others to be given, 
and 1 have no time to take them. Al- 
I'eady three months have gone since I 
h‘ft my mona.stery on this errand, and 
1 mu.st resume my journey imme<Iiately. 
If you wish to join us at Nonnenwerth 
you mu.st start to-moi row moniing.” 

Efflam could n t restrain a cry of 
despair, and pointed to his girl wife 
who was almost fainting on his neck. 

“Monk,” h(* e\claiim‘d, “you cannot 
know that it is but an hour since we 
w ere w edded. 

“ilas love,” .sjiid the monk, severely, 
“.so changed Count Efflam's heai-t that 
he will fail in his knightly w*ord ?” 

It was not th(^ count who replied : it 
wjus the counte.ss. 

She saw her duty and accepted it, 
and w ith simple but truly royal dignity 
she answered : 

“ Father, you need never doubt mv 
hu.sband’s honour. Count Efflam will 
go to-morrow’ ! ” 

(To hf ''ootimti’d.) 
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THE WILD EAST. 

Bv THE Rev. C. Merk. of Uppin(jham, 


T he line on either side is protected for hun- | 
dreds of miles by wire fencing, against 
the inroads of cattle. It is impossible, how¬ 
ever, to keep the wires at such distances j 
always in perfect order. It frequently 
hapjxjns tliat herds of buffaloes or cows * 
have conifortal)ly settled down on, or are i 
jx^acefully walking across the line just as i 
the train i>asses by. These most uncivilised 
animals view the approach of the engine 
without the slightest alarm; nor can they ' 
lie awakened from their apathy by whistling, i 
“ What do you do in such a case ? ” I 
asked a friend of mine. 

“ Well, sir,” he replied, “ I stop the train 
if I can ; if not, I put on double steam and 
just cut througli the herd. ” The engines are 
pro^dded with the triangular irons—“cow- 
catchei-s. ” These instruments are frecpiently i 
put to the use which their name signifies, i 
“ I have seen a huge buffalo caught up and 
thrown aside like a log of wood ; 1 have ' 
.seen it drop motionless, as if it hjvd been 
shot through the head. When I go through 
a herd I’t-e I have hardly got time to 
look round; yet I have sometimes noticed 
buffaloes, even camels, lifted clean off their j 
legs, dashed against the front or the chim¬ 
ney of the engine, and thrown off .sideways, 

J piietly get up and walkaway, without even 
ooking round. But most frequently I see one 
or two animals struggling on the ground with 
broken back or leg,” my friend continued. 
Tlie most remarkable incident, however, 
was tliat of a driver who was rejKjrted to 
have brought a live cow on the “ catclier ” in 
front of his engine into the .station. The 
animal, swept off its legs and dashed against 
the front ot the engine, tumbled back on 
the triangle, where .somehow or other it 
remained sticking, and let itself \ye carried, 
like a baby in its cradle, to the next halting- 
place, where it was liberated. The horned 
animal did not .seem to think much of its 
ride ; for, quietly and most complacently, 
without l)e.stowmg a look on the engine, it 
inmle its Avay ha^ to the place whence it 
had been carried. 

We cannot sjieak of prairie fires in the 
Wild East. The tamarisk-bushes and the 
tiger-grass, tliough dry as cinder, grow too 
spai*sel.\' to permit of a continuous sheet of 
fire to pass over the plain. Conflagrations, 
however, are frequent in April and May, 
the time when the fierce heat logins to set 
in. Tliey may be caused hy the spark of 
an engine, or through the "carelessness of 
natives ; and sometimes the high grass is 
puq»osely set on fire, for thus its speedy ! 
removal is ensured, and manure is procured , 
from its ashes. At day-time, when such a 
fire has lK?en lighted, the atmosphere is 
filled with thick smoke; at night the liori- | 
zon is liglited up afar, and the lire .seems 
to move forward in a long glowing line, i 
Oc<'a.'>ionally it will en\elo]»e a native village, ; 
and in a moment the reed-made huts are in a 
blaze. The j>eople have just about time to 
escape>vith tlieir children, dogs, an<lchattels, 
and to •wait in some open space till tlie glow ' 
ha.s passed by. The damage i.s not serious, I 
tlie are put up again in a day or two, | 
and iioliody is hurt except some unfledged 
lartridges or young hares. The train, j 
lowever, has occasionally to run the gaunt¬ 
let for a few linndred yards lietween t>io j 
lines of fire, wliich proliably one of it.'* | 
predecessors kindled ; and “It is quite 'ot i 
enough without them camp tires,” remarked | 
ni\ friend the driver, witii much emiihasis. 
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TART III. 

As to the conveyance itself, there is a i 
great difference between the lirst and second | 
class—intended for Euro|)ean.s — and the j 
third class, in whicli natives aie accom- I 
modated. The difference is, liowever, duly i 
expressed in the rate of fares, and it lies in j 
the nature of things. There arc few, very i 
few Europeans in a train, which is generally ! 
well tilled with Indians. The heat, more¬ 
over, in a carriage which has an iron-covered 
roor, and which has lieen standing in the 
midday sun, is such that its inmates must 
be allowed plenty of space. Every Euro¬ 
pean, moreover, carries his own bedding—a 
pillow, sheets, and a couple of blankets— 
with him. He must he given room to sjiread 
the.se article.s. Not more than five jicrsons 
are put into one compartment; each one 
has a whole l>ench or long seat, on which 
he can stretch himself at night, and there is ! 
no more snolhing lullaby than the continual j 
monotonous rattle of the train. ! 

The carriages for natives are very much I 
like the third-class compartments in France. I 
They contain wooden benches, placed cross- I 
ways in the carriage ; ami the only discom- ! 
fort natives suffer sometimes, consi.sts in 1 
their being obliged to sit up and let their j 
feet hang down, instead of being able to i 
draw uj) tlieir legs and sit on their haunches, 
as is their invariable custom. A ride “on 
the reV' has the same charm for Indians 
which a swing on a “carou.sel” lias for 
children. They make everv business and 
occupation an excuse for a journey. They 
will walk a long distance out of tiieir wav, 
carrying their shoes in their hands, to obtain 
.so exquisite a pleasure. Tlieir consciousness 
of time is uncertain, their idea of time¬ 
tables is vague. The “re/” is to them a 
mysterj'; one of those secrets in which the I 
distant and unknowable Sirkar (Govern¬ 
ment) has hidden itself. The “ rcl ” is like 
an earthquake or a thunderstorm, or some 
other natural phenomenon. It comes, it , 
goes ; sometimes in the morning, sometimes i 
in the evening. Thenative “ pater f amiliiu*” i 
starts from his distant village or hamlet at , 
daybreak; he carries his wife and family, | 
his pots and pans, with him. Arrived at the | 
station, he sits down on the road close to j 
the building. His family form a complete ; 
circle round liim, a fire\s lit on the hot ' 
stone, chupatties are baked. The circle i 
becomes gradually enlarged, for “pater¬ 
familias ” has met some of his kinsmen, 
his wife’s second cousins, ©r hi.s own lirother- 
in-law’s nephews. 

There is a general “Hail! hail!” and 
“Well met!” Innumerable questions are 
asked, most inqiortant news exclianged 
of the death of a buffalo which was 
worth twenty rupees, of the price of wheat, 
of the last wedding arranged Indween 
jiarents, of the costly lawsuit, and tlie eha- | 
racter of the l£iigli.sh judge. The day is : 
spent in genial conversation ; moreover, in- i 
formation is obtained that the “ri;/” Vbill i 
come at fi.e o’clock—that is, wlieii the i 
sun stands just over yon tree. At about , 
four tlie pots and pans are packed away ; i 
the leiKirt spreads amongst the crowd, 
which has guuliially assembled, just as a 
rumour runs through the Stock Exchange, 
that the biihit (the native official) ha.s ap- i 
peared at the booking-office. All tiling ; 
are now ready and the family await witli 
calm resignation the apjiroach of their fate. i 
Tiiere is no hurry or bustle when the train | 
arrives. All the members find room some- | 


where, however crowded the carriages ma> 
be; they know exactly that they have to 
got out the sixth time the train halb<. They 
make no mistakes; they get out at the 
right place. A day has been spent in the 
journey ; but “paterfamilias” is happy; he 
relates with great glee how the “/W’’ has 
brought him in a few hours farther than 
Ills bullocks could have walked in five ihiys, 
or hi.s mare, which is lleot os the wind, 
could have run in two nights and a day. 

It is mo.st instructive and amusing to 
watch the manner in which tiio natives ot 
India take to the railways ; hut most of the 
employiSs have neitlior the time nor the 
temjier to make such observations. The 
slowness, the axijiarent apathy of the crowd^ 
pressing into and out of the carrifiges, are 
likely to try the patience of Euroiieau 
guards and "drivers. Gradually, however, 
they learn to find out tliat natives are the 
most docile, obedient, and good-natured oi 
pii-ssengers. 

It stands to reason, however, that where 
there is so great a difference lietween the 
third and the two upper classes, there re 
spect i.s likely to l>e paid to passengers who 
travel by the latter, out of all proportion t(» 
their number. In small side-lines especi 
ally, wliere the traffic i.s not severe, and 
Avhere the natives are drivers, this respect 
manifests itself sometimes in tlie most 
amusing manner. A long narrow-gauge 
line had been completed some years ago 
from Ahmadaliad up the Raiputana <lc.s<Tt; 
it had iiist lieen opened to the juihlic when 
a friend of mine happened to travel l»y it. 
He was the only fir8t-cla.s.s passenger; he 
was the only wliite face on the line. Drivers, 
^mards, firemen, were all natives. 'I'lie 
journey wius long; ere starting the guard 
came up and lusked, with a respectful ls)w, 
whether he might telegraph along the line, 
so that meals might lie juepared. “ Capital 
idea! ” replied my friend. I he message 
was sent on. Three times during that day 
did tlie train stop for twenty minutes, thus 

g iving the traveller am|)lc time for a meal. 

ach time ho found the refreshment-room 
remarkably sim])le. It consisted of four 
whitewashed walls, a table, and a chair. 
But the native cook, looking like a magi¬ 
cian in his white headdress and long, flow¬ 
ing garments, came rushing in with a suc¬ 
cession of the most savoury dishes, which 
he had cooked in some unseen kitchen. 
The European, while taking his meal in 
solitary dignity, noticed that he was being 
watched from outside, and that bulletins 
were being transmitted to the engine-driver 
on the progress of the meal. “ Now the 
sahib Ikus got through his curry.” 

“Now the piuhliiig has come,” etc. 
Again the guard entered, and asked in the 
most deferential tone, in liehalf of the 
engine-driver, whether the train might go 
on, as the twenty miniite.s were j'ast. 

“Oh, no,” replied the imiiertiirhahle 
Englishman, “ I am ^oing to have another 
hel]) of pudding ; besides, yon must leave a 
fellow time to have a cup of tea and light 
a cigar ! ’’ 

At last, twenty-five minutes past, my 
friend ajqieared on the platfonn with a 
smoking weed ; he waved hi.s h«and majesti¬ 
cally, hy way of signal, ami the train starteil. 
Needless to say, this did not happen in the 
Indus valley, which is a main line. 

But to return from the driven to the 
drivers. The men employed on the line 
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are much like their fellows at home. They | may be serious in the extreme. The ' a ^ntleman, of wealthy parents. A sad 
must have served seme time in England ; ' machinery of the engine may go w-rong; and strange incident, a bitter disappoint- 
they must know tlieir work well before they the Ixiiler may bum ; the water - supply ment had matie him leave home andf bury 
are engiiged for India. They possess in a I may fall short, there maybe obstructions, i himself in this waste and lonely place, 
high degree all those qualities whicli seem ! unexjiected and unheard of on European i where nobody would know him—nobody 
to distinguish English railway ofhcials from | rails, in the middle of the line. But the ; find him. He had at first sought oblhion 
all others. They acquire, moreover, amidst | men, somehow’ or other, always know how j of his sorrow in drink; but wcohol, that 
Indian climate and surroundings, a cha- | to help themselves. i most treacherous of allies, had gradually 

racter peculiar to themselves. The climate I There are drivers and firemen who can enslaved him. When I sawr him l^t he was 
acts liae a refiner’s fire, it brings out all i boast, and justly boast, that they have been a complete wreck. 

the attributes of body and mind into ] fifteen and twenty years in the service and There was the foreman, too, at S., who 

stronger relief. After a preliminary trial ! have always brought their train in to time. had spent years in Australia, and had seen 

of fever and .sickness, from which only a Tliere w as an old Scotchman at K. of whom , better days. He had quarrelled with his 

few suffer permanently, the men y)roceed ' it was said, that if his enfjine had burst a I father ; high wmrds ensued and blows were 
in their work stronger, w irier, a-id more ' w heel, he could have tied it up with a rojie ' exchanged. The son, disinherited, had left 
sinewy even than they were liefore. The ! twisted from the high tmer-grass, and that | the colonies for India; he hatl found a berth 
heat brown-s their faces, and hardens their j he could make a “ job” oi all the machinery, on the line ; he w as making amends by years 
frame ; the life they lead makes them self- ! however worn with age and rust, and if he I of hard and steady w’ork for the ra.sh and 
relying and dependent on their owm re- | had to, hold it together with shreds of flannel ' hot-headed deed of his youtli. These charac- 
sources. ' tom from his shirt. ters, however, are exceptions ; the avcra^ 

ITie accidents that may happen on a | The men belonged to the ordinary run of are like the men at home—they work Jiam, 
line where the stations are few and far i English employed ; but one met sometimes they bear much, they talk little. They de- 
between, wht*re the next workshop is half I characters amongst them who could liave serve their wages, they are worthy of Iheir 
a (lay’s iouniey, where European aid can- | told a story of their own. There was the salt 

not be ootaino^ and native help is useless, | station-master at X., by birth and breeding (THE end.) 


THE SIGHTS OF OTJE GBEAT CITIES. 

LONDON MUSEUMS.— in. 

T he most valuable pictures the nation | coin’s Inn Fields, but it is not easy to find . Saturdays from ten to two. Blcr.tfield Street 

possesses are in the National Gallery, I the museum open. The best time to try is leads from London Wall toLiveqxiol Street, 

in Tmfalgar Square, which can l>e seen for on a Tuesday or Thursday, from February at the back of Finsbury Circus, The col- 

nothing on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- to August, Wt the dates and times are | lection in the museum is a miscellaneous 

days, and Saturdays. The Gallery has arranged on a puzzle principle too elaborate one of foreign curiosities sent homo by the 

recently been enlarged and improved, a for us to give liere. The museum is w’orth : missionaries of the London Society. It is 

new entrance with stairca.se added, and a vi.sit. It is one of the old sort—a crowded I almost unknown to the Londoner, and is 

altogether is very different from the stuffy collection of miscellaneous curiosities. The i well worth a voyage of discjvery. 

place it used to be when the Royal Academy most striking thing in it is an alabaster ! Its value in ethnological matters naturally 

exhibited in the eastern wdng. sarcophagus of an Egyptian king, dis- ' turns our thoughts to the great institution 

The merits of the “ old nuisters ” that. rcovered by Belzoni in 1807. Hogarth’s in Bloomsbury, w’here the attraction at 

here in such force most boys will have to Election series is here, hinged upon doors present is the Christy Collection. The 

take upon trust. Let it be sufficient to re- in a remarkable way, the huge pictures British Museum is, it must be confessed, 

member that people who ought to know having to be folded in and out on to each somewhat overpow’ering in its interest to 

assure us they are very beautiful, and other as if they formed part of a conjuring ordinary minds. From ill-judged attempts 

enormous sums have been paid by the j trick ! | on its treasures, many a boy has been m^e 

cotintry for the nrivilege of looking at ! At Guildhall, under the Free Library, is | to loathe the word “ museum ” for life, 

them. Do not fail into the popular error a museum of the same sort. The clocks I There are many, how’ever, who have re- 

of supposing that the old masters were old and timepieces are best worth looking at. I turned through tne gates—on which “ Alwin- 

enough to know better, or that in the There is one of Harrison’s wooden clocks. don hope,” etc., are popularly 8uj[qx)sed to 
infancy of art men worked in their second Harrison’s first clock, it will be remem- be written—not only wdthout a headache, 

childhood. bered, he made ^ large as a room, and but actually with a desire to enter a^ain ! 

Boys will find more to their taste in the when he h^ got it right he gradually re- This may seem a mystery, but the ex^ana- 

rooms to the left of the entrance-haU, in diiced his sizes till he got the works into a tion is easy. The favoured ones are those 

"which the more modem pictures of the reasons^ble compass. This clock, with its w’ho do not boast that they have “ done it 
British school are placed. Here they will wooden wheels, is perhaps the most interest- all ” ! Attack the mass, and you will fail 

find, with the Vernon Oillection from Ken- ing object in the museum. Not far from it dismally ; attack in detail, and you will 

sin^n, many splendid Landseers, includ- w a mysterious Hydrogen Gas Clock that succeed and enjoy. 

ing the “ Distinguished Member of the it does not seem to be w’orth while to work. But you say. How are w’e to set to work ? 

Royal Humane Society,” “ Shoeing the Among the w’atches is an Ezekiel’s Wheel. Take our advice, then : Go on Monday or 

Bay Mare,” “ Dignity and Impudence,” Down the stairs is a ^ueer old panorama Saturday, when vou can see the whole, but 

and “The Maid and the Magpie.” Bon- of the Thames, showing the gentlemen’s <io not follow the multitude. After you 

heur’s “ Horse Fair,” Frith’s “ Derby Day,” houses on its banks ; and dose by are several have left your bag, or stick, or umbrella, do 

and several Wilkies, and other popular maps of Old London. In a room to them- not go w’ith the crowd upstairs, or dodge in 

pictures are in the same room. In the selves are a collection of old new’spapere, a to the left of the door among the busts. If 

next room is a grand collection of Turner’s model of Holbora Viaduct, show’ing ^e you do either of these things W’e w’ash our 

masterpieces, including “The Battle of little suspected subways, and Cooke’s draw- hands of you. Turn to the right under the 

Trafalgar” and the wonderful “Towing ings of Old and New London Bridge. In clock into the Library, and give yourself a 

to her last moorings of the fighting the main room of the museum, among the chance of surv’ival. 

T^meraire,” in which the sun still glows w’eapons and heterogeneous antiquities, is The British Museum has now nearly tw’o 
like burning fire as it did the day it a case of those old bone skates with which millions of books on its shelves, and those 

was painted. To the right of the staircase, the ’prentices used to amuse themselves in in the cases as you pass are but a small 

among the foreign schools, a Turner is Moorfields. portion of them. * The bulk of the modem 

hung alongside a Claude to challenge com- On the whole, the City Museum is best W)ks are in the iron corridors round the 
parison, and the pair of pictures on similar described as a nucleus which in time may outside of the Reading Room. The Read- 

subiects and of similar size are well worth gather much. It is free every day in the ing R(K)m itself is worth seeing—its dome 

studying. On a screen in the British Room week. One entrance to it is through the is the largest in the world—but for it you 

is hung an “Annunciation,” by Rossetti, Library, past the models of the tw’o ships ; have to get a ticket in the hall and be taken 

left unfinished, which is also worth com- the other is in Basinghall Street. If you charge of by an attendant, w’ho leads you 

paring with some of the highly applauded enter by Basinghall Street you miss the just far enough in to give you a glimpse, 

efforts of I he ancients, by those who are clocks and watches and the view of the City Having seen the Reading'Room—if you 

curious in ;mch matters. Library, w’hich it is a pity to pass uiiheede(i. care to do so—return to under the clock, 

London has not many free picture- Not far from the Guildhall, in Blomfield and keep straight on till you Mt to the cases 

galleries. There are a few pictures at the Street, Finsbury, is the Missionary Museum, of autogr^h letters an<i public documents 

Soane Museum on the north side of Lin- open free from ten to four daily, and on —Magna (Jharta, etc.—which you can look 
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at if in that way interested. It will at least I Close to it is a manuscript map of Gordon’s, Hereford in the year 1300. In the cases 
puzzle you to tell the characters of our showiii^^ tlie district—<iuite a curiosity in I are other maps, and even some solid models, 

rulers and commanders by their hand- its way as a testimony of success, nearly , but it Ls best to leave these and the curiosi- 

writiii;,^ ! Hound the corner is the bull of every town and villa;;e on it bein^ marked ties of printing till another occasion, the 
J.o<) X. creating Henry Vlll. Defender of the cither “surrendered ” or “ captured” or only object of our walk through the gallery 

i'aitli (whence the “Fid: Def: ” on our “evacuated.” Down the long gallery to being to get at the stairs that end it. Go 

c:<*iiis) ; and on the opposite wall there now the left, which follow to the end, is an up them, and at the top you will see the 

hangs the Chinese Imperial Decree grant- i exhibition of liooks on shorthand ; and opj)o- collection of coins in front of you, the ethno- 
irig an order of merit of the first rank to site i.s a curious Mappa Mundi, showing logical collection to the left of you. 

<leiieral Gordon for his capture of 8oochow. what the world was thought to be like at {To be continued.) 


AEUNFOELIFE. 

PART I. 

F or many weeks previous to the morning I ainl I had but some twenty people to get i hesitation, but came Iwunding over tl:e 

of the occurrence T am alK)ut to relate, > rid <»f, when a commotion arose down in the ' bushes t^)wards us in regular afnd)at style, 

rumour had been current that the tierce | coolie (juartors, that was heard high above yelling meanwhile like fiends. Afar oil'we 

Looshais inhabiting the mountains in North- 1 the noise immediately surrounding the bun- could hear from the other side of the bunga- 

Kast India, at the foot of which the tea galow. low hill the sickening sounds that accom- 

])lantath n I was then employed on was Imagining some fighting over disputed panied the work of murder and blo(xlshed 
situated, luul been lighting among them- debts was taking place, my companion that was there being enacted, while a volley 

selves, an«l though it is not pleasant to Ik?. jumped out of 1 k,mI, took my place at the »>f musketry indicated the stockade was 

in the neighIjourhood of bloodtnirstysavages i table, and told me to go down and put a being attacked ; smoke rose from the direc- 

when on the Avar-path, as Government had | stop to the shindy. tion of the coolie quarters, and dark forms 

sent us a guard ot military police we were Hastily pulling on my shoes, and flinging rushed in and out of the bungalow that 

under no very great apprelicnsion for the aside my ulster, 1 ran in the direction of plainly shoAved us all Avas lost, 

safety of either ourselves or the Uacs and the disturlmiice, not realising the actual The foremost of the Looshais who liad 

property entrusted to our care, ne\'er dream- state of affaii*s until I found myself in the followed us was Avithin tAventy yards, Avhen, 

ing that the Avild hillmen aaouM venture midst of a scene of murder and violence I stepping out from the shelter of the tree, I 

from their forcst-chul mountains to molest I never thought of Avitnessing in our j)eaceful i covered and fired. The charge struck him 

any one in British territory. factory. ' full in his braAvny chest as he Avas in the 

The native officer of the guard Avas also Shrieks, yells, and blows, mingled Avith .act of jumping a bush. With a terrific yell 

of the same opinion, and, thougli he had . occasional shot.s, resounded through the lie fell headlong forAvard. My companion 

taken the prec.aution of stockading his men mist on all .sides ; men and Avomen flying AA'as e<|ually fortunate, and the fall of the 

on a knoll commanding the only ]>ath lead- for their lives, AAuth the startling exclama- , tAvo leaders .someAvhat damped the ardour 

ing to the hills, laughe<l at the fears of the i tion, “The I>oosh.ais !—the Looshais 1” told of the rest, Avho stopped and fired at us 

more timid of our labourers, Avho by no ; me in an instant Ave Avero attacked, and, ere ' The relief Avas but temporary, as half a 

means shared his sense of security. j I coAild turn to fly AvutU the rest, three of dozen of those who Avere Avrecking the 

Sentries Avere posted during the night, | the bloodthii-sty savages Avere upon me. bungaloAV came tearing out <at the sound 

and such military forms gone through as a i Avoiding a siR*ar-thrust by a quick spring of the shots to join in our chase. It wa.s 

matter of duty, but at daylight these pre- ! to one side—though the Aveajwn passed time to l?e off, so, plunging into the tangled 

caul ioiLs Avere discontinued, and the. men of i through the flap of my sleeping-iacket—I underAAood, AA'et Avith the heavy dcAv, Ave 

the guard strolled about, fishe<i in the i felled .a.ss,ailant number one Avith a bloAv dashed on, our trail Ixiing unfortunately 

frontier stream, and amuse«l themselves as l)etAA'een the eyes; and, catching up an , revealed by a terrier I had. Keeping close to 

l)0st they might. i iron-bound rice-[)Ounder, sAvopt another my heels and I>arking furiously, little knoAv- 

Mattei-s Avere in this state Avhen my .ser- ' from my path ,by knocking his legs from ing the jeopardy he Avas placing his imtster’s 

vant aroiLsed mo at daAvn, one chilly Jan- | under him ; the third held back for a mo- : life in. The energy of aes[)air kept us up, 

uary morning, to i)erform that most irksome j ment, a hesitation of Avhich I aA ailed myself for Ave AA^ell knew' our fate if taken, and 

duty of the junior assistant on a tea planta- I to make for the bungaloAv for arms. ! should they come up Avith us it must l)e a 

tion, viz., payin" the coolies (labourers) for ! As I ru.slied up the 8te})s, a pistol-shot i struggle to the death. Our ^eatest fear Avas 

the pa.st month. Hastily drinking the j dropped my pursuer just in the nick of i that Ave might be crippled by one of the 

morning tea, I did not dress, but, put ting on | time, or his s^iear Avould have been through stragj^ling shots that hurtled" among the 

an ulster over my sleeping clothes, took my my back. No time to thank my senior tor branclies, now overhead and then along- 

]>laoo at the pay-table placed at the corner his lucky shot, for AAuth a cry of “ Run for side, as we rushed on, for, crippled and 

of the veran(l.ah, and settled to Avork. it!—here they come ! ” he snatched up his unable to resist, a lingering death by tor- 

The usual grey mist obscured everythin" gun and rushed through the building. tiire W'ould ensue ere our heads Avere cut 

around, and very ghostly the coolies looked I Avas not sIoav to folloAv his example, and off to grace the grave of some defunct hill 
as they came strolling up for their money as I dashed doAvn the back steps my move- chieftain. 

through it, their blankets Avrapped round menta Avere expedited by the Avhistling of I was lietter off than my comj»anion in 
them to keep off the chill morning air. the musket-bullets as they tore through the having shoes on, as he hatl started in slip- 

I Avas soon in the midst of my duty, hand- mat Avails of the bungaloAV’. pers, Avhich Avere lost ere the shelter of the 

ing over rupees and small change from the Heedless of stumps, stakes, and other forest had l)een gained, and, though fully 
pile before me, explaining disputed ac- obstacles, Ave ran through the lines of tea- ! occupied in .securing my oavii safetv, an 

counts, and settling AAT.anglings as to sundry bushes, holding right on for the coA'er of ! occasional glance in his direction plainly 

sma.ll debts incurred for money advanced the forest, some quarter of a mile off, ' showedthat the pace and nature of the ground 

during the month, which the borroAvers sAverving noAV to the right, now to the left, i Avere telling painfully on his Imre feet, 

pretended to h.ave forgotten .altogether, or to dodge the scattered shots that AA'ere sent i But, outnumbered as AA'eAA’ere, it aaiis‘ cAery 

stoutly denied having ever reiadved, as after us. , 1 one for liimself.” Mutual as.sistance aaus 

their custom is. The scene Avas .a busy one At the edge of the jungle aa’o paused from out of the que.stion, Avhile the yells, shots, 
from my seat alwut three feet alx>ve the sheer Av.ant of breath, though instinctively I and crashing in our rear .shoAve«l but too 

surging croAvd of men, Avomen, and chil- springing lx?hind a tree-trunk as a yell told | plainly the chase AA'as hot and determined, 

<lren around the bungaloAv, and, as us the savage foe hatl discovered us. A , with the proi ability that our ]>ursner8’ 

<)rient«als ne\'er collect together without .a glance shoAAcd that though the greater por- , numbers AA'ere increasing. For an hour Ate 

terrible .amount of jabbering, the hubbub tion of the enemy had halted at the bun- held on, till the lessening density of the 

Avas considerable. galoAV, five or six Avere making for us, j forest indicated w'e Avere approaching the 

The voice of my senior—still snugly rolled cietermined iijKm having our heads if jxis- ■ open rice fields, in Avhicli the cri.sis must 

up in bed—Avas heard noAv again from the sible. We Avere both too pumped to con- come, for though pretty equal in tangled 

reces.ses of his room shouting out to “Stop tinue our flight for the moment, so turned brushAAood, the fleetness and suimrior train- 

that roAV,” more from force of habit than to bay. Glad of the temporary rest, AA'ithout ing of our pursuers over open ground AA’ould 

any hope of being olieyed, a.s pay-day is a W'hicn I, at least, could not liaAO gone on, soon bring them up Avith us. 

privileged one, and the ceaseless squabbles we each intuitively singled out our man, Perhai)s the “ Avish was father to the 

and bickerings go on, despite all threats but h.aving nothing but shot cartridges thought,” but I certainly seeme<l to imagine 

and orders, till all have been paid, but cer- were compelled to wait until they caine that the sounds behind grcAv fainter a-s we 

tainly not satisfied. Avithin perilously close range. neared the open, but it Avaa im|X)ssihle to 

But the weariest task must have an end, Like true, bold Avarriors, they shoAved no ' pause eA’en for an instant to ascertain. 



At len^'th, with dress in tatters, liatless, 
almost fainting with exliaustion, our limbs 
gashed and lacerated with the thorns and 
stumi>8 we had dashed throimh or against | 
in our headlong flight, w e reaclied the open. 
On our left lay a cluster of huts, whose I 
inhabitants gazed in wonder at our sud<len 
appearance, but tis a louder yell resound- | 
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ing through the forest gave them an inkling 
of the state of aflairs, they precipitately 
bolted “ pellmell ” Ixifore there w as any 
time for communication. 

The idea of doubling struck us both in- 
stanter, so, running rapidly along the out¬ 
skirts of the jungle for al)out a hundred 
yards, we again plunged into the under- | 
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wood, and threw’ ourselves, panting, to the 
ground. Most providentially the dog had 
follow'ed the fleeing villagers, douotless 
arriving at the conclusion that our morn¬ 
ing’s run w’as with the object of chasing 
something instead of being ourselves 
chased. 

(To be eontmwd.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


The Story of a Modern Heroine. 


W E venture to cull the follow ing stirring I 
story from “ Macmillan ” : I 

In an eloquent and interesting letter, addressed 
to the “Times” of September 5th, 1887, Mr. O. F. 
Watts recalls to our minds the tine story of Alice 
Ayres, a maid-of-all-work, who, in April, 1885, sacri¬ 
ficed her own life In order to save the children of 
her master from being burnetl to death. Mr. Watts, 
in commenting upon this heroic action, remarks, 
with great force and truth, “that the material pros¬ 
perity of a nation is not an abiding possession, but 
its deeds are,” and he wishes to dignify, as it were, 
the Jubilee Year “ by erecting a monument, say lu re, 
in London, to the names of those likely-to-be-for¬ 
gotten heroes.” With this wish of his, natural to an 
eminent artist, I sympathise in some degree, but not 
entirely. As a writer of verses, another point of 
view opens itself before me, and tliis point 1 have 
tried to show in the following lines : 

Our children’s children shall rei)eat 
How, with a half-unconscious thrill. 

The noble pulse of duty beat 
In simple hearts, and armed the will 
NVe who yet love dear England well. 

Must rise and link our lot with theirs, > 

Perchance still living on to tell 
Of those who died—like Alice Ayres. I 


Alice ayrrs.—By Sir Franci.s Doyle. 

Such (leeds arc England’s soul, and wo, 
rossing aside each idler rhyme. 

Should pour forth song, to keep them free 
From the concealing dust of Time. 

No tricks of style will this require : 

Such stories should be plainly told; 
Gems never lose their strength or fire. 
Though tinsel settings may g^ow old. 

The heavens are clear and calm, when lo ! 

A sudden voice rings through the night: 
Men gather, hurrying to and fro, 

W'ith quivering lips and faces white : 

A small mean house bursts forth in flame : 

W ithin crash down the burning stairs; 
An<l, like a picture in her frame. 

Stands at the window Alice Ayres. 

.\ sleeping bal)c is in her arms. 

Whom, with a watchful hand and head, 
Protecting from all risks and harms. 

She drops in safety on the bed. 

Slowly she steps back, in that gloom 
Of strangling smoke to disappear. 
Thence dragging from her instant doom 
.Vu older girl, who shrieks with fear. 


“Come down, come down,'* the shouis rise high, 
“ Come down, or every hope is gone : 

Save, save yourself,” at length they cry, 

“ Enough for others have you done.” 

But no ! there is a third one yet: 

Death therefore must be faced once more ! 
The star of duty will not set 
For her till the whole work is o’er. 

All ended now -she might have time 
Upon herself a look to cast; 

But filled with that one thought sublime,— 

God wills that it should be her hut. 

With feet astray and reeling brain. 

Choked breath, dulled ears, and darkened eyes 
She staggers onwards, but in vain : 

It is too lute—she falls and dies ! 

“ And who was Alice Ayres?” you ask. 

A household drudge, who slaved all day, 
W’hose joyless years were one long ta.*k. 

On stinted food and fcanty pay ; 

But neither hunger, toil, nor care. 

Could e’er a selfish thought instil. 

Or quench a spirit born to dare. 

Or freeze that English heart and will. 


As we are w’cll told, it is true 
That England’s worth may thence be shown. 
That men and women, not a few. 

Like Alice, should be better known. 

“ Enrich,” some say, “ this golden year 
(That no such legend we may lose) 

By building up their statues here.” 

80 be it! if the people choose. 


But, cold and dead, in all men’s sight, 

A statue moulders and decays, 

Whilst soulless hirelings often blight 
Grand hero-names with formal praise. 

No ! Alice and her partners call 
For that which chisels cannot give : 
Self-sculptured on the minds of all, 

.Such memories should not waste, but live. 


Problem No. 196. 

By C. Planck. 

BLACK.. 



abedefghi 

I WHITE 1 • 8-e2:^ 10 pieces. 


White to play, and mate in four (4) moves. 

Planck’s Proble.ms. 

Charles Planck plays an eminent part in 
that important work, “ The Chess Prob- 


CHESS. 


I lem,” to which we referred in vol. ix., pages 
I 447, 655, and 751, for tliis composer has 
written the eighty pages of text, which, like 
I Mackenzie’s l>ook, give many valuable 
hints to the young conipo.ser. The tw’o 
I writers do not always auree. For instance, 

I Mackenzie allows ca,stling, whilst Planck 
' does not. The latter distinjpiishes three 
I principal schools of comjiosition, namely, 
the Teutonic, the American, and the British, 
saying that “ the German attains marvel¬ 
lous profundity at the sacrifice of accuracy ; 
the Englishman gives up depth and shar|)- 
ness of idea for perfection in construction ; 
and the American throw-s aw’ay artistic 
beauty and constructive ele^nce to obtain 
pithy idca.s and humorous situations.” 

Planck’s problems occupy the greatest 
niimlxir of diagrams in the book, namely, 
122. Most cf them are tw^o and throe- 
movers, 12 are four-movers, 2 are five- 
movers, and 18 are self-mates in from two to 
fifteen moves. Nearly all of these contain 
variations w hich terminate in pretty mates. 
Frequently the black K is fettered hy B and 
Kt, and diagonal mates with the Q are 
given, as in Nos. 299, .392, 315, 317, 

' etc. Noteworthy ideas are characteristic- 
! ally show’n in Nos. 269, 275, 297, 314, .320, 
.333, and .3.36 a. Among the self-mates are 
very e.\pres.sive themes, such as Nos. 371, 


372, 376, 377, 380, and 383. No. .328, w hich 
adorns the diagram, is very pretty on ac¬ 
count of several pure mates, and Nos. 269 
and 371 follow’ here as excellent Hjicci- 
mens :— 

Problem No. 197. 

White, K—Q Kt 2; Q—K B sq. ; Bs— 
Q B 2 and K B 8. Black, K—K 4 ; Ps— 
Q 2, Q 4, and K 3. White mates in two 
moves. 

Problem No. 198. 

White, K-Q Kt sq. ; Q-K R 2; U-K 
Kt 3 ; Bs—Q Kt 6 an(f K B 5 ; Kt—K K sq.; 
Vs—q Kt 5, Q B 2, K B 6, ami K K 6. 
Black, K-K 4 ; R—Q R 7 ; Ps—Q R 6 and 
Q Kt 7. White forces self-mate in two 
moves. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

W. G.—Your No. 2 may apjicar in a few’ 
mouths, but we should like to receive some¬ 
thing better. 

Archie E. —In that case the Pawn re¬ 
mains a Paw’n for ever, but you might 
easily have sacrificed one of your seven 
otticers, and then promoted the Pawn. Your 
problem can lie solved in four ways, and is 
too simple. 

J. R. C.—No. 1 is fair, but No. 2 nV 
suitable. 







Richmond (Uerne liill).—The article Is quite correct, i 
Measure the throw of crank, aud you will find ' 
plenty of room for work of piston without injuring ' 
the cylinder covers. You say the crosshead nearly > 
completed a forward stroke, while the crai\k had I 
commenced a backward revolution. This could 
not possibly be if the parts were connected to- ^ 
gether by rod, as you would doubtless have dis¬ 
covered for yourself had you thought carefully ] 
about it. 

TUKO. (Oldham.)—!. We have already given articles 
on painting in oils and water-colours, and shall 
doubtless return to the subject in due course. | 
‘2. Prixe-winners may always have books instead of ^ 
the money, if they choose. | 

UuoNAKATTi (.Manchester).—We have already in¬ 
cluded original drawing amongst our competition 
subjects, and shall doubtle.s3 «lo so again ; but 
variety is sought after, to afford all readers a fair 
aud equal chance. 

G. \v. S —The beat articles on gymnastics we know i 
of are those that have appeared from time to time 
in our own pages. Refer to back volumes. They 
will be reprinted In our “ ludoor Sports and Pas¬ 
times.** 

W. L. (Clapham) and Others.—1. All the Indexes, ex¬ 
cept those for VoU. VIIL and IX., are now out of 
print. 2. We have given several series of articles 
on boat, punt, and canoe building, and cannot 
repeat. Vols. I. and ii. are entirely out of print. 

Stklla.— 1. Used postage-stamps are only worth 
their weight as waste-paper. 2. Smoking is 
undoubtedly injurious to growing boys. 

J. D. (Charlotte Town, Prince Edward Island).—The 
autumn leaves you so kindly sent reached us quite 
safely, and are indeed very beautifuL We thank 
you heartily for thus rememlieriug “the Editor.** 

IlKNRT M.—The lines are in a short poem on the 
“Old Year,” by Edwin Lee, an American. 

Ventriloquist (Edlnbro’X C. R. II., and Others.— 
Good practical articles ou Ventriloquism have 
already appeared in our pages, and they will be 
reprinted in our forthcoming volume of “ludoor 
Sports aud Pastimes.’* 

Enquirer.— The “Revised** is not the “Authorised” 
version. 

J. M. L. and Others.-In the Writing Competition 
you may use what kind of paper you please. 
Always follow your own judgment in such matters 
if there is nothing in the rules and conditions to 
the contrary. 

J. L. M. (Jersey.)-All the back parts you name may 
still be obtained. You can order them through 
your own bookseller. 

Marik .Stuart. — The only way to secure “My 
Friend Smith ’* is to purchase the volume or parts 
of the B. O. P. containing it, as it has not yet been 
printed in separate form. 

J. M. — Your friend is a know-nothing. Rabbits 
cannot be kept on greens alone; they must have 
oats and roots. 

H. Scott.— Cat with diarrhoea ; ordinary mixture of 
the simps; same dose as for a chHd. Milk diet 

AJJXI0U3.—Do not be anxious. If they are hardy 
pigeons they will do well outside. 

Yellow Canary.— Stop the hemp-seed. Give a 
little hard-boiled egg and bread or biscuit crumb. 
Use only the black and white seeds-threo of 
canary, two of rape. 

A. H. S.—In our DeiNOS we are con- 
stontly telling how to feed fowls. 
Read back. 


Six Dozk.s Lady Readers. — 1. All going in for 
rabbitst Well, a hutch for a pair would need to 
be three feet by eighteen inches, and two feet 
high ; but you must either get a book (Cassell and 
Co. publish one at 3s. 6d.) or read our back num* 
bers on rabbits, 2. 'There is no safe hair depila¬ 
tory. Pr iy leave it alone. We do not want six 
dozen lady readers to have six dozen red faces, or 
twelve dozen red arms. 

Enoinrkr.— 1. Feed the cat on bread-and-mllk, ffsb, 
aud a little meat. Keep in the house at night, but 
let her have access to grass by day. 2. Vide 
answer to Yellow Canary. 

C. L. G.—It depends on what the irritation In dog's 
skin is caused by. Wash with Bpratt's soap, rinse 
the 8 >ap well out, then give a cold douche, dry 
well, and take the dog for a run. If any rea spots, 
rub in sulphur ointment. 

Harry ('lego.— Turn the canaries into a clean cage, 
then thoroughly scrub the other; disinfect with 
carbolic acid and water ; wash again, and sun-dry 
Mdn.vy-Bunny.— I.—No, we fear not, unless you 
could get food given to you. But you might try 
two young rabbits. 2. Auy time, but spring best. 
Save up till then. 3. Pigeou articles in back 
numbers. 

A. Ward. —Messrs. Dean and Son, 160A, Fleet Street, 
publish a sixpenny l>ook on bees. That would do 
for a l>eginuiug. But wait a bit now. Ask bee¬ 
keepers. 

O. O. D.—We will give hints about chilblains iu 
some articles on Athletics, etc., to be published 
soon. Meanwhile, do not to near the lire with 
your feet. Try opodeldoc. It is simple. 

W. Burton.— Address Regent Street, London. 

A Canary.—W e would chloroform a pet canary, but 
ask a chemist how ; we could not explain brieflj 
enough. 

W. C. Jacob.— 1. Food for skylarks—German paste, 

• finely minced raw meat, ground hemp, and bread¬ 
crumb ; and hard-boiled egg grated, with biscuit- 
crumb, green food, 2. About twelve eggs for a 
bantam. 

D. Macbeth.—!. No; let pups of siune litter be to¬ 
gether. 2. Cut nails; clean claws only; give lota 
of exercise. 3. Brush collies every day; thev 
hanily want washing often. Read “ Boy's Dogs. * 
4. Feed well. 

Un Ecolier,— P'^ide answer to O. G. D. 

G. W. O. (Middlesboro*.)—You should get double¬ 
action cylinders, as there is twice the power 
and more oven motion. 

A. A, T. H. (Stroud Green).—Certainly; competitors 
may enter for as many times and subjects as they 
like, within the ages specified. 

C. B. A.—Yon are apparently out of health. Take 
as much outdoor active exercise as possible. 

W. L. L. (France.)—We have already thoroughly 
worked out the subject of mazes, and should 
hardly return to it again. 

Smoker.—Y es ; all the doctors are ag^ed that 
smodng is bad for growing boys. Cigars and 
cigarettes are even worse than pipes, as the latter, 
if fairly clean and long, absorb much of the nico¬ 
tine. 

Bianca and Others.—Read the conditions of the 
Prize Competitions again. You will find it ex¬ 
pressly stated that purchased designs are not pro¬ 
hibited, though preference is given to ori^nal 
work throughout. 

A. W. F. B.—Our stories aud articles are all copy¬ 
right, and we do .not allow them to be sent by 
readers for publication in other journals to “ win 
prizes.** 

H. L. Giffard.— If the dog wore ours we would ad¬ 
vertise it in “The dtockkeeper.** We can give no 
other advice. 
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THE MIDDY AND THE 
MOORS : 


AN alg?:rine storv. 

Ry R. M. Rallantvnk, 

Author of " The Prairie Chief ,“ Ticiee Iiou(fht,‘’ 
etc., etc. 

CHAPTER VI.—OUR HERO SEES THE MOORO 
IX SEVERAL ASPECTS ANI> MAKES A 
GREAT DISCOVERY. 

\I7 hatever may be said or Moham- 
VV medanism as a religion, tliere can 
be no question, we should think, that it 
has done much among Eastern nations 
to advance the cause of temperance. 
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¥l\e Soy’^ Owi^ 'Papei‘. 


We make no defence of Mohammed, 
very much the revei’se, but we hold 
that even a false prophet cannot avoid 
teaching a certain modicum of truth in 
his system, and when Mohammed sternly 
put nis foot down upon strong drink, 
and enforced the principle of total ab¬ 
stinence therefrom, he did signal service 
to a large portion of the human family. 
Although, for want of better teaching, 
Mohammedans cling to many vices, one 
never sees them howling through the 
streets in a state of wild ferocity, or 
st^gering homewards in a condition of 
mild imbecility, from the eftects of in¬ 
toxicating drink. 

Instead of entering a low den where 
riot and revelry, with bad language 
and quarrelling, might be expects to 
prevail, George Foster found himself in 
a small whitewashed apartment, where 
there sat several grave and sedate men, 
wrapped in the voluminous folds or 
Eastern drapery, sipping very small 
cups of coffee and enjoying very large 
pipes of tobacco. 

The room was merely a cellar, the 
walls being thickly stuccoed and white¬ 
washed, and the ceiling arched ; but, 
although plain, the place was reason¬ 
ably clean and eminently quiet. The 
drinkers did not dispute. Conversation 
flowed in an undertone, and an air of 
respectability pervaded the whole 
place. 

At the farther end of the apartment 
there was a curious-looking fireplace, 
which seemed to have been formed 
without the use of square or plummet, 
and around which were scattered and 
hung in comfortable confusion the im¬ 
plements and utensils of cookery. No¬ 
thing of the cook was visible except his 
bare legs and feet, the rest of him being 
shrouded in a recess. Beside the fire¬ 
place an Arab sat cross-legged on a 
bench, sipping his coffee. Beyond him 
in a recess another Arab was seated. 
He appeared to be sewing while he con¬ 
versed with a ne^ro who stood beside 
him. Elsewhere, in more or less remote 
and dim distances, other customers 
were seated indulging in the prevailing 
beverage. 

“ You sit down here, Geo’ge ; drink 
an’ sav not’ing, but wait for me.” 

With this aidmonition Peter the Great 
whispered a few words to the man who 
owned the establishment, and hurriedly 
left the place. 

The middy naturally felt a little dis¬ 
concerted at being thus left alone among 
strangers, but, knowing that in the cir¬ 
cumstances he was absolutely helpless, 
he wisely and literally obeyed orders. 
Sitting down on a bench opposite the 
fire, from which point of observation he 
could see the entrance-door and all that 
went on around him, he waited and 
said nothing until the chief of the 
establishment presented him with a 
white cup of coffee so very small that 
he felt almost equal to the swallowing 
of cup and coffee at one gulp. With a 
gracious bow and “Thank you,” he 
iiccepted the attention, and began to 
sip. The dignified Arab who gave it 
to him did not condescend upon any 
reply, but turned to attend upon his 
other customers. 

Fosters first impulse was to spit out 
the sip he had taken, for to his surprise 
the coffee was thick with grounds. He 


swallowed it, however, and wondered. 
Then, on taking another sip and con¬ 
sidering it, he perceived that the grounds 
were not as grounds to which he had 
been accustomed, but were reduced— 
no doubt by severe pounding—to a 
asty condition, which made the 
evenige resemble chocolate. “ Coffee- 
soup ! with sugar—but no milk ! ” he 
muttered, as he tried another sip. This 
third one convinced him that the ideas 
of Anibs regarding coffee did not coin¬ 
cide with those of Englishmen, so he 
finished the cup at the fourth sip, much 
as he would have taken a dose of physic, 
and thereafter amused himself contem¬ 
plating the other coflee-sippers. 

At the time when our hero first 
arrived at Ben-Ahmed’s home, he had 
been desjwiled of his own garments 
while he was in bed—the slave costume 
having been left in their place. On 
application to his friend Peter, how¬ 
ever, his pocket-knife, pencil, letters, 
and a few other things had been re¬ 
turned to him. Thus, while waiting, he 
was able to turn his time to account by 
making a sketch of the interior of the 
coffee-house, to the great surprise and 
ratification of the negroes there—per- 
aps, also, to the floors — but the.se 
latter were too reticent and dignified to 
expre.ss any interest by word or look, 
whatever they might have felt. 

He was thus engaged when Peter re¬ 
turned. 

“Hallo, Geo’ge!” exclaimed the 
negro, “ what you bin up to — makin’ 
picturs ? ” 

“Only a little sketch,” stiid Foster, 
holding it up. 

“Askitch !” repeated Peter, grasping 
the letter, and holding it out at arm^ 
lenrth with the air of a connoi.s.seur, 
while he compared it with the original, 
“ You call dis a skitch 1 Well 1 1 neber 
see de like ob dis—no, neber. It’s lubly. 
Dere’s de kittles, an’ de pots, an’ de 
jars, an’—ha, ha ! dere’s ae man wid 
de—de—wart on ’is nose ! Oh, das fust 
rate. Massa’s awful fond ob skitchin’. 
He wouldn’t sell you now for ten 
t’ousand dollars.” 

Fortunately the Arab with the wart on 
his no.se was ignorant of English, other¬ 
wise he might have had some objection 
to being thus transferred to paper, and 
brought, as Arab.s ’link, under “ the 
power of the evil .ye.” Before the 
exact nature of what had been done, 
however, was quite understood, Peter 
had paid for the coffee, and, with the 
amateur artist, had left the place. 

“Nothing surprises me more,” said 
Foster, as they walked along, “ than to 
see such beautiful wells and fountains 
in streets so narrow that one actually 
has not enough room to step back and 
look at them properly. Look at that 
one now, with the negros.s, the Moor, 
and the water-carrier waiting their 
turn while the little girl fills her water- 
pot. See what lal)our has been thrown 
away on that fountain. What elegance 
of design, wffiat columns of sculptured 
marble, and fine tesselated work stuck 
up where few people can see it, even 
when they try to.” 

“ True, Geo’ge. De water w ould run 
as well out ob a ugly fountain as a 
pritty one.” 

“ But it’s not that I w onder at, Peter ; 
it’s the putting of such splendid work 


in such dark narrow lanes that surprises 
me. Why do they go to so^ much 
expense in such a place as this 1 ” 

“ Oh ! as to expense, Geo’ge. Dey 
don’t go to none. You see, we hab no 
end ob slabes here, ob all kinds, an 
trades an’ purfessions, what cost nuffin 
but a leetle black bread to keep ’em 
alibe, an’ a whakin’ now an’ den to 
make ’em w ork. Bress you, dem marble 
fountains an’ t’ings cost the pints 
nuffin’. Now we’s goin’ up to see de 
Kasba.” 

“ What is that, Peter ? ” 

“ What! you not know what de 
Kasba am ? My ! how iraorant you is. 
De Kasba is de citad’l—de fort—where 
all de money an’ t ings—treasure you 
call it—am kep’ safe. Strong place, de 
Kasba—awrful strong ! ” 

“ I’ll be glad to see that,” said Foster. 

“ Ho yes. You be glad to see it void 
returned the negro, significantly, “ but 
not so glad if you go dere wdd chains 
on your legs an’ pick or shovel on you 
shouldei. See. Dere dey go ! ” 

As he spoke a band of slaves was seen 
ad vancing up the narrow street. Stand¬ 
ing aside in a doorway to let them j^iss, 
Foster saw that the baud was composed 
of men of many nations. Among 
them he oliserved the fair hair and lilue 
eyes of the Saxon, the dark complexion 
and hair of the Spaniard and Italian, 
and the black skin of the negro—but 
all resembled each other in their looks 
and lines of care, and in the weary 
anxiety and suffeiing with which every 
countenance was stamped,—also in the 
more or less dejected air of the slaves, 
and the soiled ragged garments with 
which they were covered. 

But if some of the resemblances be¬ 
tween these poor creatures were strong, 
some of their differences were still more 
striking. Among them were men whose 
robust frames had not yet been broken 
down, whose vigorous spirits had not 
been quite tam^, and whose scowling 
eyes and compressed lips revealed the 
fact that they were “dangerous.” These 
walked along with clanki:'.;; chains on 
their limbs—chains wliich were more or 
less weighty, according to the strength 
and character of the w’^earer. Others 
there were so reduced in health, 
strength, and spirit, that the chain of 
their own feebleness was heavy enough 
for them to drag to their daily toil 
Among these were some with hollow 
cheeks and sunken eyes, whose weary 
pilgrimage was evidently drawing to a 
close; but all, whether strong or weak, 
fierce or subdued, were made to tramp 
smartly up the steep street, being kept 
up to the mark by drivers, whose 
cruel whips cracked frequently on the 
shoulders of the lagging and the lazy. 

With a heart that felt as if ready to 
burst with conflicting emotions, the poor 
midshipman •looked on, clenching his 
teeth to prevent unwise exclamations, 
and unclenching his fists to prevent 
the tendency to commit assault and 
battery ! 

“ This is dreadful,” he said, in a low 
voic^ when the gang had passed. 

“ YW, Geo’ge, it u drefful—but we’s 
used to it, you know. Come, we’ll 
foiler dis gang.” 

Keeping about twenty yards behind, 
they followed the slaves into the Kasba, 
where they met with no interruption 



from guards, who seemed to be well 
acquainted with Peter the Great, though 
they did not condescend to notice him, 
except by a passing glance. 

“How is it that every one lets you 
pass so easily ? ” asked Foster, when 
they had nearly reached the southern 
wall of the fortress. 

“ Eberybody knows me so well—das 
one reason,” answered the negro, with 
9 grin of self-satisfaction. “ I’s quite a 

ubJic krakter in dis yar city, you mus’ 

now. Den, anoder t’ing is, dat our 
massa am a man ob power. He not got 
no partikler office in de state, ’cause he 
not require it, for he’s a rich man, but 
he's got great power wid de Dey—we’s 
bofeotdat!” 

“ Indeed; how so 1” 

“ Stand here, under dis doorway, and 
I tell you—dis way, where you can see 
de splendid view ob de whole city an’ 
de harbour an’ sea b’yond. We kin 
wait a bit here while de slabes are 
gittin ready to work. You see de bit 
ob wall oat’s damaged dere ? Well, 
dey’re goin’ to repair dat. We’ll go 
look at^m by-an’-by.” 

As the incident which Peter narrated 
might prove tedious if given in his own 
language, we take the liberty of relating 
it for him. 

One tine momingduring the previous 
i5ummer the Dey of Algiers mounted 
his horse—a fiery little Arab—and, 
attended by several of his courtiers, 
cantered away in the direction of the 
suburb whicn is now known by the 
name of Mustapha Superieur. When 
drawing near to the residence of Ben 
Ahmed the Dey’s horse became un¬ 
manageable and ran away. Being the 
best horse of the party, the courtiers 
were soon left far Dehina. It chanced 
that Ben-Ahmed and his man, Peter the 
Great, were walking together towards 
the city that day. On turning a sharp 
l>end in the road where a high bank 
had shut out their view they saw a 
horseman approaching at a furious 
gallop. 

“ It is the Dey ! ” exclaimed Ben- 

Ahmed. 

“ So it am ! ” responded Peter. 

“ He can’t make the turn of the road, 
and live ! ” cried the Moor^ all his digni¬ 
fied self-po.ssession vanishing as he pre¬ 
pared for action. 

“ I will check the horse,” he added, in a 
quick, low voice. “ You break his fall, 
Peter. He’ll come oflf on the left side.” 

“Das so, massa,” said Peter, as he 
sprang to tne other side of the narrow 
road. 

He had barely done so, when the Dey 
came thundering towards them. 

“ Stand aside ! ” he shouted as he 
came on, for he was a fearless horse¬ 
man and quite collected, though in such 
peril. 

But Beu-Ahmed would not stand 
aside. Although an old man, he was 
still active and powerful. He seized 
the reins of the horse as it was pjissing, 
and, bringing his whole weight and 
strength to bear, checked it so far that 
it made a false step and stumbled. This 
had the effect of sending the Dey out of 
the saddle like a bomb from a mortar, 
and of hurling Ben-Ahmed to the 
ground. Ill would it have fared with 
the Dey at that moment if Peter the 
Great had not possessed a mechanical 
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turn of mind and a big, powerful body, 
as well as a keen, quick eye for possi¬ 
bilities. Correcting his distance in a 
moment by jumping back a couple of 
paces, he opened wide his arms and re¬ 
ceived the chief of Algiers into his 
broad black bosom ! 

The shock was tremendous, for the 
Dey was by no means a light weight, 
ana Peter the Gi*eat w'ent down before 
it in the dust, while the great man 
arose, shaken, indeed, and confused, but 
unhurt by the accident. 

Ben-Ahmed also arose uninjured, but 
Peter lay still where he had fallen. 

“ W’en I come-to to myself,” continued 
Peter, on reaching this ^int in his nar¬ 
rative, “ de fus’t ing 11 ink was dat I’d 
bin bu’sted. Den I look up, an’ I sees 
our black cook. She’s a nigger, like 
myself, only a she-one. 

“ * Hallo, Angelica I ’ says I; ‘ wass 
de matter i ’ 

“ ‘ Matter ! ’ says she; ‘ you’s dead— 
a’most, an’ dey lef you here wid me, 
wid strik orders to take care ob you.’ 

“ ‘ Das good,’ says I; ‘ an’ you better 
look out an’ obey your orders, else de 
bowstring Ijery soon go round your 
pritty little neck. But tell me, Ange¬ 
lica, who brought me here ? ’ 

“ ‘ De Dey ob Algiers an’ all his 
court,’ says she, wid a larf dat shut up 
her eyes an’ showed what a mormom 
mout’ she hab. 

“ ‘ Is all safe, Angelica,’ says I— 
‘ massa, I mean 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, I t’ought you mean de Dey ! ’ 
says she. ‘ Oh, yes ; mas.sa s all riglit; 
nuffin ’ll kill massa, he’s tough. And de 
Dey, he’s all right too.’ 

“ ‘ Das good, Angelica, says I, feelin’ 
quite sweet, for I was beginnin’ to re¬ 
member what had took place. 

“ ‘ Yes, das is good,’ says she ; ‘ an’, 
Peter, your fortin s made ! 

“ ‘ Das aw'k'ard,’ says I, ‘ for I ain’t got 
no chest or strong lx)x ready to put it 
in. But now tell me, Angelica^ if my 
fortin’s made, will you marry me, an’ 
help to spend it *1 ’ 

“ ‘ Yes I will,’ says she. 

“I was so took by surprise, Geo’ge, 
when she sav dat, I sprung up on one 
elber, an’ felled down agin wid a howl, 
for two o’ my ribs had bin broke.” 

“ ‘ Neber mind de yells, Angelica,’ says 
I, ‘ it’s only my leetle ways. But tell 
me why you allers refuse me before 
an’ accep’ me now. Is it—de—de for¬ 
tin’?’ 

“ Oh, you should hab seen her pout 
w’en I ax dat. Her mout’ came out 
about two inch from her face. I could 
hab kissed it—but for de broken ribs.” 

“ ‘ No, Peter, for shame ! ’ says she, 
wid rijeous indignation. ‘De fortin’ 
hab nuffin to do wid it, but your own 
noble self-scarifyin’bravery in pre^ntin’ 
your buzzum to de Dey ob Algeers.” 

“ ‘ T’ank you, Angelica,’ says 1. ‘ Das 
all comfrably settled. You’s a good 
gall, kiss me now, an’ go away,’ 

“ So she gib me a kiss an’ I turn round 
an’ went sw-eetly to sleep on de back ob 
dat—for I w’as awrful tired, an’ de ribs 
was kreakin' badly.” 

“Did you marry Angelica?” asked 
our middy, with sympathetic interest. 

“ Marry her ! ob course I did. Two 
year ago. Don’ you know it’s her as 
cooks all our wittles ? ” 

“ How could I know, Peter, for you 
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never call her anything but ‘ cook' 1 
But I’m glad you have told me, for I'll 
regard her now with increased respect 
from this day forth.” 

“Das right, Geo’ge. You can’t pay 
’er too much respec’. Now we’ll go an’ 
look at de works.” 

Tlie part of the wall which the slaves 
were repairing was built of great blocks 
of artificial stone or concrete, which 
were previously ciust in wooden moulds, 
left to harden, and then put into their 
assigned ijlaces by slave-lafbour. As 
Foster was watching the conveyance of 
these blocks, it suddenly occurred to 
him that Hester Sommer’s father might 
be amongst them, and he scanned every 
face keenly as the slaves passed to and 
fro, but saw no one who answered to 
the description given him by the 
daughter. 

From this scrutiny he was suddenly 
turned by a sharp cry drawn from one 
of a group who were slowly carrying a 
heavy stone to its place. The cry was 
dmwn forth by the infliction of a cruel 
lash on the shouldei’s of a slave. He 
was a thin delicate youth with evidences 
of fatal consumption upon him. He 
had become faint from over-exertion, 
and one of the drivers had applied the 
whip by w^ay of stimulant. The eftect 
on tne poor youth was to cause him to 
stumble, and instead of making him 
lift better, made him rest l»s weight on 
the stone, thus overbalancing it, and 
bringing it dowm. In falling the block 
cau^t the ankle of the youth, who fell 
with a piercing shriek to the ground, 
where he lay in a state of insensibility. 

At this a tall bearded man, with 
heavy fetters on his strong limbs, 
sprang to the young man’s side, went 
down on his knees, and seizeid his 
hand. 

“ Oh ! Henri, my son,” he cried, in 
French ; but before he could say more 
a whip touched his back with a report 
like a pistol-shot, and the torn cotton 
shirt that he wore was instantly 
crimsoned with his blood. 

The man rose, and, making no more 
account of his fetters than it they had 
been straw^s, sprang like a tiger at the 
throat of his driver. He caught it, and 
the eyes and tongue of the cruel mon¬ 
ster w’ere protruding from his head 
before the enraged Frenchman could be 
tom away by four ^werful janissaries. 
As it was, they had to bind him hand 
and foot ere they w’ere able to carry 
him oflf—to torture, and probably to 
death. At the same time the poor, 
helpless form of Henri was borne from 
the place by two of his fellow-slaves. 

Or course a scene like this could not 
be witnessed unmoved by our midship¬ 
man. Indeed he would infallibly have 
rushed to the rescue of the bearded 
Frenchman if Peters powerful grip on 
his shoulder had not re.strained him. 

“Don’t l)e a fool, Geo’ge,’ he whis¬ 
pered. “Remember, we 7nust submit! ’ 

Fortunately for George, the guards 
around were too much interested in 
watching the struggle to observe liis 
state of mind, land it is doubtful wdiether 
he w'ould ha^■e been held back even by 
the negro if his attention had not at 
the moment been attracted by a tall 
man who came on the scene just then 
with another gang of slaves. 

One glance sufficed to tell who the 
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tall man was. Hester Sommers’ jior- 
trait had been a true one—tall, hand¬ 
some, strong ; and even in the haggard, 
worn, and profoundly sad face, there 
shone a little of the “ sweetness ” which 
his daughter Inul emphasis€*d. There 
were also the large grey eyes, the 
iioman liose, the iron-grey hair, inous- 
tiiche and Ix'ard, and the large mouth, 
although the “ smile ” had flea from the 
face and the “lovingness” from the I 
eyes. Foster w^as so sure of the man | 
that, as he drew' near to the place i 
•where he stood, he stepped forward 
and whispered “ Sommers.” 

The man started and turned pale as 
he looked keenly at our hero’s face. 

“No time to explain,” said the middy, j 
quickly. “Hester is well and safe/ \ 
See you again ! Hope on 1 ” ' 


“ What are you saying there ? ” thun¬ 
dered one of the drivers in Arabic. 

“What you say to dat feller? you 
raskill ! you w’hite slabe ! Come ’long 
lionie ! ” cried Peter the Great, seizing 
Foster by the collar and drj^ging him 
forcibly away, at the same time admin¬ 
istering several kicks so violent that his 
entire fi’ame seemed to be dislocated, 
while the janissaries burst into a laugh 
at the big negro’s seeming fury. 

“ Oh! Geo’ge, Geo’ge,” continued 
Peter, as he dragged the middy along, 
shaking him from time to time, “ youdl 
be de deaf ob me, an’ ob yourself too, if 
you don’t larn to svhm.it. An’ see, too, 
w'hat a hyijerkrite you make me ! I’s 
’bliged to kick hard, or dey wouldn’t 
b’lieve me in arnist,” 

“Well, well, Peter,” returned our 


hero, w ho at once understood his friend’s 
ruse to disiirrn suspicion, and get him 
away safely, “ you m^ed not call your¬ 
self a hypocrite this time, at all events, 
for your kicks and shakings have l.>een 
uncommonly real—much too real for 
comfort.” 

“ Didn’t I say I was hleeged to do it?” 
retorted Peter, with a pout that might 
have emulated that of his wife on the 
occasion of their engagement. “ D’you 
s’jK)se dem raskils don’ know a real kick 
from a sham one ? I was marciful too, 
for if Pd kicked as I covM^ dere w'ouldn’t 
be a whole bone in your carcass at dis 
momint ! You’s got to larn to be grate¬ 
ful, Geo’ge. Come along.” 

Conversing thus pleasantly, the w'hite 
slave and the blacK left the Kasha to¬ 
gether and descended into the town. 

{To be continued.) 
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horses w'ere tired, that the sun was 
beginning to touch the horizon, and 
that it was time to think of the night. 
And with his finder he pointed to a 


distant hamlet, w'here they might ob¬ 
tain food and shelter. To the village 
they rode. 

But strange to say there was nothing 
moving in it or around it. No smoke 
escajMid from the chimneys. Not a 
sound could be heard from it. 

They i*eache<l the first of the houses. 
No one at the ti-amp of the horses ran 
to see what the noise meant. They 
sliouted, they knocked, but no one 
answered. The houses were deserted. 

“ This is strange,” said Landrik; “ the 
Bretons onl}' leave their houses like this 
at the time of some great uprising.” 

The count started involuntarily, and 
instinctively looked tow'ards his castle 
at Glay 

No one could be found in the hamlet; 
but at last they succeeded in opening a 
door. In the deserted cabin they ate 
their evening me^il : and on a couch the 
knight slept till daylight, watched by 
Landrik, Kob, and Puk. 

Next morning there w'ere many 
reasons for anxiety. A second village 
was entered, deserted like the first. 
Then several bands of Bretons were 
seen, who disappeared as soon as the 
horsemen approached. In vain Land¬ 
rik tried to jairsne them. They were^ 


A t daybreak next morning a troop of | 
horsemen were on the march to the ! 
North. The count and countess rode | 
at their head. The countess was to 
accompany her husband as far as the 
chapel on Mount Faoueck, which the ; 
troop reached as the sun rose above the | 


horizon. 


The two entered the chapel, to pray | 
for the last time t^ether. she for him, ' 
and he for her. Then they came out | 
together, and in the threshold he em- , 
braced her. Then tearing himself from | 
her arms he sprang to nis horse and | 
w as off* at the gall(m. 

With him went Landrik his faithful ! 


squire, and his varlets Kob and Puk. 
Tlie castle he left in chaise of Romarik, 
Landrik’s cousin, in whom he could 


trust, and to whom he had given full 
instructions how to act in case of 


trouble. 

Clothilda returned in tears to her 
home. 

lentil evening the count sped on 
without saying a word. Then Landrik 
rode up to him, and reportetl that the j 



Deserted like the first." 
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lost to him in the thick underwoods | voices. In the middle of the verdant ; In those days, though Christianity 

that then dotted the face of Brittany. i waves rose St. Michael’s Mount, and, had been preached in Brittanv, and 

Only one thing he was sure of, and ! clothed in green, lay Mount Dol, with , monasteries and churches had been 

that was that the people seemed to be I two huge menhirs on its summit, stand* j built in numbers, the people cared 

following the same roiid as his master ; ing out in striking blackness against nothing for the new religion. Teutates 

Who were these men ? What were the flames of the setting sun. i and Koridwen seemed to be as strongly 



Back 1 sons of the oak I ” 


they doing here ? As the sun was set- I 
ting the cavalcade came out on the vast 
plain which stretches along by St. 
Alichael’s Ba^, with the isolated hill of 
Mount Dol rising in its centre. 

A den.se forest then filled this space, 
looking like an immense ocean, with its 
mighty undulations and mysterious 


“ Look there, master!” said the squire, 
pointing towards the Druidic stones. 
“ There is quite a nation gathered. 
Now I know why the villages are 
deserted and the people all on the 
roads. On ]\Iount Dol to-night there 
is some strange ceremony in nonour of 
the Gaulish gods.” 


planted in the soil as the mysterious 
stones which .served them for altars. 
The character of the Breton has changed 
but little. With the same fidelity and 
heroism that he would fight for his 
faith to-day did he fight for the faith 
of his fathers then. 

Karl the Great had conquered Brit- 
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tany, but he had not subdued it. Now 
that the people no longer felt the weight 
of his iron hand they were returning to 
their old superstitions—gathering in 
the forests, on the inountains, by de¬ 
serted ci*eeks ; lending a fanatic ear to 
the fierce divinities who spoke in the 
oak-boughs, and whose inesstige was 
ei er, “ Bretons, arise and lie free ! ” 

“Master,” said Landrik, “I liave 
heard that these fiends in liuman form 
sacrifice Christians as living victims. 
Let us avoid passing by Mount Dol.” 

“ See if there is another i*oad througli 
the forest,” replied the knight. 

While his squire and pages descended 
the hill in different directions, he re¬ 
mained alone on the summit, and from 
his horse’s back surveyed the horizon. 

The sun was .sinking in the ocean, 
and seemed to cix>wn Blount Dol with 
a wreath of fire. And even at the dis¬ 
tance, so clear was the liglit that the 
least movement of the crowd on its 
summit could be seen. Arms and wea¬ 
pons and boughs were convulsively 
shaken ; then the line of the thousands 
of heads sank down as if the multitude 
had knelt. Then a flame shot upwards 
to the sky, and the echo of a mighty 
shout reached his ears. 

Kob and Puk reapneared at the same 
moment, and Landrik came imme¬ 
diately after them. 

There was but one road to the north 
througli the forest, and that passed at 
the foot of Mount Dol. 

“ Heaven \ye praised ! ” said Efflam. 
“They will not be able to boast that 
tliey turned from his road the repre¬ 
sentative of the emperor ; ” and he set 
off at a gallop. 

Landrik was one of those who had 
been educated in the rough school of 
passive oliedience, and who never 
though of argument when the moment 
of action had come. 

He warned the two varlets to keep on 
their guard as they followed, and went 
in pursuit of his master. 

The thickness of the forest, in which 
the road was almost lost, allowed no¬ 
thing to be seen of what was passing 
at the menhirs, but, as the cavalcade 
ap])roached, the noise increased. 

Night was clo.sing in. 

A turn in the road brought the tra¬ 
vellers out on an open space at the 
foot of the hill. As they entered the 
clearing the Bretons shouted and came 
thronging down on them, every hand 
with a weapon, eager to seize their 
piey. 

Efflam drew the sword which had 
been given him by the monk, and 
Landrik and the pages brought their 
spears to the ready. 

“ Back ! ” shouted a voice so powerful 
that all other voices were silent. “Back, 
sons of the oak ! The gods who speak 
through me tell you still to wait.” 

The multitude moved aside to the 
right and left, and there, on the flat toil 
of the dolmen, stood a woman. Hold¬ 
ing the golden .sickle in her hand, she 
glided from comer to corner, where the 
smoking braziers held the slowly-dying 
fires. 

The Druidess was young, but on her 
pale features were the traces of rare 
beauty and great grief. Her tall figure, 
her strange gestures, her long hair 
floating in the wind, the unearthly 
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gleam in her dark, bright eyes, gave a revolt takes place in the country, she 
her the true look of a prophetess, and it is who fans the flame. Every time a 

no one could see her unmoved as she Frankish chief falls in an ambush, she 

proudly stoo<l with her white robe, it is who has spread the snare.” 

])ure as snow, in the grey shadows of ' The count remained in silent thought 
the growing twilight, towering above as he listened to his souire; he was 

the crowd so strangely grouped around thinking of her he had lert at Olay, 

her. “ In short,” continued Landrik, 

As .soon as she Inul sjioken there was 1 “ things in Brittany look bad for the 
silence on the hillside. All that could | emperor and for us. I would give a 
be heard was the sigh of the breeze good deal to be safe in Neustria.” 
among the boughs of the forest and the | And next morning Landrik had his 
sough of the ocean on the shore. I wish. Neustria was then peopled either 

“Efflam of Glay-Acquin,” continued by Romano-Gauls or Franks. Those 
the Druidess, “you can go your way. My , who were later on to give it the name of 
gods will not that you die. They spoke Normandy had only just begun to ap- 
to me as you were coming ; tliey are pear on its coasts, not, liowever, as con- 
speaking to me now. They tell me that querors, but as stray adventurers, 
some day you may be the means of our During the first day the travellers 
deliverance, and for us to be free you saw no sign of the Northmen, and, with 
must live ! Go forth then without fear, a blessing on their lips, they bade fare- 
But know that the oaks of Brittanv well to wild and sombre Brittany, and 
will thrill with joy when you come back | looked ahead over the fertile valleys 
beneath their bough.s, and that if you and green hills and rich farms of 
will, their sacred foliage will crown you 1 Neu.stria. 

king ! Go ! ” | But next day as they reached the 

“Who art thou 'I ” .said tlie knight, ^ top of a liigher range than the rest, 
“ to speak to me in such words as these ? another picture greeted them. Below' 
I have seen you before, but I know' not ' them w as a village in flames and the 
w'here.” blackened ruins w'ere still smoking. 

“Efflam,” said the Druidess, and her The cultivated fields had been devas- 
voice told of tenderness and anger, tated, and the ground w'as strewn with 
“ seek not to read my face or know' my corpses of men and beasts. In the 

name. I am one w'ho has suftered, and distance, the valley was on fire, and 

has not forgotten. I am the incarna* masses of flame and smoke w'ere rising 
tion of our hopes and sorrows! My to the sky. Not a living creature w'as 
name is Liberty! My name is Yen- to be seen. 

geance ! Go ! ” Impatient to know' the cause of this 

And the knight, thinking further | w'ide destruction, Efflam continued his 
question useles.s, resumed his jouniey. journey at full speed tow'ards the an- 
For an hour the little group of horse cient city of Bayeux, the ramparts of 
men rode in silence. w Inch could be seen on the horizoin 

“ Master,” then said Landrik, “why Tow’ards the city a confused crow’d 

did you not ask me w'ho the woman was rushing. A strange crow’d it w’l^ 

W'as ?” as the knight found w'hen he neared it. 

“Did you know’ her?” .said Efflam. Not only w’ere there "irriors amongst 

“ As if I did not! It w’as Morgana ! ” it, but tow’iifolk, farmers, and serts, all 

“ Morgana! That is the name of a armed, all carrying spoil, all mising 
fairy.” loud shouts of anger and victory. 

“Do you not think it suits the sor- To get at the meaning of the mystery 
ceress ? She assumed it in place of her the quicker, Efflam took to the fields, 
ow'ii, and the Bretons keep her real and leaving the city to the side of him, 
name a secret.” as its gates might be closed against 

“ A secret ? ” I him, he rode straight for the crow'd. 

“ I have often tried to fathom it, but At its head marched the baron who 
in vain. All I can discover is that she commanded in Bayeux in the name of 
is a relative or favourite of King the Emperor Lodwig. In him Count 
Morvan. One thing is certain, that she Efflam fortunately recognised one of 
has constituted herself the avenger of his old companions in arms, and on 
his death. For ten years she has been making himself know n he w'as at once 
at w’ork. By I know’ not w'hat devices i told w'hat he w'ished to know, 
she has gained unbounded influence | A band of Northmen had appeared 
over her countrymen, w ho look upon on the coast and marched up the valley 
her as a sort of divinity. Every time of the Seine to Rouen; they had cap- 




tured and pillaged that city, and then 
returning, extended their ravages over 
the plain seen by Count Efflain. Laden 
with booty, they were on their wav 
back to their shi])s at the river mouth 
when the Neustrian count had attacked 
them at the head, not only of his 
troops, but of the popula% whom he 
had armed witli forks and scythes, and 
axes and iion bars, and heavy clubs. 

The Northmen wei-e taken unawares. 
They had just reached the shore and 
were preparing to embark, when the 
Neustrian avahinche .swept down and 
annihilated them. A few had escaped 
to theship.s, and fled full sail to sea. 

Tlie victors had recaptured their 
goods, and were returning triumphantly 
home. 

“ This time at least,” said the leivder 
of the band, “Neustria is .saved from 
the Northmen ! Honour to Count Bay¬ 
ard, for to hini belongs the prai.se !’ ’ 

“ Count Bayard ! ” said Efflam ; “ he 
it is I seek, where is he now ? ” 

“Not far from the place where we 
fought! Alas ! lie is wounded.” 

“Dangerously 1 ” 

“ I fear so, but you can see for your¬ 
self at the Castle of Honnefleur, for 
there we took him after the battle.” 

Honnefleur, then only a castle, is now 
Honfleur. 

Efflam remained for an hour with the 
baron, and then set out to find Bayard. 
As his party reached the heights, the 
Bay of Honfleur lay rounding in front 
of him, and the sun was setting in the 
sea. Never had he seen a greener 
valley, a more splendid horizon, or a j 
finer view. But all his looks were ' 
directed to the tower of the castle, 
from which a black flag floated in the 
wind. 

Vigilant sentinels were on guard at 
all the entrances and fortified ways 
round the castle, but the count h;id 
only to give his name to be passed in, j 
and after a delay of a few minutes he 
was admitted. 

The archer, who came forward as 1 
guide, took him along* the ramparts, and 
led the way into a large room on the 
level of the main ward. 

The scene in the room was an im¬ 
pressive one. 

At the end was a bed raised on a plat¬ 
form. The bedding fell over on one of : 
the sides, and on it were stains of blood. I 

Count Bayard was sitting up, leaning 
on a pile of cushions, his noble counte¬ 
nance pallid with approaching death. 

With his hands crossed on nis breast, ^ 
he gazed upwards with that strange, 
pious look we see on the recumbent 
effigies in our cathedrals. 

I pright by his side stood a monk; I 
and on the other side knelt the weeping I 
wife and children of the dying man. | 
Behind the platform was the war-horse | 
which, after the custom in those days, i 
had bwn brought for his master to see I 
and stroke for the last time. And close 
to the bed were three Danish hounds, 
the oldest of which had ventured on to 
the first step and sat looking pitifully 
at his master, while the others lay be¬ 
hind, and every now and then uttered 
a low, sorrowful whine. 

In the presence of the animals there 
was nothing unusual in the ninth cen¬ 
tury. The time was then not distant 
when it had been the custom to bury 
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the war-horse with his master. And I “Efflam,” whispered he at length, 
the time was soon to conie when the ] “you have come too late. But those 


••Upright by his side stood a monk." 


favourite dog was to be sculptured on 
its master’s tomb. 

After a short silence Bayard closed 
his eyes, and then, looking round the 
room, said, 

“Did I hear that Count Efflam had 
come ? ” 

The great emperors god.son stepped 
forward, and Bayard with difficulty 
grasjied him by the hand, while a joyous 
smile lighted up his face. 

“ Ah ! here you are, my brave Armo- 
rican ! I am glad to see 3 "OU 3 "et again. 
In my last hour you remind me of 
many a glorious deed. But if you have 
aught to say to me, be quick, for little 
time is left me t-o speak.” 

Efflam was too full of grief to speak, 
but he held forth the second sword 
given him at Glay ; and the sword said 
enough. He took it from its sheath 
and laid it in front of the dying man, 
repeating as he did so the words on it: 

“France and Karl.” 

Bayard started at the sight. His 
eyes brightened ; his lips trembled. His 
body seemed galvanised by the mys¬ 
terious weapion w hich had appeared in 
his agony, and which gleamea in a ray 
of sunlight that streamed in through 
the lofty window*. 

He seemed to read the w’ords on the 
blade; he seemed to recogni.se the 
sacred sword ; and then he drew* him¬ 
self up to touch the steel, and shouted 
his battle-cry. 

And suddenly, amid the silence, came 
in echo the neigh of his war-horse. 

And he fell back exhausted. 

One united sob of sorrow* came from 
all in the room. 

The corntess threw* her arms round 
her seven children, as if to reunite all 
that w’as left to her. 

For a few seconds all remained silent 
and still, as if turned to stone. Then 
Efflam gently took aw*ay the sw ord, and 
bent over his old com[*ade, who slowly 
came back to consciousness. 


who sent you know that I nev*er failed 
in w*ord or oath. I cannot come, but— 
thank heaven!—when at the rendezvous 
my name is called there w*ill be two 
instead of one to answ*er.” 

Then turning his head, he said :— 

“ Amau^ and Berenger, come here !” 

Tw*o fair-haired lads rose from the 
weeping group round the mother, and 
came to the bedside. Tlie same day 
had seen them both born, and they 
were now in their twentieth 3 ’ear. 

“ My sons,” said Baj*ard, “ take that 
sword—take it both of 3 *ou—and both 
of you take your father’s place.” 

The twins laid their rigiit hands on 
the sword, and lifted it, holding it up¬ 
right aloft between them as w ith one 
voice they answered, 

“ We are ready ! What are w e to 
dol” 

“Count Efflam will tell you. To¬ 
morrow you will go with him.” 

At these words the poor mother gave 
a scream of terror. 

“ Courage,” said Bayard. “ Duty w ill 
have it so, and the boys have under¬ 
stood. Is not that true, my sons ? ” 



Two instead of one." 


The twins looked up, and in that 
frank, outspoken glance the father saw 
a valiant and honourable future. 

“ Good ! Good ! my young lions,” 
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said he, with a smile of pride. “ But 
listen to the end. Amaury, you came 
into the world Hist, and you will first 
gird this sword hy your side Keep it 
for a day. The next day let Berenger 
keep it, and so do day by day, in turn. 
In battle, If one falls the other is to 
take it. If the other falls you will 
learn that the sword is to come back to 
our old home, and your mother will 
bring up your brothers worthy to in¬ 
herit it in tuni, so that the reigning 
emperor may say, ‘ Count Bayard is 
not dead. He lives in his sons ! ’ And 
now my two eldest, you have my 
blessing.” 

The twins bent down and received 
their father’s last kiss, and then they 
knelt, and on them he placed his 
trembling hands. 

After a short silence Count Bayard 
turned to Efflam, and in a low voice 
gave him certain secret instructions as 
to the boys. 

“ My sons now belong to you,” said 
he, as he finished in a louder voice. 
“ Amaury, Berenger, you hear, do you 
not I Count Efflam will be to you as I 
have been; ” and on the bed of agony 
the hands of the brothers clasped those 
of the knight. 

Bayard brightened for a moment, and 
then visibly sank. 

“ Thanks,” said he to Efflam ; “ tell 
them that the chief danger is here ! 
The Northmen ! the Northmen ! For 


' the last time, thanks, and—farewell! 

Only a few minutes are left to me; I 
I owe them to her who has made me a 
father seven times, and whom I have 
: loved so well.” 

I By a supreme efl’ort he turned to his 
family and opened his arms. 

But as the group closed round him 
there came a crv that froze their hearts. 
The widow and orphans shrank back 
appalled. Count Bayard, motionless 


and livid, lay dead, with his eyes closed 
I and his fingers on the sword. 

I ♦ 

I Two da\\s afterwards Efflam left the 
I castle, taking with him Amaury and 
Berenger. 

I The mother’s grief was terrible, but 
all she said they left her was, “ TKeir 
I father entrusted them to you, count, 
and I give them to you. They are yours 
! now ! Good-bye ! ” 




“To the Rescue I” A February Scene off the Fifeshire Coast. 
(Drawn for the Boy’t Oirn Paper by Henry Shields.) 
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THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed, 

Author of "A Dog toUh a Bad yame,'’ “ Tho Fifth Form at St. Dominie's/* etc., etc. 


CHAPTER Xn.—ARTHUR PUTS TWO AND TWO TOGETHER. 


S IR Digby Oakshott, of Oakshott 
Park, Baronet, was down on his 
luck. 

His heart had been set on 
his house single-handed by a brilliant 
discovery of the miscreants to whom it 
•owed its present disgrace. 

It had seemed to him a short and 
'oasy cut to immortality. They might 
>8ome day record his distingui^ed ser¬ 
vices on a slab in the chapel. At any 
mte, if he could do all he proposed to 
do, the prefects would never nave the 
face to molest him for some time to 
xrome, or pile up impositions on him in 
the brutal way they were doing at 
present. 

Alas! the Baronet was no nearer 
having a tablet in the chapel at the 
^end of the week than he was at the 
beginning. His “clues” on which he 
had depended one after another played 
him false, and he was fast commg to 
the end of his tether. 

It had been a busy week for him. 
He had had three or four fights a day 
with outraged suspects, and had not in¬ 
variably got the best of them. Besides, 
in his devotion to the public service 
his private duties had been neglected, 
and the pile of impositions haa grown 
with compound interest. Worst of ail, 
his own familiar friend had lifted up 
his heel against him, and had openly 
gibed at his efforts. This was “the 
most unkindest cut of all,” and Sir 
Digby felt it deeply. 

“What’s the use of going on fooling 1” 
said Arthur, one evening, when the 
tension was becoming acute. “ Why 
can’t you shut up making an ass of 
yourself ? ” 

“Look here, Arthur, old man,” said 
the Baronet, deprecatingly, “I don’t 
want to be jawed by you. It’s no 
business of yours.” 

“What I can’t make out,” pursued 
his friend, sarcastically, “ is why you 
haven’t tried to smell the chaps out by 
means of Smiley. Now, if you let 
Smiley have a good sniff of that bit of 
rope on your watch chain, and then 
turn him out into the square, he’d ferret 
them out for you, and go halves in the 
tablet.” 

In an unlucky moment, in the first 
flush of anticipation^ the Baronet had 
weakly confided to his friend his idea 
about the tablet. Now he would gladly 
have swallowed the fatal confession. 

He coloured up deeply, and said, 

“I tell you what, old man, if it’s 
coming to a regular row between us 
two, hadn’t you better say so at once, 
and ffet done with it ?” 

“Who says anything about a row? 
All I say is, you’re in a precious good 
way of getting yourself Kicked round 
the house, the way you’re going on; and 
I don’t much mind if I’m ask^ to lead 
off. Then they’d be able to stick the 


date of your decease on the tablet, my 
bov.” 

“ You’d better try to kick me, that’s 
all,” said Dig. 

“ I’ll see what I can do for you some 
day. But, I say. Dig, can’t you see 
what a howling ass you’re m^ing of 
yourself ? ” 

“No, I don’t know so much about 
asses as you do,” responded Dig. 

“ Dare say not. If you were in the 
company of one all day long, as I am, 
you’d soon throw it up. I tell you, 

Here the speaker suddenly broke off 
and looked affectionately at the troubled 
face of his old chum. 

“Look here, Dig, old man, I don’t 
want to have a row,with you, no more 
do you. I vote we don’t.” 

“Hang a row,” said Dig. “But it 
seems to me, Arthur, you don’t care 
twopence whether the chap’s found out 
or not.” 

Arthur’s face clouded over. 

“Perhaps I do, perhaps I don’t. I 
don’t see we’re called upon to show 
them up.” 

“ But look what a mess the house is 
in till they’re bowled out. We’ll never 
get hold of a bat all the season.” 

“Jolly bad luck, I know, but we must 
lump it, Dig. You must drop fooling 
about with your clues, and counter¬ 
mand the tablet. Don’t get in a wax, 
now. I’ve got my reasons.” 

“ Whatever do you mean ? Do you 
know who it was, then ? Come in! 
Who’s there ? ” 

The intruder was the “ Baby ” Jukes, 
who carried half a dozen letters in his 
hand, one of which he presented to the 
two chums. 

“ One for you,” said he. “ 'They’re 
all the same. Wake gave Bateson and 
me a penny a piece for writing them 
out, and we knocked off twenty. He 
says he’d have sent you one a piece, 
only he knows you’ve not two ideas 
between you. Catch hold.” 

And he departed, smiling sweetly, 
with his tongue in his cheex, just in 
time to avoid a Cjesar flung by the in¬ 
dignant Baronet at his head. 

“ Those kids are getting a drop too 
much,” said Dig. “Theyve no more 
respect for their betters than Smiley 
has. What’s this precious letter ? ” 

The letter was addressed to “ Messrs. 
Herapath and Oakshott,” and was 
signed by Wake of the Fifth, although 
written in the inelegant hand of Master 
Jukes the Baby. 

“ Here’s a game ! ” exclaimed Arthur, 
reading aloud. “ On her Majesty’s 
service. Oyez, oyez, oyez ! ” 

“What does that mean?” inquired 
Dig. “It sounds like a pig grunt¬ 
ing.” 

“No, it’s all right; it’s what the fel¬ 
lows say at the Old Bailey when they 


ask the chap if he has any objection to 
be hung.” 

“ Go on,” said Dip. 

“‘Central Criminal Court, Grand- 
court. The assizes will open this even¬ 
ing in the forum at 6.30 sharp. You 
are hereby summoned on urgent busi¬ 
ness. Hereof fail not at your peril.’ ” 

“What does that mean?” again in¬ 
quired Dig. “What right has Wake 
to threaten us ? ” 

“Bless you, that’s only what they 
say in Court. Don’t you see it’s all a 
spree ? ” 

Dig was dense this evening. 

“ I wish I could see where the spree 
comes in,” he replied. 

“ Don’t you see. Wake, whose father 
is a pettifogging lawyer, is going to 
get up a make-believe law court-^I 
heard nim talk about it last term—in¬ 
stead of the regular debating evening. 
The best of it is, we kids shall all be in 
it instead of getting stuck on the back 
bench to clap, as we generally are.” 

“ He’s no business to tell us to fail 
not at our peril,” growled Dig. “ What 
will they do ? ” 

“ Try somebody for murder, perhaps, 
or—why, of course ! ” exclaimed Ar- 
thui\ “ they’ll have somebody tried for 
the Bickers row ! ” 

“ By the way,” said Dip, returning to 
the great question on his mind, “ you 
never told me if you really knew who 
did it.” 

Arthur’s face clouded again. 

“How should I know?” said he, 
shortly. “WTiat’s the use of talking 
about it ? ” 

There was something mysterious in 
Herapath’s manner which disturbed 
his fnend. It was bad enough not to 
be backed up in his own schemes, but 
to feel that nis chum knew something 
toa^he did not, was very hard on Sir 

§ow he recalled it, Arthur had all 
along been somewhat reserved about 
the business. He had made sport of 
other fellows’ theories, but he had never 
disclosed his o vn. Yet it was evident 
he had his own ideas on the subject. 
Was it come to this, that after all tnese 
terms of confidence and alliance a petty 
secret was to come between them and 
cloud the hitherto peaceful horizon of 
their fellowship ? 

Digby, perhaps, did not exactly put 
the idea into these pwtical words, but 
the matter troubled nim quite as much. 

Now, it is my intention, at this place, 
generously to disclose to the reader 
what was hidden from Sir Digby Oak¬ 
shott, Baronet, and from every one else 
at Grandcourt—namely, that Arthur 
Herapath was fully persuaded in his 
own mind that he knew the name of the 
arch offender in the recent outragCj and 
was resolved through thick and thin to 
shield him from detection. He was 
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perfectly^ aware that in so doing he 
made himself an accessory after the 
fact, but that w'ls a risk he w’as pre- 
pan^ to run. Only it decided him to 
keep his knowledge to himself. 

Arthur was not a particularly sharp 
boy. His qualities were chiefly of the 
bulldoff order. He did not take things 
in witn the rapidity of some fellows, 
but when he did get his teeth into a 
fact he held on like grim death. 

So it was now. In the first excite¬ 
ment of the discovery he had been as 
much at sea and as wild in his conjec¬ 
tures as anybody. But after a little he 
stumbled upon a piece of evidence which 
ave him a serious turn, and had kept 
im serious ever since. 

On the morning of the discovery, 
Arthur, being in the neighbourhood 
of the “boot-box,” thought he would 
have a look round. How fascinating to 
some of us is the scene of a tragedy 
after the event! It may be the most 
commonplace hole-and-corner imagin¬ 
able—the scenes of tragedie.s frequently 
are—but we would not exchange it for 
a plot of the Elysian Fields. How de- 
ligntful it is to point to the trar^led- 
down grass and be able to say, “ lliat’s 
where the fight was,” and to the gap in 
the hedge and say, “That’s where his 
body was dragged.” Talk of the beau¬ 
ties of nature, give us the trampled- 
down grass and the hole in the hedge 
for our money ! And if by groping 
about we can find a waistcoatH^utton, 
or a pawn-ticket, or a handful of liair, 
or the end of a cane—oh, we w’ouldn’t 
have missed it for all the diamond- 
fields of Africa! Once, when I was a 
boy, I walked down a lane where a 
famous murder had just taken place. 
It was thrilling ! I found a bootlace, 
and saw the footmarks in the muddy 
clay ! \Miat had I done to deserve 
sucn bliss? It turned out afterwards 
that the tragedy had happened at the 
other end of the lane, but it didn’t 
much matter. Both ends were very 
much alike, and no doubt I might have 
found a bootlace, and seen mai^s in the 
mud in the right place as well as the 
wrong ! 

But to return to Arthur. There was 
no fear of his mistaking the place; he 
had been there before, and seen Mr. 
Bickers come out of the sack. Every¬ 
thing was pretty much as it had been 
left. The sack lay in the comer where 
it had been thrown, and the cord, all 
except the piece which the Baronet had 
secured, was there too. On the dusty 
floor could clearly be perceived the 
place where !Mr. Bickers had rolled 
about in his uncomfortable shackles 
during the night, and on the ledge of 
the dim window which let light into 
the boot-box from the lobby still stood 
the tumbler w^hich Arthur himself had 
. oflSciously fetched an hour or two ago. 

* One or two things occurred to Artnur 
which had not previously struck him. 
One was that the door of the boot-box 
was a very 'harrow one, and, closing-to 
by a spring, it would either have nad 
to be held open or propped open while 
Bickers was being hauled in by 
his captors. He founa that to hold it 
open wide he would have to get be¬ 
hind it and shut himself up between it 
and the stairs. Most Hkely, all hands 
being required for securing the victim. 


the captors -would have taken the pre¬ 
caution to prop the door open by some 
means so as to be ready for their deep- 
laid and carefully-prepared scheme. 

So Arthur groped about and dis¬ 
covered a twisted-up -wedge of paper, 
which, by its battered look and peculiar 
shape, had evidently been stuck at 
some time under the door to keep it 
from closing-to. He quietly jxicketed 
this pri^e on the chance of its being 
useful, and, after possessing himself of 
the sack and cord, and two wax vestas 
lying on the floor, one of which had 
been lit and the other had not, he pre¬ 
pared to quit the scene. As he was 
going upstairs he caught sight of one 
other ooject—not, how^ever, on the 
floor, but on the ledge of the cornice 
above the door. This was a match-box, 
of the kind usually sold by street arabs 
for a halfpenny. 

Arthur tried to reach it, but could 
not get at it even by jumping. 

“ The fellow who put that there must 
have been over six feet,” said he to 
himself. 

With some trouble he got a stick and 
tipped the box oflf the ledge, and as he 
did so it occurred to him tiiat, wher^ 
the dust lay a quarter of an inch thick 
on the ledge, and whereas the match¬ 
box had no similar coating of dust, but 
was almost clean, it must have been 
put up there recently. 

He opened the box and looked inside. 
It contained -w’ax vestas, -with curiously 
coloured purple heads, which on ex¬ 
amination corresponded exactly -with 
the matches he had picked up on the 
floor of the boot-box. 

“Oh,” said Arthur to himself, very 
red in the face, “ here’s a go ! ” and he 
bolted up to his room. 

Dig, as it happened, was out, not 
altogether to his cnum’s regret, who set 
himself, wuth somewhat curious agita¬ 
tion, to examine his booty. 

First of all he examined once more 
the match-box and satisfied himself 
that there was no doubt about the 
identity of its contents with the stray 
vestas he had picked up. 

The result was decisive. The box 
had been placed above the door very 
recently by some one who, unless he 
stood on a form or climbed on some¬ 
body else’s back, must have been more 
than six feet high. No one puts matches 
above doors by accident. Whoever put 
it there must have meant it—and, more 
than that, must have opened it and 
dropped one out inside the boot-box. 

“Now,” considered the astute Arthur, 
“ it was pitch dark when Bickers was 
collared; lights were out, and the fel¬ 
lows thought they’d have a glim handy 
in case of need. They struck one and 
spilt one, and shoved the box up there 
in case they should want it again. I 
say ! what a clever chap I am ! The 
tall chap this box belongs to did the 
job, eh 

An expert might possibly find a flaw 
in this clue, but Arthur was a little 
proud of himself. 

Next he spread out the sack and 
inspected the cord. There was not 
much to help him here, one would sup¬ 
pose, and yet Arthur, feeing once on a 
good tack, thought it worth his while 
to look closely at these two relics. 

The sack was not the ordinary type 


of potato-sack which most people asso¬ 
ciate with the tern), but more like a 
large canvas pillow-case, such as some 
article of furniture might be packed in,, 
or which might be used to envelop a. 
small bath and its contents on a railw’ay 
journey. Arthur perceived that it had 
feeen turned insidfe out, and took the 
trouble to reverse it. It was riddled 
with holes, some of them to admit the 
running cords -w-hich had closed round 
the neck and elbows of the unfortunate 
Mr. Bickers, and some, notably that in 
the region of the n<^e, made hastily 
with the motive of giving the captive 
a little ventilation. 

Arthur could not help thinking, as he 
turned the sack outside in, that it would 
have been nicer for Mr. Bickers to have 
the comparatively clean side of the can¬ 
vas next to his face instead of the very 
grimy and travel-stained surface whicn 
had fallen to his lot. 

But these speculations gave place to 
other emotions as he discovered two 
black initials painted on the canvas, 
and still legible under their covering of 
dirt and grease. There was no mis¬ 
taking them, and Arthur gave vent to 
a whistle of consternation as he deci¬ 
phered an “ M. R.” 

Now, as Arthur and everybody else 
knows, “M. R.” nnay mean Midland 
Railway, but the Midland Railway is 
not six feet two inches, and does not 
carry wax vestas about him, or drop 
them on the floor of the boot-box. 

Arthur gaped at those initials for 
fully three minutes, and then hurriedly 
hid the sack away in the cupboard. 

He had still one more point to clear 
up. He pulled the wedge of paper out 
or his pocket and Ijegan nervously to 
unroll it. It was frayed and black 
where the door had ground it against 
the floor; but, on beginning to open it, 
it turned out to be a portion of a tom 
newspaper. It was a “ Standard ” of 
February 4th — two days ago — and 
Arthur whistled again and turned pale 
as he saw a stamp and a postmark on 
the front page, and read a fragment of 
the address—“ . . . ford. Esq., Grand- 
court.” 

“ That settles it^ clean ! ” he mut¬ 
tered to himself. “ I say ! who’d have 
thought it! ” 

Then he sat do-wn and went over the 
incidents of the last twenty-four hours 

Last night—it is sad to have to record 
it—Arthur had been out in the big 
square at half-past nine, when he shoula 
have been in bed. He had been over to 
find a ball which he had lost during the 
morning while playing catch w’ith Dig 
out of the windo-w. On his way back 
—he remembered it now—he h^ had 
rather a perilous time. First of all he 
had nearly run into the arras of Brans- 
combe, the captain of Bickers’s house, 
who was inconveniently prowling about 
at the time, probably in search of soine 
truant of his o\m house. Then in 
doubling to avoid this danger he had 
dimly sighted Mr. Bickers himself, 
tcddng a starlight walk on Railsford’s 
side of the square. Finally, in his 1^ 
bolt home, he had encountered Rails- 
ford stalking moodily under the shadow 
of his own nouse, and too preoccupied 
to notice, still less -to challenge, the 
truant. 

All this Arthur remenil)ered now. 




and, carrying his mind a day or two 
further back, he recalled Mr. Bickers's 
uninvited visit to the house—Arthur 
had painful cause to remember it—and 
Railsfords evident resentment of the 
intrusion, and the threatenings of 
slaughter which had been bandied about 
between the two houses ever since. 

“ Why,” said Arthur to himself, “ it’s 1 
as clear as a pikestaff. I see it all now. ; 
Bickers said it was about a quarter to I 
ten when he was collared. "No fellows | 
would be about then, and certainly no 
one would know that he would be passing 
our door, except Marky. Marky must ' 
have been actually hanging about for i 
him when I passed ! What a pity I ' 
didn’t stop to see the fun. Yes, he’d i 
got his sack ready, and had jammed ' 
the door open with this paper, and got I 
his matches handy. Bicters would 
never see him till he came close up, 
and then Markv would have the sack 
on in two twos before he could halloa. 
My eye ! I would never have believed 
it of Markv. Served Bickers right, of 
cour.se. ana it’ll be a lesson to him: ' 
but it’ll be hot for Marky if he’s founa i 
out. Bickers sf^s there may have been 
more than one mllow on the job, but I ' 
don’t fancy it. If Mark had had any¬ 
body he’d have got me to help him, 
because it would be all in the lamilv, , 
and I’d be bound to keep it dark. 
Wouldn’t he turn green if he knew I’d 
twigged him ‘i Anyhow, I’ll keep it as 
close as putty now, and help him worry 
through. Very knowing or Kim to go 
with a candle and let him out this 
morning, and look sostruck all of a heap. 
He took me in regularly.” 

Arthur said this to himself in a tone I 
which implied that if Mark had been 
able to take him in, it was little to be 
wondered at that all the rest of the 
house had been hoodwinked. 

“ Hard luck,” thought he, condescend¬ 
ingly. “ I daren’t tell Dig. He’s such 
a gossip, it would be all over the place 
in a day. Wonder if I’d best let Mnrky 
know I’ve spotted him ? Think not. 
He wouldn’t like it, and as long as he’s 
civil I’ll back him up for Daisy’s sake.” 

Then, having stumbled on to the | 
thought of home, it occurred to him ' 
that since the opening day, when he ’ 
had sent a postcard to announce his 
arrival, he had not yet troubled his i 
relatives with a letter this term. It | 
was a chance, while he was in the : 
humour, to polish them oft* now ; so he | 
took up his pen and thus discoursed to ' 
his indulgent sister: | 

“ Dear Da,—Mark’s all right so far. I 
He doesn’t hit it with a lot of the chaps, 
and now and then we hate him, but ne ; 
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lets Dig and me alone, and doesn’t in¬ 
terfere with Smiley. I hope you and 
he keep it up, iiecause it would make 
me look rather foolish if it was all off, 
es]>ecially as Dimsdale and one or two 
of the chaps happen to have heard 
about it, and have bets on that it won’t 
last over the summer holidays. 

“I'm getting on very well, and working 
hard at Frencli. Je suis allant d, com- 
vu ncn' translater unr. chose par Moliere le 
trochahi term si je suis hon. There’s a 
lowling row on in the house just now. 
Bickers got nobbled and sacked the 
other night and shoved in the boot-box, 
and no))ody knows who did it. I’ve a 
notion, but I’m bound to keep it dark 
for the sake of a mutual friend. It 
would be as rough as you like for him 
if it came out. But I believe in assis¬ 
tant un hoiteux chien au travers de la 
stile ; so I’m keeping it all dark. Pons- 
ford has been down on us like a sack of 
coals. They’ve shoved forward our 
dinner-hour to one o’clock, so we’re 
regularly dished over the Sports, 
especialfy as Saturday afternoon has 
been changed into morning. The house 
will go to the dogs now, mais que est les 
odds si lonateinps que vous etes hereuses ? 
Dig sends his love. He and I remem¬ 
ber the loved ones at home and try to 
be good. By the way, do you think 
pater could go another five lx>b ? I’m 
awfully hard up, my dear Daisy, and 
should greatly like not to get into evil 
ways and borrow from Dig. Can you 
spare me a photograph to stick up on 
the mantelpiece to remind me of you 
always 1 You needn’t send a cabinet 
one, because they cost too much. I’d 
sooner have a carte-de-visite and the 
rest in stamps, if you don’t mind. I’m 
doing my best to give Marky a leg up. 
I could get him into a row and a half if 
I liked, but for your sake I’m keeping 
it all dark. I hope you’ll come down 
soon. It will be an awful game if you 
do, and I’ll promise to keep the fellows 
from grinning. Maintenant^ il faut que 
je close haut. Donnezmon amour d mere 
etphre et esperant ^pji^ vous Hes tout droit^ 
souvenez me vofre aiinant frh'Cy Akthur 
Herapath. Dig envoie son amour d 
torn.” 

Daisy might hav^e been still more 
affected by triis brotherly effusion than 
she was, had not she received a letter 
by the same post from Mark liiraself, 
telling her of his later troubles, and 
containing a somewhat more explicit 
narrative of recent events than had 
been afforded in the letter of his pros¬ 
pective brother-in-law 

“I am, I confess, almost at a loss,” 
said he. “ I do not like to believe that 
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any one in the house can have the 
meanness to involve us all in this mis¬ 
fortune by his own guilty silence. . . . 
Much depends now on the spirit which 
my prefects show. I believe, myself, 
that if they take a proper view of the 
situation, we may weather the storm. 
But the new order of things hits them 
harder than anyone else, for it excludes 
them from football, cricket, and the 
Sports ; and I fear it is too much to 
expect that they will even tiy to make 
the best of it. I l^gin to feel that a 
master, after all, if he is to do any 
good, must be a sort of head boy him- 
selfj and I would be thankful if my 
seniors let me into their confidence, cjnd 
we were not always dealing with one 
pother at arm’s length. All this I fear 
is uninteresting to you ; but it means a 
good deal to me. The flighty Arthur 
does not appear to be mucn cast down 
by our troubles. I wish I could help 
him to a little of the ballast he so 
greatly needs. But, although I am the 
master of his house, I seem scarcely 
ever to see him. I hear him though. 
I hear him this minute. He and nis 
chum occupy the room over me, and 
when they execute a war dance—which 
occurs on an average six times a day— 
it makes me tremble for my ceiling. I 
have a notion Arthur spends his weekly 
allowance rather recklessly, and am 
thinking of suggesting to your father 
that a reduction might be judicious,” 
etc., etc. 

Had Eailsford guessed, as he wrote 
these rather despondent lines, that his 
youthful kinsman in the room above 
was hugging himself for his own astute- 
n^s in tracking out his (Railsford’s)> 
villainy, he might perhaps have re- 
gardecf the situation of aftairs as still 
less cheerful. As it w^as, after the first 
discovery, the hope had begun to dawn 
upon the Master of the Shell, as it had 
already dawned on Barnworth, that 
some good might even result from the 
present misfortunes of the house. And 
as the days passed he became still more 
confirmea in the hope, and, with his 
usual sanguine temj^r. thought he 
could see already Kailsford’s house 
starting on a new career and turning 
its troubles to credit. 

Alas! Mark Railsford had rough 
waters still to pass through. And the 
house, before it was to start on its new 
career, had several little affairs to windi 
up and dispose of. 

Among others, the Central Criminal 
Court Assizes were coming on, and the 
boys were summoned, “ at their peril,’' 
not to fail in appearing on the occasion. 

(7o be continued.) 


T urn to the left, and find enough to keep 
you going for the rest of the ^y. It is 
impossible to clearly understand any book 
of travel or stoiy* descriptive of savage cus¬ 
toms w ithout a visit to these cases. Such 
a series of illiLstrations of savage life no¬ 
where else exists. Here is primitive man 
displayed, from the stone age to our times, 


THE SIGHTS OF OXJE GREAT CITIES. 
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in every phase of sava^ry—religious, poli¬ 
tical, and domestic. Here are the weapons, 
and tools, and utensils, and idols—not in 
models, but in actuality. Some models 
there are, of course; there is one case of 
American boats close to the entrance, in 
w hich tliere is a series, from the kayak of 
the Mackenzie to the jangada of the Ama¬ 


zon ; but many of the canoes farther along 
are full size. Here are objects in millions 
in this gallery. Here are Guiana blow'- 
tubes, and Indian mpes of peace, and the ^ 
great swords Mr. Haggard's heroes wield 
so vigonnisly in Centra Africa, tlie helmets- 
used in the blood dance of DaJioraey, and a 
clump of human bones stuck in a tree from.* 
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•a cannibal feast in Fiji—victim’s name and 
address duly noted ! Here are dresses and 
armour from everywhere—north, south, 
east, and west. In" the Micronesia case is 
a delightful suit of cocoanut matting, with 
a helmet of shark’s teeth ! In the Oriental 
ease are some wonderful ceats of mail worn 
by the Saracens. In the African case are 
the old coats that have survived to these 
days. From Australia come shields, spears, 
clubs, and boomerangs by the score. The 
idols are some of them appalling in their 
hideousness. Some are ridiculous in their 
childishness ; there is a set of figures from 
Java, in which all the linil)s are actualy 

J 'ointed, like the dancing sailor or the mon¬ 
key on a stick, and jig about when pulled ! 

Do not wander airnles.sly from case to 
case; decide what i.sland or country you 
are most interested in, and go to that par¬ 
ticular case first. When you have finished 
that, try another. 

If you are not interested at all in such 
•things, go back to the staircase and try the 
coins. In an upright case in the centre is 
a series of English coins up to the age of 
Elizabeth, the series being continued in the 
flat case closer to the door. Here are sets 
of Irish coins, of Scotch coins, of Colonial 
coins, of American coins. Farther on is a 
collection of Greek coins, then another, of 
Roman coins, another, of Eastern coins. In 
one case is a collection of British war 
medals, and clasps and ribbons; and there 
are many cases of historical medals. Round 
the walls is a series of engravings illustrating 
'the advance of the art. In fact, there is a 
good morning’s amusement to be got out of 
this gallery. Parallel to it runs the Egyp- 


I tian Gallery, which avoid as you would 
j poison. If you are interested in mummies, 
j rive them a day entirely to themselves ! 
j Let it suffice for you on this occasion that 
you have discovered where they are to be 
found. If vou have any coins you wish to 
identity anA cannot do so from the cases, 
ask the attendant or policeman. He will 
show you the way to the office of the 
department, the door of which opens out of 
one of the galleries farther on. Ring the 
bell, and tefl the messenger who answers it 
what you want. 

At the end of the Coin Galleiy is the 
Greek Galleiy, in which the hundreds of 
lieautiful vases will probably please you best. 
The Greek Gallery leads on "to the Collections 
of Glass, and that takes vou out to the head of 
the Grand Staircase, fmmediately opposite 
is a collection you ought to see of Koman 
and Anglo-Saxon remains found in this 
country — the old English lirooches and 
weapons lieing most worthy of attention. 

In the Centre Galleiy*, to the left of these 
rooms, is a collection of armour and seals 
leading on to a show of crockerv', and 
the ethnological collection with which we 
I started on our round of the galleries. 

; Downstairs is the hall, and at the liack of 
i the umbrella place is the entrance to the 
i Sculpture Galleries. Here are exhibi^ 

' many triumphs of beauty and of ingenuity 
' in fitting fragments of beauty together. 

; The cultured alone can appreciate the won- 
I derful art here displayed ; to the ordinary 
boy the objects are either meaningless or 
else too wonderful to be tackled at the fi^ 
end of a day. In short, if your hobby is 
antiquities, give it a fair chance, and study 


the British Museum antiquities in sections, 
riving a day to each. Try the Greek one 
day, the Roman the next, the Assyrian the 
next—and lie particularly careful to try the 
mummies last. 

Do not, liowever, run away with the idea 
that in the antiquity branch of the British 
Museum you have reached the deepest 
depth of d^^*ness. If you want a really 
good test of brain stamina, try the Royal 
Architectural Museum in Tufton Street, 
Westminster. Tufton Street runs from 
Horseferry Road into Dean’s Yard paraUel 
to the Thames; it i.s most easilv got at by 
going under the arch and past \Vestniinster 
School. The Museum is open free on all 
days from ten to four, and you are exiiected 
to sim a book as j'ou enter. It is like a 
builaer’s loft inside, and is full of casts of 
details of Gothic architecture, accumulated 
since the ^ 1851 Exhibition, once roughly 
classified into periods, and doubtless veiy 
useful and interesting to the technical min£ 
The bosses and gargoyles are in all their 
native ugliness — \nth much dust added, 
blown oflf occasionally with a pair of bellows 
—^and are without any association of 
grandeur or solemnity. It is, in fact, an 
anatomical museum of Gothic limbs, only 
bearable after a severe course of Rickman 
or Parker. In one of its corners is a collec¬ 
tion of Venetian objects, the “ Plaster 
casts”—not “the Stones”—“of Venice,” 
presented by Mr. Ruskin, and, like many of 
the old masters, valuable as examples of 
what to avoid. In the same building as 
this museum is one of the best Schook of 
Art in London. 

(To be continued.) 


I N picturesoue Brittany there stands by 
the roadside, half way between the 
little towns of Ploermel and Josselin, a 
small obelisk, which bears this inscrip- ' 
tion: I 

“ A la m^moire perp^tuelle ' 

dc la bataille des trante, 

Que Mgr Le Mareachal de Beaumanoir 
A gagnCe en ce lieu Ian 1350." * 

The stone on which these words are cut 
formed part of an ancient, weather-beaten ; 
cross, which had .stood sentinel by the high- ; 
way for many a long year, until it was 
supplanted, in 1819, by tlie present monu¬ 
ment. 

The cross itself had but marked the 
epot where, two hundred years before, a 
^ant Oak-tree reared its knotty trunk and 
stretched abroad its mighty branches, until, 
smitten at length with age and infirmity, it 
fell to the ground. j 

Up till 1776 the cross had borne no in¬ 
scription, but was known to the peasantry 
of tne country round as the “ Cross of the 
^ttle of the"Thirty.” In that year, like 
its predecessor, the oak, it fell to mother- 
earth, but, more fortunate than the tree, 
was set up again and another stone added 
to it bearing the inscription above recorded. 

Now the famous oak-tree whose exist¬ 
ence was commemorated by the stone cross, 
W'hich in its turn was commemorated by the 
-obelisk, had, according to all tradition, j 
formed the rendezvous or trysting-place i 


* “ To the eternal memory 
of the battle of the thirty, 
which Monsetgneur Le Mareschal de Beaumanoir 
gained on thia spot in the year 1350." 


THE BATTLE OF THE THIRTY. 

By Charles H. Palmer, b.a., ll.b. 

' where, on Saturday, the 27th March, 1351 
(new style), thirty combative Frenchmen 
and thirty equally pugnacious Englishmen 
' met to settle their difi'erences by the then 
I fashionable method of trial by battle. 

' The names of the warriors engaged, and 
the details of the coinljat itselt, are con¬ 
tained in a contemporaneous js>em of some 
five hundred lines, written in Norman 
French, in which the author, although 
naturally bias.sed in favour of his country- 
: men, gives on the. whole as impartial an 
1 account as could well lie expected from a 
Frenchman writing during that unlucky 
period of his country’s history. He is cor¬ 
roborated in the main by a short chapter of 
Froissart’s Chronicles, entitled, “ How 
Messire Robert de Beaumanoir bade de¬ 
fiance to the Captain of Ploermel, whose 
name was Bembrough, and how there was 
a rude Battle of Thirty against Thirty.” 

As Froissart naively oliserves, a fight of 
1 some kind was an every-day occurrence in 
the Brittany of those times. The feud be¬ 
tween the 'widowed Countess de Montfort 
and Jeanne de Penthicre, wife of the cap¬ 
tive Charles of Blois, was carried on by 
those warlike dames and their adherents 
with great spirit. 

Now it chanced that Sir Thomas Dag¬ 
worthy, a noble Englishman connected by 
marriage with King Edward the Third, 
had been killed in a skirmish with the fol¬ 
lowers of Charles of Blois. He was suc- 
i ceeded in his command by one Sir Thomas 
Bembro^h, and so vexed and grieved was 
this Sir Thomas at the death of his friend 
that, according to the ixiet, he swore by his 
patron saint he would certainly have his 
reven^. Setting to work without loss of 
time, he proceed^ to annex the neighbour¬ 


ing lands, to ravage the country, and, as a 
crowning effort, to capture the small forti¬ 
fied town of Ploermel, which “ he filled 
with weeping and misery.” 

These outrageous doings roused the gorge 
of Sir Koliert de Beaumanoir, a valiant 
captain of Brittany, in the service of 
Charles of Blois. Accompanied by many 
knights and men-at-arms—for he held a 
considerable command — he set out for 
Ploermel in order to induce Sir Thoma<«, if 
possible, to amend his ways. The inter¬ 
view lietween them was highly unsatis¬ 
factory. Beaumanoir had been greatly 
excited by the sights which met him on the 
road—unfortunate jieasants loaded with 
chains, or tied together by the thumbs— 
and he was by no means" in a nK>o<l for 
calm discussion. “ Cavaliers of England,” 
he said, “ye are much to blame in thus 
tormenting the poor peasants who till the 
soil and furnish us with abundance of wine 
and cattle ; and thereto ye are neglecting 
the last commands of Sir Thomas Dag- 
W'orthv, who ordered that the peasant^ 
should not be maltreated. Let them, there¬ 
fore, henceforward have peace, for of a 
surety they have suffered enough.” 

To this compassionate appeal Sir Thomas 
Bembrough made a very rough answer: 
“Hold thy tongue, Beaumanoir,” said he, 
“ and let thei-e be no more question of this 
thing between us. Montfort shall be Duke 
of the noble Duchy from Pontorson to 
Nantes, and Edward shall be King of 
France in spite of all the French and of 
all their allies.” 

“ Dream some other dream, Bem- 
brougli,” returned Beaumanoir, “for in 
good sooth this is but ill-dreamed, and 
will never come to pass. And now, if it 




pleaAP thee, let us deal with one another 
like men, ami fix a day to toi(ether 

witii sixty, or forty-five, or thirty coin- 
paniouM on either side, ho that it may ap¬ 
peal plainly, without, further talk, who is 
in the ri^dit, and who is in the w’ron;^.” 

“ Sire,“ answered Remhrough, “so let it 
be. I am well content, and thereto I pled;'e 
my word. ” 

And thus it was arran^^eil that on a 
day fixed they should proceetl to a certain 
spot, each with thirty comliatantH, there to 
ar^e out the matter in, as it was then con- 
siuereil, the most satisfactory manner, that 
is to say, hand-to-hand with lance, sword, 
and da^er. 


Own loafer. 


the most prominent of the w.«irriors selected 
may lie mentionoil the Sire de Tinteniac, 
Vves i'harniel, Cluillaume de Montaulian, 
and (ieotlrey du llois. 'Fhe Ijaml comprised 
the Mower of the Ilreton chivalry, and 
Iteaumanoir remarked that '* if he were not 
much mistaken they would defend them¬ 
selves pallantly ap:ainst the felon Dem- 
brou»»h.” 

Sir Thomas on his .side chose his men 
witii equal care, and, if the jmet is to lie 
tnisteii, some ver>' remarkable warriors 
were included among them. Tliommelin 
de Ikdifort, for instance, who w’as accu.^- 
tomed to do liattle with an iron mallet 
weighing five-and-twenty iKuinds; and a 




and their allies proceetled on horseback, 
armed vap n pic, to the place of meetin*', 
wliich was marked by a magnificent oak- 
tree, called, from the ground where it stood, 
“ Cliesne do mi voie.” Arrived there, 
they dismounted, and, being first on tlie 
ground, w’aited the coming of their foes. 
Soon the glitter of steel was seen u{K>n the 
highw'ay, and the Frenelimen rmle up, |»en- 
nons fluttering, plumes tossing, helmets 
shining, in all the pomp of chivalrous w ar. 
They also aliglite<l from their horses, am'i 
ranged themselves on fo<3t opposite their 
adversaries. 

Ikdore the conMict commenced Bem- 
bnmgh had a short conference w ith Beau- 
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Modem Brittany.—A Breton Wedding. 



On reaching home Beaumanoir hastene<l ' 
to summon around him the warlike gentry* 
of the neighbourhood. “ Seigneurs,'’.‘*aia 
he, addressin*' them, “ know’ that Bern- i 
broiigh and I nave agreed to choose thirty | 
warriors of the most approved valour, and 
skilful in the use of sword and lance, to * 
fight together for the right.” And he went 
on to give them a full account of his recent 
interview’with the English Imron. The ad- 
ventnrouH knights and hardy squires of 
1 Brittany were delighterl with the pnqMisal, 
and r€?ceive<l it with acclamations. It was 
jiLHt in the spirit of the rough but chivalrous 
tiin**s in which they liveri, not a man jire- 
sent but was eager to make one of the 
thirty. But Beaumanoir, a wise com¬ 
mander as well as a gallant soldier, knew 
exactly the men on whom he could rely, 
and made his choice accordingly. Among 


certain Hacheton de Clainahan, who fought 
with a kind of scythe, sharpened on one 
side and furnished with spikes, or hooks, on 
the other. 

“ The blows.” says the chronicler, art¬ 
lessly, “which this gentleman was in the 
habit of disiiensing with kis sw’eet weaism 
were usually mortal.” It is not surpris¬ 
ing. Sir Kol>ert Knolles and Sir Hugh de 
Calverley, two celehrateil English soldiers, 
were also among Bembrough’s thirty, its 
also was a gigantic Ciermari man-at-arms, 
namisl (’roquart, whose valour was eqii.'il 
to his inches. In all there were twenty 
Englisli, six Germans, and four Bralianvons 
in Bemhrouglls fiarty, so tiiat tliree na¬ 
tionalities were represented. Both sides 
included in their ranks knights, squires, 
and men-at-aniis. 

On the appointe<l day the Englishmen 


manoir; he desired, it w’as said, to postpone 
the confiict, in onier to obtain the consent 
of Edward III. Beaumanoir, however, 
after consulting his comrades, insisteti that 
the battle shouhl take place immediately, 
as had l»een arranged. Bemhrough ac- 
cetleil to this, and tlie conversation then 
degeneraterl into mniiial recriminations. 

“ -My men have all sw’orn,” cried Bean- 
manoir, wimling up a fine piece of gas- 
conaile, “ that every one of ye shall l>e 
taken captive and Ismnd l»efore the hour of 
complines,^ and they will keep their oatli.” 

To tiiis Bemhrough, not to l»e liehind- 
hand, replieil, tlmt he valued neither Beau¬ 
manoir nor his cavaliers at as much as a 

• Coniplinisi. Tie* l««t «Iall> olflcf ?.*». 
coirmony—o( the Catholic Church, following inime- 
diately after vesper*. 
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•clove of garlic, and that in spite of him and 
all his might he would render himself 
master of IJrittany and the w'hole of Nor¬ 
mandy ; then, turning to his followers, he 
shoute«l, “ Seigneurs, the Bretons are in 
the wrong. L^imn them ! Put them to 
death ! See that none esca])e ! ” 

At that the sixty warriors rushed upon 
‘each other. The first shock was terrible, 
and the result all in favour of the English. 
Yves Charniel was taken prisoner, one 
Frenchman killed outright, ana two severely 
wounded. One of these, Tristan, a French 
knight, was Ijeing dragged away l>y the 
En;3ish, when he called aloud to his leader, 
“ Where art thou, Beaumanoir? Rescue 
me from the English, I ])ray thee, who are 
l)earing me oft*, wounded and helpless, or I 
shall })e lost to thee for ever.” Beaumanoir 
<jried out that before that hap])enefl many a 
swashing blow should be given and taken, 
and many a lance broken, and, nishing to 
his aid, hegan to lay about him heartily 
with his huge two-hande<l sword. Ho^v- 
•ever, in spite of his etforts and those of his 
followers, the English obstinately refused 
to give way, and the combat l>ecame every 
moment more dea<lly. “On both sides,” 
says the chronicler, “ they fought like 
lions.” 

But these strenuous exertions, combined 
with the weight of their armour and the 
heat of the sun, for it was a warm spring 
slay, began presently to tell upon the com¬ 
batants, ana constrained them to relax their 
efforts. Weak and faint grew their strokes, 
making no imj)ression whatever on steel 
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lielmet and coat of mail, and indeed their 
exhausted arms could barely wield the 
heavy lance and ponderous battle-axe. It 
happened then that in the very midst of 
this ferocious struggle a halt was called 
literally “ for rest and refreshment,” and 
the weary warriors ftung themselves down 
on the green turf, the English on one side, 
the French on the other, and refreshed 
themselve.s with the good wine of Anjou, 
of which each man had carefully provided 
a l)ottle. 

When tJaey rose to their feet to renew the 
conflict, two Frenchmen lay stretched dead 
on the grass, and three had been taken 
»nsoners; while of the English two also 
uul been placed hors-de-comhat. dust then 
a picturesque and characteristic incident 
occun'ed. Geoftrey de la Roche, a French 
s<|uire of ancient and noble family, re¬ 
quested to be admitted to tlie higher onler 
of chivalry, aw >. was dubl>ed knight by 
Beaumanoir on the field of battle. He was 
exhorted to show himself worthy of his 
»^purs, and to fight as his ancestor hml 
done at Constantinople. As may l)e 
imagined, the young knight nishcd eagerly 
into the thickest of the fray with a binning 
desire to dLstinguish himself. 

And now the fortune of war began to 
change. A great misfortune befell the 
English. Sir Thomas Bembrough. who had 
fought with the greatest valour and deter¬ 
mination, received a lance thrust on the 
helmet, urged with such force that the jK)int 
of the weaix)n penetrated his brain. He 


fell to the ground, but struggled again to 
his feet and made for his adversary. Before 
lie could reach him, however, he was struck 
again by the lance of Geoffrey dii Bois. 
This time the stroke ivas mortal, and the 
doughty captain lay dead uiK)n the field. 

The English were dismayed by the fall 
of their leader, and Ikaumanoir called on 
his men to press their advantage to the 
utmost. It was then that the gigantic 
German, Croquart, show’ed himself to Ikj a 
goo<l man and tnie. Seeing his comrades 
waver, he called out to them, “ Seigneurs, 
true it is that Bembrough, who led us 
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hither, is dead ; but l)e not dismayed, T 
prav ye, noble knights. Hold closely to¬ 
gether, and whosoever assails ye will fall 
dead or wounded, and our captain shall l>e 
avenged.” Thus exhoiled, the English 
closed up their ranks, and again the tight 
rage<l more fiercely than ever. Belifort 
j)lied his heavy steel mace. Hugh de Cal- 
verley and Rol)ert Knolles, gooil knights 
iHjth, held their own gallantly, and put 
heart into the ivst. By this time many on 
Imth sides Mere killed and Mounded,among 
the latter being Beaumanoir himself. “ The 
heat Mas excessive,” says the poet, “and 
the ground Matered by sM'eat and bloixl.” 

The result stftl hung in the balance, but, 
notM'ithstanding Bembrougirs death, the 
ti«le of fortune seemed again to be turning 
in favour of the English. Even Beauma¬ 
noir, M’ho M’as tortured Mlth thirst and 
M’eak from loss of bloo<l, greM' disheartened 
and hatl to Ik? reassured an<l encouraged 
by Geoftrey dii Bois. 8o firm indeed M as 
the front, so undaunted the mien of their 
foes, that the Bretons began to lose courage. 

“ The English,” says a French commen¬ 
tator, “ M^ere M ithin an ace of carrying oft’ 
the honours of the day. The aid our and 
im])etuosity of the Bretons M ould soon have 
exhausted itself against that Mall of steel, 
and in their turn fbey Mould have suc- 
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cunil3ed to the attacks of their adversaries. 
It Mas thus that on the fatal days of Cre^y 
and Poitiers the coolness and discipline of 
the English troops triumphed over the num- 
l)ers and valour of the French armies ; just 
as at Fontenoy a single English infantiy 
column withstood the shock of all the 
French regiments, which shattered them¬ 
selves to pieces one after the other on its 
immovable mass ; until at last, broken bv 
the artiller>% it M’as forced to retreat, M’hich 
it did in good order and as if on parade. 


It M’as reserved for Guillaume de Mont¬ 
auban, a French squire, to decide the for¬ 
tune of the day. HaWng taken a good 
look at the English position, he M-ithdrew 
from the comliat, buckled on a ])air of spurs, 
and mounted his horse. Beaumanoir, >vho 
thought he Mas ftying, calle<l out to him, 
“ Guillaume, of what art thou thinking’ 
Whither ftiest thou like a false and wickeil 
squire? It Mill Ik? for ever a reproach 
against thee and against thymce. ‘ Mont¬ 
auban smiled at this, ami an<Mered that 
he M’ell kncM’ laov to do his duty, and 
Mould shortly prove it. Then, setting 
spurs to his liorse, he made a M ide detour, 
and M’ith lance in rest charged the English 
in the rear. 

The result Mas immediate and decisive. 
The English resistance colla|»?^ed like a 
house of cards in the most surprising man¬ 
ner. The sudden and nnexpecteil nature 
of the attack took them m holly by surprise. 
Tm’o or three of their nnmlK?r Mere over¬ 
turned and trampled ujKm by the heavw 
M'ar-steed, and the Bretons, rushing in 
uiKm them at the same nKnnent, completed 
their defeat. In the end the m hole of the 
English M'lio survived Mere taken pn.soners 
and carrie«l to Josselin, Mhere they were 
treated M’ith all honour and respect, an«l 
their M’ounds dressed, and M'hence they 
Mere shortly afterM-arda ransomed. So 
sanguinary M’as the struggle, says Froissart, 
that every imfti engaged in it. Mas severely 
M’ounde<r; and, he ad<ls, that he once met 
Yves t'harruel at the table of the French 
King Charles, and so hacked and disfigured 



Shield of Geoffrey du Bois. 


Mas he that he plainly testified how M^ell 
the fight had Vieen contested. 

Thus ended the famous Battle of the 
Thirty. As at Hastings, the French OMed 
their victory, not to force, but to stratagem; 
a stratagem, too, which does not seem to 
have been altogether justifiable ; but equal 
valour and endurance Mere dis])layed on 
Ixith sides. If the motives attributed to 
Beaumanoir by the poet are to l>e credited, 
he M’ell deserved to M-in, tor the first duty 
of a tnie knight, in M’hatever age ho may 
live, is always to protect the helpless and 
to relieve the distres.sed. 

(THE EM».) 


A Clarion Peal. 

One of the most successful of I^ndon 
editors writes : “If I had to .single out any 
one chapter M’hich I am conscious of having 
inftuencetl me most, I should .sqa’ the first 
of Joshua, with its oft-repeated exhorta¬ 
tions to be strong and to l>e very coura¬ 
geous ; and if I had to .single out anv 
})articular verses, it would be those M inch 
Mere taught me M'hen a boy, and Mhich I 
long aftenvards saM’ on the Mall of (jeneral 
Gordon’s room at Southampton : ’ Tru.st in 
the Lord M’ith all thy heart; lean not unto 
thine omti understanding. In all thy May’B 
acknoM’ledge Him, and He shall dirwt thy 
paths.’ ” 
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A BTJSf FOB LIFE. 


PART II. 

A TERRIFIC shout, either of exultation or I could do nothing to assist them, so I case they might have been running parallel 
baffled rage at missing their prey, an- hurried on till I was sufficiently far away | to me on their side of the pampas, 

nounced our pursuers had reached the out- from the place where I hoped they would ! The country was interspersed with clunij's 

skirts of t!ie forest, and though not daring enter the jungle for me to venture another of trees and iKflts of grass ; and having 

to rise from the ground, we listened breath- peep at their proceedings. When I dfd I i fully distanwfl, as I hoped, all pursuit, 1 

lessly for signs of their next movements, was just in time to witness the cruel murder 1 paused beliind a clump of trees, from which 

•exchanging hopes and anticipations in a of an old man who, 1 presumed, could not I I could command a good view of the 

whisjier. We had run to trie light and keep up with them, and then, beheading I only two points from which the savage 

swept the heavy dew from the rice-stubble, the unhappy victim, 1 saw them disappear , rui&ms must come—waiting fully five 

^ving quite sufficient trail if our trackers into the forest. i minutes. 

should suspect our doubling ; hut our hope At that moment the yelp of the terrier j I had just turned to resume my journey 
was that, seeing the flying villagers spre^ close to me almost caused my heart to cease —for I felt the reaction, consequent on the 

over the plain, rtiey would take up the chase ; beating; in another minute 1 had recovered, ! tremendous exertions of the morning,set- 

of them, without casting about for our trail, and, dasliing out of tlie forest, made straight ting in—w’hen the faint click of a pony’s 

cinder the impression we were among the across the oiien at the top of my speed, not ! hoots on the hard ground caught my ear. 

visible fugitives. My dread was lest the daring to look behind for fear of stumbling I Overjoyed at the sound, 1 hurried forward, 

dog, missing us, might return, in which over some clod or other olistacle. I soon spying a brother planter, who, it seems, 

case our doom was sealed, as he would Ping came a bullet, that struck the ground | was on his way to breakfast wdth us. As I 
certainly lead the savages to our hiding- ahead of me, but, though nearly at my last ■ presented myself he reined up, staring at 

place. gasp, I held on, knowing my only cnance me in blank amazement, with an uneasy 

The silence and suspense were unendur- now lay in getting what sailors call a good look on his face as he glanced at the for 

able, and tbo.igli my companion averred offing.’^ , midable -weapons I carried, as if doubtful 

that he could not run another mile, if we The dog was now with me, and, jumping ' of my sanity ; but, laying my hand on his 
were discovered, at the imminent risk of up, impeded my movements consideratbly. | pony^s mane, I gasped out, “Let us get 

detection I crawled to the edge of the jun- Itest, even for a brief periofl, I must have, mto the open, and Ill tell you all." 

gle, and, raising myself cautiously under for I felt my strength failing, and knew, j I felt myself fainting, so implored him to 
shelter of a thick bush, endeavoured to though now' considering my hour liad come, 1 ride as liard tis lie could to tne guard and 

ascertain the state of aflaim. I should need what breath I had left for tell them our factor>' had been cut up. 1 

One look was enougli, and down I drop- the final stru«^gle. A strip of tall pampas 1 remember lu) more till returning conscious- 

ped. My glance had revealed a flying grass extended to my right, reaching to a ness found me supjiorted in the arms of my 

mob of |)eople hotly pursued by at least a 1 considerable distance, and ju.st as I noticed friend, while an oflicer was endeavouring to 

riozen hillmen far aw ay to our left; while ' an oiiening in it—apparently a cattle-path— make me sw alhiw some brandy from a 

some four or five of the latter were rum- I for which I intended to make, the audible flask; grouj>ed around were some fifty 

maging among the huts, and tw'o others j thud of feet behind caused me to wheel sepoys, some of w hom were constructing a 

-examining the ground in search, I doubted suddenly round. So close w'as the fore- rude ambulance of their rifles, 

not, of our lost trail. most of my half dozen pursuers that as I On coming slowly to, I was enabled to 

The sun had now risen, and might destroy came to a standstill he actually dashed past | mve a more coherent account than it seems 
•all trace through the stubble ere they hit it me, aiming an abortive blow at my head I had before been able, but it w as sufficient 

oflT, but we knew them to be so keen-sighted with his spear. There is little more to relate. Carefully 

that even a bent twig would be suflicient Quick as thought I fired into his back, borne on rifles, across wdiich stout stems of 

for them as a clue. sending the contents of my second barrel ; grass had been laid, I reached the adjacent 

To remain in our present lair was too into the face of another as he was in the plantation in a ><tate more dead than alive, 

risky ; so, keeping well within the shelter act of yelling, and warding oft’ a desperate liovering many days between life and death 

of the forest, we skirted the rice-fields to in- cut from the third, knocked him senseless j in wild, delirious fever, learning on reco- 

crease our distance; but, oAving to the state with my clubbed gun. Shaking all over ' very the horrid details of the sack of our 

•of my companion’s feet, our progress was with excitement and w-ant of breath, a 1 factory, and the events that led to my own 

terribly slow', and as the dog might return momentary halt on the part of the others i almost miraculous preserv’ation. 

At any moment, we agreed that he should enabled me to reload with my only two j The whole place had l>een burnt to the 

conceal himself, if pos.sible, in a tree, w'hile remaining cartridges ; just in the nick of ground, forty of the coolies, mostly women, 

I went on, and, if followed, make a run for time, for so close w'ere tne others that I had had been carried oft’ to the mountains, while 

it. Fortunately, we w'ere not far from a to fire from the hip, luckily hitting the so exjieditious had the savage hill warriors 

-small stream, up which we w'aded for some nearest in the knee, and, as the remaming been that, ere the troops reached the scene 

distance, until, findiim a tree dense enough two came on side by side, my last shot of the disaster, the retreat had been eflected 

for concealment, I helped my companion up crippled both—being aimed low for the pur- (with the dead and wounded) and the 

among the branches, wrung liis hand, and pose. The others, who had again emerged 1 plantation guard, outnumbered by fifty to 

plunged again into the forest to draw off* the from the jungle, little imagining such a ter- ! one, had been pow erless to prevent the mas- 

dog and the savages that I felt would be mination to the chase, now' detached a full ! sacre of seventy people, whose headless 

cute enough to follow him. dozen of their number, but as I knew' moat trunks lay scattered about among the 

With both barrels full-cocked I retraced of those were for the purpose of carrying off charred rums of the houses, when the rein- 

my steps towards the open countiy, pausing their dead and w ound^—the invariable forcements with whom I had fedlen in 

at the slightest .sound, with the determina- custom of the Looshais — I felt 1 should arrived. 

tion of selling my life dearly if discovered, have a chance. Long ere they were half My senior had remained in the tree until 

though hoping, should I escajie discoverj^ way towards me I had recovered my breath, nightfall, when, hearing the bugle-call of 

to reach tne nearest plantation some six and hasty reflection showing what fearful j the troops at the plundered factory, he had 

miles off*, and bring relief to my companion, odds I should have to contend with, I seized made his w ay Miither. He escaped the 

as I knew a strong guard of over one hiti- one of my fallen enemies’ spear and dhao — brain fever that nearly brought me to death’s 

dred men was posted at the place I hoped or bill-hook—and bolted down the path in door, but it wa^ many months ere he also 

to reach. I had covered about half a mile the pampas grass, turning at the entrance, could resume his duties, and our employers 

when the unw'elcome sound of my dog’s and thankful to .see I h^ a capital start; were considerate enough to provide us both 

bark fell upon my ear. By the short sharp I w’as soon through the strip, and fling- with situations of equal viune in a more 

yelp I could tell that the running water had ing my now useless gun far into the grass civili.sed part of the district when completely 
destroyed my scent, but as there was no 1 ran alon^ the opposite side, husbanding restored to health. Happily these scenes 

saying how soon the lynx-eyed savag^es my strength for another trial of speed if are things of the past, and the W'ild hill men 

might hit it off*, had they not given up the they should follow me w’hen no longer of the Indian frontier are rapidly becoming 

chase, I sped onwards, not pausing until I unaer its friendly shelter. civilised ; but the planters in the remote 

had secured enough distance, when I could As I neared the end of the strip of grass, localities five-and-twenty years a^o were 
prudently take a look in their direction. I edged away into the open, and then put fremiently compelled to 'sleep in their 

When I did venture to peep out a colunm on a fresh spurt till I had gained a clear clotlies, w'ith ponies, saddled and bridled, 

of smoke was rising from the huts, and a enough distance to look round w'ithout dan- ready in the verandah, and more than one 

mob of Looshais, with some hapless captives ger and to recover breath. tomlMtone in the Cachar cemetery bears the 

in their midst, was returning across the They had not followed through the grass, record, “Murdered by the Looshais, or 

plain. so I dropped into a walk, ready for flight in Nagas." o. w. 
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Mablb (CuDftda).—We are always pleased to hear 
trom oiir friends across the water. Your parrt>t 
ought to begin to learn talking at two years. 
Many do before. Give bim a chill or two now anci 
then. 

h\ J. Kkkvks.—G ive your magpie trcedom nearly all 
<iay. Feed on everything. Teach to talk by 
repeating words every morning to him. 

J. Binouam.—G uinea-pigs are intelligent, but never 
over-bright or demonstrative In their aifectiun. 
They breed all the year round. No, let the boar 
remain; he attends to the young. By the size. 
The young are bom covered with hair and looking 
live years old. 

Hunter.—B etter ask a stableman. The feeding 
depends on the work the pony does. 

Kormak the Viking.—Y our questions would take 
a column to answer usefully. Any ordinary 
natural history book may be consulted. Wounds 
in birds heal easily. If there be any bad smell 
use a little Condy's Fluid in water. 

G. T,—Use a lotion of water two ounces, dilute 
nitric acid twenty drops, and liquid extract of 
opium ten grains. If there be discharge, let it out 
with a fine-pointed clean needle. 

F. B. PHILPS.—Messrs. Cassell and Co., and we think 
also Mr. Upcott Gill, 170. Strand, London, publisli 
books on Canaries. The former is a very large 
book. 

Snip.—I f we were to publish your “cure for dis¬ 
temper” we would kiU dogs by the score. Dis- 
r has no cure. We treat symptoms and 

S the canine patient through it—and nursing 
the battle. 

Would-be Tom Edwards.— l. The bones are sim¬ 
ply boiled, cleaned, and wired. 2. What kind of 
crustaceans do you refer to? 

Houndback and Others. —We will _* 

answer indirectly. Look out for -Tf ^ 

our article on Athletics. ^— ' '' 


Rodur.— 1 . Change the 
feeding of your cocka¬ 
too. Give fresh bread 
and milk every day, 
and a chili or two 
dally. Rub bare pans 
with a little olive-oil. 
Give no hemp. 2. 
“Lieutenant" is pro¬ 
nounced “leftenant.' 


Monthly Subscriber. 
—It is so unusual an 
accident that we could 
not give advice with¬ 
out seeing the rabbit 

H. Arthur.—S hredded 
meat, garden wonna. 
insects, fruit, and Ger¬ 
man paste. 

Boy and Pug.- Y'ou 
can only teach it ^ 
to be clean by 
gentleness, watch- ^ 
fulness, and firm¬ 
ness. Do not be 
rough, but show it 
the fault, and im¬ 
mediately after 
turn it out. 


Winter's Farewell. 
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THE MIDDY AND THE 
MOORS. 

HV K. M. liALLANTVNE. 

CHAPTER VII.—THE MIDDY OBTAINS A 
DECIDED ADVANCE, AND MAKES PETER 
THE GREAT HIS CONFIDANT. 

M any months jmssed, after the events 
narrated in the last chapter, before 
George Foster had the good fortune to 
meet again with Hugli Sommers, and 
several weeks elapsed before he had the 
chance of another interview with the 
daughter. 


“Gradually something white appeared in the aperture.' 
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Indeed, he was beginning to despair 
of ever again seeing either the one or 
the other, and it required the utmost 
energy and the most original sugges¬ 
tions of a hopeful nature on the pai-t of 
his faithful friend to prevent his giving 
way altogether, and having, as Peter 
expressed it, “ anoder lit ob de blues.” 

At last fortune favoured him. He 
was busy in the garden one day plant¬ 
ing dowers, when Peter came to him 
and said :— 

“ I’s got news for you to-day, Gleoge.” 

“Indeed,” said the middy, with a 
weary sigh ; “ what may your new's 
be?”^ 

“ You ’member dat pictur’ ob de 
coffee-house in de town what you doo’d ?” 

“Yes, now you mention it, I do, 
though I had almost forgotten it.” 

“ Ah ! but I not forgit ’im ! Well, 
yesterday I tuk it to massa, an’ he bery 
much pleased. He ^y, bring you up 
to de house, an’ he gib you some work 
to do.” 

“ I wish,” returned Foster, “ that he’d 
{isk me to make a portrait of little 
Hester Sommers! ” 

“You forgit, Geo’ge, de Moors neber 
it deir portraits doo’d. Hey ’fraid ob 
e evil eye.” 

“ Well, when are we to go up ? ” 

“ Now—I jist come for you.’’ 

Throwing down his garden tools, 
Foster followed the negro to the house, 
and w’as usliered into a small chamber, 
the light of which was rendered soft 
and meUow by the stained glass win¬ 
dows through which it passed. These 
windows were exceedingly small—not 
more than a foot high by eight inches 
broad—and they were placed in the 
walls at a height of nine feet or 
more from the ground. The walls 
of the room were decorated with richly- 
coloured tiles, and the floor was of 
white marble, but the part that at¬ 
tracted our hero most was the ceiling, 
which was arched, according to Mooriim 
form, and enriched with elaborate de¬ 
signs in stucco—if not in white marble, 
the difference being difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish. On the marble floor lay 
several shawls, richly embroidered in 
coloured silk and gold, a pair of small 
scarlet slippers, coverea with gold 
thread, a thin veil, and several cushions 
of different sizes. On one of these last 
reposed a little tame gazelle, whose 
bright eyes greeted the two slaves with 
an inquiring look as they entered. 

From all these things Foster judged 
that this was one of the women’s apart¬ 
ments, and wondered much that he had 
been admitted into such a jealously 
guarded sanctuary, but I’elieved his 
mind by setting it down to that eccen¬ 
tricity for which Ben-Ahmed was 
noted. 

He had just arrived at this con- 
i limion when a door opened, and Ben- 
Aliiiied himself entered with the sketch 
of the coffee-liouse in his hand. 

“Tell him,” stud the Moor to Peter, 
“ tint I am much pleased with this 
thawing, and wisli him to make one, a 
little larger in size, of this room. Let 
liim put into it everything that he sees. 
H e will find paper in that portfolio, and 
all else that he requires on this otto- 
itiaii. Let him take time, and do it well. 

‘ (e iiaed not work in the garden while 
t !i’is ••ri]])loyed.” 


The Boy’^ Own 


Pointing to the various things to 
which he referred, the Moor turned and 
left the apartment. 

“ Now, Geo’ge, what you t’ink ob all 
thit 'I ” asked Peter, with a broad grin, 
wlien ho iiad translated the Moor’s 
orders. 

“ Peally I don’t know what to think 
of it. l^ndoubtedly it is a step up¬ 
wards, as compared with working in 
the garden ; but then, don’t you see, 
Peter, it will give me much less of your 
company, which will be a tremendous 
drawback.” 

“ Das well said. You’s kite right. I 
hab notice from de fus’dat you hab a 
well-constitooted mind, an’ appruciates 
de vjilue ob friendship. I lub your 
smood face, Geo ge ! ” 

“I hope you love more of me than 
my smooth face, Peter,” returned the 
middy, “ otherwise your love won’t con¬ 
tinue, for tliere are certain indications 
on my upper lip which assure me that 
the smoothness won't last long ” 

“ Hoi’ your tongue, sar ! what you 
go on jabherin so to me when yon’s got 
work to do, sar ! ” Siiid Peter, fiercely, 
with a threatening motion of his fist. 
“ Go to work at once, you white slabe!” 

Our hero w as taken aback for a mo¬ 
ment by this sudden explosion, but the 
presence of a negro girl, who had 
entered softly by a door at his back, 
at once revealed to him the truth that 
Peter the Great had donned the garb of 
the hypocrite. Although unused and 
very much averse to such costume, he 
felt compelled in some degree to adopt 
it, and, bow'ing his head, not only 
humbly, but in humiliation, he went 
silently towards his drawing materials, 
while the girl placed a tumbler of 'water 
on a small table and retired. 

Turning round, he found that Peter 
had also disappeared from the scene. 

At first he im^ined that the w’ater 
was meant for his refreshment, but on 
examining the materials on the ottoman 
he found a box of water-colour paints, 
'W’hich accounted for its being sent. 

Although George Foster had never 
been instructed in jiainting, he pos¬ 
sessed considerable natural talent, and 
was intensely fond of the art. It 'svas, 
therefore, with feelings of delight which 
he had not experienced for many a day 
that he began to arrange his materials 
and set about this ne>v and congenial 
work. 

Among other things he found a small 
easel, which a very Anglican aspect 
about it. Wondering how it had got 
there, he set it up, 'with a sheet of paiier 
on it, tried various parts of the l ooiu, 
in order to find out the best position 
for a picture, and went through that 
interesting series of steppings back and 
puttings of the head on one side w Inch 
seem to be inseparably connected with 
true art. 

While thus engaged in the profound 
silence of that luxurious apartment, 
with its “ dim religious light,” now 
glancing at the rich ceiling, aiioii at 
the fair slieet of paper, lie chanced to 
look below the margin of the latter, 
and observed, throu^ the legs of the 
easel, that the gorgeous eyes of the 
gazelle \vere fixed on him in appaient 
wonder. 

He ailvanced to it at once, holding 
out a hand coaxingly. The prc^tty 


creature allowed him to approach 
within a few indies, and then bounded 
from its cushion like a thing of india- 
rubber to the other end of the room, 
where it faced about and gazed again. 

“You gaze well, pretty creature,” 
thought the embryo artist. “Perhaps 
that’s the origin of your name ! 
Humph ! you w'on’t come te me 1 ” 

The latter part of his thoughts he ex¬ 
pressed aloud, but the animad made no 
response. It evidently threw the re¬ 
sponsibility of taking the initiative on 
the man. 

Our middy was naturally persevering 
in character. Laying aside his pencil, 
he sat down on the marble floor, put on 
his most seductive expression, held out 
his hand gently, and muttered soft 
encouragements—such as, “ Now then, 
Spuiikie, come here, ai ’ don’t be silly ” 
—and the like. But “Spunkie” still 
stood immovable and gazed. 

Then the middy took to advancing in 
a sitting posture — after a manner 
known to infants — at the same time 
intensifying the urbanity of his look 
and the wheedlement of his tone. The 

azelle suffered him to approach until 

is fingers were within an inch of its 
nose. There the middy stopped. He 
had studied animal nature. He was 
aware that it takes two to love as well 
as to quarrel. He resolved to wait. 
Seeing this, the gazelle timidly advanced 
its little nose and touched his finger. 
He scratched, gently ! Spunkie seeme<l 
to like it. He scratched progressively 
up its foreheacl. Spunkie evidently 
enjoyed it. He scratched behind its 
ear, and—the victory was gained I Tlie 
gazelle, dismissing all fear, advanced 
and rubbed its graceful head on his 
shoulder. 

“Well, you are a nice little beast,” 
said Foster, as he fondled it; “ whoever 
owns you must be very kind to you, 
but I can’t afford to waste more time 
with you. Must get to work.” 

He rose and returned to his easel 
while the gazelle trotted to its cushion 
and lay down—to sleep ? perchance to 
dream ?—no, to gaze, as before, but in 
mitigated wonder. 

Tlie amateur painter-slave now ap¬ 
plied himself diligently to his work 
with evei^-increasing interest; yet not 
altogether without an uncomfortable 
and humiliating conviction that if he 
did not do it with retisonable rapidity 
and give moderate satisfaction he ran 
the <3iaiice of being “ whacked ” if not 
worse ! 

Let not the reader imagine that we 
are drawing the longbow here, and 
making these Moors to be moi'o cruel 
than they really were. Thougli Ben- 
Ahmed was an amiable specimen, he 
was not a typical Algerine, for cruelty 
of the most dreadful kind was often per¬ 
petrated l)y these monsters in the pun¬ 
ishment of trivial offences in those days. 
At the present liour there stands in the 
great squan* of Algiers au imposing 
mosque, which was designed l)y a Chris¬ 
tian slave—an arcliitect—whose head 
was cut off’ because he had built it— 
whether intentionally or accidentally 
we know not— in the form of a cross ! 

For some hours Foster worked unin¬ 
terruptedly with his pencil, for he 
believed, like our great Turner in his 
earlier days (though Turner’s sun had 




not yet arisen !), that the preliminary 
drawing for a picture cannot be too 
•carefully or elaborately done. 

After having bumped himself against 
'the wall twice, and tripped over an 
•ottoman once—to the gazelle’s intense 
surprise—in his efforts to take an 
a.rtistic view of his work, Foster at last 
j laid down his pencil, stretched himself 
to his full height with his hands in the 
air by way of relaxation, and was begin¬ 
ning to remember that midday meals 
were not unknown to man, when the 
negress before mentioned entered with 
■a small round brass tray on which were 
two covered dishes. The middy lowered 
his hands in prompt confusion, for he 
had not attained to the Moor's sublime 
indifference to the opinion or thoughts 
•of slaves. 

He* was about to speak, but checked 
the impulse. It was wiser to hold his 
tongue 1 A kindliness of disposition, 
however, induced him to smile and nod. 
Attentions which impelled the negi*ess, 
•as she retired, to display her teeth and 
urns to an extent that no one would 
elieve if we were to describe it. 

On examination it was found that one 
•of the dLshes contained a savoury com- 
,pound of rice and chicken, with plenty 
of butter and other substances—some of 
which were sweet. 

The other dish contained little rolls 
of bread. Both dishes appeared to 
Foster to be made of embossed gold—or 
brass, but he knew and cared not which. 
Coffee in a cup about the size and shape 
of an egg was his beverage. While 
•engaged with the savoury and alto- 
ether unexpected meal, our hero felt 
is elbow touched. Looking round he 
•saw the gazelle looking at him with an 
•expression in its beautiful eyes that 
:said plainly, “ Give me my share.” 

“You shall have it, my dear,” said 
the artist, handing the creature a roll, 
with which it retired contentedly to its 
•cushion. 

“ Perhaps” thought the youth, as he 
'pensively sipped his coffee, “this room 
may be sometimes used by Hester ! It 
obviously forms part of the seraglio. 
•Strange old fellow, Ben-Ahmed, to allow 
iinen like me to invade such a place.” 

The thought of the ladies of the 
'harem somehow suggest his mother and 
: sister, and when poor George got upon 
this pair of rails he was apt to be run 
^way with, and to forget time and 
place. The reverie into which he waii- 
•dered was interrupted, however, by the 
gazelle asking for more. As there was 
no more, it was fain to content itself 
with a pat on the head as the painter 
rose to resume his work. 

The drawing was by this time all 
pencilled in most elaborately, and the 
middy opened the water-colour box to 
• examine the paints. As he did so, he 
again remarked on the familiar Eng¬ 
lish look of the materials, and was 
about to begin rubbing down a little of 
- one of the cakes—moist colours had not 
been invented—when he observed some 
writing in red paint on the back of the 
alette. He started and flushed, while 
is heart beat faster, for the w'riting 
was, “ Expect me. Rvh this mit. U. iSV’ 

What could this mean? H. 8. ? Hester 
Sommers of course. It was simple—too 
simple. He wished for more—like the 
.enzelle. Like it, too, he got no more. 


Tl\e Own P^per. 


After gazing at the writing until every 
letter was burnt into his memory, he 
obeyed the order and rubbed it out. 
Then, in a disturl>ed and anxious frame 
of mind, he tried to paint, casting many 
a glance, not only at his subje ct, but at 
the two doors which open^ into the 
room. 

At last one of the doors opened—not 
the one he happened to be looking at, 
however. He started up, overturned 
his stool, and all but knocked down the 
easel, as the negress re-entered to re¬ 
move the refreshment-tray. She called 
to the gazelle as she went out. It 
bounded lightly after her, and the young 
painter was left alone to recover his 
composure. 

“ Ass that I am ! ” he said, knitting 
his brows, clenching his teetli, and put¬ 
ting a heavy dab of crimson-lake on 
the ceiling! 

At that moment the other door 
opened, yet so gently and slightly that 
he would not have observed it but for 
the sharp line of light which it let 
through. Determined not to be again 
taken by surprise, he becjime absorbed 
in putting little unmeaning lines round 
the dab ot lake—not so busily, however, 
as to prevent his casting rapid furtive 
glances at the opening door. 

Gradually something white appeared 
in the apeiture—it was a veil. Some¬ 
thing blue—it was an eye. Something 
quite beyond description lovely—it was 
Hester henself, looking—if such be con¬ 
ceivable—like a scared angel ! 

“ Oh, Mr. Foster ! ” she exclaimed, in 
a half-whisper, running lightly in, and 
holding up a Anger by way of caution, 
“ I have so longed to s€^e you—” 

“ So have I,” interrupted the delighted 
middy. “ Dear H— ah—Miss Sommers, 
I mean, 1 felt sure that—that—this must 
be your room—no, what’s it’s name? 
boudoir ; and the gazell—” 

“ Yes, yes—oh ! never mind that,” 
interrupt^ the girl, impatiently. “ My 
father—darling father !—any news of 
him r 

Blusliing with shame that he should 
have thought of his own feelings before 
her anxieties, Foster dropped the little 
hand wliich he had alreatly grasp^, 
and hastened to tell of the meeting with 
her father in the Kasha—the ease with 
which he had recognised him from her 
description, and the few hurried words 
of comfort he had l>een able to convey 
before the slave-driver interfered. 

Te^irs were coursing each other ra¬ 
pidly down Hester’s cheeks while he 
was speaking ; yet they were not tears 
of unmingled grief. 

“ Oh, Mr. Fo.ster ! ” she said, seizing 
the middy’s hand, and kissing it, “how 
shall I ever thank you 1 ” 

Before she could add another word, 
an uiilucky touch of Foster’s heel laid 
the easel, with an amazing clatter, flat 
on the marble floor ! Hester bounded 
through the doorway more swiftly than 
her own gazelle, slammed the door be¬ 
hind her, and vanished like a vision. 

Poor Foster 1 Although young and 
enthusiastic, he was not a coxcomb. 
The thrill in the hand that had been 
kissed told him plainly that he was 
hopelessly in love ! But a dull weight 
on his heart told him, he thought as 
plainly, that Hester was not in the same 
condition. 
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“ Dear child ! ” he said, as he slowly 
gathered up the drawing materials, “ if 
that innocent, transparent, almost in¬ 
fantine creature haci been old enougli 
to fall in love she would sooner have 
hit me on the nose with her lovely Ast 
than have kissed my great ugly paw- 
even though she /< (/.< overwhelmed with 
joy at hearing about her father.” 

Having replaced the easel and draw¬ 
ing, he .seated himself on an ottoman, 
put his elbows on his knee.s, laid his 
forehead in his hands, and began to 
meditate aloud. 

“ Yes,” he said, with a profound sigh, 
“I love her—that’s as clear as daylight; 
and she does not love me—that’s clearer 
than daylight. L'nrequited love ! That's 
what I’ve come to 1 Neverriieless, Fin 
not in wild despair. How’s that ? I 
don’t want to shoot or drown my.self. 
How’s that ? On the contrary, I want 
to live and rescue her. I could serve or 
die for that child with pleasure—with¬ 
out even the reward of a smile ! There 
must be something peculiar here. ’ Is it 
—can it be Platonic love ? Of course 
that must be it. Yes, I’ve often heaixl 
and read of that sort of love before. I 
know it now, and—and—I rather like 
it!” 

“ You don’t look as if you did, Geo’ge,” 
said a deep voice beside him. 

Geoi-ge started up with a face of 
scarlet. 

“ Peter 1 ” he exclaimed, fiercely, “ did 
you hear me siieak ? What did you 
hear?” 

“ Hallo! Geo’ge, don’t squeeze my 
arm so ? You’s hurtin’ me. I hear you 
say somet’ing ’bout plotummik lub, Init 
what sort o’ mb that may be is moi e n 
I kin tell.” 

“ Are you mre that is all you—but 
come, Peten I should have no secrets 
from you. The truth is" (he whispered 
low here), “I have seen Hester Som¬ 
mers—here, in this room, not half an 
hour ago—and—and I feel ihat I am 
hopelessly in love with hei’—Platonic- 
ally, that is—but I fear you won’t 
understand what that means—” 

The midshipman stopped abruptly 
For the first time since they became 
acquainted he saw a grave expression 
of decided disapproval on the face of 
his sable friend. 

“ Geo’ge,” said Peter, solemnly, “ you 
tell me you hab took ’vantage ob bffin’ 
invited to your master’s house to make 
lub—plo-plotummikilly or oderwise—to 
your master s slabe ? ” 

“ No, Peter, I told you nothing of the 
sort. The meeting with Hester was 
purely accidental—at l^t it was none 
of my seeking—and I did not make love 
to her— ” 

“ Did she make lub to you, Geo’gi'- 
plo-plotummikilly ?” 

“Certainly not. She came to ask 
about her poor father, and I saw that 
she is far too young to think of falling 
in love at all. What I said was that / 
have fallen hopelessly in love, and that 
as I cannot hope that she will ever V>e- 
be I have ma<ie up my mind to 
love her hopelessly, but loyally, to the 
end of life, and serve or die for her if 
be ” 

“ Qh ! das all right, Geo’ge. If dat’s 
what you calls plo-plotummik lub - lub 
away, my boy, as hard’s j’ou kin. Same 
time, I’s not kite so .sure dat she's too 
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young to Jub. An’ t ings ain’t allers as 
lioi)eless as dey seems. But now, what's 
dis you bin do here ? My ! How pritty. 
Oh ! das real bootiful. But what’s you 
got in de ceiling—de sun, eh?” 

He pointed to the dab of criin.son- 
lake. 

Foster explained that it was merely 
a “ bit of colour.” 


“Ob course! A cow wid half an eye 
could see dat ! ” 

“ Well—but I mean—it's a sort of—a 
kind of—tone to paint up to.” 

“ H’m ! das strange now. I don’t hear 
no sound, nowhar ! ” 

“ Well, then, it’s a shadow, Peter.” 

“ Geo’ge,” said the negro, with a look 
of surpnse, “I do t’ink your plo-plotum- 


inik lub hab disagreed wid you. Come 
long to de kitchen an’hab your supper— 
it s all ready.” 

So saj'ing, he went off with his friend 
and confidant to the culinary region, 
which was also the mile a manger (A the 
slaves. 

{To be continMd.) 




from the narrow path between the 
rocks which then hid the main road to 
the west. 

In the beat were three men—two 
rowers and a knight. 

The rowers were negroc^s, dull of 
countenance, and deformed in person. 
They were slaves. 

The master, with his reddish beard, 
and boldly cut features, and his eyes of 
the colour of the sea, wjis evidently 
some high - born Siixon. Strength, 
beauty, bravery, intelligence and jx)wer 
were fiis ; but although still young, the 
wrinkles at his brows, the pallor of his 
face, and the bitterness of liis smile l)e- 
trayed inward trouble and despair. 

Seated in the stern of the boat, 
wrapped in an ample chlamys, or cloak, 
of brown, he was lost in reverie. 

When the boat reiiched the middle of 
the stream he stood up, took from the 
thwart an iion helmet, and with it hid 
his face. 

Meanwhile, EflBainand his companions 
luul dismounted, and with mute admira¬ 
tion pized on the magniticent panorama 
which lay l>efore them. Alx)ve and 
below the high scarjx'd banks joine<l 
as they touched the horizon and made 
the river into a lovely lake, framed in 
black basalt carved here and there 
into sti-ange shajjes, and enpurpled by 
the rays of the setting sun. In raid 
stream with the waters foaming round 
it was the Island of Nonnenwerth, with 
a screen of poplars rising from its green 
banks, behind which lay a convent 
where the bell was ringing for even 
ing prayer. The sound amid solitude 
mingled harmoniously with the murmur 
of the waters and the sigh of the winds. 

The boat came to the shore. 


“ Amaury and Berenger took their olaces in the boat." 


“ France and Karl!” Siiid a deep voice 
from beneath the knight’s helmet. 

“ Karl and France r answered Efliaui, 
half dmwing his sword from its sheath. 
“ Come ! ” 


UP, THE HEi{lTA(;E OF KAKL THE t4UEAT. 


Bv Charles I)e.slys. 
Part I. 

CHAPTER HI. 


T he Rhine was the “Old Rhine” even 
in the ninth century. Even then 
it was the great historical river of the 
West. It had gi\'en pas.sage to the 
Kymri and the Oaul.s, and it liad borne 
on its bosom tlie Romans of Cmsar. 
Two centuries of pjigan civilisation had 
followed. Then the C’ross h.ad been 
})lanted on both banks of the river, and 
the blood of the martyrs of the Theban 
legion had sanctitied its waters. Then 
again had come the invtwler. 

Saxons and Germans, Visigoth.s, Bur¬ 
gundians, and Franks hiul contended foi- 
its possession, and sprefwl over its 
valleys and hills. Attila, with his 
Huns, had passed the last, and for the 
first time the invaders were driven back 
in Hight and disordei-. 

Then the Rhine became the creat 
Frank river. The river of the great Karl, 
who twenty times made it the scene of 
his magnificent departures and trium¬ 
phant returns. Then suddenly all was 
silent; the great enii>eror was deml. 
And for the first time for centuries the 
river was at rest. 

It wiys on the 17th of June, 833, to¬ 


wards the evening, that Count Efflam 
reached the spot named by the monk on 


the left bank. He was punctual to the 
day and the hour. 

A boat immediately put off from the 
right bank, and rowed towards the 
\ travellers, who had suddenly emerged 
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And already the man in the brown 
mantle had motioned to the rowers to 
return. The count pointed to the bank, 
when the twins came forward and gave 
the password. 


Amaury and Berenger, with a sinnlar 
feeling of half-recognition, took their 
places in the boat. 

Landrik received his orders to wait 
on the left bank for his master’s return. 


face, silence reigned among the passen- 
I gers. But when they reached mid¬ 
stream the knight in tlie brown mantle 
I raised the visor of his helmet, and 
exclaimed, in the tone of one who 



“ On the coffin was a sword like the other swords." 


“ But there are two of them! ” ob¬ 
jected the unknown. 

“ Th^ are the sons of Count Bayard,” 
said Emain. “ When he died—” 

“ Bayard ! Detul! His sons ! Let 
Lhem come,” said the voice from the 
helmet, now no longer disguised, and 
which Efflam, with a start, seemed to 
remember. 


I and to take the horses under shelter of 
a certain clump of pine-trees, where he 
found already gatnered a numerous 
; company of squires and pages, and 
mules and horses, and, apart from the 
rest, thirteen of those gigantic war- 
steeds whose race is now extinct. 

As the Vjoat put off, and while from 
I the bank it was possible to recognise a 


had kept himself in restraint long 
enough, 

“ And now, my friends, face to face, 
and hand to hand ! ” 

Count Robert! ” said Efflam. “ I 
thought so! ” 

And the old comrades in arms em¬ 
braced in Frankish fashion. 

The tw'ins bowed respectfully at the 
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famous name they heard. Then, look¬ 
ing at one anotlier, they said in an 
undertone, 

“ The l)rother of C^nevie've, our pla}- 
mate.’' 

Immediately Count Eohert turned 
towards them, and greeted them 
heartily. 

“And now, hoys,” he said, “tell me 
about .your father. What was his last 
thouglit ? ” 

Amaury and Berenger, with tears in 
their eyes, told how he had conquered 
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' .seven other figures in glittering mail. 
The torch was held bj’ a monk whose 
cowl hid his features, but whom Ettiam 
recognised at once .as the niessenger at 
Clay. 

“ The twelve swords are here ! ” .sjiid 
lie, in a voice of command. “ Honour 
to you, nol)le knights, that you have 
remembered your word, and that, not¬ 
withstanding the ties of family, not- 
I withstanding the distances, and the 
perils and hindrances, you have found 
means to lie punctual to our rendezvous. 



* Karl and France! ’ answered Count Robert.” 


and died. And, when the story was 
o\ ei*. Count Robert held out his hand to , 
them, saying, I 

“ My young friends, wherever I may ^ 
be, if I can help you in any way, I will. | 
Your father .saved my life, and your 
noble mother brought up niy sister with | 
you and made her a saint.” 

And as the boat grounded on the 
beach he leapt fir.st ashore. 

His three companions followed imme¬ 
diately ; and, after mooring the boat, 
the black rowers sprang up the clitf 
and vanished like wild cats. 

“ You are the last to come,” .said Count 
Bobert. “ But I only came a little be¬ 
fore you ; and I must go in front of you 
now, as the others before us have done. 
Follow me ! ” 

Entering the tortuous dell that 
opened out close by, he led the way ; 
into a wood so thick that it seemed as if ' 
none could ever have attempted the | 

f )ath before. After a quarter of an 
lour’s struggle through the trees and ■ 
bushes they reached a sinall clearing, | 
where, under the dome of foliage, it was 
dark as night. As they approached, 
two massive shadows came from under I 
the oaks at the entrance to t.ic clearing. 
They were two knights in the complete 
armour of the time, and their helmets 
had their visors down. 

“France and Karl!” said the mys¬ 
terious sentinels, in solemn tones. 

“ Karl and France ! ” answered Count 
Robert, passing his three companions in 
front of him. 

A torch immediately appeared, a 
light in the darkness, and revealed 


There is no longer need of mysteiy ; 
let us make ourselves known to each 
other. Come, then, in turn, to my right 
hand ; show your faces, and give your 
names. They are the names and faces 
of men who will do great deeds 1 ” 

There was a moment of silence and 
hesitation. Then one of the knights .set 
the examj)le. 

He was a man of mature age, but he 
seemed, in spite of his years, to have 
lost none of his energy and vigour. 

“ Here is the sword,” said he, “ you 
sent me. I am Honeric de Bethune.” 

And as he pas.sed the sword glittered 
in the torchlight while he returned it to 
its sheath. 

The knight that followed him was 
Guilhem Duplessi.s, who came from 
Amiitaine. As he reached his old com¬ 
rade Honeric he cordially .shook hands 
with him. 

The third was a paladin in the flower 
of valour and chivalric beauty It was 
Herve de la Tour, the descendant of 
Vercingetorix, and the last chief of the 
heroic nation of the Arvernes. 

Then came Barthold the Frison, the 
terrible captain of the Carlovingian 
fleet, famous in the legends of the sea, 
who for so long had defended the em¬ 
pire against the Northmen and the 
Saracens. 

Then passed Wilha the Burgundian. 
To that illustrious paladin succeeded 
Hugues and Drogo, tne two bastards of 
Charlemagne, whom the Emperor Locl- 
wig had driven to the cloister, and wlio 
were here as the Bishop of Metz and 
the Abbot of St. QuentiiL 


I “ Remembering our promise, we have 
forgotten our just resentment, and are- 
here ready to take the sword again.” 

Then came Count Rol>ert’s turn, and 
tlien Count Efllam’s, who at once an¬ 
nounced Count Bayard’s death, and 
l^resented to the assemljly his two sons, 
Amaury and Berenger. 

“ Children,” said the monk, “.you an^ 
welcome. But you have but one sword 
between you ; fortunately we can give 
you another. Follow me, all of you ! ” 

A few paces from where he stood was 
a pile of freshly-cut boughs. At a sign 
from him the twins cleared them away 
Beneath them was a coffin ; on the coffin 
was a sword like the other swords. On 
it also was a plate of black marble on 
which Greek characters were engi’aved. 

The monk held the torch to the tablet, 
and, addressing the Abbot of St. Quen¬ 
tin, he .said, “Hugue.s, you are the most 
learned of the learned, read ! ” 

Ai\d in a loud voice Hugues trans¬ 
lated as follows: 

“I, the descendant of Julius Cie.sar, 
and whom the Greeks called Kaloume- 
ros, hereby declare that it is my will to 
be at the rendezvous, even after my 
death, and remain faithful to my oath 
as to my motto. I bequeath my mortal 
bo<ly to those wliose comjmnion I have 
been ; and I bequeath this sword to 
him whom they may consider the wor¬ 
thiest to inherit it.” 

Every knee was bent to earth around 
the coffin as the abbot ended. 

When they aro.se the monk said to the* 
twin.s, “ Children, there is the second 
sword for you. Take it. Now the pha¬ 
lanx is complete, for 1, brothers, am the^ 
twelfth ! ” And the robe and frock fell 
suddenly off, and he was a knight in 
full armour, like the rest of them. And 
he was at once recognised. And every 
voice exclaimed, “Eginliard 1” 

It was indeed Eginliard, the secre¬ 
tary and son-in-law of the great Karl 
who at the beginning of Lodwig’s reign 
had retired from the court, and after 
the death of the fair Emma had buried 
himself alive in a cloister. If he had 
come back to-day reappearing with the 
sacred sword, it could onlj’ be for some 
great enterprise. 

All hands were stretched forth to- 
greet him, and all voices saluted him as- 
chief. 

“ Perhaps ! ” he said. “ But perhap.s 
there may l)e one more worthy. And 
when you have seen him, if it is given 
us to .see him, you will know that with 
him we shall be invincible.” 

“ His name 1 His name ? ” 

“ I will tell you in an hour. Patience ! 
Not far from here the mutes have pre¬ 
pared the round table. Come to me 
there. But if you hear this horn three 
times ” [and he pointed to the large oli- 
phant at his belt], “ hasten ! He w'hom 
you will find with me will be our 
master 1 ” 

And so saying he strode off up the hill. 

On the top, before a humble cabin, he- 
found a hermit. 

The hermit was in an ecstasy. Egin- 
hard approached him noiselessly, toucned 
him on the shoulder, and from his lips- 
fell the grand name. 

“Roland!” 

Who does not know, who cannot 
recal][^ the heroic nephew of Karl the 
Great, the marv’ellous paladin whon^ 



the poets have sung of as a demi-god, as 
the Christian Theseus, the Achilles of 
the West? 

Eoland lifted up his head and looked 
fixedly at him who thus called him. 

“ Eoland!” said Eginhard with mourn¬ 
ful astonishment—“ Eoland ! Do you 
not know me ?” 

“ Those w’ho belong not to this w’orld,” 
said the anchorite, “ remember not what 
they have been, nor even the friends 
that were dearest to them. Eoland died 
at Eoncevaux, I am not Eoland.” 

“ But you will be when you hear me. 
Listen ! It is Karl who orders you 
back. Some time before he died he 
felt that Lodwig's hand w’ould be 

E owerless to continue his work. And 
e became uneasy as to the future. 
One day as he slept a figure not 
mortal appeared to him in a dream 
and showed him thii teen men, or rather 
thirteen shades, that passed, ecjh with 
a similar sword in his hand. ‘ Those 
men and their descendants are to be 
the saviours of France,’ said the voice. 
And then the vision fa<^led, and the 
emperor awoke. Of these thirteen men 
he knew th« names, and he chose them 
as the complete embodiment of the 
Fi*ankish race. That sword that thir¬ 
teen times gleamed before him he also 
recognised. It was yours, Eoland, it 
was tlie invincible Durandal which you 
could not break against the rocks of 
Eoncevaux, and which was said to have 
fallen into the hands of the Saracens. 
How was he to receive it ? Karl 
stretched out his hand and at once 
touched the cold steel. Miracle! It 
was Durandal herself that the strange 
vision had brought him in his sleep. 
He had had not a dream but a revela¬ 
tion. He sent for Munifican the 
armourer, who had forged your sword, 
and who alone in the world could make 
twelve others like it. A month later 
they were ready. One by one Karl 
called before him those who had been 
designated in the vision and made 
them take a solemn oath—as I need not 
remind you, Eoland, for the last place to 
which the emperor came was here, and 
I was with him.” 

“I remember,” said the hermit, and 
his stature seemed to increase at the 
recollection—“ I remember. But that 
is twenty years ago, and age has 
blanched my hair, and—” 

“Now the empire is being dismem¬ 
bered, and is crumbling on all sides. 
The three sons of Lodwig have raised 
the standard of revolt against their 
father. Northmen and Bretons and 
Saxons and Saracens are taking to 
revenge. Now I consider the time has 
come to keep our oath. Here is the 
last of the thirteen swords which re¬ 
main in my hands. It is the one that 
served as the pattern of the rest. Eo¬ 
land,* it is thine ! ” 

Eginliard threw back his mantle and 
lield out to the hennit the marvel¬ 
lous sword brought in the vision, and 
which seemed to be the palladium of 
the Carlovingians. 

“ My sword! Durandal!” said Eoland, 
and, as if galvanised by it, he grew in» 
size as he lifted it to hfij lips. 

Eginhard grasped the oliphant and 
blew a blast. 

“What are you doing?” asked the 
hermit in astonishment. 
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“I am calling the chosen to their 
master! I am calling Eoland’s com¬ 
rades to you ! ” and a second time he | 
sounded tlie horn. j 

“ I am sixty years old,” said the her¬ 
mit, hesitating, “and there is a woman , 
to whom I have sworn.” 

“Thealda!” said Eginhard; “the I 
poor woman who became a nun when 1 
she thought you dead ! It was for her 
ou became a hernnt; I know it. But 
now that the rival who ruined your , 


him ; and w'hen for the third time tlu- 
oliphant awoke the echoes of the Ehinc 




Eginhard touched him on the shoulder.*’ 


lives, who sold you to the Saracens, and 
brought the false news of your death— 
know that he is the evil spirit of the 
rebel sons, and that it is against him 
we first must fight.” 

“ Ganelon ! Ganelon ! ” growled the 
hero as the wound was reopened. 
“ Ganelon ! But I thought he had re¬ 
ceived the punishment for his crimes ? ” 

“ Like vou, he miraculously escaped 
from death. Later, I will tell you all ; 
but be assured he exists, and thy ven¬ 
geance— ” 

“ Be silent!” said the hermit, severely. 
“ The word you have just uttered should 
be effaced from my heart! It belongs 
to God, and if I consent to leave this 
hermitage, if I renounce the sweet 
peace and holy dreams of my last days, 
it is that I do so at the call of duty ana 
honour!” 

“You consent, then?” said Egin¬ 
hard. 

“ Karl and France ! ” said the hermit, 
majestically, and the comrades fell into 
each other’s arms. 

Then after a silence Eoland said, 
pointing, to the cabin, “ Help me on 
with my armour.” 

Eginhard ran in and brought it to 


the hermit had been transformed into 
a knight. 

Count Efflam and Count Eobert, 
Amaury and Berenger, Honeric de 
Bethune, Guilhem Duplessis, Herv^ de 
la Tour, Hugues and Drogo, Barthold 
the Frison and Wilha the Burgundian, 
were soon on the hill-top. 

“Here is our chief,” said Eginhard. 
“ Behold in him the paladin of the 
paladins, thought to have been killed 
at Eoncevaux, and now given back to 
us by Heaven ! ” 

“ Eoland ! ” exclaimed the voices, in 
deep astonishment and enthusiasm. 

At the sight of his sword and the 
touch of his armour his former strength 
and vigour seemed to have returned 
to him. Tall of stature and proud of 
look, were it not for the whiteness of 
his be-ard he was the same as when ho 
had fallen at Eoncevaux. 

“Where is the Emperor Lodwig?” 
asked he, lifting aloft the all-powertul 
Bui’andal above the twelve ^ other 
swords that had leapt from their scab- 
btirds to salute him. 

“ On the Eed Field near Argentaria,” 
said Eginhard. 

“ Then to the Eed Field let us go ! ” 



(Trt /<(• continued.) 
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DICK MARTIN—:MY ENEMY. 


I NEVER hacl an enemy but once in 
my life. Heaven knows that even 
then I never sought to injure him, 
though I suflered much at his hands. 

My father, the Rev. Dr. Fielding, 
kept a school in one of the villages on 
the coast of Cornwall, and Dick Martin, 
the lawyer’s son, w as one of our weekly 
boarders. He was a clev«’, w'ell- 
informed lad, but had a violent temper, 
which now and then broke out in bursts 
of passion that w'ere truly alaiming. 
He and I did not come into collision for 
some months after he joined us—not till 
the Christmas holidays were at hand 
and the prizes w^ere ^ven out, when 
Dick, in wrath at losing the French 

{ )rize he hacl striven hard to obtain, let 
oose his fury on me, the unlucky 
winner of the prize, and complained 
bitterly of the favour my father showed 
to me. 

He said many things that w’ere un¬ 
deniably true. My father, in his great 
love for his only son—for many years 
his only child—did, I own, show great 
artiality. This had not hitherto 
rought me any ill-Nvill ; indeed, I w'as 
a favourite in the school, the leader of 
all sp)orts and pastimes, being an adept 
at boating, fishing, scaling the cliffs, 
and all the various pursuits of a life 
at the seaside on such a coast as ours. 
Dick’s unguarded expressions of rage 
reached my father’s eaj’s and brought 
him into disgrace, and, when nis 


punishment was ovei', his temj>er, not 
improved by a period of restraint, grew' 
more violent than before. 

Released from durance, he came upon 
me and some three or four of my con^ 
panions sitting at the edge of some 
rocks overhanging the shore. I jdiouki 
have let him go oy in silemce, but one 
of the boys called to liim and said sonu^- 
thing mockingly about his having es¬ 
caped from prison. Dick rushed at the 
youngster and threatened to strike him. 

1 rose to defend the little fellow, and, 
moving quickly, fell backwards on the 
sand beneath—from no great heiglit, 
fortunately, or I should have lieen 
killed. As it was, I injured my spine 
in some way, and for many w'eeks lay 
on my back, a helpless cripple. 

That Dick had intendea thus to in¬ 
jure me I never said or thought. I | 
never accused him of so doing, nor 
did my parents, but there were many 
who did, and his life for w'eeks after the 
incident must have been anything but 
a pleasant one. He was shunn^ by 
all the leading boys of the school, and 
the younger ones w'ere afraid of him. i 
That he should attribute this treatment 
to me was perhaps natural ; a few words 
would have set that right, but the words * 
never came. The boys told me that 
even when I fell, Dick said nothing, only 
turned as wdiite as a sheet, and never 
ottered to touch me or help to carry me I 
home. 


We had little to do wdth each other 
after this. When I recovered from the 
first shock, and w'as able to study, my 
father gave me private lessons, and by 
the doctor’s orders I spent as much 
time as possible in the open air. But 
w'hat a change it was ! Think what a 
calamity it must be to a healthy, eager- 
hearted boy, with ffn ardent love for 
nature and a passion for outdoor pur¬ 
suits, to be thus doomed to a life of 
inaction ! The doctors assured me I 
should in time regain the use of my 
limbs, but I did not believe them, and 
I crawled about in my helpless state 
longing for the unattainable, with a long¬ 
ing only those wdio have gone through 
such a trial can ever understand. 

I have said I did not accuse Dick 
Martin of having wilfully caused my 
accident, but, all the same, I shrank 
from him. I never spoke to him if I 
could avoid it. He on his part took, 
apparently, ifttle heed of me, but, if 
chance brought us in contact, our inter¬ 
view alw'ays ended in high words. We 
came at last to be considered on all 
sides as enemies, and were so styletl by 
our schoolfellows. I hated him tlien 
with a holy—no, a deadly hatred ; no 
hatred for a fellow-creature can ever l>e 
holy—and 1 vowed in my heart that, 
sooner than be indebted to Dick Martin 
for the smallest service, I w'ould lay 
down my life. 

{To b-: ..itinued,) 



“What is it? 
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THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed, 

Author of '* A Dog with a Bad Same” *'The Fifth Form at St. Dominie's," etc., etc. 
CHAPTER Xm.—A ‘‘CAUSE cfeufeBRE.” 


117AKE, of tlip Fifth, was one of those 
Yt restless, vivacious spirits who, 
with no spare time on their hands, con¬ 
tinue to accomplish as much as any 
ordinary half - dozen people put to¬ 
gether. 

He formed part of the much-despised 
band of fellows in his form contempt¬ 
uously termed “muggers.” In other 
words, he read Inird, and took no part 
in the desultory amusements which 
consumed the odd moments of so many 
in the house. 

And yet he was an excellent cricketer 
and runner, as the school was bound to 
acknowledge whenever it called out its 
champions to do battle for it in the 
playing-fields. 

More than that, if any one wanted 
anything doing in the way of literary 
sport—in the concoction of a squib, or 
the sketching of a caricature—Wake 
was always ready to take the work upon 
himself, and let who likwl take the 
credit. He had a mania for verses and 
epigrams; he was reputed a bit of a 
conjurer, and no one ever brought a 
new puzzle to Grandcourt which Wake, 
of Railsford’s, could not, sooner or later, 
find out. 

Yet he was bv no means a conspicuous 
figmre ; he prererred rather to keep hira- 
in the background, and set other 
people going. But it was a generally 
accepted fact in the house that any¬ 
thing specially good or novel in the way 
of recre.ation or amusement could be 
traced back directly or indirectly to the 
irrepressible “mugger” of the Fifth 
form. 

Among other occupations. Wake had 
for some time past acted as secretary 
for the House Discussion Society—an 
old institution which for years had 
droned along to the well-known tunes— 
“That Wellmgton was a greater man 
than Napoleon,” “That Shakespeare 
wa.S a greater poet than Homer,” “ That 
women’s rights are not desirable,” 

That the execution of Charles i. was 
unjustifiable,” etc., etc. The reader 
knows the sort of thing only too well, 
he has assisted at many a dreary orgie 
of the kind, and could write out a 
debate verbatim from memory. 

But when, six months ago, Trill, of 
the Sixth, the old secretary, l(‘ft Grand- 
court, and Wake, at the solicitation of 
the prefects (who lacked the (mergy to 
undeitake the work themselves), con¬ 
sented to act as secretary, the society 
cnteretl upon a new career. 

The new Secretary alarmed his patrons 
by his versatility and energy. The old 
humdrum que.stions vanished almost 
completely from the programme, and 
were replaced by such interesting con¬ 
undrums as “is life worth living 1” 
“ Ought the ‘ Daily News ’ to be taken 
in at the school library ? ” “ What is a 
lie 1 ” and so on. Beyond that, he boldly 


appropriated evenings for other pur¬ 
poses than the ti^itional debate. 
On one occasion he organised a highly 
successful reading of “ Coriolanus/* in 
which the juniors, to their vast delight, 
were admitted to shout as citiz^s. 
Another evening was given to im¬ 
promptu speeches, every member who 
volunteered being called upon to draw 
a subject out or a hat and make a 
speech upon it there and then. And 
more than once the order of the dav 
was readings and recitations, in which 
the younger members were specially 
encourag^ to take part, and stood up 
gallantly to be shot at by their critical 
seniors. 

Whatever might be said of this novel 
departure from old tradition, no one 
could deny that the discussion society 
had looked up wonderfully during the 
last six montns. The forum w'as gene¬ 
rally crowded, and every one, from pre¬ 
fect to “ Baby,” took more or less interest 
in the proceedings. No one, after the 
first few meetings, questioned Wake’s 
liberty to arrange what programme he 
liked, and the house was geiierally kept 
in a pleasant flutter of curiosity as to 
what the volatile secretary would be 
up to next. 

The “Central Criminal Court” was 
his latest invention, and it need scarcely 
be said the idea, at the present juncture, 
was so stalling that a quarter of an 
hour before the hour of meeting the 
forum was packed to its fullest extent, 
and it was even rumoured that Mr. 
Kailsford had promised to look in during 
the evening. 

It w'as evident directly to the juniors 
that the proceedings had been carefully 
thought out and settled by the secre¬ 
tary in consultation with some of the 
wise heads of the house. The room was 
arranged in close imitation of a court 
of justice. The bench was a chair 
raised on two forms at one end; the 
j witness-box and the dock were niised 
I spaces railed off by cord from the rest 
I of the court. Rows of desks represented 
I the seats of the counsel, and two long 
forms, slightly elevated above the levm 
of the floor, were reserved for the ac¬ 
commodation of the jury. The general 
public and witnesses-in-waiting were 
i relegated to the rear of the court. 

The question was, as every one en¬ 
tered, \Vho is who ? Who is to be the 
judge, and who is to be the prisoner, 

I and who are to be the counsel 1 This 
I natural inquiry wa.s aiisw'ered after the 
1 usual style of the enter prising .secre¬ 
tary. Every one on entenug was asked 
to draw out of a hat a folcled slip of 
paper, which assigned to him the part 
ne was to play, the only parts reserved 
from the lot being that of judge, which 
of course was to be filled by Ainger, 
and that of senior counsels for the pro¬ 
secution and defence, which were under¬ 


taken respectively by Bamworth and 
Felgate. 

It was suspected later on that a few 
of the other parts were also prear¬ 
ranged, but no one could be quite sure 
of this. 

“ What are you ? ” said Dig, pulling a 
long face over his piece of paper. 

“I’m junior counsel for the defence,” 
said Arthur, proudly. “What are you 

“ A wretched witness,” said the Baro¬ 
net. 

“ What a spree ! Won’t I pull you 
inside out when I get you in the box, 
my boy.” 

There was a call for order, and Ain- 
ger, mounting the bench, said, 

“This is quite an experiment, you 
fellows. It may be a failure, or it may 
go off all right. It depends on how wo 
do our best. The idea is that a prisoner 
is to be tried for murder (delight among 
the juniors). Barn worth, who is the 
counsel for the prosecution, has pre¬ 
pared the story, and Felgate has been 
told what the line to be taken against 
the prisoner is, so that he might pre¬ 
pare his defence. These are the only 
two who know exactly what they are 
to do beforehand. All the rest will have 
to act according to the papers they have 
drawn. Who has drawn prisoner 1 ” 

Amid much laughter Stafford blush- 
ingly owned the soft injpeachment, 
and was called upon to enter the dock, 
which he did, looking rather uncom¬ 
fortable, and as if he half repented 
his consent to take a part in the pro¬ 
ceedings. 

“Now,” proceeded Ainger, consulting 
a paper, ‘Hhe twelve jurymen are to 
go into the box there.” 

The twelve boys with “ J ury ” on 
their papei^s obeyed. Th^ were a 
motley crew, some being Fifth form 
boys, some “ Shellfish,” and some “ Ba¬ 
bies.” And by the odd irony of fate, 
the one who had drawn the “foreman’s” 
ticket was Jukes, the Baby. 

“ Now, the witnes.ses go to the back 
seats there. You’ll find on each the 
name you will be called by, and a short 
note of what your evidence is to be. 
You will have to listen very carefully 
to Baniworth’s story, so as to know 
exactly what it’s all about.” 

There was a laugh at this. ^ Some 
thought it a trifle queer that witnesst^s 
should have to learn what their evi¬ 
dence was to be from notes given them 
in court and from counsel’s speech. But 
they were young, and did not know 
much of law courts. 

“ Of course you must not show one 
another your notes,”said Ainger; “that 
would spoil all.” 

“ Ta-ta,” said the Baronet, i-ather dis¬ 
mally, to his chum; “ they call me 
Tomkins !” 

“The junior counsel for the prosecu¬ 
tion, of course, are to sit behind Barn- 
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worth, and for tlie defence ])eliind 
Felgate. You must listtm «::\refiilly, as 
you may have to Jielp in the cross-ex¬ 
amination. Tlie rest of the public goto 
the back ; and now we are rejwly to 
begin. Usher, call silence in the court.*’ 

I’ilbury, whose j^roiid ottice it was to 
act in this capacity, shonUrd, “ Order, 
there ! shut up I ’’ in a loud voice. 

Wake, who acted as clerk, read out 
the name of tlie case, “ Regina ?w- 
Bolts.” The jury answered to their 
names and promis(‘d to bring in a true 
verdict. The prisoner was called upon 
to plead guilty or not guilty, and an¬ 
swered, “Not guilty and tlien Ikirn- 
worth rose and opened the ca.se for the 
prosecution. 

“ My lord and gentlemen of the jury,” 
he liegan, “ the prisoner at the V)ar is 
charged with tlu* wilful murder of John 
Smith, on the night of Tin^sday, Feb¬ 
ruary 4tli.” 

Tliis was interesting, foi- Tue.sday, 
February the 4th, wjis the d ite of the 
Bickers ail'air. 

“ 1 shall, as briefly as j)os>il)l<-, nar¬ 
rate the circumstaiici's of rids unfor¬ 
tunate ati’air. The ])i’isoniM-, 1*lioinas 
Holts, is a workman in tin* employ of a 
large tinu of (‘iigiiieers in this neigh- 
boui'hood, in wliich th(‘ inui'dered man 
was also engaged as a fonniian and 
overseer. It is unnecessary, gentlemen 
of the jury, to explain to you that the 
works in question ai’e divided into 
several distinct fh'paicments, or shops. 
I need not describe them all, but two of 
them were the screw department and 
the boiler department. Smith was fore¬ 
man and overseer of the screw depart¬ 
ment, while the prisoner was one of the 
skilled workmen in the boiler depart¬ 
ment. For some time past ill-feeling 
had existed between the men of the 
boiler department and the deceased on 
account of his intci*ference with them ; 
and this ill-feeling appears to have cul¬ 
minated a few days before the murder, 
on Jiccount of an intrusion made l>y 
Smith into the boiler department, and 
the alleged assault of one of the men 
there employed.” 

Every one saw now what was coming, 
and pricked up his ears in anticipation. 
Ainger, who had had as little idea of the 
turn things were going to take as any- 
b(^y else, grew fidgety, and wished 
Wake had shown more discretion. But 
it was too late to stop the case now. 

“This assault occurred, I believe, on 
the 2nd of February.” 

“No, the 3rd—the day before,” whis- 
l)ered Ranger, who acted as junior 
counsel for the prosecution. 

“ I am obliged to my learned friend 
for correcting me. Tins occurred on 
the 3rd, the day before the murder. 
Now, gentlemen of the jury, I ask your 
attention to the occurrences which fol¬ 
lowed. At the time of the assault the 
prisoner, in the absence of the head 
foieman, was acting as overseer of his 
shop, and witnesses will prove that he 
protested against the beliaviour of the 
deceased, and was in consequence in¬ 
sulted by Smith. I mention this to 
sliow that a personal grudge existed 
between the two men.” 

Stafford, whose rdlf as prisoner may 
or may not have been the result of mere 
accident, began not to like the turn 
tljings were taking. 
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“ On the 4th everything went well till 
the evening, although, it is stated, a 
formal complaint of Smith’s interfer¬ 
ence was made through the regular 
foreman of the boiler-shop, as will ap¬ 
pear in evidence. In the cn ening of 
tliat day—that is, about eight o’clock— 
a meeting of the heads of the various 
departments was held in a distant part 
of the works, which was attended by 
Smith as well as the other foremen. 
The meeting lasted till 9.30, and Smith 
was la.st seen proceeding to his own 
quartei-s, in the neighbourhood of the 
boik*r-sliop. 

“ On the morning of tlie otii, a work¬ 
man named Simple, on enttulng the 
coal-cellar under the .stairs of the boiler- 
shed, stumbled against a human body, 
and Ijeing frighttnid, gave an alarm. 
The foreman oi the boiler dejiartrnent, 
accompanied by the prisoiau’ and one 
or two other men, pi’ocoeded to the 
spot, and found the body of the de¬ 
ceased lying on the floor among the 
coals, enveloped in a sack, and Ixmnd 
hand and foot. He was alone at tlie 
time, and on being released stated that 
on i3a.s.sing the door of the boiler-shed, 
on the previous evening, he had been 
.seized from behind by some person un¬ 
known, and after being bound in the 
sack had been dragged into the cellar 
and shut up there for the niglit. He 
wa.s much exhausted when found, and 
on the evening of the otli succumbed to 
tlie injuries he had received.” 

Some of the luniors breathed again. 
It was veru like the story of Mr. 
Bickers, only Mr. Bickers was alive 
and kicking still. It was much more 
satisfactory for the present purposes 
to have the fellow out of the way. 

“ Now, gentlemen of the jury,” pro¬ 
ceeded Barn worth, putting his hands in 
his pockets and addressing himself par¬ 
ticularly to Jukes, the Baby, “I ask 
your particular attention to a few facts. 
At the time of the murder the prisoner, 
who is usually working in his own shop, 
was observed to be absent, and no satis¬ 
factory account can be given of his 
whereabouts. Further than that, a 
witness will prove to you that after 
the quarrel on the previous day he was 
heard to say that he would pay the de¬ 
ceased out. It will also be proved that 
on the same afternoon he procured 
^veral yards of cord from a neighbour¬ 
ing shop, which the maker will identify 
as very like the cord used for binding the 
murdered man. Finally, on an inquiry 
made by the head of the firm, on a 
question being put to each man in the 
boiler department in succession, it was 
observed that the accused gave his re¬ 
plies with evident confusion and alarm. 
For these reasons, gentlemen of the 
jury, and others which will come out 
in evidence, I shall ask you by your 
verdict to find the prisoner guilty of 
the \^ful murder of John Smith.” 

This seemed a very strong case, and 
one or two of the jury rather wondered 
that the judge did not at once direct 
them to bring in a verdict of “ Guilty.” 
However, as it appeared to be the usual 
thing to hear evidence, they waited. 

The first witness call^ was Job 
Walker, and, in response to the call, 
Blyth of the Fifth stepped into the 
box. 

His evidence related to the feud 


between the murdered man and the 
men in the boiler-shop ; and he gave an 
account of the intrusion of Smith on 
the night of the 3rd, and of the quarrel 
which ensued. Blyth, in fact, related 
what had happened in the common 
-room at Railsford’s that evening, only 
changing names and places in accord¬ 
ance with Barnworth’s story. 

MTien his examination in chief was 
concluded, Felgate rose and said : 

“ I have one or two questions to ask 
you, Mr. Job Walker. Y'ou say you 
were in the boiler-shop during the 
whole of the evening in question. 
Where was the jiroper foreman of the 
shop at the time i ” 

“ He was out.” 

“ Was work going on as usual in his 
absence ?” 

“ Pretty much.” 

“ What do you mean by pretty much ? 
Were ?/o?/ working yourself 1” 

Great delight of the juniors, for Blyth 
had been one of the chief rioters. 

“ Well,” said he, “ perhaps I was a 
little slack.” (Laughter.) 

“ Who was in cliarge of the shop at 
the time ? *’ 

“ The prisoner and another workman 
called Flounder.s.” 

“ And pray w'ere they ‘ slack,’ too, as 
you call it ? ” 

“ Yes they were no good at all.” 
(Laughter.) 

“ Were you present when the proper 
foreman returned 1 ” 

“Y^,Iwas.” 

“Did he say anything to the pri¬ 
soner ? ” . 

“ He seemed in a great rage.” 

“Did they come to blows?” 

“No—but I shouldn’t have been sur¬ 
prised if they had.” 

“ That will do, Mr. Job Walker.” 

Bariiworth asked another question 
before Mr. Walker stepped down. 

“Did you notice what took place 
between the prisoner and the de¬ 
ceased ? ’’ 

“ Yes. The deceased, when he came 
in, told the prisoner he was no good, 
and sent him to his place and took 
charge of the shop. The prisoner was 
very angry, and said he would like to 
pay Smith out.” 

The general opinion was that Blyth 
had acquitted himself well, and he was 
cheered by the public as he stood down. 

Timothy Simple was next called, and 
Simson, rather pale and scared-lookings 
answered to the name. 

The examination of this witness was 
left to Ranger, who got him to narrate 
the circumstances of his finding the 
body of the “ deceased ” on the morning 
of the 5th. The unfortunate youth 
seemed to forget that the trial was a 
mock one, and coloured up and stam¬ 
mered and corrected himself as if the 
life of a fellow-being auitually dei>ended 
on his evidence. 

Felgate, after a hurried communica¬ 
tion from his junior, only asked a very 
few questions in cross-examination. 

“Did you observe if the body was 
lying with its head to the door or its 
feetl” 

“I really couldn’t say. It was so 
dark, and I was so horrified.” 

“Was the key of the cellar always on 
the outside of the door 1 ” 

“ Yes, generally; it must have been. 
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because I locked it behind nie when I 
ran out.” 

“ Who would be the last person at 
night to go to the cellar? Would the 
foreman go round and lock up ? ” 

“ I donx know ; I suppose so.” 

“ You wouldn’t swear that the fore¬ 
man did not usually keep the key at 
night in his own room ? ” 

“No—that is, yes. Do you mean I 
w'ouldn^t swear he did, or didn’t ? ” 
“You would not swear he did not 
keep it ? ” 

“ I don’t know’.” 

“ But you wouldn’t swear he didn’t ? ” 
“I couldn’t, because if I don’t 
know— ” 


“ If you don’t know’ you couldn’t 
sw^ear he didn’t do it. Come, tell the 
jury, yes or no, Mr. Simple ; it is an im¬ 
portant question.” 

Sira son looked up and down. Half a 
dozen friends were winking at him sug¬ 
gestively from different parts of the 
court, and he couldn’t make out their 
meaning. At length he perceived Mon¬ 
ger nodding his head, and as Monger 
had lent him a crib to Ovid the day 
before, he decided to defer to him. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

“ I thought so,” said Felgate. “ W'hy 
could you not say that before, Mr. 
Simple ? ” 

And Simson descended from his perch 
amid laughter and jeers, not quite sure 
whether he hfixi not committed a crime 
beside which the offence of the prisoner 
at the bar was a trifle. 

“ Call W^illiam Tomkins,” said Barn- 
W’orth. 

W’illiam Tomkins w’as called, and 
Dig, with his tawny mane more than 
usually dishevelled, and an excited look 
on his face, entered the box. He glared 
round him defiantly, and then dug his 
hands into his pockets and waited for 
his qiiestions. 

“Your name is William Tomkins?” 
be^n Ikirnworth. 

“Sir W'illiam Tomkins,Baronet,”said 
the witness, amidst laughter. 

“ To be sure, I beg your pardon. Sir 
W’^illiam. And what are you, pray ? ” 

“A baronet.” (Loud laughter.) 

“A baronet in reduced circumstances, 
I fear. You^'ork in the boiler depart¬ 
ment of this factory ? ” 

“ All right, go on.” 

Here the judge interposed. 

“ The witness must remember that he 
is bound to answer questions properly. 
Unless he does so I shall order him to 
be removed.” 

This somewhat damped the defiant 
tone of Digby, and he answered the 
further questions of counsel rather 
more amiably. These had reference to 
the discover>^ of the body on the morn¬ 
ing of the 5th, with the details of w’hich 
the reader is already acquainted. 

The public began to ^et a little tired 
of this constant repetition of the same 
story, and were about to vote the pro- 
ceeJ^ings generally slow, when a double 
ev^ent served to rouse their flagging 
attention. 

Mr. Railsford entered the court as a 
spectator, and was accommodated with 
a seat on the bench, beside the judge. 
At the same moment Barnw’orth, having 
ended his questions, Arthur Herapath, 
junior counsel for the defence, rose to 
nis feet, and said, 


“Now, Sir William Tomkins, Raronet, 
have the goodness to look at me and 
answer a few’ questions. I would advise 
you to be careful.” 

The Baronet replied by putting his 
tongue in his cheek, and^ giving a pan¬ 
tomimic wave of his fist in the direction 
of the learned counsel. 

“ Now, Sir William Tomkins, Baronet, 
how’ old are you, my lad ? ” 

“ Find out,” said Sir William, hotly. 

“ That’s what I mean to do. Answer 
me, sir, or I’ll get the beak to run you 
in for contempt of court.” 

“ Come and do it,” said the witness, 
red in the face. 

Here the judge again interposed. 

“The learned junior must confine 
himself to the case before us, or I shall 
have to ask Mr. Felgate to conduct the 
cross-examination.’’ 

“All serene, my lord,” rejoined the 
learned junior, wdio was thoroughly en¬ 
joying himself. “Of coui'se, if your 
lordship thinks the question’s not im- 

a ‘;ant I won’t press it against your 
ship’s desire. I’m obliged to your 
lordship for your lordship’s Jidvice, and 
I’ll pull your nose, Dimsdale ”—this was 
in a parenthesis—“if you don’t shut up. 
Now’, Sir William Tomkins, Baronet, 
you say you saw the prisoner pulled out 
of the sack ? ” 

“ I never said anything of the sort.” 

“ My lord, I must ask your lordship 
to commit this man for perjury. He s 
telling crackers.” 

“I think he said he saw the mur¬ 
dered man pulled out of the sack,” said 
the judge. 

“ That’s what I said. Row came you 
to say vou didn’t, eh, sir? Didn’t I tell 
you tone careful or you’d get your hair 
combed a way you don’t fancy? Now% 
what I want to know is, what’s the 
width of the door of the cellar ? ” 

“Look here,” said the witness, “if 
you w’ant to make an ass of yourself 
you’d better shut up. What’s that got 
to do with it ? ” * 


“It's quite a proper question,” said 
the ^dge. 

“There you are!” said Arthur, de¬ 
lighted. “ I’m obliged to your lordship 
for your lordship’s remarks. Now’, Sir 
William Thingamy, what do you mean, 
sir, by refusing to answ’er the question ? 
I’ve a good mind to ask his lordship to 
send you to penal servitude. Now, 
what about the door ? ” 

“ I don’t know anything about it, and 
I don’t care.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! You’ll have to care, mj 
boy. Could two chaps go through it 
together ? ” 

“Come and try,” said the Baronet, 
snorting with wrath. 

“ You must answ’er the question, wit¬ 
ness,” said the judge. 

“No; he knows tw’o chaps couldn’t. 
He measured it himself and found it 
was only twenty-eight inches wide.” 

“Who measured it?” asked one of 
the jury. 

“ Wliy, Herapath, that idiot there.” 

Arthur w’as somewhat sobered by this 
piece of evidence, as well as by a signi¬ 
ficant consultation on the bench, which 
he rather feared might relate to his 
conduct of the case. 

“That’s what I wanted to get at,” 
said he. “Now’, Sir William, what’s 
the height of that door, eh ? ” 


“ What’s the good of asking me w'hen 
^u measured it yourself, you dufler. 
Didn’t you tell me yourself it was seven- 
feet tw^o to the top of the ledge ? ’ 
“There you are ! Keep your hair on ! 
That’s what 1 wanted ! Seven foot two. 
Now^ suppose you were told a box of 
wax lights was found stuck upon that 
ledge, and that two of the matches out 
of it were found on the floor of the 
boot-box—cellar, I mean—what should 
you think ? ” 

“ It is hardly evidence, is it, to ask a 
witness what he would think,” suggested 
Bamworth. 

“ Oh, isn’t it ? Easy a bit, and you’ll 
see what we’re driving at, your lord¬ 
ship ! I’ll trouble your loraship to ask 
the learned chap not to put me oti’ my 
run. Come, Mr. What’s-your-name, 
what should you think ? ” 

Dig mused a bit, and then replied, 
“ I should think it was a little queer.” 

“ Of course you w'ould ! So it u a 
little queer,” said Arthur, winking know¬ 
ingly at his future brother-in-iaw\ 
“Now, could you reach up to the top 
of that ledge, my little man ? ” 

“ You be olowed ! ” responded the 
Baronet, who resented this style of 
address. 

“That means you couldn’t. When 
you’re about four feet higher than you 
are you’ll be able to do it. Now could 
the prisoner reach up to it ? ” 

“No, no more could you, with your 
boots and three-and-sixpenny Sunday 
tile on!” 

“ Order in the court! Really, your 
loi^ship, your lordship ought to sit on 
this chap. Perhaps your lordship’a 
friend on your lordship’s right would 
kindly give him a hundred lines when 
next he comes across him. Now, Mn 
Baron, and Squire, and Knight of the 
Shire, and all the rest of it, I want to 
know if there’s any chap in our house 
—I mean the boiler-shop—could reach 
up there ? Mind your eye, now ! ” 

“ Ainger could by jumping.” 

“ I didn’t ask you anything about 
jumping, you duffer ! How tall would 
a chap need to be to reach up there ? ” 
“Atx)ut double your measure—over 
six foot.” 

“ There you are ! Now is there anv 
cliap in our boiler-shop over six feet ? ’ 
“No.” 

“ I knew you’d say that. Think 
again. What about the foreman ? ” and 
he gave a side inclination of liis head 
towards the unconscious Railsford. 

“ Oh, him ! Yes, he'» over six foot.” 

“ Go down twoplaces, for saying him 
instead of he. There you are, my lord, 
w^e’ve got it at last. Bow led the chap 
out clean, first baU. That’s our case, 
only there’s plenty more to be got out 
first. We’ll trouble your lordship to 
bring the chap in not guilty, when it’s 
all done.” And he nodded knowingly to 
the jury. 

Railsford had sat and listened to all 
this in a state of the completest mysti¬ 
fication. Not having heard Bamw’orth’s 
opening statement, he had no glimmer 
of a suspicion that the came cdehre 
occupjdng the attention of this august 
assembly w’as anything but a pleasant 
fiction from l^eginning to end, and he 
had been wondering to himself w'hether 
such performances, conducted in the 
irregular style which he had witnessed,. 
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could be of any good. However, coming 
as a guest (for the Master of the House 
was always a visitor on such occasions), 
he deemed it best not to interfere ^ust 
then. He would give Arthur a httle 
friendly t\dvice as to the conduct of a 
junior counsel later on. ^ i 

But he was the only unconscious I 
person in the court. The listeners had i 
been quick to pick up the drift of ! 
Barnworth’s opening story, and equally ' 
quick to detect the line of defence 
taken up by Felgate and his vivacious 
junior. They kept their eyes fixed 
most of the time on Railsford, to note ! 
how he took it; and when Arthur I 


reached his triumphant climax, some 
among the juniors tully expected to see 
their master fall on his knees and plead 
guilty before the whole court. 

Instead of that he laughed, and, tuni- 
in^ to the judge, said, in an audible 
voice, . . , i 

“ Tiiis seems very amusing, but it’s all | 
Hebrew to me. Is this the end 1 I 
“ I think we’ve had nearly enough for i 
to-night,” said Ainger, who himself felt | 
rather uneasy lest matters siioul'd go any i 
further. Not that he laid any stress on 
Arthur’s wonderful discovery—that 
merely amused him ; but he foresaw a 
danger of the tone of the proceedings 


becoming oftensive, and considered it 
better to interjiose while yet there was 
time. 

“ Gentlemen,” he sai^ “ as for as the 
case has gone I think I may say it has 
been ably conducted and patiently lis¬ 
tened to. As our time is neaoly up 1 
adjourn the hearing till a future occa¬ 
sion.” 

“Jolly hard luck,” said Arthur to his 
senior. “ I’d got plenty more to come 
out.” 

“ You’ve done quite enough for one 
evening,” said Felgate, grinning, “ Hie 
rest will keep.” 

{To U eofUinwd.) 


S O it was all over. All my high hopes 
of doing credit to the school, of 
gaining the scholarship, of distinguish¬ 
ing myself in any way. My master’s 
good opinion of me was gone, so was 
the respect of my schoolfellows ; and 
lastly—though 1 should have set this 
first—my parents’ love and trust in me 
was to receive a severe shock. 

Yes, I had lost all. And why was this 
so ? You will scarcely believe it. Be¬ 
cause Willie Hervey, taking me in an 
unguarded moment, had made me pro¬ 
mise not to betray him. I had found 
out by the merest chance that he had 
cheated Dixon minor of—well, never 
mind what, it does not make me any 
better to blacken other people. The 
affair was no concern of mine, it was 
not my place to accuse him, and when 
he begged me to keep his secret, I said 
“ Yes,” unthinkingly. It was not likely 
I should have talked about it even if he 
had not asked me to be silent. I do not 
suppose that he had at the time any 
design of injuring me—no, badly as I 
think of him, I do not believe that—but 
when he saw it was possible to divert 
suspicion from himself by allowing me 
to oe considered the guilty one, he 
could not resist the temptation. 

When, after some days of excited talk 
among the schoolboys, the affair came 
to the knowledge of our head master, 
Mr. Fletcher, he took it up warmly and 
made a close investigation. I suppose 
I must have started, or changed colour, 
or in some way showed that I knew 
something of the matter which brought 
me under his notice. He fixed on me, 
and pressed me to tell what I knew. I 
refused point-blank—what else could I 
do ? Then he grew irritated and sus¬ 
picious, and said that to conceal such a 
fault was as bad as committing it, and 
I had better think seriously over my 
conduct, with a look that meant 
volumes. 

When the second class came to be 
questioned, Willie was examined in 
his turn. I don’t know how it was, he 
never said I was guilty, but he hinted 
at it, and gradually the school took up 
the idea that I haa committed the fault 
and tried to lay it on another—hard 
lines, as you will acknowledga In a 
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day or two every one avoided me; 
Willie himself was cold and distant, 
and behaved just as if he bidieved the 
charge against me—he, whom I knew 
to be the culprit. To keep my promise 
under this infliction was almost more 
than I was equal to ; it was one of the 
hardest trials I have ever had. I don’t 
know how I managed it. It was not 
that I wanted his friendship; I had 
never cared for him ; we were not in 
the same class, and had little to do with 
each other. He liked me, I knew, and 
would have been glad to have been 
friendly with me, but I had an uncom¬ 
fortable feeling that he only sought me 
because my father was a rich man and 
a Member of Parliament, and I had 
always held him at arm’s length. Still, 
that he should show distrust and sus- 

g icion of me was an insult. I had 
•lends who would have stuck to me 
through thick and thin if I would only 
have confided in them, but as I would 
say nothing at all they did not know 
what to think. 

The little fellow who had been cheated 
behaved the best. “It was quite im¬ 
possible,” he said, “that I could have 
done anything of the kind. Circum¬ 
stantial evidence might be against me” 
—it was, unfortunately—“ but that he 
didn’t care about, it made no difference 
to him.” Some one suggested to him to 
hush up the matter for my sake. 
“ Never! ” cried the little chap, with 
flashing eyes; “ we will sift it till we 
find out who the culprit is. Oh, if 
Graham would only speak ! ” 

A report went through the school 
that I was to be expelM. Willie, out 
of pure kindness of heart, let us s^, 
was the first to inform me of this. He 
was beginning a long speech to show 
his grief at my sentence, but I would 
not hear him. Nothing was said to me 
on the subject by Mr. Fletcher, but 
every one in the place believed it, 
masters and all, though no one could 
positively assert that they had heard 
Mr. Fletcher say so. I asked no ques¬ 
tions of any one. Our school routine 
went on as usual j my work was done 
very imperfectly, but little notice was 
taken of my mistakes ; I suppose it was 
considered that the coming humiliation 


would be punishment enough; such 
trifling errors faded into nothing in 
comparison with my serious fault. Days 
pa.ssed, and sometimes, with the excep¬ 
tion of the necessary remarks on iny 
lessons, no one spoke to me at all. No 
boy was ever so completely sent to 
Coventry as I was ; it was a very try¬ 
ing time. I could not make up my mind 
if this treatment were more or less hard 
to bear because I did not deserve it. 
Truly, the consciousness of my inno¬ 
cence was a great comfort to me, but 
the injustice of the whole affair op¬ 
pressed me terribly. Had I deserved 
the punishment 1 mi^ht—I hope I 
should—have accepted it as justly in¬ 
flicted, and striven to have borne it 
with resignation. As it wa^, I hacl a 
burning sense of wTong, which ate my 
heart out, and against which I was 
powerless. 

One evening, just as the school tea 
was over, 1 came across our Latin 
master, Mr. Rodney. I was—had been, 
I ought to sriy—rather a favourite or 
his, and he looked at me sorrowfully as 
I passed Inm. He let a book fall at the 
moment, and I stooped to pick it up. 
As I put it into his hand, he said, 
“ Graham, has Mr. Fletcher told you he 
is going to write to your father by to¬ 
night’s post ? I heard liim say yester¬ 
day he had put it off as long as he 
could, but that now he would wait no 
longer.” 

I stared at him, but made no reply. I 
rushed straight upstairs to our dor¬ 
mitory, which I was so fortunate as to 
find empty, and locked myself in. There 
I sat down to think. 

So Mr. Fletcher was going to write 
home; I might have known he would 
do so—it w^as a wonder he had not 
done it ere this—rand I should lose, in 
addition to all I had already losL my 
parents’ trust in my honour. Up to 
this time I had found my position 
almost unendurable—it was quite so 
now—this was the worst of wl. For 
the rest, let it go; but jnv parents' 
trust I could not live ^vitnoS^ I sup¬ 
pose Mr. Fletcher had shown both 
patience and consideration in not telling 
my father at once of the charge against 
me, but I did not give him much 
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^^is forbearance. I fear I 
K;V^^__^^^rAQx'S relieved my feelings by calling him 
^XXXJ0 ^/Y\/v> 1 names, but as no one 

'WaA/V^\ present to hear them, few will 
slight relief. I took my 
little desk to the window and began to 
^ all haste, thinking to 

send it by the same jjost as Mr. 

I WOCl sent his, but being more than 

[/ ]X)(^S usually excited, 1 failed to find words in 

jfepijigy which to express my feelings axle- 
quately. Sheet after sheet of paper I 
spoiled and tore up into tiny frag- 
ments ; at last my .stock was exhausted. 
J ^ could have replaced it easily, but it 

y seemed useless. I curled up my legs 

into a very small space on the window- 
0^^ seat, and tried to think what it was 

best to do. If I could only have talked 
it over with some one it w'ould not have been so painful; 
the sense of complete isolation was a grievous adclition to 
my trial. 

The bell rang for prayers before I had come to any deci.sion; 
it roused me to the consciousness that I had not as yet done 
any of my work for the next day. I had just been going to 
begin iny usual prepai ation when I met Mr. Rodney, and 
his words drove all other things out of my head. Well, 
it was of little consequence ^ I did not care for my place 
in class rmw% what was the good of it] If I w^ere tirst in 
the examination it would be no pleasure to me. Examina¬ 
tion !—I had forgotten for the moment that if I were sent 
away there would be nothing of the kind for me. I ran 
downstairs quickly. To be late for prayers w'as a .serious 
offence in Mr. Fletcher’s eyes, but I did not think of that. 

I wished to be in time for my own sake ; at prayers I felt 
less lonely, less uncared for than at any other time of the 
day ; then I could feel as if there w-as One w’ho under¬ 
stood me and knew I w as innocent, and if it were His will 
that I should suffer, I could try to think it was best. I 
will own I never quite realised this ; still the holy w'ords 
always brought a feeling of peace. To-night I knew' Mr. 
Fletcher’s brother would be present ; he w^as the rector of 
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the parish, and generally came up to 
the school one evening in the week, 
when he would read the service, and 
sometimes deliver a short address- 
sermon, some called it, and thought it a 
horrid bore. I was much attached to 
him, and had alwcays looked forward 
to his little lectures with pleasure. 
This time 1 was somewhat apprehen¬ 
sive. Mr. Fletcher would probably tell 
him my story, and he might make 
some reference to me ; he would natur¬ 
ally take his brother’s view of the case, 
and I should never satisfy him. J would 
not, or lather I could not, tell him 
anything. 1 had no thought of re¬ 
pentance, confession, or submission in 
my heart, and one of these at least he 
would expect from me. 

I w^is only just in time, and I took a 
seat close to the door, thinking to be 
out of view. Contrary to the ususd 
custom when the rector was present, 
our master read the j>rayers himself, 
but at the close, instead of giving the ’ 
signal for dispersing the little congrega¬ 
tion, .said that the Reverend Arthur 
Fletcher would say a few words. Some 
of the boys looked pleased ; some re¬ 
sumed their seats with a look of impa¬ 
tience on their faces, which they took 
no pains to conceal. My breath came 
hurriedly, for the rector looked stmight 
at me, and I momentarily expected to 
hear my name. My fears, however, 
were groundless; the lecture proceeded 
as usual He took for his text the 
words from the last chapter of Isaiah : 

“ As one whom his mother comforteth, 
so will I comfort thee.” I listened, cast¬ 
ing my eyes downward to hide the tears 
which gathered in them. 

“ As one whom his mother com¬ 
forteth.” Yes, that was the solution of 
niy difficulty, I would go to her ; she 


would believe me true. But how could 
I get to her ? This was no time for ask¬ 
ing favours of Mr. Fletcher ; if I were to 
make application for leave of absence ^ 
he woulci not listen to me—still, go I > 
must. I fear I did not hear much of ■ 

1 the good man’s discoui'se ; my brain ■ 
was Du^ devising a plan for getting 
home. Graham Court was at no great i 
distance; it miglit be twelve or four¬ 
teen miles ott' at most ; that is, across I 
the hills—by the liigh road (there was 
no railway) i)erhaps something under 
twentv. Our grounds were large and lay 
a good way from the town. I knew I i 
could walk over easily ; I had done so I 
often; and now that the idea had * 
occurred to me, I was eager to set off 
at once. I wanted to be the tirst 
to tell my parents the story of my 
wrongs ; it would be a little less pain¬ 
ful for them to learn it from me than 
from Mr. Fletcher, and though it might 
be easier for me to have the subject 
introduced by another, I thought it 
my duty to spare them what pain I 
could. It felt very much like assisting 
at one’s own execution. After this, mv 
place at home was gone ; my father s 
loving pride in his eldest son, which 
touched even my schoolboy heart, 
would be brought low; my young 
brothers and sisters, who looked up to 
me ais their hero, their example, would 
do so no longer. 

I suppose my face must liave been 
an index to the state of my mind, 
for when the sermon was over, the 
rector stopped as he passed me on his 
way out, and inquired if I w’ere ill, 
as I looked so pale, adding kindly; “ You 
have not been near me all the week. 
Graham; what have you been after i 
Too much cricket, ehl I know you 
liave had two matches on this week ; 


still, you might have found half-an-hour 
for your old friend. How^ever, I will 
not keep you now, for you look quite 
tired out.” He held out his hand with 
a smile ; I saw he had heard nothing of 
my troubles, his friendly glance was 
just the same as ever. I only muttered, 
“Good night, sir,’’ and ran off. Mr 
Fletcher, I felt cei'tain, would tell hiiu 
my story now, and I expected he would 
send for me later to speak to me pri¬ 
vately. Dearly as I loved the old man, 
I dreaded this, but the summons never 
came ; perhaps it was delayed on ac?- 
count oi the lateness of the hour. 

All our class had to be in bed, and 
lights extinguished, bvten o’clock ; I had 
intended to liave made some sliglit pre¬ 
parations for my iourney before going 
upstairs, but could not manage it: the 
rectors sermon having been aA’cry long 
one, had detained us Wyond the usual 
time ; we were sent up at once, and it 
seeme<l only a few minutes before Mr. 
Rodney came for our candle. It was 
some time ere nuietness reigned and 
the boys settled down. There were 
eight or ten of us in our dormitoiy, 
some sound sleepers, otliers whom any 
slight noise disturVied; I wondered if any 
of them would liear me if I left the 
room. Since my trouVjle began, niy 
nights had been very wakeful ; my en¬ 
deavours to induce sleep had been as 
persistent a.s they were useless ; to¬ 
night a fear tormented me that I should 
oversleep myself and wake too late to 
start on my journey, and I took as 
much trouble to keep awiike as I had 
lately done to produce the opposite 
result, but in spite of my.self my eves 
would close, and I almost think 1 con¬ 
tinued my efforts in my dreams. 

(To be cftntinued.) 


THE SIGHTS OF OTJE GREAT CITIES. 


O XE of the most interesting of the London 
luuseums is in Whitehall Yard, in ! 
what is now the open space by the side of i 
ihe Chapel Royal. It is open free every ' 
day but Friday, but a member’s ticket is j 
(required. An application to the secretary 
for a ticket is, however, almost sure to 
meet with a favourable response, but as the 
<!ollection is one of military and naval ob¬ 
jects, it is as well to Ije accompanied by 
'gome one able to explain matters. 

At the end of the gallery by which you 
•enter is the gem of the museum, a splendid 
model of tlie Battle of Trafalgar, larger 
than that at Greenwich, and in mucli l)etter 
condition. Every ship engaged is sliown 
complete—sails, rope.s, guns, etc.—a i)erfect 
inotlel of each. And the time chosen Is the 
commencement of the tight, so that the 
plan is clear. There Is the long line of 
French and Spaniards, and the two lines of 
English breaking through them so as to cut 
off and capture all those sliiiis that were 
afterwards sunk or captured before tlie 
others could come up to help, which others, 
ii will l>e remembered, got aw^ay and were 
captured in Strachan’s action. In the 
bright sunshine the clear water and white 
sails of the tiny fleets make quite a beauti¬ 
ful picture; and if the attendant can be 
found to identify the different ships, and 
explain the reason of their positions—which 
he is ahvays very willing to do—yon will 
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come away with a really clear notion of 
Nelson’s tactics. 

Upstairs, on the second floor, is a cor- 
respondin:^ model of the Battle of Waterloo, 
as admirable in its wav as that of Trafalgar, 
and just as valuable in an educational 
sense. Every road, field, and hedge is shown, 
with the troops in jxisition, and advancing 
and supporting, so that you seem to be a 
Gulliver liolding a revie>v of Lilinutians. 
No description can convey an idea of a busy 
battle-field so well as this huge model In 
the room belo>v, surrounded by uniforms of 
the British army in all ages, such as were 
shown at the Health Exhibition, are many 
otlier models of great interest. One of 
them shows the lines of London when the 
next French invasion forces u.s to take 
refu^^fe within our capital. Boys who live 
in the suburbs will prolmbly be interested 
in knowing whether the lines run anywhere 
near their homes ; if so, they had" better 
come here and see. There is a large model 
of Plymouth and its defences, another of 
Sel>a.stopf)l, another of Gibraltar, and quite 
a glorious one—from a toy ])oint of view'— 
of a siege in its last extremity, w ith all the 
w’ork.s and counterw’orks, the ruined houses, 
the men at the guns, the attack, etc., etc., 
displayed on a large scale with life-like 
accur^y. Below stairs, near the Trafalgar 
model, are many ship models, including a 
sjdendid one of the Captain, contrasting 


w'ell with one showing Captain Colc^'- 
original idea; a*large one of the Comwalli?-, 
a 74-gun ship ; a line-of-battle ship of 16o0, 
in which the cross jack is across, and not 
at right angles, as it is now', w'ith the 
spanker and mizen taking the place of the 
old single sail; several Maltese and Medi¬ 
terranean ve.s8els ; a lieautiful model of the 
Audacious in tortoisesliell ; and a tiny ship 
in a bottle made by a French jirisoner in Nor¬ 
man Cross Barracks. There are also models 
of the lifeboats in the great competition, 
including one of the winner of the Northum¬ 
berland prize. A case of Franklin relics is 
interesting, and close to it is a ImJloon 
desjiatch from Captain Belcher wlien in 
the Arctic regions. Under a window is 
Captain Cook s chronometer, taken out 
again by Bounty Bligli, and carried by the 
mutineers to Pitcairn, whence it was after¬ 
wards brought home. In the same case is 
the signal-book of the United States frigate 
Chesapeake, captured by the Shannon. 
The signal-book lias the bullets sewn on t«» 
it ready to sink it w hen throwui overboard. 
All round are guns and cannon of all kinds, 
and weapons from everyw here, and of every 
age. The old firearms, matchlocks, and 
wdiat not, are very interesting to students of 
the Cromwellian battles. The machine 
guns, Gatlings, Gardners, Hotchkisses, an»l 
^ forth, are sure to attract attention ; and. 
in another room, the illustrations of 
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ordnance and shot and slieil are very com¬ 
plete. In the engine -room are many models 
of engines ; and u|>stairtf, past the armour 
and round the lecture theatre, is a series 
illustrative of temporary bridge building, 
pontooning, etc., with sample canteens and 
outfits, medical and otherwise. These are 
but a few' things out of the wealth of the 
United Service Museum, which, like all 
museums of .standing, is becoming too small 
io show off its treasures proj)erly. 

At Woolwich, in the Repository Grounds, 
where our young artillerymen for a month 
or more are set to amuse tliemselves with 
mounting and dismounting lieavy ordnance, 
and other Pickford s work, is another in¬ 
teresting museum, on much the same lines. 
It is knowTi familiarly lis the Rotunda, and 
is open every day free from ten o'clock to 
four or six. The building it.self came ori¬ 
ginally from St. James's Park, w here it was 
built in 1814 for the reception of the allied 
sovereigns w'hose equanimity was to be so 
much oLsturlied the year afterwards. It is 
•quite a striking hall, with its central pillar 
trophied with arms and shields, and the 
immense number of warlike curiosities 
around. Models there are enough to occupy 
the visitor all the afternoon, of dockyards 
and fortifications, actual and possible, and 
collections of weapons in every branch in 
oveiy stage, from the sling of the savage to 
the new est magazine rifle. There is an old 
gun from the moat at Bodiham, dating 
1300 and something. There is another, dug 
•out of Walney Sand, ingeniously devised 
for firing at both ends, with the breech in 
the niiddUe ! This ^n is worth noticing for 
■another matter. It is one of .several, all 
found together, with stone balls and ammu¬ 
nition conmlete—wreckage from Sir John 
Arundel’s neet W'hen he, in 1239, went with 
Richard the Second acros.s the Channel on 
his expedition to Ireland, and got caught in 
■a storm and |)eriahed on the way. Among 
the niodeLs is one of Gibraltar, thirty-six 
feet long ; and close to it is a cinder with a 
histoiy, the said cinder being all that was 
left of £100,000 worth of £1 notes. 

At Greenwich, in the easteni block of 
the Hospital, is the equally interesting 
Naval Museum, which is worth a whole 
article to itself, and has had it—in our 
•June part for 18^, to w'hich w'e beg to retfer 
-our readers. It is enough to say here that 
no visitor to London should go away with¬ 
out seeing it, and that its neglect by London 
lads is incomprehensible. 

Another of the interesting suburban 
museums is that in Kew Garaems, where 
the collection is entirely botanical—botany 
being understood in its most extended 
sense. If you have any fruits or plants or 
seeds you wish identified, take them to 
Kew, and if you are unable to di.scover 
what they are from what you see in the 
museum, inquire from one of the attendants 
Row to proceed. There used to l)e three 
museums at Kew, but they are all being 
concentrated in the one by the side of the 
lake. One of the minor curiosities of the 
museum is the case show'ing how' w'ooden 
toys are made. It has doubtless struck 
some of our readers as strange that in 
Noah’s-ark animals the backs are always 
broader than the head.s, the animal being 
of a w edge-like form. The explanation of 
this is here. The wood is turned in a ring, 
and the animals are sections of this ring, 
heads inw'ards, tails outwards, each ring 
yielding half a hundred horses, imjws, or 
whatever the particular animal may l)e. 
Botany i.s .said to he a “dry” study. When 
it embraces everything vegetable, including 
Noah’s-arks an<l cricket-bats, it is not, how- 
•ever, quite devoid of boy interest. Such 
lads as are wise enough to be interested in 
the serious study of the flowers could not 
do better than take a trip to Kew, where 
the diagrams of their text-lH)ok.s are re¬ 


placed by sections from nature. The amount 
spent in fare is Ijetter invested than on 
many a book, and that is the only expense, 
for the admission to the Gardens is every 
day free. The pleasantest way to Kew' is 
by steamboat, but this is only in the spring 
and summer time. The gardens themselves 
are a hnge exhibition, not to be raced 
through in a hurry, but to be studied in 
detail, house by house. The pleasantest, 
best-kept park in England is the pleasure- 
ground at Kew', through the garden-gates; 
It contains in }ierfection eveiy tree grown 
in the British Islands. 

If you want to identify a plant take it to 
Kew ; if you want to identify a fossil, take 
it to the Museum of Practical Geology, 
in Jermyn Street, open free every day 
of the week except Friday. Here is the 
most workable collection of fossils and rock 
specimens in the world, far better arranged 
for handy reference than those in the Natural 
History Museum. The fossils are in the gal¬ 
leries, in the wall cases,the flat cases, and the 
drawers under the flat cases. If you know 
the formation in w hich the fossil was found 
you can walk direct to its fellow, for the 
arrangement Ls stratigraphical; if the fossil 
is a stray specimen, of age unknown to you, 
you must look about a bit. If you cannot 
succee<l, ask, and you will soon oe put out 
of doubt, for Jennyn Street is the liead- 
quartem of the Cie<ilogical Survey. 

In the hall is a large collection of building 
stones in cubes, and much heavy orna¬ 
mental w’«)rk. Iiiimediately over the en¬ 
trance hall is a fine collection of glass and 
British isittery, also excellently anaiiged, 
and mucli resorted to by collectors. There 
are also .some good enamels, and other 
vitreous wares, and in diii'erent parts of the 
mu.seum are a few' beautiful castings in 
different metals. These are mostly ot .sta-, 
tuary; among them, on the staircase, is a 
full-size figure in zinc of Prince Albert’s 
greyhound, Eos, whose portrait w'as in 
nearly all the Jubilee books. 

Upstairs, on the main floor, is a tine 
collection of minerals and ores, and at the 
back is a room w'ith a gallery full of mining 
models—collieries, iron mines, metal mines, 
and machinery for working. Among the 
mining tools is a collection of nearly three 
hundred different kinds of safety lamp. 
Some of the man-engines are w orth* looking 
■at; they consist essentially of steps fixed on 
the pump ro<ls opjxjsite each other. As the 
rods work the steps move up and down 
with them, each moving just iiigh enough 
to reacli the step above on the other rod. 
To go uj) a man-engme the miner lias, there¬ 
fore, to take his station on a step, when he 
is lifted just high enough to step oft' it on 
to the step that comes dowm on the other 
rod to meet him. Up he goes on this, and 
steps off on to the rod from w'hich he 
started ; and so step by step he is lifted 
aloft without further effort than having to 
Ije sure-footed enough to cliange from step 
to step during his ascent. 

The models of coal mines, showing how 
the beds are worked and the ways ven¬ 
tilated, are sure to interest; and, in other 
jiarts of the building, the models of the Isle 
of 'Wight, and London, and Eigg afford 
valuahTe lessons in geology, giving the facts 
so mucli more clearly than dmgram or book. 
In the top gallery is a set of ino<lels of the 
solar system to a true scale, both in size 
and distance, the sun being at one end of 
the hall and the farthest planet at the 
other; and under the sun, in the old offices, 
is a capital lithological collection, strati- 
graphically arranged, and sure to be ajipre- 
ciated by geological students. The collec¬ 
tions do not cover such wide ground as 
those at South Kensington, but they are 
much handier, and, as a geological box of 
tools, the larger collection cannot be com¬ 
pared with that brought together and con¬ 


trolled by the Survey. The collection, too, 
under the guarclianship of the British 
Museum authorities is not specially British, 
while that in Jennyn Street has come 
almost entirely from the British Isles. On 
Mondays and Saturdays this excellent 
niuseuiii, which all should see, is o|)en till 
ten o clock at night. It is lighted entirely 
by electricity. 

With it we fonclude our selection of 
London nraseuins to which admittance is 
easy. There are other museums to visit, for 
which sj^ecial jiennission must l)e obtained. 
The College of Surgeons has a large 
museum ; all the hospitals have museums ; 
many of the societies and institutions have 
museums. One of the strangest of the 
London iiniHcuins is that at the Custom 
House. It )v, however, not an easy one to 
obtain access to. 

(THE END.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Relics of Cai^tain Cook’s Vovac.ks. 

On pulling down a part of Sir Joseph 
Banks 8 Muse ii/i, at the back of 22, Soho 
Square, in a reoess with doors that had not 
been opened for a]>ove half a century, a 
collection of relics? of Captain C<H>k's voy¬ 
ages in the South Seas was tliscovered. 
Inside the panelling the following iuserip- 
tion wa** wriu<^n in the handwriting of Sir 
Joseph Bank-, who accompanied Captain 
Cook on his travels ;—“ Instruments used, 
caiA'ings, ^ve>L}K^ns, and heads collected by 
Captain (.'ook during the voyage of tlie En¬ 
deavour. —1. Ranks.” Tlie.se relics have 
been Ismght by Sir Saul Samuel, the Agent- 
General for New South Wales, and will 
shortly lie dis]*<it/lied by him to Sydney 
for the State House Museum at that place. 
Among ilie ollection are the following 
articles :—< dd <]uadrants and other instm- 
inents used by Cajitain <'ook on board the 
Endeavour, buir o! w hich are in oak cases ; 
tw'o muininieii Tattooed heads of New' Zea¬ 
land chiefs, tw’o native models of New' Zea¬ 
land canoes, one • arved ; two large carved 
canoe paddle-, curved spears and >var clubs, 
a native chief s paddle wdth carving, a veiy 
fine stone liau iiet w ith handle, and upon it 
the following inscription in the handwriting 
of Sir Jo-^ph KatiKs;—“Brought to Eng¬ 
land in 1773 ny<’aptaiii ('ook from Ota- 
heite ; " and a w«<Klen bow l w ith lip, used 
for handing roan<l liuuian blood in the days 
of canniliali^iij. Tliere is also a carved 
wooden -veplre, w illi the following words 
scratched on it. presumably by C^tain 
Cook “ M;i'ie fni me by Wanga.—J. C. ” 


Dod.s. 

Recentiy sir .lobn Lubljock delivered an 
address in E<iinburgh on “ The Sense and 
Senses <»f Animals.” He had, he said, tried 
to teach a bla^ k joodle belonging to himself 
to reatl. “ He nad taken two pieces of 
card, one blank and the other with thew onl 
*footl ’ n|H)n it. He had put tlie latter on a 
saucer containing ?*ome bread and milk, 
and the >ite.nk * ard he put on an emjdy 
saucer. Tlie <log was not allowed to eat 
until it brought the jiroper card to hitn. 
This e\j**»riment was rejieated over and 
over again, aiui in aliont ten days the dog 
began i** ♦li'-iiiignisii the card with tlie 
letters <in it from the jilain card. It took a 
longer time T<» make ihe dog realise the 
dift'erence l*eiween different words. . In 
order t4> try and (iis^-over whether the dog 
conhl *li^tii:giUMi; -oloiirs, he prepare<l six 
canls, marking two of tlieni blue, tw'o yel¬ 
low', ami two 'range. His experiment in 
this dirc.ti'^': a tailnro.” 
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I.—"1 wonder If ho bites?" 


CurreBpxmbfnce. 


Irene.—T he result of a dispute in such a case would 
be that all the furniture would be sold, and the 
proceeds divided. The man should make a will. 
You would employ a solicitor. 

EsK Hualdon. — Jules Verne's "Clipper of the 
Clouds " began in No. 407. 

N. B.—The best ‘‘machine’' for you to get to turn 
your grindstone is a small boy. You might ar¬ 
range a weight over a pulley, which would take 
long enough in falling to do what you want. 

J. E\'ER£.st.— There is an edition of Crabbe's Poems 
in the Aidine Poets, published by George Bell and 
Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 

Jm M.—1. See back. The word Yankee is an Indian 
corruption of English, by way of Yengeese. "Yan¬ 
kee Doodle” was a song composed in derision of 
the native American troops at the time of the 
French war in Canada, but it was adopted in 
serious earnest as a compliment. 2 . Vols.i., ii.,m., 
and IV. are quite out of print in numbers, parts, 
and volumes. A tew parts aud volumes are left of 
Vol. V. 

Poor Boy.—S ee "Coins, and how they are found,” 
In the March part for 1886. There is an illustra¬ 
tion given in it of the same sort of coin. It is a 
coin of the Commonwealth time—the so-called 
"breeches money”—and you should report the 
find to the Keeper of the Coins, British Mnseum. 
It is not worth much. Your account of its disco¬ 
very makes a good additional paragraph to our 
article—" As a companion and I were playing one 
evening lately on the banks of a small stream 
in this neighbourhood, part of a sandy bank feU 
down, an(^ifmong what fell 1 found a coin.” 

Nauta —You will find a complete sail-plan of a 
schooner on page 623 of our sixth volume. For 
proportions of h^l, take four beams to length, and 
make depth equal to breadth; but you can please 
yourself, rememberiug that a schooner ought not 
to be too narrow. 

Presto —The lens you have is of too short a focus. 
Get another. 

An Inquirer.— The only way Is to buy Bank Stock, 
of which you will sometimes see the quotation in 
the Money Market column. By far the best plan, 
when you have too much for the Post Office Sav¬ 
ings Bank, is to invest in Consols, which you can 
do for small .-^mounts more easily through the 
Pest Office than in any other way. A paper of in¬ 
structions will be given you free on application at 
any post-office. 

8. Bather —The complaint Is probably constitu¬ 
tional. It would be wise to consult a doctor as to 
whether it is advisable for you to bathe in salt 
water. 

E. C. Bark.—F ifteen lipurs a day Is, we consider, 
much too long for a boy of feurteen to liave to 
work ; bat we do not see what you can do except 
complete your apprenticeship. You should not 
have chosen a tr^e in which such long hours are 
customary. 

.S .1. S. — Why not cast the wheels in plaster-of-paris 
moulds? Take one wheel, and get your mould 
from it. You would not i^uire a top mould, as 
your wheel finishes all flat on one side; in fact, 
you could make the plaster solid, and cut out your 
mould in it with a esmpass and a straight-edge. 

J. H. Graor.— Colours painted on banting are mixed 
with varnish, not with oil; and both sides should 
be painted, so that on one side the device is 
reversed. 


S. N. B.—Get " Under the Red Ensign ; or. How to 
Send a Boy to Sea,” which is nowln print again, 
price one shilling, published by Kent and Co., of 
Paternoster Row', and obtainable of any book¬ 
seller. 

A. 8 . S.—You can get powdered cork for face-black¬ 
ing from Hopwood and Crew, of New Bond Street; 
or Mr. S. French, 8 b, Strand, W.C. 


Cat Ape.—T he easiest material to work with for 
such things is model]ing-clay. mixed with a little 
pulped paper to prevent its splitting too readily. 
The crests on the helmets of the knights of old 
were made of wood. 

G. E. Clark. - Captain Chapman's "All about 
Ships” is published by Norie and Wilson, of 156, 
Minories, e.c. 


Guinea-pios. — 1. Greenstuff, whatever kinds they 
care for-apples, roots, acorns, com, bread*and- 
milk, and pure water. 2. No, not very intelligent. 

W. H. Stutchbury.— We can only answer in Corre¬ 
spondence ; the enclosure of a stamp gives no pre¬ 
ference. You can obtain fixings for model yachts 
from W. Stevens, of 22, Aldgate, K.C., who charges 
threepence for his catalogue. If your Imat is for 
racing, the fewer such fixings you have the better. 

F. V. H.—1. We never heard before of the language 
of stamps, and would be glad of particulars. 
2. Thoroughly clean the cage, washing it well with 
carbolic soap. Keep the bird In another cage for 
a week while you give the proper cage its cleaning. 

Nil Mortalibus, etc.— l. Ordnance maps are pub¬ 
lished uncolonred at a shilling a quarter-sheet. 
They are on a scale of an inch to the mile. There 
is a six-inch scale, but the maps are more expen¬ 
sive, and for two whole counties w'ould cost you 
more than you are prepared to pay. Write for 
price list of Onlnance Survey publications to Mr. 
E. Stanford, Clearing Cross, s.w. 2 . Mr. Yardley’s 
130 in 1872 is the highest individual score of the 
Oxford and Cambridge series. 

W. Shuttleworth.—" Amateur Work” is a six¬ 
penny monthly ina^pzine, published by Ward, 
Lock, and Co., and the book mentioned is one of 
its bound volumes. The book to suit you best 
would be " Every Man his own Mechanic,” obtain¬ 
able of the same publishers. 

CHINO Ching.— We had a series of articles on Pot¬ 
tery Painting in our fifth volume. 

Ethel.—E dward is said to mean a "happy keeper” 
—perhaps you would prefer to be a "keeper of the 
peace ” ! 

Young Harry —We publish no other paper for 
boys, and have no intention of publishing another. 
The statement is, we understand, frequently made, 
and we will thank any reader who will send us on 
a copy, should he see it in print. 

JlELTONiAN.— Mix Ordinary colours with vamish In¬ 
stead of water. The colours must be transparent. 
In order to see if they are, try them first. Paint a 
slide in chequers of your dinerent colours in flat 
washes only, and ti 7 it in the lantern. You will 
easily see which wilt suit and which will not. The 
best black for stopping is asphaltum. Messrs. J. 
Baraartl and Son, of Berners Street, Oxford Street, 
sell boxes of colours prepared for painting lantern 
slides. 

G. (Llauberis.)—The market for Christmas cards is 
now so overstocked that there is very little chance 
for a designer, unless really clever. We would 
rather not mention names, but on almost every 
card published the publishers' names or initials are 
given. Y'ou should apply direct to the publishers. 
Chiistmas cards are largely printed in Germany. 


i Zalva the Brave (!).—For information as to how 
j and when to join the Royal Navy, apply at the 
! nearest Coastguard station. 

Clareman. — 1. To make your photograph stick 
down, use paste made of starch. 2. A surgeon In 
the Anny gets £2.’50 a year. 3. Irish medical degrees 
are of equal rank with the others. 

R. L. O.—On n voyage to Australia you pass through 
a hot summi^r and a cold winter, and you should 
take with you such clothes as you are accustomed 
to wear on such occasions in England, llie cli¬ 
mate of Victoria is almost the same as that of 
England, but warmer in summer and not so (x>ld 
I in winter. 

I A. L. M.—Ou no account attempt to drive a boat 
j with a sheet-tin boiler. Refer to our back 
numbers. 

i M. £. Robinson.—T he articles on Fowls, entitled 
"The Boy's Own Poultry Run," were in the fourth 
I volume, which is now out of print. 

I L. E. F.—The ornithological names are as follows : 
Hedge Sparrow — Accentor modularis; House 
Sparrow — Passer domesticus: Tree Sparrow— 
Passer montanus ; Dove—Coluraba turtor; Moor¬ 
hen—Gallinula chloropus; Magpie—Pica caudata; 
SpaiTowhawk — Accipiter nLsus; Plover—Chara- 
drius pluvialls ; Pheasant—Phasiaiius colchicus ; 
Partridge—Perdix cinerea; Kestrel—Tinnunculua 
alaudorius ; Hooded Crow—Corvus comix. 

Jones.— If you carry firearms you must have a 
licence. It does not matter what they are or what 
, they are called, or w'hat is their size or weight, or 
which end goes off when you fire ! 

H. M. Bundy.— The l)est bowler of 1887 was Lohmann. 
Y'our other question is such an open one at present 
that we will leave it for a whUe. 

P. W.—1. Ely Cathedral is 517 feet long, and the 
western tow'er is 270 feet high. The transept Is of 
the age'of Henry' i. The cathedral was finished 
about 1534. The 0 I 4 foundation was about 07t; 
the bishopric dates from 1107. 2. Buy black ena¬ 
mel for your bicycle from a bicycle-shop. 

Rob Roy.— Euclid was bora 323 b.c., bo that his 
j hooks are 2,210 years old. The books of his that 
have been lost are those on "FallaciM,” "Divi¬ 
sions,” and "Porisms.” 

i V. Waddinoton.— You can get back numbers either 
direct from us or through any bookseller. The 
I weekly numbers of Vols. VL, viL, vm., and ix 
are nearly all in print, and so are the monthly 
parts ; but Vols. I. and ll. are quite out of print 

L’Histoire Anqlaise.— Gdt Howlett's “Metrical 
Chronology” from Messrs. Longmans and Co., 
Paternoster Row. Any bookseller will get it fronn 
the publisher for you. It gives the dates in all the 
histories iu a clear and easily rememberable form. 





2—" He does I" 





Then the Moor removed her veil.” 


By K. M. Ballantyne. 

CHAPTER VIII.—A SEVERE TRIAL 
-SECRET COMMUNICATION UN“ 
DER DIFFICULTIES, AND SUD¬ 
DEN FLIGHT. 

devotion of our middy 
o the tine arts was so 
satisfiuitory in its results that 
Ben-Ahmed set liim to wofk 
at various other apart¬ 
ments in his dwelliiK^ 
when the first drawing was 
nearly finished. 
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We Sfiy nearly liiiislied, bf‘eaiis(*, owing 
to some unacL‘ountal>le wliim, the Moor 
would not allow the first draw’ing to he 
complett*d. When Fost(;r lurd finished 
a painting of the central court his 
master was so j)leas(Hl with the way in 
which he had drawn and colourtnl the 
\ arious shrubs and llowers which grew 
I lim e, that he ordm-ed him forthwith to 
i nrnmeiice a series of drawings of the 
garden fro«i various points . view. In 
one of thes(! Fostm* introduced such a 
life-like portrait of Peter the (Jreat 
that P>en-Ahined was charmed, and im¬ 
mediately gavt‘ ord(*rs to have most of 
his slaves portrayed while engaged in 
their various occupations. 

In work of this kind many months 
were spent, for Foster was a pains¬ 
taking woT'ker. He finished all his 
paintings with minute (-are, having no 
capicity for off-hand or rapid sketch¬ 
ing. During this per iod th(i engrossing 
nature of his work of which he was 
extremely fond tendi^d to pi'event his 
mind from dwidling too much on his 
condition of slavm’y, but it was chiefly 
the knowledges that Hester Sommers 
was under the .same roof, and the ex¬ 
pectation that at any moment he might 
encounter her, which recoiicih?d him to 
his fate, and even made him cheerful 
under it. 

P>ut as week after week pas.sed away, 
and month after mouth, without even a 
flutter of h('r dress being seen by him, 
his heart failed him again, and he began 
to fear that llen-Ahmed's son Osman 
might have returned and carried her 
ofl iis his bride, or that she might have 
lieen sold to some rich Moor—even to 
the l)(‘y himself ! Of course, his black 
fi’iend comforted him with the a.ssuranee 
that Osman had not returned, and that 
Ben-A limed was not the man to sell a 
slave he wa.s fond of ; l)ut such assur¬ 
ances did not atlbni him much com¬ 
fort. His mind was also burdened with 
anxiety about his mother and sister. 

He was sitting one day while in this 
state at an angle of the garden trying 
to devote his entire mind to the por¬ 
trayal of a tree-fern^ and vainly en- 
^leavouring to pre\ ent Hester Sommers 
from coming betwi^en him and the 
paiM^r, when he was summoned to at¬ 
tend upon Ben-Ahmed. As this was an 
event of by no means uncommon occur¬ 
rence, he listlessly gathered up his 
materials and went into the house. 

He found tlu' .\Ioor seated cross- 
legged on a cv rpet, smoking his hookah, 
with only a lugress in attendance. His 
easel, lie found, w;us already placed, 

.1, to his sur*prise, he observed that 
the original drawing with which his 
carcMu- as a painter liad commenced wiis 
placed U])on it. 

“ I wish you to finish that picture by 
introducing a figure,” said Ben-Ahmed, 
with solenln gravity. 

He spoke in Lingua Franca, which 
I'\)ster understood pretty well by that 
time. 

It now became evident to him why 
the drawing of the room had been left 
unfinished, and he thought it probable 
that modesty—or, perhaps, a difficulty 
in overcoming the Moslem’s dislike to 
being transferred to canvas at all—had 
caused the delay. 

“In what attitude do you wish to lie 
painted ?” aski'd the middy, as he moved 


¥ke lloy’^ Owi) P^er. 


th(‘ (Nisei a littl(\ and took a pro 
tessional, h(*ad-on-one-side look at his 
siibj(*ct. 

“ In no attitiuhy*' retiirmal the Moor, 
grav<‘ly. 

“ Pardon im*, ’ said Fost(*r, in surprise. 
Did you not say that—that ’ 

“ I said that I wish you to finish the 
drawing hy intiodiicing a tigMie,’ rc- 
turiHHl B(*n-Ahm(‘d, taking a long draw 
at the hookah. 

“.lust so - and may I ask—’ 

“ riic tigun*, ’ resum(‘d the Mooi*, tak¬ 
ing no notiia* of the int«*rru}»tion, “ is 
to be ()n(‘ of my women-slaves. ’ 

Herii be turned his head slightly and 
gave a bri<*f order to the n*^gr<\ss in 
waiting, who ndired by the door behind 
lier. 

The middy stotxl silent for a minute 
or so, lost in wonder and exjiectation, 
when another door opt*ned and a female 
(*nt^*nal. She was goi^eously driNssi'd, 
and cl<is«‘ly viahal, so that her face was 
entirely eontvaled : nevertheless, Oeorge 
Foster's heart s(»(»med to bound into his 
throat and half choke him, for he knew 
the size, air, and general effect of that 
femah' as w(dl as if she had been his 
own mother ! 

The Moor rose, hnl her to a cushion, 
and Iwle her sit down. She did so 
with the grata? of Venus, and then the 
^foor removt'd her veil- looking fixedly 
at th(‘ painter as he did so. 

But the middy liad recovered self- 
possession by that time. He was sur- 
j)ris(‘d as well as deeply con(*erned to 
obs(‘rve that Hesters beautiful face 
NN'a,s vt‘ry pale, and her eyes wei’e red 
and swollen, as if from much crying, 
but not a muscle in his stolid (’ounte- 
nanoe betrayial the slightest emotion. 
He put his luaul a little to oiu* side, in 
the orthodox manner, and looked 
steadily at her. Then he looked at his 
painting and frowned as if considering 
th(» b(?.st spot in which to place this 
“ figure.” Then he began to work. 

^[(‘anwhilo the Moor sat down to 
smoke in such a position that he could 
.see lx)th painter and sitter. 

It was a .severe test of oi r middy’s 
capacity to act the ‘'hyperkrite ’’ ! His 
heart was thumping at his ribs like 
a sledge-hammer anxious to get out. 
His hand tn?mbled so that he could 
scarely draw a line, and he was chaven 
nearly mad with the necessity of pre¬ 
senting a calm thoughtful exterior 
when the efiervescence within, as he 
afterwards admitted, almost blew Ids 
head off like a champagne cork. 

By degr(*(vs he calmc*d down, ceased 
breaking the point of his ptmcil, and 
used his indiarubber less frequently. 
Then he took to colour and the brush, 
and here the tide b(‘gan to turn in his 
favmur. »Siich a subject suridy never 
before sat to painter sim^e the world 
began I He became engros.s«‘d in his 
work. The eyes became intent; the 
hand steiwly ; the heart regular, the 
whole man intense, while a trenuui- 
dous frown and compressed lips told 
that he “ meant busines.s ! ” 

Not less intense was the attention of 
the Moor. Of course we cannot tell what 
his thoughts were*, but it seemed not 
improbable that his eccentric reckless¬ 
ness in violating all his Mohammedan 
habits and traditions as to tlie seclusion 
of women, by thus exposing Hester to 


the g;iz<‘ of a young infidel, had arousefl 
f**elingsot' jealousy and suspicion, which 
WMr<‘ not iiatuial to his kindly and uii- 
Moonsh cast of soul. 

But wlii!(‘ young Foster was employed 
in the application of his powers to ener- 
getiir labour, the old Moor was engagt^l 
in the devotion of /(/x powers to the 
consumption of smoke. The natural 
results followed. While the painten 
becaiB<‘ nmn* and more absorbed, so as 
to forget all around save his sitter and 
his work, the Moor became more and 
inon* d(‘vot(*d to his hookah, till he for¬ 
got all around sjive the soporific intlu- 
eiK'es of smoke. An almost ojipressive 
sihmet* (‘iisued, broken only by the soft 
putting of Ben-AlimiHrs lips, and an 
occasional change in the attitude of 
th(* paint(‘i-. And oh ! how earnestlv 
did that jiaiiitin* wish that Ben-Ahin«‘d 
would n‘tire—even for a minute- -to 
giv(^ him a chaiicf' of exchanging a word 
or two with his subject. 

But the Moor was st(*ady as a rock. 
Iii(l(“(‘(l h(‘ was too stiNidy, for the cur¬ 
tains of his eyes .suddenly fell, and shut 
in the owlish glare with which he had 
beiui regaiding the middy. At the 
saint* moment a sharp click and clatter 
sent an electric thrill to the hearts 
of all. The Moor's mouthpiece had 
fallen on tin? inarbh? flixir ! Bt‘ii-Ahmed 
l)icked it up and replaced it with .severe 
gravity, yet a faint flicker of red in his 
cheek, and a very slight air of confusion, 
show<*d that t*v<‘n a iiuignificent Moor 
objects to be caught napj)ing by bis 
slavt's. 

This incident turruxl Foster’s thoughts 
into a new channel. If the Moor should 
again suci'umb to tlie demands of na- 
tun* or the influence of tobacco—how 
could lie best make use of the oppor¬ 
tunity f It was a puzzling question. 
To sp(*ak in a whisper or otherwi.se— 
wa,s not to be thought of. Detection 
would follow almost certainly. The 
dumb alphabet would have been sjilen- 
did, though dangerous, but neither he 
nor Hester understood it. Signs might 
do. He would try si^ns, though he had 
never tried tlumi btdore. What then ? 
Did not “ Never v(‘nture, never win, 
“Faint heart never won,” etc., and a 
host of similar pioverbs assure him 
that a midshipman, of all men, .should 
“ nev(‘r say die ' ] 

A few minutes more gave him the 
chance. Again the mouthpiece fell, 
but this time it diopped on the folds of 
the Moor s dress, anti in another minute 
steady lireathing told that Ben-Ahmetl 
was in the land of Nod—if not of 
dreams. 

A sort of lightning change took place 
in the expressions of the young people. 
Hester's face beamed witli intelligence. 
Foster's lilazed with mute interi’ogation. 
The little maid clasped her little hands, 
gazed upwards anxiously, looked at the 
painter eiitreatingly, anclglancetl at the 
^^oor dubiously. 

Foster tried hard to talk toiler “ only 
with his eyes.'’ He even added some 
amazing motions of the lips wliich were 
meant to convey—“ What's the mattei- 
with you but they conveyed nothing, 
for Hester only shook her head and 
looketl mis(*rable. 

A mild choke at that moment caused 
the maid to fall into statuesque compo¬ 
sure, and the painter to put his frowning 
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head tremendously to one sid** as he 
stepped back in order to make quite 
su?*e that the last touch was really 
•equal, if not-superior, to Michael Angelo 
himself ! 

The Moor resumed his mouthpiece 
with a suspicious glance at both slaves, 
and Foster, with the air of a man who 
feels that Michael was fairly over¬ 
thrown, stepped forward to continue 
his work. Truly, if Peter the Great had 
l>een there at tne time he might have 
felt that he also was fairly eclipsed in 
his own particular line ! 

Foster now became despenite, and his 
active mind began to rush wildly about 
ill quest of useful ideas, while his steady 
hand pursued its labour until the Moor 
smoked himself into another slumber. 

Availing liimself of the renewed 
opportunity, the middy wrapped a small 
piece of pencil in a little bit of paper, 
and, with the reckless daring of a man 
who had boarded a pirate single-handed, 
Bun^ it at his lady love. 

His aim was true—as that of a midship¬ 
man should be. The little bomb struck 
Hester on the nose and fell into her lap. 
"She unrolled it quickly, and an expres¬ 
sion of blank disappointment was the 
result, for the paper wjxs blank and she 
had exjiected a communication. She 
looked up inquiringly, and beaming 
intelligence displaced the blank when 
.she saw that Foster made as though he 
were writing large text on his drawing. 
She at once Battened the bit of paper 
on her knee—eyeing the Moor tanxiously • 
the wliile—and scribbled a few words 
on the paper. 

.V loud cough from Foster, followed 
by a violent sneeze, caused her to crush 
the pa])er in her hand and again become 
intensely statuesque. Prompt though 
she was, this would not have saved her 
from detection if the violence of Fos¬ 
ter’s sneeze had not drawn the Moor’s 
first glance away from her and towards 
.him.self. 

“ Pardon me,” said the middy, with a 
•deprecatory air, “ a sneeze is sometimes 
•diracult to repress.” 

“ Does painting give Englishmen 
•colds ? *’ asked the Moor, sternly. 

“Sometimes it does — especially if 
practised out of doors in baa weather,” 
returned Foster, softly. 

“ H’m ! That will do for to-day. 
A^ou may return to your painting in the 
garden. It will, perhaps, cure your 
•cold. Go ! ’ he adcled, turning to Hes¬ 
ter, who immediately rose, pushed the 
paper under the cusliion on which she 
had been sitting, and left the room 
with her eyes fixed on the ground. 

As the cat 'watches the mouse, Foster 
had watched the girl’s every movement 
while he bent over his paint-box. He 
.saw where she put the paper. In con¬ 
veying his materials from the room, 
.strange to say, he slipped on the marble 
Boor, close to the cushion, secured the 
paper as he rose, and, picking up his 
.scattered things with an air of self- 
condemnation, retired humbly —yet 
•elated—from the presence chaml>er. 

Need we say tliat in the first con¬ 
venient spot he could find he efigerly 
unrolled the paper, and read : — 

“ 1 am lost! Oh, save me ! Osman 
has come ! I have .seen him 1 Hateful! 
He comes to-morrow to—” 

Tl.< ' I iting ended abruptly. 


“My hideous sneeze did that!” 
growled F(3ster, savagely. “But if I 
had been a moment later Ben-Ahmed 
might have—well, well ; no matter. 
She mmt be saved. She shall be 
saved ! ’ 

Having said thi.s, clenched his teeth 
and hands, and glare(l, he began to 
wonder hon) she was to be saved. Not 
Ix^ing able to arrive at any conclusion 
on tliis point, he went oB’ in search of 
his friend Peter the Great. 

He found that worthy man busy 
mending a rake in a tool-house, and in 
a few eagei* words explained how 
matters stood. At first the negro 
listened with his wonted, cheerful smile 
and helpful look, which hitherto had 
been a sort of beacon-light to the poor 
midshipman in his troubles, but when 
he came to the piece of paper and read 
its contents the smile vanished. 

“ Osman home ! ” he said. “If Osman 
come back it’s a black look-out for poor 
Hester ! ” 

“And the paper says to-morrow,” 
cried Foster; “to take her away and 
marry her, no doubt. Peter, I tell you, 
she must be saved to-night! You and 
I must save her. If you won’t aid me 
I will do it alone—or die in the 
attempt.” 

“Geo’ge, if you was to die a t’ousan’ 
times dat wouldn’t sabe her. You know 
de Kasba ? ” 

“ Yes, yes—go on I ” 

“ Well, if you was to take dat on your 
shoulders an’ pitch ’im into de sea, dat 
wouldn’t sabe ner.” 

“Yes it would, you faint-hearted 
nigger!” cried the middy, losing all 
patience, “ for if I couM do that Fd be 
able to wring the neck of every pirate 
in Algiers—and I’d do it too ! ” 

“Now, Geo’ge, keep cool. I’s on'y 
p’intin’ out wdiat you can’t do, but p’r’aps 
soniet’ing may be done. Yes” (he struck 
his forehead with his fist, as if to clinch 
a new idea)—“yes, I knows! I’s hit 
it!” 

“ What 1 ” cried Foster, eagerly. 

“ Dat you’s got nuffin to do wid,” re¬ 
turned the negro, decisively. “You must 
know not ing, understand not’ing, hear 
an’ see not’ing, for if you do you’ll be 
whacke<l to deaf. Bery likely you’ll be 
whacked anyhow, but dat not so bad. 
You must just shut your eyes an’ mout, 
an’ trust all to me. You understand, 
Geo’ge 1” 

“I think I do,” said the relieved 
middy, seizing the negro’s right hand 
and wringing it gratefully. “Bless your 
black face, I trust you from the bottom 
of my soul.” 

It was, indeed, a source of immense 
relief to poor Foster that his friend 
not only took up the matter with 
energy, but spoke in such a cheery, 
hopeful tone, lor the more he thought 
of the subject the more hopeless did 
the case of poor Hester Sommers ap¬ 
pear. He could of course die for her— 
and would, if need were—but this 
thought was always followed by the 
depressing question, “What good would 
that do to her 1 ” 

Two hours after the foregoing con¬ 
versation occurred Peter the Great was 
seated in a dark little back court in a 
low coBee-house in one of the darkest, 
narrowest, and most intricate streets of 
Algiers. He sat on an empty packing- 


box. In fi ontof him was seated a stout 
negress, in whom nii Ethiopian might 
have traced some family likeness to 
Peter himself. 

“Now, Dinah,’ said he,continuing an 
earnest conversation which had alread \' 
lasted for some time, “you understand 
de ca^e properly—eh ?” 

“ Ob course 1 does,” .said Dinah. 

“ Well, den, you must go about it at, 
once. Not a minute to lose. You II 
find me at de garden door. I’ll let you 
in. You know who you’s got to sab<\ 
an’ you must find out your owui way to 
sabe her, an’—now, hoi’ your tongue ! 
You’s just agoin’ to speak—/must know 
nuBin. Don’ tell me one word about it. 
You’s acleber woman, Dinah.” 

“Yes, my brudder. I wasn't born 
ye.sterday—no, nor yet de day before. 

“An’, Samson, will you trust him?' 

“ My hubsand is as good as gold. I 
tru.st him widel>ery t ing ! ” replied this 
pattern wife. 

“ An’ You.s.sef—what ob him ? ” 

“ He’s more’ll t ree quarters blind. 
Kin see not’ing, an' understan’s less.” 

“ Dinah, you s a good woman,” re¬ 
marked her apjireciative brother, as he 
rose to depart. “Now, remember, dis 
am de most important job you an’ I 
hab had to do since we was took by de 
pirits out ob de same ship. An’ I do 
t'ink de Lord hab bin bery good to us, 
for He ’s gi’n us good massas at la.st, 
zough we had some roughish ones at 
fust. Foller me as quick as you can.” 

Dinah, being a warm-hearted woman, 
and very sympathetic, did not wast(^ 
time. She reached Ben-Ahmed’s villa 
only half an hour later than her brother, 
with a basket of groceries and other 
provisions that Peter had purchasecl in 
town. Peter took care that the young 
negress, whom we have already intro- 
(luced as an attendant in the hou.se, 
should be sent to receive the basket, 
and Dinah took care that she should 
not return to the house until she had 
recived a bouquet of flo'w'ers to present 
to the young English girl in the harem. 
Inside of this bouquet was a little note 
written by Peter. It ran thus : 

“Tri an git owt to de gardin soons 
yoo kan.” 

When Hester Sommers discovered 
this note, the first ray of hope entered 
into her Buttering heart, and she re¬ 
solved to profit by it. 

Meanwhile, Dinah, instead of quit¬ 
ting the place after delivenng her 
basket, hid herself in the shrubbery. 
It was growing dark by that time, and 
Peter made a noi.sy aemon.stration of 
sending one of the slaves to .see that tin*, 
garden gate wjis locked for the night. 
Thereafter he remained all the re.st of 
the evening in his own aparfments in 
pretty loud conveiTiition with tIm* 
slave.s. 

Suddenly there was a cry raised, and 
several slaves belonging to the inner 
household rushed into the outer lanif-c 
with glaring eyes, shouting that tin* 
English girl could not be found. 

“Not in de house?” cried Peter, 
starting up in wdld excitement. 

No—nowhar in de house ! 

“To de gardin, quick!” shouted 
Peter, lemling the way, while Ben- 
Ahmed himself, with undigiiitied haste, 
joined in the pursuit. 

Lanterns were lighted, and were .‘^;otui 
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Hitting like fire-Hiesall over the garden, 
hut no trace of the fugitive was found 
IVter entered into the search with pro¬ 
found interest, being as ^^et utterly 
ignorant of the inetluxl ot escape de¬ 
vised by his sister. Suddenly one of 
the slaves discovered it. A pile of 


empty casks, laid against the wall in | 
the form of a giant stairctise, showed ; 
how Hester hiid climbed, and a crushed 
bush on the other side testified to her 
mode of descent. 

Ben-Ahmed and Peter ran up to the 
spot together. 


‘‘De can’t hab gone far, luassa. You 
want de horses, eh ? ” asked the latter. 

Ves. Two horses, quick !'" 

Peter went oil' to the stables in hot 
haste, remarking as he ran—“ a 

hyperkrite 1 is, to be sure! 

(To be catUinued.) 




AST OF THE PALADINS; 


OK, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE GREAT. 
Bv Charles Deslys. 

Part I. 

CHARTER IV. 


T he lied Field, which on this twenty- 
fourth of July was to change its 
name, is a vast plain, not far from Mont 
Sigwald. It is between Basle and Col¬ 
mar, the latter town being then known 
as Argentaria. 

When the first liues of the dawn 
appeared on the horizon, a stmnge 
spectacle was revealed to those who 
could gaze on it from afar. 

On the Basle side, as far as the eye 
could Teach, weie innumerable tents, 
about half of which w’ere now being 
pitched b^ the pale light of many 
torches amid the shouts of laughter and 
boisterous choruses from a soldiery 
striving at one and the same time 
against sleep and drunkenness. It Avas 
the camp of the revolted sons, and the 
night had evidently been spent in one 
long, general orgie. 

On the Colmar side, wliere the even¬ 
ing before another army wasencamperl, 
there i-emained only a single tent, 
sumptuous in its apparel, but silent and 
still. Above it floated the imperial 
gonfanon. 

It was the tent of Lodwig the Pious, 
of Louis the Debonnaire. 

Although day had but just bi’oken, 
he hrul for some time left his couch, and 
in the apartment he used as an oratory 
he was in prayev- 

He was then an old man, of imposing 
aspect, but with much vaguene.ss in his 
look. His smile was full of kindness. 
His pale and melancholy visage, which 


sorrows more than years liad deeply 
wrinkled, was crowned with white hair. 
His features resembled those of his 
fathei*, Karl; but his destiny had l>een 
far difterent. In his life, as in that later 
on of Charles vi., there was a sudden 
and inexplicable falling away. 

For thirty-four years he had been 
a brilliant king of Aquitaine. His 


oft’ered him by the kneeling Bretons, he 
fell, struck with some unknowm mys¬ 
terious malady. And when he returned 
to life and reason, his energy, his 
courage, and all his noble qualities had 
left him. 

What was there in this cup, or what 
had swept across the horizon ? All that 
history tells is that it was the phantom 
of the forest of Mans. And then it 
.shows us Lodwig “only opening his 
lips to smile at the mimes ana minstrels, 
and jxissing his time praying or weep¬ 
ing on the flooi-s of the churches, he 
who had formerly been renowned for 
his unequalled skill in di-awing the bow 
and throw ing the lance.” 

He eagerly sought for solitude; he held 
power in horror ; and as soon as his~ 
three sons were of age he divided his. 
kingdom wdth them. With him in the 
imperial throne he associated Lothar, 
and he w ould even have abandoned all 
to him. But Hermengarde, his wdfe. 
would not listen to his doing so. Al- 
tliough she was fond of her children, 
she w'as ambitious; and she would lx* 
empress to the last. 

And a fatal afl'air took place^ which 
turned Lodwig s thoughts from his pro¬ 
posed retirement. His nephew', Bern- 
liard, the King of Italy, considered he 
was injured V)y this partition of the- 
empire. As the grandson of Karl, he- 
considered that he ought to have a. 
share in it, and he flew to arms. He 
w as abandoned l)y most of his people, 
and lx*aten in the first battle. And 
soon he was reduced to trust to tht^ 
deceitful advances of Hermen^i*d(‘, 
who had long sw'orn his ruin, and w'ho, 
after persu;iaing him to surrender at 
discretion, had thrown him into prison.. 


' He was In ppayer.” 


I career as emperor opened gloriously, 
and then on the ^ cry day after his vic¬ 
tory over King Mor\ an, when he w as 
lifting to his lips the cup of submission, 


and had him condemned to death oy 
the assembly of the Franks. 

The emperor was appealed to. and 
spared bis life; yet the cruel empress. 



iiad his eyes put out, then a very com¬ 
mon punishment, but which was per- 
forme<l in such a manner tliat in three 
•days l^mhard was dead. 

At the news remorse laid hold of 
I^iwig. He had shed the bloo<l of 
Karl, and he believed himself accursed 
of Hod. The death of Hermengarde, 
which happened shortly afterwards, ap¬ 
peared to be the lieginning of Heaven’s 
chastisements. For a year he wandered 
like a madman from one end of tlie 
kingdom to another. Everywhere he 
saw the spirit of the murdered man, 
and liearcf voices reproaching him for 
the murder. The cloister appeared to 
•l>e the only refuge against these termi's, 
•and he declare<l himself ready to follow 
the example of his grandfather Carlo- 
man, and become a monk. 

But the ambition of his counsellors 
Av'ould not allow of such a thing. To 
withdraw their master from his reli¬ 
gious impulses, they urged on him to 
marry again. They invited to court all 
the daughters of the great and noble, 
all the renowned beauties of tlie empire, 
and the new Ahasuerus, the forlorn Lod- 
wig, found in their mnks a new Esther. 
This was the Saxon Judith, the daugh¬ 
ter of a Bavarian count. Her youthful 
beauty was so dazzling that the em- 
]x3ror thought he had found in her his 
angel of pardon. 

At tirst Lodwig seemed to have reco¬ 
vered his happiness. A son was born 
to him, who received in baptism the 
name of Karl. But the very e.xalta- 
tion of his joy, and his gi-atitude to¬ 
wards Heaven, inspired him with the 
fatal idea of the public penance of 
Attigny. I3efore his people he pros¬ 
trate himself, deprived himself of his 
insignia, and confessed to the murder 
of Bernhard and other crimes. It was 
in vain that the bishops raised him, 
and declared he was worthier than ever 
after this act of Christian humility. 
The pride of the Franks would never 
pardon this abasement of the impe- 
i-ial grandeur; and of this feeling the 
sons of Hermengarde soon took ad¬ 
vantage. 

A fourth kingdom was about to be 
formetl at the expense of theirs. They 
protested against the new partition; 
and, too weak then to resist it sword in 
iiand, they fanned a flame of revolt 



The Empress Judith." 


against their father, and, above all, 
against the Empress Judith and her 
rj n Karl, the chief objects of their 
hatred. 

The old emperor had always been 
fond of his sons by his first wife, but 
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for the young Karl he had conceived j 
one of those affections that, when they | 
spring up in the decline of life, over¬ 
master all others. The antagoniKm to 
the boy was to him a cruel trial. In 
vain he strove to bring back the un¬ 
grateful three by prayers and threats. 
Civil war was on the point of breaking 1 


3^1 


“But why has my love brou 'lit you 
such niiseiy^? ” 

“ Misery ! ” said she, “ how can you 
say so ? Oh, Lodwig, you are ( ruel, and 
I have given you no cause.” 

“ Judith ! ” 

“I have never complaine<l of beiiig 
unhappy. 1 am happy in you and oii.’ 



“'Father!’ he said." 


out, in which the right would infallibly I 
succumb. ' 

But it is time to return to the soli- i 
tary tent of the Emperor Loti wig, whom -j 
we left on his knees. • 

A few minutes afterwards the dra- | 
peries that masked one of the other ' 
apartments were drawn away noise- ' 
lessly, and revealed a young woman c)f 
tall figure and brilliant iMniuty, wJio 
seemed sent into the w’orld to wear a 
crown. 1 

It was the Empress Judith. 1 

She glided forward slowly, and with | 
gmce in every movement, and unheard, ! 
came near enough to Lodwig to .see that ' 
he was weeping. * 

She lifU‘d to Heaven her glorious | 
eyes, to which the tears of sympathy | 
had risen; and then she bent over her I 
husband to kiss him. But there sud- I 
denly came on the scene to stop her a 
boy of about fifteen, so frail and colour¬ 
less that he had evidently outgrown his 
strength. In a stride or two he w^as by 
the emperor’s side, and luul thrown his 
arm round his neck. 

“ Father ! ” he said, and then changing 
his tone, continued, “ Why are you so | 
sad, and why are you crying 1 ” ] 

Lodwig forced a smile, and caresseil 
his .son. “ Never shall I w eep w liile you ■ 
are with me, my beloved Karl, my only ' 

i 'oy, my only consolation, my only j 
lappine.ss ! ” 

And as he said this Judith bent over 
him, and in accents of tender reproach, 
she wjiispered, 

, “Lodwig, you are unjust.” 

“Pardon, Judith,” said tlie old man 
in a tone of regret that she had heard 
him, “ you are good, very good, as goo<l 
as you are beautiful, and I love you 
botli.” 

Then he rose and clapped her in his 
arms, but suddenly, in bitter sorrow^ he 
continued. 


son. What have I done 1 Speak—tell 
me.” 

Too much inovetl to answer, the 
emperor drew the lovely head to his 
shoulder. Judith’s hair was raven 
black, and one of the ti'esses fell against 
Lodwig’s silver curls. He notio(‘d the 
contrast of colour wdth a sad smih', 
and lifting the black and silver hairs 
together to the level of the lady's eyes, 
he said, 

“ I am double your age.” 

“ Lodwd^ ! ” 

And wuth her tender rejiroaches 
the emperor’s melancholy was sootlied, 
.so that with his arm round the boy s 
neck, he said, 

“ Forget my tears, both of you. I am 



“ The passes are not there.’* 

ungrateful. You are right, Judith. I 
am mad, but when I have you near nn* 
I feel that Heaven protects me still, and 
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tlmt days of liapjuiiess will soon b(‘ 
mine.” 

But,” continued he, ‘‘your presence 
tells me that tlie sun is ujv and yet I 
no one and hear no sound." 

Judith returned to tin* curtains fi-om 
which she litwl come, and called, 

“ Amie ! Amie ! ” 

Young Karl ran to lift the drai>er\, 
and also shouted, 

“ Amie I Amie I ” 

A girl appeared, wliose fair face, and 
golden hair, and deep blue eyc's, gave 
her the look of some Ixdng from the 
skies. 

Assuredly .slie wms no sla vt*, nor e^ en 
servant, for, excejit the tiny diad(*m 
Nvorn by the empress, tlie two Avere 
dressed exactly alike, in a long robe of 
soft silk trimmed with (‘rmine : and in 
tin* looks they exchanged there was in 
one nothing but devotion, in tlie othei- 
ii(»thing but gratitude, and in both 
sincere and mutual friendship. 

“ Mignonne ! ” said Judith, *‘ask my 
women to send the emiKuoi-'s pages here 
.at once.” 

“1 have just been in your women’s | 


room,’'.said tin* girl, “and not one of them 
I is there. I do not kn(>w Avh.at lias be¬ 
come of them, but I will go and see.” 

And she went to the aj)artim‘nt when* 
the pag(*s .should have been. 

' In a few moments she was back with 
I astoiiLshment in all her features. 

I “The pages are not there," she said. 

! “ 1 have called, and not a a oice answered 
I me. ’ 

! “Strange,” murmured Lodwig. 

Then, turning to his .son, he said, 

“ Karl, .send the guard here I" 

The young prince ran to tin* (*nti’ance 
I of the tent. As he ])ut his head out 
from betwe(‘n the curtain.s. he uttered a 
cry of surjirise. 

“ What is the matter i said the three 
voices Avithin. 

“ Look I ” said Karl, throAving the cur¬ 
tains apart. 

Then for the fir.st time did Lodwig 
lerceive that during the niglit he h.ad 
)een ti*eacherou.sly for.saken by Iiis 
friend.s, his soldiers, his servants, and 
that on the de.serted hill there stood 
only one tent—his oavu. 

For a moment there Avas silence. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


The Talk ok the Vikin(;s. 

A CORRESPONDENT having Avritten e,\- 
iTx. pressing, like so many othei-s, deep 
interest in lVofe^sol Ilodgetts s Mking 
st<»rie>, but taking exception to .‘'Oine of 
the “modern” expressions tlie Northern 
heroes u.sed, Ave forwarded the letter to the 
author, and here is his rejoinder 

“ In reply to the young liuiy’s letter referring to 
‘modern slang’ in KormaK and Kdric, I should like 
to tell her that these expressions, and many more 
now living on the lips of ‘our boys’ and in provin- 
<-ial dialects, though banished fix>m the drawing¬ 
room, are nearly all of Scandinavian origin. That they 
are not now In better repute is the result of a false 
system of education, which has preferred the stilted 
expressions bori-owed by the pedants from the laii- 
giuige of Rome to the wholeaome, nervous, forcible 
utterance of our own ancestors AA’ith regard to the 
slang element In the cases adduced by your con-e- 
spomlent, I will take them in the order in whicli 
they occur. 

“‘Not if I know’ it’ is the Swedish ‘Intejagsii 
vitl jag vet,’ literally ‘ Not I so much as I know,’ the 
sense of which is accurately rendered by the English 
plirase. The Icelandic expression in the Kormak’s 
.s.iga, *Ikke thh ek vetu.’ would l>e too amusingly 
like ‘not as I knows ou’ to be employed ; I have 
therefore taken the expression which jour coiTcspon- 
ileiit finds fault with from the ‘FrithjofTs sags,’ 
which is about the same age as the Kormak saga. 

‘ Nicht dass Ich w’iisste ’ is a perfectly correct and 
‘drawing-room’ phrase in German, and means the 
same thing. 

• The preceding instance, ‘pretty certain,’ is the 
eeiiuine Scandinavian cx)>ression, ‘temligon saker.’ 
* Pretty,’ as an old Anglo-Scandinavian word, was the 
l>est and purest for my purpose; but ‘ certain,’ being 


( derived from the Romance source, is opt‘n to .some 
objection. I might have said ‘ pndty well known,' 
but this would uot have had the same force. 

“‘To finish a man’ was the common mode of 
referring to death by violence, only ‘ended’ would 
have been more proper, and perhaps more laughter- 
moving than ' finished.’ 

“ ‘ How goes it?’ is the early ‘classical’ Scaiidina- 
viaii way of inquiring after the health or other cir- 
I cunistances of the person addressed. It is quite in 
keeping—pure, old, Snxuii English, and the proper 
way (for the iierioil) of putting the question, llie 
Icelandic is ‘How stands it?’ meaning the same 
thing. 

“In Edric, the phrase ‘ Hold on a bit’ is objected 
to, but it is one of the most ancient nautical expres¬ 
sions I know of. It means to cling to u rope or spar 
a little longer, and has been employed in later years 
to indicate a desire that the person addressed should 
continue in the attitude or in the occupation in 
which he is at ttie moment. I have used it in the 
latter sense, as rendering the older ‘ Ilalta tillmore 
conveniently. It is found in German in the expres¬ 
sions, ‘ An halteu ’ and ‘ luiie halten,’ both meaning 
to stop. 

“ Alfred, in his ‘ Consolations of Philosophy,’ con¬ 
stantly uses the expression ‘ Ella ! ’ (Hulloah ') in ad- 
' dressing a spirit sent from a higher world to instruct 
the supposed writer of the hook. Modem traus- 
lators have rendered this ' Hulloah ’ by ‘ O ! thou 
transcendent one ! ’ How pained the good old Saxon 
king would be to hear his ejaculation rendered by 
this tmmpery piece of Johusonian affectation far 
more slangy, to my mind, than the more usual, and 
. certaiuly very 8(.>lemu ejaculation, ‘Lo, thou ?’ which 
! is also derived from the Anglo-Saxon Ella (pm- 
, nounced nearly ‘yellow’) and employed by the 
greate.st of our kings. 

“Sluch of the decline of English is traceable to 
our ridiculous dread of using a familiar word for 
fear of being laughed at. Now, Professor Max 


W HEN I wa45 satisiied that my com- ' 
panions Avere asleep, I rose and 
palled up the blind of the window* near- [ 
o.st to me ; there was nothing I di.sliked 
more than a stream of light on my bed, 
hut 1 thought it Avou Id lielp to rouse me 


A NIGHT OF TROUBLE. 

Bv C. N. Carvalho, * 

At(t/ior of “An Alpine Climb," etc., c*c. 
PART II. 

at daybreak if I chanced to sleep. The 
moon luid set and the sky was sprinkled 
Avith stars. I tried to count the twink¬ 
ling points of light, but tliey huled aw\ay 
tit tlie aijpi’oach of dawn long liefoi’e 
the ttisk AA'as done. 


None of the four deserted ones, though 
etich instinctively blamed the other, 
could b(*lieve their eyes. 

“ Iniliossible ! ” exckiiiiied the old em¬ 
peror. “ I am mad ! 1 dream ! Ex 

plain 1 What does it mean ?” 

“ We Avill tell you,” said two a oier- 
from behind them. 

And forth stepped a mtin and a 
woman. 

The man Avas in complete arinoui. 
with liis V i.^or doAvn and a druAvn sAvord 
in his liand. 

The Avoiiiaii Avas in black, Avitli hei 
ftiee hidden in a long mourning veil, and 
ill her hand she carried a blazing torch. 

{To be continued.) 



Mtiller has pointed out that, as a language decliucr^ 
from certain phonetic causes, it is regenerated 
bj' dialectic force. But if we avoid tlie strong and 
iierx’ous expressions of our dialectic English be< aus«. 
they ai-e not pedantic, then good-bye to the ‘ dialecti- 
regerieration ’ of the noble tongue of Alfred and 
Shakespeare. 

“At the British Museum there are Anglo-Saxon 
and Scandinavian mauuscripts. the inspection of ain 
oue of which w'ould prove my position, and shoa 
that I am justified in putting these ancient terms 
into the mouths of my ancient heroes. There would: 
be something to laugh at if 1 made them use words 
of Latin origin, wbicn I avoid as much as possible. 

“It may perhaps tlivert our agreeable and verj 
hearty critic to know that the old viking spirit, and 
much of their language, lives still on our English 
playground. Hence the appearance of M’liat tthe 
calls slang. Of course this docs not apply to tlie 
language of the London roughs, which is mostly base, 
un-English, and perishable, not being language at 
all, but jargon. ” _ 

The Aspir.vtes. 

Here is w*hat Mr. Hodgette has to sa> 
on this A’exeil question : “In English thert- 
are only three Avords in wJiich 7i is mule' 
—ATz., ‘hour,” ‘heir,’ ‘honour,’and these 
liecaiise we liave them throu'di Norman 
French, and not direct through Latin. We 
are taught at school the as]>irate hortus, 
homo, etc., Avhich the Koiiiance nations 
never do. ‘ Humble ’ is noAv aspirated, but 
in the bust century it was not ; ‘ hospital' 
lias the aspirate noAv, though formerly the 
h Avas imite.” Mr. Hodgetts has sureh 
overlooked honest, etc. 


To got to GraKam Court before the 
morning mail arrived it WTis n6*cessary 
to start early. The jwst generally came 
in at ten; \A'e sent into town for our 
letters, as the delivery AA'as uncertain, 
and my father had the letter-bag taken 




to the library, where he always Siit after 
breakfast. If there were any lettei’s 
for niy mother he sent for her, and she 
came to the library and read them 
there. I could picture it all. I saw 
them in the dear old room with its high 
wooden panelling and its old oak 
furniture, the curious carved mantel- 
]nece that strangers often came many 
miles to see, and the little Hobbiraa 
hanging near the window, the object of 
my youthful admiration as it is the 
delight of my later years. She would 
sit in her favourite high-backed chair 
listening as he read out this dreadful 
news, and his strong clear voice would 
falter, and her deep-hlue eyes would hll 
with tears. No, no ; this sliould not be. 
I would tell my own tale : it was the 
most manly course, and if they were to 
l)eKeve me at all it was the only way. 
Ah, why had I let so much precious 
time go by ? 1 had allowed the days to 
glide in the hope that something Avould 
bring Willie’s guilt to light, and that 
there would be no need to say anything 
at all, but now I saw I had acted 
foolishly. 

I opened my eyes with a start on 
hearing the cliurch clock chime tlie 
half-hour. “Life let us cherish,” sounded 
from its bells. I turned and pulled my 
watch from undei* my pillow ; it was 
half-jmst three, not a minute too soon. 

I rose at once, put on my clothes, and 
left the room noiselessly, taking my 
boots in my liand. I ran downstairs, 
crossed the nail, and, going through tlie 
communication-door, between the school 
and Mr. Fletchers private house— 
which, though sliut and locked during 
the daj% was always left open at night, 
as being safer in cjise of tire—untiis- 
tened the French window of the draw'- 
ing-room and stepped out on to the 
lawn. It was easy to climb the little 

f carden-gate, and t was free. I looked 
>ack at the house when I got into the 
roacl, but. there was no change : not a 
window was open or a soul stirring. I 
had not been missed, it seemed, and I 
drew a long breath of relief. 

For some little dist^ince my way lay 
along the high road, but as soon as I 
could I dived into the wood, thinking 
there was less chance of my being seen. 
T knew every inch of the way perfectly, 
so had no ditficulties on that hetul. By 
the time the trees came to an end, and 
I came out on to tlie down, it was of 
little consequence; I was quite out of 
the reach of my pursuers now, if there 
were any. I have stiid I knew every 
inch of the way, and this was true, but 
often as I had travelled this road I had 
never seen it at this time. The fresh 
early-morning tints were very lovely ; 
the solitude, the coolness of the air, the 
rosy light of the sunrise—all had a 
.soothing influence on my mind, and 
I felt hyapier than I hiul done for many 
days. The perfect stillness above all 
threw a calm over my troubled heart, 
that in the busy daytime could never 
have reached it. There seemed to be 
no one between me and my Creator ; I 
could look up to Him and feel that He 
would answer me. When at length I 
was tired I stretched myself on the 
grass to rest. Life did not seem so hard 
^vith all this beauty around me ; was it 
.•iS the rector had .said—“As one whom 
his mother corafoileth, so will I comfort 
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thee ” ? I felt the force of the words very 
fully as I lay and watched the awaken¬ 
ing of nature. The sun was just piercing 
his way through tlie pearly - tinted 
clouds and Hooding the earth with 
golden light; it seemed to bring a mes¬ 
sage of peace and goodwill; the birds 
were singing their early hymn of pi-ai.se, 
and with a full heart I joined in their 
orison. 

Wonderfully refreshed and strength¬ 
ened, I rose and resumed my walk, and 
after a while came to a little brook 
which mn merrily along, all fringed 
with trees, and just here dashed over a 
low wall of rock, forming a tiny cas¬ 
cade. I w’as on our own ground now, 
and this was a favourite bathing-place 
of mine. The pool was not deep, and . 
was beautifully clear: the bottom all 
white pebbles and silvery simd, glis¬ 
tened and sparkled in the sun. I sliould 
have liked a bath now, for I had rushed . 
out without even washing my face, and 
there was plenty of time. It was a great 
temptation, but as I had nothing to dry , 
myself with I w’as forcecl to resist it. 
However, I stooped and bathed niy face 
and hand.i, and afterwards took oli‘ my 
stockings and refreshed my hot, weary 
feet. The water was wonderfully cool 
considering the heat of the sun, which, 
though so lately risen, had a great deal 
of power. When my ablutions were 
tinished I tied my dripping handker¬ 
chief to a long switch cut from the 
hedge, and, holding it high in the air, 
■vv’ent on. It was nearly six o’clock now, 
and I should get home even earlier than 
was needful. My father was always 
out in the tields by seven ; I knew his 
haunts very well, and made sure I should 
tind him easily. 

Still, I confess my heart beat rather 
quickly, as, after crossing the home- 
farm and its adjoining tields, I saw him 
standing at the gate nearest to our 
^rden, talking with some of the farm 
labourers. Our old ploughman, Giles, 
was among these, and a couple of hay¬ 
makers anxious for their second crop. 
Giles saw me tirst, and his voice came 
sharply through the clear air, as he .said 
to my father, “ Beg your pardon, sir; 
isn’t that young Mr. Graham coming 
along 1 ” 

My father w’as not a little surprised 
to see me. “ Why, what brings you 
here so early, Frank ? ” he said, rather 
anxiously, as I could see. 

“I wanted to see you very particu¬ 
larly,” I replied, in a low tone, so that 
Giles could not hear. 

I tried to smile and gi*eet the old 
ploughman as I generally did, but was 
too much excited to do so. My father 
saw this, and, notlding to the men, 
turned to go home with me. 

“ Why, what’s up i ” I heard Giles say 
to the other men. 

My father heard it too. “Giles has 
anticipated me, Frank,” he said, trying 
to s)>eak cheerfully ; “ that is just what 
I want to know. You are in some 
trouble, my boy; that is easy to see. 
How can I help you t ” 

So no thought that I had done any¬ 
thing wrong was in his mind. Ho did 
not say “ What mischief have you been 
up to ? ” as so many would have done. 
He trusted me—would he ever do so 
again ? 

“I am in groat trouble, father,” I 


replied, speaking very slowly, “ but the 
trouble is none of my making or of my 
seeking. I have done nothing wrong, 
only something thoughtless, but I am 
very unhappy all the same, and I ha\ <* 
come to tell you about it before Mi. 
Fletcher complains to you of my con 
duct.” 

“Come into the library, Frank,” was 
all the answer I got then, and w ( 
entered the garden by a side ^te and 
walked tow'ards the house. For the 
first and only time in my life I wislicd 
our garden were a quarter of its size. 
I attempted to speak, but my father 
held up his hand, and we went on in 
silence. 

“ Now', my dear,” he resumed as we 
reached the library, “ I will hear any¬ 
thing you have to say. I did not wish 
to tarry outside and perhaps alarm your 
mother ; she can see all over this side of 
the garden from her bedroom w indows. 
Tell me what is the matter ? ’’ 

As he spoke my mother came into 
the room. She had seen us, as he had 
feared, but fortunately she only ima¬ 
gined that I ha<l a holiday and had 
ridden over earlier than usual. How'- 
ever, she soon saw' that something w'as 
wrong, and was eager to know what it 
was. I felt thankful she had come in ; 
I did not w'ant to tell my tale twdee 
over, nor did I wish to give my father 
the pain of relating it to her. W’ell, I 
trust I may never have such another 
communication to make. Innocent as 
I was, it was hard work—what thovse 
feel who have to confess grave faults I 
do not like to think. When I was half 
way through, my mother interrupted 
me : 

“Frank,” she said, in her loving 
tones, looking me full in the face and 
laying her hand on my shoulder—I was 
seated on a low' chair at her side, I w as 
much too tired and faint after my long 
walk to stand—“listen to me. Have 
no fear, my son. You hav'e never told 
a falsehood in your life, and with 
God’s help you never will. Remember, 
we trust you entirely. Is it not soF' 
she continued, and she turned to my 
father. 

He pres.sed my hand with a look 
which quite endorsed her words ; he was 
much more ati’ected by my tale than she 
was ; perhaps as a man of the world he 
understood better the harm such sus¬ 
picion w ould do to me. I w'ent on to the 
end. 

“It is a cruel charge,” my mother 
said, sorrowfully, when I ceased, “ but, 
my boy, you will live it dowm, it will 
pass in time.” 

“And if Mr.|Fletcher should expel 
me, mother 1 ” I asked. “ Mother, you 
don’t know what that will entail on me, 
you—” I could get no further. 

“ I think there is no fear of that, 
Frank,” my father interposed. “ If he 
meant to do so he would have done it 
ere this. A fortnight is nearly gone 
by, and he cannot prove the charge, 
jfo, you are safe from that, I believe. 
And besides, he would have told you 
himself if he had any such intention. 
I must see if I c^annot clear you. I w ill 
not allow you to lie under suspicion 
from a mistaken sense of honour. 
me, whom do you accuse ‘i ” 

“I caimot,” I replied. 

“I think you must, my sou,’’he re- 
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joined ; “as your mother hfus told you, | 
we trust you fully, hut that will not 
clear you in the eyes of the world ; we 
must do more. Will you not trust me 
as I do you ? 

Alas ! I would have told him every- , 
thing willingly, only I had promised | 
not to betiay my schoolfellow. I did 
not see what was to he done. To have 
my parents’ love and trust unchanged 
was an inexpressible comfort and relief, 
and with that I was fain to he contxait. 
My father urged me no further then. 
The gong .sounded for hreakfjist, and, 
miserable as I was, I was young enough 
to Ix^ extremely hungry ; ancl indeed, 
though strong as a young lion, 1 needed 
foofl greatly. 

My appearance at the breakfast- 
table caused much surprise amongst 
the youngsters ; but they wei*e not ■ 
curious, as they did not know how very 
early my visit had Vjeen. After break¬ 
fast I went back to the library with 
my father, and their under promise of 
secrecy, told him all he wished to 
know. He looked ^'ery grave indeed. 

“ It is a very dithcult ca.se,” he .said, 
“and truly I hardly know what to lul- 
vise. I cannot see that you ought to 
be .saoriticed to shield one who is not 
even a friend of yours. I doubt if 
such a promise should be kept. I will 
wait and see what !Mr. Fletcher says 
in his letter to me, and then I will 
decide. You must leave the matter in 
my hands. This Willie appears to me 
to be a most contemptible character, 
and-” 


He broke oti' suddenly. 

“ He is everything that is mean,” I 
exclaimed ; “ he is worse than a sneak. 

I know all that; .still 1 have j)romised.” 

* * * * * 

A violent shake, followed by a blow 
from something hard and heavy- a 
boot, as I believe—startled me. 1 turned 
round, and behold ! I was in our school 
dormitory, and then* were not eight 
beds occupied, but only two. A boy 
seized me t)y both hands and pulled me 
out of bed, then rushed to his wash- 
.stand, brought his jug of watei-, and 
coolly poured the contents over me ; 
luckily it did not hold much. 1 startnl 
in a.stonishment. 

“Now, just locjk heie, (Graham,” he 
cried, after helping to repair the damage 
he luwl done to my night-shirt and me, 

“ I can’t stand this sort of thing any 
longer. Here you have been talking 
and muttering a pack of rubbish for the 
last half hour, and with every fresh 
I .sentence you tfike away my chamcter. 

I shall have none left if I let you sleep 
another moment. For meicy sake 
wake up, and behave like a reiisonable 
being. I may have asked you to keep 
my secret, and you are a brick to .say 
you will; but tiiere is nothing wicked 
or underhand about it, as you know full 
well, and if there is any chance of 
trouble coming to you through me, you 
can tell it to all the world. Whatever 
are you dreaming of i ” 

AVhat, indeed ? and VV^illie, of all })eo- 
plc, my especial friend. It was rather 1 


hard on };im, but as no one had heard 
my amazing accusation there was no 
harm done. It was Sunday night. I 
I had gone to bed with my head full of 
the sermon I had heard during the day, 
and of an exciting story of school life I 
had been rea<ling, which contained far 
more thi illing incidents than one often 
meets with—thank God for it—in real 
life. After our candle was taken away, 
Willie had got out of his l>ed, and, kneel¬ 
ing lieside me in the darkness, had con- 
tided to meatrouble which oppressed his 
honest heart. Nothing very dreadful ; 
a debt that he had foolishly incurre<l. 
of which he was much a.shamed and 
very desirous should not be known. 
And a jirecious jumble I had made of it 
all. If this weie a nightmare, I de¬ 
voutly hope J may never liave one 
again ; and yet 1 do not know that I 
reg!(*t having been through the expe¬ 
rience. I think it has caused ni«‘ 
through life to feel more kindly towards 
those who fall into error or disgrace ; it 
has made me r<*cognise the gCKxincj5>s of 
God in our troubles ; and if anything 
could make me love the dear old father 
and mother more than I did before, I 
think it has done that too. Only Willie 
will have it that 1 have never quite got 
rid of the idea that he once Ix^havetl 
very batlly to m(\ but that is afaney of 
his, of course. He ])aid every farthing 
of his debt, of that you may l)e sure, for 
there never was in all the world a more 
honest, true-hearted fellow than my 
friend Willie Hei vey. 

(THK END.) 



A Pressgang Raid in the "Good Old Daysl" 
{Drawn for the Boy's Own Paper by Thomas nansell.) 
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THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed, 

Author of ** A Dog toUh a Bad Name,** **The F\fth Form at St. Dominic'g^'* etc., ttc. 


('HAPTER XIV.—THROWING DOWN THE GAUNTLET. 


A rthur’s great hit at the Central 
Criminal Court was the topic in the 
junior circles at Railsford’s for some 
^ays. It was hardly to be expected 
that Sir Digby Oakshott would share 
in the general admiration which fell to 
his friend’s lot. 

That young Baronet had a painful 
-sense of having come off second oest at 
the trial, and the relations between the 
friends became considerably straitened 
in conseouence. They did not quarrel 
—nor did they cut one another dead. 
Any ordinary observer would have said 
they were the same friends as ever, only 
a little noisier. But those who knew 
them best, predicted a break sooner or 
later. 

So you know all about it, old man,” 
said Dig after the trial. “ You might 
have told me.” 

“AJl about what?” asked Arthur, 


‘^Why, about who scragged Bickers.” 

“Bless you, how should I know? 
That at the trial was all humbug. Let’s 
have a game at tives.” 

“ I don’t want a game at fives. But 
I tell you what, old man, it’s rather hard 
that you won’t tru X your old chum.” 

“ Trust you ? Why I’d trust you with 
.a sov. if I had one. How can I trust 
you when I’ve nothing to trust you 
with ? ” 

“You have. You know something 
^bout Railsford’s—” 

“Marky? know something about 
Marky? Yes, he’s spoons on Daisy— 
■that’s what I know about him. Chuckey, 
old man, eh? Ha ! ha ! ” 

And he slapped his old friend vigor¬ 
ously on the Wik. 

“ Don’t, Arthur, that hurts. All 
right; of course if you don’t choose to 
•tell me I don’t want to hear. 1 can do 
■without.” 

“ I don’t know what you mean. Looks 
as if it was going to rain, doesn't it ? ” 

At the end of a week this altercation 
had become chronic, and came off 
r^mlarly after house tea. Wliat made 
it narder for Dig was that Arthur had 
suddenly gained quite a prestige among 
the lower boys or the house, who with¬ 
out being too curious, arrived at the 
conclusion that he knew a thing or two 
about Kailsford in connection with the 
row about Bickers, and was keeping it 
dark. 

Strangely enough, from the same 
cause, ftausford himself leapt into 
sudden popularity with his juniors. 
For if he, argued they, was the man 
who paid out Bickers for them, then, 
although it put them to a little incon¬ 
venience, they were resolved as one 
man to back their hero up, and cover 
his retreat to the best of their ability. 

The master himself was considerably 
surprised at tiie sudden outburst of 
affection towards himself. He hoped it 


meant that his influence was beginning 
to tell home on the minds of his youth¬ 
ful charges ; and he wrote cheerfully to 
Daisy about it, and said he had scarcely 
hoped in so short a time to have made 
so many friends among his boys. 

“ Tell you what,” said Arthur one 
evening, after discussing the virtues of 
his future kinsman with some of the 
Shell, “ it wouldn’t be a bad doc^e to get 
up a testimonial for Marky. I know' a 
stunning dodge for raising the wind.” 

“ Grood idea,” said Tilbury, “I’m game.” 

“ Let’s give it him soon, to get him in 
a good-humour, next week,” suggested 
some one. 

“ No, we’d better do it just before the 
Easter holidays,” replied Arthur, “that’ll 
start him well for next term.” 

“ Where’ll you get the money from ? ” 
queried Dig, listlessly. 

“ Oh, easy enough. I’ve got a patent 
for that. Daisy tried it on at a oazaar 
and potted a lot of money by it. It’s 
called a * Snowball.’ ” 

“ What a rotten name,” said Dig. 

“But it’s not a rotten dod^e, I can 
tell you,” said Arthur. “This is the 
wajjr they do it. I start and call myself 

“ What s the good of that ? ” 

“ You’ll see. I give a shilling and get 
four fellow’s to give a shilling each ; do 
you twig ? Each of those four i.s called 
a B, and each of them gets four fellow^s 
to give a bob and they’re called C. Each 
of the C’s gets four fellows and they’re 
called D ; and so you go on ; it’s an 
awfully easy way, and by the tinm you 

f et to Z you’ve got a tidy sum raised. 

vote we try. I’ll be A. And I tell 
you what, we 11 get him an engaged ring 
with ‘Chuckey^ on it. What a game! 
I appoint Dig and Dimsdale, and Til¬ 
bury and Maple my B’s. That’s a .start.” 

It seemed a lieautiful plan. No one 
would have to give more than a shilling ; 
and any fellow ought to be able to get 
four other fellows to do the same. The 
w’onder was no one had ever thought of 
this method before. So they departed 
rejoicing at the pleasant surprise they 
wore going to give their hero. 

Dig, that evening, instead of doing 
his hissons, worked out a little sum to 
sliow how much the “Snowball” would 
come to l>y the time it reached Z. 

It took him some time, and lie Avas a 
little startled by the result. 

“ I’m afraid,” said he, looking up, 
“you’ll hardly raise enough to get a 
decent ring by your ‘ Snowball.’ ’’ 

“ Think not ? ” said Arthur, looking 
rather concerned. “Daisy told me it 
made a good lot. What do you think a 
good ring would cost ? A pound '? ” 

“ Oh, if that’s all you’re going to pay,” 
said Dig, gravely, “you’ll have some 
change out. ’ 

“I thought so. How much? What 
does it make up to Z ? ” 


Dig consulted his paper, and put a 
few' commas in among the figures. 

“ Fifty-six billion, four hundred and 
seven thousand two hundred and three 
million, seven hundred and tw'enty-four 
thousand, six hundred and sixty-three 
pounds five shilling.s,” said he. 

Arthur gazed at him in a bewildered 
way. 

“ That all ? ” asked he, presently, 
colouring up. “Sure you can’t make 
more of it ? ’ 

“ No. I fancy I know a shop, though, 
where they would sell you a very decent 
ring for the money, and knock off the 
odd five shillings for ready money.” 

“ Dig,” said Arthur seriously. “ I 
never thought you were quite such a 
big fool as all that. Hadn’t you better 
shut up ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind, blep you. But I 
dare say I could make it a few odd 
shillings more if I went over it again.” 

“Stop it. Dig/’ said Arthur, still 
rather cow^. “Let’s talk about some¬ 
thing else.” 

“ All right. Are you going to tell me 
about—you know what ? ” 

“About what? I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

“All right,” said Dij?, getting up, and 
gathering together his papers. “I’m 

f oing to have a chat with Dimsdale. 

[e’ll be amused to hear about the fifty- 
six billion, four hundred—” 

“ Stay here, Dig,” said Arthur, very 
red—“ of course I’ll tell you about it.” 

“ Honour bright ? ” demanded Dig. 

“ Of course. Only you know about as 
much as 1 do about it—” 

“ Oh, all serene, then I needn’t stop. 
Ta ta : if you hear Dim laughing, I say, 
you 11 know' what it’s about.” 

“ Don’t be a cad. Dig,” said Arthur. 
“ I’ll promise—there. I’ll tell you all 
about it, if you promise not to go talk¬ 
ing about that—Snowball.” 

And so that evening the differences 
between the two friends were patched 
up. Dig, under a pledge of secrecy, was 
initiated into the whole mystery of the 
sack, and the wedge of paj^r, and the 
wax vestas, promising on his part to 
respect his friend’s reputation in the 
matter of the “ fifty-six billion Snow- 
ball.” 

The Baronet was fully impre^ssed w'ith 
the importance of his friend’s disclo¬ 
sures. 

“ It’s a regular case,” said he. “ I 
never thought it of him. We must keep 
it dark and give him a leg out.” 

“I fancy so,” said Arthur. “It’s a 
sort of family affair, you see. It’s half a 
pity he can’t know that we’ve bowled 
him out and are sticking to him. But 
I suppose it’s best not to let him suspect 
it.” 

“No—better keep it all dark. He’ll 
know’ all about it some day.” 

And the two confederates went to bed 
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happy that night, in the consciousness 
that they were restoi-ed to one another’s 
confidence, and tliat they were standing 
between their miscreant “ kinsman ’ and 
the piinisliment whicli properly be¬ 
longed to his crime. 

On the following morning a notice 
appeared on the Common Ihxun dooi’, 
signed Viy Ainger, summoning the house 
to meet after tea on particular lousiness. 

“ What does that mean ? ” asked I )ig. 
“They’ve not bowled him out, have 
they ? If so, you've played your cards 
shockinglv, Arthur." 

“ Utterly inipossilile they\-e got hold 
of it,” said Arthur, confidently. “ They 
may think they’ve nailed some one else. 
If so, they’re wrong.” 

As it happened, the Important busi¬ 
ness had no connection with the a faire 
Bickem^hMt was the captain’s first move 
towards pulling up the house to the 
proud position he designed for it. 

“Now, you fellows,” said he, in the 
course of a short spirited speech, “I 
needn’t tell you that our house is 
down on its luck this term. (Chwrs.) 
We are in the black books of the J )octor, 
as you know—and we can’t well help 
it. Somebody in the house thinks fit 
to tell a lie, and get us all into trouble ; 
but we itren’t going down on our knees 
to that person or any other sneak to 
help us when we mean to help ourselves. 
(Loud cheers.) Now this is one way I 
propose wo help ourselves. We are, you 
all know, cut out of the Sports, and 
school cricket, and all that sort of thin^. 
(Shame !) Very well; but they can t 
prevent our getting up house sports of 
our own, and a house eleven, and show*- 
ing that w’e arn’t going to be put down. 
(Applause.) 1 mean to train hard my¬ 
self, and run the mile if I can in quicker 
time than Smedley or any one else in the 
School Sports ; and unless I’m mistaken 
Barnw'orth means to show that Rails- 
ford’s house can jump an inch higher 
than any other house at Grand court, 
even though wo don’t get a prize for it 
(tremendous cheers); and I am not so 
sure if Wake doesn’t press their second 
man pretty close. (Bravo, Wake !) You 
youngsters will have to do your share. 
We want a Railsford's fellow to lick the 
time of every event in the School Sports. 
(Loud cheers). AVe may not be able to 
do it in all * but w’e’ll know the reason 
why, if we don't—(So we will !) You’ll 
have to sit up, some of you, if you’re 
going to do it. But of course you’ll do 
that. (Rather !) Railsford’s sports will 
be held this day three weeks—just a 
week after the School Sports. So we 
shall know what we’ve got to beat. 
That’s one thing I've got to say. Every 
boy here should enter for some event or 
other, and see he wins it. (Applause.) 
The next thing is this. Cricket is 
coming on; it begins the Saturday 
after the Sjxvrts. XVe aren’t going to 
be done out of our cricket to please 
anybody! (Tremendous enthusiasm 
and waving of caps.) We intend to 
turn out as stifi’ a house eleven as ever 
played in the fields, and some fine day 
you fellows will see Railsford’s play the 
School and win. (Applause.) Yes, and 
we’ll have a second eleven, too. 
(“^^ther!” from the juniors.) Mr. 
Railsford is going to back us up. 
(Cheers.) He placed in his College 
eleven a^- Cambridge, and he’s promised 
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to give up all his Saturdays to the end 
I of the term to coach us. (Three cheers 
I for Railsford.) Now the la.st tiling— 

I “ Whatever el.se can there be ? said 
' tlu‘ Baronet, in a jierspiratioii of fer¬ 
vour. 

“ Some of you may opiui ycuir eyes 
when I mention it, hut 1 know you 
won't funk it. We mean to get hold of 
all the s<*hool priz(*s at Gi'andcoui't this 
term, if we can. (Sen.s.ation.) A es, you 
may gaj)e, but it's a fact I Of course, I 
can t beat Smedley for the gold medal. 

I (“ A'es, have a try !’ ) Rather ! I mean 
I to try ; and Smedley will hav(‘ to put 
on steam. (Loud cheers.) Then Stafiord 
I is going to cut out Branscombe—(“ J^>oo- 
' hool')—for the Melton Scholarship, 
j and Barn worth will get the vacant 
; Cavendish Scholarship, and Wake and 
! Ranger and Sherriff and AVignet are 
I going to walk off with all the Fifth 
j form prizes ; and Herapath will pull oft' 
I the Swift Exhibition, and Sir DigV)y 
' Oak.shott, Bart.—(trennmdous cheers) 
—will win the Shell History Aledal.' 

“ I .say ! ” said the Baronet, mojiping 
his face vehemently ; “ that's the first 
I’ve lieard about that ! ” 

“Ye.s, and our ‘Babies' are going to 
show the way, too!” continued the 
captain ; “and on prize day well crowd 
up and cheer them when they toddle up 
to take their prizes. (Laughter and 
cheers.) That’s all I want to say. 
(Laughter and applau.se.Some of you 
•will say I’m cracked. (No I) I’m not! 
Railsford’s is going in and going to 
win, and if you all back up—(“ So w'e 
will! ”)—we shall do it easily. (Cheei’.s.) 
Don’t let us brag too much. The .school 
will find out wdiat we are up to soon 
enough without our blowing trumpets. 
Oh, there’s one thing more,” continued 
the captain—“ positively the last— 
(laughter)—about this row we re all in. 
It was a caddish thing, whoever did it, 
to maul a man about in the dark when 
he couldn’t defend himself—(cheers)— 
and a low thing, whoever did it, to tell 
a lie about it. (Cheers.) But my advice 
is, let the beggar alone. He’s an enemy 
to our house, but we aren’t going to 
make oui*selves mi.serable on his ac¬ 
count. Let him alone. Don’t go poking 
and sniffing about to try to smell him 
out. (Arthur blushed violently here.) 
Think of something bettor. In spite 
of him we’re going to make Railsford’s 
the cock house at Grandcourt! That 
will be the best way to pay liiin out, and 
it will take us all our time to do it, 
without dirtying our fingei’s over him.” 

Ainger concluded amidst a burst of 
cheers which quite took him al)ack, and 
the meeting dispersed enthusiastically 
to talk over the wonderful progi’amme, 
and take the first steps towards carry¬ 
ing it out. 

In one respect the captain of Rails¬ 
ford’s house was fortunate, for if ever he 
was tempted to -feel a little elated or 
satisfied with himself, he had a candid 
friend at his side who always made it 
his business to correct such an impres¬ 
sion. 

“ Y’ou might have made your speech 
a great deal better,” growled Bam' 
worth that evening. “ It was too long, 
for one thing.” 

“ There were a good many things to 
say,” said the captain. 

“ Too many,” said his friend. “ Any 


how, it'.s done now. Of coui*se you’ve 
more sen.se than to think all their chcH^i-s 
meant anything.” 

“I suppose they meant the fellows 
approved of what I said,” said Ainger. 

“ AA'hat’s the good of that unless they 
go to work 1 ” 

‘‘ AA’hy, you old bear ! how could they 
go to work before I'd told them what 
we meant to do ? A’ou needn’t be afraid 
of my getting stuck up by their cheers. 
No chance or a fellow getting coneeite*! 
with you in the same house.’ 

“ AVhal I mean, is that you needn't 
.sit down now and fold your hands as it 
the whole business was done.*’ 

“Quite riglit,” .said the captain, who 
understood his friend's manner. “ I 
hope, to begin with, there will l>e no 
mistake about your beating the high 
jump and getting the Cavendish.” 

“ It’s a large order,” .said Baniwortk 
“Don’t l)other about me. ’ 

“But I shall bother my.self about you. 
my boy. Y’ou needn’t think youre going 
to sit down and fold your hands any 
more than I am.” 

“ AVe’ll see. But, captain, I say, yoir vo 
staked awfully high. Y'dii’H look 
cious foolish if you don’t carry it 
through. That’s all I mean. If you 
can't do it, you’d better by far ha\ e let 
it alone. It won’t l>e nice for you wIhmi 
fellow.s point to us and .say, ‘ The lust 
end of that house was wors^* than thf 
first,’ will it ? 

“ AAliat an old curmudgeon you are. ' 
laughed Ainger. “ But, I s;iy, I exj^ t t 
Felgate doesn’t mean to give us nuicli 
help. He was sneering about it at the 
meeting.” 

“ No—unless they offer a prize for 
‘ poke?-,’ or betting, or thimble-rigging, 
or .sonadhiiig of that sort, I’m afraid po<jr 
Felgat<^ ’s rather out of it. I can't help 
thinking it will be a wholesome thing 
for you, old man, to have a fellow in 
the house who will thwart j’ou all la* 
can and so keep you from your besetting 
sin, pride.” 

“(jome, I don't think you're quite 
as bad as all that,” said Ainger, laughing, 
and here the talk ended. 

But however much his friends took 
care to warn him against conceit, the 
fact remained that the captain’s worrls 
had kindled a fiaiiie in the house. 

It came upon most of the fellows as a 
.surprise that there could be any other 
way out of their present misfortunes 
than by submitting to them tamely and 
giving up the glory of their house as a 
bad job. 

But the captain’s audacious proposal 
fii*st took their breath away, and then 
took possession of them. They would 
have their revenge ; and here was a way 
open to them. 

It scarcely occurred to any but the 
exj>erienced seniors that there would be 
any difficulty in making AingeFs bold 
predictions true. 

Arthur, for instance, having heard it 
publicly announced that lie was about 
to win the Swift Exhibition, thought 
and behaved as if the prize were already 
in his hands. 

“Twenty pounds a year for three 
years.” said he complacently, to his 
ally. “ Not a bad pot. Tell you what^ 
Dig, we’ll get a tandem tricycle, my 
boy, with the first year's money. Hope 
they’ll pay it in advance, don’t you / 
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then we can get it after break-up, and 
have some i-ipping spins in the summer 
holidays. Bettei* fun than fooling about 
in Switzerland with Marky and Daisy. 
XVe’ll eithei- get that, or, I know a jolly 
little boat Punter has for sale at Ted- 
dington, with a towing-line and double 
sculls, and a locker under the stern st*at 
for grub. He wanted £*22 for it, but I 
ex]3eet he’ll comedown the£*2for ready 
money. Pei ha))s it would be better to 
buy it this summer, and get the tricycle 
with next years money. I’ve a good 
mind to write to Punter to-night. ” 

“ Hadn’t you better get the Exhibi¬ 
tion first ? ’ suggested the Baronet. 

“ Of course 1 mean to get it,” said 
Arthur, rather nettled ; “I fancy Ain- 
ger ’s as gO(Kl a judge of wdiat a chap 
can do in that line as you are.” 

“ I don’t know,” replied Dig: “he 
said I was going to get tlie History 
Medal, but I'm not so sure if I shall.” 

“Well. I did think he was letting out 
a bit when he said that,” replied Arthur, 
with a chuckle. “Never mind, we’ll 
go halves in the Exhibition. There ! 
won't it be stunning to have that boat? 
I vote we go and do the NoHolk Broads 
this summer ; what do you say ? We 
could bonow a tent and canip out and 
have ;i high old time ; and the pater 
would be sui e to come down handsome 
after me getting the Exhibition. I say, 
what day *.s breaking-up? July 24th I 
Four-and-a-half months ott* yet. Doesn’t 
it seem an age V' 

“We’ll get a fortnight at Easter before 
that,” said Dig. “1 shall have to mug 
hard. 1 guess,” added he, rather liigu- 
briouslv, ** if I’m to get the History 
Medal.” 

“ Oh, that was a little joke of Ain- 
ger’s—didn’t you see that ? ” said his 
friend. “Don’t you go fretting your¬ 
self, old man. Think of the double 
sculler : and, I say, we’ll take Smiley 
with us, I vote.” 

It must Ije admitted that the pros- 
pwt of his coming academical success 
did not appreciably afiect Arthur Hera- 
path's stuaies during the present term. 
Four-and-a-lialf months is a long time 
to look ahead in a schoolboy’s career ; 
and, a.s it happened, the captain’s 
speech had suggested other matters in 
tne immediate future, which for the 
time being absorbed not only Arthur’s 
attention, but every one else’s. 

That evening, a list of events for the 
House Sports was exhibited on the 
Common K(X>m door, with space below 
each for the names of intending com¬ 
petitors. 

It was noticed that the list corre- 
sjwnded in every particular with the 


li.st of the School Sports to be held a 
week earlier, and that the compiler 
(wlio was detected by the handwriting 
to be Barnworth) had already written 
in bitickets the names of those who had 
entere<l for each of the events in the 
School Sports. Every one, therefore, 
in Kailsford’s, could see, not only what 
he was going in for, but wlio the com¬ 
petitors were whom he was expected to 
beat. 

A good beginning had alreiuly been 
made before the list came under the 
notice of the juniors. For tlie High 
Jump, which this year, for some reason 
or other, had lieen looked forward to as 
one of t!ie principal events, the .signa¬ 
ture of Barnworth stood boldly under¬ 
neath the dreaded names of Smedley 
and Clipstone. More tlian that, Wake, 
too, had entered himself in the lists 
against tliese great competitors. The 
entries for the Mile were scarcely less 
interesting. Smedley was to run for 
the school, and, still more formidable, 
the long-legged Branscombe. Against 
tliem now amieared the names of Aiii- 
ger and Stanord, and the plucky Ran¬ 
ger, of the Fifth , and so on down the 
list, for all the hig events, the prefects 
and the redoubtable Fifth form “ mug¬ 
gers ” of Railsford’s had set their chtu- 
lenge, and the hearts of the juniors 
swelled big within them as they crowded 
round the board to write their names 
against the lesser contests. 

Arthur and the Baronet adopted the 
simple and motlest method of entering 
themselves for e.verything ; and it was 
not till Maple hinted something about 
the eutmiice fees mounting up to about 
a sovereign a-piece that they drew in 
their horns and limited their ambitions 
to the long jump under fifteen, the 
junior hurclle race, and the quarter- 
mile under sixteen. The other “ Shell¬ 
fish ” followed suit. Tilbury, of course, 
put himself down for throwing the 
cricket-ball under fifteen. Indeed, some 
of his admirers thought he might even 
venture to throw' against the seniors; 
only Felgate ali*eaay had his name 
down for that event. 

Dimsdale undertook the hundred 
yards under fifteen against sevei-al 
strong opponents; and, on the whole, 
among them, the boys of the Shell con¬ 
trived to make a strong show' on the 
list for ev'ery event within their reach. 

When the turn came for the “Babies,” 
they evinced equal spirit, and divided 
the list among them with a fierceness 
which augured ill for the Babies of the 
other houses whose claims they chal¬ 
lenged. 

Ainger and Barnw orth strolled down 


later on to examine the list, and sug 
gested a few alterations. 

The Baronet, for instance, W'as called 
upon to enter for the second class ol 
kicking the football contest, and Arthur 
w'as moved from the quarter-mile to 
the Imlf-mile, because a good man was 
wanted tliere to beat Smythe, of the 
Scliool House, whereas Sliei ritt’ could 
very well be ..rusted to take care of th<i 
quarter-mile for Railsford's house. 

Mr. Railsford presently arrived on 
the scene, and w ent into the wliole pro 
gramme enthusiastically, and in a w^ay 
w'hich won him friends among the boys 
more even than Ids reputed autliorship 
of the Bickers outrage had lately done. 

He invited any boys who chose during 
the next few' days to try over their 
event in his presence, and sugge.sted 
that a record of the times should Ix-j 
carefully kept, with a view to ensure 
that each trial should beat the last. 

Moi’e than that, he offered a prize for 
the best all-round record in the house ; 
and proposed that, although they w ere 
not rich enough to give prizes for each 
event, anv boy wlio beat the School 
record in his competition should recei\ <> 
back his entrance-fee. This practical 
suggestion gave much satisfaction. 

“ Of course,” said he, to one or two of 
those round him, “it is harder to run 
against time than against another fel¬ 
low. You must make up your minds for 
that : and I would advise you to try to 
get the tw'o best in our house to enter 
for each event, so as to get the .spui- of 
a close race. Our times are sure to be 
the better for it.” 

Boys liked him for that w’ord “our.” 
It sounded like a common cause, and 
they were quick to hail the first symp 
tom of such a feeling in a ma.ster. 

The next fortnight witnessed a smart, 
athletic fever in the house. Of couris*\ 
it soon spread abroad what Railsfoi il s 
was up to, and the School form gene 
mlly improved in consequence. In fact, 
when the day arrived for the School 
Sports, it was generally felt that Grand 
court had rarely come on to the ground 
better up to the mark. 

Alas ! Grandcourt came on to the 
ground in two halves, and on two 
different days. When the boys of tlie 
School House, Roe’s, Bickers’s, and 
Grover’s turned out to tlie starting 

E ost, Railsford’s, chafing like gre> - 
ounds in the leash, turned in to thfdi 
penitential dinner. 

“Never mind,” said Ainger, as the 
distant shouts were wafted from the 
playing-fields into the Common Room, 
“ it will be our turn to-day w'eek!” 

{To bo eonlinued.) 


DICK MAETIN—MY ENEMY. 


I T may have been six or seven months 
after my fall that one afternoon I 
took my crutches and made my w'ay 
slowly and with difficulty up the kill to 
a favourite sjiot of mine, from whence 
there was a splendid view' of our little 
bay. Tired with my exertions, I lay 
on the edge of the cliff' and looked 


PART II. 

areund me. I was becoming accus¬ 
tomed to my life now, and spent less 
time in bewailing my hard fato in being 
cut off* from the ortlinary avocations of 
boyhood. But I did long that day for 
a wrestle with the great rolling waves 
which were dashu^ so gloriously ! 
against the shore. I am, or rather I | 


used to be, a good swimmer. It was a 
positive pleasure to me to battle with a 
rough sea. This was a lovely day ; the 
sky was clear and blue, though small 
fleecy clouds where chasing each other 
along the horizon. The wind was fresh 
and strong, and blew directly towards 
the shore. The crests of the w'a\'es 
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were tinged with pink, a reflection of 
the sunlight. One could almost see 
tlirough the clear green water. 

I threw my book aside ; tlie scene 
was too beautiful, I could not withdraw 
my eyes from it; it is only now and 
then the old ocean displays these varied 
colours. The tide was advancing j 
lapifliy. There was no one on the i 
heiich, and the young sea-mews, em- i 
l)oldened by the absence of their foes, 
alighted in crowds on the rocks. Pre- { 
sently, as the wind lulled, I heard a j 
voice beneath me. It was singing an | 
old soi^ : “A wet sheet and a flowing 
sea. ’ The voice was strong and clear, 
and most people would liave listened 
to it with pleasure. To me it gave a 
feeling of repulsion. It was the voice 
of Dick Martin. I edged myself a 
little further under the tamarisk bushes 
that he might not see me. I did not 
want a controversy with him ; I wanted 
to be in peace to enjoy the beauty of 
nature, and not to have thoughts of 
hatred and passion forced on me. How¬ 
ever, lie diet not ascend the cliff, so my 
precaution was needless. A slight 
smell of smoke told me he was making 
a fire on the rocks, for what purpose I 
know not. It did not concern me, and 
I returned to my book and ceas^ to 
think of liim. 

I am a Quick reader, and I soon came 
to an end of the little volume I had 
brought out with me, and fell again to 
admiring the scene l>eneath. Suddenly 
a long streamer of blue ribbon caught 
my eyes ; it floated about on the shore, 
now resting for a moment on the sand, 
then just skimming the waves and 
rising again into the air. Some one 
else was watching it, for I heard a 
child’s cry, as if half in pleasure half in 
fear, and, stretching over, I saw a little 
girl dressed in white run towards the 
water as if to try and rescue her trea¬ 
sure. Surely I knew the tiny figure ! 

[ cried out in terror, for the child was 
no other than my little sister Kosy 
She must have escaped from her nurse 
and made her way down to the beach. 
She wjis fond of doing this, and no harm 
ever came to her—every one knew 
little Rosy ; but she had never done so 
on such a rough day. 

Dear little Rosy, it was I who had 
taught you to love the beautiful sights 
and sounds of the seashore, to take 
pleasure in the tender yet brilliant 
colouring of the landscape. Often 
when she was but an infant had I car¬ 


ried her to the be^h and shown her 
its wonders. She hacl gone there pro¬ 
bably to look for me. I very rai(fly 
went up on the olifl’ in these days, for 
the ascent tried my weakened limbs, 
and I was generally to be found below. 

I looked at her anxiously as she 
sought among the rocks for her s;ush, 
which the wind was now carrying aloft 
like the tail of a boy’s kite. I shouted 
to her to keep back from the edge of 
the sea, but my voice was lost in the 
roar of the wind, and she did not hear 
me. It was too late ; in anoth(*r mo¬ 
ment a large wave had covered her 
with spray from head to foot. I feared 
she would be drawn in, she was but a 
slight little thing, .and I screamed as 
loud as I could, but though sc.arcely | 
.able to stand against the wind, she kept ! 
fearlessly close to the water s edge, | 
laughing .and rubbing the salt water j 
from her eyes. j 

How bitterly did I lament my incapa¬ 
city now. My movements were slow and 
painful; I could not descend the cliff in 
any case, and long l)efore I could go 
rcund by the village the rising tide 
would have overwhelmed my little dar¬ 
ling and dashed her to pieces. I scanned 
eagerly the length of tlie beach, but not 
.another human creature was to l)e seen. 
Just then the wind brought a puflf of 
smoke to my nostrils from Dick Mar- , 
tin’s fire. I had forgotten he was near. 
He was the last person to whom I cared 
to apply for help, but I felt it must be 
done. It was a chance, a frail one, but 
one not to be thrown away ; at any rate, 
it was the only one. I did not hesitate. 
A feeling came over me that he would 
not fail me. I felt that (lod had im¬ 
planted in all heai-ts a love of children, 
a tender sentiment of protei'tioii to¬ 
wards the helpless that would i)roiTipt 
him to stive the little one, though she 
was a sister of mine. There was no 
time to be lost. 

“ Dick," I .sert^amed, at the toj) of my 
voice. “ Dick Martin ! ” 

“ Coming," lie called out, and in 
another moment he sprang <jn a jutting 
ledge from Avhich he could see wJio was 
his interlocutor. ‘‘Oli, is it you?” he 
growled. “ If I had known it I should 
not litive troubled myself to moi e,” .ami 
lie turned away. 

It was no wonder he had not recog¬ 
nised my voice. I hardly knew it my¬ 
self ; it w.as hoarse and hollow, for my 
throat was dry and parched. 

“Dick,” I cried, in an agony, “for 


mercy sake help me. My little sister is 
on the rocks below. She will be swept 
away, t >h, save her ! ’’ 

1 liad said I would never ask .afavrour 
of liim, k‘t come what might, i had 
made a vow never to do it. But no one 
will, I think, blame me for breaking 
that vow — no one on earth or in 
Heaven. 

“ Siwe her yourself,” was on his lips 
to say—lie told me this long after¬ 
wards—but, thank God, it never passed 
them. Dick looked in the direction I 
indicated, and then swung down the 
rocky pathway' at break-neck speed. 

I closed my eyes. It is well such 
moments do not hist long, or no human 
frame e.>uld endure. When 1 looked 
again Rosy h.ad disappeared. Her hat 
was tossing about in tlie water, but the 
child hersAf was nowhere to be seen. 

But 1 lieard a cry of joy—a ringing 
liurraii—and then, with his dripping 
burden on his slioulder, Dick ^lartin 
mounted the clitt'and very soon laid my 
little sister at my feet. 

“ Thank ( tCkI ! ” It wtis all I could 
say l>efore I went oft* in a dead faint for 
the first time in my life. 

I do not bhame i )ick for leaving me 
to struggle out of it as best I could. It 
was needful to take Rosy home that 
she niigiit lie properly tended after the 
fright she haa undergone. He placed 
her in my mother's arms—so I learned 
later—and, telling her in an incoherent 
manner to send assistance to me, he 
vanished. 

But that evening, when the boys 
trooped in to prayers, I caujht Dick’s 
hand as he was passing and tried to 
thank him for what he hjwl done. He 
shook me oft', but I saw it was done in 
agitation. 

“It Mas nothing at .all,” he said. 
“ Don't make a fuss about it. I am 
ghul 1 Mas not siH*h .a brute as to let 
Rosy drown. You knew me better than 
1 knew myself, Geofliy. It makes im* 
asliamed—’’ 

I could not say any more then, for 
my bather held up his hand to imjiose 
silence. Dick and I knelt together. 

And so our feud came to an end. Wo 
did not become friends all at once ; 
indee<i Me Mere sliy of each other for a 
long time, but Me never quarrellwl 
again. 1 knew now that there was 
some good in Dick Martin. That under 
liM5 passionate temper he had a tender 
heart and a brave one. Rosy knoMs it 
too. o. N. i:. 


{See Coloured PlatCy 

W HEN Gustayus Adolphus landed in 
Pomerania on Midsummer Day, 
5630, invited by the Protestants to cham¬ 
pion their cause, he had Avith him but eight 
thousand men—a mere handful with Mivich 
to defy the power of triumphant Austria. 
Gre.at m'rs tlie amusement at Vienna. Gus- 
tavus Mas “ the Snow'-King,” m Iio would 
melt as he advanced to the soutli—a mere 
trifle hardly worth mentioning. Tilly, the 
red-haired, much-whiskered, ugly little 
field-marshal, was then at the head of the 
imperial legions. He had never known 
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v'ith Monthhj Party from Hclhpiist's Picture 

I defeat. Would he not wij»e awav the in- 
j terfering Sw’cde as he had done the rest of 
i the Chnrcirs enemies ? 

I Alas for Tilly ! The Swede's ide.a of w’sr 
I was a new one. He had considerably re¬ 
vised tlie rules of the game—aud with 
results that were to lie lasting. “ I know 
as w'ell as any one,” said (bistavus, “the 
difficulty, the jierils, the fatigues, and the 
duration of such an undertaking, yet neither 
thew’ealth of the House of Austria ilismays 
me nor her veteran forces. The imperial 
army subsists by rapine and military exac- 


of Gustav Adolphus.) 

, tions ; whereas, on the other hand, though 
tlie Swedish revenues are not great, they 
are punctually paid, and my soldiers an* 
accustomed to tem|ierance, frugality, and 
justice. In the worst case, my retreat is 
secure, and my brave troops shall not want 
their daily pay, thougli it comes to them 
from Sw'^en ; and if it is the Divine will 
that Gusta^als shall die in the defence of 
liis country, he wall pay the debt with 
cheerfnl readiness, for it is the duty and 
religion of a sovereign t6 obey, without 
murmuring, the liehests of the great King 
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t>f kinOT.” Here wa« quite a new spirit for 
the old field-marshal to l>attle with ! 

And Gustavos, with his new ideas of dis¬ 
cipline, had not only adopted a new drill 
and manner of formation, and armed his 
men Mdth all the latest improvements, but 
htwl had much ex^rience in successful war. 
since his eleventh year he had Ijeen prac¬ 
tised by his father in state affairs, when 
he became kinj?, at the age of eighteen, he 
ha<l 8<K)n ended the matter with the Danes ; 
and when Sigisniund, the Pole, thought he 
liad found an inexperienced lad to deal 
with, and invaded Sweden, Gustavus hatl 
driven him out, l)eaten him and his Russian 
allies, secuml the Baltic provinces from 
Finland to Livonia, and made him and his 
Russian friemls pay handsomely for their 
little adventure. Amongst the curious re¬ 
sults of the treaty of Stolbova, was not the 
ground on which St. Petersburg now stands 
mcluded in Swedish territory? Who has 
not heard of the stone beyond the present 
Russian capital on which were cut the 
three Sw'edish crowns and the proud in¬ 
scription, “This is the boundary of the 
lands of Gustav Adolphus, king of 
Sw eden ” ! 

When Gustavus decided to accept the 
position of Protestant champion he had 
called together the Diet at Stockholm, 
taken his little daughter in his ariiLs and 
presented her to his people as his successor, 
and hidden them a solemn farewell. leaving 
Oxenstjerna, wdiom, though the youngest 
member of the council, the king had recog¬ 
nised as its greatest statesman, as liis real 
representative, he had embarked jit Elfs- 
knaben on the perilous enterprise which 
was de.«lined to change the fate of Europe. 

Only one serious check had the Catholic 
arms of late received, and that was at 
Stralsund. “Though it he fastened bv 
cliains to heaven,” said Wallenstein, “1 
will have it! ” With heaven Wallenstein 
hml little to do ; his works w’ere mostly in 
the earth, and with all his earthworks he 
could do nothing. The ubiquitous Scot 
was too much for the man of mystery. Old 
Alexander Lesley had the grim pleasure of 
rolling hack the arrogant genius, and earned 
the reputation which in years to come w'as 
to put him at the head of Hie army of the 
Covenant in his native land. Scotland is 
justly proud of the mrt her men took in 
this great struggle tor religious liberty. 
Soon after Gustavus landed in Pomerania 
he W’as joined by no less than six regiments 
of Scotsmen, and in his seconil campaign 
no less than six of his generals and thirty 
of his colonels hailed from the north of the 
Tweed. 

The first fortress to fall to him in his 
first Gem;an campaign was Wolgast, from 
which Ins corpse was afterwards to leave 
the German soil. WoIga.st is the scene 
of the famous picture by Hellq^uist, of 
which we give a reprotluction with this 
niontlily part. We have the ste])s of the 
jetty, the vessels with topsails slacked 
saluting the hero’s body in full armour in 
its box-Hke bier carried by the four men-at- 
arms in the familiar uniforms, with the 
dignitaries gathered round, and in the 
liackgnmnd, under the canopy, the widowed 
Maria Eleatiore, whom GiistaviLs in dis¬ 
guise hail w'on for his wife in the Court of 
Brandenburg. By her side is her brother, 
the Grand Electi.r, and near Jier are the 
Colour Guard and the Diet Deputies in pic- 
tiii’escjiie grouping—the whole forming one 
of the most striking and unconventional 
historical ]>ictures ever painted. 

After Wolgast, Gusta^*us made himself 
master of Anclarn and Stolpe, and was 
fairly launched on hb victorious career. 
The Im])erialists w ere driven out of Pome¬ 
rania, and Giietavus, with a constantly 
grow'ing army, in eight months took 
Tjighty fortified places. Then followed 


Tilly’s last success, the cajiture of Magde¬ 
burg, which tlie Protestant army, through 
Saxon intrigue, was not able to reach m 
time. On those three awful days in May, 
1630, 30,000 men, women, and children 
w'ere mutilated and put t the sw’ord, and 
the whole city, except the cathedral, a 
church, and a hundred and thirty houses, 
reiluced to ashes. The Saxon Elector came 
begging the Sweile to avenge him, and at 
Leipsie, on the Breitenfehl, Gustavus for 
the fiiNt time met the renowned field mar¬ 
shal of the Austrians. It was the 7th of 
Septemlier, 1630, a great day for the cause 
of religious liberty. Before the battle the 
Swedish King knelt in front of the assem¬ 
bled army and prayed that God would help 
him. “ Gott niit ims ” was the battle-cry 
of the Swedes ; “ Jesu Maria ’ that of the 
Imperialists. The victory w'as long doubt¬ 
ful, but skill and entlmsiusni and the new 
drill triumphed over numbers, and Tilly, 
leaving a third of his men, his artillery, his 
baggage, and his reputation on the Imttle- 
tiehl, found his only solace in the praise for 
his masterly retreat. All Gennany lay at 
the foot of the Sw’ede. In a day Austria 
lost the fruit of a dozen years of battl.. 
With the sw ord in one hand and mercy in 
the other Gustavus traversed Gennany as a 
victor, a lawgiver, and a judge, and re¬ 
ceived the submission of town alter town as 
it he were a German sovereign. Wurtzburg 
and Frankfort were occuoied, the Rhine 
was forced against the stubbom resistance 
of the Spaniards, and the Swedes spent 
their C-hnstmas in Maintz. 

Next spring Gustavus entered Bavaria, 
and fought his second great battle at the 
passage of the Lecli. On that 20th of April 
tlie Austrian army was shattered into frag¬ 
ments, and Tilly so w’ouuded that in a fort¬ 
night he died. There w jis now’ only one 
man Ferdinand could find to save the 
empire—the mysterious and ambitious Wal¬ 
lenstein, w’hom he had dismis-sed. Wallen¬ 
stein came back on his ow n terms, and the 
two great figures of the Thirty Years’ War 
foiuul tlieinselves opposed to each other. 
WalleiLstein became practically dictator of 
the empire ; his powers knew* no limit. 
To his .standanls Hocked as miscellaneous a 
horde of adveiilurei-s as had manned King 
Philip s armada. Germans and foreigners. 
Catholics and Protestants, the tagrag and 
bobtail of every ^lation w’ere w elcomed in 
that huge )>and of robbers, the last of the 
old-style armies. Such w’as the magic of 
Walleii.Htein s name that in three months 
fifty thoiLsand men had journeyed from far 
and near to follow him. Then came a maze 
of maniKUvring, ending after many months 
in Gustavus and Wallenstein facing each 
other at Nuremberg, each in a position to 
the other impregnable, but Wallenstein 
maintaining the advantage of having cut off 
the king’s supplies. Tliere were attacks 
and attacks, and no sign of .surrender ; and 
at last Wallenstein resolved to retire and 
risk a pitched battle. The lines of Nurem¬ 
berg were abandoned, and at Lutzen, on 
the 5th of November, 1632, the Imperialists 
were unexpectedly brought to liay. 

The next day—a cold, misty November 
day—the great battle was fought. Again, 
the king, as was the ciLstom throughout 
the Swedish aniiy, o|)eiied the morning 
with pmyer, and again did he have' a 
special prayer after his troo|»s were in line. 
Again w a-s his w’ar-cry “Ch»tt niit uns!” 
and again “ Jesu Maria” was the word of 
the Inqjerialists, in the hope that the third 
time it would bring them victory. The 
Swedes were in two lines, one supporting 
the other, on the new model, with the 
ranks three deep—not a “thin red line,” 
but a thin yellow line, in the centre of 
which were conspicuous the King’s Yellow’ 
Guard. Wallenstein hail his men drawn 
up in iiuisses in the old fashion. 


As soon as the mist had lifted sufficiently 
for the enemy to be seen, the Sw edish lin& 
advanced, singing Luther’s hymn, “Ein 
feste Burg ist imser Gott,” the king singing 
the words, and the w hole arni^' joining in 
the chorus. A splendid sight it must have 
been ; the long yellow' line coming out of 
the mist, with the little slips of steel 
gleaming steadily in the diffus^ light, the 
steps keeping time to the grand march of 
the melody, and the king—the “ Lion of 
the North—on horseback, conspicuous in 
front of all, leading on to the fight for 
liberty all that w’as representative of the 
best of Teutonic manhood. Facing them, 
behind the treacherous entrencliineiits, the 
dark masses of the Imperialists, the bulk 
of them from the countries of the south 
—Magjars, Groats, Czechs, Italians, 
Spaniards as a nucleus, and every other 
nation under the sun tis a fringe, but all 
steadied w’ith a discipline of iron, all awed 
by their master, and oljedient to him as if 
he hold them t his will by the subtle in¬ 
fluence ~f hypnotic power. 

Gustavus led the attack all the May, and 
w'hen he reached the enemy he leapt ^roni 
his horse and killed the first man with his- 
lance. The single combat was taken as an 
omen of victory ; and, wdth immense en¬ 
thusiasm, the rrotestants sw'amied on to 
the entren hments. Terrible was the 
struggle. .Again and again was the front 
line of the Iinperialists wrecked, and the 
rank behind revealed ready to take its. 
place. Wherever the Sw edes ^ve signs of 
lalteriiig, the king saw’ the we^ point, and 
came up to rally and lead them. A!- one 
place the enemy was driven in, and the 
king, riding up alone, found himself face to 
face with some Cr -ts. Turning his horse 
to bring up his fast-advancing men, he was 
shot in the hack, somo say by the Croats, 
some by the treacherous hand of tlie Duke 
of Saxe-Lauenburg, who accompanied him, 
and who a few days before had changed 
sides from th ? Imperii; Ji^ts, and a few' days 
afterw'ards changed back a^n. The king 
fell, and there W'as a deadly struggle over 
his body. The horse without its rider 
galloping through the Swedish ranks 
announce<i the king’s death; hut Bernhard 
of Weimar, w'he took the command, gave 
out w'ith ready writ that the king was a 
prisoner, and led on such an impetuous 
charge that the entrenchments were c.arried 
on the wings. The day seemed won, but 
Papi^enheim, Wallenstein’s most trusted 
lieutenant, came up with fresh troops, and 
rolled back the furious tide. The Germans, 
wavered; the Sw’edes and Scotch, unused 
to yield, and determined to get hack the 
king, fought like the berserlars of old— 
madly, grandly, magnificently. The car¬ 
nage was frightful; the Vellow' Guard 
perished to almost the last man, but not a 
foot did they fall back when they found^ the 
manner of support that raged to the right 
and left of them. Mass after mass did 
Wallenstein hurl on to those sturdy men in 
yellow, to be stayed, and cloven, and shat¬ 
tered. Pappenheim was shot thnmgh the 
heart and carried off dead; and over the- 
henped corpses of his men inch by inch the- 
Protestants fought their progress. All that 
afternoon the desperate endeavour raged 
around the steaay, never-ceasing, but 
almost imperceptible advance. Everj’ 
scheme and stratagem did Wallenstein try, 
but not a foot did he gain. At length the 
mist closed on the failing battle, and the 
night fell, and the fight was stayed in the 
darkness. And in the darkness Wallen- 
.stein left his w'atchfires burning and re¬ 
treated towanls Bohemia, abandoning the 
field to the mournfully triumphant Swedes. 

That night tlie stank of corpses w’a.^ 
moved from oft* the kings bmly; and on 
the spot a stone w’as places! by Jacob Erics 
son, which, as “The Stone of the Sweili*. ‘ 
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lasted till the bi centenary of the ti;;ht, 
^vlien the present noble monument took its 
place. 

Gustavus was one of the l>est kinjis^ and 
one of the best men that have been kinj^s, 
that the Avorl<l has known. He was fruiLrai 
and dili<;ent l)oth in i)eaee and war, and 
lived as simple as did Ins men. With him 
there was no gold or tUsnlay ; all was plain 
and homely. He die(l esteemed by all. 
And his fame i< still nndimmed. 


LAYS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 

(SKt’OXD SERIES.) 

I.—The Football Mat(’ii—Association. 


“ For Gnstavns Adolphus,” says Ranke, 

“ evangelicalism was everything. He 
fought for the maintenance of f’rotestantism i 
witli his whole heart. Ho had made this I 
idea the principle of his rule in the army, i 
He himself l>elonged to the Protestant sifle 
with a hearty, joyous conviction ; a man of 
I a cheerful nature, thoroughly iwpular, the i 
I man for the German citizens, wlio would I 
I gladly have welcomed him even as their ^ 
I master.” i 


H O ! sound the hunly-gurdy, ho ! ring the |x)rte’ ' - ' 11, 

Ho! rend your throats, ye kids, and raise a universal yell *, 
The Crabtree “ backs ” are mighty ; their “ forwanls ” tall and Heet, 
And Crabtree College at our h.amls had never known tlefeat; 

But victory has smiled on us, and now our frien<lly foes 
Have left us to our laurels an»l a sense of sweet repose ; 

So if you’ve yelled sufficiently, sit round me in a ring. 

And list with awe and wonder to the doughty tleeds I sing. 


V line poetic frenzy 
fs bubbling in my soul, 

1 see our fellows .standing 
In rows l>eside the goal, 

And wary Nash and Simi»kins, 
Preparing them to cheer ; 

They really needn’t bother, 

Wc'll holloa, never fear ! 

Come hither, Miflins minor, 

And do not act the fool. 

But stand where we shall put you 
To bellow: “ Play up, school.” 

Look ! now the ball is started, 

And now the game’s l>egun. 

And Brown and Miller on tlie left 
Are making quite a run. 

Gh ! pass the ball, you donkey, 

Oh ! Miller, do be cool, 

Oh ! back up, Moss and Seawanl. 

Now, young ’uns, “Play up scho-o-o-o-o-ol 

But, lo ! in proud defiance, 

Which sete our teeth on edge. 

An awful shriek arises— 

** Well played, col-lege, col-l-e-e-e-e-e-e-ge I ’’ 

In skilful combination 
(It’s true they have the wind) 

The college chaps are pressing us. 

And keep us fairly pinned. 

And ever madly on-ward 
The foe careering come, 

While ever rises all around 
A half-delirious hum. 

But as some gallant vessel 
Will stem the ocean tide, 

And face the chafing billoM s, 

And fling the foam aside, 


So Parkhouse meets their ‘‘ forwards ’ | 

W'ith never-failing skill, 

So plucky Moss and wary Nasli 
Stand by him witli a will. 

And where shall they fin<l foemen 

More “ worthy of their steel ” ? ; 

That college “ hack ’ is Perkins, 

That centre “forward” Beal. 


< Mi, grandly saved, our “ keeper ! " 
That u'o.s ail awkward shot; 

Auother and aiiotlier, 

I say, it‘s getting hot. 

Hullo, it*s througli ! a hideous cry 
From cocky college lioys ; 

Tliere’s nothing funny in a goal, 
W’hat makes tlieni make a noise? 

Ah, think of fame, you fellows, 

Of liberty ami life, 

Or think of anything you like. 

To fire you in the strife. 


“ Half-time!” humih, we’ve lost a goal, 
But gained a stiflish breeze ; 

Now, Crabtree C’ollege, holtl your own, 
It’s onr turn, if you please. 

How lovely i.s the passing. 

How l>eautiful the play, 

Our team has really never uorked 
Together as to-ilay. 

No cucumber is cooler 
Than Seaward, though he’s small, 

No dodger equals Ambler 
W'hen once he has the Imll. 


What's that? a goal ! ho<»ray. lu>oray ! 

ir<’ know wliat we re aUjut ; 

^'oii little donkey, Miflins, 

Why don’t you try to >hout ? 

And now it’s truly thrilling, 

It’- one to one—a tie, 

And who shall say, ere clo>e of play, 
Which side may have to sigli *: 

Young Hughes is like a greyli juml, 

Old Kent is tough as ^teel. 

Ami Ambler, wily Ambler, 

Js lively as an eel. 

But as some mighty fortress, 

Or heaven-aspiring ns k, 

Is seen to brave tlie tenqwst, 

And all its fury mo< k, 


So Porkiiis foil-1 iuir “ hu wards 
NN’ith oiiifi leiice sublime ; 

Ala>, our hopes are fleeting— 
Thrff. lulnutrs untrr fn "tim. " 


One eliort—who will make it 
Hurrah ! it’s made 1 it's dona ! 

For while their “ keeper’’ held a -m t 
That Hughes had sent him hard ami 
hot. 

Old Ambler with a run. 

Sent ball and keeper througli ilie 
goal, 

Wliere ai! the throe tt'gether roll. 

And victory is won : 


Thrts* cheers lor Grahtn e ( 'ollegt' ; 

Now give three ringing clii-er-.. 

For tho'-e who made our colours win 
In spite of doubts and leai> : 


And lU'ten through the winter, 
p oll'll hear s<ime fellow tell 
How .Vmbler scored the m inning j»>al 
Amid the final yell. 

I KED EDM-OMIS. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


T, B. write* to ns a* follow* : “ Having taken the 
B. O. P. for nearly seven yean*. 1 was vtiy much 
l>lea<e«l to study the lessons in the sixth volume, 
entitled * star* of the ^lonth ;* and wi*hing t<* under- 
staiul something al)out such interestinjx objt-ct*, 1 
spent many evenings out of door* examining the sky 
liy the aid of the map*, until I knew all the prin¬ 
cipal constellation* and the names <>f the principal 
celestial objects. Not content with simple observa¬ 
tion with the naketl eye, I snvetl money, and Istiight 
a small telescope of the achromatic kind, having two 
eyepieces, magnifying forty and sixty-five times ; 

I an«l, wishing to know more about th stars, I Ixuight 
I a book from the Religious Tract 'Society, entitled 
Tlie Midnight .Sky,’ by liiinkin, and in the * Notess 
' on the Solar .System,’under the heading of •Venus, 
it i* written that this planet may be seen at the time 
I of it* greatest brilliancy—ft may Ik* seen xvith the 
I naked eye In full sunlight, sometimes within an htnn 
, of noon. Wishing to prove this true, and having a 
favourable opportunity. I watched \ eiius on the -Jis 
I of (Jetober, 1887, and plainly saw it at 11.30 shinin 
I e«|ual to a star of third magtiitude. and coutimicil 
j observing it till noon, when it shone like a •■lai iti 
I fifth magnitude or therealKiuts, but as it came on 
I »londy I had not the chance ''f seeing it any more. 

Since then I have often seen it till n«HHi: butesfer- 
I day, encouragerl by fonner efforts, and the fact of its 
I being at its greatest brilliancy, I w atched f<»r it after I 
I came from the .Sunday-scho<d, and ol(served it at 
1*2.1.'). Being very pb*ivaed with the result. I cam • 
' out after uiimer and looked for it again, and after a 
; little time porceiveil it miain shining equal to htar 
1 sixth magnitude, it l>eing then 1.15 p.m.. but when 
looking for it at 2 o’clock I could ortly see it throngU 
the tclesoope. looking like a miniature moon of the 
fonn of H 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

MARCH. 



r S POULTBT EUN.—Boys who are not busy now 
hi their ptmltry-nms may indeed be culled Inzy 
Of course we should expect, if we took a peep inside 
one of these runs, to find everything "ship-shupe 
and Bristol fashion.” Suppose the writer dropped 
round some forenoon and made a call at a well* 
arrungeil miniature fowl-farm, the youthful owner 
would no doubt be glad to pe** and show him round, 
and probably the following would be the gist of the 
interview : “ It is early in March, sir ' (this from the 
l»oy), “but you see I am pretty well advanced. My 
run itself is not very extensive, for I do not keep 
more than a dozen altogether; but there is a little 
private door yonder which opens out on to a bit of 
common or held, and they thus get lots to pick up. 
all of which saves the com. They are ready enough 
to come home in the evening, necause I go inside 
and call them, and shower a few handfuls of oats 
imong them as they come in. This is supper, and as 
soon as the last fowl has got through 1 close the 
doors, and they soon go to roost. My run, you will 
notice, is surrounded with rough hurdles and wire 
mesh altogether to a height of five feet. 1 don't 
find even Spanish fowls pare to scale that. They 
might, perhaps, but they hsve no reason to, liecatiso 
I l«)ok well after them. My run is laid with rough 
gravel, and old lime from the wall yonder is scat¬ 
tered among it. Mo, 1 seldom see a wind-egg 
That is a heap of garden rubbish—weeds, and cab¬ 
bage-leaves, and stumps; it will be removed to-mor¬ 
row. Yonder is a rough shed lor shelter on rainy 
days. I knocked some old barrels to bits, and made 
it out of that, roveriiig the roof with a strong piece 
of sacking tarrwl and sanded ; beside that shed is a 
smaller one, covering the dust-bath. I couldn’t get 
peat-earth, so had to do with ashes and dry earth, 
with some sulphur mixed as you recommend. I 
have a barrow, and a handy thing it is ; so I often 
«npty and renew the bath. There is a rough little 
shed over the water-pan in the corner, so it is not 
too hot in summer. I always give clean water of 
a morning, and the dish is one of those they cannot 
■capsize. 

“ Here is another low shed-place, surrounded by a 
bit of wirework forming a bit of a run. There are 
two hens sitting there, out of the way. Both were 
•et the same day, and one will have to look after all 
tbe chicks when they c<>me out, and the other go 
back to the run. Goo<l idea, you say. Thank you. 
Well, 1 feed first thing iu the morning with soft 
food, scattering it well about, so all have enough. I 
give oats, rice, or barley, or any good grain I can 
get, at midday ; and, what with the insect-grulis .and 
•tuff they pick up ou'side. and the exercise they 
iuiTe, they do very well, but never get too fat, so I 


* Wind-egg=thell-les8. 


' have eggs all the year round. 1 will show yon my 
account-l)ook. in which I put down eversrthing, and 
which I hahuice every half-year. Pocket money? 
Yes, my fowls do well by me, and that is liecause I 
do well by them. I'm not sure I will not have 
enough money next spring to buy a bicycle. Xo, I 
haven't gone in for showing yet, but that will be my 
great ambition- after I get that bicycle. This is the 
, fowl-hou.se itself. Ladder-perches, nest-boxes, all 
clean and complete. I built it all myself, out of old 
boxes and barrels. Glad you like it. It is rough, 
but it is dry and well-vciitilated. The nests are well 
, back from under the perches, and some are on the 
floor and others higher up, for I And hens have dif¬ 
ferent tastes. I have a small extra run for a mother 
! and chicks just outside these, and I am feeding 
: principally on oatmeal wet with milk; f take the 
coop on the grass or garden walks by day, and in 
I the sun when there is any, but wire them all up at 
night, because the rats played me some nasty tricks 
last year. On cold days I take your advice, aud give 
my fowls something extra. On the whole I do not 
do badly, nnd I'm glad you are pleased with my 
arrangements." 

The Pigeon Lopr.—We will bring Pigeons to the 
front next month; tbe Aviary next, and so on, each 
fancy in its turn. But, meanwhile, what are the 
Doings for March? Well, how about mating? you 
will ask. Let it be the middle of March. The sum¬ 
mer is all liefore you and yonr pets, an»l early 
matches make weak birds. The pigeons, before 
being actually put together, are placed in separate 
cage-pens, so that they may see each other, but none 
else. When they get so well acquainted as to play 
up to each other, as it is called, they will do well. 
We cannot tell you too often that the birds you mate 
should be as perfect in proportions as possible: and 
if tbe hen be in some point deficient, the cock should 
I have that same to perfection. They must be young, 

I and strong, and buoyant. The loft must be dry and 
comfortable now. and sunlight should And its way 
in once a day, at all events. Those making new 
lofts will remember this, and seek a south and west 
I frontage for the aviai^. Lay in good peas aud tick 
I beans; feed well, and have enough in the hoppers 
for early morning, for your pigeons are early risers 
j compared to you. 

The Avi.\ry. —This is the pairing month, but you 
of course knew what matches you were to make a 
month at least ago. We hope all has goue well, 
and that your birds are healthy and young. Ito not 
, l»e in too much of a hurry. You do not want s:ok- 
i lings. Put the cages together for a time before ru 
turn the two Into the cage. When they are pain 
feed weU. Do not forget the egg and brea«l-crunii., 

; nor the morsel of groundsel or ^er green food, uoi 


the fresh cWnking-water every morning, nor the per¬ 
fect cleanliness of the cage. Still continue to cover 
1 up the cages of a night, ami do not forget a euiishine 
bath, but it is best not to let the sun shine on all the 
cage. Give the birds the option of shade. 

The Rabbitky. — Do not give wet fcxxl, either 
green or roots. The plan of slicing the latter the 
day before i.s a very goml one. Roots, however, will 
lie scarce this month unless you have stored parsnips 
and carrots, but 8we«Ies and mangolds can be had in 
abundance. Aliout the end of this month, or even 
, earlier, the hutches may i>e carried out of doors, but 
all will depend on the weather. In breeding, do 
not forget to have healthy, good stock, well up in 
points. One buck to three does is the rule, and see 
that he is as near perfection as possible—and >oung. 
Does are thirty day.s in kimile. Be prepared before- 
I hand by giving a clean, dry bed of nice bay. Fee<l 
I extra ut ll wlion in kindle, and <lo not disturb the 
I young, but gently next day look in and remove any 
dead that may be there. 

The Uke Woui.i).- Your bees will now begin to 
work, ct)iniDg forth in fine weather to visit early 
flowers. But feeding is important, and the artificial 
pollen recommended in last number must be oon- 
tiuue<l. Keep all clean about the skeps, and beware 
of we^ither that even yet may be boisterous and keen. 
New beginners may buy stock. 

The Kennel.—G ive kennels now a tborough 
cleaning, and continue to attend to the dog’s groom¬ 
ing and feeiliug, while y<.u guard him well from wet 
aud cold. Feed extra well on cold, damp, or frosty 
tlays. 

The Kit^-hen Gaklen The garden now be¬ 
comes, under the hands of an attentive workman, 
really a thing of beauty. Xot a wtred should be seen 
anywliere. Borders are rake<l and neat, and beds 
made, and seeds sown in dry weather. Sow all in 
drills. Fdunt gretm.s, and put in potatoes. Xever 
miss a chance to make everything look nice. 

The Flower and Window Gardens.— Continue 
trimming biislies and hedges, and finish pruning 
rose.s and wall trees. Trim walks, kill weeds, and 
sow hardy annuals. Transplant spring flowers, only 
with plenty of earth nlxiiit them. Water afterwards. 
Make rockeries and trellis-work, and beautify and 
tidy everywhere. Sow canary-creeper in window- 
bo-xes; and, if you l.ave not a show of buHis, put in 
blooming spring flowers; even primroses and forget* 
me-nots look nice, to sjiy nothing o( crimson ailene, 
squills, and anemooes, and ranunculuses. 


€orr£0pcrTibence. 


E. J. T. f Worcester.)—*• A Dog with a Bad Xarae” 
can only be obtained by procuring the *- Hoy s Own 
Annual," Vol. ix. It has not been printed in 
separate form. 

Leather.-Y ou can obtain our covers for binding 
Vols. vm. and DC. through any bookseller, to 
order. 

H.T B.—Out of print. 

W. F. L. .s.-^ Vols. I. and II.. l)oth in numbers and 
parts, are entirely out of print. 

Kkynsha.m.—N o ; the adjudication will be on the 
frame only; but if you like to insert mat. glass, 
etc., you are of course «iuite at liberty to do so. 

Percy R. Rowe — 1 . Yes ; collies are excellent coni- 
panious aud faithful house-dogs. 3. Get a puppy. 
We cannot give addresses of breeders, but any 
show catalogue will. 

A Sufferer.—O ur papers ou Athletics and boys’ ail¬ 
ments will be out soon. 

Charlemagne.— 1. Get .Spratt's Cure for Worn s. 
2. Wash twice a week, and anoint immediately 
after with compound sulphur ointment well 
diluted with oil. Tut plenty on, but keep the dog 
in a warm place. 

Fred .Shaw. Take time, and learn—go at it ,\ 
good violinist must play all positions. 

Unzimvoobo.- 1. We don’t know. 2. Riping : thi* 
will do in a Itedrooni. 3. Whtn you ask which is 
the greatest battle ever won by the English, we 
must refer you to ancient history. Perhaps you 
mean British. If you said across the borders that 
either Waterloo, or Alma, or Trafalgar was won 
by the you would be looked at In a way 

you wonlil not relish ! 

Beetle.—P ins are only serviceable for the larger 
insects. How could the smaller beetles, seme •>( 
which are one soventy-secoiidth of an inch long, 
he set up by their means? About two-thirds of 
the British insects mtiet lye set witli gum. 

Richard Gibps.-Xo. Poultry must l)c perfect, or 
nearly so, in properties to win at shows. 

Brahma Pootra. some breeds of fowls delight to 
wander away; but if properly seen to at home - 
well fed, etc. aud if they have a grass run, you 
should have little bother with them. We t«ai/ 
have more articles on Poultry, but our monthly 
DoiNOS fills many a gap. 
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¥l|e l3oy'}^ Owi\ 


Shirlf.Y.— The stamps are French Letters from 
men serving ou war vessels ubioad often bear the 
stamps of the country to wliich the ship belonus. 
We have had letters from the China station witJi 
penny English stamps on them. 

F. C. Hughes.— 1. When boundary hits are score*!, 
byes going to the boun*la^ count tlie same as hits. 
2. See our Fiahing Table in last (.ictober part. 


C. H. (Montreal.)—No : the blat kbinl shoiihl bo 
nntre lively, and. in mldition to tlie eereal LmhI, 


should have worms- 
miuced raw meat. 


'urden ami meal—snail.s, uud 


AtiU.\RiA. —Vour ai|uarium is j-adii alU wnmg, anil 
fish diseased Try aumiti, and do not l»e in such a 
hurry. <let the lK>ttom in perftet order, and have 
the plants growing l>efore you put in the tish. 


11 If Thompson.—O ur articles cn Ju^gling were In- 
the .Aiigmst part for lJ:bl. 


A .STK.vbY L.'.n.-Apply direct to the Goveninaen*: 
F’liigrants Information Ofiice, 31, Broadway, West 
Tiiinsti'r, s.\Y. Ask (or particulars as to colonies 
for miners. The information you get will be ofti- 
eial, trustworthy, and up to date, and it will not 
cost you an>thing. 
















Price One Penny. 

[ALL RIGHTS RBSKRYSD.] 


THE MIDDY AND THE MOORS: 

AN ALGERINE STORY. 

By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Prairie Chief," “ Twice Bought," etc. 


•• Now, Qeo'glanA, you bob 1" 
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Tl\e Soy’^ Own 


CHAPTEB IX.—HESTER INTRODUCED TO 
A NEW HOME AND NEW FRIENDS 
UNDER PECULIAR CIRCUM8TAN(;ES 
AND A NEW NAME. 

L ong before their flight was dis¬ 
covered Hester Sommers and 
DiBah had penetrated into a dense 
tliicket, where the negress procwded 
to produce a wonderful inetariiorpliosis. 

“Now, my dear,” she said, hastily 
undoing a large bundle which she car¬ 
ried, whi'e Hester, panting and terri¬ 
fied, sat down on the grass beside her, 
“ don’t you be frighted. I’s your fri’nd. 
I’s Dinah, de sister ob Peter de Great, 
an’ de fri’nd also ob Geo’ge. So you 
make your mind easy,” 

“ My mind is quite easy,” said Hester, 
** and even if you were not Peter’s sister 
I’d trust you, because of the tone of 
your kind voice. But who is Geo’ge t ” 
Dinah opened her eyes very wide at 
this question, for Peter had already en¬ 
lightened her mind a little as to the 
middy’s feelings towards Hester. 

“ You not know Geo’ge ? ” she asked. 
“Never heard of him before, Dinah.” 
“ Geo’ge Foster ? ” 

“Oh, I understand ! It was your way 
of pronouncing his name that puzzled 
me, returned the girl, with a faint 
smile. “ I’m glad you are his friend, too, 
poor fellow r’ 

“ Well, you is a babby ! ” exclaimed 
Dinah, who had been mixing up what 
appeared to be black paint in a wooden 
bowl. “Now look yar; don’t you be 
frighted. It’s a matter ob life an’ deaf, 
you know, but /’s your fri’nd ! Jest 
you do zackly what I tells you.” 

“Yes, Dinah,” said Hester, alarmed, 
notwithstanding by the earnestness 
and solemnity ot her new friend, “ what 
am I to do i ” 

“ You come yar, an’ don’t moob what- 
eber 1 does to you. Dere, I’s goin’ to 
make you a nigger! ” 

She applied a large brush to Hester’s 
forehead, and drew it thence down her 
left cheek, under her chin, up the right 
cheek, and back to the staHing-point, 
thus producing a black band or circle 
two inches broad. 

“ Now shut your bootiful eyes,” she 
said, and proceeded to fill up the circle. 

In a quarter of an hour Hester was as 
black as the ace of spades—neck, hands, 
and arms, as well as face—her fair hair 
was effectually covered and concealed 
by a cotton kerchief, and then her dress 
was changed for the characteristic cos¬ 
tume of negro women. 

“Now your own mudder wouldn’t 
know you.” said Dinah, stepping back 
to survey her work, and, strange to "•ay, 
putting her black head quite artistically 
a little on one side. “ i ou’s a’most as 
good-lookin’ as myself—if you was on’y 
a little fatter. Now, mind, you’sadumb 
gal! Can’t speak a word. Don’t forgit 
dat. An’ your name’s Geo’giana. Come 
along.” 

Living her fine clothes concealed in 
a deep hole, Hester followed her com¬ 
panion as fast as she could. On return¬ 
ing to the road Dinah took her friend 
by the hand and helped her to run for 
a considerable distance. Then they 
walked, and then ran again, until poor 
Hester was almost exhausted. 

Resuming their walk after a short 
rest, they gained the main road and met 


with several people, who paid no atten¬ 
tion to them whatever, much to Hesters 
relief, for she had made sure of being 
detected. At last they reached the 
city gate, which was still open, as the 
sun had not yet set. Passing through 
unchallenged, Dinah at once dived into 
a maze of narrow streets, and, for the 
first time since starting, felt compara¬ 
tively safe. 

Fortunately for the success of their 
enterprise, the negress costume fitted 
loosely, so that the elegance of Hester’s 
form was not revealed, and her ex¬ 
haustion help^ to damage the grace of 
her carriage ! 

“ Now, dearie, you come in yar an’ rest 
a bit,” said Dinah, turning into a dark 
cellar-like hole, from whicn issued both 
sounds and smells that were not agree¬ 
able. It was the abode of one of 
Dinah’s friends—also a negress—who 
received her with effusive goodwill. 

Retiring to the coal-hole—or some 
such dark receptacle—Dinah held her 
friend in conversation for about a quar¬ 
ter of an hour, during which time several 
hearty Ethiopian chuckles were heard 
to burst forth. Then, returning to the 
cellar, Dinah introduced her friend to 
Hester as Missis Lilly, and Hester to 
Missis liilly as Miss Geo’giana. 

Wondering why her friend had se¬ 
lected for her the name—if she remem¬ 
bered rmhtly—of one of Blue Beard’s 
wives, Rfester bowed, and was about to 
speak when Dinan put her flat nose 
close to hers and sternly said “dumb!” 

“Moreober,” she continued, “you musn’t 
bow like a lady, ok* you’ll be diskivered 
’mediately. Y^ou must bob. Sally ! ” 

This last word was shouted. The in¬ 
stant effect was the abrupt stoppage of 
one of the disagreeable sounds l>efore 
referred to—a sound as of pounding— 
and the appearance of a black girl who 
seemed to rise out of a pit in the floor 
at the darkest end of the cellar. 

“ Sally, show dis yar stoopid gal how 
to bob.” 

The girl instantly broke off, so to 
speak, at the knees for a moment, and 
then came straight again. 

“ Now, Geo’giana, you bob.” 

Hester entered into the spirit of the 
thing and broke off admirably, whereat 
Dinah and Lilly threw back their heads 
and shook their sides with laughter. 
Sally so far joined them as to show all 
her teeth and gums. Otherwise she 
was expressionless. 

“ Now you come yar wid me into dis 
room,” said Dinah, taking HesteFs 
hand and leading her along a passage 
which was so profoundly dark that the 
very walls and floor were invisible. 
Turning suddenly to the left, Dinah 
advanced a few paces and stood still. 

“ You stop where you i^ Geo’giai^ 
till I gits a light. Don’t stir,” she said, 
and left her. 

A feeling of intense horror began to 
creep over the poor ^1 when she was 
thus left alone in such a horrible place, 
and she began almost to regret that 
she had forsaken the comfortable home 
of the Moor, and to blame herself for 
ingratitude. In her agony she was 
alwut to call aloud to her negro friend 
not to forsake her, when the words. 
“ Call upon Me in the time of trouble,’’ 
occurred to her, and, falling on her 
knees, she cast herself upon Grod. 


She was not kept waiting long. 
Only a minute or two had elapsed when 
Dinah returned with a candle and re¬ 
vealed the fact that they stood in a 
small low-roofed room, the brick floor ol 
which was partially covered with casks, 
packing-cases, and general lumber. 

“ Dis am to be your room, Geo’giana,’ 
said her friend, holding the candle over 
her head and surveying the place with 
much satisfaction. 

Poor Hester shuddered. 

“ It is an awful place,” she said, 
faintly. 

“ Yes, it am a awrful good place,” said 
Dinah, with satisfaction. “ Not easy to 
find you yar ; an’ if dey did git dis 
lengt^wridout breakin’ deir legs, dere’s 
a nice lee til hole yar whar you could 
git in an’ larf to you’self.” 

She l(d the poor girl to the other end 
of the room, where, in a recess, there 
was a boarded part of the wall. Re¬ 
moving one of the boards, she disclosed 
an opening. 

“ I)as a small hole, Geo’giana, but it’s 
big enough to hold ^ou, an’ when you’s 
inside you’ve on’y got to pull de Wird 
into its place, and fix it-^so.” 

Setting down the candle, the woman 
stepped into the hole, and w^ent through 
the performance that would devolve 
upon Hester in case of emergency. 

“ But why leave me here at all ? ” 

E leaded Hester, when Dinah had ex- 
austed her eulogy of the hiding-place. 
“ Why not*take me to your own noraet” 
“’Cause it’s not so safe as dis,” an¬ 
swered Dinah. “ FFaps in time you 
may come dere—not now. Moreober, 
Missis Lilly is a fuss-rate creetur, most 
as good as myself, if her temper was a 
leetil more ’eavenly. But she’s a winged 
serubim wid dem as don’t rile ’er, an’ 
she’ll be awrful good to you for my 
sake and PeteFs. You see, we was all 
on us took by the pints at de same 
time, and weVe all Christ’ns ; but ob 
course we don’t say much about dat yar! ” 
“And am I to be always dumb— 
never to speak at all 1 ” asked Hester, 
in a rather melancholy tone. 

“Oh ! no—bress you ! It’s ou’y when 
you’re in de front or outside dat you’s 
dumb. When you’s back yar you may 
speak to Lilly and Sally much as you 
like, on’y not too loud ; an’ keep your 
eyes open, an’ your ears sharp always. 
It you don’t it’s lost you will be. Don’t 
fomt Osman! ” 

Hester shuddered again ; said that 
she would never forget Osmai^ and 
would be as careful and attentive to 
orders as possible. 

“ An’ dey’ll gib you a little work to 
do—not much—on’y a little. When 
peepil speak to you. just point to your 
ears ana mout’, an shake your head. 
Das enuff. Dey won’t boder you arter 
dat. Now, dearie, I must go. I’ll come 
an’ see you sometimes—iieber fear. 
What’s to become ob you in de long 
run’s more ’n I kin tell, for it’s Peter 
de Great as’ll hab to settle dat kes- 
tion. You’s in his hands. I knows 
not’in^, so you’ll hab to be patient. ’ 
Patient, indeed ! Little did that poor 
painted slave think what demands 
would yet be made upon her patience. 
Full two months elapsed before she 
again saw Peter, or neard anything 
a^ut Ben-Ahm^ and her former 
friends at Mustapha 1 



Meanwhile, Dinah having departed, 
she wisely set herself to ma£e the most 
of her new friends. 

Missis Lilly she soon found to be quite 
as amiable as Dinah had described 
her. She and Sally were slaves to the 
Moor who dwelt in the house which 
formed the superstructure of their cel¬ 
lars ; but, unlike white slaves,' they 
were allowed a good deal of personal 
liberty; tirst, because there was no 
danger of their running away, as they 
had no place to run to ; second, be¬ 
cause their master wanted them to buy 
and sell vegetables and other things, 
in order that he might reap the profit; 
and last, because, being an easy-going 
man, the said master had no objection 
to see slaves happy as long as their 
happiness did not interfere in any way 
with his pleasure 

“ Now, Geo’giana,” said Missis Lilly, 
in the course of their first conversa¬ 
tion, “ my massa he neber come down 
yar, nor trouble his head about us, as 
long ^s I take him a leetle money ebery 
day, an^ nobody else hab got a right 
to come, so you*s pretty safe if dey 
don^t send de janissariec to make a 
sarch—an’ if dey do, you know whar 
to go. I’ll tell massa we make more 
money if I gits anoder slabe-gal, an’ 
he’ll agree, for he agrees to ebery t’ing 
ob dat sort! Den he’ll forgit all about 
it, an’ den you an’ Sally kin go about 
town what you like.” 

“ But I fear, Mrs. Lilly, that I won’t 
be able to help you to make more 
money,” objected Hester, timidly. 

“ Oh, yes, you will. You’ll lam to 
broider de red an’ blue slippers. Das 
pay well when neatly done, an’ I kin 
■see by de shape ob your fingers you 
do it neatly. You’s hungry now, I dar 
say, .so go to work at your grub, an’ 
den I’ll show you what to do.” 

Somewhat comforted by the kindly 
tone and motherly bearing of Mrs. 
Lilly, Hester went into one of the dark 
cellar-like rooms of the interior of her 
new home, and found it to be a sort 
of kitchen, which borrowed its light 
from the outer room by means of a 
convenient wall that was whitewashed 
for the purpose of transmitting it. 
This reflector was not an eminent suc¬ 
cess, but it rendered darkness visible. 
At the time we write of, however, the 
sun having set, the kitchen was lighted 
by a smoky oil-lamp of classic form and 
dimness. Here she found Sally busy 
with her evening meal. 

Sally was apparently about as little i 
of a human being as was consistent ' 
with the possession of a human form 
and the pK)wer of speech. Most of her 
qualities seemed to be negative—if we 
may s;xy so. She was obviously not 
unamiable ; she was not unkind, and 
she was not sulky, though very silent. 
In fact, she seemed to be the nearest 
possible approach to a human non¬ 
entity. 8he may be described as a 
black niaid-of-all-work, but her chief 
occupation was the pounding of roasted 
coffee-beans. This operation she per¬ 
formed in the pit in the floor berore 
mentioned, which may be described as a 
hole, into which you descended by four 
steps from the front room. As the 
front room itself was below the level of 
the street, it follows that the “pit” 
penetrated considerably deeper into the 
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bowels of the earth. In this pit Sally 
laboured hard, almost day and night, 
pounding the coffee-beans in an iron 
mortar, with an iron pestle so he^vy 
that she had to stand up and use it 
with both hands. She had got into the 
habit of relieving herself by an audible 
gasp each time she drove the pestle 
down. It was not a necessary gasp, 
only a remonstrative one, as it were, 
and conveyed more to the intelligent 
listener than most of the girl’s average 
conversation did. This gasp was also 
one of the disagreeable sounds which 
had saluted the ears of Hester on her 
first entrance into the new home. 

“ Mrs. Lilly is very kind,” said Hes¬ 
ter, as she sat down at a small table 
beside her fellow-slave. 

Sally stopped eating for a moment, 
and stared. Supposing that she had 
not understood the remark, Hester 
repeated it. 

“ Yes.” assented Sally, and then 
stopped the vocal orifice with a huge 
wooden-spoonful of rice. 

Judging that her companion wished 
to eat in undisturbed sdence. Hester 
helped herself to some rice, ana quietly 
began supper. Sally eyed her all the 
time, but was too busy feeding herself 
to indulge in speech. At last she put 
down her spoon with a sigh of satisfac¬ 
tion, and said, “Das good !” with such 
an air of honest sincerity that Hester 
gave way to an irresistible laugh. 

“ Yes, it is very good indeed—did you 
cook it?” ask^ Hester, anxious to 
atone for her imp>oliteness. 

“Yes. I cook ’im. I do all de cookin’ in 
dis yar ’ouse—an’ most ob de eatin’ too.” 

“By the way, Sally, what is it that 
you keep pounding so constantly in that 
—that hole off the front room ? ” 

“ Coffee,” answered Sally, with a nod. 

“ Indeed ! Surely not the household 
coffee. You cannot drink such a quan¬ 
tity !” 

Sally stared for a minute; then 
opened her mouth, shut her eyes, threw 
back her head, and chuckled. 

“ No,” she said, with sudden gravity ; 
“ if we drink’d it all we’d all bu’st rignt 
off*. I pounds it. Missis Lilly sells it, 
an’ massa pockets de money.” 

“ Do you pound much?” asked Hester, 
in a tone of sympathy. 

“ Oh ! housefuls,” said Sally, opening 
her ey^ wide. “’Gin at daylight- 
work till dark, ’cept when doin’ oder 
t’ings. De Moors drink it. Awrful 
drinkers am de Moors. Mornin’, noon, 
an’ night dey swill leetle cups ob coffee. 
Das de reason dey’s all so brown.” 

“ Indeed ? I never heard before that 
the brownness of their complexion was 
owing to that. Are you sure ? ” 

“Oh, yes ; kite sure. Coffee comes 
troo de skin—das it,” returned Sally, 
with perfect confidence of tone ana 
manner. 

Suddenly she was smitten with a new 
idea, and stared for some time at her 
fellow-slave. At last she got it out. 

“ Missis Lilly say dat you’s dumb. 
How kin you speak so well if you’s 
dumb?” 

Poor Hester was greatly perplexed. 
She did not know how far her com¬ 
panion had been let into the secret 
reason of her Ijeing there, and was 
afraid to answer. At last she made up 
her mind. 



I am not really dumb, you know; I 
have only to be dumb when in the 
street, or when any visitor is in the 
house here ; but when alone with Mrs. 
Lilly or you I am allowed to speak low.” 

A gleam of intelligence beamed on 
the black girl’s face as she said, “No, 
vous not dumb. Moreober, you’s not 
black ! 

“ Oh, Sally ! ” exclaimed Hester, in 
quite a frightened tone; “ how did you 
find that out ? ” 

“ Hasn’t I got eyes an’ ears 1 ” de¬ 
manded Sally. “Your voice ain’t nigger, 
your ’plexion ain’t nigger, an’ your 
mout an’ nose ain’t nigger. Does you 
t’ink Sally’s an ass ? ” 

“No, indeed, I am sure you are not; 
but—but, you—you won’t betray me. 
Sally?” 

“Wha’sdat?” 

“ You won’t tell upon me ? Oh, you 
can’t think what dreadful punishment 
I shall get if I am found out! You 
won’t tell on me, dear Stilly—won’t you 
not ? ” entreated Hester, with tears in 
her eyes. 

“Dere, stop dat! Don’t cry! Das 
wuss dan speakin’, for de tears’ll wash 
all de black ott’ your face ! Tell on you / 
Dee see dat ? ” 

Hester certainly did see “dat,” for 
Sally had suddenly protruded we fear 
to say how many inches of red flesh 
from her mouth. 

“ I cut dat off* wid de carvin’-knife 
sooner dan tell on you, for you’s my 
fri’nd, because Peter de Great am your 
fri’nd. But you muss be dumb—dumb 
as you kin, anyhow—an’you muss nel ei* 
—neher cry ! ” 

The earnestness of this remark caused 
Hester to laugh even when on the verge 
of weeping, so she grasped Sally’s hand 
and shook it warndy, thus cementing 
the friendship which had so auspiciously 
begun. 

After the meal Mrs. Lilly took her 
lodger into the front room and gave her 
embroidery-work to do. She found it 
by no means difficult, having learned 
something like it di ring her residence 
with Ben-Ahmed’s h* usehold. At night 
she retired to the dark lumber-room, 
but as Sally owned one of the corners 
of it Hester did not feel as lonely as.^lie 
had feared, and although her bed wiis 
only made of straw, it was by no menus 
uncomfortable, being spread thickly 
and covered with two blankets. 

She,dreamed, of course, and it may 
easily be understood that her dreams 
were not pleasant, and that they nar- 
took largely of terrible flights from 
horrible dangers, and hair-breadth es¬ 
capes from an ogre who, whatever shape 
he might assume, always displayed the 
head and features of the hated Osman. 

Next morning, however, she arose 
pretty well refreshed, and inexpressiltly 
thankful to And that she v ns still safe. 

For a long time she remained thus 
in hiding. Then, as it was considered 
probable that search for lier had lieen 
given up as useless, Mrs. Lilly resolved 
to send her out with Sally to one of 
the obscurer market-plaees, to purchase 
some household necessaries. 

“You see, chile,’' said the motlieily 
woman, “ you git sick on my hands if 
you not go out, an’ dere’s no danger. 
Just keep your shawl well ol»er your 
face, an’ nold your tongue. Don’t for- 
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git clat. Let ’em kill you if dey likes, 
hut don’t speak ! ” 

^Vitll this earnest caution ringing in 
lier eai-s, Hester went forth with Sally 
to til read the mazes of the town. At 
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first she was terribly frightened, and 
fancied that every one who looked at 
lier saw through her disguise, but as 
time passed and no one took the least 
notice of lier, her natural courage re¬ 


turned, and gradually she beg[an to 
observe and take an interest in the 
strange persons and things she saw 
everywhere around her. 

(To he continued.) 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 

OK, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE GREAT. 


By Ciiaklks Deslys. 


Part b 




master, and alone responsible. And 
you would be right. I could tell vou 
that I had rej^ented of the crime that 
was not mine, and that I did public 
penance at Attigny, where I prostrated 
myself in the dust, and God pierhapa 
forgave me. You do not forgive me— 

I understand you would be the avenger 
of Bernhard—but let jbhe blow fall on 
me alone ! ” 

The inflexible widow made a move¬ 
ment as if to interrupt him. 

“ Let me first speak to your com 
panion,” said he. “ What have I done 
to him. Who is he ?” 

At the question the man in armour 
raised his visor. 

“ Lodwig,” said he ; “ do you know 
me ? ” 

The old emperor drew himself up to 
the full height of his majestic stature, 
and, with supreme scorn, looked him in 
the face. 

“Oh, yes! I know you! You are 
he who sold the Frankish army to the 
Saracens and Gascons at Boncevaux 
Yes ! I know you ; Ganelon, is it notl 
Ganelon, whom I doomed to be quar¬ 
tered alive. That is Frankish law, and 
I was King of Aquitaine. I remember 
you, you see. I gave you a month’s 
grace. Thirty of your relatives and 
friends bound themselves as hostages 
that you would keep your oath and 
return. And you did not return. You 
let them die in your place. I am not 
at all surprised to see you with a sword 
in your hand. There is only an old 
man here, a child, and two women, 
Oh ! oh! I know you, and I under¬ 
stand you ! You are Ganelon, the 
tvssassin; Ganelon, the traitor and the 
coward ! ” 


Do you know me?" 


“ I am Ganelon the avenger 1” growled 
the villain, whom shame and rage made 
more hideously terrible. 

And he raised his sword to strike. 


RAWING 

his wife 

and child towards him, the emperor 
faced his mysterious visitors. 

“ Why come you here 1 ” he asked. 

“ What want you with me ? ” 

The woman held the torch to the cur¬ 
tain, and instantly the tent began to 
burn. 

“ Come out! ” she said. “ Come out 
of this tent! And now look at my face. 
You then can guess your fate.” 

She led the emperor to the other edge 
of the mound, and raised her veil. 

“ Bertrade ! ” exclaimed Lodwig, re- I 
coiling with terror, and for an instant I 
overwhelmed. ' 

“ Bertrade ! Yes ! The widow of 
Bernhard ! ” said she, slowly, and as if | 
rejoicing in her triumph. “ Bernhard ! 
That name is enough, is it not ? Bern- 
hard—my poor Bernhard—your l)ro- 
ther’s son ! the grandson and very 
image of the great emperor. You are 
the man that tore out his eyes ; you 
killed him and you imagined that that 
was the end ; Oh, no ! I promised my 
husband s spirit that I would avenge 
him, and the day luis come ! Spare 
your i^rayers. Hope not for pity, you 
had none for Bernhard ! No, no ! you 
must die ! Die a horrible death ! Die 
with your wife and son ; and this time 
nothing can save you—nothing ! ” 


CHAPTER V. 

Bertrade crossed her arms, and gave 
such a smile as the Medusa might have 
worn. Karl hid his head on his father’s 
shoulder. Judith held her hands up to 
her face. The fair young girl alone 
looked steadily at the triumphant 
woman. 

The old emperor gradually raised his 
eyes. 

“ Bertrade,” said he, with the bitter 


resignation of remorse, “ I could prove 
to you that it was not by my will—but 
it IS cowardly to accuse the dead ; and, 
besides, you would tell me that I was 
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“ Stop ! ” said Bertrade, solemnly. 

“ It is not by our hands that their blood 
is to be shed.” 

Lodwig questioned her by a look. 

“Come!” said she, leading him further 
from the imperial tent, ^^ich by this 
time was burning furiously. “Come 
and listen.” 

From afar was heard a vague uproar, 
which grew louder each instant. 

“ What is that ? ” asked the emperor, 
in instinctive terror clasping closer to 
him the two beings he loved, as though 
he would not have them torn from him. 

“Look!” said the widow, shading 
her eyes from the ardent rays of the 
rising sun. 

Lodwig, Karl, and the two trembling 
women looked out over the plain, and 
there was an immense crowd, which, 
with wild shouts and frenzied wavings 
of arms, came rushing from all points 
of the horizon towaros the mound as a 
centre. 

“ Those,” said the implacable Bertrade, 

“ are the soldiers, peasants, and slaves 
chosen by us, excite by us, intoxicated 
and paid by us. In a minute they will 
be here ; that flame was the signal, and 
is their guide. They will be blind and 
heartless as fate. They will be as cruel 
and pitiless as the executioners you 
used to have. They will strike down 
without mercy you and your son and 
his mother. They will massacre you, 
and they will tear you and yours limb 
from limb! And when hereafter people 
talk of us as the guilty ones, or perhaps 
of your three sons, they will simply say 
that the Emperor Lodwig so angered 
'every one by his shameful government 
of the heritage of Charlemagne, that 
the nation’s anger swept him away.” 

She made a sign to Ganelon, who 
whistled. 

A Moor appeared, leading by the | 
bridle tvo horses which had been hid¬ 
den behind a hillock. 


“Bertrade!” said the old emperor, 
whose pride was at last conquered by 
the peril ; “ Bertrade ! Deatli for me • 
but mercy for him; pity for her 1 ” And 
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with a look of terror and prayer he 
pointed to Karl and Judith. 

The widow seemed not to understand. 
Following the example given her by 
Ganelon, she mountea her horse. 

“You have no cause for vengeance 
on them,” continued- Lodwig, in a 
paroxysm of despair, with his voice 
choked with sobs. “ She was living 
unknown to us when your Bernhara 
died. Karl was not then bom, Ber¬ 
trade. But you are not going to kill 
him before my eyes 1 I beseech you, 
Bertrade 1 Is my humiliation as aeep 
as you would have itl See, on my 
knees, I beg you on my knees, Bertrade, 
to take these two away with you. 
Pity for those I love.” 

A strident and ‘nexorable laugh was 
his only answer, Ui.'d Bertrade ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ Just like me—begging as I was 
twenty years ago. Remeniber it, Lod¬ 
wig ! And Bernhard, look down on it 1 ” 
And followed by her accomplice she 
galloped off. 

“ Bertrade ! Bertrade ! ” shouted the 
old man, with his arms in vain out¬ 
stretched to the fugitives as life knelt. 

“ Reniember the hostages of Bor¬ 
deaux ! ” shouted back Ganelon. 

“Remember Bernhard!” shouted back 
the widow, as she went. 

Distracted with grief and anguish, 
Lodwig arose and looked round on the 
threatening crowd that was closing 
round the bill like the rising tide. In 
the foremost ranks he could now dis¬ 
tinguish the faces, and horrible faces 
they were. 

“ Judith I ” the old man began to sob ; 
“I said truly I am the ctiuse of your 
misery, and I am going to be the cause 
of your death.” 

“Think not of me,” said tlie poor 
mother; “think of your child. You 
must save him, Lodwig ! ” 

“ Save him ? But how 1 ” 


appeared.” 


The murderous throng had closed 
every passage, and had already reached 
the base of the hill and were beginning 
to mount it. 


The empress pressed her hands con¬ 
vulsively to her forehead, as if to 
snatch at some idea of safety, and tlien 
turning to the girl, who stood a few 
feet oft' upright in fervent prayer, she 
cried, 

“Amie I try and escape with Karl,” 
and she threw him, so to speak, into 
her arms. 

“ Come ! Karl ! Come ! ” said the 

irl, seizing the youth’s hand, and 

eginning to run in what seemed to 
be the most favourable direction for 
flight. 

But scarcely had they gone a dozen 
steps when shouts broke out appallingly 
from the crowd, and a wild mob came 
rushing straight at the fugitives, furi¬ 
ously brandishing lances, spears, forks, 
knives, and clubs, and the other mur¬ 
derous instruments with which they 
were armed. 

To run towards such ferocious beasts 
was to run to death. Lodwig rushed 
towards his son, and brought him back 
pale and trembling. Till then the boy 
had been dumb with stupor; now he 
found his voice, 

“Hide me!” he exclaimed, seeking 
to hide himself under the imperial 
robe. “ Hide me ! I do not want to 
be killed!” 

Judith meanwhile had turned to her 
com])anion. 

“ You are not condemned to die,” she 
said. “ Shout to them and keep away 
from us. Let not your blood mingle 
with ours.” 

“ I have sworn to live and to die with 
you,” said the girl, heroically, “ and I 
am ready.” 

And she threw herself into the arms 
the empress held out to her. 

And now the crowd was close upon 
them, madly threatening with their 
weapons, and yelling and shrieking 
with terrific uproar, as, like wild cats, 
they sprang towards their prey. 

“ There is no hope left,” said Lodwig, 
with the august calm that martyrs gain 
fro?n faith. “ To our knees all four of 
us. Let us pray.” 

The women and child obeyed in 
silence, as the raging multitude came 
panting for their blood. 

There were there the scum and the 
dregs of all the most savage nations of 
the emj)ire. Avars and Huns as wild as 
the old Gauls of Breiinus ; Sclaves and 
Czechs clothed with the spoils of the 
wolf and the bear ; woodmen with their 
axes; peasants with their hayforks; and 
slaves to whom had been promised their 
liberty. As Bertrade had truly said, 
they were all raging, and they were all 
drunk. 

The old emperor would have spoken, 
but his voice was drowned in the tumult. 
He joined his suj)plicating hands, and 
pointed with a look more eloquent than 
words to the empress, majestically beau¬ 
tiful as she faced the danger, to the 
poor frightened l>oy, and the maiden so 
gentle and so pure. As his only reply, 
he saw every weapon lifted against 
him. 

Tlie women veiled their face.s, and the 
emperor closed his eyes, thinking the 
bust moment had come. But as they 
did so there was a faltering and a look¬ 
ing back amongst the throng, and the 
hill began to tremble beneath the gallop 
of heavy horses, as a thunderous voice 
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pealed out over the clamour of threats 
now turned into shrieks of terror. 

‘‘ Back ! all of you, there ! Stand 
back ! 

Lo<lwig openexi his eyes. 


command the others, “ we were just i?' 
time ! ” 

Needless to describe the surprise and 
delight with which the rescued wel¬ 
comed the rescuers. 


“Leave them to us !” he shouted to 
the thirteen paladins. “ To punish such 
mi.screants is the task of the squires 
and varlets. Forward ! ” 

And without waiting for his master’s 



“ Every weapon lifted against him." 


Between the imperial group and the 
would-be murderers, wlio were Hying in 
all directions, stood thirteen palarlins 
arni(*d from head to foot, and each with 
a similar sword. 

“ By t!ie King of the Skies ! ” said he 
whose horse was pawing the ground at 
the head of the rest, and who seemed to 


But the danger was not over. 

I At the foot of the hill the fugitives 
I had stopped, and, seeing the small num¬ 
ber of their opponents, began to return 
to the charge. • 

But now a second squadron, under I 
our friend Landrik, had arrived on the | 
scene. 


reply—without even looking to see that 
he w'as followed by the rest—he charged 
at the raging crowd, cut into it a deep 
wide alley, struck and struck till his 
spear fell into fragments, and tlien, 
drawing his sword, used it to such pur¬ 
pose that the twelve knights could not 
help a “ Bravo ! ” and their chief cried. 


I 
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“ That fellow deserves to be one of 
us •" 

And then the old emperor raised his 
voice and asked, 


“ Who, then, are you that have saved | 
us?” 

Already Roland had lifted his hand 
to raise his visor ; but Eginhard stopped ' 
him, and whispered a few words in his ; 
ear, and then dismounted. j 

“ Do not yet seek to know,” said he, 
to the emperor. “Lodwig, from to¬ 
day remember that we are sent by your 
father.” 

“ By my father, who is dead—” 

And the superstitious old man con¬ 
tinued to himself— 

“Can they be angels in armour sent 
to destroy those demons in human 
form?” 

Roland, in his turn, advanced, and 
bending the knee before Lodwig, said i 
to him, I 

“ Son of Karl, whither shall we escort I 
you ?” I 

“ To the camp of my elder sons,” said i 
the emperor, after a minute’s reflec- ' 
tion. 

Roland made a gesture of disapproba¬ 
tion ; but for the second time Eginhard 
spoke to him in a low voice, and the 
cniefs of the thirteen mounted their 
horses, and Roland gave the word— 

“ Forward ! ” 

The camp was about a mile and a 
half off, ana Lodwig desired to proceed 
there on foot. 

The thirteen paladins formed a hedge, 
six on each side of the party, with ! 
Roland at the head ; ana thus they 
descended on to the plain which, in 
nieiiiory of the great treason of which 
it was intended to be the scene, is now, 
instead of the Red Field, known as the 
Field of Falsehood. 

For ten minutes the strange proces¬ 
sion moved on in silence, until Landrik 
met it, returning from completing his 
victory, and glowing with the excite¬ 
ment of the fight. Tnen Eginhard rode 
up to Roland and said, 

“ We must see about retreating.” 

“ What! ” sfiid Roland ; “ and aban¬ 
don those we iiave saved ? ” 


“ At present there is no further dan¬ 
ger for Lodwig ; and his sons, who were 
probably in the plot, and who certainly 
wish he was dead, will be obliged to 


bridle towards the east, and disappeared 
at a gallop. 

The twins again found themselves 
side by side. 

“ Did you notice who it was with the 
empress?” asked Amaury. 

“ Ask me rather if I knew her,” s«iid 
Berenger. “The wind blew her veil 
aside tliree times.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, Amaury! It was our play¬ 
mate, our Genevieve ! ” 

{To be continued.) 




* He charged at the raging civwd.' 


I 


show a hypocritical joy at his return. 
See what is passing yonder ! ” 

In the camp where the fugitives had 
entered a few minutes before a certain 
agitation was observable. From it 
there came out a number of soldiers, 
attracted perhaps by curiosity, and 
from the crowd there soon emerged a 
group of horsemen, at the head of whom 
rode three men, whose costumes were 
covered with gold and jewels, and glit¬ 
tered in the sun. 

They were the three revolted sons, 
coming to meet their father. 

“ But,” said Roland, “ he is now with¬ 
out an army, without friends.” 

“ You forget us, captain,” replied 
Eginhard. “It is not on the day of 
treason that you can convict a traitor. 
Whatever may be our courage, thirU^en 
men cannot succeed against two hun¬ 
dred thousand. If, as I suppose, they 
treat the emperor as a prisoner, we can 
watch over him, remaining unknown 
all the time. Until the great day of 
settlement our strength is in mystery.” 

And Eginhard, if doubtful, would 
have been confirmed to the full had ho 
seen who was under the black flag on 
the highest point of the camp. There 
stood Bertrade and Ganelon, watching 
the approach of the emperor. With 
hearts almost bursting with rage, they 
asked each other, 

“ Who are these thirteen men ? ” 

They saw them suddenly stop, salute 
the emperor with their swords, and 
disappear as they had come, like phan¬ 
toms. 

Before they left Lodwig again thanked 
his liberators, and asked when he should 
again see them. 

“ Each time you or yours are in peril,” 
said Eginhard. 

“ And when shall I know your 
names?” 

“The day when you shall have again 
become the real successor of Karl,” said 
Roland. 

And the mysterious squadron tunied 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


The Mighty Monosyllable. 

The most effective word in the English 
language on very many occasions is the 
mifd'ty monosyllable “No.” It has been 
the pivot on which innumerable destinie.s 
have turned for this world and the next. 
All the people who make their mark, or 
ever achieve substantial work for (iod and 
the right, are the people who are not 
ashamed to be “ peculiar ” and singular. 
So the young monlc of Witteml)erg turned 
and faced the angry hosts of the Papacy, 
Martin Luther, standing alone, was rein¬ 
forced by the Almighty. Every young man 
mu.st dare to come out and be separate from 
sinful fashions. Tlie downward pull of evil 
custom is tremendous ; to be able to face it 
with a resolute “ No ” requires the strength 
of God in the heart. Pluck is essential to 
true manly piety. The messmates of Captain 
Headley Vicars sneered at him as a “ Metho 
dist,” and dubbed him a fanatic. God’s 
grace gave him staying power. He placed 
his Bible on the table in nis tent, and stood 
by his colours, saying, “ That book shall 
speak for me. ” I once met a soldier who 
served with Vicars in the Crimea, and he 
told me that the young hero was a spiritual 
power in his regiment. Admiral Foote 
wielded the same sort of influence in the 
American ua\’y. Even the frivolous and 
the profane respect a man more and more 
when he has the courage to face them with 
a “ No! ” Earnestly do we urge ever> 
young man who would maintain a gofsJ 
conscience, and every follower of (lirist 
who wishes to honour his Master, to kee[» 
this mighty monosyllable within reach. 
“ No ” IS the watchword of true pluck ; 
“Yes” is the cowardly surrender ot mere 
pii/j). If the Christian character starts 
with faith in Christ, it ia very imperfwt 
and inefficient until you “ add to your faith 
courage.^' — Dr. Cuyler. 


The heights by great men reached and 
kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight. 

But they, while their companions slept. 
Were toiling upwards in the night. 

^J.ongfdlow, 
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THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed, 

AtUkor of A Dog with a Bad Name" **The Fifth Form at St, DonUnie’a" etc., eta, 


A dtoeb’s prediction that the house was 
not likely to get much backing-up 
in its new efforts from Felgate, looked 
likelv enough to be fulfilled. 

While everyone else wsisfullof athletic 
and scholastic fervour, he remained list¬ 
less and even sulky. Some said it was 
because Ainger had propose<l the great 
Bcheme, ^d Felgate disdained to play 
second fiddle even to the captain. 
Others said it was because he could not 
win anything even if he tried. Others 
darkly hinted that he was one of the 
authors of the house’s present disgrace ; 
and others whisper^ that there was no 
love lost between Railsford and his fourth 
prefect. 

In this last conjecture the gossips were 
i^ht. Felgate and the Master of the 
Snell had not hit it from the first day 
ol their acquaintance; and within the 
last few days an occurrence had taken 
place which had brought the two into 
violent collision. 

Railsford on leaving his room one 
afternoon had been attracted by the 
noise of groans and weeping at the far 
end of the passage. Going in the 
direction of the melancholy sounds, he 
discovered Bateson, the “ Baby,” with a 
fece as white as a sheet, huddl^ up all 
of a heap, the picture of misery and 
tribulation. 

“Whatis the matter?” inquired the 
master. 

The sufferer did not hear him at first; 
but on a repetition of the question he 
looked up and groaned. 

“ Oh, I’m dying ! I’m so ill! Oh, 
what shall / do ? ” 

Railsford was alarmed. The boy 
looked so white, and trembled all over. 
He stooped down to lift him up; but 
Bateson blubbered, 

“Don’t touch me, please. Oh, I’m 
dying,” and rolled over, groaning. 

It w^ no time for parleying. Rails¬ 
ford lifted him up in his arms and 
looked at him. There were beads of 
perspiration on his face, and a flavour 
of strong tobacco about his jacket. 
Bateson had been smoking. 

The master carried him downstairs 
and out into the square, where he set him 
on his feet. The cool air instantly 
revived the unhappy boy, and what it 
left undone, a short and sharp fit of 
sickne.s8 completed. 

“You’re better now,” said Railsford, 
when this little ceremony was over. 
Bateson was fain to admit it. 

“ How many more cigars have you got 
about you ?” inquirecl the master, as he 
^Ikecl with the delinquent at his heels 
into his room and closed the door. 

The Baby was pale this time with 
terror, not with tobacco. He tremb¬ 
lingly turned out his trousers pockets, 
and produced a big cigar of which about 
a quarter had been consumed. 

“ That’s all, really sir,” he faltered. 


CHAPTER XV.—A FLY IN THE OINTMENT. 

Railsford took the cigar and sniffed 
it. In his old college days he would not 
like to say he had not smoked as good a 
one himself. 

“ Very well,” said he, handing it back 
to the astonished Baby. “ Now, Bateson, 
sit down on that chair. Here are some 
matches. You must finish this cigar to 
the end before you leave this room.” 

The wretchea Bateson turned green 
and began to howl. 

“ Oh no, please, sir. Don’t say that, 
sir. It will kill me. Please, Mr. Rails¬ 
ford ! ” 

Railsford quietly lit a match, and 
handed it to tne boy. 

Bateson fairly went down on his 
knees, and grovelled at the master’s 
feet. 

“ Oh, Mr. Railsford! I’ll promise never 
to touch one again—I really will if youll 
only let me oft*. I shoula die if you 
maae me. Oh, please. ” 

Railsford blew out the match and 
told the boy to get up. 

“I never did it before,” whimpered 
Bateson—it was hardly necessary to say 
that. “ I didn’t know it was any harm 
Felgate said it would do me gooc. 
Please, Mr. Railsford, may I put it in the 
fire ? I’ll never never touch such a 
beastly thing again.” 

And as Railsford said nothing tc 
prevent it, he flung the origin 01 his 
evils into the tire. 

“Now go to your room,” said the 
master. And don’t be so foolish 
again.” 

Bateson departed, marvelling that he 
had not been thrashed for his crime, 
but pretty effectually cured of any 
ambition to renew his narcotic experi¬ 
ments. 

Railsford, had he been any one else 
but Master of the House, would have 
enjoyed this little adventure. As it was, 
he did not like it, for it could scarcely 
end where it had. 

He astonished Felgate that evening 
by a visit to his study. 

“ Felgate,” said he, “ I wish to know 
your reason for giving Bateson a cigar 
to smoke.” 

“ I give Bateson a cigar, sir ? ” 

“Do you deny it, Felgate?” de¬ 
manded the master sternly. 

“ Oh,” said the prefect with a forced 
laugh, “ I believe there was some joke 
about a cigar. He had a great fancy to 
try one.” 

A scornful look came into Railsford’s 
face as he said, “ Do you really suppose, 
Felgate, any good is gained by not tell¬ 
ing the truth at once ? ” 

“ The truth, sir ? ” said Felgate, firing 
up as uncandid persons always do when 
their veracity is questioned. “ I don’t 
understand you, sir.” 

“ You understand me perfectly,” said 
Railsford. “ You know that it is against 
rules for boys to smoke here.” 


“ I wasn’t smoking,” said Felgate. 

“No. You encouraged another boy 
to do what you dared not do yourself ; 
that is hardly creditable in a prefect.” 

Felgate shifted his ground. 

“ There’s nothing wrong in smoking,” 
said he j “ lots of fellows do it.” 

“Ido it myself,”said Railsford,bluntly, 
“but what has that to do with this 
matter ? You, as a monitor, are on your 
honour to observe the rules of the 
school and see that others observe them. 
You break them yourself, and encourage 
others to break them. Is there nothing 
wrong in that ? ” 

Felgate said nothing, and jauntily 
took up a book. 

“ Put down that book, and bring me 
all the cigars or tobacco you have, at 
once.” 

Railsford said this quietly and firmly. 
He had lost his shy hesitating manner 
with his prefects; and now, when, for 
the first time, he was in collision with 
one of their number, he showed himself 
a stronger man than Felgate, at any 
rate, had given him credit for being. 

The prefect looked for a moment as 
if he would resist. Then he sullenly 
went to his locker and produced a ciise 
containg four cigars. 

“ These are all you have ? ” 

Felgate nodded. 

“ They are confiscated by the rules of 
the school,” said Railsford. “They will 
be returned to you after breaking-up 
I wish I were able to return them to 
you now, and rely on your honour not to 
repeat your offence.” 

“ I don’t want them back,” said Fel¬ 
gate, with a sneer. “You may smoke 
them yourself, sir.” 

He repented of the insult before if 
had left his lips. Railsford, however, 
ignored it, and quietly taking the cigars 
from the case, took them away with him, 
leaving the case on the table. 

Felgate’s impulse was to follow him 
and apologise for his ill-bred words 
But his evil genius kept him back ; and 
before bed-time arrived, he not only 
repented of his repentance, but re¬ 
proached himself for not saying a good 
deal more than he had. 

Felgate had a wonderful gift of self- 
delusion. He knew he had acted wrongly 
and meanly. “And yet.” he argued, 
“ smoking is no crime, ana if the school 
rules make it one, it doesn’t follow that 
I’m a sinner if I have a whitt’ now and 
then. He admits he smokes himself. 
He doesn’t call himself a sinner. Easy 
enough for him to he high and mighty. 
One law for him and another for me.” 

Poor young Bateson had a sorry time 
of it for the next week. In his terror 
at the prospect of having to smoke that 
awful cigar to the bitter end, he had 
scarcely known what he was saying , 
and it was not until Felgate charged 
him with being a sneak that he realised 
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he had said anything to compromise his 
senior. 

Felgate was not one of the vulgar 
noisy sort of bullies, but a good d^l 
worse. He made the w retched “ Baby’s ” 
life miserable with all sorts of exquisite 
torture. He hounded him on to break 
rules, and then caught hini red-handed, 
and held over his head threats of 
exposure and punishment. He passed 
the word round tlie house that the boy 
was a Udl-tale, and little was the mercy 
poor Bateson got either from friend or 
toe when that became known. 

Nor did Felgate, in his revengeful 
whims, omit the orthodox functions of 
the bully. Only he took care to perform 
suel’ ceremonies in private, for tear of a 
mi lap. But in these precautions he 
u' uckily reckoned without his host. 

Itailsford, after what had happened, 
was hardly likely to consider Bateson’s 
lot a happy one, .and kept a sharp look¬ 
out to prevent any mischief coming to 
the luckless “ Baby ” on tuicount of his 
confessions. For some days, no sign of 
any such trouble came under the mas¬ 
ter’s notice ; and he was beginning to 
congratulate himself that Felgate had 
taken a proper view of his delinquencies, 
and was taking the only manly course 
of making amends, when the smoulder¬ 
ing fires broke out unexpectedly, and 
dercely. 

Master Bateson was one of those 
practical youn^ gentlemen who believe 
m having a shilling’s worth for a shil¬ 
ling ; and when after a day or two he 
heard himself called a sneak from every 
corner of the house, it occurred to him, 
“ What’s the use of being called a sneak 
if I’m not one ? ” Whereupon he 
marched off to Railsford, and informed 
him that Felgate had twice screwed his 
arm ; once made him catch hold v'‘f a 
poker at the hot end—the proof whei-eof 
lie bore on his hand—had once made 
him stfuid in the corner on one foot for 
the space of an hour by the clock ; and 
had half a dozen times threatened him 
that unless he did something wrong he 
would accuse him of theft or some other 
horrible crime to the Doctor. By reason 
of w^hich ill-usage and threats, he, the 
deponent, went in bodily fear of his 
lif€\ 

“Oh, and please, Mr. Railsford, be 
sure and not let him know I told you, 
or he’ll kill me.” 

Railsford had another uncomfortable 
interview with Felgate after thi;\ Fel- 
^ate as usual began by impugnii g the 
junior’s veracity,but on the masterpro¬ 
posing to send for the boy, and let aim 
repeat his story there and then, he sul¬ 
lenly admitted that he might haveplayed 
practical jokes on his tender person of 
the kind suggested. 

When Railsford said the matter was a 
serious one, the prefect smiled depre- 
catingly, and said it was not pleasant 
to him to be spoken to in this manner, 
and that if Mr. Railsford wished to 
punish him he would be glad to have it 
over and done with. 

Railsford said that the question in his 
mind was whether he would allow Fel¬ 
gate to continue a prefect of the house. 
Whereupon Felgate promptly changed 
colour and dropped his sneer entirely. 

“ I’m sure,” said he, “ I had no inten¬ 
tion of hurting him. I may have been a 
trifle inconsiderate, but I didn’t suppose 


—he didn’t complain to me, so I could 
hardly know' lie minded it.” 

“ I can have very little confidence in 
a prefect who acts as you have done, 
Felgate.” 

“You may depend on me, sir, not to 
touch him again.” 

“I want to depend on more than 
that,” said the master. “As a prefect, 
ou hold a position of influence in the 
ouse. If that influence is badly used—” 

“ I don’t think you will have to com¬ 
plain any more,” .said Felgate. 

“ I sincerely hope not—for you may 
be sure another ofience of this kind 
could not ]>ossibly be passed over. For 
the present I shall say no more about 
this, and shall do my best to treat you 
with the same confidence as heretofore. 
Just now w'e need all to w'ork together 
for the good of our house and the 
school; and the boys are sure to look to 
the prefects to help them. Good night, 
Felgate.” 

The grimace with which the prefect 
returned the salute, after the door 
closed, might have convinced Railsford, 
had he seen it, that he had done no good 
either to himself, the house, or the pre¬ 
fect by his leniency. 

As it w'as, he was destined to make 
the discovery later on. 

Felgate, to all appearances, resumed 
his old ways in the house. He let young 
Bateson alone and kept to himself his 
feud with the master. He even at¬ 
tempted to pretend a languid interest 
in the new ambitions of his fellow pre¬ 
fects, and at Ainger’s request entered 
his name for one of the events in the 
Sports list. Railsford observed with 
some relief that he appeared to recognise 
the force of the rebuke which had been 
administered him, and wdth charac¬ 
teristic liopefuhiess was tempted to look 
upon the incident as ended. 

It was by no means ended. Felgate, 
to aU appearance docile and penitent, 
nursed his wrath within him, and 
kept his eye open, with all the keenness 
of a sportsman, to the slightest opening 
for a revenge. 

In a quiet way he continued to do a 
good deal in the house to thwart the 
spirit of enterprise which was at present 
knitting all factions together. 

He sneered in a superior way at the 
enthusiasm all round him, and suc¬ 
ceeded in making one or two of the 
fellows a little ashamed of their own 
eagerness. 

“ It’s beautiful,” said he, “ to see you 
good youngsters bursting yourselves 
about a race or two. Why, what differ¬ 
ence will it all make to any of us I” 

“ It will be rather a crow,” suggested 
some one, “ if we lick the school record.” 

“ Oh, wonderful! Who’ll be any the 
wiser? Do you suppose they’ll con¬ 
sider themselves beaten, with your own 
umpires, and judges, and all that? 
Besides, the day of the School Sports it 
may be w'et or blowing hard ; and our 
day everything may be in our favour. 
It’s all a toss-up. But if ic amuses you, 
that’s the great thing. I’ve entered for 
one event to oblige Ainger—I forget 
what it is. But I really don’t expect 
the world will stand still if I don’t get 
it. Anyhow, I can say I got it. That 
will do just as well.” 

Boys don’t enjoy cold water of this 
sort; and one or two there were who 


blushed a little at their own enthusiasm 
and tried in a mild way to adopt the 
prefect’s disparaging tone. 

One of these, the c^ Munger, chanced 
to indulge in this sort of bragging one 
afternoon in the fields, in Ainger’s hear¬ 
ing. 

“ Bless you,” said he. “ I’m in for the 
half-mile and a few other things, just to 
oblige Ainger. But what’s the use of 
fagging about it? I’m not going to 
bother for nothing at all. If they like 
to say I’ve won, they may ; if they don’t. 
I’ll try not to cry.” 

“ What’s that you say ?” said the cap¬ 
tain, coming up. 

Munger was rather taken aback ; but, 
for the sake of those standing round, 
made a mild attempt to repeat his 
remarks. 

“ Very w'ell,” said the captain. “ What 
events are you down for ? Ah,” said he, 
consu Iting a paper in his hand. “ Half 
mile — quarter — hundred yards, and 
hurdles.’’ He put his pencil through 
the name under each event. “ Y'ou’re 
scratched, Munger. Here’s the two 
shillings, your entrance fees. WVll try 
to get on without you.” 

Munger gaped in an imbecile way, 
first at the money and then at Ainger, 
and then slunk ofl' rather abashed to 
find that after all he hadn’t got much 
credit by his bragging. 

After this, for a while, Felgate’s 
interference fell rather flat, and might 
have mis.sed fire altogether had not 
Arthur Herapath, of all people, given 
him a fresh opportunity ot settling 
scores with his enemy Riulsford. 

Arthur, after the lapse of a few days, 
had partially recovered from the shock 
of the exposure of his “ Snowball,” and 
in reply to the inquiries of his admirers 
had explained that as, perhaps, there 
would oe rather too much trouble in¬ 
volved in that particular method of col¬ 
lecting funds, it might be better to revert 
to the simpler process of going round 
with the hat and getting what they 
could. No one else, fortunately, had 
followed Dig in his alarming calcula¬ 
tions, and no one, consequently, divined 
the real motive for this sudden change. 
But the novelty of the proposal having 
worn off, the ai-dour of the contribu¬ 
tors considerably diminished. Arthur 
had to resort to physical force witb 
some of his intimate iriends in and out 
of the hou.se to get anything out of them, 
and even found it necessary to threaten 
some of the “ Babies ” with social ostra¬ 
cism before he could bring them to the 
giving-point. 

Even so, the funds came in slowly. 
The result of a fortnight’s hard work 
was only four shillings and threepence, 
and to get even that wretched sum 
Arthur had made himself temporary 
enemies all over the house. 

He wrote an urgent letter to Daisy, 
to “ shell out ” something, and strove to 
work on the feelings of his parents to 
assist him to do honour to their future 
son-in-law. Meanwhile he conceived 
the wild project of approaching the 
prefects on the subject. 

Unluckily for everybody, he made his 
first attempt with Felgate. 

“ A te.stimonial for Marky ? ” inquired 
that worthy. “ What for ? ” 

“ Well, you know he’s been pretty 
civil since he came, and he’s backed us 
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^ in that row about Bickers, you know. 
We thought we’d get him a ring, you 
know. He’s spoons on my sister Daisy, 
and Dig and I thought it would fetch 
him if we stuck ‘ Chuckey ’—that’s the 
pet name he calls her—on it. Don’t 
you think it would be a good dodge? 
He’d be sure to be pleasea if he saw 
your name on the list of subscribers, 
Felgate.” 

“I’m certain of that,” said Felgate, 
laughing, “ and if only I’d got any tin 
I d be delighted. By the way, I fancy I 
did see a sixpence kicking about some¬ 
where.” 

“ Thank^ awfully. That’ll be a stun- 
ing lift. He’s sure to be extra civil to 
you after it.” 

“ Oh, I see. Bribery, is it ? ” said Fel¬ 
gate, laughing. “ And what particular 
reason have you for getting Mr. Chuckey 
a testimonial ? ” 

“Ha, ha !” said Arthur who felt 
bound to laugh at the senior’s joke. 
“Jolly good name.for him. Oh, some 
of the fellows think he’s backed us up, 
you know, about Bickers and all that. 
Thanks awfully for the sixpence, Fel¬ 
gate. I’ll be sure and stick your name 
at the top of the list. I say, when’s that 
trial adjourned to ? ” 

“ I don’t know. By the way, young¬ 
ster, what a smart barrister you made 
that evening. Where did you pick it 
all up?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” paid Arthur, feel¬ 
ing rather flattered. “ Dig and I went 
and heard a chap tried at the Old 
Bailey once. It was rather slow. But, 
I say, do you really think I doubled up 
Dig well f He was awfully wild.” 

“I don’t wonder. You did it ^len- 
didly. Whatever put all the things 
into your head ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Arthur, 
getting a little “tilted” with all this 
flattery from a senior. “ It was a notion 
I had.” 

“Not half a bad notion,” said Felgate, 


beginning to think the game was worth 
following up. “ Not one fellow in a 
dozen would have thought about that 
match-box up on the ledge.” 

“That’s just it. It must have been a 
tall chap to put it up there.” 

“ Of course, unless some one got on a 
chair.” 

“I thought of that,” responded Arthur, 
grandly j “ only there were one or two 
other things to come out if I’d had time. 
I say, do you know when it’s adjourned 
to 

“ I don’t know. I hopie not for long. 
I’d like to hear what else you’ve got. I 
could never make up such things to save 
my life.” 

I “Perhaps I didn’t make them up,” 

! said Arthur, who felt that for once in a 
I way thorough justice was being done to 
his own cleverness. 

! “ You don’t Djean you can produce 

the actual match-box ? Why, you ought 
' to be made Attorney-General or Lord 
^ Chancellor.” 

I “ Can't I, though, I can ! ” said Arthur. 

I “ and something else too. Suppose we’d 
I found the door was kept open with a 
' wedge of paper addressed in a certain 
handwriting to a certain name—eh ? and 
I suppose the sack had the initials on it of 
, the same fellow that the pap>er and 
match-box belonged to—eh? That would 
make a pretty hot case for our side, 
wouldn’t it ? ” 

' “ My word, youngster j you’re a sharp 

one. But I suppose it’s all make¬ 
up ! ” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said Arthur, flushed 
by his triumph. 

“I’ll believe it when I see it,” said 
I Felgate, sceptically. 

! “I’ll show it you now',” said Arthur, 

I “ if youHl promise to keep it dark. I’m 
not making up a bit of it.” 

I “If you aren’t, all I can say is— 

; Where are they ? ” 

I “ Come and see,” said Arthur, leading 
i the way to his study. 


I Dm was out on leave in the village. 

“ Tiiere you are,” said Arthur, when, 
he had opened his locker and produced 
the precious relics. “ There’s the match¬ 
box. Have you ever seen any others of 
the same kind ? I have.” 

“I fancy I saw one once,” said Fel¬ 
gate. 

“ Belonging to a fellow six-foot two 
who could reach up to the ledge ? ” 

I Felgate nodded. 

“ Now look at that paper—a bit of the 
' ‘Standard;’ there’s part of the address. 

I I fancy I knowr my sister Daisy’s fist 
when I see it. There you are! Tliat w'as 
1 screwed up to jam open the door to keep 
i it from sliding-to. Six-foot two again. 

I Then there’s the sack—precious like an 
M and an R tliose two letters, aren’t 
they; and M R is precious like the 
initials of six-foot two again. 1 don’t 
blame him if he did scrag old Bickers 
—very good job ; and as it happens, it 
I don’t hurt our house very much now 
I we’re going to get all the Sports ; and 
I I’m booked for the Swift Exhibition— 

, £20 a ye.ar for three years. We mean 
' to back him up, and that’s one reason 
t why we’re going to give him the testi- 
I monial—though none of the chaps 
I except Dig knows about these things. 

I I say, be sure you keep it quiet, Felgate, 

^ won’t you ? 1 trust you not to tell any 
body a word about it.” 

“Don’t you be afraid of me, youngster,” 
said Felgate. “ I’d advise you to take 
good care of those things. We’ll have 
some fun with them when the trial comes 
on again. Don’t go saying too much 
about it till then. Did I give you the 
sixpence? No? There it is.—Put it down 
from ‘A Friend.’ I must go now, young 
’un.” 

He departed, leaving Arthur to pack 
up his treasures, amid some misgivings 
lest the sixpence in his hand was after 
all hardly worth the secret he had 
1 bought it with. 

(To be eontinurd.) 


W E think when at school 

W'hat a bore is strict rule, 

And the having to do as we’re told ; 

The early turn-out 
We are eager to scout, 

For in winter the mornings are cold. 

We don’t like exams., 

With their sapping and crams, 

And we don’t see what good they can do; 
For Latin and Greek 
'Very few people speak, 

And we don’t mean to mix with those few’. 
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We make up our mind. 

When w'e’ve left school behind. 
That our time will be jollier far ; 
We then sliall be free 
Our own masters to be— 

But how ignorant all of us are ! 

It’s little we think 
As we stand on the brink 
Of the serious whirlpool of life, 

Of losses and cajres 
That spring up unawares, 

And the dail^ contention and strife. 


The swindles and lies 
That same business folk prize, 

And the sharp-dealing rascally tricks , 
Anxieties too 

Which we ne’er before knew, 

On our pathway immediately tix. 

We study and plan, 

Make the best fight we can, 

And maintain a good heart while we fight 
But turning our gaze 
To tlie long-past school days 
We perceive w'e were then far from right 


How happy they w’ere ! 

Not a trouble nor care, 

Nor anxiety worthy the name ; 

We thought them big then. 

We were boys, and not men— 

And as years pass things don’t look the same. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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COLTISH CHEOKICLES; 

OR. THE BOY’S OWN PONY. 
By Cuthbert Bradley. 

CHAPTER II. 


boys want a pony ! ” 
“Yes, sir, I’ve a 
stable full of ponies 1 
(•An show you. Is it 
. y # yy a general utility pony 

3 ^ 4/ you require, sir?^’ 

i Mr. Topp, the dealer, to the fond 
ent with his boys. 



deration, and settles the i)oiiit at once as to 
whether or no he is fit or safe to ride. 

Every day we see very youn^ children 

S laced on the backs of little upnght-shoul- 
ered, jolting ponies or donkeys, w ho potter 
along on their fore-legs, sha’iciug and jarring 
the poor children at every step. As well 
might the fond parents send their tender 


him. A good plan is to mt the shape of a 
perfect saddle-pony into the mind’s eye as a 
standard of comparison; then, w hen in¬ 
specting ponies in the rough, the eye will 
look for those points. 

Follow the example of the ambitious boy 
who shot at the moon; he did not hit it, 
I grant, because it was too far off, but he 
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The English Blood Pony—Quality. 


‘ No, we want a cream-coloured ]>ony, 1 
th a long tail and mane,” said the two ; 
:le boys. 

‘Oil!” exclaimed the dealer, meditating, I 
1 looking as though he had licen asked for | 
►ony resembling a monkey or something 
had never heard of before. “ What is ' 
you requires the pony for, young gentle- ' 
:n ? ” 

‘ Why, to ride, of course !” said the small ^ 
ys, wlio considered the [smy was asessen- 
lly an animal to ride as a cow is one to 
e milk. 

‘ Oh ! ” exclaimed the dealer, buttoning 
coat, briskly. “Then I undershinds, ! 
ling gentleman, you wants a pony as 
ich like a good fiack in shajie, and as 1 
le like a donkey as possible.” 
iTou may never have thought that the 1 
ijie of a pony is an all-important consi- 


offspring for a ride in a springless cart, for 
all the gocxl it does them; at the end of their 
journey they are lieaten and tired and stiff 
all over. 

It is advisable that Ikivs should not lie 
allowed to ride much w hen too young. Let 
them wait till they are ten or eleven years 
old, and their bones set; then be careful to 
get them an animal that is not too wide for 
their }j<x)r little legs to grasp. Above all, 
tho most essential point to be observed is 
to see that the pony has easy, elastic action, 
and good manners. These (qualities are to 
l)e found in the best-shaped well-bred 
hor.ses. 

Few there are who can afford to purchase 
perfection ; but a knowledge of the goml 
>oints in a pony that go to constitute per- 
ection is ciesirable if we ever hope to 
appreciate a first-class pony when we meet 


aimed so high that as a matter of course he 
shot high. You cAn do the same over get- 
ting a pony. Your Boy’s Own Paper 
will teach you what is a perfection of a 
pony ; few of you will be able to buy him ; 
indeed he is not as plentiful as blackberries 
anywhere. But, knowing what you do, 1 
can see you in my mind’s eye pronqitlv 
sending t'O the rightabouts that old rascAl.. 
Screw(lriver, the pony coper. He wanteti' 
to persuade you into buying his little mon 
grel pony, that would have disgraced a 
respectable donkey-stand at the seaside. 
You are not so ea.sily satisfied. It will cost 
just as much to keep a bad jxiny as it will 
to keep a good one, and the oad pony is no 
pleasure t^) ride, and is bound to lose you 
money if you w ant to sell him. 

Some w’ill be inclined to say, “ I do not 
want an ornamental pony; it cannot matter 
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what he looks like, so lonj; as he can looks may tlierefore be taken to mean good through a bridle. You can never tell until 
go.” I points, not of necessity prettiness. | you have tried him, for there is a saying. 


Forest-bred Pony—General utility. 

A symmetrical animal is always beau- I No hard and fast rule can be laid down I The horse will go in all forms.” As often 
tiful; m technical language he is an animal | on the subject, because ponies, like human | as not an ugly animal is a brilliant i>er- 



with good points, and is sure to be a good 
mover, because he is well balanced and the 
centre of gravity is in the right place. Good 


beings, are often contradictions. The 
amazingly handsome pony on pa])er may in 
life be tlie biggest fraud that ever looked 


former ; but then he has certain good poin^ 
wh-ich are detected at once by tlie experi¬ 
enced eye of a judge of horserfesh. 
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Of late years the famous breeds of moun¬ 
tain ami forest ponies liave been niueb im¬ 
proved in sha|>e and ([uality, by tiieir 
owners turning; thorouj^hbreil ponies into 
tlie droves. 

It will not be out of jdaoe to explain the 
term thoroughbred. It is apidied to a horse 
whose pedi^'ree can l>e traeeo throufjh many 
<:enerations, the members of wliose family 
have distinguished themselves, an<l are re- 
ecutied in the Englisli “Stud lhK)k/’ a dis¬ 
tinction as great as our “ Peerage ! ” 

Tlie tborouj^hbred is tlie j)roduct of civi- 
lisation ; he is, in fact, tlie equine gentle¬ 
man of the horse tribe. Racing luis lieen liis 
foster-mother, for it lias put to the test his 
breeding, his speed, his jmwer, his endur¬ 
ance, his courage, and his stamina. 

England is the home of the thoroughbred 
horse, and his superiority is recognise<l in 
all parts of the world as the sole source of 
improvement for every variety of the horse 
trilie in Europe and America, save those 
used in the dull useful labours of heavy 
draught. 

There is no mistaking the ponv w ith goo<l 
blood in his veins ; he shows it in his head, 
in his eye, aye, and in the carriage of his 
tail too. He looks a bit neater in shajic to 
the common-bred ixmy ; he is narrow'er too 
—a good point in a boy’s pony. He is, as 
It were, finished oft’ a bit better, without 
losing any of the beauties in bis points of 
the tribe to which he belongs. 

The standard height of a jHiny is fifteen 
liands and dowmwards, or anything measur¬ 
ing under sixty inches at the withers, four 


inches being one hand used in measuring 
horses. 

The best stamp of ]K)ny we can get into 
our mind s eye, as a comiarison for other 
ponies, is the English blood-jxmv, liecause 
lie is the gentleman of ponies. flis jKiints 
are finer and more noticeable than a com¬ 
mon-bred pony. He strikes one at once as 
l)ein" a picture of a pony, showing lots of 
(quality, and looking fit to gallop for a man’s 
life, and it w’ould take a hatful of money to 
buv him. 

'Pile forest-bred pony is a gipsv, compared 
to the gentleman of a pony; luit he is a 
good useful old sort, not a brilliant i>er- 
former, but a plodding old ^neral utility 
pony, fit for any hard wo^, and to l^ 
liought at a reasonable figure out of a 
drove. 

'fliere Is no creature of the universe— 
the female portion of the human race ex¬ 
cepted—in which the lines of l>eauty are so 
exquisitely defined as they are in a well- 
shaped horse. 

“ Dandy Dick,” *^110 blood -jkuiv that has 
the honour to apfiear in the sacred precincts 
of the pages of the B. O. P., is a bright 
bay witn four black legs. He Is bred 
pretty w^ell both sides of his head. His 
father, or, in technical lanmiage, his sire, 
was a little thoroughbred horse, probably 
about fifteen hands in height; and his 
mother—or, lietter still, his <lam—w'as a 
half-bred Welsh pony—a frrst-class one 
though, her father lieing an English cob 
and her mother a pure Welsh iKuiy. So I 
<lo not think that “ Dandy Dick” lias very 


I much to be ashamed of, w hen it is generally 
mlmitted that it takes only two generations 
to make a gentleman. 

I I will run the risk of being ])ut down as 
a mane-and-tail critic of a horse, for these 
I are the points very young |)ersons exclaim 
I about first w’hen they meet a horse. Per- 
! haiis in no part of the pony does that signi- 
I ficant term, “blood”—understanding the 
word as meaning pace, power, endurance, 

I courage, stamina, breeding — show it.'iell 
I more, than it does in the setting-on of the 
I tail. A good jwny will carry his hea<l and 
j tail like a gentleman, and not look as 
I though he were ashamed of himself. 

The tail should be set on in a line with 
I the liack, making the hindquarters look 
squarer and stron^r. In commcm-bred 
I animals the back irom behind the saddle 
' rounds off. and the tail is put on low dow n, 
and carried tucked into the quarters. 

I The length and shape of the tail depends 
, ujKm your own judgment in having it cut. 

: It is entirely a matter of opinion ; some 
people like to see it long, on a level with 
the hocks, others cannot see it cut too 
short. I would only say, shape the tail in 
I character to suit the build of trie pony. 

' A lady who drives some first-cla.ss jKinies, 

I wdienever she buys a new one ber first 
j order is, “Off with his head and tail,’’ and 
’ the jiony’s mane and tail are cut as short as 
j they will go. 

Leave the mane on a sarldle-pony ; it is 
I so uncommonly useful in emergencies to 
I catch hold of, if he tries to shake you oft’. 

I (7*0 be continued.) 



E R H A P S 
most of 


us asso¬ 
ciate the 
idea of a 
b’ar with 
the grizz¬ 
ly of the 
Rockies, 
or the 
fierce de¬ 
nizen of 
Polar re- 
g i o n 8. 
All the same, the In¬ 
dian sj)ecimen, as the 
following w ill show, is 
by no means to be 
despised. I le is of tw'o 
kinds — one the red- 
brow n liear of Cash- 
mere, a native of the 
Himalayas, living chiefly aliout the snow’- 
line, w hich in that range lies at an altitude 
of 15,000 feet; the other is the black bear, 
found on lower slopes, where he haunts 
walnut and apricot trees, and is partial to 
honey. He is found also in the table-land 
of Southern India in the jungles. Both 
kinds sometimes measure as much as six 
feet from the tip of his nose to the end of 
the stump of his short tail. The black 
bear is adorned with a queer, horseshoe- 
6hape<l w'hite mark on the chest, a good 
place at w’hich to aim at him. 

'fhe strength of bears is enormous. One 
constantly comes across natives who have 
l)een brushed out of the way by a rude push 
with the paw’^ of a bear, with the result of 
losing a limb or a part of their jaw. One 


MAULED BY A BEAR: 

A 'FRUE STORY. 

By E. E. Cut hell, 

Author of "The Loet Bell of Bomhan.” etc. 

of the great dan^^ers of the sport of bear¬ 
shooting is that ot getting below the animal, 
w’ho may then charge dow n upon his anta¬ 
gonist. But, ow'ing to their ba<l sight— 
they have queer, small eyes, deep-sunk in 
their heads—and their neediness, which 
absorbs them in their feeding, a bear is by 
no means difficult to stalk, and a far easier 
prey than an ibex, or deer, or tiger. 

My largest bag was once four l>ears in 
one day. It was in Cashmere; we had 
marched ten days across the hills to a val¬ 
ley high up in the mountains, where we 
had pitched our eighty-ixiund tent. I w’as 
alone, accompanied only by two shikaris, 
or native hunters, as guides, a cook, and 
five coolies or porters to carry the tent, my 
bedding, ammunition, and supplies for the 
whole party, for we w ere beyond the reach 
of obtaining anything but milk and occa¬ 
sional poultry. It was the month of April, 
the best season for liear-shooting, for Bniin, 
thin, hungry, and full-furred, has only just 
emerged from his winter hiliemation. 
Rising about 3 a.m., and leaving tbe smoul¬ 
dering camp-tire, w^e climb, under a bright 
moon, a steep pull up a neighbouring peak. 
It is essential to reach our point of vantage 
before the sun is up, as, after sunrise, the 
wdnd blow^s down the mountain, and w'ould 
be letween us and our quarrj'. 

With field-glasses to our eyes we scan 
the panorama, bounded to the north by the 
sharp-cut peaks of snow’ standing out 
clearly in tlie growing tw ilight. The bears 
are now’ returning from their night’s prowl, 
and on a lucky day I have seen as many a.s 
seventeen within a radius of four or five 
miles. When a likely beast is sfiotted hard 
at work unearthing some root or investi- 


j gating a bees’-nest, the stalk follows, ll 
! may be over difficult ground, and mean 
I steady hard work. At last we reach to 
I within a hundred yards of where the bear 
was last seen, and, with a doubled-up 
figure and cat-like steps, peer over the 
point of a rock, with cartridge put in and 
rifle pointed. 

It is all right. Within thirty yards is 
Brother B’ar, unconsciously feeding. But 
ah ! he suspects something, for he rises on 
his hind legs, grunts and sniffs the air. 
Now W’as the time. I fired, aiming at his 
chest. Bruin tumbled over and rolled drovn 
the hill, dead. 

So much for number one. 

Leaving the second shikari to take the 
skin, we made for a point above us, to look 
out for more sport. On turning a corner, 
how’ever, we saw a little alx>ve us a l>ear 
coming towards us. To retire hastily out of 
sight and to struggle up the hill, so as to 
get on lietter terms with the animal, was 
the first thought. Then, with rifle full- 
cock, I jieeped cautiously over the edge of 
a rock, to get a view of my friend. When, 
—is it possible?—I find myself almost face 
to face with Bruin. Our heads nearly 
I touch ! 

! But he was the more surprised of the two, 

I for he had no notion I was anywhere alniut, 

I and he sw-ung slowly round only to receive 
I his death-w’ound, and to topple down the 

I hill. 

Then followed breakfast, and the hot 
hours of the day, spent lying on one’s back 
in the shade, sleeping, or enjoying dreamily 
the wonderful panorama of fold after fold 
of mountain and valley spread out l>efore 
one. It was about four o’clock wdien the 
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sun had begun to go down that I accounted 
for bears number tliree and four. 

About a mile oh' we saw a bear cross a 
patch of snow. After a careful stalk we 
came close ujwii him. But he is not alone ; 
he is feeding in company with another on a 
little plateau between two hills. I get a 
shot at him and he makes oft', excitedly, 
hanging one forearm, 1 after him, with my 
second rifle, as fast as I can go, when a 
whisper from my shikari makes me turn 
my head ! 

“ For the love of Allah, sahib, not that 
way ! There, up that tree ! ” 

1 take his atlvice, and from the tree can 
see over the precipice as to whither my 
wounded friend has gone. Ix), and behold ! 
there he is, resting on the very path I was 
taking, and on the look-out for me, too ! A 
steady shot from my express, and down he 
goes into some birch bushes below him. 

Ke-loading quickly, I look out for him to 
break covert. But in the meantime his 
companion has taken the same path, and as 
he turns and looks inquiringly at me, I get 
a shot at him, and he also makes oft* into 
the covert. 

I re-load, and await the re.sult. Nothing 
emerges from the patch of jungle. So after 
awhile we cautiously approach the spot, 
and the second shikari, seeing something 
lying, throws a stone, and then pronounces 
it dead. And, indeed, upon closer inspec¬ 
tion we find the two bears lying dead side 
by side. 

So it was not for nothing that we had 
killed a snake as we set out from camp that 


morning. Truly the natives might w’ell 
account it a good omen ! 

So much for bear-shooting in the Himala¬ 
yas. It was amongst the great black l>ears 
of the semi-tropical junglesof Southern India 
that the following much more serious adven¬ 
ture befell me, nearly putting an end to me 
altogether, and leaving a gash two inches 
deei) down my thigh for life. 

We w ere a party of tw'o or three, shooting 
in a vast jungle on the banks of a river, 
and found plenty of sambur deer, leopards, 
and a few bears. We beat the iungle by 
means of a small army of coolies, the sports¬ 
men stationing themselves at likely spots 
for the game to break covert. A very large 
black tear lumbered past within shot of 
me. I missed him, and he disappeared 
back again into the jungle. 

Before I had time to pursue him, how¬ 
ever, the bear, heade<l back by the biters, 
c^me down the path straight towards me, 
and in a terrible rage, stalking along on 
his hind legs as he approached me. I 
fired, and hit him, but on he c^me, and in 
another moment, towering above me, he 
had closed with me and knocke<I me dowm 
like a ninepin, draw ing his huge claws 
across me from my shoulder to my thigh. 
But for my wearing a thick w oollen cuml^r- 
biind, or belt, wrapped many times round 
my middle, he must all but inevitably have 
inmred me fatally. 

The bear stood over me growding, like a 
cat playing wdth a mouse. But 1 did not 
lose my presence of mind, and managed to 
get out my hunting-knife, w’hich, with all 
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Problem No. 199. 

By V. (fOUOiAfl. 
SLACK, i 


ab cilefgh 



a b c d e f y h 


' WIIITK. I 4+10=14 pieces. 
White to play, aud mate in three (3) moves 


SOLUTION.S. 

Problem No. 189.—1, K -Kt7, BxKt 
ior a, 6, c). 2, B-K 5 (ch.), K x B. .3, Q 
—B 6 mate.—(a) K-Kt .3. 2, Q—K B 4 
Xch.), K-Q6. 3, Q-K4 mate.-(6) P- 
B5. 2, Q—K B 4 (ch.), K—B 4. 3, Q 
6 mate.—(c) P—K 7. 2, QxP, any 

move. 3, B mates at Kt sq. or K. 5 ac 
•oordingly. Solved by E. Woolhoiise. 


(Continued from page 303.) 

Problem No. 190.—1, R—R 4. 

K—B A. 2, Kt—Q 3 mate. 

K X B. 2, R—Q B 2 mate. 

K—B 6. 2, Kt—K 2 mate. 

K—K 4. 2, Kt—R 5 mate. 

K—K 5. 2, Kt—Q 5 mate. 

K—K 6. 2, R—K 2 mate. 

P—B 7. 2, Kt—K 6 mate. 

P—B 4. 2, Kt—Q 5 mate. 

Problem No. 191.—1, B—Kt 5, KxB 
(oro, 6, c). 2, QxP (ch.), KxQ mate.— 

(a) B—Kt 2. 2, Q—Q 5 (ch.), Kt x Q mate. 
—(6) B—B sq. 2, R—B 5 (ch.), B x R mate. 
—(c) K—K 4. 2, Kt—Kt 4 (ch.), Kt x Kt 
mate. 

Problem No. 192.—1, Q—KKtsq., Kt 
X K P (or cr, 6, c). 2, Kt—Q 3 (ch.), K x P 
(or d). 3, Q—Kt 8 mate, (d) K—B 4. 3, 
Q—Kt 6 mate.— (a) Kt x Q P. 2, Q—Kt 4, 
and 3, Q mates at B 5 or Kt at Q 3 accord¬ 
ingly.—(6) P—B 4. 2, Q—Kt3(ch.), any 
move. 3, Q—Kt 7 mate, —(c) K—B 4. 2, 

Q—Kt 4 (ch.), K—-K 4. 3, Q or Kt mates. 

Problem No. 193.—1, R—K B sq., K— 
Q 5 (or a, 6). 2, Q—Q 3 (ch.), K—K 4. 3, 
P—B 4 mate.—(a) K x P. 2, R—Q Kt sq. 
(ch.), K moves. 3, Q mates at R 8 or K 4 
acc.—(6) P—K 4. 2, R—Q Kt sq., any. 
3, Q mates at Q 3 or K 4 accordingly. This 
is a masterpiece of simplicity and beauty. 

Problem No. 194.—The black P is on 
K B 3.-1, Q—B 2, K—Q 3 (or a). 2, B— 
Q 5, B X B (or 6, c). 3, Kt—B 7 (ch.), K x P. 
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I the strength of despair, I buried up to its 
! hilt in the animal’s chest. 

He staggered a little, and the blood 
I poured ; but he seized me the next minute 
! W'ith his jaws round my thigh, and shook 
I me. The thick goatskin leggings I w'ore 
stuffed up his mouth somew hat, and pro 
I bably saved my leg, but the gash is there 
to this day. 

I managed to get my knife into him again, 
though, at this juncture, and he dropped me, 
only to seize me again, however, this time on 
the shin, which he tore from knee to ankle. 
But he w'as losing blood fast, and dropped me 
a second time. Then he pulled himself to¬ 
gether, as it were, and hml another go at 
me. This time he seized me by the ankle, 

I and bit one of the tendons nearly through. 

A sixteenth of an inch more, and 1 should 
I have been lame for life ! 

' But the bear w^as done for. Faint from 
1 loss of blood, he had to drop me again, and 
I staggered, rolling over. He picked himself 
I up, though, only to fa*fl again, and roll 
I aw'ay some yards from w here I lay, and to 
I fall dead. 

1 He measured six feet from nose to tail. 

So when on his hind legs he could not have 
I stood much less tlian nine feet high. 

I As for me, wounded as I w as, I had to be 
carried some forty miles, across two rivers, 

! in a litter before I could receive medical 
I attention, and narrowly escaped bleeding to 
death. As it was, I lay two months on my 
back, and it w'as a question as to whether 
they w’ould not have to amputate the leg 
that had been so severely mauled by a bear. 


4, Q—B 8 mate.— {b) KxB. .3, Q—Q 3 
(ch.), K moves. 4, P mates accordingly.— 
(c) K—K 4 or P—K 7. 3, Kt—B 7 (ch.), 
KxB. 4, Q—B 4 mate.—(a) Bx P or P— 
I K 7 or B-Q 4. 2, Q-B 5, K—Q 3. 3, Q 
—B 4 (ch.), K—B 4. 4, P—Kt 4 mate. 
The threat is 2, Q—Q 3, and 3, P -Kt 4 
mate. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

P. G. L. F.—Your 3-mover of 14 pieces 
will appear. 

“ Astron.” —Too easy. 

S. SCHETT.-Merfort—Four-mover of 12 
pieces acceptable. 

D. S. M.—The four games show a slight 
improvement in your play. 
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•*N«xt moment hie teeth were rn the celf of one of the men's legs, and hit right hand grasped the baggy trousers of the other. ” 
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CHAPTER X.—TORTURE IS APPLIED IX 
VAIN, AND TRUE LOVE IS NOT TO HE 
DECEIVED. 

W E must return now tntlie resilience 
of Ben-Ahmed at Alustaplui. 
When his son Osman — wlio liad 
seen Hester only once and that tor hut 
a few minutes — discovered that the 
fair slave had fled, his rage knew no 
bounds. He immediately sent for I^‘ter 
the Great and sternly asked him if lie 
knew how the English girl had escajied. 
Their intercourse, we may rimiark, 
was carried on in the same curious 
manner as that referred to in connection 
with Ben-Ahmed. Osman spoke in 
Lingua Franca and Peter replied in his 
ordinary language. 

“Oh yes, luassa, I know,” said the 
latter, with intense earnestness, “she 
escaped ober de wall.” 

“ Blockhead ! ” exclaimed the ii-ate 
Osman, who was a sturdy but ill- 
favoured specimen of Moslem humanity. 
“ Of course I know that, but /fovedid she 
escape over the wall F’ 

“Don’ know dat, massa. You see Is 
not dere at de time, so crni't ’zactly say. 
Moreober, it was bery dark, an’ elx^n if 
Ps dar, 1 couldn’t .see peepil in de 
dark.” 

“ You lie ! you black scoundrel! and 
you know that you do. You could tell 
me much more about this if you chose.” 

“ No, indeed, I don’t lie—if a slabe may 
daF to counterdick his massa,” returned 
Peter, humbly. “ But you’s right when 
you say I could tell you much more. 
Oh! 1 could tell you heap^ more ! 
In de fuss’ place I was sotin’ wid de 
oder slabes in de kitchen, enjoyin’ our¬ 
selves arter supper, w’en we hear a cry! 
—oh my ! how my heart jump ! Den all 
our legs jump, and out we goed wid lan¬ 
terns an’_” 

“ Fool! don’t I know all that ? Now, 
tell me the truth, has the English slave, 
George Fos—Fos—I forget his name—” 
“ Geo’ge Foster,” suggested the negro, 
with an amiable look. 

“ Yes, has Foster had no hand in the 
matter ? ” 

“ Unpos.sible, T t’ink,” said Peter. 
“ You see he was wid me and all de oder 
slabes when de girl goed off', an’ I don’ 
t’ink eben a Englishman kin be in two 
laces at one time. But you kin ax 
im ; he’s in de gardin.” 

“ Go, fetch him,” growled the young 
Moor, “and tell four of my men to 
come here. They are waiting outside.” 

The negro retired, and, soon after, 
four stout Moorish sox.men entei*ed. 
They seemed worthy of their gruff' com¬ 
mander, who ordered them to stand at 
the inner end of the room. As he spoke 
he took up an iron instrument, some¬ 
what like a poker, and thrust it into a 
brazier which contained a glowing char¬ 
coal Are. 

Presently Peter the Great returned 
with young Foster. Osman did not 
condescend to sp^k directly to him, but 
held communication through the negro. 

Of course our hero could throw no 
light on the subject, being utterly 
ignorant of everything—as Peter haS 
wisely taken the precaution to ensure— 
except of the bare fact that Hester was 
gone. 

“Now, it is my opinion,” .said Os¬ 
man, willi a savage frown, “that you 
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ai‘e both deceiving me, and if you don’t . 
tell the truth I will take meiuisto force 
it out of you. ’ 

Saying this lie turned to the brazier 
and pulled out the iron poker to see 
that it was becoming red-hot. The 
countenance of the negro became very 
grave as he observed this, and the mid¬ 
shipman's heart sank witliin him. 

“So you delil)erately tell me,’’ said 
the Moor, abruptly, as hewhi'eled round 
and confronted IVtiu* the (ireat, “that 
you have no knowledge as to where, or 
with whom, tliis ^irl is \ ” 

“ No, ijias.sa,” aiLSwered the negro, 
w’ith .solemn sincerity. “ If you was 
to skin me alive I not able to tell you 
whar she is or who slie is wid.” 

Peter .said no more than this aloud, 
but h(3 added, internally, that he would 
sooner die than give any further in¬ 
formation, even if lie had it to give. 

Osman made a motion with his hand 1 
as a signal to the four seamen, wlio, ad- i 
vancing quickly, seized the ni'gro, ?tnd ^ 
held him fast. One of the men then ‘ 
strip}>ed off' the poor man’s .shirt. At | 
the .same moment Osman drew the ' 
red-hot iron from the Are, and deli¬ 
berately laid it on Peter’s back, the I 
skin of which his.sed and almost cauglit 
tire, 'while a cloud of smoke arose 
from it. I 

The haple.ss victim did not struggle, j 
He was well aware that resistance | 
would be useless. He merely clenclu*d , 
his teeth and hands. But wlien Osman ; 
removed the iron and applied it to | 
another part of his broad back a deep I 
groan of agony burst from the poor 
fellow, and beads of perspiration rolled 
from his brow. 

At first George Foster could scarcely 
believe his eyes. He was almost para¬ 
lysed by an intense feeling of horror. 
Then there came a tremendous re¬ 
bound, Rage, astonishment, indig¬ 
nation, fury, and a host of cognate 
passions, met and exploded in his 
tx)som. Uttering a yell tliat har¬ 
monised therewith, he sprang forward, 
hit Osman a .straight Engli.sh left¬ 
hander between the eyes, and followed 
it up with a right-hander in the gullet, 
which .sent the cruel mon.ster flat on the 
floor, and his head saluted the bricks 
with an efi'ective bump. In his fall the 
Moor overturned the brazier, and 
brought the glowing fire upon his 
bosom, which it set alight—his gar¬ 
ments being made of cotton. 

To leap up with a roar of pain and 
shake oft' the glowing cinders was the 
work of a moment. In the same mo¬ 
ment two of the stout seamen threw 
themselves on the roused midshipman, 
and overcame him—not, however, lie- 
fore one of them had received a black 
eye and the other a bloody nose, for 
Moors do not understand the art of 
self-defence with the fists. 

“ Down with him ! ” shouted Osman, 
when he had extinguished the flames. 

He seized a supple cane, or wand, as 
the seamen threw Fo.ster down, and 
held his feet in the air, after tearing 
off his shoes. 

Wild with fury, Osman brought the 
cane down on the poor youth’s soles. It 
was his first taste of the bastinado. 
The agony took him by surprise, and 
extorted a sharp yell. Next moment 
liis teeth were in the calf of one of the ! 


men’s legs, imd his right hand gras^ieil 
the baggy trousers of the other. A 
compound kick and plunge overtuineii 
them both, and as they all fell into .i 
Iieap, the cheek of one seaman receiv*-ii 
a stinging blow that was meant for tin- 
middy’s soles. 

Things had reached this crisis, aiid 
Peter the Great, having hurled 
his two ius.siulants, was on the point oi 
rushing to the rescue of his friend, 
when the door hurst open, and Ben- 
Ahmed .stood before them quivering 
with indignation. 

“Is this your return for my forliear- 
ance? Begone!” he shouted to hi.s son 
in a voice of thunder. 

O.sman knew his father too w^ell to 
require a .second bidding. He left tie- 
room angrily, and a look from Ben- 
Ahmed sent the four sailors after liin . 

The Moor was too well accustomed to 
his wild son's ways to require any ex¬ 
planation of the cause ot the fi*aca>. 
Just giving one glance at his .slav€\s, to 
make .sure that neither W'as killed, he 
left the room as hastily as he had 
entered it. 

“My poor friinid," exclaimed tie* 
middy, grasping the negro’s hand will: 
a gusli of mingle enthusnism and pity. 
“I trust you have not been much ii:- 
jured Ijy that inliunian brute ” 

“Oh, bress you ! no. It do sinait a 
bit,'’ returned Peter, as he put on lii' 
shirt uneasily, “an’ I’s used to it. 
Geo’gc, you know. But how’s vour pf^^- 
feetf’ 

“Well, I’m not very sure,” repli*d 
Foster, making a wry face as he s .t 
down to examine them. “ How it did 
sting, Peter ! I owe a heavy debt ot 
gratitude to old Ben-Alimed for cuttiiig 
it short. No, the skin’s not danuiged. I 
see, but there are two or three rn ; : 
awful \vales. D’you know, I never 1 
fore this da'y felt sorry that I wasn: 
bom a dog ! 

“ Why’s dat, Geo’ge 1 ” 

“Because then 1 should, have biM i. 
able to make my teeth meet ki you 
fellow's leg, and would have held on I 
Yes, I don’t know what I would not hav*^ 
given just at that time to have been 
born a mastifi*, or a huge 8t. Bernard, 
or a thoroughbred Britisli bulldog, witli 
double the usual allowance of canines 
and grinders 1” 

The negro threw back his head anii 
began one of his silent laughs, but sini- 
denly stopped, opened his eyes wide, 
pursed his lips, and moved nis bmad 
shoulders uneasily. 

“I muss’ laugh eam for some time to 
come,” he remarked. 

“Poor fellow!” said Foster, “1 fear 
you must. I say —lioiv my soles do 
sting ! ” 

“Oh, yes, I knows,” returned Peter, 
with a remarkably intelligent nod. 
“But come. We mus.s’ go an’ see what 
massa’s agoin’ to do, for you bery sure 
he won’t rest quiet till he’s turned ebery 
stone to find Missy Hester.” 

Peter the Great left the room with r. 
brave eff'ort to suppress a groan ; while 
our middy followed with an equally 
valorous determination not to limp. In 
both efforts they were but partially 
successful. 

As Peter had prophesied, Ben-AlmiiHl 
did indeed leave no stone unturned to 
recover Hester Sommers, but there w.ts 



one consideration which checked him a 
good deal, and prevented his under¬ 
taking the search as openly as he 
wished, and that wfis the tear that the 
Dey himself might get wind of what he 
was about, and so become inquisitive as 
to the ciiuse of tlie stir which so noted a 
man was making about a runaway 
slave. For Ben-Ahmed feared—and so 
did Osman—that if the Dey saw Hester 
he might want to introduce her into his 
own household. 

The caution which they had therefoi-e 
to observe in prosecuting the search 
w’as all in favour of the runaway. 

As time passed by, Hester, alias 
Geo’giana, began to feel more at ease 
in her poor abode and among her new 
friends, who, although unretined in 
manners, were full to overflowing with 
the milk of human kindness, so that at 
last the unfortunate English girl began 
to entertiiin positive atleotion for Missis 
Lilly and her black handmaiden. 

Sne also began to feel more at ease in 
traversing the intricate streets of the 
<‘it^', for the crowds that passed her 
daily had evidently too much to do 
attending to their own business to 
l>estow' more than an indifferent glance 
at two negro girls. And if the features 
of one of the two was not according to 
the familiar negro type, it is probable 
that all the inhabitants of Algiers were 
aware of th(^ fact that some of the tribes 
of black i^eople in the interior of Africa 
IX)s.sess the well-formed features and 
coinpanitively thin lips of Euroj)eans. 

As Hester's anxieties about lierself 
began to fibate, however, her desire to 
find out where and how her father was 
})ecame more and more intense. But 
the i)oor child was doomed to many 
months of hoi)e deferred before that 
desire was gnititied. 

Peter the Great did indeed make a 
few efforts to meet with him again— 
sometimes in company with George 
Foster, more frec|uently alone, and 
occasionally he visited Hester—having 
been informed by his sister Dinan 
where to find her—in order to tell 
of bis w’ant of success, and to com¬ 
fort her with earnest assurances that 
he would “ neber forsake her," but 
would keep up a constant look-out for 
her fadder an’ an eye on herself." 

Consideration for the girl's safety 
rendered it necessary that these visits 
should be few and far Iwitween, and of 
course, owing to the .same nece.ssity, our 
middy was not permitted to visit nerat 
all. Indeed, Peter refused to tell him 
even whei*e she was liiding, all the in¬ 
formation he condescended to give being 
that she was safe. 

“■ You see, my dear," said Peter to 
Hester, in a paternal tone, on the occa¬ 
sion of the tirst of these visits, “if I 
was to come yar of tin, raassa.—sj^ecally 
Osman—would 'gin to wonder, an’ de 
moment a man gins to wonder he 'gins 
to suspec’, an’ den he ’gins to watch; an’ 
if it comes to dat, it's all up wid you an’ 
me. So you inus.s’ je.st keep close an’ 
.say nutfin’ till de tide ’gins to turn an’ 
de wind blow fair. De goml Lord kin 
turn wind aii tide when He likes, so 
keep your lieart up, Geo’giana ! ’’ 

As he uttered the last word the negro 
put liis great hand on the girl’s shoulder 
and patted it. 

“ What a good name Geo’giana am,” 
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he continued, bringing his eyes to bear 
on the slender little black creature 
before him ; “ an' w/mt a good nigger 
you would make if on'y you had an 
elegant flat nose an’ bootiful thick lips. 
Neber mind, you’s better lookin’ dan 
Sally, anyhow, an’ no inortiil could guess 
who you was, eben if he was told to 
look hard at you ! ” 

“ But oh, Peter, this is sui;h an 
anxious, weary life,” began Hester, witli 
a trembling lip. 

“Now, hold on dar ! ” mterrupted the 
negro, almost sternly ; “ you mms' not 
cry, whatober you do, for it washes off 
de black. You muss’ larn to cumtroul 
your feelin’s.” 

“I will try,” returned Hester, at¬ 
tempting to smile. “ But it is not that 
I am discontented with my lot, for they 
are as kind to me here as if they were 
my mother and sister, and I like domg 
the embroidery work very much—it^ 
not, that. It is tlie weary waiting, and 
hoping for, and exx)ecting news of my 
darling father—news which never 
comes. 

“Now”, don’t YOU t’ink like dat, 
Geo’giana, but larn to submit—sub¬ 
mit—das de word. De new.s'll come all 
in good time. An’ news alh^rs comes in 
a heap—suddently, so to siiesik, i t neher 
comes slow’. Now, look yar. I w’ants 
you to make me a solum promise.” 

‘‘What is that?” a.ske<l Hester, 
smiling in spite of lier.self at the in¬ 
tensity of her dark friend's look and 
manner. 

“It am dis. Dat you wull neber look 
surprised, nor speak surprised, no mat¬ 
ter howeber much you may /ef>l sur- 
pri.sed.” 

“ You impose a difficult task on me, 
Peter.” 

“Ob course I do, Geo’giana, but as 
your life—an'p'r aps mine, but dat ain’t 
much—depends on it, you’ll see de need- 
ses.sity.” 

“ I will certainly try—for your sake 
as well as my own,” returned Hester, 
fervently. 

“ Well, I t'ink you will, but it ain’t 
easy, an’ I’ll test you some day.” 

It was more than a month after that 
before Peter the Great paid her another 
visit, and, to the poor girl's grief, he 
still came without news of lier father. 
He had been all over the Kasba, he said, 
and many other places where the slaves 
worked, but lie meant to persevere. 
The city was big, and it would take 
time, but “ Geo’giana ” was to cheer up, 
for he would “ fuhrr gib in ! ” 

One morning Peter announced to 
Foster that he w^as going into towui to 
make purchiuses, and he wanted his 
assistance to carry the basket. 

“ Are we going to make another 
search for poor Sommers ? ” asked 
the middy, as he walked along tlie road 
holding one handle of the empty 
basket. 

“No, we’.s got no time for dat to-day. 
I mus.s’ be biujk early. Got time only 
for one will on a friend ob mine. Das 
all.” 

As the negro did not seem inclined 
for conversation, Foster forbore to 
trouble him, but observed, without re¬ 
marking on the circumstance, that, in¬ 
stead of taking their accu.stomed way 
to the market-place, they passed along 
many narrow’, steep, and intricate 
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streets until they reached what the 
midshipman conceived to be the very 
heart of the city. 

“ Dis am de house ob my friend,” said 
Peter, stopping in front of an opening 
w'hich de.soended into a cellar. “ Foller 
me, Geo'ge, an’ bring down de baskit 
wid you. Hallo, Missis Lilly ! Is you 
widin ? ” 

“ Hi ! Das you, Peter de Great ? ” 
came in shi-ill tones from below as they 
descended. 

“ Dumb ! ” exclaimed Peter, with 
peculiar empha.sis, on reaching the 
cellar. “How you do, Missis Lilly? 
Oberjoyed to see you lookin’ so fi'esh. 
Just looked in to ax how you’s gittin’ 
along.” 

Need we say that Peter’s warning 
w'ord was not thrown away on Hester 
Sommers, w’ho was .seated in her comer 
embroidering with gold thread a pair 
of red morocco slippers? But, fore¬ 
warned though .she was, her presence of 
mind w'as put to a tremendous test 
when, all unexpectedly, George Foster 
descended the steps and stood before 
her. Fortunately, while the youth was 
bestowing a hearty nautical greeting on 
Mis.sis Lilly—for his greeting was al¬ 
ways hearty, as w’ell to new acquaint¬ 
ances as to old friends—Hester had 
time to bend over her work and thus 
conceal the sudden pallor followed by 
an equally sudden Hush which changed 
her complexion from a bluisli grey to a 
burnt sienna. When George turned to 
glance carelessly at her she was totally 
absorl)ed in the slipper. 

The negro watched the midshipman’s 
glance with keen interest. When he 
saw that only a passing look was be¬ 
stowed on Hester, and that he then 
turned his eyes with some interest to 
the hole wliere Sally was pounding 
coffee and gasping awajr with her 
wonted energy, he sjiid to himself men¬ 
tally, “ Ho, Dinah, but you am a cleber 
woman! Geo’ge don’t rignise her 
more’n if she was a rigler coloured 
gal! I do b’lieve her own fadder 
wouldn’t know’ her ! ” 

He then proceeded to have a talk 
with Missis Lilly, and while he was 
thus engaged the middy, who had an 
inquiring disposition, began to look 
round the cellar and take mental- 
artistic notes of its appearance. Then 
he went up to Hester, and, taking up 
one of the hnished slippers, examined it. 

“Most beautiful! Exquisite!” he 
said. “ Does it take you long to do this 
sort of thing ? ” 

The girl did not reply. 

“ She’s dumb ! ” said Peter, auickly. 

“ Ah, pool* thing ! ” returnea Foster, 
in a voice of pity. “ Deaf, too, T sup¬ 
pose ? ” 

“Well, I don't know as to dat, 
Geo^e.” 

“ Is this one dumb too ? ” asked the 
middy, pointing to the cotf’ee-hole. 

“ Oh, dear no ! ’ interposed Lilly. 
“Sally a’n’t dumb ; she's awrful sharp 
with ’er tongue 1 ” 

“ She ought to be deaf anyhow, con¬ 
sidering tlie row she kicks up down 
there ! 

“ Come now, Geo'ge, it’s time we was 
goin’. So pick up de baskit an’ go 
aliead.” 

Bidding Missis Lilly an affectionate 
adieu, the two slaves left the cellar, to 
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tlie intense relief of poor Hester, wlio 
scarce knew whether to laugli or cry 
over the visit. She had been so eagerly 
anxious to speak to Foster, yet Inul 
managed to keep her promise in spite 
of the peculiarly trying circumstances. 

“Peter,” said the middy, when they 
had got well out of the town on their 
way nome, “ what made you say ‘dumb’ 
so emphatically when you descended 
into that cellar ? ” 

Did I say ‘dumb’?” returned the 
negro, with an inquiring look at the 
clouds. 

“ You certainly did.” 

“’Phatically, too ?” 


“ Yes, most emphatically.” 

“Well, now, das most remarkibly 
strange ! ” 

“Not so strange as my finding Hester 
Sommers in a coal-hole making golden 
slippers ! ” ' 

At this Peter set down the basket, | 
threw back his head, and took a pro- : 
longed silent laugh. i 

“Now dat is de strangest t’ing ol>all. 
Didn’t I t’ink you not rignise her om* 

bit!” I 

“IVtt-r,” retunipd the inidshipinati, [ 
gravely, “ you ought to know from ex¬ 
perience that true love pierces every 
disguise.” 


“ Das troo, Geo’ge,” said Peter, as he 
lifted his end of the basket and resumed 
the journey. “ Lub is a wonderful t iiig, 
an’ I ain’t sure what might come ob it 
if I was took unawares to see my Aiige 
lica arter she’d bin painted white. 
Put dere’s one t’ing as comforts me a 
leetle, an’ dat is, daf Peter de Great ain't 
de biggest hyperkrite in de world arter 
all, for de way you purtended not to 
know dat gal, an’ de way she purtended 
not to know yow, hab took de wind out 
ob my sails altogidder ! ” 

{To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A S Eginhard had foreseen, it was as a 
captive that Lodwig was held in 
the camp of his sons. Put he resigned 
himself to his fate without complaint, 
for they had left him Karl and Judith. 
And hoping that Heaven would send a 
ray of pity into the hearts of his sons, 
he tru.stea that two of them, at the 
least, w’ould repent. These were Louis 
the German, and Pepin, King of Aqui¬ 
taine. 

Both w^ere men narrow in mind and 
coarse of life—almost savages in fact; 
the first knowing no other passion but 
tlwit of the cha.se, the other being better 
known as Pepin the Drinker; but in 
thetn the fine qualities of the race were 
not entirely wanting. 

Unfortunately such could not be said 
of the eldest son, Lothar, King of Italy. 
He had been associated with liis father 
in the empire, but had been deprived of 
this position on account of the recent 


revolts, and he had conceived against 
him one of those hatreds that never for¬ 
give. He was of a violent, egotistical 
nature, greedy, and above everything 
ambitious. Feigning to be only jealous 
of Karl, he coveted, with quite as much 
ardour, the kingdoms of his other 
brothers. The dream of his life was to 
reunite and absorb in himself the whole 
empire of his grandfather. 

As soon as Lodwig had been received 
with due ceremony, Ganelon sought 
audience of Lothar. Lothar welcomed 
him with a frown that meant much. 
The all-powerful favourite took appa¬ 
rently no notice of his master’s ill- 
humour, but leant and whispered in his 
ear, 

“He who fails once may succeed .a 
.second time. He only w’ants the 
chance.” 

“But how? How?” 

“ In a voyage, for instance ; in a long 


' voyage w’here there may be so many 
accidents.” 

I “ What voyage do you mean ? ” 

; “ Do they not crown emi)erors at 

Aachen 1 ” 

I “ Yes ; well ? ” 

I “ Why not start to-day for Aachen 1' 
I The smile appearcMi again on thf 
fevered face of Lothar; but when 
I Ganelon would have gone into details 
he .stopped him at once. 

“ You are free to act as you like. I 
I will know nothing about it. We shall 
be on the rotid in an hour.” 

I “ In eight hours,” said Ganelon, “ I 
I shall be the first chamberlain of the 
Emperor Lothar.” 

The grand council wus immediately 
summoned, and voted with enthusiasm 
for departure, and the early comnation 
I of Loawig’s successor. 

I “ But,” said the two other sons, “ wlmt 
I about father ? ” 

I “ I have seen him,” said Lothar, “and 
he will consent.” 

Then he talked to Louis the German 
' of the hunting they would have on 
I the road ; to Pepin the Drinker of the 
noble wine they could t^iste as they 
pa.sse<l; and neither Pepin nor Louis 
thought any more of the prisoner. 

Among the nobles of the empire there 
were, however, some who wished to aiN 
I sure themselves of the truth of Lothar’s 
I assertion, and endeavoured to see the 
old emperor ; but the door of the tent 
was closed against them. 

Attracted by the noise, Lodw ig w’ould 
have gone out, but his way was barren! 
by the guards, and as he insisted on 
.sp)eaking to his sons, he was told, 

“ If you are not quiet at once, Judith 
and Karl will be taken away from you.” 

And, subdued by the threat, the old 
man was silent. 

An hour later he was ordered to take 
liis seat in one of those large, heavy 
chariots which at that time were uswl 
for the wounded and women and chil 
dren. Again he obeyed. Karl entered 
first, then Judith and Genevieve. 

Heavy draperies were liung round 
the chariot, so that it became a sort of 
rolling tent. The prisoners had the 
consolation of leing unseen, but they 
could hear the jests and in.sults of the 
soldiers who guarded them. 

As Ganelon had been promised, the 
whole army was on the march to 
Aachen. Put the immense multitude 
w'as delayed by its baggage train, and 
moved too slowly to suit tlie ambition 
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of the future emperor, and he resolved 
to go on in advance with those who i 
seemed best devoted to him ; and with j 
liim he took his two brothers, whom he 
hoped to make his victims. 

A little below Strasburg lay a flotilla i 
of boats and rafts, collected in a hurry. 
The tent was taken from the chariot 
-and erected on one of the boats, and 
a^ain the four prisoners found them- ^ 
selves together. 

In front of the tent was a large space ! 


'* Again the four prisoners 


left for thirty-six rowers, who worked 
in relays of a dozen at a time. 

In a similar bojit, but larger and 
more richly decorated, the emperor^s 
three sons took their places, but, whether 
from antipathy or shame, they kept as 
far from their father’s floating prison 
SIS they could. 

At the close of the second day the 
boats were nwwred opposite Mainz, 
which in those days was called the 
< Jolden Town. At Mainz a grand ban- 
<|uet was given in the ancient palace of 
1 )rusus to the illustrious guests. 

'Phe vast Roman hall was draped 
with precious fabrics, ornamented with 
foliage and Howers, and lighted by a 
hunared living candlesticks, grotesque 
<lwarfs, or half-naked slaves, whose 
ix^rfumed torches were reflectt'd mar¬ 
vellously on the panoplies and trophies, 
tlu^ massive jewellery, and the glitter¬ 
ing gems, on the armour of the atten- 
<laiits erect round the table, and on the 
dazzling costumes of the guests wdio 
reclim^ in antique fashion on heaps of 
costly furs. 

It was a time of robust appetites and 
much drinking, and the three kings did 
full justice to the hospitality. To tell 
liow many amphoras were emptied is 
not needed, nor need w^e catalogue the 
dishes. 

“ (/ount,” said Lothar, who had not 
taken as much as his brothers, but still 
had drunk very much more than wjus 
g<xxl for him, “ when w'e began I asked 
you if it was not at Mainz that there 
lived the astrologer wdio naule such 
wonderfully true predictions for our 
gnindfather, and who wrot(i his his¬ 
tory?” 

“ You did,” said the noble, “ and 
according to your wish 1 have sum¬ 
moned the old man here.” 

“ Why have I not seen him yet 1 ” 

“ For three reasons—his great age, 
liis living far from the town, and his 
illness. He was almost dying la.st time 
I went to him, and it may l)e that he is 
now in another world.” 

.fVnd as the count finished speaking a 
voice was heard— 

“ I am of those to whom it is per¬ 


mitted to reveal the future. I am 
here ! ” 

And, as if he had started from the 
ground, the guests saw the astrologer 
was amongst them. 

Over his long black rol>e with red 
embroidery, fell a mantle of red on 
which the designs on the robe were 
repeated in black. A hood of red and 
black, like that worn to-day by Spanish 
penitents, hid his head and face, and 
allowed only his eyes to be seen. 




found themselves together." 


There was silence. Even the bravest 
could not k«M*p from shuddering. 

The astrologer walked straight up to 
Lotluir, and continued, 

“ It was you who called me here; 
what is it you wdsh ? ” 

“To know the future,” answ'eretl the 
would-be emperor, aft(*r a long pau.se. 
The silence grew' deeper. 


" You who called 


Th(' voice of the astrologer, clear and 
.solemn as if from a trumpet, was heard 
to reply, 

“Those who ;iF*e fui high shall be laid 
low, and those that are low' shall be 
raised on high ! Thus it is w’ritt«‘n.” 

“\yill you tell u.s,” a.sked Lothar, “if 
our father will recover from his fall 
and have his w’ill on us?” 

“ Heaven never takes the part of an 
ungrateful .son.” 

“ Then Heaven w ill take Karl's part.” 


“ Heaven allowed Joseph to be sold 
by his brethren, but he became the 
greatest amongst them.” 

“ Enough ! Enough !” shouted Lothar, 
who expected a flatterer and found a 
judge. 

Louis and Pejiin frowned, and listened 
with eag(u- dulnes.s. The gue.sts and 
attendants seemed turned to .statues; 
(lanelon alone dared to advance to¬ 
wards the mysterious astrologer, and 
seemed trying to recognise him beneath 
his hoocl. 

“ You called me here, Lothar, and you 
must hear me to the end. Heaven pro¬ 
tects the work of Karl, and wills that 
the crown remain on the lietul of his 
son. Heaven protects the empire of the 
Franks, and wills that among all people 
they shall be the first. Woe, then, to 
all hardened traitor.s, but pardon and 
glory to tho.se who have only strayed 
away, who liasten to return to their 
fluty. Were they only one against a 
hundred they will win. That is the 
will of Heaven. If the living are not 
enough, the tombs w'ill open to give the 
Emperor Lodwdg soldiers more invin¬ 
cible ; the dead will come to life ! ” 

A long murmur of fear ran through 
the assembly. Lothar alone dared to 
laugh, but the laugh was forced and 
short, for its sound seemed to frighten 
him. And then he ro.se. 

“ A proof that you are not an im- 
l)o.stor ! ” said he—“a proof this mo- 
im*nt, or I will have you thrown to my 
dogs!” 


me here, Lothar." 


“ l^eliold ! ” .said the astrologer, im- 
pa.ssively. “ S(*<* who comes to threaten 
you in like manner ! Behold, and be 
convinced ! ” 

A knight in complete armour stood 
by the side of the a.strologer. 

How liad he come there ? No one 
knew'. 

Th(‘ astrologer lifted the vizor of the 
knight’s helmet. 

“ Jtoland ! ” exclaimed Clanelon, step¬ 
ping back ajipallerl. 
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“ Roland ! Roland 1 ” was repeated 
round the table, in voices of terror. 

“France and Karl!’' .said the phan¬ 
tom, brandishing the terrible Duraiulal 
which he had just drawn from its 
sheath. 

And in the old hall of Drusus, where 


a few mijiutes before resounded the 
uproarious merriment of the feast, 
there was indescribable tumult. Every 
one rose, int-ending to be the tirst 
to escape. Most were tlrunk, and fell 
as they ran, when they rolled over ejvch 
other and fought, and rose and ran 


i again. The talile was upset, the wine 
I tiowed on the pavement and mingled 
with the blood among the wreckage of 
' the food and finery, and, as at the feiust 
of Balthazar, the lights went out, and 
in the darkness the phantom and the 
astrologer disappeared. 

{To be continued.) 




BIRDS OF NIGHT. 

Bv A Nati ralist, Author of “ Patch,” etc. 


HAT you can Had to look at in that 
lot of varmints lieats me. You 
may look at ’em for a week if it’s any g«*od | 
to you. I wash tliere wasn’t so many of | 
’em, I do. All that lot’s bin killed this i 
year. That one you seem iiuist struck 
with was knocked over last autumn.” 

Half to myself, I mutter, “ Poor things ! 
not much harm have you done.” 

“ What, you mean to say a g(K>d word 
for them owls ? Surely, man alive, you 
must he going daft. ” 

“ I do, and what’s more, if tins estate 
belonged to me, not one of these birds 
should l>e spread-eagle<l out here.” 

“ Well, all I can say, Mr. Who-ever-you- 
are, is, you don’t kn(»w nothing aViout it. 
Tliey’re varmints. (Jwls or hawks, or n(»- 
thing of that sort never did any good nor 
never will; but you can look at ’em, and 
keep on Iwkin’ at ’em. You won’t get any 
g(H)d out of that lot.” These were the 
sentiments on the whole family of raptores 
—birds of prey—which tlie keeper shared 
with nearly all of his calling. 

As a field naturalist, I will jwiss over the 
eagle and snow owls—they are such rare 
visitors to England, and their home is in 
other lands — and will try to give some 
description, from personal ol)servation, of 
the meml>ers of the owl tribe more com¬ 
monly found in this country. 

The sun has gone down, leaving an after¬ 
glow which throws a llooil of soft light 
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over the landscaiw. The old farmhouse 
and buildings, surrounded by large elms, 
are enveloped in a purple haze, which 
affords much enjoyment to the lover of 
nature, wlH>se reverie is undisturbed. 
Silence is only broken by the tinkling of 
distant sheep l)ells and the occasional bark¬ 
ing of the shepherds’ <logs. With measure<l 
Happing flight out from the farm comes the 
l>eautifully bufl -marked, white-breasted, 
dark-eyed f>am owl, with his curious 
elongated, almost heart-rdiaped face. He is 
now overhead, and you can hear his hissing 
scream as he passes into the meadows, 
where he works the fiehls like a ix)inter. 
Shortly he is joined by his mate. They have 
not long to hunt for a meal : for suddenly 
dropping down he has a mouse in his claws 
and Ills mate has another. liack they go 
to their young ones that are not (piite able 
to fly, and are looking out for their jiarents 
like so many cats, to which they liear a 
striking resemblance. Their ap|>etites are 
gooil, but they have not long to wait, for 
mother and father owl are ott’ and hunting 
again almost immediately; .and nearly 
through the whole night long they thus 
continue to fulfil their paternal duties. 

Only those .acquainted with country life 
would credit the numl>er of tlitt’erent kinds 
of mice to lie met with in the grass fields. 
The short-tailed, stout-lsalied mea<low- 
mouse, c.alled by the country peo])le the 
dog-mouse, in size resembling a young rat, 


tl^e wood-mouse, and the shrew-mouse .* 10 ? 
ail found there. These, together with the 
l>arn or house-mouse, are the chief soim-e 
of food for owls and their young all the 
year round. I cannot say that these are 
their exclusive <iiet, for, as you can see 
from their castings, thev occasionallv eat 
i)irds. 

If you come ui)on .a bam owl in tlie day¬ 
time. perched on .a rafter in some out¬ 
building, or sitting on the grate of your l>e(i- 
room, as you are dressing some mominj:, 
which haven he has re.ache<l by flying down 
the wide old-fashioned faniihouse chimney 
—this is not of so unfrwment occurrence 
as you might think—he will look at you in 
.a wonderfully wise m.anner, and if you 
steadily return his gaze, it is very comical 
to see what strange antics he will play, 
l»obbing up and doM u and twisting his hea»l 
from side to sitle. Should you try to make 
a nearer acqu.aint.ance with him, he will 
look at you for a moment and then de 
liber.ately turn over on his Iwick, with Ills 
cl.aws drawn upon his breast, hwking the very 
ucture of helpless innocence. not nick 
lim up unless your hand is protected oy a 
stout leather glove, for, in spite of liis 
appearance, he is a brave binl and a 
iletermined fighter, ami. like a cat, is no 
foe to lie despised when he is on his 
liack. 

If you c.atch him, .and t.ame him by kind¬ 
ness and patience, you w ill find him a 
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most amusing {jet wlien you have obtained 
hia confidence, as I liave done, and as you 
«‘an do, if you really have an interest in the 
matter. Birds are not slow to judge wlie- 
ther'you liavc or no. 

The bird, that by daylight looked a 
humped-up bunch of feathers, stands before 
you in the evening a bright, active creature, 
with his breast shining like satin, and his 
l)eantiful dark eyes watching all your move¬ 
ments. He will then come at your call, 
and perch on your liand or chair, and is 
<|uite fond of having his head stroked like a 
cat. 

I am pleased to say that farmers regard 
bam owls with favour, and will not have 
one of their liest friends molested if they 
can help it. 


Summer is ^ne. The w'ind solw and 
siglis through the bare branches of the trees 
wliich have lost their leaves. Evening 
comes ipiickly upon us. It will l»e a wild, 
gusty night, for the setting sun is sur¬ 
rounded by heavy masses of storm-cloud. 
This is the best hunting-time for the brown 
owls, and they choose iis their hunting- 
grounds grand, park-like, feni - covered 
stretches Avhich have dotted over tlieir sur¬ 
face, singly or in clumps, tlie remains of 
fine old oak and beech trees, made grey 
and liolhnv, torn and twisted hy the ravages 
of time. These wrecks of the inonarchs of 
a forest of fonner ages, serve sis homes and 
resting-places for that feathered Friar 


Tuck of the woods, the hold brown owl and 
his relative the long-eared owl. Both of 
the.se frequent the same haunts ; where 
: you see one you may expect to find the 
other. 

There he sits, low down, close b) the trunk 
of that old beech. He has just come 
I out from his liednsim, and is not yet quite 
I wide awake. at him well. ’ He is a 

bird of stunly make, his lieail, which is 
I more nniinled than those of the other kinds 
1 of owls, being large and well set on liis 
shoulders. 

' His brown, grey colour, flecked here and 
there with white, harmonises well with the 
tninks and branches of the gaunt, -vveather- 
, beaten trees ; one of his eyes is wide open, 

I the other completely closed. He glances 
np and down. The next moment he 
stretches one leg out as far as he can, and 
! the wing over it to the fullest extent, and 
then repeats these movements on the other 
side. So far, so gootl, but his toilet is 
not yet complete. Next, raising Iwth his 
wings well up over his bac‘k, he fans them 
backwards and forv anls for a few seconds, i 
Then he shakes himself with his feathers 
pufled out, making him look double his 
natural size ; and puts on the finishing 
touches hy running his wing feathers 
through his hill. 

He is now ready for action. His hlue- 
hlack eyes are wide ojieii and he is otf on 
the forage, rieariiig the tree tbps, he Hits 
here and there, to right and left, over the 
more open ])Jiits, now higli up, now close 


to the ground. He has caught sight of 
some creature and hangs for a monH‘nt in 
his flight. Down he goes with oiitstretchecl 
w'ings, and the next moment rises with 
a young rabbit whose mother's w'arning 
stamp came too late for him. His squeak 
when the owl gripped him has w’amed the 
others, who dasli off to their burrows at the 
top of their speed. The owl returns to his 
mate, who salutes him with a loud hoot. 
After tliey have finished that slight repast 
they will both hunt tlirongh the night, and 
keep ou calling to each other. 

In suitable localities their hooting can be 
heard far ami near, as the brown owl is a 
common bird. They store up for future 
use all that they catch excepting what is 
necessary’ to supply their immediate wants. 
In some weathers I am positive thcN' cannot 
hunt, for if any member of the owl family 
gets its plumage wet it is in a sorry plight. 
The poor bird is w retched and will not eat 
till it liJis loosenc<l out its matted feathers. 

When they are dry. and shake themselves, 
a powdery dnst flies out from them. They 
dust them.selves like |>oultiy, rolling first 
on one side and then on the other, kicking 
and striking with their feet in the very 
heiglit of enjoyment. I give my j)ets aliout 
a quart of sifted road-sand on a thick sheet 
of brown ]»aper. As a rule the early morn¬ 
ing is the time for their dust-bath.* They 
drink very sparingly, only taking one (ir 
two sips at a time. 

(To be continued.) 


THE .ArASTEU OF THE SHELL: 
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O N the Monday before Railsford^s 
Sports, Ainger and Bamworth sat 
rather dismally conning a document 
which lay on the table between them. 

It was Smedley’s report of the School 
Sports held the Saturday l>efore, and 
was sufficiently alarming to dishearten 
any ordinary reader. 

“ * The Mile Raee. Smedley^ 1. Brans- 
combe a. Time 4 min. 50 sec.’ Whew ! ” 
said Ainger, “ I can’t l>eat that ; 4.52 is 
the shortest I’ve done it in, and I doubt 
if I could do that again.” 

“ Fiddlesticks I If you don’t do it in 
4.48 you deserve to be sent home to 
the nursery. But do you see Brans- 
coinbe gave up before the end 1 That’s 
odd. I rather thought he was the better 
man of the tw'o.’’ 

“Branscorabe seems to be down on 
hi.s luck altogether this term,” said 
Ainger. “ I fancy lie hasn’t a very^ sw eet 
time at Bickers’s.” 

“ But he ought to have won the mile, 
for all that. He’s got the longest legs 
in (irandcourt, and used to have the best 
wind.” 

“ Gone stale,” .said Ainger, “ and growl¬ 
ing too fast. Why he must be as tall 
fis Kailsford already ; and he’s good for 
an inch or so more.” 

“ Poor beggar ! But what about the 
High Jump r’ 

*^High Jump ? Smedley and Clip- 
stone a tie, 5 feet 4l.” 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STOKY. 

Bv T.altjot Baines Kked, 

[ Dwj icith a Bad yaine,” '• The Fifth Form at Bt Domi) 
CHAI’TER XVI.—CHALLEN(;iN(i THE RECORD. 

“ Thank you,” said Barnworth. I 
may as well scratch at once. I once 
jumped that, but that was in the days 
of my youth.” 

“ fiddlesticks ! If you don’t clear 5 
foot 5 you deserve to be sent home to a 
daily governess,” said Ainger, laughing. 

“ And, by the w^ay, I hear Wake has been 
jumping finely lately. Mind he doesn’t 
do it for you.” 

“ Wake had better mind his own busi¬ 
ness,’’ responded Bamworth. “ I, a pre¬ 
fect and a very great person in this 
house, should gi*eatly resent it if a Fifth 
form fellow beat me at the jump. 
Upon ray word I’d give him 100 lines.^ 

“ ‘ Cricket Ball. C’lipstone 77 yards.’ 
What a poor throw' ! Felgate is sure to 
beat that, at any rate.’’ 

“Not if he can help,” said Barnworth. 

“ In fact, if I were you, I would either 
scratch him, or see some one else is in 
too, to make sui-o of it. Unless you do, 
we lose it ’’ 

“ Do you mean he’d throwr short on 
purposed’ 

“My clear fellow’, you are just lie- 
^inning to perceive wliat anyb<xly who 
isn’t a bora simpleton would have seen 
for himself a w c^ek ago.” And Ainger’s 
brow c^lnudecl. 

“I’ll enter myself, then,” .said he. 

“No you won’t ; enter Stafford. Staf¬ 
ford won’t get the mile, which you wnll. 

A little success may keep him with us ; 


etc , ftr. 


otherwise the (xlds are he may go over 
to tlie enemy— a/ias your friend Fel¬ 
gate.” 

Ainger wrote Stafford’s name clown 
there and then. 

In this w’ay the tw’o friends went 
througli the list. It was a .strong 
record to beat, and if they wei-e doubt¬ 
ful of themselves they were still more 
doubtful of some of their juniors. 

For instance, Arthur, if he meant to 
win the Long Jump under 16, would 
have to clear 15 feet 8 inche.s ; and 
Dimsdale, to secure the 100 Y^arcls un¬ 
der 15, would hav'c to do it in 13 
seconds. Tilbury wa-s scife for the 
Cricket Ball in his chuss ; and Arthur, 
if he took care, miglit l>eat Smith’s re¬ 
cord for the Shcdl Half-mile. Most of 
the otlier events were decidedly doubt¬ 
ful, and it wmis evident the week which 
remained w’oulcl need to be u.sed well, if 
the ambitious attempt of lUiilsford’s 
house w’as to succeed. 

By no means the least interested 
peruser of the list w hen presently it w as 
j posted up on the Common lloom door 
w'as Ruilsford himself. 

For a \v<H‘k or two past he hacl be(*n 
as nerirly happy as he could be in tlie 
congenial w'ork of training and encou¬ 
raging the youthful athletes of his 
house. He had felt draw'n to them and 
they to him by quite a new bond of 
sympathy. He spared himself in no- 
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thing for the common ciiuso, and liis 
enthusiasm was, as miglit be expe<.'ted, 
coutjigious. 

Theie was quite a competition to se¬ 
cure his services. No sooner was lie 
done “nursing” Ainger round the mile, 
than Wake wanted him, if he didn’t 
mind, to show liiin the way ov(‘r the 
bar for tlie high jump ; and before, by 
his precept and example, he had helped 
the r ifth form boy to within an inch of 
Branscombe’s best performance, Artluir 
and the Baronet were besieging him to 
coach them over the “ Shell ’ hurdles. 

He hiid his reward in the im})roved 
“ form ” of the house in almost every 
department. Arthur, who started work 
at the hurdles with his chin, so to speak, 
on his knees, had now le,arm‘d to 
straighten his back and pick iin his step 
after each jump. Digby had become 
quite a neat “ place kick.” Even Ainger 
lijid learned a thing or two .'ibout hus¬ 
banding his “wind;” and Tilbury, 
thanks to steady drilling, had contrived 
to pitch the cricket-ball so Jis to com¬ 
bine the maximum of “go” with the 
minimum of waste. As for the “ Babies,” 
they could do next to nothing if he 
wasn’t looking on; and it gratified 
their little souls immensely to see that 
he devoted as much attention to them, 
every bit, as to their more heroic 
seniors. 

“ There are one or two of th<*se records 
we shall not beat,” said the mastfu’ to 
Ainger ; “ but the majority of them we 
should be able to manage.” 

He spoke so hopefully that Aing(‘r’s 
spirits went up decidedly. 

A tinal overhaul of the list was ma(h‘, 
and the times registered eoinpar(‘d with 
the times on the school list. In otu* or 
two cases Railsford advised tluit a 
second man should be run with :i good 
start in order to force the pac(‘, and 
through one or two names belonging 
to hopeless tritlers or malcontents he* 
quietly passed his pencil. 

“ I see Statlord has ent(:‘red for the 
cricket-hall,” said he, “as well as Fel- 
gatc ; how is that ] ” 

“ We should lose the cricket-hall 
otherwise,” said Ainger. “ Felgate may 
do his best if some one is against him, 
but he won’t if he’s the only man in for 
us. He has no interest in the Sports.” 
llailsford’s face clouded. 

“ Is Stafford the best man to enter ? 
Should not you or Barnw'ortli go in 1 ” 

“ I think not, sir. Stafford made some 
good practice yesterday, and can beat 
the school record as it is.” 

During the next few days every spare 
moment at Railsford’s house was used 
in preparing for the great trial of Satur¬ 
day. Nor, strange to say, did the school 
work suffer in consequence. The idlers 
in the Shell, being in the way of spurts, 
took a sudden spurt of interest in class 
—partly for fear of being excluded by 
detention or otherwise from Saturday s 
celebration, and partly because the 
healtliy condition of their bodies liad 
begotten for the time being a healthier 
condition of mind. Arthur and the 
Baronet actually knew their syntax 
for two days running, and the astound¬ 
ing phenomenon of a perfectly empty 
de^ntion-room occurred on both the 
Friday and the Saturday. 

The latter event was specially satis¬ 
factory to Railsford, as he was able to 


secure the services of Monsieur Lablache 
as assistant-judge—not exai.'tly a popu¬ 
lar appointment, but, failing any bet¬ 
ter, one which fellows had to make the 
best of. 

The house rose that Saturday moi n- 
ing with a full sense of the crisis which 
W'as upon it. Despite Felgate's sneers, 
and the jealous ridicule whieli tloat«*d in 
from outside on their efforts, they felt 
that they stood face to face with a great 
chance. Their reputation as a house 
was on its trial ; they were boycotted 
by the Doctor, and held up as a warn¬ 
ing to evil-doers. They resohed to 
make themselves a warning to good- 
and evil-doers alike that day, and show 
the Do<rtor and every one else tliat the 
spirit was not yet knocked out of them. 

The half-holiday at Railsford’s, as we 
have said, began under the new v'ijime 
immediately after breakfast, and endt*d 
at one o’clock, so that the farce of morn¬ 
ing school did not interpose to chill the 
ardour of the combatants. The whole 
house Jissembled in llaiinels in honour 
of the occasion. 

The weather was very much like what 
the school had had a week ago ; if any¬ 
thing, the ground was hardly in quite 
as good condition. At any late, it was 
felt that, as far as externals w'ent, the 
test between the tw'o days’ peiform- 
ances would be a fair one. 

True, there was something a little 
chilly about the t‘uipty field. The usual 
inspiriting crowd of partisan sp«‘ctators 
w'as absent, and tlie juniors of Railsford, 
who usually had to fight for front plae(*s, 
felt it a little dismal when they dis¬ 
covered that they could occupy Jiny 
position they liked—even the ladi(‘s’ 
stand. 

Arthur was very angry w ith hinisvlf 
fui- not getting Daisy down for the oc¬ 
casion. Her presence would have lent 
undoubted prestige both to himself and 
Dig, as well .as to Railsford ; and if she 
could have given tin* jirizes .afterw’ards 
it w'ould have been a magnificent family 
affair. He bemoaned this omis.sion to 
Railsford himself as he walked dowui 
with him to tlie Fields. 

“ She's good-looking enough, you 
know',” explained he. “ The lellow's 
would be sure to have cheered her, and 
slie and you and Dig and I could have 
had a stunning blow-out in our study 
afterwards. I say, Marky—1 mean Mr. 
Railsford—would it be worth putting 
the Sports off till next Saturday and 
getting her down I We might scrape 
up a few more girls. Maple s ^ot a 
sitser or cousin, or something ot the 
sort, and there’s Dig’s aunt we could 
get hold of, and Toby Sherriff—Sherriff’s 
sister.” 

Railsford smilingly suggested that, 
great as w'ould be the advantage of 
the presence of this galaxy of beauty, 
the Sports could not well be post¬ 
poned. I 

Arthur thought it was a mistake, and i 
confided his opinions to a few intimate , 
friends, who all agreed the fe.stivities 
Scodly lacked a few parasols and bonnet- 
strings. It is true that just before the 
Ixdl rang for the first event Mrs. Hast¬ 
ings, the charwoman, did stroll down 
with a jmil in her hand, and hover 
about a bit to see the opening race. But 
she had neither parasol nor bonnet- 
string, and her presence was not 


d(*emed to compensate for the general 
absence of the fair sex. 

However, just Ix^fore proceedings 
bi*guu, the wished-for excitement m;i.s 
suppliwl by three most unexjieeted 
arrivals on the course. 

The first w-jis that of the DcK:toi*s 
niece, w ho, having w^atched the School 
Sj>orts a week iigo w’ith gi'cat interest, 
and being secretly rather sorry for the 
misfortunes w'hich hiul overtaken Rails¬ 
ford s house, saw no reason w-hy sh»* 
should not take her accustomecl place 
in the st.and to-day. 

The boys w’ere just in the mood to 
appreciate this little act of chivalry, 
and as she shyly walked up to the pavi¬ 
lion they welcomed her with a cln*er 
which brought the blushes to her cheeks 
and a smile of half-frightened plea.suiv 
to her lip.s. Boys who had .seen her 
every day foi* the last three months in 
eha])<*l suddenly discoveretl tliat she 
was simply eharming ; they grcct^xl 
In*!* much as mortals in distress would 
greet the apparition of the grxxl fairy, 
and fifty cluimpions tlit'ie and then 
were rt'ady to do battle foi* her, juid 
only wisln‘d they had the chance. 

“ She’s a stunner, isn t she ! ’ shrieked 

Dig. 

“ Daisy's not a pateh on her ! ” yellt‘<l 
Arthur. 

“ Clear the way there 1 Make nxxn. 
you fellowr.! Three* cheers for Miss 
Violet! ” 

Amid these elemonstrntions Miss 
Violet was escortt*^! to tin* seat of 
lionour, and when pi-est*ntly Railsford 
liim.s(*lf came upand i)res»*iitt-<l her with 
a programme, and thanked lier on he- 
half of the house for so kindly coming 
to see* their sports, the fellows cln‘ere<l 
again, ainl ga\’e one cheer moie for 
“ Marky.’’ 

The e*xcite‘ment e>f this arri\al was 
liardly passeul when anotln-r tigure ap- 
jxeared on the sct*ne, liardly Je.ss iin- 
poi-tant or less pe^pular. 

This was no other than Smealle^y, the 
school capUiin, who Inid askenl and eeh- 
tiiinexl sjieeial lea\ e from Mr. Rex^ to 1 h* 
present as representing the soh<x)l on 
the oce*asioii. 

He wjis still indignant at the dis¬ 
abilities imposed upon the rival liouso ; 
and though he by no means wished it 
success in its ambitious project of Ideat¬ 
ing the school record, his sense of fair 
play told him that if no one w iis on the 
ground to represent the other houses, 
they would compete at a disadvantjxge. 
If it went out that the school captain 
had been present, every om?, at any 
mte, w'oukl have to admit, there luul 
been fair play and no opening for dis¬ 
pute, w'hatever the result might be. 

So Smedley, although it might be to 
see his owui record beaten, came dow’ii 
to the fields that morning. There w as 
a little uncertainty as to his reception 
at first. For Riiilsford’s wfis in an 
Ishmaelitish mood ; and w^as ready 
call everybody an enemy who w asn't on 
its side. 

But when Ainger was heard to say, 

“Hurrah! he^ a regular brick to 
come and back us up like this ! ” every¬ 
body jumped to the correct view of 
Smedley’s motives, and cheen*d liim 
scarcely less enthusiastically than they 
had just now' cheered their “Queen of 
Love and Beauty.” [T only 
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“ [ only wish h(^ was in his Hannols,” 
said Arthur, “and would run tho mile 
asfainst us. It would ho something 
like to li ^k him oH'liis own stride.” 

Arthur was rather proud of his ath¬ 
letic slang. What he meant was that he 
would sooner see Ainger win the 
mile against Sraedley himself > 

than against Smedley’s time. ^ 

“ Never mind, he’s going to ( 
be the judge, do you see I I say, i 
old man, you and I 'll liave to A 
- sit up now.” fpy 

'Phis w:ts the universal ertect 
of the captain’s presence. Per- 
^ haps he hardly realised himself 

what an advantage his pre- 
sence was conferring on his 
^ rivals. 

The rirst event on tin? ])rogramme 
was the “Babies’” hundred yards, for 
which our friends Bateson and .lukes 
were entered, with the serious record 
of twenty-two seconds to beat. 

They were both a little pale and 
nervous with the excitement of opening 
the ball, and looked round wistfully, 
tirst at Railsford, then at Smedley, 
where he stood watch in hand at the 
winning-post, and then up at the lady’s 
stand. 

Now, youngsters,” siiid Kailsford 
“do your very best. You ought both 
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of you to run it unrior twenty seconds. 
Are you ready now '! Off! " 

The floo<i-gates were oj>ened now ; 
and from this moment till the end of 
the sports Kaiisford's kept up a con- 
tininil roar. 

Both Bateson and Jukes had little 
difficulty in registering a doubl<‘victoiy 
for their house. Bateson covered the 
ground in nineteen seconds and Jukes 
in twenty-one. 

WliiJe the cheers for this initial vic¬ 
tory wore in full cry, the third of that 
morning’s Jipparitions came ujx)!! the 
scene. This was no other than Mr. 
Bickers, at sight of whom a cliill fell 
upon tlie assembly. What did he want 
there 1 Hfuln’t he done them harm 
(;nough ? Who asked him to come ? 
Why wasn’t he making his ov/n h llows 
miserable instead of coming here and 
spoiling their fun ? 

Fellows had not the hardihood to hiss 
him, as one or two suggested, l^ut 
they gave vent to their emotions by 
going on cheering Bateson and Juk(‘s 
till their throats were sore, and till 
those two small heroes, fully convinced 
the applause was all on account of their 
exploit, looked quite plea.sed and wa^•ed 
their straws condescendingly in acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

Mr. Ihckers, after looking round him, 
and taking in the scene gener;illy, 
walked up to the hniies’stand. Fellows I 
dropped l)ack sullenly to make room | 
for him, although one or two j^relended 
not to notice him and continued to 
stand and shout ‘‘ Bateson ! “ Jukes I ' 

until he pushed tluMii aside. 

“Grood morning, Mi.ss Violet,” .said he, 
lifting his hat. “I did not expect to 
.scje you liere.” 

“ Didn’t you, Mr. Bickers ? I*m going 
to see all the events. They have just 
run the first race, and Bateson and 
Jukes have both beaten the boy in 
your house who won last week. Ha\ cni’t 
you a programme ? Mr. Railsford will 
give you one.” 

“Thank you. I’m not staying lon^. 
It will be rather dull for vou, will it 
not?” 

“Dull!’’said Miss Phyllis, laughing. 

“ / don’t think it dull, thank you.^’ 

Mr. Bickers walked off. How the 
fellows continued to cheer Bateson and 
Jukes as he passed ! And how they 
were ready to kiss the ground of the 
good fairy who had stooa up for them 
against their enemy. 

“I say!” said Arthur, between the 
frantic cheers for the “ Babies ; ” “I 
wish she was dame of our house I 
Daisy’s a fool to her ! ” 

Mr. Bickers walked slowly into the 
enclosu re, watched by every one. Ilails- 
ford greeted him with a nod, and then 
walked off to the starting-post to pre¬ 
pare for the next race. The prefects of 
the house looked another w’ay, and 
Smedley was busy comparing his watch 
with that of Monsieur. 

“Smedley,” said Mr. Bickers, “how 
<-.ome you to be here ? You ought to l>e 
in your house.” 

“ [ have an exeat, sir,” said the eup- 
taiii. 

“ From the Doctor ? ” 

“ From Mr. Hoe.” 

“Mr. Roe can scarcely be aware that 
I have refused a similar application to 
i)oys in my own house.” 


Yke Soy’^ Ovvi) Pkper. 


Smedley made no reply to this obser¬ 
vation, about which he had nothing to 
say. 

“ You had better go in, Smedley. I 
will explain to Mr. 

Smedley looked at him in blank 
astonisliment. It sounded more like a 
jest than .sober earnest. 

‘‘ I have my master’s (‘xeat,’’ lie siiid ; 
“ if he or tin* Doctor cancels it I shall 
go in at once, sir. ” 

It was Mi*. Bickers s turn to stare 
now. He had overdone it for once in a 
way. His genius for interference liacl 
carried him a step too far : and, with a 
“ Very good, Smedley,’’ in tom's which 
were meant to be ominous, he turned 
away and j)roceeded to where Railsford 
was. 

It was to speak to Railsford that he 
had come out into the liidds that morn¬ 
ing. His int(‘rvi(‘w.s with Miss Violet 
and the cantain Juul been by th(‘ way. 

Railsford was busy marshalling th(* 
competitor's for the “ Shell ’’ Quarter- 
Mile, of whom tlnu-e wt*r(‘ an unusual 
number. He was too much cngross(*d 
to notice Mi*. Bickei*s until that gen¬ 
tleman called him by name. 

“ I want a word with you, Railsford,’’ 
said Mr. I>ick(*rs. 

“ Now then, toe the line and be ready. 
B{‘ careful about fouling. Ai*(^ you 
l eady ? ' 

“Railsford, 1 want a word with you.’ 

Railsford looked sliai*ply rfiund and 
perceived wlio tlie intriidci* was, 

“I can’t speak to you now, Mr. 

I Bickers, Fin busy. Now, boys, are you 
I all ready? Oil!" 

And he started to lun beside the 
rac(\ 

Mr. Bickers i^ut as cheiu ful a faec on 
this little* i-ebutl' as he ceuild, and jire- 
.sently walked across to tie* Minning- 
post to make another attemjit. 

The race had been well won by Til¬ 
bury, who had h<*aten the school re¬ 
cord hollow, and shown himself a long 
way ahead of his fellow-runners. He 
of course came in for an ovation, which 
included a “M'ell run ” from Smedley, 
and a “ Bravo, indeed ” from Railsford, 
which he ^ allied specially. 

It was whili* he was receiving these 
friendly greetings that Mr. Bickers 
once more approached Railsford. 

“ Now you have a moment or two to 
spare,” he began. 

“ I’ve not a moment to spare,” said 
Railsford, irritated. “ What do you 
want ? ” 

“ I want you to look at this letter. It 
concerns you.” 

And he produced an envelope from 
his pocket. 

“ Give it to me,” said Railsfoi I. “ I’ll 
read it when I’ve time.” 

“ No, thank you. I want you to—” 

“Rin^ the bell for the High Jump,” 
said Railsford, turning his back. At the 
signal the whole company closed in a 
solid phalanx round the poles. For the 
High Jump was one of the grccat events 
of the day. Mr. Bickers became mixed 
up in the crowd, and saw that it was 
hopeless to attempt further parley. He 
turned on his heel and the fellows made 
a lane for him to pass out. 

As lie got clear, and began slowly to 
retreat to his own house, the l>oys 
raised a loud defiant cheer. But 
whether this was to hail his departure 


or to ^reet the appearance of Bamworth 
and M ake, leady stripped for the fray, 
it would he difiicult to say. 

But, whichever it was, Mr. Bickers 
seemed by no means discomfited. He 
turned and caught sight of the head and 
shoulders of his rival towering among 
his boys, and he smiled to himself and 
tapped the letter in his hand. 

“ Not a moment to spare ! ’ said he to 
himself. “ Good. We can wait. You 
may not be in such a hurry to get rid of 
me when you do read it; and your dear 
l)oys may change their minds about their 
hero too, ’ added he, as a fresh cheer, 
mingled with a “Huzza for Railsford,” 
M^as wafted across the fields. 

(To be coniintied.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Thi: (Ioiidon Anniversary. 

Thk s]>e(*inl fiirn*ral service in coninicniora- 
tioii of (ieneral (Gordon's death was held on 
the afternoon of January 24th at 8t. Paul’s, 
R'lton Square, at o p.m. There w€‘re pre¬ 
sent alxmt 2iX) })ersons, mostly friend.s of the 
deceaseil otlicer. The Rev. H. AValler. an 
ohl ])ersoiial friend of General tronhm, 
])reached the sennon, and after the discourse 
read the following sw(»rn t«‘stiinony of one 
I of tlie loyal sergeants who was present at 
(ieneral (i«»rdon's death, and which w;i>i 
! coniinunicated to Lieut. Gordon, nephew of 
! tiu* late general. Tlie sergeant said he 
; wiis formerly in the garrison of BerU'r. hut 
j escajiod at its fall to Kliartoiim, where he 
was one of four sergeant-orderlies to (ionlon. 

: He was on duty on the 2(jth January, and 
was witli (iordon on tlie “ look-out " on the 
; toji of the ]»alaee. (iordon the evening 
I hei’ore warm'd tiie ]»eo]>le that he had seen 
I a great deal of extra excitement going on 
I ill the rebel camp, and that unless a gtxxi 
I resistance were made that night the town 
, would fall. As the morning star n>se the 
' reU'ls imule a feint at a portion of the 
I defences under Ferag Pacha with the black 
troops ; but at the same time they direetetl 
tlieir full attack at the defence coiuinandeil 
by Hassan Bey Ben Assereh w’ith the oth 
liegiment of Fellaheen, and succeedetl in 
getting into the town. AVhen Gordon ht*ar<l 
the reliels in the town he said, “ It is all 
finished; to-day Gordon will l>e killed.” 
and went downstairs, followed by tlie four 
sergeants, wdio took their rifles with them. 
He took a chair and sat down on the right 
of tlie ]>alace door, the four sergeants sLiml- 
ing on his left. All at once a sheik gallo])e«i 
up with some Bagart*e Arabs. The ser¬ 
geants were on the j>oint of firing, w^hen, 
Gordon, seizing one of their rirte.s, said, 
“No need of rifles to-day ; Gordon is to be 
killed.’’ The sheik told (ionlon that he 
had been ordered by the Mahdi to bring liim 
alive. Gordon refused to go, saying he would 
die where he was, adding that no harm wa.s 
to lie done to the four .sergeants, xvho 
had not fired on the rebels. The sheik re¬ 
peated the order three times, and each time 
Gordon gave the same answer. After a few 
words the sheik drew his sword, and, rush¬ 
ing up to Gordon, cut him over the left 
shoulder, Giordon looking him stniight in 
the face and oft'ering no resistance. His 
heml was cut oft* and taken to the Mahdi ;it 
Onrdnrman, and his body was buried close 
to the door of the palace an<l a tomb built 
over it. The tomb is treated with resi)eot. 
The letter was handed to Mr. M'aller a few 
days liefore he read it by General Sir Geral.l 
(iraham, V.C., who commanded the t^cK>p^ 
at Sonakim. 
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I!v II. 



T he Rluejacket ! AVlio does not reco<,^- 
iiise him as he comes sailing; alon;;, 
nionareli of all lie surveys. How he looks 
you full in the face—frank, jovial, kind- 
hearted Jack; free and easj-, yet always 
respectful and well discijdined. 

Oh ! what rollickin;,^ jolly, happN" days I 
liave pjvssed in .lack's society. How I have 
revelled in and laughed at his curious lin<;o. 
'I’he delicious li.ashes he contrives to serve 
up of the names of his lieloved ships. His 
“ Tur|»si-cores,” and “ llillv-rutKans ; ” his 
“ Oalli-fUH?s *’ and “ Uiy-dices.” .la<‘k ! if 
I am entliusiastic in my admiration of vou, 
1 Ciinnot help it. (live me your hand. I 
love you. 'Hiere, now T feel relieved. 

1 made .Tacks ac<[uaintance in Si. PauTs 
('hurchyard. He was on his way to Wa¬ 
terloo Station, ‘*011 root.” as he expres.sed 
it, to join the “ Urv-diee " frij;ate, at Ports- 
riioutii. 

I must own that hv the time we had ar¬ 
rived at Temple Par I iK'came alarmed. I 
came to the (*onclusion that he Avas intox—, 
hut no, he was not, he was as sober as a 
jiidjre. He gave to every beggar Avho ac¬ 
costed him, .and their name was legion: 
there was a blind beggar m ith a |»o(Mlledog, 
“ lyost my sight blasting" (lietween you 
anil me he coiilrl .see as well as you can); 
to an old woman singing .a sentimental 
.song; to the barefooted l>eggar hawking 


THE GUNROOM GOOSE ; 

W. Axdrew.s, R.N., At thor of “ To LE '1 

groundsel—vou know him, eh? To a 
tlower-girl; to every one, in fact, who 
asked, excepting a .sham sailor with a 
Avooden leg—.lack fought sly of him. This 
Avas the only imposition he .saAv through. 

By the Avay, 1 have omitted to tell you 
that liefore leaving the Strand Jack Inuight 
an opera-cloak for the old ladv (his mother). 

It Avas trimmed Avith .sAvan’s-floAvn and lined 
Avith jiink silk. He paid three guineas 
for it. 

“ Yes ; hut a\ hat alKJut the ( lunroom 
(loose? ” I hear you ask. “ Don't lie pro¬ 
lix ; conden.HT*. and come to vour yarn.” 
Well, then! ’Bout shin 1 Beady oh! Helm’s 
a-lee ! Rise tacks and sheets ! Let go top¬ 
gallant boAvlines ! Haul Avell taut ! Main¬ 
sail haul ! Fore tack ! Head BoAvlines ! 
Haul of all ! And round AA'e rome to 

THE GT'NROOM GOG.SE. 

The I'ry-dice (T orefer Jack's pronunci.a- 
tion) Avas the loveliest and all round the 
smartest frigate in H.M. Service, as taut 
and trim a cr.aft aseAcr ]»loughed the ocean. 
Truly it may l>e said of her, “ She sailed 
the Avatei*s like a thing of life,” yet Av.as she 
solemn, silent, and dignitied to a degree. 

She carried tAventy-one guns, each tom- 
pion mounted Avith a brightly-polished star, 
giving a ]»rettA’ ell'ect Avhen vicAveil from 
outside the l»eauty. ()ur orders Avero to 
join the flag of the Mediterranean squadron, 
commanded ly Sir Charles SAvalloAV. K.e.B. 
M'ith the Avind right aft Ave set studding- 
sails iKdoAV and aloft, and ran through the 
tint of (ribraltar. M v Avord, Iioav Ave iKiAvlcd 
along and left everything behind us. Tlie 
pretty pilot-tish even found it a difficult 
matter to keep pace with us. Passing Cane 
Bon Ave made for Svraense, Avhere tlie 
squadron lay anchored. The ileeds of daring 
and intrepidity I Avitnessod even on this 
short cruise Avould haA'e filled a A'olurne. 
Each da^' niA’ love for the bluejai'kets in¬ 
creased, and I felt ])roud to In* one of them. 
There Avere frequent ojqMutunities for the 
display of that A'alour Avhich seems to lie 
innate in Jack. A man ly accident fell 
from the main yard crossing the l>ay. In a 
I tAvinkling there a\ ere half a dozen overboard 
I after him. Yes, and the commander Avas 
I one of them. (Jns of the crcAV died : a sub- 
- scription, and a substantial one, Avas raised 
j in le.ss than no time for the benefit of 
, the AvidoAv. I discovered a 8im])licity, a 
I kindness of heart, an un.selfishness, and a 
nature so generous and valorous in our 
.sailors that indeed I learned to revere these 
curious sons of the sea. Please note that I 
s|>eak of the loAver deck. I knoAV little of 
I the captain’s cabin. Any eulogium from 
I me, hoAvever, is, after all, unnecessaiy and 
I superfluous. Their deeds are recordefl to 
their oAvn and country’s honour and glorA*. 
And do thrjf not ronstitntc our mfttjnijircnt 
Jin' brigade ' So, then, let us sing Rule 
Britannia, and Englishmen for English 
ships. On this latter all-important question, 
if you promise to receive me kindly, I may 
give you a fcAv remarks hereafter. But 
Avhat alsmt the Ooose? Do l>e p.atient, Ave 
are coming to him immediately. You must 
let me tell my story in mv oAvn A\'ay. 

It is astonishing Iioav little the English 
knoAv of their glorious naA’v. Hoav many, 
for ex.ample, Avill understand that in six 
out of ten ships the captain is a mere 
cypher—a nonentity—I mean as i*egards the 
Avorking iif the .ship ; of course he is really 
the responsdde officer. The commander 
is the toiler ami/hcf/c prinerps. Yes, I .sec 
you plmung your forefinger to Aour fore¬ 
head. puzzling your precious brains. You 
I <lo not, yow.rannot nndei-stand it. It is an 
' absurd anomaly to you. But it in so—the 
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cajdaiii need do little lieyond signing the 
everlasting retuiTis. His [Misition is really 
almost a sinecure. As I have said, thercare 
excejJions. Our captain Avas one of them. 
He Avorked vith the commander, and their 
concerted action accounted for our jierfei t 
.state and condition. 

I have said the “ I'ry-dice'’ Avassmart. 1 
need scarcely add that her decks Avere Avhite 
as driven snoAV, or that there AA’as not the 
ghost of a sign of a s|>eck of dust or dirt to 
be seen anyAvhere. (.)h, she Avas a lovely 
creature ! In my mind’s eye I .see her can- 
A’as, Avhite as sAvan’s doAvn, Avith graceful 
curA’es,sAvelling liefore thegentle breeze—“a 
thing of lieauty, ’ but, alas ! not "'aiog for 
ercr.'' Her bra.ssAvork Avas ]>olished to 
lerfection, and glittereil in the morning sun 
ike refined and burnished gold. If I Avere 
asked to find anA’ fault, I .should perhaps 
say there may have lx*en a leetle—iust a 
leetle—too much holystoning. I spealv feel¬ 
ingly. The eternal scrub used to disturb 
me in the earl}* mornings. My hanimo<*k 
sAvung, you knoAv, betAveen the l>eams on 
the orlo]> deck. 

On Sundays, as you may or may not be 
aAvare, it is the custom for the captain, as 
the men stand at their divisions, to insjiect 
the ship. From stem to stern, fore and aft. 
he scrutinises Avith his gimlet and searching 
eye every nook and corner -here, there, 
and everyAvhere. He hunts for dust Avith 
his forefinger, and I have eAen .seen him 
order the bread-tub coveiN to 1 k^ lifteil for 
his majesty to l>e sure that the biscuit 
therein Avas clean. But the hold is tin* 
skipjier’s chief delight ; the realms of hilgc- 
Avater he rcAcls in. I have seen him insert 
his ]>rol>oscis—a very prominent one, by the 
Avay—into the most impossible corners to 
try and <lete»*t unhealthy elfluA ia, ami really 
he seemed almost disappointed to timl all 
sAveet. (I liaAeoften heard the skipper mut¬ 
ter in a desponding tone, “ All sAveet ! All 
SAAeet I'’) lie AAoiild stand and sniff, and 
snitf, and sniff again. The commander, 
first-lieutenant, ]»aymaster, surgeon, chief- 
engineer, lieads of departments, all looking 
mlmiringly on, and in their turn joining in 
a sniffing chorus ! This, I may tell you, is 
only naval etiipiette. If the admiral laughs 
you are in duty bound to folloAv suit and 
laugh too, or you might be tried by court- 
martial. Who knoAvs? 

Well, Ave had lately left Salonica, Avhere, 
to the delight of the various caterers, all 
|KAultry Avas very cheap. The gunriMmi 
stCAvard had laid in a stock of six exceed¬ 
ingly fine geese. Five nf these birds boasted 
the Avhitest of jackets, and Avere, as regards 
cleanliness, on a jiar AAith the beautihilly- 
scrublied coop in Avhich they AAcre confined. 
The sixth, the black sheep of the family, 
Avas alKuit as disreputable and untidy and 
seedy a looking snecimen as you ever .‘<aAv ; 
be.sides Avhich, nis “dejected haviour” 
stamjied him as one that melancholy had 
evidently markeil for heroAvn. His featliers 
AAere all straggling and dirty, his feet 
clogced, and his Ijeak l»ore traces of his 
last barley meal. I liaAc not a Avonl to say 
for him ; he Avas a disgrace to his faniily. 

Sunday Ctaine rmind, and Avith it divisions 
and the inspiection of the shij». We Avere to 
i>e visited by the admiral the next day. 
The skijiper starteil on his tour of inspection. 
Arriving forAAard, the black sheep at once 
attracted his attention. 

“Who does HE lielong to?" baAvled his 
majesty (regardle.ss of grammar). 

“The gunroom, sir," re]>lied the com¬ 
mander. 

“ I AAon’t have such a disre])utable look¬ 
ing object on l»oard my ship,” returned Ids 
majesty. “Tell the jiainter I aa ant him.’’ 





“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the boatswain. 
The painter aj)proaehed to his majesty. 
*‘ Painter.” “Sir.” “ Er—er—Have yon any 
whitewasiimixed ? ” “ Yes, sir.” (Oh !could 
you have seen that painter’s face ; he antici¬ 
pated.) “Well,” continued the skipj>er. 


The Soy’0 Owii 'Pkpei‘. 

|K)intinj' to the ^oose, “ just "ive l:im a coat 
—andstay—Painter.” “Sir.’’ “^ou’vet'ot 
some hhu*k paint of course ? ” “ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, just touch up his lH*ak and his claws, 
and make him hxik resi>ectable. 1 can not 
I and tcUl nut have any tiling so disreputable 


on l^oanl my ship.” And this was how the 
(Junroom (Joose was whitewashed, and his 
majesty never no, never—heard the end of 
it. Oh 1 we were a smart frijrate I can tell 
y»)u. Not a si»eck of dust or dirt could you 
rind anywhere ! 


y\ coMP.\K.VTiVE view of a 

ij \ l>ony, with other sj^edy 

animals, will jjreatkv as- 
\ jSl ) noting; the [xiints 

on which sjHied mainly 
de| Kinds. 

Ij \ Take the hare, for 

<5 o e.\am[)le, probably one 

of the si^eediest well- 
known animals. Puss’s hea«l strikes one 

at once as bein^jj lij^ht, neat in shaiHi, and 
fairly iwinted, admirably ada))ted for an 
animal that travels at a rapid rate. 

'riie hare has sloping, wicy shoulders, and 
her head is so put on to them that her air 
|)assa;;es, when she is ra<*ing, are in a 
straiffht line, and resniration easy. Her 
fore-<[uartei-s, tlnm^h deep throujj^h, show- 
in;' plenty of room for the heart and respi¬ 
ratory or^'ans, are much li^^hter than tlie 
hind-([uarters, which are very muscular and 
stron;'. 

This is a very im^Kirtant point to remem¬ 
ber in choosin;' a saddle-iKiiiy, because 
wei^iht in any shai>e is not wanted forward. 
Let him be “ well-riblied up”—that is, his 
ribs well rouinled, and liarried Iwick near 
the hips, and circumference of ^jirth of ;'(H)d 
dimensions, indicating plenty of “Inillows” 
room. 

\ j>onv with a big head and heavy ne<rk 
and slioidders, and a broail well-devehofed 
chest, is not the pony to hay for sadille 
]>urposes. Sin*li a poiiy^ would lie rirst-rate 
to drive, Wrause for draught purposes 
weight is wanted forw’ard, to give power in 
the collar. 


COLTISH CHRONICLES; 

OR, THE BOY’S OWN PONY. 

By Cuthrert Bh.vdley. 

CHAPTER III. 



Welsh Pony 
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A good Haddle-pony—that is, a |K)ny with Now, just for experiment, put a smhlle Ponies have undergone considerable im- 
easy, elastic paces, and one that can carry on the ba<‘k of the heavy-headed, upright- | provement during tlie present century, 

a load on his back with safetymust have shoulderetl ]>ony. Directly you are on his ! through the agency of the thoroughbred, 

oblique or sloping shoulders. The result back you notice how little there is of the I They show more breeding, and have better 

then is, that the weight of the rider on his pony l»efore you, and when he starts to trot , shoulders, and few would think of riding a 

back is placed nearer his mitldle. The lie jolts and shakes you most unmercifully ; required such a disfigurement as 

centre of gravity is farther liehind the but then you must rememlier that you are i a crupper. 

]»oints that support the pony, consequently, ' sitting very far forward, right on the top of ' The oblique, sloping shoulder always 

wiien sitting on his back, you are sitting in his forelegs, which receive the whole of gives the greater ease in motion, because 



First Steps. 


the middle of the pony, and not forward on 
the top of his forelegs. 

Now, with our friend the heavy-headed | 
pony, that we have condemned to the shafts 
of a CJirt, the construction is very different. | 
We have flattered him by saying that he Ls 
a good collar pony, but tfiat implies that In^ 
has an upright shoulder on which the collar 
pre.sses equally at all points ; good ! At 
collar work he would beat the i)ony with 
the sloping shoulders, for on such shoulders 
the cf»llar gets less support, and is inclined 
to press on the winilpi[»e and choke the 
IKjor saddle-pony. 


your weight every time he puts his feet to 
the CTOund. 

The |K)ny having no slioulders for a 
saddle, it works forward, and you may find 
yourself sitting on Ids neck ; or, ]>erhaps, 
worse still, his poor forelegs may tire with 
the weight on them, and he tumbles down 
with you. In (reorge lll.’s reign all ponie.s 
had bad upright shoulders, ami our grand¬ 
fathers never thought of riding without .a 
<':rupper to the saddle, to keep it from work- 
! ing forward. 

“ Every horse wore a crupper; each man 
a pigtail.” 


the stride is more extended. The ]Kmv 
with upright shoulders takes short, quick 
steps—the cause of the jolting sensation 
when on his back. 

The withers should be someAvhat high in 
a sa<idle-pony ; they are the transverse pro¬ 
cesses of the backlione, and their surface is 
for the attachment of the muscles, which 
act as levers, and lift the fore-quarters well 
above the ground when in motion. 

The head of a pony I think we may 
accept as tlie index to his character. I 
don’t imply that the ])rettiest head iKdongs 
to the be&v pony, but still one looks for ccr 
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tain goo<l points to i)e sliowii in a liead, and 
it shows his breeding. Unless he has brains 
you cannot tcacli him, any more tlian you 
I*an a stupid child ; and the lx*tter bred lie 
is, the eiisier he will be to teach. 

A long, lean head that tajiers to a square 
muzzle, with expanding nostrils to let in 
]»lenty of air to the lungs, with jawbones 
broa(i and wide apart, are go<xl points in a 
head. Look at that broa<l, honest face, 
with breadth lietween the eyes and ears ! 
Plenty of brain capacity there, and by his 
bright, intelligent eye he knows how to use 
them. His ears—a very expressive feature 
to his head—are thin, well pointed, and 
erect. 

What a contrast to that small, pig-eyed 
brute with tapering forehead, and ears laid 
liack until they almost meet in a iMiint, lis¬ 
tening to the conversation going on Ixjhiml 
him ! It is ten chances to one that he will 
kick if he gets the chance, for a dishy-faced 
IMiny is cowardly, and a i*owardly brute is 
generally vicious. 

A neat, blood-like head should lie well set 
on a nicely-proportioned neck of moderate 
length, muscular at the base, and gradually 
liecoming finer, with a slight tajHir as it 
approaches the head. 

A topheavy, jionderous neck, in the style 
of a olack Hanoverian funeral-carriage 
horse, is quite out of jdat^ in a saddle- 
l»ony, because it is weight placed too far 
forward from the centre of gravity for speed, 
and it also means an unnecessary weiglit on 
the rider’s hands. 

The other extreme is the ewe or deer- 
shaiHMl neck lielonging to some little-leggy 
thoroughbred wee<l, that looks aliout strong 
enough to carry a jiair of Ixiots. A pony 
with such a neck is difficult to steer if you 
let him get his head in the air; ami he is 
dangerous to pull, for his head may come 
back and hit you such a smack in the 
face ! 

A pony with a light oliedient mouth, 
aiul a neck that will bend without Ixring 
any weight on the rider's hands, is a ]»ony 
that bridles well and a plefisant one to 
ride. 


Never buy a leggy, stilty-looking ]Kmy, 
with lots of daylight under him, for a ttll 
pony is never so enduring as a compact 
one. 

Most l)oys manage to wear out two pairs 
of knickerlxx’kers to one coat; the case of 
the ]M>ny is a ])arallel, bis bmly, more often 
than not, could wear out two sets of legs. It 
is therefore most important, in choosing a 
M)ny, to see that his legs are shajied, and 
lave sutlicient material in them, to wear. 
The leg is formed by three bones, and the 
sinews must l>e firm, prominent, and clearly 
defined. The thighs and arms should l)e 
muscular, the hocks and knees lM)ny ami 
large; the cannon Iwmes large and Hat, Avith 
the susiHiiisory ligament and tendon large, 
strong, and clearly defined. A good mea¬ 
surement round the leg just l>elow the knee 
I is a most important j)oint; some horsijs are 
so light in bone just there that they hM)k as 
I if their legs must snap off like the stem of 
* a wine-glass ; this is a Ijad iM>int in a pony 
for our purpose. 

j The snorter the distance from the knee to 
' the ground, the stronger and more durable 
, the |)ony. 

I The ]>asterns of the forefeet are rather 
j longer than those of the hindfeet, and 


should have a greater angle to give springi¬ 
ness to the action. 

When the }»asterns are upright, in a siiddle- 
])ony, they are more liable to concussion, 
causing lameness, liesides jarring the rider. 

The f(M>t is a imist marvellous luer^e of 
mechanism to prevent concus.sion ; it is a 
horny case for the prote<*lion of the sensi¬ 
tive ])arts within it. The horny case, «u- 
hcM)f, is dee|>est in front, which is called the 
t<K?, and lowest l>ehind, at the heel, the 
an;;le l>etv.een these two j»oint.s being alsjul 

If the angle is grc.iter the chances aro the 
fm)t is Hat on the sole, and there is danger 
of concussion with the ground, whilst if tlie 
foot is uj)right like a donkey's fcM»t, there a 
tendency to contraction, (loo<l feet are 
roun<l and not contracted at the heels, and 
have a well formed “frog," thewedge-shaj>e<J 
ueex; on the sole of the foot much rescin¬ 
ding a ploughshare. 

A pony of suHicient stoutness, with jMiints 
a ha]q)y medium l>etween the two extremes 
set down here, will lx? the most desirable 
animal to look out for, lx‘<*ause he will l>e a 
ride-and-drive i>ony, and therefore the most 
useful. 

(To be continued.) 



A SEA-KING OF WHALSAY. 



occasion has served I tried to d 3 .^cribe in | 
Fiction's garb the story of our Shetlaml sea- J 


By Jessie M. E. Saxby. 

men, and i»erha|>s .some of my readers may 
have tlio\ight when 1 narrated some womler- 
ful adventure that the tfile-writer was 
drawing on imaginati<m for facts ! but in 
truth each story of pluck, endurance, 
bravery, self-denial, which I have told, has 
had its counterpart in real life, and my 
heart has thrilled Avith pride in the.se my 
countrymen Avho have contributed a mighty 
roll of names to the army of England’s 
heroe.s. 

Here is the brief record of an adventure 
Avhich took jdace o?i the Shetland Sea the 
last month of the ohl year, and everv detail 
of the story is “true as truth.” Tlie Isle 
of Whalsay is one of the Shetland grouj). 
It lies east of the larger islands, and is much 
exix)sed to the fury of the sea and many 
ugly cross-tides. Its fishers are remarkable 
for their energy and daring ; their boats are 
first out and last in, and not often in the 
boat-noost (a shelter on the sliore for lx)ats). 

In some of the islands the men content 
themsehes Avith Avhat they have earned 
during the .summer and autumn fishing 
seasons, and only occasionally prosecute 
their calling during the Avinter month.‘^. 
They potter along shore for “a bit o’ fish 
Avi’ the tautie.s ” (j)otatoes) merely, and let 
the market AA’ait ! Not so the Whalsay men. 
They take aflvantage of every lull in the 
Avinter Aveather to laui^ch ujion the sea and 


I gather its harvest in spite of storm and 
j danger. 

I There had lieen a few days of un.settled 
Aveather liefore Dec. 9th, but the Friday 
I morning Avas clear and calm ; no indications 
1 of a st(»rm breAving; so the boats juit off, 
and laid their lines Avithin a fevv miles of 
j the land. 

' About two o'cloi'k the sky liecame 
; .suddenly OA'ercast, the Avind rose, A^eering 
from north to north-east, great masses of 
' cloud rolle«l up from the nor'ard, suoav fell 
thickly, and in a \'ery .short time a hurricane 
I Avas sweei»ing over the sea, raising a frightful 
commotion. 

i Some creAVs got in their lines, others had 
not time to do so, therefore cut from them, 
and all made for home as fast as might l>e. 

Ah, lx)ys ! you love well to Hy Ixifore a 
still’ll or’-easter in your trim boat.", Avith clear 
sky above, .sparl<ling .seii lieneath, home 
before you in sight. It is a “ pleasure trip ” 
to you to be caught in a bit of a gale (as you 
gallantly call that sort of thing). 

But imagine yourselves miles oH the grim 
Isle of Whalsay, Avith its treacherous cur¬ 
rents and reefs of nK*k, snow falling so 
thickly tluat you cannot see a boat's length 
ahead, a freezing, killing atmosphere, a 
teriifiest of Aviml, a hoAvling sea, night com¬ 
ing on, land to lie feared though desiretl, 
yet never a hope upon the ocean ! 
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^l\e Boy’^ Own 


Such a position might well carry despair 
and death to those so exjmed. "Many a 
brave man has yielded his life in such an 
unequal light. 

Laurence Moar and three brothers (An¬ 
derson) were the crew of one Whalsay lx)at 
which "ot caught in that Friday’s storm. 
When the gale came on they cut away their 
lines and got out their oars, hoping to reach 
land l>efore the tempest reached its height. 
But the tide was against them as well as 
the wind, though for some time they were 
not aware of that, having mistaken the lights 
of Skerry for those of Whalsay. 

There is a lighthouse on the Skerries, and 
it showed itself, whicli set them right, and 
provetl that they w ere Ijeing driven before 
the w'ind in a tlifferent direction from that 
which they desired to follow. 

That was a terrible discovery; but, undis¬ 
mayed, the gallant men rowed on in face of 
wnd and wave till strength failed. Then 
Andrew Anderson dropped from the thwart 
silently. He w^as lifted up, and patiently he 
strove for a few moments to keep his place, 
but in vain. Again he fell forward and lay 
motionless, and soon the others knew that 
he w'as dead. 

Reduced in number they kept at their oars 
for two hours more, and then Laurence 
Anderson fell back and expired with a 
gr«»an. 

By that time the wind had moderate<l 
somewhat, and the kindly moon was stnig- 
gling to cast her light through the clouds 
upon the tempestuous seas, wTiich revived a 
hope ill the skipjier's breast; but the third 
brother was showing signs of failing too, so 
Laurence Moar went for’ard to set the mast, 


at the same time directing Anderson to try 
and get the rudder shipped. 

But-when Moar got to the ma.st he found 
that the shrouds had been cut by mistake 
in the darkness to replace tlie'“humlie 
haands ” (cords which keej) the oars in I 
riositioii in plat^ of tholes) w hicli had been 
broken during that fearful time of rowing. . 

^ Moar repaired the shrouds and halyards, 

I and as he noisted sail he spoke to his com- 
, rade, but got no reply. TWnas Anderson 
had managed to put the rudder in jdace, but 
! was too exhausted to adjust the helm or 
speak a word. 

Tying the lialyard to his arm, Laurence 
! went aft, and lifting Thomas up, laid him 
upon one of the thw’arts, speaking encourag¬ 
ingly the while, but receiving no answer i 
from his stricken comrade. 

If ever man prayed, and was helped of 
Heaven, surely that brave fisherman sought 
I God and found Him in that hour of extreme , 
I need. What but Divine aid could have 
I kept up his (rourage in such circumstances ? 

1 After making Anderson as comfortable as 
j he could, Moar got the helm in place, and 
I then found that the boat w’as leaking badly, 

1 and must swamp ere long if nothing was 
done. 

I He put the helm under his arm and held 
j the sheet with one hand, while w’itli the other 
he Imled out the water and kept the fonra- 
! reen (a four-oared l>oat) afloat! 

! Moar cannot tell—I do not supjjose he will 

' ever be aide to tell—liow’ long lie sal there, 
and how* he |>erformed his task. Feet and | 
hands were numb, the water was at times ; 
as high as his knees, the sea was still raging, I 
two of his comrades lay dead in the l»oat, i 


the thiol was stretched unconscious before 
him. 

Some hours—what houm !—must have 
passed w hile he was in that plight, for it w as 
lour o’clock in the inoraing—a cold, dark, 
winter s morning—when Laurence Moar. 
sea-king, brought his fourareen to laud near 
the town of Lerwick, whicli is twelve miles 
from Whalsay and many more miles from 
the fishing Imnk where his crew' luul cut 
from their lines on the previous after¬ 
noon. 

When the lioat grounded, bis first thought 
was of Anderson. Finding that he still 
lived, our hero lifted him (God knows, none 
else, how he did it in his exhaitsted con¬ 
dition) and half carried, half dragged his 
comrade to the vicinity of a dwelling- 
house. 

Rousing its inmates, he bogged for some 
brandy—not for himself -and running out¬ 
side again, he managed to get some of the 
spirits dow’n Anderson’s throat, and then 
others carried the unconscious man into the 
liouse. 

When all that^c could do forhiscomratle 
W’as done, when the peril w^as over for both, 
the heroic soul broke down a little^aiid Moar 
fell helpless too ; but the attention of friends 
restored him ere long. 

It is .satisfactor}*^ to know that Thomas 
Anderson has recovered! enough to return 
with Moar to Whalsay, ami 1 think that 
Isle may 

Lift Jier rock-bound brow in pride. 

And toll her circling sea, 

“ My sons are kings upon thy tide. 

They fear not death, nor thee ! *’ 


STUDENT LIFE AFLOAT AND ASHOBE. 


T he Engineering Branch of our Royal 
Navy is now recniited from training 
schools established at Devonport and Ports¬ 
mouth, where the “ Naval Engineer 
Students ” are trained to understand the 
propulsion of our modem leviathans by that 
all-jxiwerful agent—steam. 

Though these institutions are daily liecom- 
ing better understood, little is really known 
of their inner working and the manner in 
which one of our most im^xirtant naval 
officers is trained. 

The students remain at Keyliam College, 
Devonport, for three years, at the end of 
which period they have to pass out to 
Portsmouth ; if, howrever, a student should 
fail to get the requisite number of marks 
he remains at Devonport for one year more ; 
then, if he again fails, he is discharged 
from the service. At Portsmouth the 
student used to remain for three years on 
board H.M.s. Marlborough, but she is to be 
done away witli (when all students will go 
to Keyham and stop there. At the end of this 
second ])eriod of three years he must “ pass 
out ” into the navy ; or, if he was only tnree 
years at Devonport, may, on failure, remain 
one year more at Portsmouth. 

Tlie competitive entrance examination is 
held eat'h year during the first week in 
April, at London, the dockyards, and 
various jirovincial centres. Full jiarticulars 
and forms of entry may be obtained on 
application to the Swretary to the Ad¬ 
miralty, Whiteliall. The limits of age at the 
time of examination arc fourteen and six¬ 
teen, so that all students of the same year 
are about the .same age. The examination 
comprises arithmetic, history, geograjihy, 
English grammar, and a foreign language 
(French or German). A candidate may 
also take algebra, Euclid, In,tin, drawing 


PART I. 

(mathematical). Being a Civil Service ex- ; 
amination, there are, of course, also the 
inevitable “ tots,” or long additions of 
money, twelve of which have to Ije done 
in half an hour. (This may sound rather 
easy ; if so, let the reader try it.) Conq)o- 
sitioD and dictation complete the list, and i 
are both obligatory. The majority of 
marks are, of course, allotted to the mathe¬ 
matical subjects. The number of stu<leuts 
j to be entered varies each year, according to 
the requirements of the service. Last year 
fifty-eight were appointed, while two years 
since only thirty-eight got student.shii»s. 
In tile years 1884-5-6 the plan was tried of 
offering the first three successful candidates 
studentships in Naval (Construction, but it 
has now been dropiied, as it was found that 
those who entered high in tlie entrance 
examination were not always the liest men, 

* owing to the prevalence of the “ coaching ” 
j system. One-fifth of the total numljer «»f 
! students to be entered are nominated. The 
examination for the fortunate nominees, 
i wrho must be sons of a military or naval i 
officer, is the same as for other candidates, 

1 only that it is not competitive, but merely 
! a t^t. 

' The candidates receive the intelligence of 
their success or failure direct from tlie Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich wdthiii aiiioiitli 
of the exam. Those who have Ijeen suc¬ 
cessful are then reipiired to furnish evi¬ 
dence of age and cliaracter, tw’o refer- 
I ences for the latter bein^ demanded in 
aildition to a report from jul schoolmasters 
who have had charge of the candidate at 
, any time. 

The w’ould-be student has now to un¬ 
dergo a medical examination, which is 
generally known as “passing tlie doctor.” 

I In the Admiralty Circular a most formida¬ 


ble list of diseases and deformities, wuth 
most outrageous names, present themselves 
as fatal obstacles to any nervous individual. 
The caiidi<late is directed to attend on a 
certain day, at either the headquarters at 
London, or a dockyard, or one of the guard- 
ships stationed ruiind the (toast. Here he 
has to undergo a series of manatiivres con¬ 
sisting of liojiping on one leg, touching the 
ground with the lingem while the knee.** arcj 
straight, and any other test that may siig 
gest itself to the examining doctor. By tar 
the most severe part of the trial is the test¬ 
ing of the eyesight. Diti'erent shades of 
colour, often very similar, have to lie dis 
tingiiished ; print has to lie read some tw’o 
or three paces away ; and a number of 
small articles has to be enumerated at a 
most alarming distance. In my case the 
doctor TKiinted to a row of wooden palings 
some fifty or sixty yards distant, and re¬ 
quested me to count them, a very i>erplex- 
ing business, I can assure you. 

These details having been duly and satis¬ 
factorily mastered, the candidate receives a 
letter from headquarters, informing him 
that he has been a])pointed an engineer 
student, and directing him to join on a cer¬ 
tain date the R. N. E. College, at Keyham, 
Devonport, and to report himself to the 
Admiral-Superintendent of the Royal Dock¬ 
yard. This latter order is a jmreliy formal 
phrase, not intended to be acted upon. 1, 
not knowing this, fulfilled the letter of the 
notice, and was informed by the somewhat 
amu.s<;d secretary to the Admiral that if 
each of my fellow-novices were to rejiort 
themselves lie w'ould have rather a mono¬ 
tonous time of it. I agreed, and took my 
departure, feeling rather .«maller in my new 
uniform than prior to tliat interview'. 

{To be conTtnurd.) 




A Jersey Farmer.— Farms to let are advertised in f 
the "Mark Ijine Express," "The Field," "Land | 
Roll,** Farm and Home," nn<l papers of that class. 
An advertisement in the "Times,” giving parti- ! 
culars of your requirements, is almost sure to j 
bring you an answer. | 

A. \V. H. M.— Stand your l>oots for twenty-four j 
hours in a plate of castor-oil, with the oil just j 
deep enough to cover the soles. That will stop all i 
creaking. . 

J. W. A.—Such books of unclaimed money in the 
Funds are nearly all misleading. Employ a respect¬ 
able solicitor. ) 

A Monthly Reader.—W rite for list of In^oks to j 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Co., Stationers’ Hall ' 

Court, E.c. 

S. Rushton.—U se very strong gum or china cement, 
paint it on carefully where you want the glitter to 
be, and then when it is "tacky" dust on the 
powdered glass. 

Cricketer,— 1. See our article on the National Anns 
in the third volume. The red lion is the Scotti.sh 
lion. 2. Cannot say; but the name is Honiby, not 
Horby. 

VlKiNO.— Any time in autumn. Look at the adver¬ 
tising columns of " Exchange and Mart." 

Gilbert. — 1. Yes; guinea-pigs are good to eat, 
but tastes differ ! 2. No; donkeys’ milk is not the 
most nourishing, but it is the most easily digested. 

John Crompton. —You should have separated your 
pigeons at end of August. 

Midsiiip.man.— We could not .say unless w’e saw yon. 
Only the cr&nie de la cr^ni« of boys are passed into 
the Royal Navy. We have known ])oy& objected 
to because they were ugly in face and ungainly. 

U. S. B.—If young, knock-knees majr be improvwl. 
Get Fellows’s Syrup, and use it twice a day dose, 
about half a tcaspoonful before meals. Get horse 
exercise if possible, but do not walk too ranch. 
Improve health in every way, 

Yodno Beginner.— 1. Feed your collie twice a day on 
spratt’s meat-biscuits steeped and mixed with 
milk, and table-scraps. 2. Monkey soap would 
de.serve a trial, but we ourselves never tried it. 

Alfred Thomas.-Q uery requires too much space 
to answer. Consult a clever photographer. 

Etiif.lbkkt.— 1. Read our Rabbit "Doings.” 2. Civil 
Service appointments are now all competitive. 
Write to Secretarj', Inland Revenue Department, 
iSomerset House, for particulars. 

.Sportsman.— 1. V'ide columns of "Exchange and 
Mart." procurable at any bookstall. 2. Not under 
a guinea. 3. Small peas, tares, barley, rice, hemp. I 
etc., for young pigeons during winter. • 

H. E. O. (Alfreton.)—1. We cannot send answer.'* by l 
post, stamped or not stamped, enclosures notwith¬ 
standing. Yerv glad to hear of your success in 
fowls. Wish all boys were as energetic. 2. Make , 
your own poultry account-book. [ 

AqUARiUS.—1. You cannot yourself soften water for 
aquariums. But grow plants in it. 2. We think 
Australia would suit you l>e8t if you really deter¬ 
mine to work, and are not afraid to put your 
shoulder to the wheel. 

R. F. Q.—The lines, 

" Wide spreads thy race from Ganges to the Pole, 
O'er half the western world thy accents roll; 
iNations beyond the Appalachian hills 
Thy hand has planted, and thy spirit fills, ' 

are from "Eighteen Hundred and Eleven,” a p(»em 
publi.shed by Mrs. Barbauld in 1812, in which .*he 
spoke of the descendants of the colonists coming 
to ga 2 e on mined London ; and, in fact, foreslia- 
dowe*l Macaulay’s New Zealander. Her “ingenu¬ 
ous youth whom Fancy fires with pictured glories 
of illustrious sires” came '‘from the blue moun¬ 
tains on Ontario’s lake." 'I'he Blue Mountains 
being really in Australia, and therefore not hu 
off the home of Macaulay’s friend. 


S8. Apprentice - In Captain Fox’.h " How to Send a 
Boy to Sea,” price one shilling, published by 
.Messrs. F. VVame and Co., yon will find a complete 
outfit for a midshipman or apprentice, in which 
every article lias its price attacned. And tlic an¬ 
swers to your other questions are given in other 
parts of the book. 

A Volunteer.--W e have already give i a coloure<l 
plate of tile Unifonns of our \'oliinlcer.s, and we 
cannot repeat. 

William.— 1 . The loans and subsidies advanced by 
England to foreign nations during the great war 
with France, fr.un 171*3 to 1815, amounted to over 
fifty-five millions of pounds. 2. The Naval Knights 
of Windsor date from 1724. In that year Samuel 
Travers left funds to provide for the payment of 
£60 per year to seven naval ofilcers 


A Girl. To clean marble, take two parts of aoda. 
one of pnniice-stone, ond one of finely-powdered 
clialk. Sift tliem throngli a tine sieve, and mix 
them into a paste with water. Ruh the marble 
well witli the laiste, and then wash it off with soa(> 
and water. 

I F. R. The Fjirl of Liverpool wjis Prime Minister 
from 1812 to 1827. He was " tlie longest holder of 
the premier’s chair" (in this century), and "the 
ruler to whom our greatest victory (Waterloo) waa 
ilue.' 

C. F. Ayrk.s.— "(iodfrey Morgan” was in our fifth 
volume, it has since l)een republished by Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co. as a book. "The Muti¬ 
neers of tlie Good Intent,” "The Drummer Boy,” 
"My Friend Smith," "Stanley O’Grahame,” and 
“Twice Bought” were all in the same voliune. 
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THE MIHDY ANl) THE MOOES: 

AN ALC.EKINK STOUV. 

Lv li. M. Eallantyne, 

Author of “ Tlu Prairie Chuff “ I'lvice Boughtf etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XL—DANGERS, VKISSITIDES, ESCAPES, NEW 
/5URROUNDINc;S, HOPES AND FEARS. 

[ T 'was probably an aclvantjige to llestor Soiiiniers that 
slie had been subjected to so severe a test at that time, 


Sally made Heater pick up tome of the Oranges.' 
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for, not many weeks afterwards, slie 
experienced a sliock wliieli put lu*r 
powers of self-restraint to a much 
severer trial. 

It happened thus. Sally and she were 
on their way home from market one 
day ; the foriner with a large basket of 
vegetiibles on her head, and the latter 
with a lighter basket of oranges on her 
arm, for the use of the master at home. 
They had come to one of the wider of 
the narrow sti*eets of the town, where 
the small .shops were numerous, and the 
throng of pa.s.sers-by wasconsid(‘ral>le— 
as also was the noise, for Jews, Moors, 
Kabyles, and negroes were conversing 
and jostling each other in all directions. 

Presently a band of slaves ap¬ 
proached, and, as it passed, Hester 
nearly fainted, for among them she be¬ 
held her father, with irons on his legs, 
amd a shovel and pick on his shoulder. 

“ Father ! ” she exclaimed, in a faint 
voice, and, stretching out her arms, 
made an effort to run towards him. 

Quick as lightning Sally grasped the 
situation, and, rising to the occasion 
Nvith that prompt energy which be¬ 
tokens true genius, she seized Hester 
by the nape of the neck, hurled her to 
the ground, and sent her oranges Hying 
in all directions ! At the same time 
she began to storm at her with a volu¬ 
bility of invective that astonished her¬ 
self as well as the amused bystanders. 
As for poor Hugh Sommers, the noise 
had prevented him from hearing the 
word “father!” and all that met his 
eyes was one black girl roughly using 
another. Alas ! the poor man had been 
by that time so much accustomed to 
witness acts of cruelty that the incident 
gave him little concern. He passed dog¬ 
gedly onward to his thankless, unremit¬ 
ting toil, which had been rendered all 
the more severe of late in consequence 
of his despairing violence having con.- 
pelled his drivers to put the heavy irons 
on his limbs. 

Meanwhile Sally, having made Hes¬ 
ter pick up some of the oranges, seized 
her by an aim and hurried her away. 
Nor did she desist scolding until .she 
had her fairly down in the back re¬ 
gions of their cellar-home. 

“I will never forgive you !” ex¬ 
claimed Hester, with Hashing (^yes, 
<loubling up her small fi.sts, and appa¬ 
rently wishing that at least for one 
quarter of an hour she might be trans¬ 
formed into a female Samson. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” returned the 
negress, coolly ; “ you’ll forgib me when 
I tells you da"t 1 hab sabe your ladder’s 
life, an’ p'r’aps your own too ! ” 

“ How ? What do you mean ? ” de¬ 
manded Hester, relaxing the little Hsts 
slightly, though still corruscatiiig in the 
region of the eyes. 

“ I means dat if you got hold ob yer 
f idder dat time, he oery likely grip you 
t ight an’ refuse to part wid you at no 
i»rice ebermore ; so den, ob course, dey 
t ‘ar him away, an’ he kick up a shindy 
.'ll’ try to kill somebody—p’r’aps c/o it! 

< )h, it’s allers de way. I’s of tin seen it 
wid the big strong men—an’ your 
fiulder am big. Dat was him, wasn’t it ? 
wid de broad .shoulders an’ de nice face 
—a leetle wild-like, p’r’aps, but no 
won-’er—an’ de grey bearcH” 

“ Ves ; that was him—my darling 
father!” 


Tlie l3oy'^ Owi) Pciper. 


“ Well, ob course dey take him away 
an'b:istinado him till he die, or strangle 
him, or flow him on de hooks ; an’ dey 
take you right away back to Osman, or 
wuss. I doo’d it for de best, Geo’giana.” 

“Oh I Sally, dear, dtar Sally, forgive 
me ! But it was such an awful disap¬ 
pointment to be hurried away so, Jmt 
as I saw him. I—I—am wicked, 

Sally, will you forgive me I” .siiid poor 
little He.ster, bursting suddenly into 
teai-s, throwing her arms round her 
friend s neck and kissing her. 

“ Forgib you, (leo giana ! Das not 
diHicult to do, but I'll yitht r forgib you 
if you go slobberin’ like dat, and dirtyin’ 
my fac(‘, wid your black cheek.s. l)ar 
now, I s got to polish you up again ! ’’ 

This “ poli.shing up,” it may be re¬ 
marked, was a duty which Sally was 
called on to perform rather frequently, 
in cons«‘quence of He.ster’s inveterate 
tendency to think of her father and 
shed teai s ! But her sable friend, whose 
stolid exterior concealed a wealth of 
affection, rather enjoye<l the proce.ss of 
“))oli.shing up,” and while engaged in it 
broke out into (jiiite eloquent disserta¬ 
tions as to the impi*o|)ri('ty of washing 
one's face with tears when there was 
phnity of soap and water : coupled with 
earnest exhortations to “keep up heart,” 
and recommendations not to “gib in,” 
“ neber to say die,” and the like. 

()ii this particular occasion the .sym- 
patht‘tic Sally ga ve her friend inexpres¬ 
sible comfort by assuring her that, 
having at last seen^ her father and the 
gang to which he belonged, she could 
now easily follow them up and find out 
where they were set to work. “And 
so, Geo’giana,” said she, in conclusion, 
“ somet’ing may come ob dis meetin’, 
p’r’aps more’ll you t’ink.” 

Something certainly did come of it, 
as we shall see presently, but just now 
we must turn to another danger w’hich 
threatened our English slave, and in 
regard to which the previous testing of 
her powers of self-restraint was but a 
trifle. 

One morning Hester was seated in 
the usual corner, busily engaged with 
her embi oidery, and with her mind still 
more Imsily employed in devising all 
sorts of impossible schemes for the 
deli\ (M‘:inc(‘ of her father,—for Sally 
had discovered the exact spot on the 
fortifications wliere Hugh Sommers was 
at work, and only prevented Hester 
from rushing out at once to see him by 
resolutely lefu.sing for a time to tell 
IV he re that spot wa.s. 

Mr.s. Lill}’ and Hester were alone at 
the time we refer to, Sally having gone 
out to the market. 

“ Dearie, I spec’s Peter de Great dis 
arte moon,” s^iid Mr.s. Lilly, raising 
herself from a culinary pot to which 
she had been devoting her attention. 
“ Dis am about de time he or’nar’ly 
comes to see you and tell you how de 
land lies. Now dat he knows you’s 
seed your fadder, he’ll likely hab 
somet’ing ’tickler to say to you.” 

“ God grant tliat he may have some¬ 
thing hopeful to suggest,” said Hester, 
without looking up from her work. 

“You may be sure dat prayer is an¬ 
swered, dearie, for you trust de Lord, 
an' no one does dat in vain.” 

As the woman spoke the familiar 
voi<:e was heard outside, “Hi, ^lissi-s 


Lilly I how's you all git along down 
dar At the saiiie moment the oi>eii- 
ing to the street was darkened by 
Peter's bulky form as he descended 
the narrow stair. 

Shaking hands with Hester, who ro.s<^ 
eagerly to greet him, the negro was 
about to begin an earnest talk with her 
as to how slie should act in regard to 
her father if she should again meet hin., 
when a voice was heard that sent a 
deadly chill alike to the hearts of Hester 
and the negro. 

“Is the cellar far from this?” asked 
the voice, which was that of Osman. 

“No ; here it is ! (iuard your feet ; 
the second step is broken, and the place 
is rather dark, replit?d the owner of the 
house. 

“Osman!” whi.spered Peter, glai*iiig 
and clenching his lists in an agony of 
uncertainty how to act. 

Missis Lilly, however, black-wouian- 
like, rose to tlie occasion. 

“Go down dar, you black wretch ! ’ 
she cried, thru.sting Hester quickly 
down into the coffee-hole; “how you 
s’pose mas.sa git his dollars if yon not 
work 1 Go to ' ork, or I’ll skin you ! ” 

Truly those negroe.s, male and female, 
seemed to p<jsse.ss most effective capa¬ 
city for, and original methods of, com¬ 
ing to tlie rescue of their friends in 
moments of danger ! 

As Missis Lilly uttered the last words 
the two visitoi-s stood in the ceUar. At 
the same insUint the thud of the great 
pestle began, and so intelligently did 
Hester perform her jvirt that the fami¬ 
liar gasji of Saliy—auiuirably imitated 
—came up with every VJow. 

“ What, Peter the Great! You here!” 
cried Osman, in exti eme surprise. 

“ Yes, massii, Ps here on a little bit ob 
business wid Missis Lilly. She’s a fri’nd 
ob mv sister Dinali," joiswered Peter, 
humbly. 

“ Oh, indeetl ! W ith my father’s per¬ 
mission, I suppose i ’ 

“ Yes, Masssi Osman. I neber dar to 
come in de town widout your fadder s 
pumiission.” 

Osman turned and addressed a few 
words in an undertone to the master of 
the house, who thereupon turned to 
Mrs. Lilly. 

“You are a wis<^ woman, Lilly,” he 
said, “ so I have come to consult you. 
It seems that one of the slaves belong¬ 
ing to Ben-Aliiie;^l of Mustapha has 
made her esca})e, and it is rumoured 
that she has taken refuge with some one 
in this very stretit, or in one not far from 
it. Now, as you are well ucejuaiuted 
with almost every one in the neighbour¬ 
hood, I thought it l:)est to come in the 
first place to you to ask your advice 
about the matter." 

The gasp that came from the coffee- 
hole when tliis speech was made had 
something very real in it, and imme¬ 
diately afterwards tlie pounding was 
redoubled. 

“Was the sDlx^ white or black?” 
ask^ Mrs. Lilly, with childlike sim¬ 
plicity, and more for the purpose of 
gaining time to think than anything 
else. 

“ She was white,” interposed Osiqan, 
“and very beautiful. In fact, one of 
the ladies of the liarem.” 

On hearing this Mrs. Lilly looked in¬ 
quiringly upwards, as if she expected 



inspiration to flow from the bi-icks that 
formed the vaulted ceiling. Then slie 
looked suddenly at Peter the Great, and 
said, 

“ Das mus’ be de lady you was tole 
n*e about, Peter,—Ister—Hister—w’at 
you call ’er.” 

“ Yes—Hester ! Das so. De same as 
I tole you all about her ’scape,” an¬ 
swered Peter, quaking with anxiety 
and astonishment at tlie woman’s calm 
boldness, yet ready to fall in with any 
plan that her words might suggest. At 
the same time tlie gasping in the hole 
became more and more genuine, and 
the pounding more and more emphatic. 

“ A o, massa, 1 don’ know of no white 
slabe as hab took refuge wid any ob 
our neighbours. Indeed I’s kite sure 
dat none ob de neighbours knows 
not’ng at all about dis Is—Es—w’at 
you call ? Ester ! Das so, Peter 1 ” 

“ Yes, das so, Mrs. Lilly.” 

“ Stop that horrible noise in the hole 
there ! What is it ? ” said Osman, im¬ 
patiently. 

“ It is only one of my negro slaves,” 
said the master of the house. “Call 
her up, Lilly, and set her to something 
’quieter until we go.” 

Kendered desperate now, Peter the 
Oreat started forward with glaring 
■eyes. “ Massa,” he said, “ an idea hab 
just struck me. Will you come out a 
momint ? I w'ants to tell you some- 
t’ing btry 

The appearance, not less than the 
■earnestness, of the negro, inclined Os¬ 
man to comply with his request; but, 
hesitating, he said,— 

“ Why not tell me here, Peter ? We 
are all friends, you know.” 

“ Oh ! yes, I know dat, Massa Os¬ 
man; but womans can never be trusted 
wid t’ings ob importance, ’specially 
black womans ! But ob course if you 
not ’fraid ob Missis Lilly, I a’n’t ’fraid 
ob her lettin’ de secret out. I dar 
«ay she’s as good a creetur as de best 
ob ’um.” 

This readiness to give in was a poli¬ 
tic stroke. Osman agreed to go out¬ 
side with the negro, and while the 
latter was ascending the short stair to 
the street, he was making superhuman 
eflforts to invent something, for, as 
yet, he had not the faintest idea what 
his intended communication should be. 
But Peter the Great was a genius, and 
it is one of the characteristics of genius 
to be bold even to recklessness. 

Trusting to some sort of inspiration, 
lie began, wdth looks and tones of the 
deepest solemnity, “ I s’pose you guess, 
Massa Osman, dat I’ve bin inwesti- 
gatin’ that coorious business ob de 
£nglish gal what runned away ? ” 

“ITo, I did not guess that,” answered 
-the Moor, shortly. 

“ Oh ! but it’s true ! ” said Peter. 
“ Eber since she flooed away I’s bin 
^oin’ about dem susjiekid places, look¬ 
in’ arter her, and, do you know, Massa 
Osman, dat at last (here he dropped his 
voice and looked unutterable things)— 
at Imt T’s found— ” 

“Well-found what'I ” asked the 
Moor, eagerly. 

“Found her//(/.7-//” 

“ Bah ! What do I care for her 
fathei- i you fool ! ” 

“ Das troo, massa ; but don't you 
t’ink dat praps she’d be likely to try 
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for find her fadder ; an’ if she find ’im 
she’d be likely to remain if^id her 
fadder?” An’ so all dat we’d hab to 
do would be to find her fadder too. Ob 
course I don’t siiy she’s doo’d all dat; 
but suppose, for de sake of argiment, 
dat she nab doo’d it all, won’t we—won’t 
we—we— No, I s lost de t’read ob my 
discoorse. I’ll l>egin again fro’ de be¬ 
ginning. Das de on’y way I kin— ” 

“Is that all you had to tell me?” in- 
terruj)ted the 5loor in rising wrath. 

“^o—not kite all,” returned Peter, 
humbly. “ Dey do say dat de fadder is 
at work on de for'fications on de sout’ 
side ob de Kasba.” 

“ Well, you are a greater fool than I 
took you for,” said Osman, in whom 
contempt was quickly taking the place 
of anger. 

“ I s’j)ose I is^ massa. An’ I s’pose it 
am part ob my toolishness to be lookin’ 
arter dis var gal—but den, you see, I 
lubs Ben-Ahmed, so—” 

“ Well, well, Peter, I believe you 
mean Avell—” 

“ I’s sure I does, Massa Osman ! ” 

“ Don't interrupt me, you black vil¬ 
lain ! Can’t you see that if Hester’s 
father is a Btignio slave there is no 
chance of her having found refuge with 
him ? ’’ 

“ Das true, massa. I do s’pose you’s 
right. I’s a born ijit altogidder. But, 
you know, when a man gits off de scent 
ob a t’ing, anyt’ing dat looks de least 
bit like a kloo should be follered up. 
An’ dare’s no sayin’ what might come 
ob seein’ de fadder—for we s oft* de 
scent entirely jist now.” 

“ There’s little doubt of that, Peter,” 
said Osman, pausing, and looking medi¬ 
tatively at the ground. 

“ Moreober,” suggested the negro, 
“ when a man wid a cleber head an’ a 
purswavis tongue like you tackles a 
t’ing, it’s bery stmnge indeed if not’ing 
comes ob it.” 

“ Well, you may be right after all,” 
returned the Moor, slowly. “ I 'will go 
and see this father. At all events it 
can do no harm.” 

“ None whateber, massa. An’ I better 
run back an’ send Ali arter you.” 

“ Why ? what has he to do with it ? 

“ Oh ! I only t’ought dat you was 
huntin’ togidder. It’s ob no konsikence. 
But I t’ink he knows de janissary officer 
what has charge ob de gang, an’ if you 
don’t know him Ali might be useful.” 

“ There is wisdom in what you say.” 

“Eben zough I w a ‘foor?” asked 
the negro, simply. 

Osman laugned. 

“At all events you are an honest 
fool, Peter, and I’m sorry I burned your 
back the other day. You didn’t de¬ 
serve it.” 

“ Oh, nebber mind dat,” returned 
Peter, feeling really uneasy. “ De back’s 
all right now. Moreol)er I did deserb 
it, for I’s an awful sinner ! Wuss dan 
you t’ink ! Now, if you keep right up 
as you go, an’ when you comes to de 
Kasba, turn to de right an’keen so till 
you comes to de riglit angle ob ue sout’ 
wall. De fadder Ik* work dar. I’ll send 
Ali arter you, quick s I can.” 

They parted, and wliile the Moor 
stalk(d sedately up tlie street, the 
negro hurried l)ack to tlie cellar with 
a iiK'ssage to Ali to follow Osman with¬ 
out a moment’s delay 



Meanwhile AM had been cleverly <* 11 - 
gaged by the ready-wdtted Mrs. Lilly, 
who, after fiercely ordering the eofiee- 
pounder to “stop her nois«*,’'come out 
of the hole, and retire to tlie kitchen, 
dre’W' forth a large leathern piirsi*, which 
she wisely chinked, and, going towards 
the stairs, invited her master to “coiik* 
to de light an’ receibe de money whicli 
she hab made by de last sale ob slip¬ 
pers ! ” 

0f course the bait took- none otlK*i* 
c'ould have been half so siieccssfiil. But 
Hester apparently had not courage to 
Like advantage of the opjx>rtiinity, for 
she did not quit the hole. Fortunately 
Peter arrived before the cash transac¬ 
tion was completed. On ree<‘iving Os¬ 
man’s message Ali balanced accounts 
promptly by thrusting th^ purso and 
its contents into his pocket and hasLm- 
ing away. 

Then Peter the Great ami Lilly sat 
down, took a long grave kK)k at each 
other, threw back their hi*ads. o]iened 
their cavernous mouths, and indulged 
in a quiet but hearty laugh. 

“>fow you kin come out, dearie,” 
said Lilly, turning to the cotlec-hole on 
recovering composure. 

But no response came fiom the 
“ vasty deep.” 

“ De coast’s cl’ar, my dear,” said 
Peter, rising. 

Still no response, so Peter <lescended 
the few steps, and found Hester lying 
insensible on a heap of < otl'e<--beans, 
and still firmly gra.sping the big 
pestle. The trial had been t<jo mucii 
for the poor child, wdiohad fainted, and 
Peter emerged with her in his arms, 
and an expression of solemn anxiety on 
his countenance. 

In a few minutes, how< \er. she re¬ 
vived, and then Peter, hurrying hei' 
away from a locality which he felt was 
no longer safe, placed hei* under the 
charge of his sister Dinah—to the im x- 
pressible regret of Missis Lilly and her 
black niaid-of-all-work. 

In her new home the fugitive’s oir- 
cumstiinces were much improve il. 
Dinah and her husband ha^l great influ¬ 
ence over their owner, Yoiissrf, the pro¬ 
prietor of the small coth*(*-lK)use al¬ 
ready described. They not 01 flyman ftgod 
most of its details tor hiui, but were, 
wrniitted a good deal of personal 
liberty. Among other things they liad 
V)een allowed to select the top of tli<^ 
house as their abode. 

To European ears Hiis may sound 
rather strange, but those who have seen 
the flat roofs of Eastern lands will uii- 
derstand it. Youssefs house, like nearly 
all the other houses of the city, had a 
flat roof, with a surrounding parajK^t 
nearly breast-liigh. Here had be<*ii 
placetl a few wooden boxes filled witli 
earth and planted with flowering shrubs. 
These formed quite a little garden, to 
which Youssef had been wont toretn'at. 
of an evening for meditativ^e, and, wo. 
may add, smokative, purposes. But as 
Youssef had grown old, his eyes had 
nf*arly. and his legs had quite, failtul 
him. Hence, being unable to climb to 
his roof, he had latterly given it up em 
tirely to the use of his black slaves, 
Samson and Dinah White. 

Tlieie was a small excres. Hin-e or hut 
on tie* roof—about t(‘n by six in 

din;'*’:''ions—which formor) rc^i- 
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deuce. Deliind this, hiding itself as it | 
were and almost invisible, nestled a 
smaller excrescence or oH'shoot. It was 
a mere Ixindbox of a thing, measur¬ 
ing five fet‘t by four ; it had a window 
about twelve inches square, and v .3 ! 
entered by a door inside the larger hut. , 
This was the apartment now jissigned I 
to Hester, who was quietly inti oduced 
into the household without the know- 1 
ledge or consent of its blind pro- , 
prietor. 

There was a little bed in the small 
room. True, it was only a trestle frame, 
and a straw-stuffed mattress with a ' 
couple of blankets, but it was clean, j 
and the whole room was neat, and the j 
sun shone brightly in at the small win- I 
dow at the moment tliat the new occu- ! 
])ant was introduced. Poor Hester fell 
on her knees, laid her head on the bed, j 
and thanked God fervently for the ' 


blessed change. Almost in the same 
moment she forgot herself, and prayed 
still more fervently for the deliverance 
of her father. 

The view over the housetops from the 
little window wtis absolutely magnifi¬ 
cent, including as it did dome.s, mina¬ 
rets, mosques, palm-trees, ship])ing, and 
sea! Here, for a con.siderable time, 
Hester worked at her former occupa¬ 
tion, for Dinah had a private j)lan to 
make a little money for her own pocket 
by means of embroidery. 

In this pleasant retreat our fugitive 
was visited one day by Peter the Great, 
the expression of who.se visage be¬ 
tokened bu.siness. After some conver¬ 
sation, he said that he had come for the 
express purpose of taking Hester to 
see her father. 

“ But not to talk to him,” he added, 
quickly—“not eben to make you’self 


known to him, for if you did, not’ing 
would keep im quiet, an’ you an’ he 
would l)c parted for eher. Slind dat— 

I f/r eber ! ” 

‘ Yes, yes, 1 will remember,” said the 
poor girl, who was profoundly agitated 
at the mere thought of sucli a meet¬ 
ing- 

“But you }yroinhef said Peter, 
solemnly. “ Promise on you’ w'ord ob 
honour dat you not say one word : not 
make a sound ; not gib an unor nary 
look ; not try in any way to attrack hi» 
attention. Come—speak, else I go home 
ag’in.” 

“ I promise,” said Hester, in a low 
voice. 

“ An’ you won’t cry I ” 

I “Plltry not to. 

' “Come ’long, den, wid me, an’ see 
you’ p)Oor fadaer.” 

{Jq be continued.) 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 


OK. THE HEKITAGE OF KAKL THE GREAT. 
Bv Charles 1)e.slvs. 

1*ART I. 

CHAPTER VII. 



N K N O W N 
almost, and 
protected from approach by old Druidic 
legends, there was in those days, just 
bdow Mainz, a small island on the 
Rhine which the river has since eaten 
away. No boat, it was said, had ever 


landed on it; not for centuries had a 
human step crossed the rampart of 
verdure which begirt it. 

On this morning, however, had any 
one watched it keenly from either bank, 
he would have caught sight of vigi¬ 
lant sentinels among the creepers 
which surrounded the lofty bank with 
a deep floral veil. The watchful sen¬ 
tinels were the squires and varlets of 
the Thirteen. 

A few hundred yards away, around a 
half-ruined dolmen, the masters were 
seated in council 


The foliage was so thick over their 
heads that even by the birds of the air 
they could not be seen. 

l^inhard stood up, and thus began- 
to speak : 

“Let each of you go alone into the 
camp of the conquerors, and be con¬ 
vinced of yourselves that we are not 
yet on the eve of a revolution, when a 
whole nation will return from the error 
of its ways. Let the enthusiasm of> 
some disappear; let the gold of othera- 
go; let the hopes and ambitions of all 
be disappointea. Then this great army 
of men will split; to-day it is too com¬ 
pact for us to prevail over it, but when 
each king has gone back to his king¬ 
dom, each count to his county, ea^ 
baron to his barony, then can we raise 
our flag and draw^ our swords in open 
daylight. That is the best for the 
cause, my comrades ! ” 

“But,’^said Wilha the Burgundian, 
“ our master’s son is in prison, and you 
do not know how he may be treated.” 

“ The predicticm yesterday evening," 
inteiTupted Eginhard, “has improved* 
the present position of the emperor. If 
Roland and I were guilty of a crime, 
may Heaven pardon us. In the tower 
of Drusus w'e struck many wdth terror 
and remorse. Later in the night I 
changed my astrologer’s disguise, and 
took Roland to Pepin’s tent, and then 
to that of his brother the German, and 
both, in the half-sleep of drunkenness 
saw' the accusing phantom pass. This 
morning they went to Lothar, and had 
the courage to tell them to treat their 
father better.” 

“And Lothar has done so, as we 
know',” said Count Robert. “But we 
also know that he is capable of the 
basest designs, and that even the idea 
of murder—” 

At this moment one of the sentries j 
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ing round so as to form a bow, of which 
the river was tlie string. 

The plain was completely deserted. 
In the forest they could hear the fan¬ 
fares of the horns approaching rapidly. 

Suddenly the olipnants gave a louder 
blast. 

“ They are hunting the aurochs ! ” 
said Count Robert. 

And his twelve companions repeated 
in alann, “ The aurochs ! ” 


which was on the other side of the 
island, and so they had to wait. And 
while they were waiting all they could 
do was to listen and watch. 

In front of them was a wide plain, 
with a forest in the background curv¬ 


books on hunting, it was the largest and 
most formidable of the beasts. 

The hunting of the aurochs was 
fraught with danger, and as such it 
was the favourite pastime of the 
Franks. The Chronicles repoilj that 


“ StrikA here—in this black spot." 


the great Karl himself, that imperial 
Nimrod, w.as many times wounded in 
its pursuit—and that is saying enough. 

Ine uneasiness of the Thirteen is thus 
easily understood, and it redoubled 
when, by the hurried appeals of the 
horn.s, they found that only a small party 
of hunters had come to the attack, and 
that these could not do without help. 

The boat did not arrive ; the river 
was large, and the stream rapid. 

Five or six horsemen came on to the 
plain. At their head galloped young 
Karl. 

Although the distance was still great 
the Thii-teen recognised him, ana ut¬ 
tered a cry as an enormous aurochs 
rushed from the forest, and raging, 
foaming, and wounded, pursued the 
fugitives at terrible speed. 

Hut as the hunters were excellently 
mounted they might escJipe. Their 
enemy was for a moment .stopped by 
a dozen of their terrible dogs, such as 
Kjirl sent to the Caliph llaroun-al- 
Raschid. 

Powerless and silent the Thiii/cen 
witnes.sed all the changes of this scene, 
which developed itself with unexpected 
rapidity. Such was the strength and 
impetuosity of the aurochs that in a 
few moments he had ripped the fore¬ 
most dogs oi>en with nis honis, or 
crushed them with his feet, leaving the 
rest of the pack to pursue him. 

Then free of the dogs, he resumed the 
chase of the hunters, who had gained 
ground and would probably reach the 
forest, which for them meant safety. 
Hut as the aurochs sprang forward 
again, one of the horsemen suddenly 
rode alongside Karl and with a swing 
back of his hunting-knife., cut one of the 
horse’s legs. 

The horse fell, and with it the boy. 
Those who should have surroundtM^l him 


round the island gave the cry of a heron 
three times. 

This was the signal agreed upon when 
a message had arrived. For when the 
masters were in council neither .squires 
nor varlets dare approach within fifty 
yards. 

“Amaury,” said Roland, “see what it 
is.” 

Berenger’s brother quickly rose, and 
immediately disappeared beneath the 
trees. 

Soon he came back at a run, and 
said, 

“ It is one of Count Efflam’s varlets, 
Puk, who has come back from the town, 
and demands instant speech with his 
master.” 

“ Go, Count.” 

Efflam was not much longer away 
than Amaury, but he came back in 
greater haste, and with an anxious look 
on his face. 

“ What is it *1 ” said several of the 

hours ago,” said Efflam, “the 
sons of Hermengarde went out hunting, 
and they took with them Judith’s son.^’ 

“Karll” 

“ Yes ! Lothar’s idea is to show that 
he is better disposed towards his pri¬ 
soners.” 

“WelU” 

“ In this pretended fraternal recon¬ 
ciliation my squire Landrik thought he 
detected a snare.” 

“ Landrik P’ said Roland, “that is our 
gallant braggart of the Red Field 1 ” 

“ Exactly,’^said Efflam. “ He recog¬ 
nised among the hunters some of those 
who the other day escaped his sword ; 
and on his own responsibility he has 
followed the chase, and sent off Puk to 
tell us that young Karl is in peril.” 

Already the Thirteen were up and 
ready for the field. 

But where were they to go ? 

“ Listen ! ” said Count Robert. 


knights. 

“Two 


'* An enormous aurochs rushed from the forest." 


All were silent and listening atten¬ 
tively. 

The sound of a horn was heard in the 
distance on the right bank. 

“ Let us join the hunt!” said Roland. 

Unfortunately, when they reached 
the bank, they had to send for the boat 


The aurochs, which is now only met 
with on the Asiatic frontier of Europe, 
and there but rarely, is the wild bull, 
the cousin of the Indian buffalo and 
the American bi.son. In those days it 
ranged in hundreds on the banks of the 
Rhine, and if we are to believe the old 
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and defended him, simply precipitat<xl 
their tiiglit, urged on by the shouts of a 
scoundrel whom Eginhard and Roland 
recognised as Ganeion. 

Karl sprang to his feet, and at full 
speed ran to the nearest tree. It seemed 
impossible that he could escape. The i 
aurochs reached the horse as he flew \ 
across the plain, and with oiie blow 
from his powerful hoofs kicked it to 
death behind him. 

Then with liejid down he rushed at 
Karl. ]hit for some seconds a man, or 
rather a sort of giant, had reached the 
edge of the forest without being noticed. 
Suddenly he leapt at the l)oy and threw 
him behind him. Then tirmly planted 
on his feet, with his two hands in front 
ready to grip, like Hercules of old he 
waited foi the bull which came at liim 
full tilt. He caught hold of the liorns 
just as the beast w^as lifting them, and 
stopped them dead, and even forced 
the aurochs back on his knees. 

“Huri-ah !” cried Count Efflam, who 
had just recognised the rescuer, 

“ hurrah ! That is Landrik ! ” 

The twelve other paladins repeated 
the cry of encouragement, and as the 
boat at last arrived they hurried into 
it. to help the heroic squire. Un¬ 
fortunately the bank of the river w^as 
too high for the Thirteen to see wdiat 
wixs passing on the plain. Roland 
alone, thanks to his tall stature, was 
able to look on to the field and tell liis 
companions liow the duel was proceed¬ 
ing between the giant and the aurochs. 

“He holds tight !” said he, with in¬ 
creasing adndration, “ and the brute is 
awfully angry. He is pulling himself 
together—he is shaking his head—he is 
rearing ! Oh—no—no. The man is the 
stronger ; he has forced him right up ; 
but clown he comes, the man upriglit 
like the aurochs, and still mastering 
him by hanging on to the horns. He 
is trying to get him over now—hurrah, 
he is getting him over—he has got all 
his weight on him. A false step, an 
instant's weakness, and they will V>e 
into you ! The aurochs is stiflening for 
another efibrt, but he yields—yes—ves 
—Landrik is twisting his neck—he lias 
got him over—he is—” 

But Roland had no need to finish. A 
dull noise w'as heard as a heavy body 
shook the ground. The aurochs had 
fallen. 

“ It is wonderful! said Roland ; “ if 
I had all the strei^th I used to have, 

I do not think i could have done 
that.” 

A last efibrt of the rowers brought 
the boat to the shore, and the thirteen 
paladins hastened up the bank, wUich 
for several moments prevented them 
from seeing and being seen. 

In those few moments Landrik com¬ 
pleted his victory. 

“ Draw your hunting-knife,’’ cried he 
to Karl, “ and strike here—in this black 
spot.” 

With a look he indicated the panting 
chest of the aurochs, wdiich with his 
two hands and knees he now* held on 
the ground. 

Recovered from his fright, Karl 
obeyed; and immediately a roar of 
agony w'as heard. 

Ganeion at this moment came from 
under the trees. He sa,w the l:>oy stand¬ 
ing unhurt, and the aurochs dying; 


and he uttered a cry of rage. But 
besides Karl there was only Landrik, 
w ho stood up stained wdth blood ; and 
Ganeion had half a dozen hired as¬ 
sassins with him, purposely employed 
to secure his revenge. 

He gave them the signal to murder, 
and, drawing his skramasac, led them 
towards the boy. But at the same in¬ 
stant the Thirteen appeared on the 
plain, shouting, “Karl and France ! ” 

“ Again those men ! ” growled Gane¬ 
ion. And he beat a rapid retreat and 
disappc‘ared in the forest. 

Roland and his companions ran to¬ 
wards the aurochs, but were much 
surprised to find that Landrik had 
vanished. 

“ Where is my brave squire 1 ” asked 
Count Efflam. 

“What has become of your heroic 
rescuer ? ” asked Roland. 

“ I know not,” siiid Karl. “ He has 
just run into the thicket to pursue the 
honsemen that w^ere thei-e.” 

“ Impossible ! ” said Roland ; “ he is 
like us, on foot! 

“Oh!” said Efflam. “You do not 
know Landrik ;*he is the best runner 
in Brittany, and, however swift maybe 
the chase, if he makes up his mind to 
reach it, he will reach it.’^ 

“ Who are you V asked Karl. “ When 


The Empei or Lodwdg stood in the low 
and angrily ordered tnat he should lie 
put ashore ; while, supported by Gene¬ 
vieve, Judith nrayed and wept. 

When the Thirtetm appeared on the 
bank they drew' their swords and 
shouted their war-cry. And then, in¬ 
clining oft’ to the right and left, they 
showed young Karl in the midst of 
them. 

A boat w^as close by, aground on the 
sand. In a moment it was afloat, and 
Karl was in it, and Amaury and 
Berenger had received ordei*s to row 
out to the emperor, while their coui- 
mnions w'aited for tliem on the bank. 
The voyage did not take long. 

Karl jumped into his mother’s arms, 
and then ‘both w'ere embraced by the 
father. Profiting by the general atten¬ 
tion being concentrated on this touch¬ 
ing tableau, Amaury and Berenger 
stood up against the bulw'arks and 
leant over the deck. 

“ Genevitn'e ! ” they whispered, with 
the same voice ; “ Genevieve ! ” 

The girl turned quickly. But the 
twins had their vizors down, and. obe- 
I dient to a call from the bank, they 
I pushed ofT. 

Genevieve could not see their faces, 
nor could she again hear their voice, 
i But, agitated and trembling, she came 



“ She came to the side.” 


my father asks who saved me, what am 
I to say ? ” 

“ Say the Thirteen of the Red Field! ” 

Karl seemed struck with the remem¬ 
brance, and bowed without further 
question. 

“The aflTair may be known by this 
time,” .said Count Robert. “The em¬ 
peror may be anxious about his son.” 

The order was immediately given to 
bring the horses, which were in hiding 
close by, and the mysterious squadron 
formed the escort of Judith’s son. 

When they arriv'ed off the imperial 
boat, wdiich .strong moorings kept in 
the middle of the river, it was easy to 
see that bad new's had been received. 


to the side and looked out over the 
river, watching the tw'o knights, who 
row’cd aw'ay rapidly, but always with 
their eyes on hers. 

Did she recognise them ? Was it but 
a vague divination, a mere presenti¬ 
ment ? We know not; but we know 
that the memories of infancy leave 
such echoes at the bottom of our hearts 
that but one word whispered low may 
often awaken them. 

When the twdns had remounted, and 
were just about to plunge under the 
trees, they looked round. Genevieve 
was still watching them. 

“How tall and beautiful she has 
grown*!” said Amaurv 
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“ She is no more a child,’’ replied Be- 
renger; “ but she w.as always an angel.” 

An hour later the strange phalanx 
was again in council under the trees on 
the Druid’s Island. 

The council la.sted till the evening 
meal, and the paladins were nreparing 
for re.st, when the cry of alarm was 
given from the right bank, in a few 
ndnutes Landrik burst noisily through 
the bushes. Count Efiiam and Boland 
began to congratulate him. But at the 
first words the worthy squire inter¬ 
rupted them. 

“Never mind the danger that is 
pa.st ; prepare for that which is to 
come.’’ 

“Have you discovered some new 
plot —anotlier snare?” 

“ I have been so favoured, masters. T 
followed on the trail of him you know.” 

“(ianelon?” 

“ Ganelon—yes. I should know him 
now. 1 had neai ly reached him when, 
at one of the turns in the foi*est ])ath, 
he met with King Lothar, who ran up 
to him, questioned him with imj)ati- 


ence, and gave him such a scolding 
that 1 thought the miserable villain 
would have paid with his life for not 
having succeeded.” 

' “Landrik!” 

“ Ganelon shook like the leaves 
! around him. But he managed to ^et 
his master apart near an old oak which 
' the rocks and bushes cut off a little 
I from the thicket. I watched them. 

x\s King Lothar gradually cooled down 
' and got back his crafty smile, 1 saw j 
that Ganelon propo.sed to atone for his | 
two failures by a third infamy. And j 
so I crawlecl along snake-fashion, | 
slipped among the bushes, got within 
earshot, and heard all.” 

I “WelM” 

I “Well! This time it is something 
terrible. It is not only young Karl, | 
but the empress and the emi>eror. If 
I you are not there to save them it will 
be death to all three of them.” 

“But how ? — where is this to 
happen ?” 

I “At the Bingerloch,” said Landrik. 

I (Tu be continued.) 



STUDENT LIFE AFLOAT AND ASHOEE. 

PART II. 


B efore entering on his duties, the parents ! 

or guardians of the student have to enter 1 
into a l)ond of £300 with him and the author¬ 
ities. This bond contains the agreements on 
the part of the student to serve Her Majesty 
and her heirs faithfully ; not to marry dur¬ 
ing the term of his studentship; to enter no 
pnhltc-house during the same period ; and 
various other clauses usual in such docu¬ 
ments. The authorities on their side under- [ 
take to provide every possible opportunity ' 
to the student of learning his profession ; 1 
to look after his luialth of body ; and, of 
course, if he satisfactorily pass^ his exami- j 
nations, to give him a commission in the | 
service. ; 

Four annual payments have to be made 
“ to defray the cost of education,” amount¬ 
ing to £100 in toto, being divided into £.30 
a year for the tirst two years, and £‘20 a 
vear for the next two years, no payment 
Wing required for the fifth and six years. 

The student, however, gets most of this 
money back in weekly pay. The first year 
student receives Is. per w'eek; the second, ' 
third, and fourth years receive 2s.; 3s., and ' 
5s. respectively ; wiiile the fifth and sixth I 
get 8s. and 10s. This brings tlie amount j 
received by the student to al)Out £78 for ; 
the .six years’ training. It is now, however, 
projxwetl to ral ;e the annual payments: | 
first to £30 yearly for four years, and in a | 
few years to as much as £40 yearly for the i 
whole six years. This will have the effect | 
of, perhaps, getting a higher chuss of officers. 1 
The work of the year is divided into two . 


terms ; the first commencing in the first 
week in July, when the “New Entry” join, 
and continuing until two or three days 
Ix'fore Christimus, when tlie students go on 
leave for a fortnight. Woe to the unfortu¬ 
nate brother or sister who speaks of the 
“leave” as “the holidays.” The second 
term is from January until June, when 
three weeks’ leave intervenes. 

The uniform remains the same during 
the w hole of the six years’ training, that Ls 
to .say, a navy blue tunic with eight service- 
buttons placed by fours and a purple stripe 
round the cuff. Students in naval con¬ 
struction wear a silver-grey stripe instead of 
the purple, which is the only distinction. 
The p*ilver-grey show’s well on the blue cuff, 
but the purj>le is hardly visible even when 
near. It ruis been, however, proposed 
to make a distinction between the l\*rts- 
iiioutli and the Devonport students. Se¬ 
niority of ^urse goes by entry, and this 
is strictly carried out; those who have last 
entered are tlie “First Year” or “New’ 
Entry ; ” those who have served one year 
are “Second Year Fellows,” and so on; 
and fresh privileges are gained as the 
student a<lvances in seniority. 

At Keyhara College there are at present 
one hundred and twenty-live students, who 
are divided into five “subs.” (officially sub¬ 
divisions), each of which is under a “ cap¬ 
tain,” w ho is a third year student chosen 
by the authorities for good conduct and 
rogress. These captains are distinguished 
y a gold chevron and a star on the left 


arm, w bile the “ senior captain ” has one 
on each arm. A “ captain’s ” dufv is to 
keep onlcr in the collej^e and to “/all in” 
his .sub. at divisions. Each student has a 
cubicle (or bedroom open at the lop along 
a corridor), whicli is twelve feet by six, in 
wliich Ls an iron l)ed, chair, chest of 
drawei*s, lKH)k-shelf, and a ntrtain. This 
latter is hung over tlie doorway, for no do »r 
exists, and is only allow ed to be dra^ n 
acros.s when the occupant of the cubicle is 
within. The “captains” have a lar er 
cubicle—and a door ; they also have a gxs- 
bracket, the ordinaiy cubicles only being 
illnniinated by the corridor lights. 

The staff of the college consists of a com¬ 
mander, w ho is apix)inted for two years, and 
two engineers, whose apixiintments are for 
three years ; one of the latter is (m duty, 
alternately, every day, and has to read 
]»rayers, receive reports, march the students 
to work, etc. There are also a head-iMirter, 
and two jwrters, one of whom is always in 
the hall, to attend the dwir and watch that 
students do not slip out without leave. 
They have also to attend to the gen*, w ater, 
etc., but their chief employment is taking 
the name of any student w ho is disonlerly 
or noisy in college, and re^xirting him to the 
officer of the day. 

But now' to' the life of the student. 
During the summer months the first alarm 
is at half-past five, when a porter rin^ a 
bell round the corridors. This is “ batning 
bell, ’ when anv voluntary swimmei's iniLst 
tura out, and all those who have not “ pas.sed 
(Hit ” in swimming are turned ont for instruc¬ 
tion. The boats leave the camber, or ba‘^in, 
at 5.45 for the Imthing tray in the middle of 
the river. Although it is the River Tamar, 
or rather the Hamoaze, as it is called at that 
point, it is perfectly salt water, liein^ near 
the mouth. At six o’clock (the liells are 
not struck at Keyham, but are at Ports¬ 
mouth) goes “ first liell,” which is really the 
second of course in summer. At G.30 
sounds “first gong” when all 7nnst turn 
out, a porter coming round immediately to 
take the names of any yet in lied. 

The bath-room is in the liasement, and is 
fitted with nearly a hundred basins and 
forty baths. Here the students rush imme¬ 
diately on turning out, wash, and take a cold 
plunge bath every morning all the year 
round. The “first breakfast gong” 
strikes at 6.45, and at five minutes to seven 
.sounds the “ breakfast gong,” w'hen every 
one is supjxised to lie in his place in the 
mess-rcxmi. The iness-rcxmi, or dining hall, 
is a fine lofty room, in which the balls, 
which are given twice a year, are held. On 
ordinary occasions the students sit at five 
tables, one “ sub.” at each, with its 
“ captain ” at the head. The enmneer on 
duty presides, says ^race, and reiwis prayers 
before breakfast and .supixjr. 

After breakfast there are just a few' 
minutes during which the morning papers 
are in great demand in the reading-room 
ix*fore the “ first factory gong ” sounds at 
7.30, when all have to change from their 
uniform into the serge working suits and 
march down into the dockyard, w’here a 
large building has been sixicially appointed 
for the students to gain practical knowledge 
of their profe.ssion under skilled instnictors. 

The time is thus employed until a quar 
ter to twelve, when they return to the 
college, wash and dre^ for dinner, which is 
at a quartijr-after twelve. The aftemcxin 
is again spent at work, ceasing at five 
o’clock, tea being served half an hpur later. 
On Monday and Thursday mornings, how¬ 
ever, the second and third year students 
attend the schools in one of the wings of 
the college, where an efficient staff of 
masters superintend their studies, chiefly 
mathematical ; the Junior Entry attend on 
Tuesday and Friday. On Wednesday after¬ 
noon a Steam Leiiture is delivered by od 
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enj'ineer officer, and is followed by lectures are to be found all the standard works of I The routine on H.M.S. Marllwrouj^h is 
on scientific subjects, so there is no “ Fac- | historj', travel, and fiction. The gyiiina- I exactly the same as to hours, but of course 
tory ” that afternoon. sium might, jK*rhaps, l>e a little larger, but there are a<lvantages and disiuivantages 

there Is school two nights in each week, . is well ^>rovided with every athletic and I accruing from l>eing on Iward. Here the 
from six U^ eight, and a gymnasium class | gymnastic apparatus. A billianl-rfsim, I student has not the comfort of a room to 

on Wednesday evenings ; on other evenings with a smoke-room over, is at the disixrsal liim.self, but some six or seven are doiniciletl 

leave is granted until half-past nine for of the elder students, and affords amuse- | in one large cabin, or dormitory. These 

those under eighteen, and until ten for I ment during the winter months. j dorm! ories are on the middle, lower, ami 

those over. On Saturday the students are ! A suljscription of sixiience a week by i orlop decks aft, while oj^ening on the stem 



free from dinner till 9.30 or 10, as the case 
may be, except the Junior Entry, who have 
one hour’s drill immediately aher dinner. 
“ First liell” on Sunday rin^ at 7 a.m., 
and breakfast is at eight, divisions ami in¬ 
spection by the commander at half-]>ast 
ten, then march to the dockyard cha)>el for 
morning service ; and, after dinner, which 
is at one, the student is again free for the 
remainder of the day. 

The college is an exceedingly comfortable 
buihling ; there are large and well-lighted 
studies; a reading-room, on the tables of 
'which are to be found almost every paper and 
magazine to be mentioned. There is also 
.nn exrellent library in the college, in which 


each student provides for all the recreation I 
ex[*enses, the funds beLig under the control 
of a “Recreation Ckmimittee” elected by 
the students. The extensive recreation- 
grounds are within tw’o minutes’ run of the I 
college, and comprise excellent cricket and j 
footlwvll grounds, and alx^ut a dozen tennis- , 
courts. Several Ixiats are kept at the dis- ! 
posal of the college, and of course this form 
of exercise is very popular with the stu¬ 
dents. Every student has to pass in pulling 
as well as swimming. 

When any student is “ run in ’’—that is to 
say, is nut in the report—he is brought 
before tiie cjiptain after dinner, and his i 
leave is stopped for a time. I 


galleries are the recreation and reading 
rooms, mess-room, and studies. The officers’ 
cabins are under the poop on the upjier 
deck. The Marllxirougn W’as originaliv « 
screw line-of-battle ship, and wdien 1ier 
engines and boilers were taken out an iin 
mense vacancy was left amidships. This i^ 
now converted into a gjminasiuni, and ai; 
excellent one it is. 

The billiard-room is a superstructure on 
the upper deck. The masts have l>eeii 
taken out, and the ensign-staff on the poop 
bears the only flag—that, of course, l»eing 
the white ensign. The recreation gnmnd.** 
attached to the ship are very meagre after 
the Keyham extensive property. Many of 
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the stndentR, however, ioin the “Service 
Ground,” which is a good one. 

At both establishments examinations are 
held half-yearly, in which the student has 
to get a certain percentage of marks, or be 
pIsLced in sundry “ backward classes,” to 
the contraction of his leave. Prizes are 
given to those showing themselves worthy 
of distinction, and at Portsmouth extra 
leave at Christmas is granted to the first 
few in fhe Midsummer exams. 

Of course, as at all establishments of this 
kind, the boy w’ho just enters is made the 
victim of many practical iokas, and his 
seniors endeavour to get all the fun they 
■can out of him. On the first few Wednes- 
■day evenings after the “ New Entry ” have 
joined, concerts are held in the ^mnasium, 
when every newly-fledged student has to 
«tand up before all the rest, and either sing 
a song or give a musical display of some 
kind. Some are made to vary the enter¬ 
tainment by a stump-oration or a round 
with the gloves. Should any unlucky indi¬ 
vidual decline to amuse his tormentors by 
pleading lack of skill, or breaking down too 
•often, he is handed over to the “ barber,” who 
lathers him profusely with a compound of 
beer, cider, milk, soap, and vinegar, looking 
-out for a chance of giving him a mouthful if 
possible. He is then shaved with an im¬ 
mense blunt iron razor made for the pur¬ 
pose. I remember the first night after I 
nad joined, on “ turning in ” I found my¬ 
self flop through the Ixittom of the bed, 
some ingenious student having taken out 
all the iron laths that go across the bottom 
of the bed, and very cleverly balanced the 
<?lothe8 as if all were correct. 

In the Workshop a second or third year 
fellow will feign to be annoyed by the sound 
•of a new' junior’s hammer, and tell him to 


go and ask So-and-so to lend him his 
Feather-headed hammer. This strange tool 
turns out to l>e the toe of a good hea\'y boot 
applied to the person of the applicant. 

The total ex[jenses of an engineer student 
for the six-years’ training comes to about 
£250 under the present regulations. This, 
of course, incluaes the £1&) in annual pay¬ 
ments, uniform, and other clothing, not for- 
getting a suit of plain clothe.s, wdiich is an 
unotflcial sine qua non. Students are always 
glad to get out of their uniform whenever a 
chance occurs. I rememl)er when I left 
home, elate in my new garb, I guite ridi¬ 
culed the idea of taking any plain clothes 
with me, thinking that I should never be 
tired of my uniform ; but I soon found out 
my mistake, and had to appeal to my father 
for some le^ noticeable ^rments for pur¬ 
poses of going into the country or visiting 
friends. 

One of the most amusing scenes in a 
student’s life is on the morning after the 
New Entry have joined, and all are falling- 
in preparatory to marching to work. Owing 
to the ignorance of the new' students, and 
the failure of the tailor, perha|)s, in sending 
everything up in time, some most novm 

f rl)s make their api>earance in the ranks. 

have seen students turn out (when they 
ought to be in the serge working-dress) in a 
billycock hat, uniform tunic, and serge 
trousers. Some surmount the uniform with 
a white straw hat; others appear quite 
correct alK)ut the head and body, but with 
a light check pair of trousers. How'ever, 
they don't do it tirice, for the officer of the 
day notices all such offenders. 

When a student has finally passed out 
into the service, he has again to be medi¬ 
cally examined, and is then passed into the 
Steam Reserve. Some of the best are sent 


to Greenwich for a further period of study 
at the Naval College there. He is now an 
Assistant-Enmneer, and receives six shil¬ 
lings a day. He must remain in the Steam 
Kesenr'o until he gets an appointment, 
w'hich is given in order to the Assistant- 
Enmneers as they pass out. 

He has now to serve at least five years in 
this rank, and then all the higher appoint¬ 
ments are open to him, according to his 
seniority ana ability. The next rank above 
an Assistant-Engineer is an Enmneer, who 
generally has the charge of tne smaller 
class of vessels, as gunb^ts. Then comes 
Chief-Engineer, who is below a Staflf-Engi- 
neer, but wears the same uniform. Tlie 
Fleet-Engineer comes next; he ranks with 
a Commander, and receives about £330 a 
year. The tw'o highest ranks in this branch 
are the Inspectors of Machinery, and Chief 
Inspectors of Macliinery, both of which are 


candle.” 

At the present time the prospects in this 
important branch of the service are very 
good indeed—in fact, I think the junior 
Engineer officers have the best look-out 
throughout the service. In the executive 
brancn there is great sta^ation, and pro¬ 
motion is very hard to <mtain ; the same 
may be said of the clerical branch, the 
Assistant-Paymasters being hard-w'orked, 
with small cnance of promotion, compared 
with the Assistant-Engineers. And, of 
course, owing to their long fellowship in 
training, a strong spirit of oamaraaerie 
exists among all Enmneer officers, and 
helps to form a healthy spirit of inter¬ 
course. 

(THE END.) 


THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed, 

Atithor of ” A Dog with a Bad Name,*’ "The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's, " etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XVn.—MR. BICKFJIS PREFERS THE DOOR TO THE WINDOW. 


•friHE history of the great events of 
1 Railsfora’s Sports were so faith¬ 
fully chronicled at the time by Arthur 
Herapath in a long letter to his 
sister Daisy, that it would be pre¬ 
sumption on my part, with that valuable 
document lying before me, to attempt 
to nai'rate in my' own words wh.at has 
been so much more vivaciously described 
by my young friend. 

Arthur wjls great at letter-writing, 
especially to his sister. And there is 
small doubt that, with the aid of a slang 
-dictionary and a little imagination on 
her own part^ that sympathetic young 
person was usually able to catch the 
drift of her young brother’s rollicking 
lucubrations. 

“Dear Da. Thanks awfully for the 
bob.” 

A good many of Arthur’s letters began 
with this curiou s observation. Whether 
this particular “ lx)b ” had reference to 
Railsford’s testimonial or not, the writer 
cannot speak positively. 

“ We had a ripping time at our Sports, 
and licked all the records but three. 
No end of a crow for us. The School’s 
tearing its hair all over the place, and 
•our fmlows have been yelling for two 


days without stopping. It’s a jolly good 
job that row about Bickers came on 
when it did, as our chaps w'ould never 
have pulled themselves together as they 
did without it. Nobody wants to find 
the cha]> out now ; so your particular is 
all serene up to now, and I don’t mean to 
drip and s^wil his game.” (We wonder 
what Daisy made of this curious sen¬ 
tence when she read it?) “ Dig and I were 
awfully riled we hadn’t got you down for 
the Sports, and I w’anted Marky to wire 
up for you and put them oti* till you 
came. As it wsis, it didn’t matter a bit, 
for Miss Violet showed up like a trump 
as she is and backed us up; so it’s just as 
well you hadn’t come. Violet nodded to 
me! She’s the most beautiful girl in the 
world. Smedley turned up too ; brickish. 
wasn’t it ? Bickers of course came ana 
tried to spoil our Sports, but Marky 
gave him a flea in his ear, and Dig and I 
howled ; so he didn’t stay long. 

“Bateson and Jukes pull^ off the 
kids’ hundred yards ; and jolly cocky 
they were, I can tell you. Bateson’s the 
sneak I told you of. 

“Tilbury won the ‘Shell’ Quarter 
mile. Dig and I were in for it, but we 
w'anted to save ourselves for the long 


jump and hurdles, so we ran easy, and 
Tilbury did it hands down. 

“ Ah, Da, really you should have been . 
there to see the high jump ! Smedley 
and Clipstone tied 5 4^ last week for 
the School. No end of a jump to beat; 
and Dig and I were in a blue funk 
about our men. Barnworth and Wake 
were the only two euteml dark 
horses both; at least I didn’t know 
what either of them could do. I heard 
Ainger tell Violet he thought we’d pull 
it on, so Ijperketl up. They start^ at 
4 ft. 10. Wake muffed his first jump, 
and we gave ourselves up for gone 
’coons. However, he hopped over 
second try. They went up by inches to 
five feet. My word! you should have 
seen the w'ay Violet clapped I They’d 
have been cads if they hadn’t gone 
over, with her backing them up like 
that. W^ake’s got the rummiest jump 
you ever saw. He runs sideways at 
the bai*, and sort of lies down on his back 
' on it fis he goes ov'er. You’d think he’d 
: muti’ it every time, but just as he looks 
; like done for, he kicks up his foot and 
I clears. Barnworth takes it straight— 

! skips up to the bar and goes over like 
j a daisy, without seeming to try. 
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“At 5 feet 1, Wake iiuillofl twice, 
and we thought he was out of it. I^ut 
the third time he got o\ or liiiely with a 
good inch to spare. It got precious 
ticklish after this ; and no one said a 
word till each jump was done ; and 
th(*n we let out. Violet stood up and 
looked as if she'd got a ten-j)ouna note 
on the event. At 5 foot 3 Karnwortli 
came a cropper ; and I fancj' he must 
have screwed his foot. Anyhow, he lirwl 
to sit a minute before he tried again. 
Then he went over like a sliot—ana you 
may guess w'e yelled, a foot both of 
them mulUxl tlie tirst—but Ikirinvorth 
cleared easily second shot. We fancied 
Wake would too, but he mi.s.sed both his 
other chances, and so got out of it. 
Awfully go<xi jump this for a Fifth 
form chap. 

“ Barnworth pulled himself togetluM* 
after that and cleared the 5 ft. lih and 
fj ft. 4 tirst go. Then came the tug. 
The bar w’as put up to 5 4.1, Smr*dley\s 
jump, and you might have heard a lly 
cough. We w'(*re pretty nervous, I can 
tell you, and it would have don<* you 
good to .see Violet standing up and hold¬ 
ing her breath. Baniworth was tlie 
only chap that didnT seem flurried. 
Smedley and Marky both looke<l blue, 
and poor Fi*oggy lookwl as if he was 
going to blubber. 

“ My wig ! Daisy if you’d heard the 
yell when the beggar ck*ared the bar 
tirst shot ! Dig and I went mad ; and 
somebody had to clout us on the head 
before we could take in that the fun 
wfisn’t over. Of course it was not. /V/> 
mi morcean d*i il —we’d tied them ; but 
we’d still to lick them. ^ ^ 

“ ‘ Bravo, Barnworth/ yells Violet. 

‘ Go it, old kangaroo,’ howls Dig. ‘ Take 
your time ana tuck in that ^oe lace,’ 
says Marky. ‘A million to one on our 
man,’ says I ; and then uj) goes the bar 
to 5 foot F ); and then you could have 
heard a caterpillar wink. Old Barnworth 
looked a little green himself this time ; 
and didn’t seem in a hurry to begin. He 
mufted his fii-st jump and we all thought 
the game was up. But no I The beggar 
hopped over second time tis easily as I 
could hop 3 feet. My word, it w^as a 
hop! Dig stood on his head and I 
could have done so too, only Violet was 
looking. She was no end glad. F//e 
esf une. briqm et. une deniie ! ’s Smed¬ 
ley ; for tiiough it was his jump was 
beaten, he cheered as loud as anybody. 

I forgive him the licking he gave me 
last term. Marky made a regular ass 
of himself, he was so pleased. Everyone 
wanted Barnworth to go on, but he 
wouldn’t, as he had a race to come on. 

“Then came the Shell Hurdles, 120 
yards, ten flights. Dig and I w'ere in 
and had to beat l&J seconds. I felt 
jolly miserable, I can tell you, at the 
start, and that ass Dig made it all the 
I worse by fooling about just to show oil’, 

I and making believe to spar at me, when 
he was shaking in his shoes all the time; 
Marky wasn’t much better, for he came 
and said ‘ You’ll have to run your very 
best to win it.’ As if we didn’t know 
that! He don’t deserve a testimonial 
for doing a thing like that. Next that 
ass Smiley went and made up to 
Violet just when she wanted to back us 
up, and I don’t believe she saw a bit of 
the race till the finish. It was enough 
to make any chap blue. Then Monsieur 


started u.s, and kept us waiting a whole 
minute (it seemed like an houG while 
the second hand of his wretched watch 
was getting round And then he started 
u.s ill such a rotten way tliat it wasn’t 
till I saw Dig running that I took in 
we were off’, and coming up to the tirst 
hurdle. But .soon the fellows began to 
yell, and I felt better. 

“ Dig had the ])ull of me at the start, 
but I got up to him at the third hurdle. 
He missed a step in landing and that 
put him out, and we went over the 
rourtli and tifth neck and neck. Then 
I saw Violet stand up, out of the corner 
of my left eye ; and Smeebey began to 
look at us too. After that it was all 
right. At the sixth hurdle we both 
rose together, and then I ht;ard a crack 
and a grunt behind me, and knew jxKir 
old Dig had come a cropper. Of course 
1 had no time to grin, as I had my time 
to beat. But it was very lonely doing 
those next three hurdles. I didn’t know 
how I W’as going, only I could swear I’d 
been twenty seconds long Ixd'ore I got 
to the eighth. I nearly mulled the 
ninth and lost a step after the jump. 
That made me positive I’d not beaten 
my time ; and I had half a mind to pull 
u)), I was .so jolly miserable. How’e\ er, 
the f(*llow's W'ere still yelling, so I pulled 
myself together and w'ent at the last 
hurdle viciously and got clean over, and 
then put it on all 1 could to the wdnning- 
post. I guessed I’d done it in thirty 
.seconds, and wdshed there was a pit I 
could tumble into at the end. 

“ Then Marky came and patted me on 
the back. ‘ Splendid, old fellow ! ’ said he. 

‘ How do you mean ? ’ said I; ‘ ain’t I 
licked into a cocked-hat T ‘ You’ve done 
it in nineteen seconds,’ said he. ‘Go 
on ! ’ said 1. And then the other fellows 
came up and cheered, and then V^iolet 
called out ‘ Bravo, Herapath,’ and 
Ainger said ‘Run indeed, young ’un.’ 
So I had to believe it; and I can tell 
you I was a bit pleased. J'Hais rni 
morceau j^laise. 

“ I wa,s sori’y for old Dig, but he w'on 
the Shell wide jump directljr afterwards. 
I made a mess of the half-mile. I ought 
to have got it from Smythe, of the 
school house ; but all I could do w'as to 
dead heat his time. I suppose I was 
fagged after the hurdles. Tilbury had 
it all his own way with the Shell Cricket 
Ball and Stafford got the senior throw’. 
Felgate was in against him—rather a 
decent chap, one of our prefects ; had 
me to tea in his room the other day. 
He and Marky don’t hit it. He w'as 
lazy and didn’t bother himself. Fellows 
said he could easily have licked the 
.school record if he’d tried; but he didn’t; 
and Stafford missed it by a few' inches. 
So that event we lost. Jolly sell, joli 
vmdre. 

“Never mind, we got the mile, and 
that was the crackest thing of all. We 
had to beat Smedley and Branscomlie, 
lx)th—only Branscombe—he’s Bickers’s 
prefect—didn’t run it out last w'eek. 
Smedley’s time was 4.50. Ainger and 
StaflTora ran for us; and Ranger was 
put on the track with 200 yards start to 
lorce the pace. 

“ Stafford was out of it easily; but 
Ranger stuck to it like a Trojan. The 
tirst lap he was stijl a hundred yards 
to the good and going like stejim. 
Ainger ran finely and overhauled him 


graduallj'. Still he had about twenty 
yai ds to the good at the beginning of the 
Lt.st lap. Then it was tine to see Ainger 
tuck in his ellx)ws and let himself out. 
A qiiai ter of a mile from home Ranm?r 
was clean out of it, regular doublwl 
up ; V>ut Ainger kept on .steadily for a 
coupk* of hundred yards, 

“ Then, my word, he spurted riglit 
away to the finish ! You never sxiw- 
such a rush up iis it was ! The fellows 
ydUd, I can let you know'. Everyone 
knew th.at it was our event the second 
th(‘ spurt Ix'gan, and when he got up to 
the tape and ‘4.42’ was shout^ out, it 
was a sight to see the state we w'ere in. 
It’s the be.st mile we ever did at Grand- 
court, and even Smedley, though he w a> 
a bit liled, I fancy, at nis licking, said 
he couldn’t liave run it in the time if 
he’fi tried. 

“ I send you Dig’s programme wdth 
the times all marked. You’ll .see we 
won them all except the senior cricket 
ball, i mile, and senior hundred. It’s a 
rattling good score for us, I can tell you ; 
and we clieered Marky like one o’clock. 
It was an awful sell Violet couldn’t give 
aw ay our prizes ; but she shied at it. I 
suppose old Pony would have gruft'ed 
at her. She is the most l>eautiful girl 
in the world. 

“ You needn’t*go telling the mater^ but 
I was oft’ my feed a whole day after the 
Sports. How soon do fellow's get money 
enough to marry 1 If I get the Sw'ift 
Schomrship I shall have £20 a year for 
three years—something to start with. 
I wish you’d come down and give me a 
leg-up. I’m afraid that cad Smedley s 
got his eye on her. His father’s only a 
doctor. We’n5 better than that, besides 
being chummy with a baronet. Hullo ! 
there’s the bell for cubicles. Ta, t;i. 
Je miK trh miserable. Your aff. A. H.” 

Enclosed in the above epistle were a 
few' lines from Dig, evidently added 
with his friend’s connivance and en- 
coui-agemont to supply the deficiencies 
caused by Ai thur’s own modesty. 

“ Dear Miss ” (this was scratched out 
by Arthur) “Daisy; Arthur’s aw'fully 
low. He got spoons on Violet about 
11.30 on Saturday, and has been off his 
feed ever since. I think you had better 
come down, as he may die if he doesn’t 
get looked after. I gave him half a 
cocoanut on Sunday ; but though he 
finished it, it didn’t make him any 
better. He licked me at the Shell 
Hurdles, because I missed my take-off*. 
Your beloved Mr. Railsford is quite 
well. He doesn’t like us to talk about 
you, so we think the more. Arthur has 
not yet popped to Violet, because he 
hasnx had the chance. She w'ill make 
a nice sister for you and your precious 
Mr. Railsford; and Arthur talks of 
taking a house at Putney so as to get a 
good view of the race every year. I 
am to stay with him very often. I 
must now conclude—Yours truly (this 
w'ord Arthur had also erased and 
substituted “ affectionately ”1 Sir D. O. 
Bart.” 

Little dreaming of the sad blight 
which had come over his future young 
kinsman’s life, Railsford was sitting in 
his room that Sunday evening, feeling 
rather more than usually comfortable. 
He had some cause to be pleased. His 
house had done better than any one 
expected. They had beaten au the 
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records but three, and, without being 
specially conceited, Kailsford took to 
himself the credit of having done a 
good deal to bring about this satisfac¬ 
tory result, 

“Curious,” siiid he to himself, “tliat 
in all prolxibility, if that affair of 
Bickers’s had not happened, we might 
never have risen as a house ; inde(»d, 
it’s almost a mercy the culprit has never 
l>een discovered, for we should have 
then been plunged back into the cur¬ 
rent, and the work of pulling ourseh es 
together might never have been done. 

odd that, as time goes on, there is 
not even a hint or a suspicion who did 
it. There’s only one boy in the house 
I'm not sure of, and he is too great a 
coward to be a ruffian. Well, well, we 
have the cricket season and the exams, 
coming on. If only we do as w'ell in 
them as we’ve done in the Sports, it 
will not be altogether against us if the 
mystery remains a mystery a little 
longer.” 

Whereupon the door opened and Mr. 
Bickers stepped in. Railsford had com¬ 
pletely forgotten the episode in the 
nelds the previous day ; he scarcely 
recollected that Mr. Bickers had Ix'en 
present at the Sports, and was dfdight- 
lully oblivious to the fact that he, Bails- 
fora, had either slighted or offended his 
colleague. 

He w'ondered what was the occasion 
of the present visit, and secretly re¬ 
solved to keep lK)th his temper and his 
head if he could. 

“ Good evening,” said he, with a 
friendly^ smile. “I’m just going to have 
niy coffee ; won’t you have a cup too, 
Bickers?” 

Mr. Bickers took no notice of this 


hospitable invitation, but closed the 
door behind him ana said, “ I want a 
few words with you, Mr. Railsford.” 

“Certainly; I’ve nothing to do. Won’t 
you take a seat 1 ” 

Mr. Bickers took a seat, a little dis¬ 
concerted by Railsford’s determined 
good-humour. He had not counted 
upon that. 

“ The last time I saw you vou were 
hardly so polite,” said he, with a sneer. 

“ When was that ? ^ I’m very sorry if 
I was rude; I had no intention, I assure 
you." 

Railsford began to feel a little like 
the lamb in the fable. This wolf had 


evidently come bent on a quarrel, and 
Railsford, lamb and all as he was, would 
have liked to oblige him. But he "was 
quick enough to see—with the memory 
of more than one failure to warn him— 


that his only chance with Mr. Bickers 
was, at all cost, not to quarrel. 

“You are fortunate in your short 
memory ; it is a most convenient gift.” 

“ It’s one, at any rate, I would like to 
cultivate with regard to any unplea¬ 
santness there may have been between 
you and me. Bickers,” sjiid Railsford. 

This was not a happy speech, and 
Mr. Bickers accepted it with a laugh. 

“ Quite so ; I can understand that. 
It happens, however, that I have come 
to assist in prolonging your memory 
with regard to that unpleasantness. 
I'm sorry to interfere witn your good 
intentions, but it cannot be helped this 
time.” 

“Really,” said Railsford, feeling his 
patience considerably taxed, “ all this is 


very perplexing. Would you mind com¬ 
ing to the j)oint at once, 'Bickt^rs '] ” 

“ Net at all. When i saw you yester¬ 
day 1 askc'd you to look at a letter I had 
with me.” 

“ Oil, yes ; I remember now. I was 
greatly taken up with the Sports, and 
laid no time then. I felt sure you would 
understand." 

“ 1 understood perfectly. I have 
brought tin' h'tter tor you now’,” and he 
held it out. 

Railsford took it w'ith some curiosity, 
for Mr. Biekers’s manner, besides being 
offensive, w’as decidedly mysterious. 

“ Am 1 to read it ? ” 

“ Please.” 

The letter w’as a short one, written in 
an evidently disguised hand : 

“Sir,—The name of the person wdio 
maltreated you lately is perfectly well 
known in Railsford’s house, ^o one 
knows liis name better tlian Mr. Rails¬ 
ford himself. But as the house is 
thriving by what has occurred, it is to 
nobody s interest to let out the secret. 
The writer of this knows what he is 
si)eaking about, and where to find the 
proofs. “A Friend.” 

Kailsford read this strange communi¬ 
cation once or twice, and then laughed. 

“ It’s amusing, isn’t it ? ” sneered Mr. 
Bickers. 

“ It’s absurd ! ” said Railsford. 

“ I thought you would say so,” said 
Bickers, taking back tlie letter and fold¬ 
ing it up. “ For all that, I should like 
to know tlie name of the person re¬ 
ferred to.” 

“You surely do not mean, Bickers, 
that you attach any importance to a 
ridiculous joke like that $ ’ 

“I attach just the importance it de¬ 
serves, Kailsford.” 

“ Then I would put it in the fire, 
Bickers.” 

Mr. Bickei-s’s face darkened. Long 
ere now he had calculated on reducing 
the citadel of his a<lversary’s good- 
humour, and now that it still held out 
he felt his own self-possession deserting 
him. 

“ Allow me to tell you, Railsford, that 
I believe wdiat that letter states ! ” 

“ Do you really ? I hope when I tell 
you that every word of it which relates 
to myself is a grotesque falsehood you 
will alter your opinion.” 

“ Even that w’ould not convince me,” 
said Bickei s. 

Railsford stared at him blankly. He 
had surely misunderstood his words. 

“ I said,” lie repeated, and there was 
a tremor of excitement in his voice, 
which aflbrded his enemy the keenest 
pleasure—“ I said that every word in 
that letter which refers to me is false. 
Y"ou surely don’t believe it after that *? ” 

“ I said,” repeated Mr. Bickers, with 
a fine sneer, “ that even that would not 
convince me.” 

Surely the longed-for explosion would 
come now ! He saw Railsford’s face 
flush and his eyes flash. But before the 
furious retort escaped from his lips a 
wise w'hispier from somewhere fell be- 
tw'een them and robbed the wolf of his 
prey. 

“ Then,” said the Master of the Shell, 
forcing his lips to a smile, “ there is not 
much to be gained by prolonging this 
interview', is there ?” 
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Mr. Bickers was deeply mortified. 
There was nothing for it now but for 
him to assume the rdle of aggressor. 
He would so much have preferred to lie 
the aggrieved. 

“ Yes, Railsford,” wiid he, rising from 
his chair and standing over his enemy. 
“ I dare you to stiy that you neither 
know’ nor suspect the person wiio 
assaulted me 

Railsfoi'd felt devoutly thankful h© 
had kept his head. He now' dug his 
hands into his pockets, stretched him¬ 
self, and replied, 

“ You may very safely do that. 
Bickers.” 

It was hard lines for poor Bickers, 
this. He had worked so hard to get 
himself an adversary ; and here w'as all 
his labour being lost ! 

“ You’re paltering,” snarled he. “ I 
dare you to say you did not do the 
cowardly deed yourself ! ” 

Railsford could not imagine how ho 
had ever been so foolish as to be in a 
rage with the fellow’. He laughed out- 
ri^it at the last piece of bluster. 

Bickers was now fairly beside him¬ 
self or he would never have done what 
he did. 

He struck Railsford where he sat a 
blow on the mouth which brought blood 
to his lips. 

This surely was the last card, and 
Railsford in after years never knew ex¬ 
actly how’ it came about that he did not 
fly there and then at his enemy’s throat 
and shake him as a big dog shakes a 
rat. It may have been he was too much 
astonished to do anything of the sort; 
or it may have been that he, the stronger 
man of the tw'o, felt a sort of pity for 
the poor bully, w’hich kept him back. 
At any rate his good genius befriended 
him this time, and saved him both his 
diraity and his moral vantage. 

He put his handkerchief to his lips 
for a moment, and then said, quietly, 

“ There are two w ays of leaving this 
room. Bickers. The aoor and the win¬ 
dow. I advise you to choose the door.” 

Mr. Bickers was too cow ed by his own 
act to keep up the contest, and hating 
himself at that moment almost as much 
—but not quite—as he hated his enemy, 
he slunk out of the door and departed 
to his ow’n house. 

Railsford sat where he was, and 
stared at the door by which his visitor 
had left, in a state of bewildered 
astonishment. 

Whtit on earth did it all mean ? 
Bickers was a roan who as a rule 
managed to put any one but himself in 
the wrong. However did he come to 
make a fool of himself in the w’ay he 
had done this evening ? No doubt 
Railsford’s refusal to quarrel had ex¬ 
asperated him, but that surely could 
not be all. 

Was it possible he really believed in 
the slander contained in that letter— 
that is, that Railsford either w^ the 
cowardly person who assaulted him re¬ 
cently, or that he knew who the culprit 
was? 

The w’hole notion was so prepos¬ 
terous that Railsford could hardly con¬ 
ceive of any one entertaining it for a 
moment. Yet, when he came to think 
of it, Mr. Bickers must have believed in 
it himself. 

Who could have written such a letter? 
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iRailsford went over its strange contents 
in his mind. The writer was evidently 
a hoy, and apparently a boy in Rails- 
ford’s house. The manner in which he 
himself was named made it pretty 
evident that the accusation was the 
work not so much of a friend of Mr. 
Bickers as an enemy of Mr. Railsford. 
Ana what were the proofs spoken of t 
The more Railsford thought it over 


the less he liked it. For it convinced 
him that there was some one desirous of 
doing him an injury by means of the 
very master who was already predis¬ 
posed to believe evil of him. 

It was rather a damper after the | 
glorious result of the Spoi-ts, and Rails- | 
tord tried to laugh it oft* and dismiss | 
the whole matter from his mind. i 

“ At least,” said he to himself, “ if the | 


accusation comes in no more likely a 
form than I have seen to-night, I can 
aftbrd to disregard it. But though 
Bickers made a fool of himself for once 
in a way it does not at all follow that 
he will not return to the attack, and 
that I may actually liave to answer to 
Grandcourt thechai-ges of that precious 
letter. It’s too absurd, really.” 

(To ht continued.) 


THE BOYHOOD AND SUCCESSES OF FAMOUS PAINTERS. 


fPHERE is a picture of Hogarth as a little 
i boy stanoing on the stool of repent¬ 
ance, with a fool^ cap on his head and a 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. 

Dickinson and Sons now have their paper | 
warehouse ; and his father kept a school of 
no great reputation, where most likely the | 


catured a schoolmaster or a sch<»lboy ; 
third, that though ho eloped with his wife, 
he lived happily with her ever aiterwaids. 



Hogarth Painting his Own Portrait. 
[Drawn for the Boy’s Oton Paper by E. .V. Dotenard.] 


slate in his hand, on which he has drawn a 
caricature of his schoolmistress. An amus¬ 
ing glimpse it gives into the school manners 
of the JpJwt; but, unfortunately, it is not 
true. There were no slates in dame schools 
in Hogarth’s time. Ho was born when 
William ill. was king, in November, 1697, 
in Ship Court, Old Bailey, where John 


boy learnt the little l)ook-leaming with 
which he started in life. There are fonr 
things that should never be forgotten in 
thinking of Hogarth—first, that he loved 
his father and mother and sisters, and was 
true to them to the end ; second, that in all 
his terrible pictures and plates in which he 
attacked the life of his times he never cari- 


and even in her old age—for she long sur¬ 
vived him—she always spoke of him witl> 
affection and respect; and, fourth, that he 
never ran into deW He was happy in his 
home, happy in his school, happy in his 
marriage, and honest in his life ; and the 
pictures that to some critics are simply re¬ 
volting, were painted in the hourly presence 
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Chairing the Member.—il/(er Hogarth. 



The Distressed Poei.— After Hogarth. 

of those whose character and worth not I It is important to remember these tliin;;a, I cleared considerably. Ho>^arth’s wa.^ a. 
even the scandal of those days dare assail. I for our view of the man’s work is thereby strange character, but a great one. “ He- 
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was,” as Mr. Sala well says, “ vulgar and 
ignoble frequently, but the next generation 
of his countrymen b)rgave him these faults 
—forgave him for the sake of his honesty, 
his stern justice, his unl>eiiding defence of 
right and denunciation of wrong. This 
nhilosopher ever preached the sturdy Eng- 
lislj virtues that have made us what we 
are. He taught us to fear ( bxl and honour 
the king; to shun idlenes.s, extravagance, 
and dissipation ; to go to clmrch, help the 
poor, and treat dunu) animals with hind- 
ne^^s ; and to abhor knavery, hyiKjcrisy, 
and avari(?e.” 

He was a tliorough cockney, lM:)m in tlie 
Hailey, and baptized at Ikirlholomcw’s, and 
never out of l.,ondon till his manhood. His 
grandfather was a Westmoreland yeoman, 
who hatl lost all for cavaliering under tlie 
('ommonw'ealth, and regained a little under 
the monarch of expensive merriment. The 
ohl man’s eldest son got the paternal estate, 
and, though unknown t4) fame, had doubt¬ 
less as much intlucnce on the centre of 
gravity of the universe as his brother, who 
held the nlough at Troutlnjck, and w’rote 
satirical dramas on the Siege of Troy; or 
his youngest brother, Richard, wdio learnt 
much at St. Hees, compiletl an unjuiblLsh- 
able ml (lend um to a Latin Dictionary, l)e- 
came a printer’s reader, a sclnxdmaster, 
and the father of the world-famous ]»aiuter. 

There is pathetic mention of this unpuh- 
lishable dictionary in the painter’s notes on 
his early life, and also of a certain “ (iram- 
inar Disputations,” ha]>pily j)ublished, 
“ whereby,” says the son, who had lK*en 
drilled in it, “children in a very little time 
will learn not only the know ledge of gram¬ 
mar, but likewise to s|)eak and write Latin, 
a.s I have found by goo<l exiwirience.” 
Whatever facility in Latin William Ho¬ 
garth acquired, there is ample evidence 
that he did not excel in all branches of 
grammar, for his orthography was no 
better than that of those among w hom he 
afterwards lived. However, we must imt 
be too hard on a man in those days fr»r his 
spelling, when even a Young Pretender 
could w^rite his father’s name as“CJems.” 
Shades of Cannon Row'! What w'f>uld 
become of a candidate, upper or low er ehtss, 
who now' ventured to write about King 
Cems ? 

Hut let us continue in William’s own 
W'ords : “I .saw'tlie difficulties under which 
my father lalxmred ; the many incon¬ 
veniences he endured from his def^endence, 
living chietly on his i>en, and the cniel 
treatment he met with from booksellei's and 
]>riiiters. I had before mv eves the pre¬ 
carious .situation of men of classical educa¬ 
tion ; it w.os therefore conformable to my 
own wishes that I was taken from school 
and served a long aiqirenticeship to a silver- 
plate engraver. As I had naturally a good 
eye and fondne.ss of drawing”—we may as 
well let him sjieak for himself—“ shows of 
all sorts gave me uncommon ]>lea^ure when 
young; and mimicry, common to all chil¬ 
dren, was rcmarkalde in me. An early 
access to a neighbouring ])ainter drew' my 
attention from play, and I was, at every 
possible opiKirtunity, engaged in making 
<Vawings. I picked up an acquaintance of 
the same turn, and soon learnt to ilraw' the 
alphabet w ith great correctness. My exer¬ 
cises w hen at school were more remarkable 
for the ornaments which adorned them than 
for t he exercise itself. In the former I soon 
found that blockheads, wdtli better meino- 
ries, could soon sni 7 >ass me; but for the 
latter I was particularly distingnislicd ” - 
which is not quite fair to the blockheads, 
who had evidently their one talent, as he 
had his. 

With tlie engraver on the nrecions metals 
—EllLs Gamble by name, goldsmith, of th(‘ 
<rolden Angel, Cranbourne Street. Leicester 
Fields, now’ represented by Cranlxmrmj 


Street, Leicester Square—he served his full 
lime as ajiprcntice, and the fact of his lacing 
accepted in such a business, and leaving 
his master on go<Kl terms at the end, is no 
slight testiiiKUiyas to character. Silver and 
gold engraving then, as now, w jts a highly 
resjKictiihle occupation. Thosi* who have 
lieen in such a work.shop to-day—]>erliai>s 
in the same neighbourhood, for there are 
many of them in Soho—are not likely to 
forget the pro|>erty lying alxnit in such 
undignihed i)ositi(ms—the valuable dishes 
and cu^js, and s]MM.)ns and odds and ends, 
all liiggledy-]>igglcdy on the lathes ami 
l»enclies. amid dozens of dirty-liandled 
tools, with the little cliii>; ^lecling otl’ them 
as tlie engraver, with glass in ev(‘ and lamp 
in front, digs into them and works them 
alKiut on his leather pa<l. 

Hut Hogarth had a soul alK)ve arms, 
crests, and mottoes. “ I soon hnind,” he 
says, “this Imsiness in every respect too 
limited. The jiaintings of St. i’anl’s and 
(Jreenwich Hospital, w’hich were at that 
time going on, ran in my head, and I de¬ 
termined that silver-])late engraving should 
1 m? follow ed no longer than necessity obhged 
me to it. Engraving on co]»jK‘r was, at 
twenty years of age, my utmost ambi¬ 
tion. To attain this it was necessary that 
I should learn to draw' ohjei ts something 
like nature, instead of the mon‘'ters of 
heraldry.” And so to work he set, endea¬ 
vouring to dodge the dilHculties by short 
cuts, and sjiend as little time as jiossihle on 
academical rules, “laying it down Hrst as 
an axiom tliat he who could hy any means 
a(S[uire and retain in his memory jierfect 
ideas of the subjects he meant to draw 
would have as clear a knowledge of the 
ligure as a man who can w’rite freely hath 
of the twenty-live letters of tlie alpliaKn 
and their inlinite combinations.” He trusted 
inucli to his memory, rarely cojiying on the 
s]»ot ; hut when anything out of the way 
struck him he w ould sketcli it on his thnmh- 
nail. “ The most striking objects that jire- 
sented themselves, either comic or tragic, 
made the strongest impression on my mind, 
hut had I not sedulously practised what I 
had tliu.s ac,quircd I should very soon have 
lost the power of jierforniing it.” 

It wjus in 1723 or 1724 that the first plate 
of his to make any mark apijeared. He hail 
set lip in busine.ss on his ow n account in 
Little Craiilx)urne Alley, not far from 
Gamble’s, and gone in for all the kinds of 
work that would come, practising on copper 
w henever he could get a chance. The jdate 
was “ The Taste of the Tow n,” a some¬ 
what feelde “allegorical caricature.” In 
1726 he engraved twelve plates for Butler's 
“ Hudihras,” and these brought him to the 
notice of Sir dames Thornhill, who was 
then the must famous and fiourisliiiig of 
British painters—great at ceilings and stair¬ 
cases, snpidied at so much jxjr si^nare yard, 
no blanks, and figures in plenty. He was 
Sergeant-Painter to the KinL^ and a Mem- 
lM;r of Parliament, and lie had a daughter 
dane, w'ith whom Hogartli fell in love and 
ran away. Riinaw ay matelies do not always 
end satisfactorily, hut Hogarth’s did. tie 
set inanfully to w’ork to keep his w’ife ; he 
engraved, he suddenly lM?gan to ])aint like 
a master, took Ui portrait-jiainting, rose in 
the quality of his work, and the jiatronage 
he oVitained, and in two years he had w'on 
his father-in-law’s forgiveness by the first 
of those pictorial ilramas which have made 
his name immortal. When he eloped he 
w ent to live in Sontli Laml)eth, hut lie soon 
ciimt? t4) Leicester Fields, w’liere the Tenison 
Schools now are, and in course of time he 
Took a cottage at Chisw’ick, w here he was 
huii(nl, although he died in Leicester 
Fields. 

As examples of liis style w’c herewith 
giv(‘onoof the Election Scries and “'I'he 
Distressed Poet.” L«it ns consider literature 


Ijefore [lolities, and take the iMjet first. 
Like all Hogarth’s works, the picture tells a 
story ill which there is not a stroke that is 
nnnecessarv or a detail tliat should lie 
niis>*cd. ddie poem in (‘oui>e of manufac¬ 
ture is on “Riches,” and alxive tlie iioet’s 
head is a plan ©f the “ (iold mines of iWn.” 
In the thick of his struggle to find a rhyme 
for halKi, or month, or silver, or some such 
teaser, enter tlie milkwoman, angry and 
ahnsive, holding fortli the milk tally. In 
those days milk scores were notched on 
slicks like runs at cricket, one notch «iie 
j>int, two notches one quart, and so on. 
The milkwoman is Welsh, and wwirs a 
“ eart-wlieel ” hat, and is evidently n^mark- 
ing tliat “Trust killed the cal, ’ and .she'll 
have no more of it. Look how the yxiet’s 
wife—who is mending the jwiet's siiiall- 
I'lotlies—is trying to soothe the milkwoman 
by a)»i)ealing for a little of the milk of 
human kindness ! And look how the milk¬ 
woman’s dog is heljung himself to the re¬ 
mains of yesterday’s dinner 1 The n.dch 
worried jioet is evidently a contributor to 
the “(iruh Sti-eet Journar’ on the floor. 
And he has the “Art of Poetry ' to give 
him a few hints as to his jiresent comjiosi- 
tion, whi(‘h is by no means the sort of coiii- 
Hisitioii which the Welshwoman require.s. 
n the window' is the jioet’s jiijM? and 
tol>acco-lM)x. On the lied is the j*oet’s baby 
in full song. On the mantelpiece is a l>ook, 
a loaf, a saucepan—for the oahy—and the 
teaiMit. On the floor is the iwel's coat with 
the cat and kittens on it. Evidently he 
can dress jia.'ssahly, with effort, for is not 
his sword on the floor? Evei-j’where on 
fliKir and walls aio tiie signs of hoj»elesjs 
Kiverty, and yet how' gooil and ho|)eful 
<x>ks the wife, and what a gCHwl fellow the 
much-worried man seems to lie. Look at 
the enjihoard, bare as Mother Hnhl>ard’s 
e.xcept for the mouse ! Look at the fencing- 
foil doing duty as a poker, and note the 
miscellaneous washing on the line to dry ! 
And look at the thoughtful way in which 
the cloak is made to hide the lady’s tattered 
wanlrolie ! How' real it all looks ; you can 
almost hear the milkwoman, the wife, an«l 
the l)ahy, and delect the .sigh of thevoixitit^r 
as he sticks in the otle for w liich he may 
never get paid. 

And now take the “( hairing of tlie 
Member,” one of the Election .set, hinged 
HO remarkably on to the do<irs in the Soane 
Museum. It is the fourtJi of the .series. 
The fii*st deals with the entertainment in 
which the snpiMirters are made drunk at the 
candidate’s exiiense, while the <qq)osition 
throw' brickbats through the w indow. The 
sei'ond is a grand show of ('anvas.sing, 
otherwise bribery, in all forms. The tliinl 
r»‘presents the Polling, in which th > lame, 
the halt, and the blind are Ijeing brought 
up to vote, and the character of the averjtge 
British elector of those days is anything hut 
coinplimentarily shown. The fourth is this 
(’hairiim. As the eagle hovered over Alex¬ 
ander’s head at the (iraniens. look how the 
goo.se honoui-s the chosen of tlie |)eople. 
What a group it is that the old fiddler is 
leading I A monkey on a bear accidenta.lly 
fires a gun, and one of two sw’eeps, decorat¬ 
ing the skull on the churchyard gate w ith a 
pair of sjtectacles, falls as if shot. A 
thresher is fighting a sailor with a flail ; 
pigs in their flight ui>set an old woman ; the 
chairers are unstea<ly, and in the middle of 
one of their lurches the Member sees the 
disap])earing sweep and almost falls, w bile 
the lady on the wall faints with teiTor. 

The engraving gives no idea of the power 
of the original, which seems in no way to 
be a caricature, and mnsi have had im¬ 
mense effect in bringing alnnu reform in 
election matters, hy imhling up the mirror 
in full sunlight, and revealing the depths 
w hieh eon temporaries would have willinglx 
ignored. This keen, «'on<*entr.'?re-l 
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was what made Hogarth different from all 
the painters before him. He tells a story 
and points a moral as no otlier painter ever 
thoHght of doing. He was tiie greatest 
English artist of his time ; and as a painter 
of popular drama he is still supreme. 

There is a well known story of his leing 
commissioned by a miserlv patron to paint 
a picture of the Red Sea. When the patron 
came to see the finished picture lie was 
shown a canvas i3ainted r^. “ What is 

this?” asked the miser. “The Red Sea,” 
said Hogarth. “ But wliere are the Is¬ 
raelites?” “They are all gone over.” 
“ But where arc the Egyptians ? ” “ They 

are all drowned ! ” 

There Is another story not se well known, 
w ith which we will conclude. In a conver- 
satien on simplicity in art, Hogarth offered 
to draw'in three strokes “ a sergeant w ith 
his pike on his shoulder, and accompanied 
by his dog entering an ale-hou.se.” Not an 
easy group to get rid of in three lines ! This 
is how' Hogarth did it— 


I 



“The vertical,” said he, “is the persi>e#- 
tive line of the ale-house-door. The sloping 
line is the end of the sergeant’s i»ike, who 
lias just gone in.” “ And w’hat is the curly 
line?’’ “That, sir,” .said Hogarth, “ is the 
tail of the dog who followed his master ! ” 


BIRDS OF NIGHT. 

By a Natukali.st, Author of “ Patch,” etc. 

PART II. 


A keeper’.s lad that I knew' .said, “ I has 
orders from the head ’un to kill every 
varmint ow'l I comes across. He says they 
comes on the coops of a night when we got 
the young pheasants.” 

“ How' can they get at the young birds 
when they are closed up in the coops for 
the night ? ” 

“ I never thought of that, I don’t see as 
they can. No, it ain’t in reason.” 

“ Have you got any mice about ? ” 

“Yes, and rats, too. I can’t put my 
grub down anywhere but what it gets 
nibbled. Drat them things. After they’ve 
been messing it about I can’t stomach it, 
noways ; and we has ’em most when the 
bird season’s on.” 

“ Just so, my young friend, of course you 
<lo. There is plenty of food scattered about 
for them to pick up. The owls visit your 
coops for the rats and mice, not for vour 
birds.” 

“Well, I’m jiggered if you ain’t about 
right. I say, mister, wliat do you reckon 
he does w ith them owls ? We never has ’em 
nailed up on the shed now'. ” 

“ Did you ever see a bird screen? ” 

“ What’s that ? ” 

“ Why, the head of a bird with the w ings 
sjiread round it, fixed to a fancy handle.” 

“ Oh ! I see’d one up at the house. 
They said master had shot it in furrin’ 

] >arts, iind had it done up for the missis 
ike that.” 

“ Well, listen to me.” 

“ All right, my ears is o|ien.” 

“ Just now' owls are the fashion for 
ladies’ fire-screens, I am sorry to sav, and 
your head ’un, as you call him, knows 
w here to take them to market. ” 

“ Have you got any idea w hat he’d get 
for ’em?” 

‘‘ The very least w ould be a shilling each. ” 
“ Botheration! you don’t say so. He 
ain’t give me a brass farden. I say, mis¬ 
ter.” 

“ Well, what is it? ” 

“The next owl I shoots at I misses. 
You understand.” 

Tlie long-eared owl, or horned owlet of 
the country people, is a lighter made bird 
than the brown owl. He is moie hawk¬ 
like in his movements and has more dash. 
With his feather tufts erected, and his 
bright, orange eyes wide open, he is a very 
imyiosing-lookirig gentleman. His livery is 
a bright faw n brow n, dashed here and there 


with giey and white, so mixed and blended 
together that it is impossible to ctuivey a 
correct impression of it unless he is Ijcfore 
you. 

A gusty night after a day’s rain is the 
time that suits him. On such nights he 
comes from the woods down to the w^mnl- 
land farms. 1 have often watched him at 
work there. 

A gentle breeze comes over the wood¬ 
lands just strong enough to move the clouds, 
still heavy and dark with moisture, across 
the face of the moon, which at one moment 
shines brightly and the next is obscured. 
The mice come out of the stack by ways and 
means known only to themselves, to drink 
of the rain drops hanging on the thatch. 
The long-eared owl knows of this. It is 
not drink that he remiires. but food, aiul this 
is how' he gets it. Dashing with hawk like 
ffight from the woods into the rick-yard 
like a 8nii>e, he twists and turns in all 
directions, upw ards, downwards, and side¬ 
ways. The quantity of mice he destroys 
must Ije very great; w ith a gulp one is gone. 
I*erha])s the tip of its tail may be seen 
w riggling out ot his mouth, nothing more. 

It is my lirm opinion that mice are at 
times a vital necessity to owls. Those 
that I have had have received every jkw- 
sible attention ; they have not been caged, 
but have been allowed to have their liberty 
inside the house. This has been their bill 
of fare: perfectly fresh raw beef, not too 
much of it; half-cooked liver and lights, 
rats, mice, and birds, princii>ally sparrows, 
young and old. To them, any of the finch 
family has lx;en acceptable food, but they 
have not seemed to care for starlings, 
thrushes, or blackbirds ; and of these w ould 
only eat the head, apparently under protest. 

If you ever have an ow l as a pet, do not 
get tired of it, or slight it after you have 
gained its confidence. It will look for and 
expect the attention and caresses it has 
been accustomed to ; it is quite .an earsy 
matter to break the heart of a bird. I 
would rc.ther kill with my own hand any 
iiet of mine than give it up t# any one un¬ 
less he was a greater lover of wild creatures 
than myself; and such a one, 1 fancy, 
would be hard to find. 

Scapegoats have .always existed, and will 
continue to do so as long as the world 
spins round. The ow l is blamed for iiuicli 
mischief, the real author of which is the 
murdering, thieving, crafty rat, whose evil 


deeds are laid to the door of a dozen crea¬ 
tures. 

How' much cruelty is perpetrated by the 
b.ad shot, who is not above letting drive at 
cheepers ! I cannot understand now’ such 
s|K)rtsmen ever get an invitation to shoot. 
As retrievers are not infallible, his victims 
are not alwavs brought to bag. They con¬ 
ceal themselves and .are forgotten ; that 
w hich cannot be counte<l is not missed. In 
the cool of the evening these poor creatures, 
tortured with j)ain, crawl from their Idding- 
places to die in agony, or to l)e more merci¬ 
fully dispatched by some animal or bird of 
prey in search of a meal. Of all this no 
notice is taken, l»ut if any portion of one of 
these is found in the owl’s larder, how’ 
roundly is he abuse<l. Fair play is a jewel 
too often kept locked up ? 

The short-eared owl, or woodcock of the 
marsh-men, in his general tone of his colour¬ 
ing, his form, and his flight, much resembles 
his near cousin the long-eared owl; and 
their eyes are much .alike, but he is still 
more haw k like in his movements, and his 
habitat is very different, 

A November gale sweeps over the marshes 
from tlie north-east, causing the alder and 
willow' branches to crack and snap. The 
green plovers are all huddled up in a bunch 
with their heads to the wind. The wiry 
lient grass grow ing on the sea-wall bends 
and sw itches like so many whips. The l.a]> 
of the tide on the s.altings, the shriek of the 
curlew’, and the tw itter of the dunlins tell 
you plainly birds will keep close to cover if 
they can get it. A dunlin shoots over the 
wail, then another, at la^t a whole Hock. 
Wh.at is driving them? See, there comes 
a short-eared owl. He catches sight, 
and throwing liimself up in the air 
he makes for the marshes; he is not 
affected by the }^ale. A little to leeward 
a shore shooter is making his w'ay tow ards 
the saltings. A snipe springs from a clump 
of rushes in front of him. He fires, and 
wounds the snij)e ; only the tip of its wing 
is injure<l, so it does not drop at once, 
but wavers in its ffight, crying, “Scape! 
scai>e ! ” The owl raise<l by the shot sees 
this .and takes in the situation at once. 
With a dash he catches it and is off, elated 
with his success, and none the W’orse for 
the anathemas hurled after him by the 
disappointed shore shooter. 

here the wootlcock owl makes his 
home he can take enough and to spare to 
supply his wants. You can see him hunt 
by day ; and, judging by his actions, he is a 
successful hunter. His light franie ami 
swift ffmht enable him to catch birds that 
few’ woiild give him credit for. 

The last ow’l that I will mention is very 
rare in our islands. As I have already 
given some account of his doin^ in describ¬ 
ing my bird P.atch, I will onljr give it a 

i) assing notice. The little ow l is nature’s 
leathered liarleq^uin. A man that w’ould 
not or could not laugh at his antics W’ould 
make his fortune, as an undertaker’s man, 
by his solidity of countenance. 

Dread superstition has placed ow’ls under 
a l>an. Being birds of nignt, very few know 
much aljout them ; I have met with well edu- 
c.ated men and w omen w ho look ujwn them as 
creatures of ill omen. I hope ere long all 

j) rejudice against this most useful and 
iKiautiful class of birds will cease to exist. 

(THE END.) 




\V. G. (Victoria.) Much obliged, but the lines are 
scarcely up to our standard for publication. 

L. 8. —Both Captain Speke and Captain Burton wrote 
books about their traTels. which were published 
by Mr. Murray. 

R. G. B. 0. B.—1. Roxglore is said to be Folksglove 
—that is, the Fairy Folks’ Glove ; and bawbee is a 
corruption of baby, the baby beinp the child’s 
head of the young king on the first pieces. 2. “Scot 
free *’ is tax free, the scot being the scot of “ scot 
and lot.” 

A Young Naturalist —The article on “Out-of-the- 
way Pets” was in the November part for 1882. 

L II R —See “Out-of-the-way Pets." The adder is 
the onlv venomous snake in England. You can 
tell it by the angular head and markings. See our 
coloured plate of Reptiles, 
j Q B.—For Coloured Fires see February part for 
’ 1883. 

J REii».—A yard of one of the esthetic greenery* 
yallery cloths or plushes now fashionable might I 
give you the needed grass field for your model, 
fireen baize is a little too blue, but you might 
paint it down. 

XJmpirk.—H ow m.iny more times? A batsman is 
only out “bit wicket" when he hits his wicket in 
the attempt to strike a ball bowled to him by the 
bowler. 

Horseman.—A pply to the Secretary, Royal Veteri¬ 
nary College, Camden Town, for prospectus of 
ezamiuations. 

BCOTCHMAN.—A trustworthy microscope of the kind 
you require, with the powers, would perhaps cost 
you ten pounds. The firm you mention are general 
opticians, not specially microscope makers. Write 
for price list to Swift and Co., Tottenham Court 
Road; Baker, of Holbom; Browning, of the Strand; 
Crouch, of Barbican ; or Pillischer, of Bond Street. 

A Medical Student.— ITiere is no map of the 
Thames with the camping grounds marked. The 
most useful book is Dickens’s “ Dictionary of the 
Thames.” Taunt’s map is a good one. A call at 
Stanfonl’s at Charing Cross would give you a 
choice of the latest publications. 

CLKKR.—We have already given exhaustive articles 
on Golf, and we cannot repeat. 

Eight Furlongs.— In Arabia a mile has 2146 yards, 
in Austria 8297, in Bavaria 8069, in China 609. in 
Denmark 8238. in France 1('94, in Germany 16203, 
in Greece 1640, in India 2000, in Ireland 2240. in 
Italy 2026, in Naples 2018, in Norway 12182, in 
Persia 6076, in Portugal 2260, in Prussia 8238, in 
Russia 1167. in Lithuania 9793. in Scotland 1977. in 
Siam 4204 in Spain 1522, in Sweden 11C90, in Swit¬ 
zerland 8648, In Turkey 1094. 

IGNORAMUS.—See answer to Eight FURLONGS. When 
yaids are given, imperial yards we meant. A list 
of such things will bo found in Wame’s “Standard 
Commerciid Handbook." 

F. J. D. 8.—The Thames Embankment effectually 
settled “ the mysteries of the Adelphi arches ’’ 

C. Graham.— Heat as applied to sports is a horse- 
racing term. It was so used on account of the 
horses having to cool down before they were 
allowed to run again. 

Ole Bull.—O ur articles on the violin are still in 
At the original prices. 


Lome Star.— We fancy Singer and Co. have an agent 
in New York, but the best plan would be to 
to them direct for price list. Singer and Co., Hill 
man, Herl>ert and Cooper. SUrkey and Co., Coven¬ 
try Machinists Co., Rudge and Co., and Humber 
and Co., all have the same address - Holboru 
Viaduct, E.C. 

J. Potts. —If he wishes to join the Navy, teke him to 
the nearest coastguard station or marine recruit¬ 
ing office. If he wishes to join the merchant ser¬ 
vice. take him to the Mercantile Marine Office at 
Liverpool. 

R. Jones. —North Woolwich is in Kent, on one of the 
detached pieces of the county. 

A Corrected Umpire.— The man was out of his 
ground when the wicket wa.s put down, and he was 
out. 

P. C. B.—In the Union Jack there are Uiree crosses 
—those of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick. 
The proportions of each are as follows—the rwi 
cross of St. George is one-fifth the width of the 
with the white borders one-fifteenth of the 
width of the flag. St. Patrick’s cross is one-fifteenth 
the width of the flag. St. Andrew’s cross is in two 
parts, a narrow aud a wide one ; the narrow part 
is a thirtieth of the width of the flag; the broail 
part is a tenth of the width of the flag. In other 
words, taking the red St. George’s crow as 9. its 
white edging will be 3 ; tlie red nt. Patrick will be 
3, and St. Andrew will be IJ and 4i. The Jack 
used in the Navy is double as long as it is wide. 
Bertram G. Fox.— 1. The manufacturers of Hear- 
son’s Incubators. 2. Yes ; any kind of eggs. 

MANX CAT.—Grain and biscuit, milk and broad, 
Spratt’s cakes, nuts and canary seed. ai*e good food 
for white mice. Try to tame your pets. 

Bertie Clerk will know by this time whether the 
squirrel is dead or alive. 

Volunteer. —The head(iuarters of the London Bri¬ 
gade of Roval Naval Artillery Volunteers are at 
35A, Great George Street, Westminster. 

Reader B. O. P.—Take some other name nwt, 
please. 1. No : wheels in cages arc arrant cruelty. 
2. Yes ; give even mice water. 

Sabre.- 'Phe 9th Lancers and the 12th Lancers were 
both formed in 1715. The 16th Lancers aud the 
17th Lancers were both formed in 1759. 

Locomotive Engine. -1. The colour is not quite 
chrome-green. 2. To get the print of a fern on 
woodwork or cloth, you lay the frond fiat on the 
wood or cloth, and dipping a toothbrush in Indian 
ink or colour, scratch it over a small-toothcMl 
comb, so as to throw off flue spray. When tlie 
spray strikes on the leaf no mark is made, and 
' when the leaf is removed Its impression shows out 
j blank from the speckled background, 
j T. Green. —Lawn-tennis was introduced by Major 
Wingfield. 

; p H W.—We have already bad an article on Swim¬ 
ming, giving all the particulars you want. We 
may republish It shortly iu the “ Bookshelf 
series. 

W. McQueen.—T he Iwy writers are now all appointed 
frnm Greenwich Royal Naval Scliool. 

Stanley. —Tliere is much aliout the entering of 
marine engineers in Mr. Stansfield Hickss “Guide 
to the Merchant Service," published by Messrs 
Sampsou Low and Co. 


A. L — You can buy money-testing machines from 
Messrs. G. H. Sanders aud Co., Holboru, W.C. 

A. Z. -Messrs. Cassell publish a well-known Guide to 
the Civil Service The examination-papers can be 
got from Messrs. Stanford, of Cburing Cross. 

BlCTCLi.‘<T.—If you know the postman’s name, send a 
statement of the facts to the Secretary, G. P. O.,. 
St. Martin’s-le-Graud, E.C. 

N. Bolton.— There are no “ advantages in the French 
army’’ f<*r an Englishman. If you went to be a 
soldier, be a Britisher. 

A, S.— Gloucestershire was champion county for 
several years. At one time the team never lost a 
match. Gloucestershire has played aud beaten 
All England. 

H. Woolley.— Nothing of the sort. Violet, indiro, 
blue, green, etc., do not make “white,’ but “white 
light” —that is, apparently colourlere light. If 
you take a licam of light you can split it up into 
these colours, and you can re-combine the colours; 
hut no one ever said that, by taking a box of 
paints and mixing them up together, you would 
get white paint. You are much more likely to get 
the colour of mud. You will have to buy a cake 
of white paint; or, what is better, a botUe of 
Chinese white. 

A Constant ITcuuskr.— You should “peruse” a 
little less. You might tlien notice more, for your 
questions have been frequently answered. Men 
promoted from the ranks have to pass a certmu 
educational examination in addition to their tech¬ 
nical examination. No man can be promoted 
without an edu<*ational certificate. Men who can¬ 
not read or write are never anything else than 
privates. 

C. BalioziAN.— Designs and materials for fretwork 
are obtainable from Messrs. Melhuisli. Fetter Lane, 
E.C. 

Engineer.— Particulars as to a sailor’s whereabouts 
' cm always be obtained from the Admiralty on 
I giving the necessary Information as to name, age. 

I and ship. 

D W R G —1. It is an admitted fact that smoking 
stops sTowth, and no boy that is growing should 
smoke under any circunistauoeB. 2. You are under 
your proper height. 

N.vGKUK (St. John’s, Newfoundland).—!. The free¬ 
dom of a city used to confer a great many privi¬ 
leges. There was the right to vote for members of 
Parliament, which has been rendered worthless by 
the various Reform Bills. There was a certain 
freedom from tolls and city du^s, market rates, 
etc which in some cases still exists ; and there 
were certain city charities, etc., open to freemen, 
but not to outsiders. Nowadays the freedom may 
be merely an honour, but it is the highest honour 
1 men in their corporate capacity can confer on an 
other. Y^ou can trace its origin in the votes of 
! thanks of the old Hundred Motes and Shire Mot«. 
2. It is healthier to bathe in salt water than in 
fresh. The water in the ears does you good rather 
than harn^ 

J. Jeffries.- Even in these days yon hear of meu 
“selling” their wives, but such things are not 
“customs.” In no time in this coun^ has it 
l>een legjU to do such a thing, or has the tranMer 
1 been recognised ; and in no time has the 
j ever been indulged in except by the lowest of uie 
I low. 







CHLVPTER XIL—TIIK MIDDY, BECOMING 
DEFIANT AND VIOLENT, COMES TO 
GRIEF, AND HESTER S BLACK FRIENDS 
DEVISE STRANGE THINGS. 

O N the afternoon of tlie day in which 
Peter the (Jreat paid liis visit to 


THE MIDDY AND THE 
MOORS: 
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** He hurled the rider backwards to the eround." 
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Hester Sommers in the little boudoir, 
lieii-Ahmed sent for ( h^oruti Foster and 
l>iule him m;ike a p<jrtrait of a favourite; 

It so happenied that our artist had 
run short of some of his drawing mate¬ 
rials, and said that he could not g<*t on 
well without them. 

“ Go to the town, then, g(^t a supply, 
and return quickly,” said l>en-Ahnied, 
vvho wiis smoking his hookah in the 
court at the time and playing gently 
with the lost Hestei-\s pet gazelle. 

'nie graceful little ci’eature had 
drooped since the departure of its 
mistre.ss, as if it felt her loss k(‘enly. 
Perhaps it was sympathy that drew it 
and Ben-Ahmed more together than in 
times past. Certainly there sfMuiuxl to 
be a bond of some sort between them at 
that time which had not (‘\isted before, 
and the Moor was decidedly more silent 
and sad since Hester’s Hight. In his 
etibrts to recover the runaway he luid 
at first taken much trouble, but as time 
pa.s.sed he left it in the hands of his son 
Osman, who seemed even more anxious 
than his father to recover the lost 
slave. 

As the midshipman was leaving tin; 
court the Moor called him back, address¬ 
ing him as usual in Lingua Franca, 
while the youth, taking his cue from 
Peter the Great, answered in Engli.sh. 

‘‘You know something about this 
English girl'l ” he suddenly said, with a 
steady look at his slave. 

‘"I—I—yes, I do know . something 
about her,'’ replied Fo.ster, in soim; con¬ 
fusion. 

“ Do you know where she hides F’ 

“ N—no ; I do not.” 

“1 have been led to umhu’staiul that 
P>ritish officers never tell lies, ' returned 
the Moor, sternly. 

The blood rush(;d to the middy’s face 
as he replied, boldly, “You have l)een 
correctly informed at least, in regard 
to those officers wJio are true gentle¬ 
men.” 

“ Why, then, do you hesitate ? ” re¬ 
torted the Moor. “ Do Englishmen 
blush and stammer when they tell the 
trutlil Tell me the truth iwv\ Do 
you know where the English girl 
hides ? ” 

The Moor spoke very sternly, but his 
slave, inste-ad of becoming more con¬ 
fused, suddenly drew himself up, and 
replied in a voice and with a look as 
stem as his own :— 

“ Ben-Ahmed, I told you the truth at 
first. I do ruA know where she is hiding. 
I did, indeed, know some time ago, but 
the place of her al »ode has been changeM, 
jmd I do not know now. I may as well 
however say at once that, if I did know, 
nothing that you can do would induce 
me to tell you wluue she hides. You 
may imprison, torture*, or slay me if you 
choose, but in regai-d to Hester Sommers 
I am from this moment dumb ! ” 

There was a curious smile on the 
Moor’s lips while the mklsliipiuan deli¬ 
vered this speech with tiasliiiig eyes and 
(mergetic action, but there was no anger 
in his tone as he replied. 

‘‘Englisliman,” he said, quiedy, ‘‘ you 
love this girl ! ” 

If a bombshell liad exploded under 
his f(tet our middy could hardly liave 
boon taken more by surpidse. But he 
bad been put on his mettle now, and 


.scoi'iied to show Mgaiii a wavei-ing 
front. 

“Yes, Moor,” lie rejilied, “ I (/o lov(* 
her, though I have never told her .so, 
iKJi* have I the siighte.st reason t<> Ix*- 
licve that she cares a lig for me. But 1 
now tell you, plainly, that 1 will take 
advantage of every opjiortunity that 
come.s in my way to serve her and lu‘l}) 
lu;r to escape. I now also recall tin* 
promi.se—tlie word of honour—I gave 
you, not to ti*y to escajie. There was a 
time,” continued the middy, in a .soft¬ 
ened tone, “when I thought of I’ccalling 
t his promise with defiance to you to do 
your worst ; but, Ben-Ahmed, 1 lia\ t* 
lived to learn that, aft-er a fa.shi(ni, you 
have been kind to me ; that I might 
hav(; fallen into worse hands: theretoif* 

I am not ungrateful, and 1 now i-ecall 
the promi.se only with regret. All tlie 
SJime, my re.solve is fixed.” 

The curious smile still lingered on 
the -McKir s lips as he .sjiid, alm<»st in a 
jesting tone, 

“ But you will not try to (*.sea])e to¬ 
day, if I let you go into the tow 11 for 
colours t ” 

“I make no promise, Ben-Ahmed. 
Yet tliis I may safely say, that J w ill 
not try to clear oil on my own aecoimt. 
Unless to sfive Hestt'r I will not at pre¬ 
sent tiy to escape ; so far you may l)c j 
sure of my return ; but if I get the 
i haiice I w ill either rescue her or die 
for her—G(xi lielping me.” 

The smile vanished from the Moor s 
lips as he turned, and said, gravely, 

** it is well, young man, that you con¬ 
fess to the true and only source of all 
help. You Christians, as you call your¬ 
selves, have ever seemed to me uiiw il 
ling to mention the name of God Ra^ e | 
when cursing your fellows, and th(*n ' 
you misuse it glibly enough. Yet there* 
are some among you w’ho are more 
consistent in their profession.s. Go, 
fulfil your commission. I will trust 
you.” 

“ Thank you, Ben-Ahmed,” returned j 
the middy ; “ but remember, if I ne\ <*r 1 
return, you will understand that I ha\ (* | 
not broken my word of lionour.” 

The Moor howx^d his head in acqiii(‘s- 
eence, and took a long pull at his ])ipo 
as the midshipman went away. 

Geoi*ge Foster was half way to the 
town befon; he recovered from his 
astonishment at the strange and unex¬ 
pected way in which Ben-Ahmed had i-e- 
ceived his very plain speaking. Hi; 
had expected that chains and the basti¬ 
nado, it not w’orse, would certainly ti»I- 
low, but he had imule up his mind to go 
through with it—if net*d be to die—for 
He.ster’s sake. To find himself, therc*- 
fore, to go wffiere he plea.sed, ajid ! 
to help Hester to escape if the ojiiwr- j 
tunity to do so should enme in his way, ! 
was an amazing state of things which 1 
he could scarcely bring liimself to Im*- | 
lieve. 

Of oour.se, our hero had not tin* 
slight-est exix;ctatioM of encountering 
Hester that day, when he thus frcetl 
him.self from his j)arole, and we ne(*d 
scarcely add that, even if lie had met 
her, he could not have devised any 
sudden .scheme for her deliverance. 
Nevertheless, the mere fact that he w as 
at liberty to act ;ls he plea.sed in iier 
behalf had such an eflect on him that 
he entered the town with a lighter 


I lirart than he had posse.sst;d for many 
' :i <lav. Humming a nautical air as h * 
I w alked along, and almost if not quit<*. 

, for tlie moiiK'iit, oblivious of the fact of 
bis condition of slaverv, he becain • 

I k‘M‘nly interested in all tiiat he Siiw^ a , 
he jiassed through the crow'ded strect^. 

I now^ stopping to admire a picturesqii 
group of figures wdth jai-s and pitclici s. 

[ aw aiting their turn to draw’ water from 
a pu))lic fountain,or pausingin front of .1 
I turner’s shoj) to observe with curiosity 
j and interest the deft w’ay in wliich the 
I woi kiiiaii used his to<3S as wa*!! as hi.^ 
fingers in the operations of his trade. 

lie w'as thus engaged, in eahn con¬ 
templation with his back to the street, 
when he was very slightly jostlcxl by a 
jiasser-by. He scarcely notieixl the iu- 
eideiit, but if lie had known wlio it wxis 
that touched him lie w ould not ha^ e 
remained .so placid, for it was Hest<*r 
liei-self, in company with F(;ter the 
Great, on their way to the <-ity w^alls. 

As Hester's cyt s were fixed on the 
ground and her thouglits <ni lier father, 
while Fo.ster’s attention w’as eonccn- 
trated on the turner’s t<x-s, neither ob¬ 
served the otlier, but PeU*i 's sharp ey<*s 
had noted tin* middy, atid lie hurrieil 
! past to prev(*nt a recognition, wdiieli 
might be aw’kward if liot dangerous at 
! the moment. 

Bre.sently Fosters .tt tent ion W'.os 
attracted oy a .Moor wlio was riding 
along the street, sitting sidewfise ;us wits 
the w’ont of Algerines of tlie ri-adiiig 
elas.s. What .struck Foster rmrt-ieularly 
ahout this man and his donkey was 
that the latter was tr<»tting very fast, 
although it was a very small animal, 
j and th(* man on its Isn^k a very large 
I one. He also ob.serveil t hat the donkey 
tossed its head aii<l put U»ck its cal's as 
if it were surt‘(‘ring ))ain. As the Moor's 
I hand rested on the donkey's haunch, 
the reason at oin »* oecurretl to Fo.sb r, 
for he had notie<*<l the siurie thing 
iK'fore. It was the j)ractic<\ among 
«*ruel men, to en*ate, and keep open, a 
small sore on the haunch of e^urli ani¬ 
mal, by irritating which with a little 
hit of stick they nian:ige(l to make their 
donkeys go in a way thiit a .spur or a 
thick .stick could not aceompli.sh ! 

Now', our middy |x>.ssesst*d a tend(*r 
lu.*art, wdiich shrank stmsitively from 
tlie idea of giving pain to any living 
er(*ature, and W'hich almost explodcnl 
with indignation at the sight of wanton 
eriudty to dumb aiiimais. 

Wli(*n, therefore, the Moor eanie 
alongside of him, Fo.ster gave him .1 
look of tremendous indignation, at tla- 
same time exelaiming, “ .Shame on 
you ! ” 

The Moor turmxl on him a look of 
mingled surprise and .s<'orn. At. the s;uih* 
time muttering, “Ghri.stiioi dog!” he 
brought a stick .sniai’tly down on tlie 
middy’s shoulder.s. 

Tliis W'as too much to lK‘a.r meekly. 
The boiling blood in tin; youth’s heai t 
boiled over into his face. He leaped 
forwaixl, seized the donkey’s rein with 
one hand, caught the mans left leg witli 
the other, and hurled the rider back¬ 
ward to the ground. 

The hump with whicli the Moor’s 
head ciime down had the effect of keep¬ 
ing it low, but the specta.tors of the 
incident, tvho were numerous, rushed 
u])on the poor middy, seized him, and 
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<*Mi*ried him straiglit to a court ot’ 
justice. 

They had a siimmurv method of trans¬ 
acting business in those courts, esp(‘- 
cially in simple cases like tliat of which 
we treat. The investigation was rapid; 
the evidence of the witnesses emphatic. 
Almost before he had recovered bre^itli 
our hero w{\s thrown down, Iiis feet 
were raised by two strong attendants, 
Jiis shoes plucked off, and the soles of 
liis feet made to tingle as if they had 
been set (m tire. 

After a few strokes, whicli he bore in 
silence, he was led to the common 
prison, thrust into it, and left to his 
meditations. 

Meanwhile, Petm- the Creat con¬ 
ducted Hester to that j)art of rlie city 
wall where her father was at work 
iunong the other slaves. It chanced to 
he the hour when the wretclied creatures 
were allowed to cease work for a brief 
space in order to rest and eat. 

Poor Hugli Sommers chanced to have 
seated himself a little apnit from the 
others, so as to get the beiietitof a large 
stone for a seat. His bgurt; was, there¬ 
fore, prominent as h(‘, sat there worn, 
weary, and dejected, consuming liis 
allowance of black bread. Peter tlie 
(Treat knew him ;it once, having 
already, as the reader knows, seen him 
in his slave garb ; but Hester’s anxious 
«*yes failed for a few moments to pick 
out the emaciated frame and strangely 
clad, ragged figure which represented 
her once jovial, stalwart, and well- 
clothed father. 

“Das him,” whispered Peter, as he 
loosely grasped the girFs arm by way of 
precaution. 

“ Where—oh, where y’ asked the pooi* 
creature, glancing round among the 
slaves. 

“ Mow, ''meml>€r your pj (jmise. Spoil 
elK^ryt’ing if you screech or run to him. 
Look, dis way ! De man what’s set tin’ 
on de stone ! ” 

“ Yes, yes, I see ! Oh— ” 

She stopped al)ru]itly and ti’eml>l(‘d, 
for at the moment her father turned 
liis woe-begone face unconsciously to¬ 
wards her. Even the much-increased 
grey tinge in the hair and beard, the 
lines of despair on the brow, and the 
hollow cheeks could not disguisi* the 
fiice that she loved so well. A sharp 
cry burst from her, and she miwle an 
attempt to rush towards him, but tlie 
iron grip of Peter restrained her. 

“ It’s a dead man he’ll be if yen 
<lo 1” he .said, in a stern but low tone. 
“ Don’t you see (l(^ janissary < Your 
/troiuise/ ’ 

“Yes, yes! I'll restrain myself 
Peter. Do let me stay a minute—just 
to look ! ” 

“No, Hf)/ Come ’long wid you--idl(‘ 
t'ing ! ” he exclaimed, with sudden 
•sevamity, and apparent thougli not re;il 
violence, for at the moment his watcli- 
ful eye had observed one of the slave 
guards approaching them. 

As the two went hurriedly past the 
])lace where Hugh Sommers was sitting, 
he looked up with an expression of 
I)ity. 

“ Poor thing I ’’ he sjiid. “ The black 
scoundrel is cruel to you, and 1 am 
powerless to kick him ! ” 

He clinked the fetters on his legs sig¬ 
nificantly as he spoke. 


The mingled patlajs and indignation 
of the loved voice was too iiiuch for 
poor Hester. She was on the j)oint of 
exclaiming “ Father ! ’ when Peter’s 
great black paw extinguislu'd hei 
mouth, and was iK»t reii) 0 \cd fill they 
’were out of danger. 

“ You’s like all de. rest ob de womans, ’ 
said the negro as they luir i*i(‘d throiigli 
I the streets; “awrful dif’ciilt to inanidge. 

I ' ! le long, well go home and hab a 

i i. : ober it. ’ 

1 ilesterwastoo misei-ableto reply. She 
I did not again sp(‘ak till th(\v were both 
; sate in the boudoir. Then* she sat down 
! on the bed, laid her faec* in laa* hands, 
j and burst into a jmssion of t<‘ars, while 
1 Peter stood looking on, his head nearly 
I touching tli(^ low ceiling, his bulky 
I frame filling lialf the r<‘.mainder of tlie 
j little room, and two mighty unbidden 
I t<*ai s trembling in his gicat eyes. 

“Das riglit, (Jeo’giami,’ lie said, in a 
! .soft voice, “ cry away, itll do you gootl. 

! NutHn’ like cry in’ w’en you's tit t<» bu'st! 

An’ w’en you’s got it ober we 11 talk all 
i about it.” 

; “Oh, Peter!” cried Hester, drying 
j her eyes somewhat impatiently ; “ Jiow 
j cou/d you be .so crueH Why— 
could you not have waite<l just one 
minute to let me look at him 

“ Becau.se, my dear, de man wid <le 
whip was cornin’, an’he'd l>ery soonlial) 
laid it across my back,’ replied tlie 
negro, gently. 

“And what if he had done so?” de¬ 
manded Hester, with a slight touch of 
indignation ; “could you not havi^ 
suffered a little whipping for my 
sake ?” 

“Yes, (Jeogiaiia, ’ returned P(it(‘r, with 
much humility, “I could suffer great 
de;il more'n dat for your stike ; but 
dere’s no sich t’ings as whippiii's 

know’d ob in dis yar town, W en dt* 
lash am goin’ he usu’lly makes di^ hair 
lly. Moreober, dey whip womans as 
well as mans, an’ if he was to took de 
bit out ob your pretty shoulder, I 
couldn't suffer dat. you know. Like¬ 
wise,” continued Pet(U’, becoming moi-(; 
argumentative in hismanm'r, “you was 
i just agoin’ to took de bit in your teef : 

I an’ if you’d bin allowed to fro youi’ arms 
i round your fadder’s neck an’ rub all 
I de black ober his face what would hal) 
bin de consikence !■ ” 

I’eter felt liis position so stiong at 
this point that lie put the question al¬ 
most triumphantly, and Hester was 
I c.onsti’ained to acknowledge tliat he had 
i acted wisely after all. 

I “ But, ’ continueil .she, wdth still a 
j little of rei)roach in her tone, “ what 
was the use of taking me to .“^eo my <l;ir- 
j ling father at all, if tins is all that is to 
come of it ■ ” 

“You’s a leetle obstropoloiis in you’ 
j fancies, (hsj’giaiia. Dis am /fnf all 
what’s to come ob it. You see, I lias 
pity on your poo’ heart, so I l ink you 
might go elicry oder day an’ Jiaba good 
look at your faddm*; but how kin you 

f o if you not know wli.i r wm-ks? So 

tooked you to show you de way. But 
I’s a’most .sorry I did now, for you’s got 
no self-’straiiit, an’ if you gees by you’- 
self you’ll git took up for sartin, an’ 
dey’ll whip your faddertill lie’s dead,or 
fro him on de hooks, or skin him alive, 
or—” 

“Oh, horrible ! Don't say sucli dread¬ 


ful things, IVter ! ” exclaimed He :- !, 
covei’ing her fu.ee with her hands. 

Feeling that lie had .said quite enor.L'h 
to iiiipress the poor girl with tlie 
lute necessity of being careful, he } r<*- 
niised oarm^stly never again to allud» 
such dreadful things. 

“But, ( hMygiana,’he added, iiiq.v- 
sively, “you muss pi-omi.se me on yt u: 
word ob honour, w' ich Oeo’ge r 

suys English gen’lenians //rAcr breui 
an’ I s’po.se lie’s right.” 

“Yes, quite right, Peter; true gcir • 
iiKUi /u/'rr liriMik their word. ’ 

“An’I s'iiose female gentlemans .. m 
de same f ' 

“Of course! Go on,” rejilied t; •• 
girl, witli a fuirit smile. 

“Well, as I was bout to say, you mi.-s 
promise me on your word ob honoi.; , 
dat you'll m.dier go alon*' to see yoi.: 
fadder, but allers in company wid Sally ; 
dat you nelier, neber .speak to him, .an’ 
dat you nehm* make you’self know'd lo 
him till de right time comes.’’ 

“These are hard conditions, Pt‘ter, but 
I see th(} reasonableness of tliem all, 
and promise—at least I promise to do 
my best.” 

“ Das iiuff, (ieo’giana. N«‘ezer man 
nor womans kin do more'n deii* b<‘>t. 
Now' I muss bid you goo<l day, .so keeji 
up your heart an’ you'll s(h* eberyt'ing 
come right in (h^ end.” 

With th<^s4‘ cheering words tlie sym- 
].>athetic m*gro took liis lea ve ; and 
Hester, resuming her emhioideiy, s;it 
down at her little window—not to 
work, but to gaze dreamily at the beau¬ 
tiful sea, and cast about in her mind 
Ikwv .she slioiild act in order to alle¬ 
viate if pos.'^ilde her father's .sad condi¬ 
tion. 

That very afternoon she rt'ceived a 
visit from hm- stolid but. ati^'ctionate 
friend Sally, w lio at once said that sLt- 
knew of a. sjilendid plan for doing liim 
a great deal of good. 

“And wliat is your plan.'’ ask< d 
Hester, eagerly. 

“(Jibliim two or t'rei* liiscuits,” said 
Sally. 

Her friend received tlie suggestion 
with a look of disai)])oiiitmfMit. 

“ What a .stupid thing you are, Sally ! 
How' could that do him any good ? ’ 

Sally looked at luu- friend with an 
air of pity. 

“ Difln't you say he w as aw rful t’in ’ 
she a.sked. 

“Tiling Oh, yf‘sdreadfully thin.” 

“Well, den. Isn’t dat 'cau.se lie not 
hab nutl' to eat i' / knows it, bress you ! 
I’s bin w'id a missis as starved rue. 
Sometimes I t ink I could eat my shoes. 
Ob cour.se I got awrful t’in -so t'in dat 
w'’en [ stood sidewise you could hardl\' 
see me. Well, what de way to git fat 
an’ strong 1 Why, eat, ob course. Eat 
—eat—eat. J )as do way. Now', your 
fadder git not ing Viut black bread, an’ 
not ’nuff ob dat ; an’ he git plenty hard 
w'ork too, so he git t in. So, what I 
prupposes is to gib him two good biskits 
ebery (lay. W«‘ couldn’t gili him monAi 
two, 'cause he'd hab to hide what 
couldn't eat at once, an’ de drivms 
would he sui'e to diskiver ’em. Ihit 
two hiskits could be gobbled (piick on 
de sly, an’ would help to make him fat, 
an’ to make you easy.” 

“ So they would,” said Hester, eagerly 
entertaining the idea after this ex- 
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])laiKitioii : “ vou’rt* a clever girl, 

Sallv 

*■' ^^>u say I s str>oj>id jest uow I 
‘SSo I did, Sally. I'orgive me ! I was 
stupid Wsides unkind for s;iying so. 
But how shall we manage it? Won’t 
the guar ds see us doing it i ” 

•• S'o fear, Geo’giana ! De guards am 
foots—t ink dele’s nolmdy like em. 
I)V*y forgit. All de ;L.s.se.s in Algiei’s am 
lik«* ’em. Dis de way oh it. You an’ 
Hit* We ll go to markit ebery day wid 
b i,.',kit> on our arms, an’ w’e’ll ob iN^urse 
g*) round by <le w alls, w here your fadder 
Wv>rk>. ^’o doubt it’s p. roundabout 


w ay, but what ob da.t ? We'll go at de 
hour your fadder feeds wid de oder 
slabt'S, an’ as we pass w e ll drop de tw o 
biskits in his lap." 

“But wont he be taken bv surprise. 
.Sally?" 

“l)e fust time -yes; but dat won’t 
prevent him gf»bblin’ up de biskits 
(juiek. Xebor fear,you an’me’ll manidge 
it ’twfen us.’’ 

“Thank you, dear Sally, I’ll never, 
'luirrr forget your kindnes.s, and we w ill 
try your plan to-morrow.” 

(To b>- cuntiiincif.) 


_AST OF THE J^ALADINS 

OR, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE GltEAT. 

Bv Oh.vules I)t:.suY.s. 

P.\KT I. 

OHAPI'KK Vlir. 


E \i*;v m these days it is not without 
appreliension that the Rhine boat¬ 
men navigate the jxuss of the Bingei- 
I'K'h. 

In that part of iu course the river 
sudilenly narrows, transformed into a 
sort of torrent, la.shing iigainst the clifl’s 
w hieh ri.s«» almcist veitically. All Jicross 
the stream the wat-ei*s foam and roar 
against the threatening rocks. In 
the very middle of tln^ current, on an 
i.^land of gi'anite, blaek(uie<l by the 
tloo<I, ri.se.s, like a sinister phantom, the 
Mouse d’ower, the tow er of the legend 
of Bishop llatto, whieh too many know 
foi* us to stop to reiHMt.* 

Let u.s content oui'selves with Hold¬ 
ing the inscription on the left bank. 

“ The bed of the Rhine w as here 
narrowed by a lidge of rocks, which 
causea many shii>w recks. In the reign 
of Frederick »»iiliam in.. King of 
Pru.ssia, this jiassage w^as, after thirty 
yeai-s’ w'ork, enlarged 210 fe<^t, three 
tim(\s what it used to be. 1832.” 

If it is from that date only that the 
hand of man has been aide to o\ ercome 


the impetuosity of the river, if it took 
ten centuries to remove the obstacle.s. 


At intervals the wind, sw'eeping the 
heavy clouds across, leaves a rift for 
a minute or .so, and then through it 
the moon streams on the lx)iling river, 
which gleams like a silver mirror 
strew n with Hakes of snow ; then in an 
instiint the wild scene vanishes into tin- 
night, luid nothing is heard but tin- 
ceaseless roar of the w aters. 

At tii-st the Biugerlooh seems de 
.serted, but cartd'ul survey reveals a 
boat, keeping its place with difficulty 
in the iiicc.ssant eddies of a little creek 
among tlie rooks, a few hundred yard.s 
alK)ve the terrible pas.siige. 

In this boat are thirttien men, armed 
onl}" in a light coat of steel, but alt 
wearing at the girdle a similar long 
sword in a buft’scabbard. 

They seem to lie waiting with an 
im|>atience mingled with anxiety. 

“ Evidently Landrik is not coming 
bac^k,” siiys one. “ Supposing he cannot 
get up against the current — suppost- 
he has perished I ” 

“ Never fear.” says another voice, 
that of (^ount FdHam. “ Landrik ha.s 
l)et*ii taught on the most dangerous of 
our Breton coasts. He is liccustomed 
to tight with the ocean, and the rage of 
tlio river is but child’s-play to him. 
You know^ he is a good soldier, and he 
is just as good a sailor, I can tell you.” 

A l>oathook .strikes the rock, and a 
little boat runs aboard the bojit in 
wldch are the thirteen. 

Lfiiidrik leaps in from the smaller 
boat. 

Kob and Puk, who have acteil as 
rowers, remain in their boat. They 
aLso are Bi eton .sailoi*s. 

“Well?” Siiy the thirteen voices. 

“.Well,” s;iys Landrik, though hu 
powerful voice is nearly drowned in 
the roar of tiie water, “Ganelon ha- 
chosen the j)lace right w'ell, and nevei 
did I st‘e a whirlpool more likely U 
drown rdl that get into it. When wc 
landed on the other side, we saw liotli 
l)ank.s crowded with wreckage, and 
farther otl were the graves — many 
gnvves. For all those who try the pas- 
there Ls no hoiK^ of safety now ! ” 

“ Did you I.ave enougli daylight to 
examine it'? ” 

“I should siiy it was as bad as nu. 


‘ A little boat runs aboard.'* 


Set* li.O.i’.. Vol. \i., Pa^^c .7yn 


we can judge wdiat the BiugerJocrh was ' 
like in tlie days of Karl the Great. I 
I Two days have gone since the hunt- j 
I ing of tlie auroclis. The night has I 
come—a black, stormy night. I 


Penmarch leefs in Brittany during a 
gjiU* from the westward.” 

“But,” exclaims one, “who can li' 
tind to dare such (.laiiger ? ” 

“They are prisoners condemned to 
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death who will get their liberty if they 
escape after steering the boat into the 
wrong current. In case of success a 
hundred caroli of gold to each. And 


Tnisting only to his ow'u eja^s, the 
worthy squire makes sure for himself 
that all the dillerent things are in 
order. Gatis of extraordinary length 


“ Who knows ? ” says Landrik, laconi¬ 
cally. 

And as if there was nothing rnoie to 
do luit wait, they wait. 



" Landrik in the bow.” 


they can say it was an accident. Oh, I 
Jiearfl all ! ” 

The villains ! ” 

“ They are not worth y of your anger 
Keep that for the two pilots. They, 
were at the hunt, and I know them. 
No pity for them ! But let us do what 
is necessary. Is all right here 'i ’ 

“ Yes, all.” 


and strength, boarding grapplings, a 
soit of flying bridge, etc., etc. The 
examination over, ho sees that his axe 
is in his belt. Then leaning down for 
the last time to pick up something ho 
has forgotten, he rises with his long 
bo\v and rustic Armorican quiver. 

“ What are you goingto do w ith that 
to-night ? ’ asks Efflam. 


Tn about an hour there anp* ar far 
up the river a few' moving lights winch 
advance rapidly. 

They are the lanterns f»f the lieet. 

“ Retuly !” says Landrik. 

He calls Kob and I’uk into the large 
boat. Seizing the oars, they null it out 
to the extreme end i)t the roelvs. 

Still plunged in shadow*, and irvjsi- 
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Me to every eye, IJolaiur.s companions, 
like lions in ainlmsh, can Icaj) on their 
prey at a hound. 

For a few niiniites there is such 
silence and want of movement that it 
seems as though tho boat and its crew 
were changed to stone. 

7’he van of the flotilla becomes dis¬ 
tinct. It grazes the rock and j)asses. 

None of the thirteen move. No one 
suspects they are there, and yet in tin* 
five or six boats that go by there are 
two men looking anxiously emmgh into 
the darkness. Hut neither Jjothar nor 
Ganelon see anything to di.sturb them. 

Alone with a detachment of archers, 
Ganelon goes by in a pinnace, and as 
he passesbe turns to look behind. 

The boats of Pepin and his brother 
the Gorman begin to appear in the dis¬ 
tance; and to prevent the cmly possible 
help arriving too late the imi)erial boat 
is making every effort to increase that 
distance. 

She nejirs the rocks. 

A single lantern in the bow throws 
its red ^lare on the thirty-six rowers, 
not resting on their oars. 

Beneath the tent in the middle every¬ 
thing is dark and silent. Lodwig and 
his people ai-(‘ doul>tless aslec*]). 

Suddenly Boland gives the signal. 

In two strokes of the oars tla* boat is 
alongside. In a turn of the hand the , 


grapplings and the bridge are thrown. 
Already Landi ik has leajit to the at- 
I tack ; already with a sweep of his axe 
he has cut the steer.sman into the 
stream. And then he runs to tlie 
.second ])ilot in the bow, and met(‘S out 
to him the same fate. 

Before (‘ver the thirty-.six rowers ha\c 
, recovered from their first surprise the 
twelve paladins are beside them, six on 
, each side with dniwn .swords. * 

Lift y..dr oars, or you are d(‘ad 
men ! ” | 

Boland has taken the tiller. Land- 
rik, and with him Kob and Puk, is at 
the bow, ready with the gafls to defy 
the reefs of the Bingerloch. I 

And now th(‘ moon ai)pears between , 

, two clouds. It is a s]>lendid s])ectacde. | 

I The twelve men of iron are holding in 
1 terror the thirty-six rowers, w hile the 
I gigantic outlines of Landi ik and Poland 
are shadowed on the silver waves in a 
• line with the oars and swords. ' 

At the sound of the voices the doors 
^ of the tent ar(‘ thrust aside, and Lod- 
j wig s wliite head appears. , 

! “ Sleep in jieace ! ” says Boland, 

' gently. “ Sleep, son of Karl. The 
chosen of your father watch over you ! ’’ 
On the oth(‘r side the draperies are 
lift(*d, but by the w hite liands of Gemv i 
vieve. She finds herself fact* to face 
witli Amaui y and Berenger. The visors ; 


are up, and the young people recognise 
each other. With aifiiculty they re¬ 
strain a cry of joy. They remain un¬ 
moved and charmed, gazing into each 
other’s eyes as if in a dream. 

The boat is through the pa.ssnge. 

‘Karl and France!^’ shout tne thir¬ 
teen. 

Ganelon hears the battle-cry. The 
moon shines out more bright 1>\ At a 
glance he sees all, understands all. 

Ibit none of the thirteen have no¬ 
ticed him. Lodwig is again safe, and 
they are thinking only of going back 
to tlieir boat, which Kob and Puk have 
ready. 

Suddenly Ganelon rises in the pin¬ 
nace, and snatches a bow' and arrow 
from one of his archers. 

“ This time,” he says, “ I w'ill see if 
they are men or spectres ! ” 

T^he arrow strikes Wilha the Bui*giin- 
dian full in the chest. He is entering 
the boat as he receives it, and lie falls 
into the .stream. 

“I will save him,” said Landrik ; 
“but fir.st I will avenge him. Thanks 
to Heaven I have my bow ! ” 

And w'liile Ganelon, shot in return, is 
w'rithing in the arms of liis archei*s, 
Landrik takes a header into the whirl- 
jx)ol where Wilha the Burgundian dis- 
apix‘ared. 

{To be ccntintied.) 



oui; o 1*EX 0 01.r mn. 


A REPLY TO SCARLATINA'S JOYS * 

FROM A GIRL'S I'OIN'T OF VaKW. 

V'RS, I’ve had the scarlatina, too, 

I And I wiia not very ill ; I 

But the glories of that Jolly time | 

Han? i*onnd iny menior>' still. [ 

Tnie, the oiling, disinfecting. ! 

And so forth, which that hoy sings, 

Were not pleasant, so I’ll tell you 
More about some other things. f 

All the musty, fusty trappings • 

Gone from window and from lK.*d, . 

So that fresh and fragrant hree/es | 

Play upon iny feattires red. 

N»»t much medicine—lots of jelly. 

Grapes as hig ns infant plums, 

And that lemonade ! The flavour 
Still across my palate comes. 

Then the gifts from aunts and uncles 
“ To the little sufferer" sent! 

I could scarcely keep from laughing 
W hen I found t’wns me they meant. , 

And the way th.at little mother 
W'ht eled the narrow beil about; 

While, wnipped up as for a sleigh ridt, 

From the Idnnkets 1 peepetl out. 


And no word of scolding reached me— 

Even nurse's look was Idand— 

I might spill my tea or porridge, 

.‘linear with juice ray face or hand ; 

Strew the floor with snipped-up papers, 

'J ear my piuafc»re to hits, 

Or cut all the pleasant capers 
Whic h would send her into fits 
If I practi.scd them to-morrow ; 

Then twas only “ Bless the child 1 
One can see she’s getting better 
By her pranks and frolics wild." 

.*^0 at last the th*ctor imjudly 
.'<aid he thought his work was dune ; 

But I know what mixture cured me¬ 
lt was l<*ve, fi-esli air, and fun ! 

E. ECKEIU>LF.T. 


I»ON T READ TRASH. 

Should you ask me, “ Are there pleasures 
For us all Iteneath the sun?” 

I should niisw ei. ” There are treasures 
1 n the reach of every one ! 

The inheritance of ages, 

.standard hooks fand journals tooj. 

Which contain within their pages 
Mcs.sages for me and you, 

” Tliey arc treasures, gems of Ijeauty, 
lleirloonn of especial worth, 


For they speak of Truth and Duty 
vVnd the higher thiugs of earth ; 
Good for boys of every nation. 

For their aim is true and liigh. 
Good for hoys of every station, 
Bright,—yet many call them ‘ dry.' 


” These prefer, perhaps, the senseless 
* Penny horrible,' and find 
Those are stale which aim at Ailing 
With ti-ue hope the youthful mind. 

Boys ! you never will regret it. 

If you act on this advice. 

Read what's good, and don’t fortjei it; 

Don't read tmsh at any price !" 

HERBERT A. MORRAU. 

Coblenz, Germany. 



l^ee TV D. P.. Vol. IX . page b-23. 
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is prolwilily no other jH)rtion of the coast 
c>f these islands which tH)ssesse8 cliff scenery 
of so exceptional a character as the tract 
lyin^ l)etween Flaml)oroiii,di and Filey in 
the north-east of Yorkshire. The highest 
]Kdnt is reached at Speeton, a little villa<;e 
sitii.ated midway l)etween the two places, 
and here the spectator may l)ehold a si^^ht 
that has few equals in all this pleas^int 
land of onrs. From the cliffs’ summit he 
can see the waves breaking upon the beach 
many hundreds of feet Ik*1ow, whilst on 
either side of him, mile ui>on mile of eleva¬ 
tions similar to the one up<ni which he takes 
his stand, hide away into purple, until the 
vision is terminated on the one side by 
F'lamborougli Hea<l, and on the other by 
the promontory' at the foot of M'hich the 
fashionable watering-place of Scarborough 
picturesquely reposes. 

Far away on the toj* of the cliffs stretcli 
fields of com and imsture, witli here and 
there a tntct of grazing land, and tlie 
stranger generally remarks upon the fact 
that the cnlges, where the fields terminate, 
on the brink of the steep decline, are very 
rarely protected by fences. So sure-footed 
are the sheep in tliis district, that they can 
walk along the sliarply defi^l boundary 
occasionally, when a j>rotrusion on the face 
of the cliff permit.-., essaying over the edge 
of the precipice, in pursuit of some choice 
morsel of fot^. 

The sheep, however, are not the only 
qiiadrupe<l.s that venture to temjd the 
dangers of these dizzv heights. ithin a 
few feet of theirsummits the clifls, for miles 
and miles, are honeycombed with innumer¬ 
able rabbit holes. Here, indeed, the timid 
rodent i.s .secure from outside alarm, its 
only danger being that of slinping w'hen 
seeking the entrance to its lofty home. 
Tliat bunny does occasionally come to grief 
in tills way is evidenced by the numerous 
dead bodies and skeletons of its kind which 
are found on tlie beach below. There is 
scant chance of .safety for these animals if 
once they lo.se their foothold ; but the rab¬ 
bits seem to l)e thoroughly equal to the 
t;usk of finding their way down the side of 
a rocky surfaoe a.s flat, to all appearance, as 
tl le side of a stone wal 1. “ Where one can go, 
another can follow,” is often quoted as an 
axiom applicable to the whole of animal 
kind, but that it is not so in the.se parts, a 
favourite dog w’hich acconqianied us on our 
ramble almost found out to his cost. Ho 
started a rabbit iu a field .some two or three 
hundred yards from the edge of the clitf 
and immediately gave cha.se. The fugitive 
made direct for the sea, and its pursuer, 
e.xcited by the fact that he was gaining 


OVER THE CLIFFS. 
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ui>on his prey, hurried forward with in¬ 
creased s|)eed, and it was with the utmost 
dilliculty hLs master, after repeated calls, 
induced him to retire from the hunt on the 
very edge of the precipice over which the 
rabbit had di.sappeared to its burrow. 

I’erhaps, however, the sea-birds are the 
most interesting of the natural objects 
w hich make their homes upon the surface 
of the clitl's. Suddenly coming in view’ of a 
lx)ld headland, jutting out some hundreds 
of yards into the sea, which from the beach 
lieneath must have appeared to stretch into 
the very heavens, and at the foot of which 
lueakers were dashing them.selves, and 
throw’ing up into the air columns of spray, 
that fell in glittering showers over the roefes 
lieneath, w’e saw' a group of fowlers pursu¬ 
ing their dangerous calling. 

Their metluKl of procedure is very simple. 
From the summit of the cliff it is easy to 
discern w here the sea-birds’ eggs arci located, 
for they are concealeil by no nest, and, as a 
rule, hiid in no crevasse, but laitl singly on 
the innumerable little ledges which abut 
from the side of the chalk wall. Over the 
edge of the cliff the fowler is lowered, in 
most cases, by only a single rope*, Avith a 
loop at the farther end w hich he draAvs 
iinner his arms, and Avith a basket fastened 
round his Avaist to hold the eggs he gathers. 
No one Avho has not seen this jxirilous feat 
^K?rformed can in any Avay imagine hoAv 
tearful a thing it is the foAvler attempts. 
For some minutes he is suspended in mid¬ 
air by a single cord ; round alxiiit him he 
heai-s the deafening noises made by the 
tliousands of birds he is disturbing, Avhilst 
the roar of the pitiless Avaves breaking at 
the foot of the cliffs, hundreds of feet lieloAV, 
is wafted upAvards Avith an ominous sound, 
telling of the fate he must l>e prepared to 
meet if nerA’e or skill fail him. His Irfo 
depends ujK)n the soundne.ss of the cord 
Aviih Avhich he is sus|>ended, and fhe cool¬ 
ness of his head. An ordinary mortal, if 
jilaced in a similar position, Avould be ren¬ 
dered nerA’eless upon vieAving the tremen¬ 
dous depth above Avhich he hung, but the 
foAvler, accustomed to the AA’ork, signals to 
his comrades aboA’e as he moves from ledge 
to ledge, collecting the eggs of the birds 
Avliich scream and shriek around him the 
Avhile. When his basket is full, he is dmAvn 
to the summit by his companions, and after 
depositing his collection, (lescends for a fresh 
cargo. 

It is surprising hoAv daring these men 
liecome, ana it is no uncommon thing for 
one of them to descend to the ledge of 
the rocks he wishes to reach Avithout 
fastening the rope to his Ixaly at all, sim¬ 
ply lowering himself AA’ith his hands, hav¬ 
ing first made one extremity of the coil 
fast at the top of the cliffs. The danger of 
such a proceeding has been illustrated over 
and over again in this locality, in some 
cases Avith fatal results. An exciting story 
is told by a foAvler, w’ho AA’ent alone on an 
ex|K*dition in search of eggs, and descended 
in this manner to a ledge some considerable 
distance doAvn the surface of the cliff. He 
did not notice that the edge of the cliff pro- 
tnided several feet beyond the ledge u])on 
Avhich he secured a foothold, and fmilishly 
alloAved the rope by Avhich he had lowered 
himself to escape his grasp. 11 at once sAvung 
out beyond his reach, and he then saAv 
the danger of his situation. There aa.os no 
chance of being discovensl for some days, as 
the part of the clitl's he had selected to 
descend Avtis little frequented, and the 


horrors of a lingering death stared him in 
the face. On the other hand, there Avas a 
fearful alternative. The rope he had so 
thoughtlessly relinquislied SAvayed to and fro 
in the air, a couple of yards beyond the extre- 
niity of the ledge iqxni Avhich he sDmmI, and 
it AAas just possible for him, by springing 
forAvard, to grasp it in hLs hands, alloAving 
the force of gravitation to draAv him in again 
to the side of the cliff. For some time 
he contemplated in silence his jAOsition, and 
at length detennined upon essaying the 
frightful leap. He At'as fortunate enougli 
to gra.sp the iojh?, and reached the summit 
of the cliffs in safety, ami to this day he 
tells visitors to the neighbourhood the story 
of his adventure. 

There are many varieties among the 
countle.ss thousands of birds that cover the 
face of the cliffs and float on the lio.Hom of 
the sea IxdoAv, although the greater part 
of them is composeil of Iavo kinds, viz., 
the Guillemot or Skout, and the Puffin or 
Sea Parrot; the former predominating in 
point of numliers. The fishermen in the 
vicinity say that these birds are enormously 
on the increa.se OAving to the close time, 
during Avhich shooting is prohibited, secured 
by the introduction of the Sea-lfirds’ Pro¬ 
tection Bill. A gentleman Avho has been 
acquainted Avith the ncighl)ourhood for 
many years has venturetl u]>on a com¬ 
putation of the numlier of the binls Avhich 
appear literally to cover the clitt’s in the 
A’lcinity of Sj)eeton, and calculates that at 
certain jieriods of the year there must l>e 
mUli<ms of them perched on the rocks or 
floating on the adjacent sea. 

The Guillemot lays but a single egg, 
Avhich is much Avider at one end than at the 
other, varying considerably in colour, some 
lieing entirely Avhite, and .some bluish 
green, blotted Avith broAvn or black. The 
shape of the e^g is such as to prevent if 
rolling off the ledge upon Avhich it is laid 
into the sea, for “ Avhen moved In' the Avind 
or other circumstances it only rolls round in 
its oAvn circle, Avithout changing its im¬ 
mediate situation.” If the first egg Avhich 
the biril lays lie taken, it lays a .second ; 
and if the second, a third. This bird is a 
capital diA’er, and, though bulky, sAvims in a 
lightsome manner. Tliey sit together side 
by side in long roAvs, and Avhen one flies 
aAvay it is immediately folloAAed by the 
others in such regular order that" they 
appear to be actually strung together. As 
they sit on the cliffs their behaviour is 
most amusing, for they keep complimenting 
each other right and left, and Avelcome any 
neAv-comers by lioAving to them and uttering 
their call notes. 

The Puffin, Avhich is the .second in impor¬ 
tance, so far as numbers are concemeif, of 
the sea-birds on these clifls, is very similar 
in its habits to the Skout. They are able 
to inflict a severe bite Avith their bills, Avhich 
are very strong. Mr. Hewitson desi’ribes a 
flock seen at a distance of a mile, as having 
the appearance of a dark cloud. They sit 
in long roAvs on the ledges of the rocks, 
and tiie attitudes into which they put 
themselves are most amusing. Unlike the 
Skout, the Puffin chooses to .secrete its egg 
in some natural cranny or fissure in the 
rocks, and has often lieen knoAvn to turn a 
rabbit out of its biirroAv and take pos-session 
of it for this purixise. Only one egg is laid 
by this bird, anil, like that of the Skout, is 
greatly esteemed rus an article of diet. 

There are numlierless other A'arieties of 
sea-birds in the cloud Avhich wheels and 
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Rcreaiiis around the bold fowler as he 
descends to secure his treasure, hut the 
spedes described above form by far 
the major portion. Crows and starlings, 
martins and magpies, are amongst the noisy 


company, which includes many a rara avis 
deir to the naturalist who gathei's numerous 
treasures for his collection in these juirts. 
Space, however, will not permit of a de¬ 
tailed glance at the mynad wonders of 


I clifl* life which lie strewed about here in 
Rucli rich profusion, and whose olyect he 
who runs may read, and with this brief 
glance at life over the cliffs, for the present 
we must be contented. 


THE MASTEE OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Badges Reed, 

Author of A Dog with a Bad Ntrmo" *'Tho Fifth Form at. St. Dominie’s,” etc., eU. 


A S the reader may suppose, the syin- 
jmthetic soul of Miss Daisy Hera- 
path was considerably inoverl by the 
contents of her brother's letter, which 
we gave in the last chapter. 

Siie naturally took an interest in the 
welfan* and doings of Ilailsford’s house ; 
and .os slie hen.rd quite tis often from 
the master as she did from his pupil, 
she was able to form a pretty g(X)d, 
all-around opinion on school politics. 

Arthur’s lively account of the House 
Sports had delighted her. Not that she 
understood all the obscure terms which 
embellished it; but it was quite enough 
for her that the house had risen above 
its tribulations and rewarded its mas¬ 
ter and itself by these brilliant exploits 
in the fields. 

But when Arthur passed from public 
to personal matters, his sister felt 
mther less at ease. She much dis¬ 
liked the barefaced proposal for the 
te^imonial, and had tola her brother 
as much more than once. 

“Oh, of course,’’ that hero had ob¬ 
served, “ that’s her lay. She’s got to 
go mode-st about it, becaust* it’s a family 
affair—.specially if we stick her name 
on the ring, Tliey’ll like to have it, all 
the same; and as soon as we can scrape 
up another two shillings to make 12'V. 6</., 
we’ll get it.” And he horrified Daisy 
by writing to say he was going to devote 
the l^t “bob”she had enclosed to him 
to this noble end ! 

Another matter which troubled Daisy I 
was the frequent mysterious hints her | 
brother was in the habit of dmpping of j 
machinations from some quarter against I 
Radsford. It was lio])eless to attempt I 
to understand them ; but wdien, in half 1 
a dozen consecutive letters, she read 
that Arthur was “backing up” her 
“mrticular,” and keeping .something 
“ dark,” which, if disclosed, might make 
things “ a bit awkward ’’ for him, she 
was bound to suppose these alarming 
hints meant something more than iuve- ; 
nile bluster, and wished slie knew | 
what they really did mean. : 

Finally, although she laughed at the ' 
boy’s confidences about his little affaire ! 
de coeur^ she looked grave as she read 
that he was “ clean off his feed,” and (as 
Dig put it) “in a low way.” He was so 
rarely .afflicted with either disonler, 
that Daisy feared that something a 
good deal more tangible than love must 
be at the bottom of it. 

On the whole, she decided to .send 
Arthur’s letter and its enclosure to 
BaiMord, and confide her perplexities 
to him. 


CHAPTER XVni.—THE TESTIMONIAL, 

I “ Is Arthur really poorly?” she wrote. 

“ Of course I don’t think anything of 
j the rubbish about this flame of his ; but 
I if he wants a dose of medicine I hope 

vou will see he gets it.You will 

DC intorested to read his account of the 
Sports. What .1 triuniph for you, after 
all your efforts and discouragements ! 
You mustn’t mind Digby Oak.shott’s 
silly little letter. 1 enclose it for you 
to see what he .says about Arthur. Do 
write soon and tell me how the dear 
old fellow is. You know, no news from 
Grandcourt ever comes amiss to me. 
. . . . ” and so on. 

Eailsford perused the “dear boy’s” 
florid effusion with considerable inte¬ 
rest, particularly, I grieve to say, cer- 
t4iin portions of it, which, if Dai.sy had 
been as wi.se as she was affectionate, 
she would have kept to herself. When 
people put notes into circulation, it’s 
not the fault of those into who.se hands 
they come, if they di.scover in them 
beauties unsuspected by the person for 
whose benefit they were issued. 

Railsford saw a great deal more in 
Arthur’s letter tlian Daisy had even 
suspected. A certain pa,s.sage, w'hich 
had seemed mere mysterious jargon to 
her, had a pretty plain meaning for 
him, especially .after the interview last 
Sunday with mr. Bickers, 

“It’s a jolly good job that row about 
Bickers came on when it did. . . . No¬ 
body wants to find the chap out now, 
so your particular is all serene up to 
now, and I don’t mean to drip and spoil 
his game.” 

What could this mean except that 
Arthur, somehow or other, knew a secret 
resp(*cting the Bicker.s affair w'hich he 
was keeping to himself presumably in 
the interests of RaiLsfoixl i 

CJould this mysterious hint have any 
connection with the false rumour which 
had reached Bickers and magnified 
itself in hi.s mind to such an uncom¬ 
fortable extemt ? 

Railsford resolved to delight the 
heart of his young relative by a friendly 
visit, and make a reconnais.sance of the 
position. 

He had a very good pretext in the 
anxious solicitude expressed in Dai.sy’s 
letter for the health and appetite of her 
love-tossed brother. He would m.ake it 
his business to inquire how the sutt’erer 
did. 

Waiting, therefore, until a pr(‘ter- 
natural stillness in the room above as¬ 
sured him that Dig w.os out of the wjiy, 
the Chaster of the Shell went upstairs 
and ushered himself into Arthur’s study. 


I That hapless sw.ain was in the very 
heyday of his malady. For 6 days 8 
f hours and minutes by the clock he 
had been in love! And during th.at 
j>eriod he had passed through all tlie 
stages of the disease. 

The incohate stage of discoverii^ 
what w^as the precise extent of his pas- 
sionhad lasted twenty-six hours. During 
thatijerifxl.as we have seen,he had eateji 
little, .and alarmed his best friend by 
the general “ lowness ’’ of his demean¬ 
our. The stage of profound melancholy 
which ensued was still more depres.sing ; 

, and poor Dig, after n day of it, took 
serious thought wliether he could not 
find more geni.al quarters for liimself, 

I or else leave Grandcourt altogether. 

I How’ever, about noon on Wednesday he 
I was intensely relieved to see liis friend 
i suddenly throw off* the wet blanket, e^it 
I a hearty dinner, .and launch out into a 
: burst of reckless disoialer wdiich brought 
I down upon him the j>enalties of the Law, 

; and .secured him two hours’undisturl)ed 
j confinement in the detention-room. T# 
. this succee<le<l an interval of rabid 
1 irritability wdiich an ordinary prac¬ 
titioner would have c.alled indige^^tioB 
and treated with Gregory piowder, but 
I which the victims of llupid know only 
too well is called jealousy, and is iHjyond 
all medicine. For twenty-four hou.’s 
Arthur was the most insufferable little 
, nuisance in Grandcourt-. He kicked 
' out right and left, and those ho dare 
I not kick he in-sulted, and those he dai'e 
not insult he turnefl up his nose aL 
j Bec.ause I )ig had had the good luck 

to meet ^fiss Violet coming out of 
; chai>el, and had ha<l the presence of 
' mind to take off his cap to her, poor 
, Arthur, to whom such a chance would 
have l>een like a whiff from Elysium, 

I rounded on, reviled, insulted, and kicimd 
his friend, smd ended up with fighting 
; him and getting a black eye. And 
I because Siiiedley, the School c.T.ptain, 
j was reported to have liad tea at the 
Doctor^s on Sunday evening, Henipatk 
conceived a violent det4*station for the 
entire Sixth form, which he had ex- 
liibited by an ostentatious defiance of 
their authority, thereby securing for 
himself impositions enough to keep him 
busy in his spire time from now till the 
Easter holid.ays. 

’Tfiis violent stage had died out 
I yesterday, and most of the morning had 
I hiMMi occupied by Arthur in going round 
anti apologising to the victims of Jiis dis¬ 
temper, and, where possible, obtaining a 
remission of the penalties his behaviour 
liad entailed. This .act of disciplin(' 
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was jireciirsoi- to tlio linal and most 
critical stag(‘ of his maladj’- - the stage 
at whicli Itailsford found him tliat (*mmi 

'riie intelligent reader hardly nei'ds 
to he told that this stage was that of 
ci)mposiiig verses in honour of Jii'< 
mistress. 

Arthur was amhitious, and scoi-ned 
the ordinary modes of expressing lus 
euiotioiLs. He might have l>een .'il»le to 
• oncoct a fairly int(‘lligihle English ode, 
hut any had could do that. lie meant 
to write one in Latin elegiacs ! 

Therefore Railsford was agree;d)ly 
surprised to find him with a “Cradus 
ltd I’arnassum " and a White's Lexicon 
on th(‘ table before him, the pietui e of 
earnest, naj’ desperate, study. 

"I'lie Museliad lieen tardy and churlisli 
so far-. With all his lahour—he had Keen 
at it thret* hours—Arthur liad accom¬ 
plished than lialf a dozen Hues, and 
these somehow, wIkmi h(‘ read them over, 
did not sound exact ly (.) vidian. However, 
the fair Violet, ]>erhaps, would not be 
quick to detect tlieir faults ; and if they 
fell intt* tlie liands of her* uncle, b(% jxm'- 
ohanee, might Im‘ equally .slow to dis¬ 
cover tlieii* meaning. 

My readers will have no such diffi¬ 
culty : 

O mio. r me : Per Jovem, quid facieiiiluiii ? 

Crudelis Violet, sum tarn cteruleus ! 

Sursnm arborem sum flxus : illaque curat 

Non duo denarios, citulam si calcitro 

Hie sum, ex cibo, horribileque deorsum in ore, 

O Ghiiini, O Jingo ! quid facium nescio ? 

This vv its a.s far as he had gone, and 
the result did not content him. Some¬ 
how the longs liad got where the shorts 
ought to be, and he had had to fall l>aek 
on so much poetic licence that ho 
doubt<*d whether, if the lines had liad to 
go up to Kailsford to-morrow, he might 
not nave got into some trouble over 
them. 

Consequently when Ilailsford walked 
into the room, he guiltily shuffled the 
compromising document among his 
other papers, and feigned to be en¬ 
grossed ill looking up a word in the 
lexicon. 

** Hard at work, I see,” said Railsford, 
cheerily. “ How are getting on 1 ” 

“ All serene, thanks,” replied Arthur. 
“ That is, not very well.” 

“ Have you stuck fast in your transla¬ 
tions 1 Let me look.” 

“ Oh, no. I’m not doing my exercise,” 
said Arthur, in alarm. “ I’m only look¬ 
ing up some words. Do you w^ant to 
see Dig ? He’s gone to Wake’s room.” 

“ No, I came to see you. I heard 
you’d been out of sorts. Are you all 
right now ? Was it the Sports knocked 
you up ? ’’ 

“No—that is, yes, they did a bit, I 
think,” said Arthur. It was the SpoHs 
which had done it, though not in the 
way “ Marky ” fancied. 

“ Well, we mustn’t have you laid up, 
uiust we ? We want you for the Sw ift 
Scholarship, you know.” 

“ Oh, all right, sir, I’m going to mug 
hard for that after Easter, really.” 

“ Why put it off till then ? You may 
come to my room any evening you like. 
I shall genei*ally have time enough."’ 

This invitation did not fascinate tlie 
boy as it deserved to do. 

“I fancy I’d work steadier liere,” 
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.said he. “Resides, Dig and 1 use the 
I same books. ’ 

“Well, the first thing is to get your- 
I self all right. What’s troubling you, 
! Arthur r’’ 

j 'riiis was a startling qiH*stion, and 
Arthur felt himself detected. 

“ L suppose you’ve heard. Keej) it 
quiet. I say. ' 

“ What is it ? Keep what quiet ? ’’ 

“ Why, about her, you know. J say, 
Marky -I mean Mr. Railsford- eould 
you ever give me a leg up with her { If 
vou asked lu*r to your room one day, you 
know I could come too, and do my 
woik.’’ 

Railsford lauglied. 

“ 1 thought you could do your work 
better here ; besides, you and Oakshott 
use the same books.” 

“Oakshott be lianged ! I mean—I 
say, Mark}^ do you think I 've a ehanee 1 
I know Smedley '.s—’' 

Railsford’s ex])erienee in cases of 
this sort was limited, hut lie was 
philosoidier enough to know tliat some 
distempers need to be taken seriously. 

“ Look here, Ai-thur,” said he, gravely, 
“ the best tiling you can do is to go 
straiglit over to 1 )octor Ron.sford’s and 
ask to see him, and tell him exactly 
how matters stand. Remind liim tliat 
3 ’ou’re just tifteeii, and in the Slndl, and 
that your income is a shilling a week. 
You need not tell him you were detained 
two afternoons this w(‘(‘k, because he 
will probably find that out for himself 
by looking at Monsieur’s books. If he 
says lie will be delighted to accept your 
offer, then I promise to back you up. 
Let me see, I know the Doctor ’s at 
home this evening ; it’s not 7.30 yet, 
so you’ll have time, if you go at once, to 
catch him before his tea. I’ll wait here 
till you come l>ack.” 

Arthur’s face underwent a wonderful 
change as the master quietly uttered 
these words. It began by lengthening, 
and growing a little pale : then it grew 
troubled, then bewdlclerea, then scarlet, 
and finally, when he had ended, it re¬ 
laxed into a very faint smile. 

“I think I’ll wait a bit,” said he, 
gravely. 

“Very well, only let me hear the 
result when you do go.” 

Arthur shut up the lexicon and 
fumbled among the pai>ers for his 
unlucky verses. 

“ O Gimini ! O Jingo I ” he read, 
and then with a shudder he crumpled 
up the document and dropped it into 
the fire. 

“ I think I may as well start work for 
the Swift to-night,” said he, “ if you don’t 
mind.” 

“ By all means, my boy. Come along 
to my room and we’ll look through the 
list of subjects.” 

Arthur, before the task was half 
over, had recovered his spirits and ad¬ 
vanced far in the esteem of his future 
kinsman. 

“ Awfully biickish of you. sir," he said. 
“ It wouldn’t be a bad score for out* liouse 
if we got all the prizes at the exams., 
would it ? ” 

“Not at all. But we mustn’t be too 
confident.” 

“ Jolly lucky we’i*(‘ cut off from the 
rest of the chaps, isn’t it ^ It makes us 
all sit up.” 

“That state of things may end any 


tiiiH*, you know,” said the master. “But 
wc must ‘ sit up ’ all the Si\me.’' 

“ Oh, but it won't come out till the 
exams, are over, will it ? ” 

“ How do I know V ” 

Arthur glanced up at his kinsman 
and inwardly reflected what a clever 
elmp he was to ask such a question in 
such a way. 

“ Oh, all right. All I meant was, it 
wouldn’t suit our book, would it, to let 
it out just yet V’’ 

“It's not a question of wlmt suits 
any one. It's a question of what is 
right. And if anyl>ody in the house 
knows anything 1 don’t, he ought to 
speak, whatever it costs.” 

“There’s an artful card,” tliouglit 
Artliur to him.self, and added aloud, 

“ 1 don t fancy any fellow knows any 
thing you don’t, ^lai’ky—I mean Mr. 
Rjiilsfoixl. / don’t.” 

“ J )on't you ? Do you know,” said the 
master, “I have sometimes htul an 
impression you did. I am quite reliev ed 
to limr it, Artliur." 

“Oh, you needn't be afraid of nie," 
said Artliur, lost in admiration for the 
cleverness of his future bi’other-in-lavv. 
“ I'm safe, never you fear. " 

“ It's a sti’ange mystery," said Rails¬ 
ford, “ but sooner or later we shall knov\ 
the meaning of it." 

“Later the betten*,” put in Artliiii- 
with a wink. 

“1 don’t envy the feelings of the 
culprit, w'hoever he is ; for lie is a cowa i*il 
as well as a liar.” 

“No more do 1. Perhaps yoiri*e 
t(x> down on him, though. Never niiiid, 
he’s safe enough, for you and me.’’ 

“You hav’e an odd way of talking, 
Ai*thur, which doesn’t do you justice. 
As 1 said, you have more than once Tiiad<‘ 
me wonder whether you w ere not keeji- 
ing back something about this WTetched 
affair which I ought to knovv%” 

“ Honour bright, I know a jolly lot 
less al)out it than you ; so you really 
needn’t lie afraid of me ; and Dig’s saft- 
too. 8afe as a door-nail. I say, Mr. 
Railsford, do you know what that 
pap(*r was I chucked in the fire upstaii*s 
just now' ?” 

“No, what was it?” said Railsford, 
still harbouring the impression that 
Arthur had some secret to divulge. 

“ Wliy, Latin v’erses for~her. I’m 
rather glad I burnt them. They weren’t 
very good—you see I had to make the 
la.st .syllable of ‘ citulam ’ short, although 
‘ si ’ came next.” 

“ Dreadful 1 ” said Railsford, “ but 
you’d lietter go up now. There’s the 
cubicle bell ringring.” 

Railsford w'as able to w’rite home on 
the follow'ing Sunday that Arthur ha<l 
quite recovered his appetite, and that 
tne “low” symptoms to which Dig had 
darkly referred had vanishcxl alto¬ 
gether. Indeed Arthur on this occasioi i 
dev'eloped that most happy of all 
accomplishments, the power of utterl v 
forgetting that he had done or said any¬ 
thing either strange in itstflf or offensiv e 
to others. 

He was hail-fellow-well-met with the 
boys he had lately kicked and made 
miserable; he did not know what you 
were talking afiout when you remiiide<l 
him that a day or two ago he had 
behaved like a cad to you; and, gmitest 
exploit of all, he had the effrontery to 
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charge Dig with being ‘‘spooiis" on 
Violet, and to hold him uj) geiieml 
ridicule in consequence ! 

Dig, who had put up with a go(xl deal 
during the last week, could not stand 
this. If it had been true of liiin it 
would be bad enough ; but to hear him¬ 
self laughed at and jeered all over the 
house for a crime of whicli he wfis 
utterly innocent was a little too much. 

He did not expostulate witli Arthur, 
but he went straight away to Dinisdale 
the gossip and repeated to him with 
enibmlishments the little jest of the 
“ Snowball.” 

So it happened wlien Arthur came 
into class next claj- in high g«KKl feather, 
and facetiously greeted the Baronet, 
with, 

“ Hullo, Dig, old cliappie, Avhat's the 
price of Violets'? You .^liould have 
heard yourself groaning in your sleep. 
Day fixed yet ? ” 

i)i^ replied savagely, 

“lies. First of April in tlie year 
fifty-six billion—what did I tell you 
the figure was, Dimsdale ? ” 

“Fifty-six billion,” began Dimsdale, 
laughing, “four hundred and .seven thou¬ 
sand two hundred and tlire(‘ million, 
seven hundred and twenty-four thou¬ 
sand, six hundred and sixty-three 
iiounds five shillings—the price old 
Herapath pays for his rings." 

Arthur started as if he had suddenly 
met a mad bull. The mention of those 
fatfil figures touched a tender chord, 
and brought the crimson in flakes to 
liis face. 

“Look at him blushing,” .shouted Dig ; 
“ fifty-six billion ! ha, ha ; all out of a 
snowball; and never mind the change!” 

“ Any gentleman like to l>e a Z ? ” 
cried Dimsdale ; “ nothing to do, only 
nay a bob yourself and get fifty-six 
billion and odd other chai>s to do the 
same. Herapath will tell you the way.” 

Poor Arthur had to sit it out. It was 
worse than l>eing in love, worse than 
those Latin elegiacs. He was quite 
cowed when his little martyrdom was 
over. 

“You promised not to tell any one 
about that,” said he, reproachfully, to 
Dig in the study that evening. 

“I know’ I did, old man. Awfully 
sorry ; but you were telling such lies 
about me, you know’. Make it up, 1 say.” 

“ Oh, of course. But that ass Dims¬ 
dale w’ill spread it all over the place. I 
wonder if you’re right about it making 
all that money ? ” 

“ What, fifty-six bi-” 

“ Yes, you needn’t go over it again. 
All serene; I dare say you’re i-ight.^’ 

“ How much have you really got ? ” 
“Eleven and six,” said'Arthur, dis¬ 
mally ; “ not a great lot, but enough for 
a. silver ring.” 

“Not w’itn Daisy’s name on it.” 

“ No, we’ll have to drop that, unless 
we can scratch it on.” 

“We’ll have a try. AVhen shall we 
give it ? ” 

“ To-morrow’s Rag Sunday, isn’t it ? 
LfCt’s give it him to-night -after tea. I’ll 
write out a list of the chaps, and you 
can get up an address, unless Felgate 
will come and give him a speech.” 

“Think he will? All serene. We’ll 
give the fellows the tip, and do the 
thing in style. Hadn’t you bi“tter cut 
and get the ring, I say ? ’’ 
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Arthur cut, armed with an exeat, and 
nuwle the momentous purcha.se. The 
fancy stationer of whom he bought the 
ring, assured him it was solid silver, 
and worth a good deal more than the 
10«. Gd. he asked. The other shilling 
Arthur invested in a box wherein to put 
it, and returned to school very well 
satisfied with his bargain. He and 
Dig spent an anxious hour trying to 
scratch the letters with a pin on the 
inner surface ; and to Arthur belonged 
the credit of the delicate suggestion 
tliat instead df writing the term of 
endearment in vulgar English they 
should engrave it in Classic Greek, thus: 

XVKl. 

The result w'as on the whole satis¬ 
factory ; and when the list of contribu¬ 
tors was emblazoned on a sheet of 
school paper, and Sir Digby Oakshott’s 
address (for Felgate declined the invi¬ 
tation to make a spet^ch) had been finally 
rev’ised and corrected, the prospects of 
the ceremonial seemed very encourag¬ 
ing. 

Arthur and Dig, once more completely 
reconciled, went through the farce of 
House tea that evening in the Common 
Room w'ith considenible trepidation. 
They had a big job on hand, in which 
they were to be the principal actors ; 
and w hen the critical time comes at last, 
we all know how devoutly we wish it 
had forgotten us! 

But everything had been carefully 
arranged, and everyone had been told 
what to expect. It w’as therefore im¬ 
possible to back out, and higlily desir¬ 
able, as they were in for it, to do it in 
good style. 

As the clock pointed to the fatal hour. 
Dig sharply rattled his spoon against the 
sides of his empty cup. At the exj)ected 
signal, about a dozen boys, the con¬ 
tributors to the testimonial, rose to 
their feet, and turned their eyes on 
Arthur. Railsford, at the head of the 
table, mistook this demonstration for a 
lapse of good manners, and was about 
to reprimand the offenders, wdien by a 
concerted movement the deputation 
stepped over their forms and advanced 
on the master in a compact phalanx. 
Arthur and Dig. both a little pale and 
dry about the lips, marched at their 
head. 

“\Miat is all this?” inquired Rails¬ 
ford. 

Arthur and Dig replied by a ratlier 
ceremonious bow, in which the deputa¬ 
tion followed them : and then the latter 
carefully cleared his throat. 

“We, the undersigned, boys in your 


house,’ he began, reading from the 

( )aper before him in a somewhat breath- 
ess way, “ beg to present you with a 
small token of our esteem—[‘ Go on, hand 
it up Arthur ’], and hope you will like it, 
and that it will fit, and trust that the 
name graven within w’ill suggest pleas¬ 
ant memories in which we all join. 
The letters are in the Greek cliaracter. 
We hope w’e shall all enjoy our holidays,, 
and come back better in mind and boay. 
You may r(‘ly on u.s to back you up, and 
to keep dark things you would not like 
to have mentioned.—Signed, w’ith kind 
regards, Daisy Herapath (a most par¬ 
ticular friend), J. Felgate (prefect), 

I Arihur Herapath (treasurer). Sir Digby 
Oakshott, Baronet (seciH^tary), Bateson 
i and Jukes (Babies), Maple, Simson, Til- 
: bury, and Dimstlale (Shell), Munger 
i (Fifth), Snape (Baby in Bickers’house).” 
i It spoke a good deal for Mark Rails- 
I ford that under the firet sluKik of this 
I stiirtling interview’, he did not bowl 
over tlie whole deputation like so many 
1 ninepins and explode before the as¬ 
sembled house. 

As it W’as he wais too much taken 
aback to realise the po.sition for a 
minute or so ; and by that time the 
i Baronet’s address was half read. He 
grimly waitcxl for the end of it, 
studiously ignoring the box which 
Arthur held out, opened, to fascinate 
I him with its charms. 

When the reading was done, he 
, w’heeled round abruptlj’ in his chair, in 
a manner which nuide the deputation 
stagger back a pace ; and said, 

“You mean it kindly, no doubt; 
but I don’t w’ant a present and can’t 
take one. It was foolish of you to think 
I of such a thing. Don’t let it occur 
I again. I’m vexed with you, and shall 
I ha\ e to speak to some of you privately 
1 about it. Go to ypur rooins.” 
i “ What’s to become of the ring ? ” said 
Dig, disconsolately, as he and Arthur 
I sat and cooled themselves in their study, 
i “ Mr. Trinket W’on’t take it back. He^d 
no business to cut up rough like that.” 

I “ Fact is,” replied Arthur, “ ^Marky’s 

f ot to draw the line somewhere. He 
nows he’s in a jolly row’ about that 
I business, you know', and he doesn’t want 
' a testimonial for it. I don’t blame him. 
j I’ll get Daisy to buy the ring in the 
holidays, and we can have the fellows 
to a l»low-out next term with the 
' money.” 

I “ All serene,” said Dig. “ I say it’s a 
; jolly good job it only cost lO^t. (k?., and 
I not* fifty-six bil—! ” 

1 {To be continue-i.) 


COLTISH CHEONICLES, 

OR, THE BOY\S OWN PONY. 
By Cutiibert Braulev. 


CHAPTER IV. 



shire-bred 
who was 


ORSE.S are cheap, I hear, 
John ! so I mean to buy 
a pony I ” 

“ Don’t l)elieve it, sir ! 
Good horses are never 
cheap, sir, and bad ’uns 
are dear at anv price,” 
replied a fine old York- 
stud-groom to his young master, 
determined on buying his first 


ixuiy, and was all excitement to get rid 
of his money. Common animals do go up 
and down in price, regulated by the tleinana 
for them, the price of fodder, and the sea¬ 
son of the year wlien they are most useful.” 

“ Well, I’ve got the shai)e of the tit I 
want, in my mind’s eye, and I shall buy 
him when f meet him.'’ 

“ Well, yon shonld know what it is you 
want, the same as if yon was buying a 
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“ That clothes ’oss is the only ’oss your pa says you is to ride until you can handle them reins better. He won’t have you a-practisincr on the 

pony’s mouth, and o-spoiliug of it.*’ 


coat and hat, and let the pony suit you just 1 and neck, a beautiful sloping shoulder, a for him all the money I've siived - twentv' 

tlie same.” good hack, and four legs as sound as luirs guineas ! ” 

‘ I know all the |X)int8 to look for, a four- ' of silver, walks well, and carries himself “Why, bless you, sir! the price of 
te» n hand pony, with a thoroughbred hea<l I like a gentleman. I would not mind giving such a jHiny would break the Ikink of 


" When the old cock crows, the young bird learns." 

What I says, Master Ifarthur, is, that the science of riding is balance, grip, and stirrups. 
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Hengland, if he 'v\a» jsound,” replied John, 
fairly astounded at his young master’s 
ambition. 

“ Well, I won’t buy a common-looking 
IX)ny ; I would sooner walk instead.” 

“Quite right, sir, but, excuse me, what 
you was describing was a ready-made pony, 
tit for them as has a long purse, for a aealer 
would put a’ extra £20 on for every good 
[toint in such a pony, and he’d be worth it, 
too. Of course, it’s not for me to dictate, 
.sir, but if my adw ice w as asked on the sub¬ 
ject, 1 should say get a good judge 
of a boss - - and I could do it for you — 
to pick you out a pony in the rough, 
a three-year-old, and never mind if he is as 
>or as a crow', so that he hris plenty of 
)ae to carry your w eight, and a likelyish 


he’s on the decline. But, bless me, sir! 
a well-made, high-spirited, active young 
gentleman like you, would get tired of riding 
an old jHiny like that in less than a fort¬ 
night ; he’d be too slow' and stale for you. 
He’d be all right for a delicate, nervous 
boy, I own. But you’d enjoy a Idt of life 
under you, sir ; you would not be frightened 
at a young |x>ny playing up a bit. Why, 
as soon as you was used to it you’d take a 
pride in riding him, and seeing how' ho im¬ 
proved—and vou’d improve yourself too. 
Take my word for it, sir, the young pony’s 
tile iKuiy' for your money ; it’s a regular "in- 
vastmeut.” 

These precepts may be of piactical use to 
some ; it is not to lie exiiected that they 
will suit every individual case. 


the front teeth, or nippers, the age oi the 
pony may be known up to eight years bid, 
from the shape of the teeth, and the 
marks and stains on them. There are tw o 
sets of teeth—a milk set, and a permanent 
set, which replace the milk-teeth as they 
fall out. 

Wind, to use the popular phrase, is the 
state of the lungs, windpipe, and throat. 
A hroken-winded horse may be compared 
to an asthmatical man. There are diflerent 
degrees of the disease, and in the early 
stages the horse is lit for steady work ; but 
a big price must never be {>aid for an animal 
so alfected, because the disease is incura 
ble. 

A ixrny' witli defective eyesight should 
be declined at once ; if he has lost one eye 



The Art of Sticking Taught Here. 

Stick to liiin, boykin ! Dig your knees in. Ton should not let him set you down." 


look aTxiut him to improve and grow into 
tlu>Be good looks you meutioiied, sir, lie s 
the pony for your money.” 

“Bnt I want to Ixigiii to ride next 
week 1 ” 

“ Never be in a hurry' about buying a 
Boss, especially if you’ve no money to 
w'astoover the game; for, lielieve me, horse¬ 
dealing is a rum ga.jie to play at, and 
lieginners must ex|HH*t to buy exi>erience 
pretty dearly ; so what I w ould ad wise is, 
l>etter pay a trifle for someliody' elsd’s expe¬ 
rience, than lose your £20 straight oft’. If you 
j^ive out that you must have a i>ony by to¬ 
morrow, you’ll lin<l |H:)nies have suddenly' 
got dearer; it’s a way they have. So bide 
yonr time, and look out. sir.” 

“ Well, why shouldn’t I buy an old pony' 
that knows everytliing; it would be easier 
to rido ? ” 

“ A g(X)d old what-liJUH-been, you ineau— 
an old-experienced jxiny, tit for a child to 
ride ; bnt you must only pay the price of an 
old pony for him, because he’ll lose you 
money for a certainty. A pony is on the 
improve up till eight years old, and then 


The principles of good horsemanship are 
cleverly summed uj) in an old Irish hunts- 
luan’s answer to the widow of his mas¬ 
ter : 

“ Don’t y^oii think, Mick, that it’s almost 
time that Master Ulick learned to ride ? ” 

“ My lady, get him a nice little horse, 
w'ith some mettle in him, of the Chit-chat 
shape; let him keep his legs to the ]Kiny’’s 
side and his arms to his own. Tell him to 
keep his hands dow n and his heart and his 
head up, and very soon, I go bail, he’ll ride 
as well as the mai.ster did ! ” 

There is a saying that a little knowledge 
Is dangerous; and tlie novice should get ad¬ 
vice l>eforo buying a ])ony, however well 
primed on the subject he may feel. Koughly 
s{)eakiiig, the most competent jierson is a 
veterinary surgeon, who is daily engaged in 
examining horses. No amount of reading 
or study will make a person a judge of the 
soundness of a horse ; it must be practical 
knowledge. The vet. will find out for you 
whether the pony is sound in his wind, 
eyes, and liml^, and also tell you his ;ige. 
By means of the gradual w earing-dow n of 


he will probal>ly lose the sight of the other 
one too. A i>ony with imperfect eyesight, 
or a short-sighted pony, sees all objects 
imperfectly, and shies at tliem. 

Lameness, jierhaps, is the nuwt common 
evil, and may apiiear in so many forms ami 
in so many ways, that the most experienced 
judge is often deceived by iL It may arise 
from accidents, overwork, had shoeing, 
disease, imperfect conformation, faulty ac¬ 
tion. A good judi'e can generally detect 
where the screw is loose when once ho gets 
on the back of the animal. * 

Broken knees are a blemish, and knock 
the price off a pony ; hut if the kutxjs are 
not disligured, and you rxin really be sure 
that they are from aceddeut, you need not 
reject the iiony on their account. A pony 
will not fall down if he can jHissihly help it; 
hut he may fall from {>aiii and disease in 
his feet, or throw himself down by faulty 
action, such as cro.ssing liis feet or striking 
his feet into one another ; when such is tlie 
case he is liable to fall at any time, and is 
dear at any price. 

A vet, >vill detect those and other evils. 
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such as frauds jiniclisod on iho ]w)iiy to 
jKitch him up, and )iiako him appear as 
gocMl as new. 

After iinsoundncss eoines vi<‘e, which 
broadly means not quiet to ride or not 
quiet to drive, or dangerous in tlie. stable. 
Some timid persons would consider play and 
high spirits vice, so the dis])osition and 
strength of the rider are very important 
points for consideration. A timi<l middle- 
aged gentleman, re<*ominended horse exer- 
eise, would he siLtis(ie»l with a j)oiiy 
with a charaetcr “slow as a top, hut 
‘<ale a.s the Bank of Kngland ; ” whilst for 
a sporting Ktonian, n<)thing wonhl do 
hnt a mettlesome pony that eouhl jump 
anything, and gallop as fast as you eouhl 
clap your hamls. 

When a fair price is paid, a \varranty 
with the pony is indisperisiible, an<l should 
take form something like this : 

•^ieceived from A. Ij. the sum of . . 

guineas, for a bay |>ony, warrant 'd Mmiul, 
-<|uiet to ride or drive, six years old, and 
fnc from vice.'" 

To attempt to set down the price you 
should nay for your pony is im|H>ssihle. At 
the Caledonian Market, Islington, there is 
a sale of ponies every Friday ; they an' iiii- 


ld(e Boy's Own Baper. 


]K>rted from Russia, and are hardy, useful 
animals, though ]MThaps a bit short of 
quality. If a pony is bought young and nn 
hniken out of a drove he may l)e g<»t for a 
prh'c probably from seven to twelve iMUinds. 
When he is well broken and grown into 
good looks lie may he w(*rth three times his 
I original price. But if he is badly broken 
and .s|)oiled, he is not much of a catch at 
! any jirice. 

it you know the man you buy the jkuiv 
from, or the pony itself, and feel certain 
that he will suit Von, it is worth while to 
I hid a little more lor him, to ensure getting 
him. 

' A common theory is, that a gelding is 
, worth €5 more than a mare. 

Ponies are m<»re enduring than big horses, 
and mountain-bred jxmies never fall down, 
unless over-Aveighted or over-tired, and it 
is very dillieult to tire one. They get their 
sure-too ted ness from running wild over 
rough iiTU'ven ground. They are wonder¬ 
fully hardy, and generally sound, l)e<*ause 
it is a case of the survival of the littest; ami 
they have this one advantage over well- 
bred |K>nies—they will live on anything, 
and never have a day's illness. 

{To U- conftmirii.) 


PRACTICAL ETCHING. 

BV .\LFKED WiTHKH.S .AND FRED MU.LMJ. 
I'Airr I. 



E tching lias become so deserve<lly popu¬ 
lar witliin the last few years, the i 
interest taken in it so Avidesjireail, Ixith 
among artists and amateurs, that it has ! 
lieen suggested by the E<iitor to give a j 
short series of thoroughly ]uactieal .irlieles 
relating to its technical asjH?et. 

The great lieauty of original etching is, | 
that it is entirely the artist’s own, from the 
first line on the plate to the printing of the 
proof. There ia no second hand, as in en¬ 
graving, where that seeoml hand may or 
may not be in sympathy with the artist, 
ami is at best, to a considerable extiiit, 
meehanieal. There is no other art in wliich 
the artist is so free from his material in 
fact, the danger lies in its very freedom 
and simplicity. A good eUdier will exjjrcNS 
with one line what an inditl’erent or inexp**- 
l ieiiced one will fail t/O do Avith a luindietl ; 
l)ut more of this hereafter. 

To Ixigin at the beginning, the first step 
is to get the necessary materials, 'riicy 
are as follows. We state the juh'es as nearly 
?,s Ave can : 


s. d. 

One dry-point needle (single point) 1 0 

,, fine etching ,, elxmy handle 0 10 
,, broad ,, ,, ,, 0 10 

,, scraper. .1 G 

,, burnisher ... ... .1 G 

,, hand-vice .G 

,, IkiII of black etching-ground 1 0 

,, dahlier (for laying ground) ... 1 0 

,, bottle of Bninswick hia<*k ...0 G 
,, ,, turpentine ... ... o 4 


Also a small gas heating-stove, Avhich may 
l»e obtained of any ironmongci for ‘2s. Gd., 
and whatever length may Ik* required of 
indiaruhlier tubing ; a porcelain Iwith with 
a spout —12 by IG is a good useful size, os. 
—^aiid a c.ii.st-ii‘on jdate a quarter of an inch 
thick, 1*2 l>y 14 inches, sujiported at the 
corners by iron legs four imdies in hei.i:ht; 
this it is better to have s]>eciall.v made, as 
i it will be cheaper, and serve tlie imrpo.se 
<iuit(‘ as Avell ax the more, exjtensive article 
j supplied by the trade, the co<t. being 3s. 

I insteail of 10s. ; this, Avith six ounces of 


]aiie acid, and half a dozen thick 

ta[>er>, -sueh as are uscil in lighting gas, 
coiiipleies the list of instruments, etc. 

riie instruments, wax, etc., may l>e ob¬ 
tained either of M. t'oriiellissen, 22, (Ireat 
(.Miec'ii Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; o: 
Messrs. RoIm'ihoii, Long Aere. 

For the tine needle we should recomnicn ! 
one tliat M. Cornellissen keeps, Avith a Ion 
brass fenile and a dnught elnmy handle ; 
for the broad needle, one Avith the tai)eriii;_ 
handle ; with the last-mentioned, if a 
coarse line 1 h 3 Avanted, the needle should b* 
blunted a little by twirling the jioint on au 
oil-stone. The sharpening of a needle is 
done by placing the point and side of the 
needle nearly Hat on the oil-stone, and then 
twirling it In'tweeii the hands, so obtaining 
a round and even ]Munt. The etching-lvatli 
may lie got in HollMirn ; the nitric acid 
(pure) at any chemist’s. Xitrons acid may 
also he used. 

For copjK'r ]>lates Ave Avoiikl r*}comnienil 
Messrs, llughes and Kimlier, West Hard¬ 
ing Street, Fetter Lane, F'leet Street. The 
lie.st eopper sliould l>e used, the price liein^' 
about three farthings the square mcli. 

An ctirhing-room should lie ax free from 
dust as ]M)ssihle, otherwise the dust Avill 
settle on the wax when it is in a meltin;: 
state and sjioil the ground. 

ckoimum; the pl.vte. 

Having attached the ends of the tubing 
to the gas-burner and the nijiple of the 
stove, turn the gas on till the Hariies an* 
alKiiit a (piarter of an inch in height, tlicn 
place the iron lieatc'r over it, lay tlie eop(>»M 
plate mi, and, when it is hot, pour on a 
little turpentine, and Avipe off carefully and 
thoroughly Avith a soft clean nig. T^hisis 
done to ••lean oH’aiiy grea>e tliat may lie on 
the cop])er ; tor if there l»e any the Avax will 
not adhere to the plate. Then take the 
etching grouml ami rub it lightly over the 
plate, as given in the «lraAving. IXext wilb 
the silk dablier dab the plate Avith quick 
sharji strokes all over, then more gently 
from (* to 1), ami atteiAvards /v/v/ gently 
Avith the side of the daliUir from v to B, s) 
that the plate is entirely covered with a 
thin even c«)atiiig of AA’ax. Be caieful no: 
to let the plale gel. too hot and so burn the 
Avax, Avliieh Avill Ik? seen at once by the 
smoke, smell, and bubbling of the wax. If 
the Avax lx? burnt there is nothing for it but 
to liegin again, as the ground would he 
liable to chip oH'both in Avorkiiig and Avheu 
in the batli. (Xce Fig. 2.) 

Now move the plate to the edge of thy 
heater, and, having put a small piece <'f 
folded paper in the toji of the hand-vice, -<> 
that its roughed surface shall not injure the 
front of the plate, screw it tiglitly to one 
corner of the jilate ; take the tapers, double 
and twist them together, fastening them at 
the doubled end with string, light them, 
and. taking a lirm hohl of the hand-vice 
Avith tlie left liaml, raise the plate above the 
head and turn it over, then smoke it in the 
following manner : —AHoav the Hame of the 
ta|)ers to iday on the Avax, but l)e «?areful 
not to let it remain still for one moment or 
it Avill bum the Avax and destroy the ground. 
Then, when the wax is black all over. 
throAv the tapers flown and ti*ead them out. 
Do not attempt to blow' them out, as liiirnt 
particles may lK?cqme iletached and settle 
on the plate. Put the plate on some Hat 
cohl siiiistance, such as iron or marlilc. 
unscrew tin' vice, and lejive it to cik) 1, when 
it Avill he ready lor elcliiiig. 

Be careful to Avrap both dabl>er and etch¬ 
ing-ground up in pajier after use to ke<'i' 
tliem free from dust and gTea.se. Tho plate 
also should bt? Avraiqxxl in smooth soft pap'i'. 
and if used in etching tlirect from natnre 
should he protected by a >ilk handkerchict. 
These are called dabbed grounds, but eteli- 





i ng grounds can be bought of Mr. Khind, 
oheniist, Gloucester Koatl, Kegent's Park, 
in a liquid form, and this merely requires 


Whistler, two of the greatest English I 
etchers of the day. 

OEscrve how the river is given in lladen’s 


\V e are .sorry, in the present number, to l>e 
able only to give repnxliictions from our own 
work, but in the future siiall hone to sup¬ 
ply more worthy examples. {See Figs. 1 3.) 

ETCHING FROM A DRAWING. 

In etching from a thawing, Hupj»osing it 
to be of tonographical interest, or that you 
do not wish your drawing reversetl in the 
proof, cut a ])ieco of tracing-pai>er the exsict 
size of your jilate, arnl Avith a sharply- 
Iiointed dark iiencil make a clciir outline of 
the forms ; then dam]> the tracing-paiier by 
laying it lietween two pieces of very wet 
blotting- or plate-paixM-, and dab it gently 
with the hand. Put the jdate on the table 
of the printing-press, and ?da<*e the side of 
the tracing-paper on which the drawing is 
c^i^efully and exactly down on it, cover it 
with a sheet of damp plate-pajier, put the 
blankets gently over, and pass it through 
the press. Then, taking one corner of the 
tracing-])ai)er, dniw it gently and quickly 
off without stopping, otbervvise where the 
pause is made a portion of the wax may 
come off with the tracing. The outlines 
will then Ije found, in the reverse, clearly 
inipres.sed on the wax. Work with a nuh 
silk handkerchief under the hand, and et< li 
in all these lines first, or they are liable to 
rub and become indistinct. Those wlio 
have not printing-presses may get this <ione 
at either of the billowing printem— Messrs. 


]>ouring oa ci* the plate as photographers «lo 
collodion, and the suiqilus ground will run 
liack into the Ix^ttle. This liquid ground 
slides ijuickly, and can then lie smoked in 
the usual Avay. Mr. Khind sells plates 
ready grounded to save the trouble of doing 
it for one.self, and from exjierience aao can 
recommend his platee. 

ETCHING FROM NATURE DIRECT. 

The plate now being rea<ly for etching, 
attach the hand-Adce as Ijefore, ami having 
jselected a subject of broad light and .shadoAv, 
Ix^gin Avith the main lines of your composi¬ 
tion ; draAv in the distance Avith the tine 
needle, and the leading lines of your middle 
distance and foreground with the broad one. 
This does not require great pressure, as you 
only want to exjKise, not to wound the sur¬ 
face of the copper; besides, heavy pressii re 
Avoiild destroy all freedom of line, one of the 
most precious qualities of etching, and re- 
ineiiilx'r that the depth and darkness of the 
line dejiends entirely on tJvc length of time it 
M in the bath; at the same time be careful to 
i'o through the Avax, or the lines Avill not bite. 

Now to offer some general rules Avith 
regard to Avork. Let the lines in your dis- 
liiiice, of any object against the sky or in 
sha<loAv, be represented by fine lines close 
/ttgether; less so in the middle distance, Avhile 


“(ireeiiAvich ■■ in all its breadth and gran¬ 
deur, reflecting the glorious sky above; 
and in Whistler's “ l*utney Bridge ” see 
hoAV those few lines Avhere the Avater fioAvs 
again.st the piles of the bridge, give the full 


the Avork in the foreground .diould lie broad 
and o|Aen and done with the broad needle, 
'file reason of this is that the longer a line 
lutes the broader it gets, the acid biting in 
it lateral as Avell as in a downward direction. 

In etching a rigid selection must lie made, 
4iiul all that is unnecessary and trivial re¬ 
jected. llememlx'r it is the spirit you Avant 
to catch, not a carefully druAvn collection of 
stocks and stones. Consider every line 
oarefully liefore putting it doAvn, and then 
•*Io\A n Avith it at once ouickly and delicately. 
If wrong, as a general rule it cannot be cor¬ 
rected ; but Avhen Ave come to the biting in Ave 
will mention instances Avhere it may be 
rectified. Tone must not l)e attempte<l, 
only light and sh.ulow, and the value of 
one object as compared Avith another. 

Skies and chnuls cannot 1 k^ etched satis¬ 
factorily, but the lea<ling lines should lie 
iricUcated so as to suggest their light and 
movement. 

A sunlit field, a broad, flowing riA’er, 
stretches of sand,and the like, are best indi¬ 
cated by little or no a]q)arent Avork ; Avliat 
Mr. Seymour Hatlen calls “the lalnuir of 
omission.” Do not croAvd or overAvork your 
plate, as it is much ea'^ier to add Avork 
afterwards, at a second biting, than to 
efl’ax'e it. We should recommeml a careful 
study of the AAorks of Seymour Haden and 


Pic- 


3. 


force and Hoav of the current, Avhich, Avith- 
out another line, continues to the A'ery fore¬ 
ground of the proof. The Avorks of these 
two great etchers Avill teach more in an 
hour than the most minute and exhaiLstive 
de.scriptious Avill in a month. Go to the 
fountain-head, Jlembrandt, Avhere lK)th of 
them haA'e studied Avith loving care and 
learnt so many lessons that the great master 
has to teach. 


The Print Room at the British Museum is 
open to all, Avhere the Avorks of Rembrandt 
and other great etchem are to found. 


Let every line mean something. In 
shading do not cros.s-hatch if you can avoid 
it ; if you do, let it be so i : - not 


.son, where the acute angle is made by the 
lines in the latter, the lines are apt to bite to¬ 
gether and the ground to break otl‘. If a very 
broad line is required in the foreground use 
the needle a little sideAvavs. In etching 


trees think of them as masses of light and 
shadoAV, to l»e represented by broad shad¬ 
ing, not by those curious tAvists and twirls 
meant to repre.sent leaA'es, but Avhicb they 
only burle.sque. 



Vincent Day and Brooks. Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; Me.ssrs. De la Rue ; Messrs. 
Brooker’s, St. Margaret Stn^et, W.; and 
Messrs. McQueen, 184, Tottenham <'ourt 
Road, W. 

Another plan is to make a tracing <m ge¬ 
latine (to be hail at Gornellissen’s) Avith an 
etching needle, an<l then rub into the lines 
some stove black-lead with a scrajHjr re¬ 
move. 

(To br contimted.) 
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¥lie Boy’j^ Owi\ ^^a4)er. 


Dragon. —1. We cannot spare space to give deschp 
tioDs of points or propei ties of show anixnaU. 




UsiTBD W'ESTMINSTKK.—For unbroken chilblains a 
paint of equal parts of tincture of iodine and harts¬ 
horn. 

J. Hkndkrson.—T he .skulls and wing-l><»ue3. or all 
of them that are wanted, are simply scniped clean 
.md rubbed with the preservative. 

J L. -Redness in the nose is caused by «iysiH‘psia 
and thinne.ss of the blo<xl. Live as well as yon 
nn, and take five to ten drops of Wyatt’s Dialysed 
Iron three times a day. Use a cold bath every 
rnomlng all the year rouml. 

Frju> Johnson.— 1. Barley, rice, .small peas, eh'., for 
young doves, and stale bread may al.so l>e given, 
i They breed In spring and summer. small 

iviary better than a cage. The inoi-e n»om they 
have the better. 

Old Roostkr.- We could not in thi.-< ooliuun spare 
.^pace to do all you ask. But why not use a breed¬ 
ing-cage? ^ 

M. H H.—The cock canary’ remains in the breeding- 
•Jigc unless he roislwhaves. Mate in Mareb. Vide 
jur Doinos for tliat month. 

C H D.—You may wa^h the cockatim. but « «• should 
not. It will get dirty-white agsiiii vi ry soon. 
Reep it in a clear, smokeless room. ('liickwee4l or 
plantain seedling will do for the dm h, or almost 
any green it cares to pick. 

W LlNI>SAY.—We do not send advice by po.st. 
Spring is breeding-time. 

Robin Hood, C. HuU'VRI*. and othci-s — Von c:ui 
procure the dog you want by ailvertising in •‘Stock- 
keeper.’* “ E.xchange and Mart," etc. We do not 
give addresses. 

AwOLIOASOa.—Why not follow the instnictious con¬ 
tained in our articles on Model Locomotives? To 
liay the parts ready-made is always an expiMisivo 
method; but they can be hail at s, of West- 
iiinster; or Bateman’s, of High Holboni. 

Va»T Anxiodn.—'T ry again ; you di«i not continue 
tfie heat long enough. Use' plenty of lH>ra.\ made 
into a paste with water, and if a small article is 
rei|Hired to be brazed it is lietter to lay it on a 
piece of charcoal, as this retains the heat all 
round the metal. You eon increase the heat 
according to the power of your wind-blast. 

A WouLD-BK Enoinekr.— 1. A brake is of no iLs© on 
.1 model locomotive unless the engine is of sntti- 
cient power to draw a truck with a iiersou iu it to 
work the brake t ‘2. Tlie price depends altogether 
•m what your idea of a/air-vrizcd model is. <Jet a 
price list from Messrs. Bateman, of High Holliom. 
or Lee, of Westminster. You can then choose 
which size you wish. 

A. K. O.—The packet of plates to Vol. iv. is out of 
print. 

Bon>:skoll writes : " I have a steamer, ami I want 
to attiin a good speed : what sort of a screw .should 
* need? A two or three-blniio?” We reply: A 
seryw having three blades is most suiLiMe for 
■loJel boats, ns the balance is lietter, and im^ater 
speotl is obtained by two blades. 

Maratime writes: 1. "How can I make a .screw 
steamer? 2. Where can I get the patterns from?" 
Wo ciin only reply—1, It would occupy too much 
apa(« to describe here how to make a .-mtcw 
steamer; do you wish to build her, or cut one from 
the solid block ? 2. Do you mean pat term* for the 
rwigine, or sections for a boat? The castings can 
he bud at anv model engineer's. 

liHLi'i.iiss writes : “ 1. Where can I get a very cheap 
simlel brass boiler a>>ont nine inches and four *lia- 
iuot<T7 2 What would be the probable cost?" 
1. You had better buy u second-homi Ixiiler if you 
wish to cet it at a low price. 2 It would probably 
oost about £2 fitted new. 

a P. MoKlE.—Cut the space between C r (I'fc. 21) 
four inches B<]uare, as shown ; the strip c Is togli-o 
strength to the bed. The smaller diameter (>f the 
leading wheels require that slot A slioubi be cut 
lawer, as shown in i^'b;. 22(aee also Fig. 20> 

J. J. (Stockton-^n-TeoS).- The cylinders .ami wheels 
uavid be bad from any mof’ol makers. Bateman, 
•ft High ilolb<im, sells all kinds. 


F. H. V.—A singing canary’ may be bought at any 
time. Get a young one. Price from seven shil¬ 
lings and sixpence. 

Boy Georgr.— Rill the goldfish. Its water has been 
impure or b.'ully aiJrated. Have you plants in your 
a<(uarium? 

Dalos.—T he simplest and safest cure for canker in 
the ear is to h.ive some pretty strong green tea 
made, and use it twice a day, pouring a little in as 
a lotion, and bolding it in about half a minute, 
after washing gently with lukewarm water. If 
tliat does not do, try a lotion of three to four 
grains of powdereil alum to an ounce of water. 
Give green food. 

Tom Brown.—No. don’t frfve canaries linseed ; it 
fattens and spoils the wind. 

Reader of B. O. P.—Do not use that nom dt' jduuie 
again, ple.-ise. Bt«t cure for cramp in pigeon is 
prevention. Bew are of draughts, dirt, and damp — 
—the tliree D’s. 

M. V. S.—1. ‘‘Our Friend the Dog," 7s. ; or " F’rac- 
tical Kennel Guide,’’ Is. and ’is. (>«l. ‘2. Ves, we 

could, but it woubt occupy a couple of coluuius. 
Pray don’t l>e unreasonable. 

Nugent, l. We cannot tell you «>n papi-r how to 
distinguish age and sox of jackdaws. ‘2. Don't 
dock your dog’s taiL It is cruel, and no prevention 
t»f distemper. 

WiiJiY.—No ; a paraffin stove -say one of Rippin- 
gill’s -will do for conserx’atory, but it must l>e well 
attended to, and never allowed to ainokc. 

Ia»vk of Pkt.s.— rhe safest plan would be to burn 
the box. It would have to come all to pieces to 
be scrubbeil, carbolised, washed again, dried in 
the sun. etc. No, get a new place for guinea-pigs 
or rabbits, else you will have no end of trouble. 

T. S.—1. To make sure of pigeous not returning to 
their ohl haun^, breed from them. 2. About four 
pairs ea.sily. 

Jubilee.— 1. Dormice: a little bread-ond-milk, seeds 
of all kinds. 2. No. 3. Buy early In spring. 

F. W. Tomlin.s.— Cassell’s large book is the liest, but 
there are dozens of others. Mr. Upcott Gill, 170, 
Strand, London, has one, cheap and gotnl. Pre¬ 
vent cramp by feeding well and keeping their 
houses dry and free from draught. 


Reader of B. O P.—l. Do not Like such a iu>m 
de phnne again, please. *2. We give canary hinu 
every month- Read buck. 

J. B G. - Yes, food is the same lor all kinds ol 
pigeons. 

I Old Golkian.— 1. Yes, Rider Haggard is alive, uni 
I likely to be so for some tune. *2. Paint yourchil 
blains twice a day with oiK>deldoc. What is Ih?- 
connection between Riler Haggard and chL 
I blains? 

I CoLLiK.—It is only play. Age will curt* him, au<l 
I gentle treatment. He “ eats paper, and blackinc 
I aud piimmystone, gloves, cvtmijs. and brashes. 

does he? And then Held mercurial ointment 
I Well, of course he leiiuires a dose after such a coo 
glomeration of swallowables. Then he jumps oi» 
I liow er-lxMis, and barks at the neighbours. Givr 

' him Bacon to eat, aud read Shakespeare to him. 

, L. O. E. W.—Well-bred collie would cost from £5 op 
to .€300. You’re not definite enou^. Mr. Charles, 
of Stratford-on-Avon, sold a collie the other da) 

, for £2.^). 

! Blank.— i:at sparingly, little meat. Use rose-gl)t< 
rine. 

I Accipetk. —We cannot at present give a paper on 
j hawking. 

i C. G.—Plenty of milk and bread (not meat) is the 
pi-oper food for a hix-terrier puppy. Give bis 
Ixmes to gnaw. Olail you read our Doings. anJ 
I profit thereby. 

Robur the Conqukror.~ 1. only a practised eye 
can tell. 2. No, we never heanl of it. 

Sl.X YEAR.S’ SUBSCRIBER.—!. No. 2. Yes, all back 
volumea, e.xcept i. and U. 3. Asthma is caused in 
I canaries from cold and injudicious feeding. Put 
about ten drops of paregoric in his water ever) 
time you change it. Feed only on bUck-and-white 
I seed. Keep out of draughts, 
j JU.MBO.— 1. Any blrd-stnffer sells glass eyes. 2. Ar 
I senieal paste. It is poison. Better, perhaps, osr 
powder-alum and water very strong. Ask the 
blrd-stulfer for it. 

R. Boumpiirky. -1. The "Exchange and Mart’’ ad 
I vertisement columns will tell you all. Price 2d. 

II. Campbell.- Buy it. It is cheaper in the end 
•Vsk your grocer for Soddy’s German Paste. 

OLYMPIAN (Leith). —We have treate<l fully of bal¬ 
loons of all kinds in our back volumes, and tsnoot 
rejK'at. We may very’ possibly republish the 
articles in our “ Boy’s Own Bookshelf ^ series. 

C. F. M.—Electricity is not forgotten, but we cannot 
jiromise precisely when articles will appear, the 
I pressure on our space bc'ing so great. 

E. 11. C.—For many pieces, both in prose and vers*-, 
most suitable for recitation, refer to the l*ai:k 
numbers of the B O. P. We are continually 
ing verses, etc., that should make splendid recita 
I tions. 

T. W,—1. " A Strange Trip Abroad ” was commence! 

I in No. The error is entirely yours, ar 
' the printer’s. 2. You might try at our Ofti> 

' Paternoster Row; but those who wish to 
sure of our special Summer and Christmas 
bers should see to it that they secure them i 
I time of publication. 
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THE MIDDY AND THE 
MOORS: 

AN ALGERINE STUKV. 

Bv R. M. Ball a n t v n e, 

iuthor of “ The Prairie Chief” “ Ticice Bought,” etc., etc. 

CHAI>TER XIII.—HESTER AND HER FATHER 
SEVERELY TESTED. 

T HE very next day, accordingly, Hester 
Sommers and her friend sallied forth to 
present Hugh Sommers with a couple of 
biscuits ! 


He looked up at her with the vacant Indifference bom of despair." 
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It was arranged that the two girls 
sliould carry baskets of fruit on their 
heads, and ^at Hester should have the 
biscuits conveniently in her right hand, 
so as to be able to drop them into 
her father’s lap without stopping or 
even checking iier pace as they passed. 

Of course, Hester was by this time 
thoroughly alive to the danger of her 
intended proceedings, both to herself 
and her father, and wiis firmly resolved 
to restrain her feelings. Nevertheless, 
she could not help trembling when she 
came in sight of the gang with whom 
her father worked. 

Sally observed this and grasped her 
by the arm. 

“Geo’giana,” she said, “if you gibs 
way, or speaks, or trembles, or busts 
up in any way, I grips you by de neck, 
as I once did before, an* shobes you 
along wid scolds and whacks—so you 
look out! ’* 

“ Anxiety for my darling father will 
be a much more powerful restraint, 
Sally, than your threats,” replied the 
poor girl. 

Nevertheless, the threat was not 
without its effect, for it showed Hester 
that she must have been on the point 
of giving way, and impressed on her 
more than ever the necessity of self- 
restraint. 

“ W’ich am him ? I don’t see him,” 
said the negre.ss as they advanced. 

“ There he is, don’t you see, just before 
us,” replied Hester, in a low, hurried 
voice. 

“ No, I’s growing blind, I t’ink.” 

“ There — look ! by himself, on the 
stone. He seems always to sit on the 
same spot at dinner-time.” 

“ Oh, yes, I sees. Now you go on— 
stiddy. Mind what you’s about.” 

With a brief prayer for help to con¬ 
trol herself, Hester went straight to 
where her father sat. He was languidly 
chewing a piece of the regulation black 
bread at the time, and looked up at her 
with the vacant indifference oom of 
despair. 

The desire to fall on his neck and kiss 
him was, need we say, almost irre¬ 
sistible, but the poor girl had received 
strength for the duty in hand. She 
went close to him—even brushy past 
him—and dropped the biscuits into his 
lap. 

At first the poor man was so as¬ 
tonished that lie gazed after the retiring 
figure and mjide no effort to conceal 
this enexpected addition to his meal. 
Fortunately, his wits revived before any 
of the guards observed him. He slid 
the biscuits into his shirt bosom with 
conjuror-like facility, and at the same 
moment broke off a large bit of one, 
which he devoured with unwont^ 
satisfj\ction. The addition did not in¬ 
deed furnish the unfortunate slave with 
a full me^l, but it at least tended to¬ 
wards that desirable end, and sent 
him to w^ork with a full heart, be¬ 
cause of the assurance that there was 
in the city, at all events, one human 
being—and that being, strange to say, 
a negress !—who pitied him in his for¬ 
lorn condition. 

During the remainder of that day 
Hugh Sommers almost forgot his toils 
in consequence of his mind being so 
thoroughly taken up with meditation 
on the wonderful incident. At night. 


Tl)e Soy’^ Owii l-’aper. 


although w'earied, almost worn out, and 
anxious to sleep, he found it impossible 
to rest in the dismal Bagnio. It chanced 
that he occupied the cell which had for¬ 
merly been apjxirtioned to George 
Foster on the occasion of his first visit 
to that cheerless prison, and his next 
neighbour was the despairing French¬ 
man who had given such poor comfori 
to the middy in his distress. Finding 
that this Frenchman spoke English .so 
well, and that they worked together in 
the same gang during the day, Hugh 
Sommers had struck up an acq^uaintance 
w'ith him, which, after they had spent 
some weeks together in toiling by day 
and groaning side by side at night, 
ripened into a curious sort of growling 
friendship. 

This friendship began with a quarrel. 
The night in w’hich they w'ere first 
placed in neighbouring cells, or niclies, 
lollowed a day in which Sommers had 
received an application of the bastinado, 
and been put into irons for fierce rel>el- 
lion. Being a man of strong emotions, 
he had groaned a little as he lay trying 
to sleep in spite of his suffering feet. 
Failing of his purpose, lie took to tlqnk- 
ing about Hester, and the groans which 
h«S been but feeble for himself became 
more intense on her account. 

“ Can you not stop that noise 't ” 
growled the irate Frenchman, who was 
kept awake by it. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you, friend,” 
said Sommers, gently, for he was really 
an unselfish man ; “ but if you knew all 
I’ve had to suffer you would excuse 
me.” 

“ Oh, I know what you have had to 
suffer ! ” said his comrade, testily. “ I 
saw you get the bastinado ; I’ve had it 
often myself, but—it is bearable ! ” 

“It’s not that, man!” returned the 
Englishman, with a touch of indigna¬ 
tion. “ If I had nothing to worry me 
but the pain of my feet I’d have been 
asleep by now. I have worse things to 
groan about than you can guess, may- 

“Well, well, monsieur,” said the 
Frenchman, in a resigned tone, as he 
raised himself on one elbow and leaned 
his back against the stone wall, “ since 
you have driven sleep from my eyes, 
perhaps you will give employment to 
my ears by telling me for what it is 
that you groan.” 

There was something so peculiar in 
the tone and manner in which this was 
said—so cool and offhand, yet withal so 
kind—that Sommers at once agreed. 

“ I’ll do it,” he said, “ if you will treat 
me to the same thing in return. Fair 
exchange I You see, I am by profession 
a merchant, and must have value for 
what 1 give.” 

And thus on that night the two unfor¬ 
tunates had exchang^ confidences, and 
formed the friendship to which we have 
referred. 

To this man, then—whose name was 
Edouard Laronde—Sommers related the 
incident that had occurred that day 
during the noontide period of rest. 

“ It is strange. I know not what to 
think,” said Laronde, when his friend 
concluded. “ If it had been a white girl 
I could have understood that it might 
be your daughter in di.sgiiise, though 
even in this case there would have been 
several reasons against the theory, for. 


in the first place, you tell me that your 
daught(‘r—your Hester—is very pretty, 
and no pretty English girl could goabout 
this city in any di.sgui.se without being 
discovered at once. Now you tell me 
that this girl was black—a negress ? 

“Ay, as black as a coal*’ responded 
the merchant. 

“Well, if, as you say, your Hester is 
pretty.” 

“ Pretty, man! She’s not pretty.” 
interrupted the Englishman, impa¬ 
tiently, “I tell you she is beautiful.” 

“ Ot course, I understjind,” returned 
the other with a smile that tlie 
darkness of the place concealed, “ I 
should have said beautiful ! Well, thick 
lips and flat nose, and high cheek-bones 
and woolly hair tare, you know, incoin- 

g itible with l^uty as understood by 
nglishmen—” 

“ Or Frenchmen either,” added »Soin- 
mers. “ That’s quite true, Laronde, 
though I must confess that I paid no 
attention to her face when she wjis 
approaching me, and after she dropped 
the bi.scuits irumy lap she was so far 
past that 1 only .saw a bit of her black 
cheek and lier back, which latter, you 
know, was enveloped from hejwl to 
in that loose blue cotton thing w-hicli 
does not tell much al>out the w’earer.” 

“True, true,” returned the French¬ 
man ; “ and, after all, even ir the girl s 
features had not been negro-like, you 
could not have been sure that it was 
her, for .some of the blacks who come 
from the interior of Africa have features 
quite Jis classical as our own.” 

“Laronde,” s^iid the merchant, im¬ 
pressively, “ I wonder to hear you, who 
nave a daughter of your own, suggest 
that I could fail to recognise my Hester 
in any disguise. Why, if she were to 
paint Iier face .scark^t and lier nose pc‘:i- 
green Fd see through it by the beauti¬ 
ful shape of the features and the sweet 
expression of l)er face.” 

“ Forgive me. Monsieur Sommers, 1 
doubt not that you would. As to your 
reference to w/y daughter, you forget 
that she was a little child when I last s;iw 
her, so I have no experience of a father s 
powers of penetrating disguises.” 

Laronde sighe<l deeply at this pqiut. 
and then hurriedly continued, as if tc 
prevent further reference to his own 
sorrows. 

“ It is possible, however,” he said, 
“ that she may pass you again to¬ 
morrow, and so give you another oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing her features. But Icf 
me a.sk, my friend, wdiat will you do if 
you discover that she is your Hester V' 
“ Do 1 ” exclaimed the merchant, with 
an energetic action that caused liis 
fetters to rattle. “I—I—I'll—well—1 
don’t know what I’ll do ! ” 

“ Of course you don’t 1 ” retume<l 
Laronde, with something of the old 
cynicism in his tone. “ You English 
men are always so cock-sure—as you 
express it—of success, that you make no 
provision for defeat or failure. It nniy 
seem very heroic, but it is mere prid»; 
and folly. Now, if you will take a real 
friend’s advice, you will go out to¬ 
morrow with the determination to curb 
yourself and refi’ain from taking any 
notice whatever of this girl, whether 
she turns out to be your daughter or 
not, and leave her to work out her plan, 
for you may be quite sure she has some 
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end in view. Just consider what would 
be the consequence of your giving way 
to your feelings and embracing her. 
You would by so doing expose her dis¬ 
guise, cause her to be taken up and sent 
to the harem of some one of the notables, 
and get heavier irons put on yourself, 
besides another touch, perhaps, of the 
bastinado. Be wise, and consider well 
what you intend to do.” 

‘‘ Thank you, friend, for your warning. 
It is well timed. If you had not spoken 
I would certiiinly have gone forth to¬ 
morrow unprepared.” 

“ But what is your preparation ? 
What will you dol” persisted the 
F renchman. 

“ What can I do 1 ” replied Sommers. 
"“Have you not just shown me that I 
■am utterly helpless ? In such a case 
there is only one course left—namely, 
to go to Him who can buccour the help¬ 
less. I will ask counsel of God. The 
pride you have referred to I admit, 
though it is by no means confined to 
my own countrj^men ! Too long have I 
given way to it, and acted indepen- 
ilently of my Maker. Perhaps God sent 
me here to convince me of my sin and 
helplessness.” 

“There is no God. I do not l^elieve 
in a God,” said Laronde, calmly. 

“ Why not 1 ” asked Sommei-s, in sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Because,” replied Laronde, bitterly, 
■“ if there was a God he could not stand 
by and see me suffering such prolonged 
and awful misery.” 

“ If, insteatl of misery, you had been 
placed during the lust twelve years in 
supreme felicity, would you have be¬ 
lieved in a God ? ” asked Sommers. 

Laronde was silent. He saw that the 
reason which he had given for disbelief 
was untenable, and he was too straight¬ 
forward to quibble about it. 

“ I don’t know,” he said at last, an¬ 
grily. “No doubt there are hundreds 
of men in happy and favourable circum¬ 
stances who say, as I do, that they 
<lon’t believe in a God. I don’t know. 
All I do know is that I am supremely 
miserable! ” 

“Now you are reasonable,” returned 
rthe merchant, “for you talk of what 
you do know, and you admit that in 
■regard to God you ‘ don’t know,’ but you 
if>egan by stating that ‘ there is no Clod.’ 
Ah, my friend, I sympathise with you in 
your terrible sorrow, even as you have 
sympathised with me in mine, but don’t 
let us give way to despair and cast the 
only Refuge tliat remains to us behind 
.our backs. I will not ask you to join 
ime in praying U) One in whom you say 
•you do not l>elieve, but I will pray for 
you.” 

Hugh Sommers got upon his knees 
^and then and there—in the dark and 
dank prison-house—prayed most ear¬ 
nestly for guidance and spiritual light 
in the name of Jesus. At first the 
Frenchman listened with what we may 
rstyle kindly cont<Mnpt, and then with 
surprise, for the Englishman drew to 
the conclusion of his very brief prayer 
without any mention of his own name. 
Just at the close,however, Sommers said, 
“ Oh, God ! show to my friend lu're that 
he is wrong, and that Thou art Lovt*.” 

It was with eager and trembling 
heart next day that Hugh Sommers 
watchecl, during the noontide meal, for 
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the coming of his mysterious black 
friend, and it was with no less anxiety 
and trembling of heart that Hester 
approached her father at the same 
hour. 

“ Now mind how you doos,” said the 
doubtful Sally, as she glanced keenly 
at Hester’s face. “Mind, I’ll hab no 
marcy on you if you gibs way ! ” 

Hester made no reply, for she was 
drawing near to her father, and saw 
that he was gazing at her with fixed 
intensity. She raised her heart to God 
and received strength to pass with¬ 
out a word or look, dropping the bis¬ 
cuits as on the previous clay. The man, 
however, proved less capable of self- 
restraint tnan the girl, for he could not 
resist whispering, “ Hester ! ” 

The poor girl turned towards him as 
if by an irresistible impulse, but her 
black guardian angel was equal to the 
emergency. Seizing Hester by the 
shoulder, she pushed her violently for¬ 
ward, storming at her loudly as on the 
former occ«asion. 

“What, you black t’ing! hab you 
neber stien slabes l)efore ? You no 
better’n de white folk, wastin’ ob your 
purcious time. My ! won’t you get a 
whackin’ fro’ missis w’en you gits 
home! ” 

Recovering herself, Hester at once 
submitted. 

At first the poor father was about to 
start up and run to embrace his child, 
as well as to rescue her from her rude 
companion,, but, being what is termed a 
“sharp man of business,” he recjeived 
into his mind, as it were, a flash of light, 
and sat still. If this flash had been 
analysed it would probably have pro¬ 
duced the following thoughts—“bis¬ 
cuits ! kindness! companion a friend! 
ignorance impossible ! violence unac¬ 
countable ! a ruse, perhaps ! sit still! ” 

Thought, they say, is swifter than 
light. At all events, it was swift enough 
on the present occasion to prevent the 
shadow of a .suspicion arising in the 
minds either of slaves or guaids, who 
seemed to be rather amused at what they 
fancied was the bad temper of Sally. 

Next day the biscuit-dropping was 
repeated without the scene that h^ 
followed, and so wisely was this affair 
managed by all the parties concerned, 
that it was carried on for several weeks 
without a hitch. Under the influence 
of hope and improved fare, Hugh Som¬ 
mers became so much brighter in 
spirits and better in health, and so 
much more tractable, that his guards 
at length removed his heavy fetters 
and allowed him to toil with free limbs, 
like tlie majority of the slaves. Hester 
also became almost cheerful under the 
wonderful influence of hope. But 
Hester and her father were each over¬ 
whelmed, more or less, by a vret blanket 
at that time, and, strange to say, their 
wet blankets happened to be their best 
friend.s. 

In the case of Hester, it was Sally. 
The more hopeful ana cheery Hes¬ 
ter became, the more did her block 
friend shake her woolly head and look 
dismal. 

“ Why, Sally, dear, what’s the matter 
with you 1 ” asked the former one day, 
as tliey sat together in the bower on 
the r >of, after returning from their 
visit to the slave-gang. 


A shake of the girl’s head and an un¬ 
utterable expression in her magnificent 
black eyes made Hester quite uneasy. 

“Do tell me, Sally. Is there any¬ 
thing the matter with you ? ” 

“ De matter wid me ? oh ! no. No- 
t’ing’s neljer de matter wid me—’cept 
when I eats too much—but it’s you an’ 
your fadder I’s finkin’ ob.” 

“But we are both getting on veiy 
well, Sally, are we not? I am quite 
safe here, and darling father is grow¬ 
ing stronger and fatter every day, 
thank God ! and then our hoi>e is very 
strong. Why should you be anxious ?” 

Sally prefacecl her reply with one of 
the professional gasps wherewith she 
was wont to bring down the iron pestle. 

“ Well, now, you wdiite folks am de 
greatest ijits el>er was bom. Do you 
fink you’ll delil>er your fadder from de 
Moors by feedin’ him on biscuits an’ 
hope ? What’s de end ob all dis to 
come to ? das what I want to know. 
Ob course you can’t go on for eber. 
You sure to be cotchea at last, an’ de 
whole aflair’ll bust up. You’ll be tooked 
away, an’ your fadaer’ll be trowed on 
de hooks or whacked to deaf. Oh ! I’s 
most mis’rable ! ” 

The poor creature seemed inclined to 
howl at this point, but she restrained 
herself and didn’t. 

In the gloom of the cheerless Bagnio, 
Hugh Sommers found his wet blanket 
in Edouard Laronde. 

“ But it is unwise to look only at the 
bright side of things,” said the French¬ 
man, after sympathising with his 
friend’s joy in having discovered his 
daughter so unexpectedly and in such 
a curious manner. “No doubt, from 
her disgui.se, she must, as you .say, be 
in hiding, and in compamtive safety 
with friends, else she could not be mov¬ 
ing so freely about this accursed city, 
but what is to be the end of it all ? ” 

Laronde unconsciously echoed Sally’s 
question to Hester, but Hugh Sommers 
had not as much to say in reply as his 
daughter, for he was too well acquainted 
with the possibilities of life to suppose 
that biscuits .and hope would do much 
towards the “end,” although valuable 
auxiliaries in the meantime. 

“ I see not the end, Laronde,” he said, 
after a pause, “ but the end is in the 
hands of God, and I will trust Him.” 

“So is the middle, and so is the be¬ 
ginning, as well as the end,” returned 
Laronde, cynically ; “ why then are you 
so perplex^ and anxious about these 
if tlie end is, os you seem to think, .so 
sure? Why don’t you trust God all 
through ?” 

“ L do trust Gofl all through, my 
friend, but there is this dift’erence—that 
with the end I have nothing to do sav«? 
to wait patiently and ti-ustfully, whereas 
with the beginning and middle it is my 
dutv to act and energise hopefully.” 

“But why your anxiety if the whoh^ 
matter is under safe guidance?” per- 
si.sted the Frenchman. 

“ Because, while I am absolutely cer¬ 
tain that God will do His part wisely 
and well, I am by no means sure that 1 
w’ill do my part either well or wisely. 
You forget, Laronde, that we are free' 
agents a^s well as sinful and foolish, 
more or less, so that there is legitimat«‘ 
room for anxiety, which only l>ecomes 
evil when we give way to it, or when it 
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goes the length of questioning the love, 
wisdom, and power of the Creator.” 

“ All mystery, all mystery, Sommers ; 
you are only theorising about what you 
do not, cannot, know anything. You 
have no ground for what you hold.” 

“ As you confess never to have studied, 
or even seriously contemplated the 
ground on which I hold it, there is— 


don’t you think 1—a slight touch of pre¬ 
sumption on your part in criticising so 
severely what you do not, cannot, under¬ 
stand. I profess to have good reasons for 
what I hold, you profess merely to dis¬ 
believe it. Is there not a vast difference 
here?” 

“ Perhaps there is, but I’m too sleepy 
to see it. Would you oblige me by 


putting your foot on that centipede 1 He 
I has made three ineffectual attempts to 
I pass the nightunder my wing. Make sure 
woi-k of him. ’J’hanks. Now I will try 
to sleep. Oh ! the weary, heart-sickness 
of ho])e deferred! Good night, Sommers.”' 

“ Good night.” 

(To be continued.) 



THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 

OK, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE GREAT. 


U I C K L Y 
must we 
betake 
ourselves to Roland’s hermitage. 

Two of the thirteen are ascending 
the footpath to the hilltop. They are 
Eginhard and Roland. Followed by 
the twins. Count Efflam descends to 
meet them, and as soon as he is witliin 
earshot he greets them with— 

“Well! Have you .succeeded ? ” 

“ I hope so,” says Eginhard. “ Yes, 
we did well to keep some of Ganelon’s 
rowers as prisoners. We took them to 
Louis the German and Pepin, and made 
them confess this new crime of Lothar.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“ Pepin and Louis were nobly indig¬ 
nant, and although they dare not break 
openly with their brother, they have 
already turned back on the road under 
pretext of looking after their armies.” 

“ Oh ! Lothar can do what he likes 
with them. They are afraid of him. 
They will join him again at Aachen.” 

“ We shall be there ourselves in a few 
days. But how is our wounded man 
getting on ? How is he this evening ? ” 

“Alas! all hope has gone. At this 
very moment he may be breathing his 
last.” 

“ Let us hurry ! ” says Roland. “ I 
wish at least to oid him a last adieu.” 


By CnARLi>:s Deslvs. 


Part I. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The hve knights hastened their pace, 
and soon entered the grotto. 

There, on a thick couch of fern, lay 
Wilha the Burgundian. At his right 
knelt Landrik; at his left knelt a 
monk whom they had brought from the 
nearest monastery, and who, after per¬ 
forming the part of surgeon, was minis¬ 
tering to him in his last moments. 

Two torches lighted the mournful 
scene, and showed at the back of the 
grotto a long black stone in the shape 
of a tomb, on wliich was the simple 
inscription— 

I WAIT FOR THE OTHERS, 

and below it the one name— 

KALOUMEROS. 

Here it was that there rested the last 
descendant of Julius Ciesar, who even 
after death had kept his rendezvous. 

At the sight of his companions the 
wounded man seemed to revive. He 
even sat up a little. He took Roland’s 
hand, and with the other pointed to the 
tomb. 

“Eginhard,” said he, “you allowed 
the sword of the dead to be lifted by a 
living hand. May I, before I die, dis¬ 
pose of mine ? I do not w ant it to be 


buried with me. I do not want it to- 
rust and become useless just as the^ 
battle is beginning. I wish, on the 
conti-ary, that it may continue ta 
flash in the sunlight beside the twelve 
others, and that it wdll do its w'ork as. 
well. Eginhard, wdll you refuse me 
this last consolation ? ” 

“ No,” said Eginhard, deeply moved 
“no. But w'hom have you chosen to- 
inherit your sword ?” 

“ Oh ! ” continued the w'ounded man,, 
wdth exaltation; “he is worthy of it. 
He has proved himself worthy under 
your eyes. He has risked his life to* 
save mine. It is Landrik ! ” 

“ Landrik ! ” said they all, approv¬ 
ingly. 

The brave squire, confused, doubting- 
if he lived, shy of such an honour,, 
would have spoken to refuse it. 

Roland interrupted him in solemn 
tones. 

“ Landrik,” said he, “ this night the 
shade of the great emperor came to me 
and pointed you out tome. ‘Roland,^ 
it said, ‘ I have forgotten to add to 
your ranks a man of mean "birth, w^ho* 
represents in your ranks the people in 
arms. It is from the mass of a nation 
that those come w^ho save it in the hour 
of peril. Roland, that man should be 
one of you ! ’ ” 

“ Did you have a dream like that ? 
said Wilha, wdth strange astonishment. 

“ Yps ” 

“ So did 1.” 

“You see, Landrik,” continued Roland, 
“ it is the desire of the master and the 
wdll of Heaven.” 

Then, taking the sw’ord held out to 
him by the dymg man, 

“To your knees, Landrik; to your 
knees ! ’’ he ordered. 

Landrik obeyed. 

Three times did Roland strike him 
on the left shoulder with the sacred 
sword ; then, lifting him by his right 
hand, he said, 

“ And now embrace your peers ! ” 

After receiving the accolade Landrik 
bui*st into tears, and fell into the dying 
man’s arms. 

A few minutes later Wilha the Bur¬ 
gundian was dead. 

A second grave was dug by the side 
of that of Kaloumeros, and on ( he black 
stone that covered it tne stiletto of the 
monk scratched this famous name— 

WILHA THE BURGUNDIAN. 

Wlieii the knights, who had knelt 
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round the grave for the last time, arose, together s de by side till the day of the 
Roland solemnly spoke to them. last judgment, and then arise and go 



** Three timet did 


Roland strike him.*' 


“Each time one of us falls in battle 
the survivors will be careful to bring 
his body here, so that we may sleep 


straight to our master, to say to him, 
‘ Are you satisfied with us ? ” 

When night fell they started on their 


way to Aachen, which the eight other 
paliulins had already set out for with 
their squires and varlets. Roland 
rode first, silent and thoughtful. 
Would he return to see the light in 
the cell of the abbess at Nonnenwerth ? 
Was he not again going far from 
I Thealda ? 

I Eginhard followed him, deep in 
thought as to future combinations. 
Behind him rode Amaury and Berenger, 
in a low voice talking of Genevieve 
Count Efflam closed tne march with 
the new knight. The first thing he 
said was, 

“Well, Landrik, now you are my 
equal! ” 

“1 shall none the less remain in your 
service. I do not forget what 1 pro- 
I mised to the Lady Clotliilda.” 

At this name the count l^ecame pen¬ 
sive, and for an hour there was silence 
among these riders of the night. 

It was broken Landrik. What his 
I meditation had been betrayed itself by 
a sudden question. 

“Do you think my arrow hit? Do 
I you think Ganelon is really dead?” 

I Poor Landrik! If his look could 
I have pierced the shtulow of space at 
' this time he would have seen, in an old 
Merovingian manor, watched by two 
Armenian physician^ who ordei-ed him 
I absolute rest for six months at the 
I least, but answered for his life, 

Ganelon. 

At his bedside sat Bertrade. 


(To be continued,) 



OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


'CALLER nADDIES.” 

A SCOTCH BOY’S STORY. 

SMART little figure in black, with a smooth grey 
cowl, a pair of twinkling eyes, a sharp, shiny 
beak, a pawky way of cocking his head on one side, 
and a regular Highlander’s strut—that was Jock. 
Jock was our bird—mine and Sandy’s—and perhaps 
more mine than Sandy’s; for though we both 
climbed up the tree down in the Cleugh. it was I 
who put my arm down the hole and hauled out Jock 
from the nest where he and his sisters—they must 
have been sisters, they talked such a lot—end their 
cross old impudent father and mother lived like a 
lot of niggers crowded into a stuffy little Rlack Hole 
of C'alcutta. How Jock did grab hold of my hand 
with that ijeak of his ! But I didn't mind that, and 
I didn't mind either when I fell off one of the high¬ 
est branches right down to the ground, and smashed 
the ^gs in my pocket, so that I looked for all the 
world like the big jug when Mary Alls it too full of 
custard, for hadn’t I Jock safe, ancThadn’t It been 
Sandy’s and my ambition for weeks aud months to 


have a jackdaw that we could train to say and I 
whistle “ Charlie is my Darling, ” like Sergeant Adam | 
What'^hisname’s starling in the story ? | 

Of course, when 1 got home I hml a tremendous 
scolding for spoiling my clothes ; and, when I was 
ordered to go to my r.:M>m and stay there for the rest 
of the day, 1 am not sui-e I wjw very sorry, <or Sandy 
and I made the jolliest nest for Jock in a hatbox of , 
father’s, with holes for ventilation Ixtred in the lid, ; 
and all lined with jno«ts ano my Sunday tie. Jock 
wasn’t quite a baby when we brought him home, so , 
we managed easily alniut his grub, and soon gut to i 
know what he like<l best—which wjisn’t stickjaw nor 
strawtK*rry-jHm either-for the children iruuld try I 
him with all sorts of things, though 1 told them it 
was nonsense. I 

He soon got to know ns all, too, and hoppetl abont I 
all over the place, quite at home, and cawing to 
himself as happy as could be. But as to singing, or 
whistling, or ttpeaking ! At first we thought it was I 
hopeless. We tried him with every imaginable tune 
we could think of, from "Come o’er the Stream, 
Charlie.” and "Annie Laurie," to the “ Dend March” I 
and "Old Hundredth,’’ but he simply wouldn’t try 
any of them. Then we tried to teach him our | 


names, but when we had kept on saying " Bob" or 
"Sandy" to him for about an hour, he would cock 
his head on one side, and say ‘‘Qunrk!’’ and then 
scuttle off HS fast as he could go. Jt was Sandy who 
one day thought of ietching him to say "Caller 
Haddles.’’ What made him think of it I don’t know, 
but it certainly was the only thing Jock ever took 
to, and after one or two lessons he said it moft beau¬ 
tifully—" Caller H add ies ! Caller Hatldies!" Just 
traxn't Sandy proud of it. arid Jock was quite as had, 
and for a while the whnle house resounded with 
" Haddies ! ’’ till father said one day, (piite in a huff, 
"Talk of Newhaven fisheries! That wretched bird 
of yotirs is a peifect concentration and concatenation 
of them ! ’’ 

I can t deny that Jcick had bis faults — ns who 
hasn’t?—and his liesetting sin was evidently mis¬ 
chief. I don’t believe that he meant to hurt the cat 
when he tweaked her tail as she l»y peacefully doz¬ 
ing, and maile her yowl, or that it was anything but 
fun when he pecked the cook’s ankles ; Init it cer¬ 
tainly showcil a want of principls when he took to 
boning things and walking off with them. We 
couldn't imagine wliere in the world everything was 
disappearing to, till one day, when 1 spotted Jock 
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flying out of a hole in tlie old ash-tree near the | 
house, and cHtnbed up and looked iii. There, sure 
enough, were father’s silver pencil-case, and one of 
bis shirt-studs, and iiiy new hall of twine, and Sandy's 
old knife, and some foreign stamps, atid tiie tail of a | 
kite, besides mother’s card-case, and a glove, and 
some silk, and a tidy, and other things which didn’t ' 
much matter. What showed us that Jock didn’t : 
mean to be a thief was the way he enjoyed being | 
found out. He sat on a Iminch of the tree, and posi- , 
t'vely laughed—just as much as I did lust Sunday | 
when little Donald was taktm to church for tlie first ; 
time, and took sixpence out of the bag instead of ' 
putting anything in—and when I had fl8he<l out the 
very last thing, which was one of l)aby’8 socks, he , 
chuckled “ Caller Haddies ! ” and flew away with his ! 
" flugei's ” just next door to his nose. ' 

•Kverjliody liked Jock, and everything went well 
with him till Aunt Elizabeth came to visit us. Aunt 
Elizabeth has heaps of money, and is an aunt of 
father’s, and a regular old fogie. and most awfully 
cross : and why father is so gwd to her, and so polite, 
I’m sure / don’t know. It certainly w a most awful 
nuisance to be always on one’s very best Sunday-go- 
to-meeting hehaviour. and to have to holler every¬ 
thing over again to her—lor she is as deaf as laid- 
posts—even wiien you are only telling Sandy that 
you put the worms you dug for fishing into his collar- 
box, and she never understands, at any I'ate. She is 
bad enough, hut her dog. Tootlle*, is w'orse. Of all 
the horrible dogs I ever saw', it is the most horrible I 
—a wretched, puffy pmalle, so fat it can hardly 
waddle about, and with, as the mater said, "nu 
odour that is not that of Araby the blest.” How'- 
ever, I could have stood even Toodles, if only Jock 
had been left alone. Unfortunately, Jock had a 
hatred to Toodles, and the way he pinched her and 

a dded her with his beak was simply beautiful to 
old : but Aunt Elizabeth caught him one day in 
the very act, and " Positeevely, ray dear Helen” i 
(Helen is mother), “with one of my darling, iiino- : 
cent Toodles’s pretty white locks in his savage i 
beak ! ” Mother, by means of banishing Jock from ; 
both* dining and drawing-room, managed to patch up | 
matters so far : but that dear, stupid old Jock went I 
and spoilt it all again. It so happens that Aunt I 
Elizabeth has a great deal of what mother calls i 
“family pride,” but what I call nothing more nor 
less than conceit and stuck-np ness. She is con¬ 
stantly lecturing the pater about “the family.” and 
by ^at she doesn’t mean us, but all our granduncles, 
and great-granduncles, and great-great-granduncles, 
and grandaunts’ cousins twice removed, away hack 
almost to the time of Idoses. She seems awfully 
lond of them, and knows exactly who they all mar¬ 
ried, and how manyplacostliey had belonging to them, i 
and which of them had measles, and which hadn't, and ^ 
all the rest of it. I’m sure I can't think how she 
takes such an interest in them, for most of them 
must have been dead and buried for centuries, aud 
I think she might let them rest in their graves in 
peace, instead of hawking them up to bore a fellow 
with. For I am positive that father it bored, 


although he sits listening to her yarning about them 
for houra at a time, ami asks all sorts of i|Uestiou9 
aliout them, tlmt seem to please her. I've caught 
him yawning more than once, and sometiines he 
forgets to listen ; and then, when Aunt Eli/.al>eih 
says suddenly, *' Now, don't yon think it w:is a very 
nol)le thing of him to doi* ” he says, in a great hurry, 

“ Oh, yes, very sad—very sad indeed ! “ wliicii makes 
me laugh, and the mater too, when she’s there. For 
my part I <ion’t care a brass farthing Hlxnit these 
ancestors Perhaps it is wrong of me. though, for. 
according to Aunt Elizal)eth, tliey w'ere ail very 
hamlsome men, who did all sorts of great tilings, i 
ami never seemed to do anything wrong, and were 
great swells besides. Anyliow', she is for ever speak¬ 
ing of them, and showing olf all sorts of queer tilings 
that she calls “ family relics ” ami “ lieirlooms.” 

One of her specialtits is a very grand snufflwx, 
partly gold, and with a picture painted on china on 
the lid. She says her great-great-gi andmother got it 
fn>m one of the Georges—I can’t remcmlier which, 

I but 1 expect it must liave been the one that was 
cracked, for wiiat person that wasn't cracked would 
ever have thought of giving a lady a present like 
that? I wish the old thing had kept his present to 
himself, anyhowr, for it was the cause of a great mis¬ 
fortune to Jock and to all of us. Well, Jock thirsted 
for revenge ; and how could he, one afternoon when 
he got in at an open window in the drawing-room, 
and found Aunt Elizabeth snoring in an annebair 
with her cap all awry, keep from teasing her a little? 
There, as usual, on n little table by her side, was lier 
bag, some biscuits for Toodles, Durke’s Peerage, lier 
crochet, the County Directory, and the snuffbox. I 
am sure every one will agree with me that if that 
snuffbox was valuable, she had no business to leave 
it lying about like that, and I think that Jock must 
have thought so too. I can imagine how he would , 
grin and wink to himself when he saw his enemy sit- j 
ting there unconscious, with all her bekiiigings be¬ 
side hei- ! He must just have been poking about the 
things a little, I suppose, and then he must have 
thought of runuing away with her crochet and 
hiding it, and that W'retched snuffho.x must somehow 
have got dragged off along with it, for suddenly 
there was a crash, and Aunt Elizaltetli awoke to see 
Jock and the crochet vanishing out of the window', 
and her precious heirloom lying on the floor, with 
the picture crackdl right across. Wam’t she in a 
rage ! And w'heo Jock came l)ack, apparently to see 
the fun. and. looking in at the window, sang out 
quite proudly, “Caller Haddies !” loud enough even 
for her to hear, we thought she wouhl go off in apo- 
plexy. Jock had his revenge, but, alas ! it cost him 
dear. “ Vou must either kill that bird, or put it 
away,” father said. “As if I wouldn't .sooner kill 
myself ! ” said Sandy. 

. For some days Jock was sent to Coventry, until 

f one day at dinner father said, “ By the way, boys, 
I’ve got a home for Jock. Lord Strathmore's gar¬ 
dener wants a tame jackdaw, mid I told Geordie the 
carrier to call here to-morrow and get Jock.” Sandy 
and I both cried out, “Oh, father!” but the dad 


said, “ Now, say nothing more about it. You know 
it has to be done.” So we had to shut up. aud Aunt 
Elizabeth asked what the matter was, and when she 
was told looked awfully pleased, and waggled her 
old head, and said, “Going t) be killed !” (she 
afiro?/< took up things wrong) “ (Jlad to hear it, I’m 
.sure—the savage monster ! ” till I could have killed 
her dog with pleasure. There vvasnisjibcrry and red- 
ciirnut tart for dinner that day, hut after that, for alt 
I kiicw, it miiiht just as well have Ween tapioca; and 
Sandy clioked on the first mouthful, aud had ta 
leave the room, and didn’t come back again. 

llow' we pette<l Jock that day ! We hardly left 
him till old (rcortlie’s cart rnrubled up next after¬ 
noon ; and we then said good bye to our dear old 
I Jock, and saw him stowed away in a box at the bot¬ 
tom of the cart, amongst the bread, and eggs, and 
snuff, and peppermints, and toliacco. We watch^ 
the cart till it, and Geordie, ami the old grey horse 
had jogged slowly down tlie road and disappeared 
round tlie turn, and then we went back into the 
house, aud if wc hadn’t both been boys, I believe we 
should liave cried our eyes out. 

About a fortnight after that, one morning at 
breakfast, al' of a sudden Sandy, w'ho had been look¬ 
ing out of the window, gave a yell, sprang up fronx 
the table, and mshed ont at the door. The next 
mitiute ho was back again, and on his shoulder, cud- 
I dlifig his soft head against his cheek, and crooning 
i gently to himself, was Jock. Dear old chap ! we- 
j sf» glad to see him again, and he seemed so de- 

; lighted to get back, and went for Toodles at once; 

; but soon the gardener came, and he was taken away, 
j Next time Geordie came round we went to ask him 
' for news of Jock. "Jock!” he said; “ I doot Jock 
’nil no’ be tleeiii’ back here again in a hurry ! The 
gairdner’s been an’ clippit his wings, till he looks for 
a' the warld like iiaething but a tatie bogle ! ” 

That was the Inst we heard of Jock for a long time* 
and this is how we heard of him next. It was one 
very stormy evening in the end of November, and 
I we were all sitting crowded round the fire, Sandy 
: and I playing at “Beggar my Neighbour." The 
wind was howling outside like w'ater fiends, and 
every now and then there came a blatter of sleet 
against tlie windows, that almost blew tliem in, and 
made the glass nittle in the frames. During a lull 
in the storm there came a sudden bump against the 
window', “A bird!” so father said; but it was 
handy who knew ‘\chai bird. Before any one could 
stop him he rushed to the window, opeueti the shat¬ 
ters, and threw it up. A great gust of wind and 
sleet came in, scattering the papers, and almost. 

I blowing the lamp out: but with the wind earner 
something —a little shabby figure, all dripping wet, 

* with one clipped w'iug hanging pow'erlessly by hla 
! side, and his feathers all dabbled with mud. He- 
managed to half-flutter, half-hop across the room 
to his favourite old perch on the fender, put his heatl 
I on one aide, w'ith a poor little attempt at the old 
pawky look, and. closing his lialf-glazed eyes, said 
softly, “ Galler Haddies !" and dropped down— 
dead! j. lano BLAlklE. 


THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed, 

Author of **A Dog with a Bad Name,” "The Fifth Fortn f St. Dominve't” etc., etc. 


“Tf you please, sir, would you mind 

1 coming to see one of the young 
gentlemen in our house before you start \ 
He don’t seem himself.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Phillips, the 
dame of Bickers’s house, and the indi¬ 
vidual she addressed was Mark Rails- 
ford, W’ho, with his portmanteau on the 
steps beside him, w’as impatiently 
awaiting the cab w’hich should take 
him from Grandcourt for the Easter 
holidays. 

The place w’as as empty and deserted 
as on that well remembered day when 
he came down—could it be only the 
beginningof this present term ?—toenter 
upon his new’ duties at the school. The 
boys, as w’as their wont, had almost 
without exception left by the 8 o’clock 
train, Arthur and Dig being among the 
foremost. The few’ who had remained | 
to finish their packing had followed by 
the 10 o’clock. The Doctor and his 
niece had left for town last night; the 
other masters had made an early start 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE SECRET OUT. 

i that morning; and Railsford, junior 
master, and consequently officer of the 
guard for the day, imagined himself, as 
I he stood there with his portmant^u 
about 2 o’clock, the “ last of the Mohi¬ 
cans.” 

“Who is it?” he said, as the cab 
rumbled through the gateway. 

“ It’s Mr. Branscombe, sir. He over- 
slep’ hisself, as the way of speaking is, 
ana as there w’as no calf-over, and all the 
young gojitlenien w’ere in a rush, nobody 
noticed it. But w’hen I went to make 
the beds, I finds him still in ’is, and 
don’t like the looks of ’im. Any how, sir, 
if you’d come and take a look at him—” 

Railsford looked up at the school 
clock. He could catch the 2.30 train if 
he left in five minutes. If he lost that 
train, he would have to wait till 6. 

He told the cabman to put the 
portmanteau on the top, and wait for 
liim at the door of Bickers’s house, and 
then walked after Mrs. Phillips, rather 
impatiently. 


He had never set foot in Mr. Bickers’a 
house before, and experienced a curious 
; sensation as he crossed the threshold 
of his enemy’s citadel. Suppose Mr. 

I Bickers should return and find him 
i there—w’hat a pretty situation. 

“Upstairs, sir, this w’ay,” said Mrs. 
Phillips, leading nim up to the prefects*^ 
cubicles. She opened the door at the 
I end and ushered him into the house 
I captain’s study. 

On his low' narrow camp bed lay 
^ Branscombe, flushed, with eyes closed, 
tossing and moaning, and now and then 
I talking to himself. 

Railsford started as his eyes fell on 
him. 

“ He’s ill! ” he whispered to Mrs. 
Phillips. 

“That’s what I thought,” observed 
, the sagixcious dame. 

! Railsford knew’ little enough about 
medicine, and had never been ill him- 
, self in his life. But as he lifted the hot 
< hand which lay on the coverlet, and 
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niarked the dry parched lips, and 
listened to the la^ured breathing, he. 
knew that he was in the presence of a 
grave illness of some kind. 

“ Cio and feteh Dr. Clarke at once, 
Mrs. Phillipjs,” said he, “ and tell the cjib- 
man on your way down not to wait.” 

“ Oh, sir, youll lose your train. 
Besides, it may be catching. You never 
know what these kind of things turn 
to.’’ 

“ Please don’t lose any time fetching 
the doctor,” replied Raiisford, )X)uring 
some water into a tumbler and moisten¬ 
ing the patient’s lips. 

Bransconibe op)ened his eyes and 
clutched greedily at the tumbler. But 
his throat was too sore to allow him to 
drain it, and he gave it back with a 
moan. Then r e dosed off fitfully and 
recommenced hu tossing. 

“ Where are they all ? ” he asked, again 
opening his eyes. 

He scarcely seemed to take in who 
Raiisford was. 

“ They went by the 10 o’clock train,” 
said Raiisford. 

“ Why didn’t they call me ? Where’s 
Clipstone 1 ” 

“ You weren’t verv well. You had 
better lie quiet a little,” said Raiisford. 

The invalid made no attempt to get 
up, but lay back oh his pillow and 
moaned. 

“ Open the window,” said he, “ the 
room’s so hot.” 

Raiisford made believe to obey him, 
and waited anxiously for the doctor. 

It seemed as if he would never arrive. 

It was a strange position for the 
Master of the Shell, here at the bedside 
of the captain of his rival’s house, the 
only occupant with him of the great 
deserted school. He had reckoned on 
spending a verjr different day. He was 
to have seen Daisy once more that after¬ 
noon, and the foolish young couple had 
l)een actually counting the minutes till 
the happy meeting came round. By this 
time he would have been in the train 
whizzing towards her, with all the 
troubles of the term behind him, and all 
the solaoes of the vacation ahead. 

To-morrow, moreover, was the day of 
the University Boat Race, and he, an 
old “ Blue,” had in his pocket at that 
moment a ticket for the steamer which 
was to follow the race. He was to have 
met .scores of friends and fought again 
scores of old battles, and to have dined 
with the crew’s in the evening ! 

What was to become of all these plans 
now ? He was absolutely a prisoner at 
this poor fellow’s bedside. He did not 
know his addre.ss at home, or where to 
send for help. Besides, even if he could 
discover, it would be twenty-four hours 
at least before he could hand over his 
charge into other hands. 

These selfish regrets, however, only 
flashed through Raiisford’s mind to be 
again dismissed. He was a brave man, 
i and possessed the courage w'hich, when 
i occasion demands, can accept a duty 
like a man. After all, was it not a 
blessing his cab had not come five 
minutes earlier than it had ? Suppose 
this poor sufferer had been left with no 
better i, aardian than the brusque Mrs. 
Phillips, \vith her scruples about “ catch¬ 
ing ” disorders ? 

The doctor’s trap rattled up to the 
door at last. He was one of those happy 


sons of .^sculapius who never pull long 
facc.s, but alw'ays say tho most alarming 
things in the nmst delightful way. 

“ Ah,” said he, hardly glancing at the 
patient, and shaking hands^ airily with 
Raiisford, “ this is a case of the master 
being kept in, and sending to the 
doctor foi* his exeat, eh ? Sorry 1 can’t 
give it to you at present, my dear 
lellow ; rather a bad case.” 

“ What is it 1 ” asked Raiisford. 

“ Our old friend, diphtheria ; knowing 
young dog, to put it ofl'till breaking-up 
day. What an upset for us all if he’d 
come out with it yesterday ! Not 
profitable from my point of view, but I 
dare say the boys will have it more 
comfortably at home than here, after all. 
This must have been coming on for 
some time. How long has he been 
feverish ? ” 

“I don’t know. I only found him 
like this half an hour ago, and want 
your advice what to do.” 

The doctor, almost for the first time, 
looked at the restless invalid on the 
bed and hummed. 

“ Dr. Ponsford has gone to the Isle of 
Wight, I hear,” said he. 

“ I really don’t know where he’s gone,” 
said Raiisford, impatiently. 

“ I wish /could get a holiday. That’s 
the worst of my kind of doctor—people 
take ill so promiscuously. As sure as we 
say we’ll go off for a week, some aggra¬ 
vating patient spits blood and says, ‘No, 
you don’t.’ I thmk you should send for 
this boy’s mother, do you know.” 

“ I don’t know lier ^dress. Is he so 
very ill, then ?” 

“ Well, of the two, I think you should 
telegraph rather than write. It might 
be more satisfaction to you afterwards. 
Have you no way of finding where he 
lives'! Looked in his pockets? There 
may he a letter there.” 

It w'as not an occasion for standing 
on ceremony, and Raiisford, feeling 
rather like a pick-pocket, took down 
the jacket from the peg and searched it. 
There was only one letter in the pocket, 
written in a female hand. It was dated 
“ Sunday,” but bore no address further 
than “ London, N.” on the post-mark. 

“Pity,” said the doctor, pleasantly. 
“Of course you have had diphthena 
yourself.” 

“No.” 

“H’m. I can hardly advise you to 
leave him till somebody comes to relieve 
guard. But it’s doubtful whether he 
will be well in time to nurse you. You 
should send for your owm folk in time.” 

If this doctor had not been Railsford’s 
only support at present he would have 
resented this professional flippancy 
more than he did. 

“I’m not afraid,” said he. “I shall 
try to find out where his people live. 
Meanwhile would it be well to send a 
trained nurse here; or can I manage 
myself ? ” 

“Quite straightforward work,” said 
the doctor, “ if you like it. I’ve known 
cases no worse than this finish up in 
three days, or turn the comer in seven. 
You mustn’t be suiiprised if he gets a 
good deal worse at night. He’s a bit 
delirious already.” 

Then the doctor went into a few 
details as to the medicine and method 
of nursing, and added, 

“ I shall be round again before night. 


Keep the room well steamed, and try to 
get him to take some nourishment, e^ en 
if it hurts him. You never know when 
a disease of this kind m.ay take a bad / 
turn, but it’s hardly likely inside three 
days. If he does .show signs of sinking, 
give him the brandy.” 

Ikiis was not very cheerful for poor 
Raiisford, who felt almost as bewildered 
after the doctor had gone as he had 
been before he arrived. 

Howev'er, he went ov’er in his mind 
the few practical directions lie had 
received, and re.solved to do liis best. 

The most important thing was 
to discover, if possible, the ^dress 
of the patient’s parents, and sum¬ 
mon them. He approached the bed 
in the vague hope that Bransconibe 
might be able to help him. But the 
sunerer, though he opened his eyes, 
seemed not to know^ him, and muttered 
to himself w'hat .sounded more like 
Greek verse than English. 

In desperation Bailsford summoned 
Mrs. Phillips. 8he, cautious woman, 
w'ith a son of ker onvii, would by no 
means come into the room, but stood 
at the door with a handkerchief to her 
mouth. 

“ Have you any idea where his home 
is?” 

“ No. Hasn’t he labelled his box ? ” 

“ He does not seem to have begun to 
pack at all. Do you know the Doctor’s 
address ? ” 

“No, he said no'letters were to be 
forwarded. You’ll excuse me, Mr. Raiis¬ 
ford, kut as you are taking charge, I 
should like to be spared away an hour 
or so. I feel so upset, like. A bit of 
fresh air would be the very thing for 
me.” 

She was evidently in such a panic on 
her own account, and so nervous of her 
proximity even to Raiisford, that he 
saw it was little use to object. 

“You must be back in two hours, 
without fail,” said he; “ I may want you 
to go for the doctor again.” 

She went; and Raiisford, as he 
listened to the clatter of her boots 
across the quadrangle, felt more than 
ever utterljr alone. 

He set himself to clear the room as 
far as possible of all unnecessary furni¬ 
ture. The poor fellow’s things lay 
about in hopeless confusion. Evidently 
he had had it in his mind to pack up 
yesterday : but had felt too ill to carry 
out his purpose, and gone to bed in¬ 
tending to finish in the morning. 

Flannels, running shoes, caps, books, 
linen, and papers lay scatterea over the 
room, ana Raiisford, as ho gathered 
them together and tried to reduce the 
chaos to order, felt his lieart sink with 
an undefined apprehension. 

Yesterday, perlnifis, this little array 
of goods and chattels meant much to 
the young master wdio called them his. 
To-day, w hat cared he as he lay tliere 
tossing feverislily on his bed, muttering 
his Greek verses and moaning over his 
sore throat, whose they were, and w’ho 
touched them ? And to morrow^— ? 

Raiisford pulled himself together half 
angrily. A nice fellow’, he, for a sick 
nurse ! 

Suddenly he came upon a desk, with 
the key in the lock. 

Perhaps this might contain the 
longed-for address. He opened it and 
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f lanced inside. It was empty. No 
here was only a paper there—a draw¬ 
ing on a card. Railsford took it up and 
glanced at it, half absent. As his eyes 
' fell on it, however, he stai’ted. 

It was a curious work of art; a sketch 
in pen and ink, rather cleverly exe¬ 
cuted, after the model of the old Greek 
bas-reliefs shown in the classical dic¬ 
tionaries. It represented what first 
appeared to be a oattle scene, but what 
Railsford on closer inspection perceived 
was something very different. 


out, but how ? He knew the great | 
secret at last, but by what means 1 His | 
eyes turned to the restless sulierer on tlie j 
bed, and a flush of crimson came to his i 
face as he realised that he had no more I 
right to that secret than he had to the 
purse which lay on the table. 

He had opene l the desk to look for 
an address and nothing more. If, instead 
of that address, he had accidentally i 
found somebody else’s secret, what right 
had lie—a man of honour and a gentle- 1 
man—to use it, even if by doing so he 
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The central figure was a man, over 
whose he;ul a sack had been cast, which 
a tall figure liehind was binding with 
cords round the victim’s neck and 
shoulders. On the ground, clutching 
the captive\s knees with his arms, and 
preparing to bind tliem, sat another 
figure, while in the background a third, 
with one finger to his lips, expressive of 
caution, pointed to an open door, evi¬ 
dently of the dungeon intended for the 
prisoner. 

It was an ordinary subject for a pic¬ 
ture of this kind, and Railsford might 
have thought nothing of it had not his 
attention been atti*acted by some words 
inscribed in classic fashion against the 
figures of the actors in this little drama. 

Under the central figure of the cap¬ 
tive he read in Greek capitals the le¬ 
gend BIKEP02 ; over the head of his tall 
assailant was written BPAN2K0M02. The 
person sitting and embracing the cap¬ 
tive’s knees was labelled KAinSTONOS, 
while the mysterious figure in the rear, 
pointing out the dungeon, liore the 
name of MTNrEP02. Over the door 
itself was written BnTBOE. Below the 
whole wjis written the first line of the 
Iliad, and in the corner, in minute cha¬ 
racters, were the words, S.Branscomhe^ 
inn. et deU' 

Railsford stared at the strange work 
of art in blank amazement. What could 
it me.an ? At first he was disposed to 
smile at the performance as a harm¬ 
less jest; but a moment’s consideration 
convinced him that, jest or not, he held 
in his hand the long-sought clue to the 
Bickers mystery which had troubled 
the peace of Grandcourt for the last 
term. Here, in Hie hand of the chief 
ofl’ender himself, was a pictorial record 
of that grievous outrage, and here, 
denouncea by himself in letters of Greek, 
were the names for which all the school 
had suflTered. 

The Master of the Shell seeme<l to be 
in a dream. Branscombe and Clipstone, 
the liead prefects of Bicker-s’s own house! 
and Munger, the ill-conditioned toady 
of Railsford’s ! 

His first feelings of excitement and 
astonishment were succeeded by others 
of alarm and doubt. Tlie murder was 


could redress one of the greatest griev¬ 
ances in Grandcourt 1 

He thrust the picture back into the 
desk and wished from the bottom of his 
heart he had never seen it. Mechanically 
he finished tidying the room, and clear¬ 
ing away to the adjoining study as much 
as possible of the superfluous furniture. 

Tlien with his own hands he lit the 
fire and carried out the various instruc¬ 
tions of the doctor as to the steaming of 
the air in the room and the preparation 
of the nourishment for the invalid. 

Branscombe woke once during the 
interval and asked hoarsely, “ Wliat bell 
was that ?” 

Then, without waiting for an answer, 
he said, 

“ All right, all right. I’ll get up in a 
second,” and relapsed into his restless 
sleep. 

>lrs. Phillips did not return till eight 
o’clock ; and the doctor arrived almost 
at the same tinie. 

“Has he taken anything?” he in¬ 
quired. 

“ Scarcely anything, he can hardly 
swallow.” 

“ You’ll have a night with him, I 
fancy. Keep the temperature of the 
room up to sixty, and see he doesn’t 
throw off his clothes. How old is he— 
eighteen ?—a great overgrown boy, six 
feet one or two, surely. It goes hard 
with these long fellows. Give me your 
short, thick-set young ruffian for pulling 
through a bout like this. Have you 
found out where he lives ? ” 

“ No, I can’t discover his address any¬ 
where.” 

“ Look in his Sunday hat. I always 
kept mine there when I was a boy, and 
never knew a boy who didn’t.” 

Branscombe, however, was an excep¬ 
tion. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “it’s a pity. 
A mother’s the proper person to be 
with him a time like this. She’ll never 
-What’s this?” 

It was an envelope slipped behind 
the bookcase, containing a bill from 
Splicer, the London cricket-bat-maker, 
dated a year ago. At the foot the 
tradesman had written, “ Hon. sir, sorry 
we could not get bat in time to send 


home, so forward to you direct tc 
Gi’andcourt School, by rail.” 

“ There we are,” said the doctor, put¬ 
ting the document in his pocket. 
“ "J nis ought to bring mamiiia in twenty- 
four hours. The telegraph office is 
shut now , but ^.’eil walke Mr. Splicer, 
up early, and ha’ e mamma under weigh 
by midday Good night, Railsford— 
keep the pot boiling, my good fellow— 
I’ll look round early ” 

He was gone, and Railsford with 
sinking heart set himself to the task 
before him. 

He long remembered that night. It 
seemed at first as if the doctor’s gloomy 

g redictions were to be falsified, for 
ranscombe continued long in a half 
slumber; and even aoneiired to be 
more tranquil than he had been during 
the afternoon. 

Railsford sat near the fire and watched 
him ; and for two hours the stillness of 
the room was only broken by the lively 
ticking of tlie little clock on the mantel¬ 
piece, and the laboured breathing of 
tlie sufferer. 

What did not the watcher think 
about as he sat there ? Of the long 
disappointing term, with its few re¬ 
lieving successes; of the chequered 
prospects of the term to come; of his 
fjoy}?. of the little he had done for them 
and the much he had not done. He 
thought of Mr. Bickers, and the hope¬ 
less breach which existed between liis 
colleague and himself. Then Brans- 
combe s drawing recurred to his mind. 
He was tempted to go to the desk and 
look at it again, but he scouted the idea 
indignantly, and turned his thoughts 
desperately in another direction. 

He thought of Daisy. He had hoped 
to have seen her before now. Arthur was 
sleeping the sleep of the just under his 
own roof-tree at this moment. He 
wished he could understand Arthur 
properly. He w'as a mysterious boy ; 
witness the dark hints he wiis always 
throwing out about—could it be pos¬ 
sible Arthur was in the secret which 
lay in that desk ? 

Again! Once more he flung his 
thoughts elsewhere. The boatrace to¬ 
morrow. How he had looked forward to 
seeing it, to watching the swing of the 
light-blue oars, and hearing that familiar 
roar on the river’s banks. What a lot of 
old college chums would be there. Could 
it be three years since he was at George’s, 
in a room not much bigger than this, 
making him-self cosy with half a dozen 
friends after a hard grind at the books ? 
He could almost liear their voices now. 
How soothing they .sounded. He would 
let them talk while he listened and— 
He was nearly asleep when a cry 
from the bed suddenly roused him. 

“ Clip ! ” called the invalid. 

Railsford went to his side and auietly 
replaced the covering which hacl been 
tossed aside. 

“Clip! look alive—he’s coming — 
don’t say a word, hang on to his legs, 
you know —BA jain t^mpns erat —Mon¬ 
ger, you cad, why don’t you come? 
It<tliam fate frro/nffus. Ha ! got you, 
my man. Shove him in, quick 1 Strike 
a light, do you hear ? here they come. 
What are you doing. Clip?—turn him 
f.oce up. That’s for blackguarding me 
before the whole house ! Clip put me 
up to it. Don’t cut and leave me in the 
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lurch, I say. You’re locking me in the 
hoot-box !—let me out—Fm in for the 
mile, you know. Who’s got my shoes. 
Pastor cum fraheret per Jreta navUms. 
Well run, sir ! He’s giving out! I say, 
I say. I can’t keep it up. I must stop. 
Clip, you put me up to it, old man. It 11 
never come out—never—never. He 
thinks it was Railsford, ho, ho ! I’ll 
never do such a thing again. Come 
along—sharp—coast’s clear ! ” 

Then he began to conjugate a Greek 
verb, sometimes shouting the words 
and sitting up in bed, and sometimes 
half whimpering them as Railsford 
gently laid him back on the pillow. 

There was not much fear of Railsford 
dropping asleep again after this. The 
sick lad scarcely ceased his wild talk all 
the night through. 

Now he was going over a^ain in de¬ 
tail that dark night’s work in the boot- 
box ;. now he was construing Homer to 
the Doctor ; now he was being run 
dowTi in the mile race ; now he was 
singing one of his old child’s hymns ; 
now he was laughing over the downfall 
of Mr. Bickers ; now he was making 
a speech at the debating society. It 
was impossible for the listener to follow 
all his wild incoherent talk, it was all so 
mixed up and jumbled. But if Rails¬ 
ford harboured any doubts as to the 
correctness of his surmise about the 
picture, the circumstantial details of 
the outrage repeated over and over in 
the boy’s wild ravings effectually dis¬ 
pelled them. 

He knew now the whole of the 
wretched story from beginning to end. 
The proud boy’s resentment at the 
insult he had received in the presence 
of his house, the angry pa.ssions which 
had urged him to the act of revenge, 
the cowardly precautions suggested by 


his confederate to escape detection, and 
the terrors and remorse following the 
execution of their deep-laid scheme. 

Yet if the listener had no right to the 
secret locked up in the desk, still less 
had he the right to profit by these sad 
delirious confessions. 

Towards morning the poor exhausted 
sufferer, who during the night had 
scarcely remained a moment motionless, 
or abated a minute in his wild wander¬ 
ing talk, sunk back on his pillow and 
closed his eyes like one in whom the 
flame of life had sunk almost to the 
socket. 

Railsford viewed the change with the 
utmost alarm, and hastened to give the 
restoratives prescribed by the doctor in 
case of a collapse. But the boy ap- 
parentlv had run through his strength 
and lacked even the power to swallow. 

For two terrible hours it seemed to 
Railsford as if the young life were slip¬ 
ping through his hands ; and he scarcely 
Knew at one time if the prayer he sent 
up w’ould reach its destination before 
the soul of him on whose behalf it 
rose. 

But soon after the school clock had 
tolled eight, and when the clear spring 
sun rising above the chapel tower sent 
its rays cheerily into the sick chamber, 
the breathing became smoother and 
more regular, and the hand on which 
that of‘Railsford rested grew moist. 

The doctor arrived an hour later and 
smiled approvingly as he glanced at the 
patient. 

“ He’s going to behave himself after 
all,” said he. “ You’ll And he will wake 
up in an hour or two with an appetite. 
Give him an egg beaten up in milk, with 
a spoonful of brandy.” 

“ What about his parents ? ” asked 
Railsford. 


“ They will be here by the 4 o’clock 
train. What about your breakfast? 
you’ve had nothing since midday yester¬ 
day ; and if you’re going to have your 
turn at that sort of thing,” addedf he, 
pointing to the bed, “you’d better get 
yourself into good trim first. Get Mrs. 
rhillips to cook you a steak, and put 
yourself outside it. You can leave him 
sjifely for twenty minutes or so.” 

Branscombe slept steadily and quietly 
through the forenoon, and then woke, 
clear in mind, and, as the doctor had 
anticipated, with an appetite. 

He swallowed the meal prepared for 
him with considerably less pain than 
yesterday, and then, for the first time, 
recognised his nurse. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said he ; “ have I 
been seedy long ? ” 

“ You were rather poorly yesterday, 
old fellow,” said Railsford, “ and you 
must keep very quiet now, and not 
talk.” 

The patient evinced no desire to dis¬ 
obey either of these injunctions, and 
composed himself once more to sleep. 

Before he awoke, a cab had driven 
into the courtyard and set down three 
passengers. Two of them were Mr. 
and Mrs. Branscombe, the third was a 
trained nurse from London. 

As they appeared on the scene, ioined 
almost immediately by the (foctor, 
Railsford quietly slipped away from 
the room and signalled to the cabman 
to stop and pick him up. 

Five minutes later, he and his j>ort- 
manteau were bowling towards the 
station, a day late for the boatrace. 

But in other respects ^Mark Railsford 
was a happy man, and a better one for 
his night’s vigil in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. 

(To be continued.) 


A STORY OF ALL FOOLS’ DAY. 


Bv Rev. J. R. Hutchinson, Author of “ Back to Life,” etc., etc. 


I 



OTT KUN say wliaf you 
like, but 1 gue.ss you 
don’t fool me — so 
there 

With which confi¬ 
dent affirmation my 
brother turned over 
and settled himself to sleep. It wtus All 
Fools* Eve. 

We each went to l)etl and to sleep fully 
determined “to remember what day it 
was ” the first thing in the morning. 

My eyes oj>ened bright and early. The 
air was cold ; and, drawing the blanket 
close up to my chin, I lay thinking how I 
might play a trick on ray brother. He still 


1 


slept soundly, and I knew that on waking 
he would be very sleepy indeed. Then, 
thought I, will be my chance. But how to ' 
catch him, that was the question. [ 

We boys w’ere very conscientious about ! 
our way of putting things on All Fools’ i 
Day. Our code of honour ]^ermitted us, 
for example, to point excitedly into the 
sky and shout, “Hi, boys! look at the 
fleck of wild geese ! ” but forbade our say¬ 
ing, “ There w a flock of wild geese.” A 
Iwy who had a talent for it might stop sud¬ 
denly, listen intently, and, running to the 
nearestcomer, double liimself up in an agony 
of laughter over an imaginary dog-fight, until 
all the boys in the neighbourhood came 
running breathless to see what all the fun 
Avas about; but if he did not call out, say, 

“ Boys, here’s a do"-fight! ” they were not 
at lil)erty to impeami his honour. 

How could I catch my sleepy brother 
in such a way that he should not wriggle 
out of the trap and leave me Avith my own 
foot in it ? 

I looked about the room. My eye fell 
u[)on an object that sug^sted an answer. 
Instantly an idea stni^ me—so qiieerly, 
too, that I laughed aloud and almost nut 
an end to the fun by waking my brotner 
prematurely. But that you may j^et my 
idea clearly, I must bnefly descnlxi our 
bedroom. 

Father had been lost at sea. I can just 
remember the day long ago Avhen the sad 1 


news came. Mother’s cry of anguish is 
ringing in my ears yet. We lived in a 
straggling country village near the sea, in 
an old house, where mother hung out a 
sign which read “ Dressmaking Done Here,” 
and took in Aewing. Bless that dear 
mother ! Long and patiently did her sweet 
hands toil for us. 

At that time we were very poor. Our 
bedroom, as you may have guessed, was 
not luxurious. It Avas simmy the “ up¬ 
stairs ” of the old house, reacned by a nar- 
roAv, dark stairway, Avith a door at the 
bottom. The floor Avas rough and bare. 
It kncAv no other carpet than a rag mat by 
the bedside. The A\'alls Avere guiltless of 
laths and plaster. Our only ceiling Avas 
the roof. But it Avas frescoed in real Avater- 
colours — curious rain-outlines of queer 
figures ornamented the pine boards. The 
rafters came doAvn to Avithin a fcAv feet of 
the floor, and just in this space stoo<l our 
bed. 

Hoav I used to loA’e of a rainy night to 
Avake u]) from a sound sleep and listen to 
the groAvling of the savage sea wind in the 
grim old chimney—the knot-holes in the 
board Avails whistling shrill tunes in con¬ 
cert—and to the quick i»atter of the rain 
upon the shingles. As the storm increased, 
the noise of the Avind Avould become quite 
blotted out by the furious rush of rain- 
dro{»s. It Avas like sleeping in a great 
drum I 
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The walla of our chamber were orna 
mentecl, t<Jo; finely, I used to think. 
Every'where between the great hewn beams 
they were studded with the intruding ends 
of nails used in fa.stening on the pine 
shingles without. These nail ends nad 
forced up little chips of white pine board— 
“slivers,” we used lo call them—and these 
transf(»rnied our room into a veritable star 
chamber. 

A huge brick chimney, stainetl with 
sooty water-courses, came up through the 
fioor and poked it-s head a yard or more 
through the roof above, as we boys knew 
from outside observations in snow'ball time. 
Now and then, like some boys, this chim¬ 
ney got in a bad way, and smoked. 

A few' feet from it, through another hole in 
the floor, came up a rusty stove-pipe of sheet 
iron. This was the pipe of the kitchen 
stove, and a dear old pipe it was to us w’ith its 
cheery w'armth. When a brisk W'ood fire 
had been lighted in the stove below of a 
cold winter s morning, the elbow’ in our 
room would grow red and seem fairly to 
dance with delight. 

This pipe formed the nearest means of 
communication between the “ chamber ” 
and “downstairs.” Up it came, each 
morning, our call to breakfast — a rapid 
series of taps upon the pipe w ith a bit of 
stove wood. 

Under the slope of the roof opposite our 
bed w as the black mouth of the staircase, 
and just on the edge of this was tlie 
object with w'hich I determined to fool my 
brother. 

The poor people of that seaside region 
ate much salt^ fish. Our house, in common 
with all the poorer houses of the village, 
had its “ fish-barrel,” which, like the family 
“ flour-barrel,” did duty for years, and was 
often an heirloom. 

To economise space tliis barrel was placed 
in the roomy chamlier. Its contents were, 
of course, of two kinds—fish and pickle. 
The pickle w'as not rernovetl oftener than 
once a year. The fish was required almost 
every day. To prevent the fish floating 
upon the brine and “rusting,” mother had 
placed upon them a smooth stone of 
about the size and shape of a loaf of home¬ 
made bread. 

On the day previous, the barrel, emptied 
by the long winter’s demands, had oeen 
taken dow’nstairs to be cleaned. The 
“ fish-stone ” lay upon the floor, close to the 
edge of the stair-way. From long duty it 
had become coated with a thick deposit of 
salt and rust. In the dim light of the 
chamber the stone looked for all the world 
like a loaf of breail. That was why I 
laughed. 

Just at that moment mother called us to 
breakfast by a brisk tattoo on the glow'ing 
stove-pipe. Nudging my brother smartly, 
I crieu, “Will, Will! get up; breakfast’s 
ready.” 

He muttered sleepily, and half opened 
his ^'es. 

“ Breakfast’s ready,” I repeated. 

“ Is it ? I’m glad, for I’m awfully hun¬ 
gry, Jack.” 

“ Make haste, then—porridge ’ll be cold. 
Besides, mother said we might go and play 
with the Smith boys the day after All 
Fools’, you know’; and it’s a lovely morn¬ 
ing,” said I, with more regard to the suc¬ 
cess of my trick than to the truth, as I 
jumped out and began to dress hastily. 

Brother Will sat up in bed and looked 
at me w’ith both eyes wide open. “ Why, 
ain’t this April Fools’ Day ?” he asked, in¬ 
credulously. 

“Guess you’re asleep yet, ain’t you?” 
I replied, contemptuously, as, half asliained 
of my deceit, I stooped to pull on my stock¬ 
ing. “ Be quick. Will; there’s mother 
rapping again.” 

He Mgan to dress, muttering to himself 


as he did so, “ Thought this w'as All Fools’. 
But p’r’aps’tisn’t.' Then to me, “I .say. 
Jack, I’m awfully hungry.” 

I had Ijecn w'aiting for this. “So’m I,” 
I replied, “ Hullo, Will, what’s that ? ’ 
pointing to the “ fisli-stone ; ” “.seems like 
a loaf of l>read. Go and .see, do.‘ 

He looked hard at the stone for a moment 
and then suspiciously at me. “ Is it bread. 
Jack ? ” he asked. 

“Looks like it might be,” I replied; 
then, as he approaolied the stone, “S’pose 
you bite it ? ” I sugge.sted. 

He looked at the object a moment with¬ 
out touching it. Then w ith a snitt’ of con¬ 
tempt for my ignorance he replied, “ Hu ! 
that’s not bread. How’d bread come here, 
I’d like to know' ? ” 

“Oh,” I insinuated, “p’r’aps mother 
put it there so the cat shouldn’t get it.” 

He went down the stairs four steps. The 
stone W'as now just on a level with his fat 
chin ; by bending his head he could touch 
it. I was breathless. He stopped and 
said, 

“ I declare. Jack, it does look like 
bread.” 

“ It does. Bite it, Will, and see.” 

He bent his head forward, opened his 
mouth, shut it again with a quick suspicious 
glance at me, opened it again, leaned for¬ 
ward, and hit the stone ! 

Oh, the face he made ! How he sputtered 
and spat! 

Only W’aiting to ciy', “April Fool! 
Wasn’t it good ! ” I threw' myself up<jn the 
bed and buried myself in the clothes. For 
once, at least, I richly deserv'ed the as-sault 
which usually followed successful tricks 
upon my brother. 

A monient later I heard a dull thud and a 
sharp cry of agony. 

In turning away from the stone, Will 
had accidentally touched it. The stone 
moved, hesitated, wobbled over upon its 
side, over the edge of the staircase, and fell 
heavily upon his shoeless foot. 

That tnck of mine lamed iny poor brother 
for life. My grief could not undo the 
injury. But I never a^in indulged in the 
foolish practice of April Fooling. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(TENTH SEBIES.) 


I.—Writing Competition. 

I T will be found, by reference to page 42 
of the current volume, that in an¬ 
nouncing this subject for competition we 
wrote:— 

As a really good legible handwriting is becoming 
increasingly appreciated, especially in commercial 
life, and is not always taught and recognised as it 
ought to be at our public schools, we have decided 
to make our first competition in this scries, as in 
our seventli. one calculate.! to test the skill of our 
readers in tliis direction. We do not limit the style 
of writing to any one class, whether tl»e commercial, 
the corresponding, or the legal. 

We offer, then, IHUKE Tkizes, of One Guinea 
each, for the best copy, in plain handwriting, of the 
23rd Psalm, Authcjrised Bible Version. Competitors 
will be taken in tiiree classes—the .Tuiiior Divisiou, 
embracing all ages up to 14 ; the Middle Division, all 
ages from 14 to 18; and the Senior, all ages from 18 
to 24. 

We are happy to l>e able to report that 
2,078 competitors sent in, apjtortioned thus 
—Enriand, 1,998; Scotland, 194; Ireland, 
76 ; Wales, 42; Cai)e Tow n, 3; Canada, 
14; France, 6; Jamaica, 1; Morocco, 1 ; 
Isle of Man, 2; Jersey, 4; Guernsey, 3; 
Barbados, 4; Trinidad, 2 ; Tasmania, 1 ; 
(ierman;^. 4; India, 9; Holland, 1; New 
Brunswick, 1. 


Of tills total number, fourteen of the 
competitors were disfjualified—twelve by 
senaing in their ]>af>erH without any iiidica 
tion of their age or class ; and two l»y neg¬ 
lecting to write out the pre.scribed subject 
—one of them sending instead Jobx.xiii., 
and the otlier Psalm iii. 

M«any of the accompanying letters men 
tinned facts alike of pleasant and mournful 
interest. For instance, one lad states : “ I 
have had to stand to w rite the P.sal!ii. I 
am a cripple, and am fastened to a splint 
so that I can’t bend my body or the injured 
W. I’ve been ttve months in hospital, 
w here I underwent four operations. 1 was- 
so w'eak when I came out that I could 
hardly lift a dinner-plate off the table, and 
I can’t sit on a chair Ijecause of the splint. 
When I’d written the first verse I had a. 
good mind to "ive it up, ray back ached so, 
but I managed bit by bit.” Bravo, brave 
young friend! May the comfort and 
strength of the glorious words of Davkl, 
upon which so many throughout the ages- 
have draw n in moments of trial and dan¬ 
ger, l)e yours to enjoy in hours of w’eaknesa 
and depression ! The father of another lad 
writes from New' Brunswick to certify that 
the writing was the unaided work of his. 
boy, aged twelve last May. He adds : “ I 
w'ish also to say that, from delicate health 
and defe<!tive vision, he has not been sent 
to 8cli(K)l, or educated as other b*)ys, but, 
by medical advice, has rather been kei)t 
from learning. Until he saw' your notice 
of the coiiiiietition he w’as unable to write 
intelligently ; but he immediately set !«► 
Avork of his own notion, rather against than 
with any encouragement on our part, and 
in the face of many and oflen-rei>eated 
failure.s, struggled on by himself until the 
accomjianying is the result. . . . We have, 
therefore, to thank the Boy’s Ow’N Paper 
that our little boy is able to A^ rite at all—and 
this we mo.st heartily do.” Then a competi¬ 
tor resident at Mogadar remarks: “Perliapa 
you will l)e surprised to receive this from 
the interior of Africa; but no, I doubt 
whether your valuable B. O. P. is unknow n 
any where now. I have it sent regularly to 
me from England, and need not assure you 
how' I enjoy it, or how' it is appreciated by 
all my friends here. ” But spa(^ will not 
allow' of our even referring to a tithe of the 
interesting letters received. 

We w'ill take the Senior Division first. 
This included a total of 339 copies sub¬ 
mitted to us, made up thus: For England, 
285; Scotland, 22; Ireland, 12; Wales, 8 ; 
Cape Tow’n, 2; Canada, 2; France, 3 ; 
Jamaica, 1 ; Morocco, 1 ; Isle of Man, 1 ; 
Jersey, 1; Guernsey, 1. 


Our Award is as follows :— 

Senior Division {ages 18 to 24). 

Prize—One Guinea. 

Henry Blakemore (aged 23), 15, Lichfield Street, 
Bilston, StafTuidshire. 

CERTIFICATES. 

[The names are arranged apprcfximately in order of 
merii.\ 

Arthur Andrew Melville, 27, Tillingham Street, 
Birraiugbam. 

J. D. Mayson, 49, Mayfield Road, Barking Road, 
Flaistow. 

Charles Henry Clayson, 2, Momlngton Terrace, 
Union Road, Leytouatone, Essex. 

Arthur Georqk Leighton, Rosemonnt, Blenheim 
Road, 8t. Anne’s Hill, Wowdborough Road, Nut- 
tingham. 

Henry .John Nott, High Street, Batheaston. 

James Robert Arrowsmiih, 7, Chestnut .Street, 
Darlington. 

W'lLLiAM Fukdrrio DlOGORY, Wilton Lo<lge, The 
Wergs, Tettenhall. 

lURE Shwbiqrr, 20, Oirdler’s Road, w. 




Walter Guy Miles, Ci-ome Lodge. Birdliurst Road. 
Hoatb Croydon 

F W. Shirley Gordon, l, StHe Villas, Wellesley 
Road, Guunersbury, w 

William Norris Midgley. W'inslow, Bucks. 

Alfred Newell Lane. 23, Elam Street, Canii^er- 
-well, s.E. 

William Henry Fkatherstonb, 8, Courthope 
Villas. Wimbledon, s.w. 

Mart Edith Du.ngry, Mount Hawke Vicarage, 
Scoirier, Cornwall. 

Vivian E. F. Morgan, 176, Dovercourt Road, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Septimus Connard, 125, Hampton Road, Southport. 

Thomas Elvyn Kershaw, 49, Sheriff Street, Roch¬ 
dale. 

Ellis Eeyser Yates, Phoenix Chambers Exchange, 
Liverpool. 

Benjamin H. MacKeleken, 13, Baggally Street, 
Burdett Road, Bow, b. 

John Aikman, Dun's Castle, Duns, N.B. 

George F. Wilson, 80, Lower Sloane Street, s.w. 

Edith Aehley Warner, is, Blessingtou Road, Lee, 
6.B. 

Bichard H. Britton, 37, St. John Street, Lord 
Mayor’s W^alk, York. 

Leon Corcos, Mogador, Morocco. 

Charles Fidler, New Square, Chesterfield. 

James H. Luxmork, Fore Street, Beeralstoo, Ro- 
borough, R.S.O., Devon. 

George Johnson, 7, Church Street, Back worth, near 
Newcastle-on-Tyiie. 

John H. B. Rowlatt, 6, Alma Terrace, Bosebank 
Road, HanweU, W. 

Arthur Chipps, ll, Frogmoor Gardens, High Wy¬ 
combe. 

Christopher W'illiam Echtk, 5, Miller's Lane, 
Byker, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Sarah Samuel, Cranbrook Road Board School, 
Bethnal Green, E. 

William Foster, 6, Silver Hall Place, lalewnrth. 

Henrietta Harper Martin, Carron Hall, Pear 
Tree Grove P. O., Jamaica, West Judies. 

Robert Slimmon Glover, Bank of Scotland, Gate- 
house-on-Flcet. 

Edward Hastings Smith, 1, Suffolk Villas, Arra- 
ROD Road, Twickenham. 

John Thomas Dickinson, Jun., 76, Lincoln Road 
East, Peterborough, Northants. 

Alice M. Lott, ISl, Church Road, Islington. 

John S. Varley, 41, Regent Street, Bacup. 

Thomas Wilkinson, liversedge, Yorkshire. 

Katie Quick, 86, Redland Road, Bristol. 

Emma Gertrudf. Herbert, 95, Peascod Street, 
Windsor. 

ALFRED Evans, 23, Spring Street, Brighton. 

George William Beeves, 47, Bell Street, Henley- 
on-Thames. 

John Edward Kershaw, lO, Gresley Bead, Horn- 
aey Lane, n. 

John Greig, Douglaafleld, by Dundee. Scotland. 

Alice Eva Devonshire, 34. Mallinson Road, 
Wanilsworth, s.w. 

JBEDERICK Wynn Hrllings, Cemetery Lodge, Ipa- 
wicb. 

H. W. Davies, 6, Frederick Street, Llanelly. 

H. ALGAR, Heybridge, near Maldon. 

Montague Donald Seaton, Chasetown Vicarage, 
Bear Walsall. 

William Alexander Greig. Randall’s Park, 
Leatherhead, Surrey. 

Egbert ^Iilton Williams, 81, Royal Road, Ken- 
nington, s.E. 

William Bryce, 0, Christchurch Road, Hampstead, 

K.W. 

Griffith Caradoo Rees, 98, Westboume Road, 
Birkenhead. 

George Pbskett, I^iaton, Suffolk. 

A. W, G. D. McKlLLianr, Inverkeithing, Banffshire, 
N.B. 

George Charles Newby, l, Ellison Villas, Bardes, 
s.w, 

ALEXANDER MoKnight, Bridge End, Dalmellington, 
Ayrshire. 

Maurice Charles, 87, Cromwell Road, Peter¬ 
borough. 

Lilian Watts, 8, Flora Street, King Richard's Road, 
Leicester. 

William Woodman Davy, 25, Friar’s Walk, Lowes, 
Sussex. 

Ernest F. Vowles, 69, York Road, Montpelier, 
Bristol 

William J. smith, 20, Victoria Dwellings, Clerken- 
well Road, B.C. 

C. P. Wilkes, lO, Edward Street, Hampstead Road, 

M.w. 

Jakes Walter Blackmore, l, .Market Street, 
Devonport. 

Thomas Ogden, 2, Foss Bridge, York. 

CttOKGB Gamrson, 28, Margaret Street, Beverley 
Boad, Hull. 


l^lie Soy’^ OwD l^aper. 


Arthur S. Richardson, Caldwell, near South 
Shields. 

John Edward Heid, School House, Long Stowe, 
Camba 

Minnie E. Cooke, 67, Chester Road Kidderminster. 

WILLI.\M Sutton Tansley, 25, Holland Road, Hove, 
Brightou 

James Stewart, 18, William Street, Greenhead, 
Glasgow. 

WiT.LiAM Allen Broadhead, 207, High Street. 
Camden Town. 

Alfred Stanley Haile, 81, Crof ton Road, Caml>er- 
well. 

William Sudden, 9, Celtic Street, Princes Road. 
Liverp«nil. 

John William Kent Veruen, 31, The Avenue, 
Minehead, Somersetshire. 

Charles T. Edwards, 2, Graham Place, Dundee. 

William K. Schiele, Ilighfield, Sale. 

Percy Trott, 27, Worsley Road, Caiinliall Road, 
Leytonstone. E. 

John Howitson Wiooett, 19, Adderley Street, Cape 
Town, South Africa. 

Ernest Gilbert Bick, 149, Grove Road, Bow, k. 

John Fowler, Longslow Road, Market Drayton, 
Salop. 

David William Sluter, Birmingham Street, Hales 
Owen, Worcesterehire. 

Edward James Davies, 85, Gladstone Street, St. 
George’s Road, Southwark. 

Ewart G. West, Lyndencote, Lllllngton Road, 
Leamington. 

Hknp.y Edwards, Soutbsea, ne»r Wre.\liara, North 
Wales. 

William .Tohn White, so, Eland Road, Lavender 
Hill, S.W'. 

Henry Ernest Bryning, 68, Prince of Wales’s 
Road, Norwich. 

Arthur C. Hobbs, 26. Harriet Street, Higher 
Broughton, .Manchester. 

Herbert Tredwkll, ll), Sewerby Street, Moss Side, 
Manchester. 

Reginald Tidcombe, 97, Richmond Road, Barton 
Hill, Bristol, 

Rose Akmfikld, 14, Archer Street, Biyswaier, w. 

John Philups Gray, Jun., 10, Green Street, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Archibald Bensted, lOO, High Street. Sitting- 
bourne. 

Harold Senior, Prospect House, Goole, Yorkshire. 

Edward John Tapping, Hayes Town, Middlesex. 

Arthur Wilfred Bkrmingiiam. 17, Nile Street, 
Ashton under-Lyme, near Manchester. 

Alfred Edwari> Watt, 116, North Fiwlerick Street. 
Glasgow, 

Harry william Lee, 74, Llnnell Road, Camber¬ 
well, s.E. 

William J. B. Willis, 31, Iiondesborough Road, 
Falsgrave. Scarborough. 

Ellen M. Dennison, East Ham. Essex. 

Florence Editha Jones, St. David’s Road, Aberyst- 
with, Wales. 

Arthur Harry Everett, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Thomas John Thomas, The Grammar and Colle¬ 
giate School, Coed Gwydryii, Waenfawr, near 
Carnarvon, North Wales. 

John Lanodon, Wivellscombe, Somerset. 

William Horby, Kimsbury House, Upton St. Leo¬ 
nards, Gloucestershire. 

William I.knry Mills, 86, New Street, Wellington, 
Salop. 

Frederick Henry Mills, 109, Bouverie Road, 
Stoke Newington, N. 

Benjamin H. Hill, 6, Amott Road, Peckham Rye, 
S.K. 

Alfred Joseph Simms, 19, Southflelds Road, Wands¬ 
worth, s.w. 

Geouok CHARLF.S HELLING, 884, New CroM Road, 
8.E. 

William Edwards, 22 , Brecon Road, Merthyr 
Tydvil. 

Alexander Richards, 90. Arthur Road, Brixton, 

s.w. 

Charles T. Taylor, 87, Forest Lane, Stratford, e. 

Frank Chappell, Eastover, Bridgwater, Somerset. 

Herbert Charles Kirby, 1 , Lewisham Park Cres¬ 
cent. 

Norman Brough, 80, Brooklaud Road, Stonycroft, 
Liverpool. 

ALFRED Rogers, Elm CottagM, Nottingham. 

Frank Innous, Melrose Villa, Applegarth Road, 
Brook Green, w. 

Herbert William Bull, 74, Asylum Road, Peck- 
ham, s.E. 

Alfred W. Kendall, ll, Sydney Street, Plymouth. 

James William Mein, 20 , Simpson Street, New¬ 
castle-on-Tyne. 

E. J. G. J. Scammkll, 16, Babmacs Mews, Jermyn 
Street, s.w. 

Edward J. W. Nkate, High Street. Pewsey, Wilts. 

Robert Thomson, Oakfield, Cathcart, near Glasgow. 


m 


Robert Carmichael, 80, Port Street, Stirling, N.B. 

Fked Saunders Evkuktt, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

William Thomas Stevens, 1, Fountain Buildings. 
Bath, .Somerset. 

Frederick I'Iia.ncis Julian, Mount Charles, St. 

Auntcll, «'f)rn\vall. 

A. Richardson, Park View, Tunbridge. 

Henry Jamks Byre.s, 63, North Bruadford, Aber¬ 
deen, Scotland. 

Edward Robert Mark, 81, Clifton Street, South 
Lambeth, s.w. 

Enoch Alan Eynon, 75, Gladstone Street, Peter- 
boroiis;h. 

Jessie A. Aswell, Board School, New Milford, 
Veiiibroki. 

William Babbington Magknnis. Town Office, 
Uiteiihage, Cape Colony. 

George Brown Penrose, 17, Mermacnddle Street. 
St. Austell, Cornwall. 

Joseph gloss Mantripp, Market Place, 8 waff ham, 
Norfolk. 

Thomas Patmore, 51, Hart's Lane, e. 

Albert H. Bazin, 38, Wells Street, Hackney, f.. 

Alfred Levick, 18, Dame Street, Islington, N. 

Frederick John Matthews, The Mount. Pleshey, 
near Chelmsford. 

Cornelius Pickstone, 131, Stand Lane, Radcliffe, 
near Manchester, 

James Arthur Worsdell, 17, Kempsford Road, 
Kennington Road, s.E. 

Sydney Hollands, 37, Chichester Place, Brighton. 

Herbert J. groves, Sunbury Common, Sunbury- 
on-Thames. 

Samuel Henry Newton, 10, Mantua Street, Clap- 
ham Junction. 

Francis Edward Ashford, 79, Spencer Street. 

• Birmingham. 

Arthur Thackrah, 12, Spring Road, Headingley. 
Leeds. 

George William Ridoutt, Royal Beach Mansions 
Hotel, Sonthsea, 

Jessie Kathleen Giles, Cher Monsieur Penraut, 
Jiige de Pai.v, A St. Germain Laval, Loire, Prance. 

Charles James Williams. 35, Caroline Place, Hull. 

Alexandki: Smith, 47, Mary Street, Uightowu, 
Manebestor. 

Herbert Sandoe, 2, The Limes, Hornyold Road, 
Malvern, 

Florence Hillary, 159, Brooke Road, Clapton. 

Charles Godfrey Hall, Alric House, Harold Rond, 
Margate. 

Thomas Hawson, West Melton, Rotherham. 

Frederick W. Taylor, 11, Wheeler Street, Stour¬ 
bridge, Worcestershire. 

Henry C. Heath, Coombe Park, S. Mary Church, 
Torquay. 

John Crombik, 06, High street, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

Ernest Albert Jambs, 2, Ferndale, George Street 
West, Birmingham. 

Mathildk Brun, Barrack Houoe, Cahir, co. Tippe¬ 
rary, Ireland. 

Ella B. Vickkuman, 89, Mill Street, Kiddennlnater. 

Campbell Hamilton Monro, 7, Magdala Terrace, 
New Charlton, Kent. 

John Arthur Woodcock, 176, Broad Lane, Brook 
Hill, Sheffield. 

John Henry Taylor, 2, West Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

Charles Samuel Gilman, 25, George Street, Swan¬ 
sea. 

Ernest Edward Bland, 7, Aberdeen Road, High¬ 
bury, N. 

Charles Henry Bicknell, 18, Eldon Street, South- 
sea. 

Bernard Lawson, 1, Keith Place, Easter Road,. 
£<.Uul)nrgh. 

M. T. Crawford, 21, Windsor Street, Ediuburgh. 

Joseph Jones Irons, Ironstone Lodge, Bellahouston, 
near Glasgow. 

George Henry Saybbs, 1 and 2, Mercery Lane, 
Canterbury. 

John Mason, 55, Elizabeth Street, Cheetham, Man¬ 
chester. 

Herbert Maurice Sayers, 1 and 2 , Mercery Lane,. 
Canterbuiy. 

Walter John Price, 82, Soho Hill, Birmingham. 

Henry Elsbury Winter, Stratford-sub-Castle, 
Salisbury. 

Henry Morell, 76, Baldwin Street, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Amy L. Fowler, 65, London Rood, Brighton. 

William Smith, 4, Duke Street, Bolton Street, 
Choricy, Lancashire. 

Arthur Bingham Watson, 16, Bridge Road, Ham¬ 
mersmith, w. 

George Henry Scott, Bank House, Millom. 

Robert Gray, 61, Oswald Street, Bridgeton, 
Glasgow. 

Samuel Eklev, 36, Paradise Square, Oxford, 

Frank J. Allibon, 9, Upper Camden Place. Bath,. 
Somersetshire. 




An Egg-«traordinary Notion I 

[Here is a new nie for eggs! All that if needed is—a pen or pencil, a few eggs or egg-fhella, a very little artistic talent, with a few 
ideas,” and there you are i II also furnished with a gum-pot, pair of scissors, and some paper, there need be 

no difEUmlty about the frills, etc.] 
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MODEL-TACHTINO IN 1887 AND 1888. 



I N 1887 model-vaohtint took another step 
upwards so far aa official recojpiition ia 
coucemed, and official reco^j^nition is an im¬ 
portant matter. Model-vachtamen want 
pondK to sail on juat aa cricketers and foot- 
IaU* players want pitcliea to play on, and 
these cannot be obtained witliout perniia- 
*•1011 of the authorities in chaise of our 
larka and recreation-trounda. The cor¬ 
porate mind ia much influenced by prece¬ 
dent, and every recognition won makes the 
onward mth the easier. In 1886 the Ser¬ 
pentine Club, thanka to the Prince of Wales, 
obtained the consent of the Ranger of Hyde 
Park to their erecting their boathouse by 
the Serpentine, and the Clapham Club won 
their way into the good graces of the Metro¬ 
politan Hoard of Works, ao aa to get their 
Long Pond mode comfortable for them. In 
1887 the London Club laid siege to the 
l)epartment of Woods and Forests and 
obtained the almost unhoped-for privilege 
of a boathouse in Kensington Gardens 1 
An excellent house it is, long and roomy, 
by the side of Kensington Palace wall, and 
providing ai*coiiiniodation not only for the 
London, but for the Model Vaclit-Sailing 
Association and the George, ao that the 
frwjuenters of the Round Pond are now* at 
iheir ease. Whose turn will it be next, w'e 
wonder? Portsmouth got its lake specially 
made for it at Southsea, Llandudno lias haH 
its |>ool mode for it by the Town Commis- 
f'ionera, and Guern.sey not only made its 
I^ond specially, but had the "Governor’s 
daughter to o|>en it and start the first 
rruise. Which of the many corporations 
to whom model-yachtsmen are aliout to 
appeal this year will furnish further prece¬ 
dents to convince the reluctant ? 

In 1887 ponds were not at their Vest. It 
was a dr>* season, and water evai>orate<l at 
an alarming rate. The season was indeed 
chiefly distinguished by the shallowness of 
ftonds and the plentiful crop of Thistles that 
f*pning up on the shallow w'aters—most of 
them to meet the same sad tate as their dis¬ 
tinguished namesake. The America cup 
was given for the encouragement of yacht¬ 


ing in America; it certainly lias 
(lone much towards encouraging 
iiKMlel-yacliting in Hritain. 

The event of 1888 will le the 
ado])tion of .sail area ineasure- 
iiient. The 17^10 rule was not an 
e^y (me to build to, and the 
simpler measurement has a great 
advantage to start with. It i.s not an easy 
thing to alter a hull that does not exactly 
float to the water-line of the design, but 
with spars and sails alteration is easy. 
The new Y.R.A. rule is as follows: “The 
rating of every yacht entered to sail in 
a race shall be ascertained by multiplying 
the sail area bv the length on the load 
water-line, and dividing the product by six 
thousand. The length shall lie taken "in a 
straight line from the fore end to the after 
end of the load water-line, provided always 
that if any iiart of the stem or Hteni-]Kjet, or 
other jiart of the vessel below* the load w’ater- 
line, project beyond the length taken as 
mentioned, such projection or projections 
shall, for the purpises of the rule, be added 
to the length taken as stated, and pieces of 
any fonn cut out of the stem, stem-fioHt, or 
fair-line of the ridge of the counter, with 
the intention of shortening tlie load water¬ 
line, shall not be allowed for in measure¬ 
ment of length, if at or immediately below 
the load-line, nor above, if within half an 
inch of the w’ater level. ” 

How* to get the sail area is the question. 
The plan adopted by the Yacht Racing 
Association to divide the canva-s into a 
series of triangles, and obtain the area by 
the w*ell-known rule of mensuration, that a 
triangle’s area is half its base multiplied by 
its perpendicular height. Thus, to get the 
area of the mainsail, you draw* a line from 
the onthaol sheave on the mainboom to the 
thnmt of the gafT, thus getting two tri¬ 
angles. From the throat of the gatt you 
draw* a line perpendicular to the after 
leach of the sail, and the length of tliis 
line in inches multiplied by half the length 
of the leach in inches will give you the area 
in inches of the triangle. The area of the 
inner triangle is got in a similar manner, by 
draw'ing your peipendicular from the tack 
(where the boom is hung to the mast) to the 
dividing line you have drawn from clew to 
gaff throat. Half this dividing line multi¬ 
plied by the perpendicular will give you 
the area of the inner triangle. Another and 
a simpler plan is to divide the sail into tri- 
I angle.H by a line draw'n from jieak to tack, 
and as the base is then common to the two 
triangles, to add the tw*o fierpendiculars and 
multiply by half the Iiasefor the area of the 
trapezium. By a similar employment of two 


triangles the area of the yard topsail is 
obtained ; a jib-header, lieinga triangle, re- 
(juires no cutting up. Headsails are easily 
measured, it lioing assumed that theymako 
one triangle, whose liase extends from the 
to(isail halliard-hlock to the bow'sprit end, 
and vvluise two sides are the ma.st from the 
halliard-block to the deck, and the line 
from thence to the end of the bowsprit out- 
Inmrd. There is a limit as to spinnakers, 
for if the length of the spinnaker-lxxim 
exc^eeds the (listance from the mast to 
the bow'sprit end, the boom is to be taken 
as the base of the triangle for the measure¬ 
ment of the headsails. With models 
this will rarely apply, for no model 
could sail with such a huge spinnaker. 
The reason the spinnaker is given in when 
the boom cannot be made to extend beyond 
the bow*8prit end, is that when a spinnaker 
is used headsails do no w’ork These 
measurements deal w ith the sails of a cutter 
only ; the same system is applied to those 
of schooners and yaw ls. But w*e have said 
enough about measurement. Let us hope 
that the new* plan will have the desirm 
effect of simplifying the difficulties of the 
builder and giving him more latitude in 
design. 

And now* for our annual summary of the 
doings of the chief clubs. The Albert 
Club, of Hull, continued in prosperitv, and 
reap^ much benefit from the alterations to 
their pond. No less than twenty-tw'o 30-ton 
matches were saileil—one of them, of course, 
for the “Jubilee Prize.” Sixteen 20-ton 
matches, and five 10-ton matches completed 
the recoil. The Anglesey season seems to 
have been chieflv marked by the Jubilee- 
regatta, in which the prizes were won by 
the Llandudno boats. The features of the- 
Clapham season were the constant vic¬ 
tories of Peg among the 7-tonner8, the- 
Huccesses of Brisk among the fives, and 
of Coronet among the threes—all of them 
new Ijoats. At the annual whole-day 
regatta in September the entries were 
more numerous than ever, and the usual 
fine weather ensured the usual success. 
The liest boats of the year came to the 
front, and proved the correctness of the- 
results of tlie ordinary matches. In the 
7 ton contest the invincible Peg was first, 
with Fox second and Latona third ; in the 
6-ton Brisk was first, with Electric second 
and Edith third ; in the 3-ton match Coronet 
was not entered, and the w*inner turned up 
in (vriffin. With 1888 Clapham follows the 
Y.R.A. in their (diange of measurement, 
and aliandons the 1730 rule for sail area. 

But the Claphainites have discovered that 
if you take the length from the tip of the 
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bowsprit to the tip of the niainboom, and 
multiply it by half the height from the 
deck to the topsail halliaid-block, you will 
have the sail area of the ship as nearly 
as possible. The area thus obtained ought 
to be slightl-y un<ler that got from Y.R.A. 
series of triangles, so that the error is on 
the safe side, and the practical value of so 
ready a reckoner will be appreciated by the 
non-mathematical. 

On the same water as the Clapham, sail¬ 
ing tens and sevens and fives, there M^as 
formeti during 1887 anotlier club, the f>c»r- 
inthian, which seems to have been ]>articu- 
larly busy, with the inevitable Thistle well 
to the fore. If we mistake not, however, 
the matches are sailed on the same days 
and at the same hours as tlu)se of the older 
club, which provokes mention of a dilH- 
culty experienced on other public waters. 
When two or more chilis are match-sailing 
on the same day there must lie a certain 
amount of fouling and confusion. Could 
not this be avoided? It is seldom that 
clubs sail all four or five Saturdays in a 
month. Could not some arrangement be 
come to between the clubs, by which cer¬ 
tain days .should l>e left to one club alone? 
Surely the fixture list could lie <lrawn up 
on a give-and-take ]»rinciple, which would 
prevent the mmd being crowded on one 
holiday and deserted the next. 


West Cowes, as usual, had its liest foot 
forwar<l for its regatta on Septemlier 6lh, 
and was favoureil with half a gale of wind, 
that put (piite as much pace on the craft as 
was comfortable for their owners. Cowes, 
unlike most other clubs, sails on the sea, 
and ratf*s its lM)ats by weight. Big boats 
they are. The first-class match at the 
regatta was won by Kelpie, a 58-tonner (or 
|>ounder, to s|)eak by the book), with Vectis, 
a 70-poiinder, second. In the second class, 
for boats not exceeding 4olh., Ethel, a 28, 
came with a rush at the finish, just iKjJiting 
Formosa, a .35; Avhile the biggest of the 
fleet, Guinevere, a 42, lost her mast in a 
squall. Among the third-class boats, under 
25, there was more disaster; “fierce hlcAV 
the gale, high heaved the sea, ” and only 
three of the boats got home. With the 
smaller craft, under lOlh., things were 
even more exciting. Says the official re¬ 
port: “These small models, none over 
two feet on the water-line, found the wind 
very strong as they ran before it, and 
at times their bows dived under to the 
mast, and left the counters and great rud¬ 
ders reared in the air like the flukes of a 
school of diving-whales. This was a very 
quaint effect.” Very ! And, with these 
models q^uaintly sailing, w’e will bid sweet 
Cowes adieu. 

{To he cofiUinued.) 


JUVENILE MUSICAL PRODIGIES. 


F or two months the London musical 
world was enraptured with the won¬ 
derful ability exhibited by Josef Hofmann, 
the lK)y pianist and composer. The great 
cities of the United States have since ])aid 
this youthful genius the same merited com¬ 
pliments. There is one peculiarity of Josef 
Hof man that is different from most of the 
famous composers, and that is, his won¬ 
derful technique, and still more wonderful 
artistic sentiment. He show's originality, 
which Ls the great essential in any profes¬ 
sion or vjKjation. He is not cramped or 
fettered wdth conventionalism, and this 
feature alone w'arrants a progressive and 
successful future. 

The greatest musicians of all ag^ have 
been what may be termed prodimes. I 
shall only give a few instances of wyhood 
genius in the musical life, w'hich relate to 
modem times. 

MOZART 

exhibited a genius for music when only 
three years old. His father, w'ho was 
fitting himself for the profession of the law, 
taught music to provide means for the sup¬ 
port of his family, and it was w hile he was 
mviiig lessons on the harpsichord to his 
3aughter, a girl of seven, that his boy’s 
Attention w'as immediately attracted. At 
the age of four he had learnwl to play 
flever^ minuets and other little nieces, and 
before he was five his parents ana acquaint¬ 
ances w'ere astonished at his proficiency. 
One of the friends of his childhood said 
that no games or plays pleased liim unless 
they W'ere accompanied by music. In the 
Mozfirteum at Salzburg is the exercise-Ixiok 
in wdiich .some of his boyish musical W'ork 
is pre-erved. And yet, with all of this 
passion, his acuteness of hearing was so 
great that he could not as a child Ixsar the 
sound of a trumpet, and once, w'hen his 
fatlier put him to the test, the sensitive 
boy w'as taken with violent spasms. His 
musical knowledge and skill soon increased 
so much that he w'as able to play almost 
everything at sight. 

In 1762, w hen the hoy w'as six years old, 
his father took him and his sister on a sort 
of starring tour. At Yieima he played 


liefore Francis i. and the Imperial Court, 
and during this visit, in the palace of the 
emperor, the young prodigy said to His 
Highnes.s, “ I am going to play one of your 
concertos, and you w'ill turn the leaves for 
me.” The pictures of Mozart and his little 
sister hang on the walls of the Mozarteum 
at this day. Goethe heard him, patronised 
him, and gave him words of splendid sup¬ 
port. Before he was ten years of age he 
nlayed the organ in the royal chaj>el at 
Versailles, and before the Court. He w'rote 
his first symphonies in London, and played 
at sight some of the most difficult pieces of 
Bach, Handel, and other great composers. 
When he was twelve years old he com¬ 
posed the music for the consecration of the 
Orphans’ Church, and conducted its per¬ 
formance in the presence of Joseph ii. and 
his Court. It is said that when lie played 
at Naples the audience w'ere so electrified 
that they believed his pow’er lay in a ring 
that he wore, and they compelled him to 
take it off and play w'ithont it. In 1770, 
when only sixteen years of age, he wrote 
his first opera, “ Mithridate.’” This was 
first performed at Milan, and his success 
was so flattering that from that day until 
his death he devoted his time to compo¬ 
sition, and we all know the result. He 
died young, only* thirty-six years of age, 
hut it is only of his boyhood genius that we 
now write. 

MENDELSSOHN. 

GoRthe, who had heard the juvenile per¬ 
formances of Mozart, listened to Mendels¬ 
sohn at the same age, and pronounced the 
genius of the latter to l)e superior to the 
former. He w'as l)orn in Hamburg, Feb. 
3rd, 1809. His father was a lianker, and 
his mother w'as a w'oman of splendid culture 
and education. She took the most devoted 
interest in the development of the lioy’s 
musical genius. On account of troubles 
causc^l by the French occupation of Ham¬ 
burg the family removed to Berlin when 
the boy Felix w'as only tw'o years old. 
There he and his sister Fanny received 
their first musical instruction from their 
mother. Their subsequent teachers were 
Mme. Bigot, Zelter, ajid Ludwig Bergen. 


Under such teachers the genius of the boy 
wonderfully developed. At the age of 
eight he astonished keen critics by liis per¬ 
formance on the pianoforte. He first played 
ill public Octolier 24tli, 1818, w hen he w'as 
hut nine years old, taking the ])ianoforte 
jm-rt in a trio by Wolff. The next year he 
entered the Ilerlin Singakadeinie" as an 
alto, and in the following year he Aston¬ 
ished all by his Avonderful facility in com- 
jiosition. In that one year he produced 
over fifty pieces, including songs, piano¬ 
forte sonatAs, a trio for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello, a sonata for violin and 
pianoforte, pieces for the organ, and a little 
dramatic piece in three scenes. 

At the age of twelve he had written tw’O 
operAs, liesides an immense quantity of 
otiier music. It w as at this I! me that he 
visited Ga?the at Weimar, and spent six¬ 
teen days wdth him. His teacher Zelter 
accompanied him. Moscheles, who aaw 
him at his house when Felix avas fifteen 
years of age, Avrote, “ This is a family, the 
like of which I ha\’^e never known. Felix, 
a boy of fifteen, is a phenomenon. What 
are all prodigies as compared Avith him? 
Gifted children, hut nothing else. This 
Felix Mendels.solin is already a mature 
artist, and yet hut fifteen years old.” At 
sixteen the l>oy w’ent with his father to 
Paris, Avhere he met Rossini and Meyer¬ 
beer, and became intimate Avith Hummel, 
Rode, Balliot, and other celebrated artists, 
and here he finished liis overture to Shake¬ 
speare’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
This AVAs Avhen he avas seventeen and a 
half years old, and when the musical Avorld 
received this masterpiece Felix Avas no 
longer a boy, except in years. His fame 
Avas acknoAvledged; he w’as a finished 
artist He died at the early age of thirty- 
eight, but the great composer of the cen¬ 
tury. (To he continued.) 


THE “BOY’S OWN” HOME OF 
REST FOR WORKING BOYS. 

IConiriimtione received up io February TOth^ 1888.1 


£ 8. d. 

Brought forward .. .. 548 16 

December 15.—Collected by Albert Ring 
(Auckland, N.Z.), 13a. 6d.; C. Andrew, 

18.0 14 6 

December 17.—Collected by Owen Tindall, 
lOs.; Collected by A. £. Swann, 3s. 6d. 0 13 6 

December 20.—Collected by N. K. Fortes- 
cue .100 

December 28.—J. H. N (aiked for card, 

bnt gave no address) .0 10 

December 29.—Collected by Mrs. Grubbe 0 10 0 

December 31. — G. H. T. MUhlhaiisv, 

28. 6d.; Collected toy A. J. Jacobs, 

18 4d.0 3 10 


1888. 

January 4.—Collected by F. Simmons. 

Is. 5d.; Collected l)y Bernard Head, 

16s.6d.; Collected toyH.R. Ramshotham 
(can you send us the number of your 
card f), 308. 4d.; Collected by J. T. 

Wardlaw, 15s. 6d.3 2 9 

January 7.—Collected by J. J. Nicholson 0 .j 0 

January 11.—Collected by Herbert W. 

Bullock, £1188. 0F».: Collected by R J. 

Organ, 8s. 2d. .2 1 

January 21.—Collected by John Masters, 

5«. 4<1.; W. Hubert Powell, 8s. 6d.; R .J. 

Cave, Is.; Collected by A. R Wannan, 

28. Sd.0 17 1 

January 31.—Collected by A. Parsons 

(Oswestry).0 18 

February 7.—Collected l)y John L. Black, 

3s. 6d.; Collected by G. Hnngerford 
Penniddock, 78. 6d.; W. Edwardson, Is.; 

Collected by G. R. Blades, lOs. 12 0 

February 20.—Collected by P. 0. R. Stone 0 10 


Carried forward .. .. X*550 9 10 


Collecting Cards may still be had. Tt is parti¬ 
cularly requested that all cards which have l>eeu 
out more than a month must be returned imme 
diately. Readers wishing to continue the good work 
will gladly be supplied with fresh cards 
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THE ABT OF VEHTBILOaUISM. 

WITH PLAIN PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS, BY WHICH THE VARIOUS “VOICES” MAY BE ACQUIRED 

IN A FEW WEEKS.* 

By a Professor of the Art. 


A t the present day, when every schoolboy 
is more or less a conjuror, and any one 
possessed of a few pounds can obtain the 
most elalmrate “tricks” that are being 
continually invented by the ingenious 
4urtistes and ex|^nents of the magic art, it 
is rather surprising that its sister accom¬ 
plishment, “ Ventnhxiuism ”—an art now, 
as ever, <|uite as mystifying and equally 
entertaining—is so little understood. It is 
true that since the rage for mechanical 
figures, there are more professional ven¬ 
triloquists, so called, than there used to be, 
but although a performance with these 
figures is very amusing, it is not, strictly 
speaking, ventriloquism; and many of 
tnese entertainers who cause roars of 
laughter with their “ wooden - headed 
family,” could not give a really good ven- 
triloquial entertainment, pure and simple, 
because they have neglected to study the 
art. 

Yet it is in the power of nearly every one 
to attain more or less proficiency as a ven¬ 
triloquist, and in the following pages I 
shall endeavour to give, as clearly as pos¬ 
sible, instructions by which this coveted 
art may he acquired. 

It is a well-known thing, that to learn 
any art or accomplishment thoroughly it is 
necessary to begin at tiie beginning. Ven¬ 
triloquism is no exception to this rule, and 
those who wish to acquire it must thoroughly 
master the early lessons l)efore they at¬ 
tempt anything further. This advice can¬ 
not oe too often repeated, as I have known 
many persons who would have been suc- 
sessful fail because they neglected it. 
They wanted to get on too fast, and in 
their hurry passed over lightly that which 
they shonla have thoroughly mastered 
before leaving. Let the student remember 


* For other articles on Ventriloqnlsni, see back 
Tols. of the B.O.P.—Ed. 


PART I.—INTRODUCTION. 

that he must “ learn to walk before he can 
run.” Let him practise one thing ata time, 
and attemjit notiiing else until he is ])erfect 
in it. It may seem dry work, but let him 
only persevere and he will be rewarded for 
his pains. 

In the first place it will be advisable to 
state clearly what Ventriloquism is. There 
is a CTeat deal of misunderstanding about 
it. The prevailing idea is that the ven¬ 
triloquist “throws his voice” in the 
direction in which he wishes it to sound. 
This is altogether wrong, and a little serious 
thought would convince anyone that it is so; 
but it is just for the want of this serious 
tholight that persons remain in ignorance 
about it. They accept the theory and 
trouble their heads no further on the 
matter. That this idea is held by the 
majority of people is certain ; indeed, I 
have been asked to do the most astonishing 
things sometimes. A gentlem.an, and an 
educated man, once asked me to throw my 
voice into his pocket, and I had some diffi¬ 
culty in making him understand why I 
could not do this. 

Perhaps some reader will say, How is it 
that when a ventriloquist calls to some 
imaginary person, say under the floor, the 
answ'ering voice comes from under the 
floor ? I say that the voice does not come 
from under the floor. If the ventriloquist 
is a good ijerformer the voice appears to 
come from under the floor, I admit; but in 
reality it is not so. The secret of the art 
lies in the correct imitation of a sound as it is 
heard after travelling from a distance; and 
the effect of the voice appearing to come 
from under the floor is obtained by the skill 
of the artiste in proiiucing a sound exactly 
resembling a person sjieaking in that direc¬ 
tion, as it would be heard after coming 
through the floor. 

There is another idea very general about 
Ventriloquism. It is thought that a special 


gift is necessary. This, to a certain extent, 
18 correct, as natural (qualifications are ne¬ 
cessary to become proficient in any calling. 
One man is naturally a mechanic, while 
another is more fitted for a lawyer; this 
man would succeed best as a farmer, while 
that man would get on better as a vocalist 
or a musician. 

But it is not exactly in these qualifica¬ 
tions that the gift necessary is supposed to 
exist. It is imagined that a peculiar forma¬ 
tion of the throat and vocal mechanism is 
requisite. This is also wrong. The lun^ 
and other vocal organs should be in a sound, 
natural, healthy state. If this is the case, 
all that is required, when the following in¬ 
structions are learned, is practice and per¬ 
severance, without which nothing can be 
accximplished. 

One other remark I should like to make 
here, and it is neces.8ary that the intending 
student should understand it before he com¬ 
mences practice. Avoid straining after 
effect. It a certain sound or voice cannot lie 
obtainecl at first, easily, which is likely to 
be the case, do not strain to get it, but jirac- 
tise gently until it can be produced easily. 
This advice cannot be too o*^en repeated, as 
beginners are likely to forget it. 

When a person takes up a brass instru¬ 
ment—say a comet—for the first time, and 
tries to sound a note on it, he puffs out his 
cheeks and blows with all his might; but 
every one that can play a comet knows 
that this is a mistake. If it required all 
that amount of force to blow a note, what 
would it reejuire for a long tune? 

I once heard a comet player say to a 
learner whom he was teaching, “Do not 
blow hard, blow gently, if it takes you a 
week to get a note ! ” I make exactly the 
same remark to the student of Ventrilo¬ 
quism—Do not strain ! practise gently, and 
I»ereevere in your practice, and you will be 
rewarded with success. 

(-7o be cotUintud.) 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH 


T int PioBON Loft.—Y ou will have made a good 
oommeiK^iiient in pairing; and, if the weather 
is fairly good, things ought to be going on quite 
swimmingly. Even young beginners will have found 
out by now, peril ape, the meaning of the word 
** squeaker,” and many other of the myeterios of a 
pigeonloft. 

Tw beginners, however, wc may here give a few 
wortls of advice, We should say. begin with the 
more ordinary kinds, such an fantails, tumblers, or 
«ven rocks or runts, as they are sometimes called. 
Having gained some experience, you can take a 
higher flight into the realms of fancy birds, and 
ttieir name is legion. Tumblers are really charming 
pigeons; and. if you go in for flying them, what can 
he better f They are not ilear, to commence with—say 
3s. 6d. a pair; they are excellent l)ree<ler8, and nut 
apt to go on the sick-list. Pouters are of course very 
handsome and amusing pets. But it will l>e liest at 
first to choose one breed—not more—and stick to 
tills for a time. 

Feod for Pujeons. - -This is a constantly-recurring 
question in our correspondence. Here you are. 
Write it on a card, and hang it up. Beans (small 
sertyX tares, tick beans, barley, rice (paddy), smaller 
Indian com, wheat (in summer), hemp sparingly in 
win ter. 

You must have regular hoppers for the grains, 
though a handful or two may be scattered about. 
You must have fountains for clean water; renew it 
daily, and do not stand it in the sun. 


APRIL. 

Grains must be the best, not dnsty and not old : a 
bath in summer, in the aviary or flight, twice a week. 

Green food in summer. 

See that during the breeding-time the birds have a 
constant supply : look to the hoppers in the eveninir. 
If you do not do so, the mothers will be weak; and, 
as they feed the squeakers from their stomachs, what 
can you expect except weakly young ones, or even to 
And them dead ? 

Breeding. — Get your stock fr.mi well-known 
fanciers; name.s are to be found In prire-list of any 
show, and you have only to write and enclose stamps 
I to the secretary—say sixpence in stamps. 

Pedigree stock should he got, young and strong 
and bouncing birds, VVe tolil you before how to 
pair. Do not put them together till well acquainted, 
say in two or three days’ time. You can make pair¬ 
ing-pens by putting a mesh-wire partition in a large 
breeding-pen. 

After mating (the nest having already been ar¬ 
ranged), you may expect the first egg in the evening, 
about the end of, say, five or six days. Take this 
carefully away till the third day. when, the other 
having been depoaited, place the first back, and in¬ 
cubation begins, so that in ten to twelve days the 
young are hatched. Pitiable-looking, blind, fluffy 
things. But all this soon comes right, only feed the 
parents well. 

We will give more hints next month. Keep your 
loft very clean, and do not forget gravel, nor the 
digestive mixture called salt-cat 


The Poultry Run.—R« ad last month’s Doings 
over again, please; draw inferences, and make notes 
and good resolutions. I’his month, Ilka that which 
has gone, must Ihj a busy one. Any neglect of a sit¬ 
ting hen, or of chickens after they are hatched, is 
fatal to success. It is a good plan to mix bone-dust 
with the fo<Hl of chickens and growing birds, llils 
hone meal may be ordered through any grocer from 
Spratt’s Patent. 

All kinds of grains may be used, but there is not 
much tliat can beat good sound oats. For the soft 
food in the morning—given mo<lerately warm if the 
weather be inclement—a goo<l mixture is made by 
boiling the small potatoes that w’ould otherwise be 
thrown away, and mashing them ; then put some 
oatmeal and bran in, and, if you can niTonl it, some 
milk—even buttermilk would do—but the mesa must 
not bo thin. 

Keep your fowl-house clean. See If any repairs 
are needed. Bew'are of leakage. Thatch makes an 
excellent roof for a fowl-house. Now would lie a 
g«>od time to lime wash, as the incoming summer may 
be hot and unhealtliy. 

The Aviary.—Y our birds ought to l>e doing well 
now—milted and merry. Feed very well, and set- 
that what yon give them is not sour, or assuredly 
yon will have disease. Clean sand and a morsel of 
greenstuff, (diickw'eed or groundsel must not be 
forgotten. The birds while breeding should be kept 
in a room where quiet may bo ensured. It is not 
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continuous, natural noises that frighten a hen, hut 
sudden sounds—slamming of doors, etc. : while the 
opening of an umbrella in a room, or the shaking of 
a garment, is very startling. We have known birds 
te^bly scared at the tearing of a piece of cotton—a 
noise that ladies often have to make when sewing. 
There would bo no objection to ket>ping breeding- 
cages in your bedroom, if you have them very clean, 
and if your room is well-ventilated. Beware of cold 
and draughts. Next mouth canaries will have first 
place. 

The Rabbitry.—W e hope that most of our bunny- 
boys have already profited by the hints we gave in 
recent numbers. The liutches will now be out of 
doors, and the rabbits ought to have a run out on 
the gravel or gniss often on fine days. They very I 
much enjoy such freedom, uud soou come to look all i 


the better for it. Wire-mesh is so cheap now that 
any boy may have a rabbit-court. If you have sucli 
an enclosure, the hutch di^ors may be left open ; the 
bunnies will run in when it is cold or wet. 

The Bek World.—L ike the l)ees themselves, boj's 
must be busy this month, if they have an eye to 
honey and future swarm.s. Flowers are out and or¬ 
chards in bloom ; yet wild, west winds may be blow- 
inv, so that feeding may still be a necessity. Water, 
too, must be remembered. Look after weak or 
queenless hives. Get ready supers. Keep all clean 
and clear around your hives, i»ermitting no weeds to 
grow. Study your subjects from books, and visit 
thinking people who keep bees, and try to gather 
hints. 

The Kennel.—A ll boys who keep dogs should 


read again the series Dr Gordon Stables, R.N., wrote 
in these columns a short time back. 

The Kitchen Garden —You can get all your 
principal crops now. if you have not already done so 
It is not too late, of course to plant potatoes. Keep 
your hoe in hand. Sow' more peas, and in rotation 
lettuces in drills for transplanting Sow greens for 
planting out Get your vegetable-marrow beds 
ready. Bo not make them high, or your crop will be 
a failure should it happen to be a hot, dry summer. 

The Flower and Winixiw Gardens. — Sow 
annuals. Trim lawns, borders, edging, and walks. 
Take up spring flowers w’heu done blooming, and put 
them away iu a bed where, however, they will not 
be forgotten. Towards the end of the month you 
can plant geraniums, calceolarias, etc., in window- 
boxes, but do not be in too great a hurry with beds. 



W. O. Wilson.—W e are much interested in your 
letter, and, in order to show that we appreciate It, 
we quote from it freely : “ Don’t you think it is 
aw'fully funny that I should have chanced to read 
the article on ‘Sundials and their Mottoes' in the 
B. O. P. August numl)er while stayiug at thi' 
place, s you know there is allusion in the article 
to a sundial in St. Mar)'’8, Scilly? This morning, 
after having read about this sundial, I went up to 
the Star Castle to try to find out the old gun. 
When I got there a man show'ed me the way to 
Hugh House Hotel, where he said there used to be 
a gun with the dial on the muzzle. 

“I walked down to the hotel, and asked them 
there about this ^in. Tliey infoi-raed me that the 
gentleman who liveti next door had, a good while 
ago, moved the gtm and left the dial. Tney kindly 
t^k me into their garden and showed me the dial, 
which looked a very old one, and was placed on 
what looked like a very proper and suitable old 
pedestal, but which, I found out afterwards, was a 
bit of an old pulpit, which had been removed from 
a chapel in the island, and had been brought here 
for its present purpose. The dial was not level, 
but was all hoisted up on one side, and conse¬ 
quently not answering Its purpose. 1 then went 
along to the gentleman’s house, and there, leaning 
against the gate post, was the old gun, with a shot 
in its muzzle in place of the dial. Doesn’t it seem 
rather a shame that tliey should have separated 
gun and dial ? The marks and figures on tne dial 
were quite legible, and I believe the reason of its 
now apparent uselessness is that a storm last 
winter shifted it, but they could easily replace it.” 

Limbless Worker —The hooks are the patent of 
Messrs. Dent, Allcroft, and Co., the well-known 
wholesale glove-makers, of Worcester and 97, Wood 
Street, London, K.O. 

Pbndriver.— Write to the Secretary. Institute of 
Actuanes, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand. W.C. 
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C. Horner.—T lie best way to dry leaves is to press 
them lietween sheets of blotting-paper, and while 
they are under pressure dry them in hot sand. 

G. Heath (Exeter ).—a slide valve is not required 
with an oscillating cylinder ; the oscillation of the 
cylinder against the steam-block opens and shuts 
'the ports as required. 

J. Wood. —Palgrave's “Chairman’s Handbook” is 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Ck>. Its price is two shillings. 

Lily.— You must first become a naval chaplain ; and 
that means you must first obtaiu orders in the 
usual way. 

Umbra.—A book about Shadows on the Wall is pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Griflith, Farraii, and Co. The 
position of the hands is shown iu Illustrations. 

Canoeist.— Write for price Ust to the Willesdon 
Paper Works, Willesden, w. 

An Old Boy —The fixings for the horizontal bar ran 
be obtained of Messrs. Lillywhite, Frowd, and Co., 
Newington Causeway, s.K,; or G. J. Arnold, 3S, 
King William Street. E.c. : or O. Spencer, 52, Oos- 
well Roiul, K.C.; or A. Stempel, 76, Albany Street, 
N.W., who are all makers of gymnastic appliances. 
The pattern you want would probably be obtained 
quickest from Spencer. 

F. E. Packer.— All fruits are vegetable, therefore 
the distinction collapses. Rhubarb is a leaf-stalk. 

P. Phillips.—W e have now no separate numbers left 
of volumes before the eiglith. We can supply 
monthly ports only. Write to Secretary, Civil Ser¬ 
vice Commission: or buy a Guide. There is no 
volume published of the poems of Paul Blake. 

Koto Nkpi. — The word "bok” in South African 
words, such as springbok, Is the Dutch for buck or 
deer. 


I C. Butler.- Order from your bookseller “How to 
I Send a Boy to Sea,” by Captain Franklin For. It 
I is published by Wame and Co. 

Historian.—1. In 1716 Charles n. was Emperor of 
Germany ; Maria Theresa succeeded him in 1740 ; 
her successor was Joseph ii. in 1780; after him 
came Leopold ii. in 1790 ; then Francis ii. in 1792, 
who in 1804 resigned the title of Francis il.. Em¬ 
peror of Germany, and became Francis I., Emperor 
of xVustria. Your difficulty may be in this change 
of title. Strictly speaking, there were no emperors 
of Austria till 1804. 2. In Spain Philip V. was king 
in 1716 ; he was succeeded for a time by Louis L in 
1724. Louis reigned but a few months, and Philip 
resumed until 1746. He was succeeded then by 
Ferdinando VI. , who in 1769 was succeeded by his 
brother, diaries III. He was succeeded in 1786 by 
his son, Charles rv., who in 1808 was succeeded by 
the Fei^inando vir. deposed by Joseph Bonaparte, 
and restored in 1814. 3. In 1716 Charles xii. was 
King of Sweden. He was succeeded in 1719 by 
Ulrica Eleanora and Frederick I. ; in 1741 Frede¬ 
rick became sole monarch; in 1761 he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Adolphus Frederick, who in 1771 was 
succeeded by Gustavus HI. The next king was 
Gustavus rv'. in 1792; the next Charles xin. in 
1809. Bemadotte was Charles xiv. ; he did not 
succeed till 1818. 

Zero.— Tychfleld Abbey is In Hampshire. It was 
built about 1232. 

W'. Bishop.— A directory of railway stations Is pub¬ 
lished by McCorquodale and Co., the time-table 
printers. 

J. F. and F F.—1. It is not against the law. 2. Yes. 
3. The sizes can* be got from the drawings. 4. The 
articles on Kites are now out of print, but it is 
purposed to republish them shortly in the “ Boy's 
Own Bockshelf " series. 
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CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCING SEVERAL 

OF OUR PRINCIPAL CHARACTER.S. 


W OULD it snow ? 

That was the question upper¬ 
most in everyone’s mind at Agincourt 
Hall on that still December morning of 
seventeen hundred and ninety-three. 

Would it snow ? 


*‘God save the King I*' 


v tali: of the navv 


NINETY YEARS AGO. 
Bv Gordon Stables, c.m., 

M.D., R.N., 


Author of ''The Crrtige of the Snowbird,’ 

*‘ Wild Adrenturee Round the Pole," etc., etc. 
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It was the question of the hour. It 
was a burning question, if one iniglit 
say so without being apparently para¬ 
doxical. 

Would it snow 1 

Colonel Trelawney wondei*ed if it 
would or not, as he stood there by the 
window of his favourite breakfast-room, 
drumming with his fingers on tlie 
sill and gazing away over the green 
rolling park, at the smooth, grey, hazy 
sky. 

“ Do you think it will snow, dear ?” 
his wife ventured to ask, at last. She 
had not yet risen from the table, she 
was sipping her fourth cup of t.e.% and 
re-reading a letter which the mail gig 
had brought the day before. 

“ Eh ? What, dear ? Snow, did you 
sayl Well, really now, I don’t quite 
know what to think about it. To tell 
you the truth, I don’t half like the 
signs, or rather the absence of all signs. 
If a single cloud would only shape itself 
out<of that le.iden haze, if a breath of 
wind would blow, if the bare arms of 
those trees would but wave a little, and 
if the deer would go trotting around 
instead of huddling together with their 
heads under each other’s stomachs, I 
should still have hopes that the snow 
would keep 

“ Look,’’ he added, “ I declare I tliink 
T saw a little flake flutter groundwards 
just as I spoke.” 

His wife—a comely, pleasant lady of 
somewhat over forty—folded her letter 
and tripped lightly to the window to 
see the little flake. She leant her clasped 
hands on her husband’s broad right 
shoulder, and stood there looking up 
into his face, rather than outwards at 
the prospect. 

If site was comely, Jve was handsome. 
There is not a doubt about that. He was 
tall, well-set, and squarely made, with¬ 
out an inch of spare flesh anywhere 
about him. The half-dress uniform he 
wore well became him ; he wore his 
hair in one long powdered cue, while 
his gentle blue eyes and clean-shaven 
face gave him an expres.sion that was 
almost w’omanly in its mildness. 

Yet had Colonel Trelawney faced 
fearful odds in many a well-fought 
field, and those eyes could be stern 
enough when lit uj) wdth the excite¬ 
ment an enemy in view brought to 
them. 

Trelawney was, and had been all 
through his career, a brave and a true 
soldier. From the day he first donned 
his uniform as a humble ensign, until 
now that honours decorated his breast, 
he had done his duty faitliMly and 
well to his king and country. ' His 
fault, if fault it could be called, was 
want of caution in the field. But have 
not some of the greatest heroes of the 
world been men of fiery ehm^ of force 
and vim; men wdio could not quite 
restrain their impetuosity, who would 
be in the thick of the action, men to 
w'hose ears the charging shout, the 
thunder of guns and rattle of rifles 
Nvere stirring music ? Witness Colin 
(’anipVjell (Lord Clyde) and General 
Gorflon. 

“To dare,” Colonel Trelawney used 
to say to his men when talking to 
them in a friendly w'ay in camp—“To 
thtrr is half the victory; to do completes 
it.” 


¥1)6 l3oy’^ Owi) 


Such w'as this gallant good soldier 
whom I now' for the fii’st time introduce 
to my readers. Verily you will hear of 
him more than once again before our 
tale is ended. 

To-day the Colonel had his left arm 
in a sling ; he had received a severe 
musket wound near the elbow in a 
brush with the French. Much against 
his w'ill the doctors had insisted on 
invaliding him home. He would have 
continued at his post if he had had his 
ow'n w'ay. 

“ It is only my left arm,” he had 
pleaded. 

“ The fever runs high, sir, and active 
exercise would cost us your life.” Thus 
the surgeons. 

So the Colonel had done his duty — he 
had obeyed orders. 

“ It W'ill be such a pity. Jack,” said 
his w'ife, “if the storm does come on. 
This is the 24th, you know, and to¬ 
morrow is Christmas Day, and, even if 
the roads are clear, it will take the Cap¬ 
tain till the aftei noon to get here.” 

“To-morrow Christmas — yes, my 
dear, worse luck. Why, it w’ill take 
months yet before this bothering arm 
of mine is w'ell, and the French were 
never so in.solent before—” 

“ Tlie best room, the King’s room, is 
all ready for the Captain, and—” 

“ If they would only stand up and 
fight like men, but the French won’t. 
They fight like wild cats. They spit 
and fuss, and hide and spring out on 
you when least expected. That is 
their—” 

“ Dear Jjick, your thoughts are goin^ 
a-w'ool-gathering. Will it snow, thiiiK 
you?” 

“ 8now ? Eh 1 What ? ” The colonel 
descended from his more lofty theme, 
and once more looked out at the win¬ 
dow. “ Well, ’j)on honour, I fear it 
will. The w'ooded hills all round yon¬ 
der look expectant, and waiting for the 
white mantle that will soon envelope 
them, the grass is crisp, the gravel is as 
hard as adaniant, the glass is low’, and 
the sea out yonder looks like a sheet of 
tin.” 

“ And the cat has been sitting w’ith 
her back to the fire all the morning. 
Jack : Ponto has been shivering on the 
heartnrug, and little blue blazes have 
been spouting up through the burning 
coals. I must run ofl’ and see if the 
Ctyptain’s tire is being attended to.” 

The colonel patted her on the head as 
if she had been a child, and away she 
ran as happy as if she really were no¬ 
thing else. 

For the Hon. Mrs. Trelawney was 
not above seeing personally to the w’el- 
fare of her guests. 

In the long, semi-dark, carpeted 
corridor, that led right through the 
main part of the house from its right 
wing to its left, and right at the top of 
one of the stairca.ses, the lady, w ho w’as 
singing to herself, met—whom should 
you think, reader ? Why, the hero of 
this ower true Lile. 

“ Ha ! ” cried young Richard Trelaw'- 
ney, getting up on his tiptoes to throw 
his arms round his mother’s neck. 
“ Only just time to sjiy good morning, 
mother. Oh ! yes, I’ve had breakfast, so 
has big sissy mid all the rest of the 
little sissies. They are up there now, 
mother, Miss Black at the piano, Sissy 


with the ’cello, Petrina and Di with 
their fiddles, and baby beating the tri¬ 
angle.” 

“And why don’t you stoj^ and play, 
Dick? ” 

“ The very question, mother, that the 
governess asked me.” 

“ And w’hat did you reply ? I trust 
you were not brusq^ue to Miss Black.’’ 

“ Brusque to a lady, mother mine ! 
Then were I not the son of the gallant 
Colonel Trelaw’iiey. Nay, I but ex¬ 
plained to Miss Black, with all due 
courtesy, that it became not a man of 
my years—Solomon, you know, mother, 
was a man at thirteen—a man of my 
years, and an officer in the King’s Royal 
Navy, to play the flageolet with a bc'\ y 
of girls. Heaven preserve our iiaiy, 
motlier, and God save the King ! ” 

As he spoke these w'ords, Dick Tro- 
lawney lifted his hat from his head ; 
he W’as dressed in the uniform of a 
royal middy of the period, and stood 
for a moment as erect as a rush anti as 
serious as a judge. 

“ How like his father in every w ay ! ” 
thought Mrs. Trelaw'ney. 

Well, to her eye, perhaps he was, 
though a stranger would have Sfiid she 
stiw' only a well-grown, handsome boy, 
half serious, half saucy-looking, on the 
whole not unlike an embryo admiral. 

But Richard Trelaw'iiey resolved him¬ 
self into the boy again immediately, as 
he asked, 

“ Is it going to snow, mother ? ” 

Had he been talking Latin he would 
have commenced the sentence with the 
yes expectant “ Nonne ? ” 

“ Is it going to snow ? I hope it is. 
I was just on my way down to ask 
father.” 

“You hope it is, Dick, dear ? How' 
can you say so ! Think of the Captain 
in liis carriage on his way to the Hall.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

Dick laughed a wdld, delighted laugh. 

“Why, mother,” he cried, “that is 
w’here all the best of the fun will com¬ 
mence. First and foremost, you see, 
Christmas would be nothing without a 
little snow on the law'ii. Secondly, if 
it snow's heavily, as I I’eally think it 
will, w'e shall have to send a snow'-party 
to excavate the Captain. And, mother, 
I am going to command that party. 
The first real service I have ever seen, 
you know. It will be glorious I ” 

His mother could not help smiling 
and, thus encouraged, Dick w’ent on. 

“ Why, think of the honour, mother, of 
digging a real living Navy Captain out 
of a snow-drift. Why men”—the boy 
put great emphasis on this word ‘ men ’ 
—'‘"'men liave received the honours of 
knighthood for less. Beside.s you know, 
although I have been an officer in the 
King’s Royal Navy for over tw'elve 
years, I have never yet had the honour 
of distinguishing myself.” 

It was quite true w'hat Dick sjiid, for 
he had been gazetted soon after he was 
born, and had been receiving pay too, 
a thing not at all uncommon in the 
olden times, when influence in high 
quarters was of farmore availthen merit. 

But be not deceived, gentle readei-; the 
Trelawney family hitd both. They w ere 
and had been one of the finest old light¬ 
ing families in Cornw^all, for generation 
after generation. A wjilk through the 
picture-gallery of their ancestors would 
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have displayed h)efore your eyes a 
galaxy ot portraits tJiat would have 
listonished you. Nearly all those of the 
men were painted in uniform, many in 
coats-of-inail. Why, the very “jingling 
jackets,” as Burns calls them, that 
some of them must have worn stood 
here and there in the corners of the 
great hall. If you would have thought 
the limner was true to his art and the 
subject before him, how dark and grim 
and swarthy those warriors of old must 
have been, and how haughty, yet beau¬ 
tiful beyond compare, the ladies ! 

Intei-spersed among the portraits 
were scenes of battle and derring-do. 

Here, for example, is an old castle 
among bright, autinnnal-tinted woods, 
with a river rolling past it—a river that 
feeds a moat. Across this moat a tem¬ 
porary bridge has been thrown, and 
thereon may be seen depicted a fearful 
struggle of armed men. For the castle 
is on fire, and the besieged have sallied 
forth to dash the assailants back or 
dmwn them in the moat. 

Here is a battle raging in an open 
plain; both armies are English un¬ 
doubtedly, but from their complexions 
it would seem a last stand of the brave 
Saxons against their Norman op¬ 
pressors. 

And lo ! here the scene is changed. 
A battle still is on the canvas, but the 
engagement is a naval one, in which 
the might of England is ranged against 
the floating chivalry of France. What 
matters it tliat the war-shii)s of the 
latter are as two to one of the foi iner ; 
many are already on fire, one is blown 
up, her bhickened spars with clinging 
sailoi-s are floating on the rippling sea, 
while 

" Each frun 

From its adamantine lips. 

Spreads a deatli-shade round the ships, 

Like the hnrricaue eclipse 
Uf the sun.” 

From warlike scenes like these one’s 
eyes are glad to wander away, and to 
linger with delight on little artistic tid¬ 
bits—of peaceful woods and fields in 
summer-time ; of rose-gardens, of ter¬ 
raced lawns, on which children and 
(logs gambol and play; or meadows 
througli which streams meander, where 
cattle stand or lie beneath the shady 
pollards, and where the starry ox-eye 
daisy blooms, and eke the yellow celan¬ 
dine. 

“Well, run away, Dicky dear,” said 
his mother; “you will find your father 
in the front breakfast-room.” 

“ ‘ Dicky dear,’ indeed ! ” said the boy, 
witli half a frown and half a pout, 
“It’s always ‘])icky’! Now, I have 
just been telling Sissy and the rest of 
the girls, including Miss Black, that up 
till to-day I didn’t mind being called 
‘Dicky,’ but now that I am tuwut to 
take up niy appointment I’m going to 
be Richard all complete, and you must 
allow, mother, that from ‘ Richard ’ to 
‘ Dicky ’ is a deal of a down-come. Good 
morning, mother.” 

The lad lifted his hat as cavalierly as 
if he had been one of those knights in 
the portrait-gallery just stepped down 
from its golden frame. 

Dick Trelawney—for we sliall not call 
him Richard for some time to come— 
was, as we have indicated, an only son. 


He would be lieir in time—if he lived— 
to noble old Agincourt Hall and all the 
bioad acres that stretched foi* miles 
around it. But the times were stii ring 
times. If giants did not live in those 
days true patriots did, and fathers did 
not hesitate to give up their only sons 
to fight for their country’s cause ; no ! 
nor to gird their swords to their sides 
and themselves to fight side by side 
with those sons. And on many a well- 
fought field, and on many a battle-deck, 
it was no uncommon thing for a father 
to close his son’s eyes in death, or a son 
his fathers. 

Dick was not going at present, how¬ 
ever. to the l>reakfast-r(3om. He had 
been studying the glass. Old Harry, 
his sJiilor schoolmaster, had taught him 
tlie signs of the weather, and he felt 
sure it would snow'. Dick hurried 
through the outer hall, staying theie 
only long enough to put on an easy 
head-dres.s, then out and aw'ay he 
rushed, the ground resounding like iron 
beneath his fleet heels. 

He took a side path that lay first | 
through the park, then over a rustic | 
.stile and through a w'ood, and finally | 
land(‘d him at the old home farm. Half I 
a dozen jubilant dogs came capering to 1 
meet him ; a goat ])ranced uj) and pre¬ 
tended to butt the boy, and his favourite 
pony in the straw'yard w hinnied him a 
w'elcome. 

Dick distributed a few kind words 
and care.sses among his favoui'ites, then 
hurried on past the .strawyard and 
through the great arch that divided the 
n'incipal buildings of tiiis old-fashioned 
lome farm. The archw'a}’’ was over¬ 
topped by a sciuare clock-tower, and 
every niglit, as surely as the sun went 
dow'ii, from this tower the curfew w'as 
tolled. 

Dick W'as pas.sing onwards towards 
the bailifl'’s house, when a voice behind 
him exclaimed, 

“ Why, young ma.ster, you’re in a 
hurry this morning.” 

“Hullo, Harry !” cried Dick, wheel¬ 
ing round, “you’re the very man I 
want to .see. Come along with me to 
the big lawn.” 

Harry, though an old man, with a 
circle of .snow-white hair right round 
and round his red w'rinkled face, w ith 
chin and upper lip clo.sely shaven,looked 
a British tar, every inch of him. He 
wore a blue Baltic sliirt, pilot trousers, 
a little black hat on the after-part of 
his head, and an immense pair of sea- 
boots. 

Dick W’as at the big lawn before him, , 
but jiresently old Hariy waddled up 
after him. 

“ Why,” he .said, wdth a grim laugh, I 
“there ain’t no use of an old lugger like | 
me a-try in’ to overhaul a smart young 
craft like yourself. Heigho ! I don’t 
know' as I’m any more use now. Fit 
only for a hulk.’’- 

He sat down as lie spoke on a long 
wooden dais close liy the hedge, and 
Dick brought himself to anchor along¬ 
side. 

“No more use ! What art you talk¬ 
ing about ? ” said Dick. 

“Why, ain’t you a-going aw'ay to sea, 
yoibig master ] Voudl want no more 
teachin’ from old Harry now. A’'onder, 
under the shed, stands the imxlel line- 
o’-battle ship, which ever .since you 


could crawl I’ve been telling you all 
about till there isn’t a rope, a stay, a 
lirace or bolt, fore or aft, you don’t 
know as much about as I do myself. 
Yonder .stands the flagstaff mast, rig- 
gin’ and all complete and shipsliape. 
Why, afore you were four year old you 
could get to the main truck as nimble 
as a monkey. And now’ you’re goin’ to 
sea. A^ou’ll be a credit to old Harry, I 
know ; but, all the same, my heart’s 
nigh broke. This fine lawn, and the 
mast and the ship, w hy I won’t like to 
look at them now-. And w’hen the wind 
roars thro’ the trees of a night. I'll 
think I'm on the w aves ; I’ll dream I’m 
young again, a man afore the mast, and 
my master Dick on the poop—then I’ll 
w’aken and wish I w'ere dead.” 

Dick felt a momentary sadness w’hen 
he gazed at his old ship-tutor, for his 
grief seemed very real; but Dick soon 
brightened up. 

“ Harry,” he said. “ Will it snow ? 
Here is some tobacco I bought you.” 

The old tar took the profi'enHl gift, 
bit off a huge quid, and iiitor turning it 
once or tw ice in his mouth, 

“ 8now’ ! ” he .said. “ Why it’ll be the 
l)igge.st storm jxs ever was seen in 
(-ornwall. 8now’ ! why the air’s full of 
it. See it is commencing alrejuly. Ay, 
and old Hai*ry is no seaman if it don't 
blow before long as w-ell as snow .” 

“Hurrah!” cried Dick. “Now, you 
know the Cai)tain is on his way here, 
and he’ll be sure to be snowed up. 
Won’t it be fun ! ” 

“ Oh ! I opes not, sir.” 

“ But I hope he will. Because we’ll 
have the ph^asure of digging him out. 
How many men can we muster f” 

“ About a dozen.” 

“Well,” .said Dick, “I’m off' now. 
You’re my lieutenant. Muster your 
men l)y tw’o o'clock. Spades, and shovels, 
and lanterns.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

Next minute the oak copse had swal¬ 
lowed young Dick up and old Harry w as 
alone. 

{To be eoyiUnned.) 
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T H E M I D D Y AND THE MOORS: 

AX ALGERINE STORV. 

By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Prairie Chief," “ Tu'iic Bought," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XIV.—A BRAVE DASH FOR LIFE AND FREEDOM. 



“ ^ EoVrE, come wkl me,” said Peter tlie 

IjT Great one afternoon, with face so 
solemn that the heart of the young 
midshipman beat faster as he followed 
his friend. 

They were in Ben-Ahmed’s garden at 
the time—for the middy had been 
returned to his owner after a night in 
the common prison, and a threat of 
much severer treatment if he should 
ever again venture to lay his infidel 
hands on one of the faithful 

Having led the middy to the familiar 
summer-house where niost of their 
earnest or important confal)ulations 
were held, Peter sat down and groaned. 

“What/s wrong now?” asked the 
middy with anxious look.s. 

“Oh! Geo’ge, ehery Ping’s wrong,” 
lie replied, Hinging himself down on 
a rustic seat with a rcckle.ss air and 
'Willing his eyes horribly. “Ehery Ping s 
wrong. De world \s all wrong togiddm* 
—upside down and inside out.” 

The middy might have laughed at 
Peter’s expression if he had not been 
terribly alamied. 

“C!ome, Peter, tell me. Is Hester 
safe ? ” 

“ I don’ know, Geo’ge.” 

“ Don't know ! Why d’ you keep me 
in such anxiety? Speak, man, speak ! 
What has happened ? ” 

“ How kin t speak, Geo’ge, w’en I’s 
a'most busted wid runnin’ out here to 
tell you ?” 

The perspiration that stood on Peter’s 
sable brow, and the heaving of his mighty 
chest, told eloquently of the pace at 
which he had been running. 

“ Dis is de way ob it, Geo’ge. I had 
it all fro de lips ob Sally herself, what 
saw de whole Ping.” As the narrative 
which Peter the Great had to tell is 
rather too long to be related in his own 


“ lingo,” we will set it down in ordinary 
language. 

One day while Hester was, as usual, 
j passing her father, and in the very act 
of dropping tlie customary supply of 
I food, she observed that one of the slaves 
had drawn near and was watching her 
with keen interest. From the slave’s garl> 
and bearing any one at all acquainted 
' with England could have seen at a 
j glance that he was a British seaman, 
though hard service and severe treat- 
' ment, with j^artial starvation, had 
I changed him much. He was in truth 
' the stout sailor-like man who had 
spoken a f(‘w words to Foster the day he 
landed in Algiers, and who had con¬ 
temptuously asserted his utter ignor¬ 
ance of gardening. 

The slaves, we need hardly say, were 
not permitted to hold intercourse with 
each other for fear of their combining 
to form plans of rebellion and escape, 
but it was beyond the power of their 
drivers to be perpetually on the alert, 

! so that sometimes they did manage to 
exchange a word or two without being 
I observ(*d. 

I That afternoon it chanced that Som- 
j mers had to carry a stone to a certain 
part of the wall. It was too heavy for 
I one man to lift, the sailor was therefore 
I ordered to help him. While bearing the 
liurden towards the wall, the following 
j whispered conversation took place, 
j “I say, old man,” observed the sailor, 

' “the little girl that gives you biscuits 
I every day is no more a nigger than I 
am.” 

“ Right! ” whispered the merchant, ^ 
anxiously, for he had sujiposed tliat no ! 
one had observed the daily gift, “ .she is 
' my daughter.” 

“I guessed as much by the cut o’ 
your jibs. But she’s in danger, for I 
1 noticed that one o’ the drivers looked ' 
at her suspiciously to-day, and once 
’suspicion is roused the villains never : 
rest. Is there no means of preventing ' 
her coming this way to-morrow ?’’ | 

j “ None. I don’t even know where .she ' 
I comes from or goes to. God help her ! 

If suspected she is lost, for she will be 
' sure to come to-morrow.” 

I “ Don't break down, old man ; they’ll 
I obsei've you. If she is taken are you 
I willing to fight ?” 

j “ Yes,” answered the merchant, 
sternly. 

I “ I’m with you, then. Your name ? ” 

I “Sommers. Yours?” 

I “Brown.” 

I A dri\er had been coming towards 
them, .so that the last few words had 
been sjioken in low whispers. A sharp 
cut of the whip on the shoulders of each 
showed that the driver had observed 
them talking. They received it in ab¬ 
solute silence and without any outward 
I display of feeling. To that extent, at 
all events, they had both been “tamed.” 

I But the stout seaman had been for 


many weeks acting a part. At first, 
like Sommers, he had been put in heavy 
irons on account of his violence and 
ferocity; but after many weeks of 
childlike submission on his part, the 
irons were removed. Despite the vigi¬ 
lance of the guards, a plot had been 
hatched by the gang to which Brown 
belonged, and it was almost though not 
quite ripe for execution when the 
events we are describing occurred. 
Poor Hester’s action next day precipi¬ 
tated mattei*s and caused the failure of 
the plot—at least to some extent. 

She luul gone as usual with Sally to 
visit the slave-gang, and had dropi)ed 
her biscuits, when her anxious father 
said, in a low but hurried voice, “ Pass 
cj^uickly, and don’t come again for some 
time ! ” 

Hester involuntarily stopped. 

“ Darling father ! ” she said, restrain¬ 
ing herself with difficulty from leaping 
into his arm.s, “why—oh ! why am I 
not—” 

She had only got thus far when the^ 
janissary, whose suspicions had lieen 
aroused, pounced upon her, and, seizing 
her by the wrist, looked keenly into her 
face. 

“ Ho ! ho I ” he exclaimed, glancing 
from the girl to her sire, “what mystery' 
have we here ? Come, we must inves¬ 
tigate this.” 

Poor Hester winced from the pain of 
the rude soldier’s grip as he proceeded 
to drag her away. Her father, seeing 
that further concealment was impos¬ 
sible, and that final separation was in¬ 
evitable, became desperate. With the 
bound of an enraged tiger he sprang on 
the soldier and throttled him. Both 
being powerful men they fell on the 
ground in a deadly^ struggle, at which 
sight Hestei* could only look on with 
clasped liands in helpless terror. 

But the British seaman was at hand. 
He had feared that some such mischief 
would arise. Seeing that two other 
soldiers were ruiming to the aid of their 
fallen comrade, he suddenly gave the 
.signal for the revolt of the slaves. It 
Wtos premature. Taken by surprise, the 
half-hearted among the conspirators 
jiaid no attention to it, while the timid 
j stood more or less bewildered. Only a 
I few of the resolute and reckless obeyed 
, the call, but these furnished full em- 
1 ployment for their guards, for, knowing 
I that failure meant death, if not worse, 

I they fought like fiends. 

I Meanwhile the first of the two soldiers 
' who came running, sword in hand, to¬ 
wards Sommers, was met by Brown. 
With a piece of wood in his left hand, 

I that worthy parried the blow that was 
delivered at his head. At the same 
time he sent his right fist into the coun- 
I tenance of his adversary with such 
force that he became limp and dropped- 
like an enqity top-coat. This was for- 
I tunate, for the companion janis-sarj' was 
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xjlose to him when ho wheeled round. 
The blazing look of the seaman, how¬ 
ever, induced so much caution in the 
Turk that, instead of using his sword, 
he drew a long pistol from his girdle 
and levelled it. Brown leaped upon 
him, caught the pistol as it exploded 
just in time to turn the muzzle aside, 
wrenched the weapon from his foe’s 
grasp, and brought the butt of it down 
with such a whack on his head that it 
laid him beside his comrade. 

Turning quickly to the still struggling 
pair, he saw that the janissary was 
black in the face, and that Sommers 
was compressing nis throat with both 
bands and had his knee on his stomach, 
while Hester and Sally were looking on 
horrified, but hopeful. At the same 
time he saw fresh soldiers running 'up 
the street to reinforce the guard. 

“ Hester,” he said, sharply, and seiz¬ 
ing the girl’s hand, “come, bolt with 
me. I’ve knowed your father a good 
while. Quick ! ” 

“ Impossible ! ” she cried, drawing 
back. “I will not leave my father 
now ! ” 

“You’ll have to leave him, anyhow,” 
cried the sailor. “ You can do him no 
good. If free you might—” 

A shout at the moment caused him 
to glance round. It proceeded both 
from slaves and guards, for both at the 
same moment caught sight of the ap¬ 
proach of the reinforcements. The 
former scattered in all directions, and 
the latter gave chase, while pistol-shots 
and yells rent the air. 

Instead of wasting more breath in 
useless entreaty. Brown seized the light 
form of He.ster in his arras and ran with 
her to the ramparts. In the confusion 
of the general skirmish he was not ob¬ 
served—or, if observed, unheeded—by 
any one but Sally, who followed him in 
anxious haste, thinking that the man 
was mad, for there could be no possible 
way of escape, she thought, in that direc¬ 
tion. She was wrong. There was method 
in Brown’s madness. He had for a long 
time previously studied all the possi¬ 
bilities with reference to the meditated 
uprising, and had laid down for himself 
several courses which he might pursue 
according to the success, failure, or 
partial failure, of their plans. 

There was one part of the rampart 
they were engaged in repairing at that 
time which had given way and partly 
fallen into the ditch outside. The por¬ 
tion of the wall still remaining had been 
further demolished in order that a more 
secure foundation might be laid. The 
broken wall here had been but partially 
rebuilt, and was not nearly as high as 
the completed wall. A jump from this 
might be possible to a strong active 
man if the ground below were soft, or 
even level—though the risk of broken 
limbs was considerable. 

Brown had observed, however, that 
at this place a small tree grew out from 
a mass of rock which had been in¬ 
corporated as part of the wall, and that 
just below it there stood a huge bush of 
the cactus kind. To these two he had 
made up his mind to entrust himself in 
the event of things coming to the worst. 

Accordingly it was to this part of the 
rampart he ran with Hester in his 
strong arms. We have said that Sally 
ran after the sailor with anxiety, but 


that feeling was deepened into dismay 
when slie saw him approach the portion 
of the wall just de.scribed, and she gave 
out one of her loudest coffee-pestle 
gasps when she saw him jump straight 
off the wall without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion. 

Craning her neck and gazing down¬ 
ward, she saw the sailor go crashing 
through the little tree and alight with a 
squash in the heart of the watery cactus, 
out of which he leaped with such agility 
that Sally was led to exclaim under her 
breath—“ Hoh ! don’t de spikes make 
’im jump ! ” 

Whether it was the spikes or other 
influences we cannot tell, but certain 
it is that Brown did jump with wonder¬ 
ful activity, considering the burden he 
carried, dashed up the opposite bank, 
cut across country like a nunted hare, 
and found shelter in a neighbouring 
wood before the revolt in the city was 
completely quelled. 

Here he pulled up and set the 
terrified Hester down. 

“You’ll excuse me, miss” he said, 
pantingly, as he wiped his brows with 
the sleeve of his shirt—which garment, 
with a pair of canvas trousers, a grass 
hat, and tldn‘ carpet shoes, constituted 
his costume. “ I’m wery sorry to carry 
you off agin’ your will, but you’ll 
thank me for it yet, maybe, for if I had 
left you behind, you couldn’t have 
helped vour poor father, and they’d 
have took you off for sartin to be a slave. 
Now, d’ye see, if you an’ I manage to 
escape, there’s no sayin’ what we may 
do in the way o’ raisin’ ransom to buy 
back your father. Any way, he has 
been so anxious about you, an’ afraid o’ 
your bein’ catched, an’ the terrible fate 
in store for you if you are, that I made 
ug my mind for his sake to carry you 

To this explanation Hester listened 
with varying feelings. 

“ I believe, from the honesty of your 
look and tone,” she said, at last, “ that 
you have acted for the best, whether 
wisely or not remains to be seen ; but I 
thank you heartily for your intentions, 
and especially for your kind feelings 
towards my dear father; but now I 
must claim the right to use my own 
judgment. I will return to the city and 
succour my father, or perish with him. 
Yet, rest assured, I will never forget 
the brave seaman who has so nobly 
risked his life to save me. Your name 
is—” 

“ Brown, miss—at your sarvice.” 

“Well, good-bye, Brown, and God’s 
blessing attend you,” she said, extend¬ 
ing her black little hand. 

The seaman gently took it and gave 
it a timid pressure, as if he feared to 
crush it in his brawny hand. 

“I’ll shake hands with you,” he said, 
“ but I w^on’t say good-bye, for I’ll steer 
back to the city with you.” 

“ Brown, this is sheer madness. There 
is no reason in what you propose to do. 
You cannot help me by sacrificing your¬ 
self.” 

“ That’s exactly what yer father 
would say to you, miss, if he Was along¬ 
side of us—‘ You can’t help me by sacri- 
fizin’ of yerself.’ Then, p’r’aps he would 
foller up that obsarvation by sayin’, 
‘but you may an’can help me if you 
go wi’ that sailor-friend o’ mine, who 


may be rough and ready, but is sartinly 
true-blue, who knows the coast here¬ 
away an’ all its hidin’-places, an’ who’ll 
wenter his life to do me a good turn, 
cause why ? I once wentur’d my life to 
do him a good turn o’ the same kind.’ ” 

“ Is this true. Brown? Did you know 
my father before meeting him here ; 
and did he really render you some ser- 
vice?” 

“ Yes, indeed, miss ; I have .sailed in 
one o’ your father’s wessels, an’ once I 
was washed overboard by a heavy sea, 
and he flung over a lifebuoy arter me, 
and jumped into the water himself to 
keep me afloat till a boat picked us up, 
for I couldn’t swim. Now, look ’ere, 
miss, if you’ll consent to sail under my 
orders for a short spell, you’ll have a 
better chance o’ doin*your father a sar¬ 
vice than by returnin’ to that nest o’ 
pirates. Moreover, you’ll have to make 
up your mind pretty quick, for we’ve 
lo.st too much time alreiidy.” 

“Go on. Brown, I will trust you,” 
said Hester, placing her hand in that of 
the seaman, who, without another 
.word, led lier swiftly into the bush. 

Now, all this and a great deal more 
was afterwards related by Hester lier- 
self to her friends; but at the time all 
that was known to Sally—the only wit¬ 
ness of the exploit—was that Hester 
Sommers had been carried ofl' in the 
manner related bv an apparently 
friendly British sailor. This she told 
soon after to Peter the Great, and this 
was the substance of the communication 
which Peter the Great, with glaring 
^es and bated breath, made to George 
Poster, who received it with feelings 
and expressions that varied amazingly 
as the narrative proceeded. 

“Is that all?” he asked, when the 
negro at length came to a decided stop. 

“ Das all—an’ it’s enuff too ! ’Pears 
to me you’s not so much cut up about 
dis leetle business as I spec ted you 
would be.” 

“ I am anxious, of course, about Hes¬ 
ter,” returned the middy ; “ but at the 
same time greatly relieved,—first, to 
know that she is in the hands of a 
respectable British sailor ; and, second, 
that she is not in the hands of these 
bloodthirsty piratical Moors. But what 
about her father ? Nothing more, I 
suppose, is known about his fate ? ” 

“Not’ing, on’y it s as sure as if we did 
know it. If his carcass isn’t on de 
hooks by dis time it’ll soon be.” 

As the negro spoke the midshipman 
started up with flashing eyes, ex¬ 
claimed, angrily, “It shall never be,” 
and ran out of the bower. 

Entering the house, he >vent straight 
to Ben-Ahmed’s private chamber, which 
he entered boldly, without even knock¬ 
ing at the door. 

The Moor was seated crosslegs on a 
mat, solacing himself, as usual, with a 
pipe. He was not a little surprised, 
and at first was inclined to be angry, at 
the abrupt entrance of his slave. 

“Ben-Ahmed,” said the middy, with 
vehemence, “ the father of the English 
girl you are so fond of—and whom I 
Icrve —is in terrible danger, and if you 
are a true man—as I firmly believe you 
are—you will save him.” 

The Moor smiled very slightly at the 
youth’s vehemence, pointed with the 
mouthpiece of his hookah to a cushion. 
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and bad him sit down and tell him all 
about it. 

The middy at once squatted d ht Turl\ 
not on the cushion, but on the floor, in 
front of his master, and, with earnest 
voice and gesture, related the story 
which Peter the Great had just told 
him. 

Ben-Ahmed was visiblj' affected by it. 

“But how can I save him?”’ he asked, 
with a look of perplexity. 

“ Did you not once save the life of the 
DeyD’ asked Foster. 

“I did. How came 3 ’ou to know 
that ? ** 

“ I heard it from Peter the Great, 
who aided you on the occasion. And 
he told me that the Dej’ has often since 
then offered to do .you some good turn, 
but that .you have always declined.” 

“ That is true,” said Ben-Ahmed, with 


I the look of a man into whose mind a i 
new idea had been introduced “ Ye.s, 

I something maj" be done in that way, j 
I and it would grieve me that the father i 
of my poor little Hester should die. I 
I will trj’. Go, have my horse satldled, | 
and send Peter to me.” ; 

Our midshipman bounded rather than , 
rose from the floor, and uttered an iri-e- ' 
sistible “God bless .you,”as he vanished 
through the doorway on his errand. 

“ Peter,” he cried—encountering that 
worthj^ as he ran—“ we’ll manage it ! 
Go to Ben-Ahmed ! He wants .you — 
quick ! I’m off'to fetch his horse.” 

Foster was much too anxious to have 
the thing done quickly to give the order 
to the head groom. He ran direct to j 
: the stable, and, choosing the fleetest of 
I the Moor's Ai*ab steeds, quickl.y put on 
I its crimson saddle, with its un-Euro- [ 


pean peaks before and behind, and the 
other gay j)ortions of harness with 
which Ea.sterns are wont to caparison 
their horses. 

In a wonderfully short space of time 
he had the steed round to the front 
door, and sent another sla\ e to tell his 
master that it was read}". 

The Moor had also caparisoned him 
self, if we may say so, for the intended 
visit, and he had evklentl}^ done it in 
haste. Nevertheles.s, his gait was 
statel.y, and liis movements were slow, 
as he gravely mounted the horse ar.cl 
rode awa 3 \ The impatience of the 
middy was somewhat relieved, how¬ 
ever, when he saw that Ben-Ahmed, on 
reaching the main road, nut spurs to 
his horse, and rode towarcls the city at 
full gallop. 

{To be continued.) 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 

OR, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE GREAT. 


Bv Charles Deslys. 



Part I. 


CHAPTER X. 


AC HEN, 
the 
Aquis- 

granum of Cjesar and Drusus, had been 
Karl’s favourite residence. He had 
embellished it in truly imperial fashion, 
and on the front of the palace had 
engraved this inscription : 

“May this.town oe regarded as the 
seat of the Empire beyond the Alps, 
and the Capital of all the provinces and 
cities of Gaul.” 

The cathedral, a liuge, octagonal 
basilica of prodigious height, hofl been 
solemnl}" consecrated by Pope Leo iii. 
in 804. If we are to believe the old 
Latin chronicles, it 'was resplendent 
with gold and silver. 


I In the centre of this sublime cupola 
I was the tomb of the great emperor, .a 
vast mausoleum of granite, flanked b}" 
four eagles with outstretched wings, 
the entrance a triumphal arch, with 
gates of bronze. 

There, on a magnificent chair of 
I marble, the great Karl was seated, 

I robed in splendid imperial costume, 

' with his sword on his thigh, his crown 
' on his head, tlie book of the evangels 
' on his knee, his scept?-e and shield at 
’ his feet, and his pilgrim’s scrip at his 
belt, as when he journeyed to Rome. 

I Egyptian physicians had taken charge 
of the eml)ahning, and .so marvelloush’ 

I had they acquitt.,‘d them.selves that the 
I emperor seemed merel}’ to sleep. 


Above the monument, which wjxs 
destroj'ed by the Normans during the 
same century, there was written : 

“ Here rests the body of Karl, the 
great and orthodox Emi)eror, who glo¬ 
riously extended the kingdom of the 
Franks, and governed it with wisdom 
for forty-seven j^ears.” 

The cit}" was the Rome of the West. 

In one of the numerous villas in the 
.suburbs, the Thirteen found themseh es 
again together. The last arrivals im¬ 
mediately asked the news. 

Eginhard had not been deceived in 
his previsions : neither Pepin nor Louis 
was at Aachen. They had returned, 
each with his army, to his own king¬ 
dom. More than tliat, before they luwl 
.separated they had sent to Lothar this 
me.ssage: 

“Re.spect the days of our father, or 
we shall both come against 3 ’Ou as 
enemies.” 

Tliis menace, the first act of repent¬ 
ance, was it not the presage of a 
complete repentance, an approaching 
cru.sade in favour of the Emperor LocL 
wig ? 

Lothar had taken it to be so. After 
a first tit of anger, he had set himself 
to think out the means of ensuring the 
immediate triumph of his ambition, and 
although deprived of the advice of 
Ganelon, this is what he arranged : 

Lodwig, Judith, and Karl were sliut 
up in three different prisoirs. The old 
empei-or wa.s nearl.y dead of despair, 
but, to his upbraiding.s, supplications, 
and tears, the inflexible reph- had 
been, 

“If you would again see your wife 
and child ; if ,you would live free with 
them in any villa of your choice, disin¬ 
herit Karl of the kingdom you have 
given Inm, and abdicate the einj)ire 
yourself." 

At this audacious and dishonourable 
propo.sal, Lodwig recovered all hi.s 
energ.y, and Lotliar’s emi.ssaries retired 
with a refusal. 

But two daj^s nad gone by, two da^^.s 
of isolation, anguish, and sorrow, and 
the poor old man asked that he might 
be allcwed to go to the cathedral and 
pray at his father’s tomb. 

Would Lothar give this permission? 
The messenger could not say. 
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At this iiioiiient Count Ilobert joined 
the group. 

“ The emperor,” lie said, ‘‘ will be 
taken to tlie cathedral, but in orcUn* 
that his courage may fail liim, Lothar 
lias given orders that the empress and 
her son shall meet him there.” 

“ Cleverly calculated ! ” said Egin- 
liarrl, with a smile ; “ but he has reck- 
onecl without us.” 

As soon as the sun disappeared below 
the horizon, the Thirteen rode silently 
towards the town. 

At the .same time Lothar was walk- 



•* Walking with feverish step.” 


ing with feverish step in the main hall 
of the palace built by his grandfather. 

“ This night, at last; this very night 
I shall be emperor.” 

Then, stopping to look at the gigantic 
hour-glass that marked the hour, he 
.said, 

“ When all that sand has fallen 1 shall 
go myself for the answer. But at |) 
sent I ^an only doubt.” 

And even more impatiently he con¬ 
tinued his walk. 

,In the town, also, great was the 
anxiety. The ixjpulation deserted the 
houses and ciowded round the ba.silica, 
which was guarded by a triple rank of 
soldiers. 

The old emperor was seen to enter, 
and the gates immediately closed on 
him. In the two last days he seemed 
to have aged ten years, and on his pale 
visage his sufferings were clearly 
.shown. 

Slowly, and with his liejid bent down, 
he walked to the tomb, and, thinking 
he was alone as he had asked, he was 
about to kneel, when a .sound of foot¬ 
steps made him turn his head. 

Judith and Karl advanced to meet 
him. He held out his arms to them, 
but, too affected to welcome them ex¬ 
cept by caresses, he pressed them to his 
bo.som and wept. 

The touching scene was broken in 
upon by the hard, curt voice of the 
Archbishop of Reims, Ebho, who, loaded 
with benefits by the old emperor, dis¬ 
honoured himself this daj^ by his in¬ 
gratitude. 

He was the repre.sentative of Lothar, 
and, holding out to Lodwig a document 
he held in his hand, he saifl, “ In an hour 
you sign this act of abdication, or at 


the dawn you .set out for the convent of 
8t. Medard at Soissons, which will be 
your eternal prison ! ” 

“And the empress'!” a.sked the old 
man. “And my son Karl—what is to 
become of them 1 ” 

“ For the child, the monastery of 
Prum, on the confines of the Ardennes ; 
for the mother the citadel of Toi tona, 
beyond the mountains, at the other end 
of the empire. You have an hour to 
decide, Lodwig. May Heaven enlighten 
you ! ” 

And the pitiless prelate left them all 
three alone in the church. 

There w is a long silence. 

Then Lodwig, stepping back a little, 
with his eyes on Judith, said, solemnly, 
“Companions of my old age, what cio 
you coun.sel me ? ” 

“ Is the empress to answe.', or the 
wife, or the mother 1” 

“ All three.” 

“ Heaven is my witness I have no 
personal ambition or egotistic pride. If 
we only were in question 1 would aban¬ 
don without regret this vain power, 
which makes us the butt of calumny 
and liate ; and for a long time I would 
have s;ud to you, ‘Spare our enemies 
the crime of taking away our crown ; 
let us de.scend the throne of our own 
free will ; let us hide our abasement in 
some humV)le retreat, where I will do 
my utmost to make your last days 
liappy.’ But for our child’s .sake I would 
not abdicate ; I feel brave enough to 
fight for my son.” 

“ Karl—our dear Karl I Oh, yes, 
yes 1 ” 

“ We have such great liopes of him, 
and we are asked to consign him to a 
monastery. Everything says his ought 
to be a glorious life; Tias it not been 
predicted that the grandson of the great 
emperor will get back tlie whole empire'! 
And we would condemn him to ob¬ 
scurity, to powerlessness, to dis¬ 
honour!” 

“Never!” interrupted Lo<lwig, with 
spirit—“ never ! ” and the right liand 
was laid on Karl’s fair lieiui as be added, 
majestically, “ Boy, you .shall be a 
king!” 

It was Judith’s turn to return to irre¬ 
solution and fear. 

“ King ! ” she exclaimed, wdth horror. 
“ But the title may be his death ! Think 
of the words of that man I ‘The convent 
of Ardennes ! ’ he said. And Karl will 
be tliere quite at their mercy ! They 
will kill him I Oh, I remember the last 
Merovingians ! Oh, I am afraid ! I am 
afraid ! ” 

She drew Karl to her, and threw her 
arms round liim to defend him against 
invisible foe.s. 

“ My motlier,” murmured the boy, in 
tears, “ all I ask is that they shall not 
I take me away from you.” 

1 Then Lodwig siiw the snare liidden in 
this unhoped-for interview. The father 
and tbe husband would be tempted 
within him, and in the presence of 
tlio.se dearest to him he would retain 
none of the heroism of the emperor. 

Crushed, desperate, conquered, he re¬ 
turned to the mausoleum and fell on his 
knees. 

“Karl!” he cried, “oh. my father, 
come to my aid ; I am .sinking under 
the heavy task which your genius 
created, and which you, perhaps, alone 


could b(*ar. If it is the will of Heaven 
that I yield to my ungrateful sons ; if 
it is the intere.st of my people to c(*de 
them the power tliey strive for; if 1 am 
unworthy of continuing your work— 
prove it to me by some sign, and I will 
submit without a murmur. But if my 
son Karl i.s, as they .sav, the elect of the 
future, if there is still hope for me, if 
Heaven will raise us uj) defenders, give 
me belief in la^tter days, and the cour¬ 
age to wait for them. I have no help 
but in you and Cod ; help me, enlighten 
me, inspin me, give me a word from 
the tomb. Speak ! oh, speak ! ” 

As Lod ig fiiiLshed his evocation, the 
gates of bronze seemed to move and 
open slo.vly. 

Astouiuled, the old emperor started 
back, and stared in wonder. 

The Tliii-teen came silently forth 
from the tomb, and ranged themselves 
—sixAo one side, six to the other. The 
last continued to advance towards Lod¬ 
wig, and, raising him with respect, said, 

“ Son of Karl, you have not forgotten 
us ? You still remember we were .sent 
to you by your fatlier ?” 

“ But who are you ?” asked the old 
man. “ Wlio are you ?” 

“ You w'ould know ? Then behold !” 
And there, under that imposing cu¬ 
pola, in the dusk of tlie evening, there 
took place in front of that half-op‘ n 
tomb, before the old man and his wife 
and child, one of the noblest pageants 
the world has seen. 

The emperor .stood on the step.s, and 
in the placid light streaming down from 
the window nearby, like .statuesof iron 
the ’riiirteen Palacfins marched past in 
silence, each with one hand saluting 
w’ith his sword, with the other raising 
his visor. 

And the emperor recognised them 
as tliey looked at him. 

Roland, under wdiose ban ner he had 
first borne arms; Egin! ard, whose 
pupil he had been ; hugues and 
Drogo, his brothers, from whom he 
asked pardon for the jiast; Honeric 
de Bethune and (Tuilhem Duplessis, 
to who.se w'i.se counsels he owed 
much of the early prosperity of his 
reign ; Herve de la Tour; Barthold the 
Fri.son; Counts EfHam and Robert, 
whose names recalled many glorious 
remembrances, and seemed to guarantee 
a new' era of victory. Then came 
Amaury and Berenger, in whom the 
featui'es of Bayard w'ere revived in 
dujilicate ; and, last of all, Landrik, 
whose face and name were unknown, 
but whom Karl recognised at once. 

I “ That is the man wdio saved me 
from the aurochs ! ” 

After this nicarvellous review, and 
after a few explanations, which Egin- 
hard thought proper to give, a complete 
change took place in Lodwig. He stood 
I up.again to his full stature ; he seemed 
^ again to become .an emperor. 

I ‘* With your support,” he .said, “I am 
I certain of the future, and with calm I 
I await events. But let there le always 
I one of you to watch over the safety of 
the Empre.ss Judith, and Q*ie to watch 
over the .safety of our son Karl ! ” 

“ I swear it in the name of all ! ” 
said Roland. “ Be w ithout fear In a 
I year, or le.ss, y’ou will be re-united , in a 

f ' rear, or le.ss, we sh.all have fultilled tlie 
ast wish of your father.” 
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“ It is well,'’ said Lodwig. “ I trust 
ill you, and 1 believe.” l^en, turning 
towards the tomb, he added, 

“ Oh, my father ! oh, my father ! I 
thank you ! ” 


leum closed than those of the cathedral 
opened. 

Lothar considered himself so certain 
of triumph that he had allowed his ])ar- 
tisans to precede him, and a niiscellane- 


He walked straight up to Lodwig, and 
with head erect and insolent look, and 
a smile of scorn on his lips, said, 

“ Allow me to congratulate you on a 
determination—” 



" The Thirteen Paladins marched past.’* 


At this moment a great tumult at the 
entrance of the basilica announced the 
arrival of Lothar. 

“ Re-enter the tomb,”con^anded the 
emperor, “ and listen. I will be worthy 
of you ! ” 

the Thirteen obeyed. 

Scarcely liiul the gates of the mauso- 


ous crowd of citizens were also per¬ 
mitted to enter. Hence there was a 
moment or so of confusion, during which 
Lodwig bade his wife and child a la.st 
adieu. 

At last Lothar appeared. He had 
even had the audacity to assume the 
imperial crown ! 


He did not finish the sentence. 

The old man turned on him, his face 
glowing with splendid anger and singu¬ 
lar majesty. With his left hand be 
suddenly pressed on Lothar s shoulder 
and forced him to bend, and with his 
right he quickly .snatched ofl’ the crown, 
wliile in a voice of command he said, 
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“To your knees, ungrateful son, re¬ 
bellious subject ! To your knees to me ! 
I am your father and your em|)eror ! ” 

* * * * 

On the morrow the Emperor Lodwig 
left the city on his way to Soissons. 
Besides the numerous men-at-arms who 
escorted him there were several monks 
of St. Medard. 

As they arrived at the summit of 
Lodwigsdorf, a high hill to which in hap¬ 
pier days he hacl given his name, the 
commander of the escort stopped and 
pointed to opposite points on the 
horizon. 

“ Look 1 ” sfiid he. “ Look at the two 
troops that set out at the same time as 
we ciid. One goes to the Ardennes with 
your son Karl, the other with the Em¬ 
press Judith goes to Italy. There is 
still time, Lodwig. Abdicate, and—” 

“ Lead on ! ” said the emperor, reso¬ 
lutely. 

“ Well done ! ” said a voice from under 
one of the hoods of the monks which 
made the emperor start. “ Well done ! 

And henceforth he never took his 
eyes off this monk, who manmuvred his 
hackney in such a way as to keep as 
clo.se as po.ssible to the august captive. 

When he w as near enough to be heard 
only by the emperor he slightly raised 
liis hood and Lodwig recognised Egin- 
hard, wdio said to him in a w’hisper, 

“Silence ! and look at the road to 
Prum and the road to Tortona.” 

Lodwig looked. 

On the hill behind which Karl’s escort 
harl disappeared a group of knights aj)- 
peared. He who rode tirst was recog¬ 
nisable at a distance by his sombre 
anuour. It was Count Robert. 

On tlie other road he who follow^ed 
the empress could be recognised at once 
by his tall stature as Roland. 

Suddenly, as if to give Lodw ig a part¬ 
ing encourfigement, the swords leapt 
from their scabbards and glciimed in 
the sun. 

The old emperor lifted to Heaven a 
ciateful look, and continued his journey. 
* * * * 

Divided into three squadrons, the Thir¬ 
teen followed the three piisoners at a 
distance. Then, after assuring them¬ 
selves that the prisoners w’ere taken to 
the places stated, they handed over the 
watch to a vigilant sentinel, and .sprejul 
into each kingdom and county and hef, 
recruiting champions for their noble 
cause in the three armies. 

The most numerous of the three squad¬ 
rons was that bound south of the Alps, 
under Roland. Besides the chief, it w as 
composed of Amaury and Berenger— 
happv to be on the traces of Genevieve 
<for Genevieve had gone with the em- 

f iress)—happy to protect her and defend 
ler, and perhaps die for her I—and Lan- 
Irik and Count Eftlam. 

Poor count! Every step of his horse 
ook him farther from Clothilda, from 
vhom he had had no news. 

At the decline of day the little troop 
met a young traveller wdio was walking 
^vith pain, and wdiose clothes were 
covered with dust. Evidently, her 
joumev had been a long one. 

As the horseman passed her she lifted 
her head as if to ask her way. l^ut 
immediately her expression changed 
and she rushed towards Count Elllam. 


“ It is he ! ” she exclaimed. “ Thank 
Heaven, I liave found you at last, my 
good master ! ” 

“Janika!” said Efflam, in astonish¬ 
ment, and jumping from his horse he 
receivecl in his arms, and deposited on 
a mound close by, the girl, who had 
fainted away with fatigue and emotion. 

When she came to herself the count 
questioned her anxiousl^y. 

“ As soon as you left, ’ she said, “ the 
Bretons revolted and laid siege to 
Clay.” 

“ They have ! ” he exclaimed. “ Then 
I must \)e off this moment! ” 

“ Efflam ! ” interrupted Roland, with 
a look recalling him to his duty. 

“ Master ! ” said Landrik, “ remember 
my Cousin Romarik is there.” 

Janika continued: 

“It was not to that end tliat my mis¬ 
tress sent me to you; quite the contrary; 
she fears that the news, if you learn it 
from otliers, may turn you from the 
path you follow. She told me to tell you 
she is in the midst of brave hearts and 
hands, who, for a year at least, can 
defend the honour of your name and 
the heritage of your child.” 

“ My child!” 

“ Wlien you return the Countess 
Clothilda wull be a mother.” 



“ Oh, I cannot leave her thus—” 

“ F(‘ar nothing for her, my good 
master. When she knows you w’ould 
have come to her aid, that you have 
w'ept, that you love her always, she will 
have such courage given her that she 
will be invincible.” 

At this moment Roland ordered the 
others of the part}’ aw’ay, and said, 

“ Count Efflam, w e give you an hour.” 
During that hour the conference w’as 
earnest and full, and when the knights 
returned, Janika wfis saying, 

“ Courage, master ! and resume your 
roatl. I am going back at once to 
Brittany.” 

“Oh,’^said Landrik,‘‘you must not 
go all that distiince without a guide or 
defender. We must at least give her 
one of our varlets 1 ” 

“Who wdll care about me?” asked 
the heroic girl. “ Xo—no—alone I 
came, alone I will return. Why should 
you fear ? Those w hom Heaven guards 
are guarded w’ell.” 

“ But,” said the count, “ I have not 
asked you how’ it was you came. Are 
you the only one that w as sent ? ” 


“ Many w^ere sent, but they w’ere 
stopped and killed by the besiegers. 
Then I offered—hoping to excite no 
suspicion. I was mistaken. The Bretons 
caught me, and took me before her who 
commanded.” 

“ Her who commanded ? ” 

“Yes ! a woman ! And I was nearly 
forgetting her. If she set me free, and 
let me continue my road, it was on 
condition I should give you a message 
from her.” 

“ What messf^e ? ” 

“ If Count I^fflam does not hinder 
Brittany from reconquering her liberty, 
his son w’ill one day be King of the 
Bretons. If he declares himself our 
enemy he will only find the ruins of his 
castle, and will never find the traces of 
the Countess Clothilda.” 

“ Vain threats,” said Landrik. “ Ro¬ 
marik is there.” 

“ Master,” added Janika, “ be of good 
courage, and trust in Heaven.” 

But Count Efflam heard her not. He 
had risen, j)ale and haggard, and seemed 
to be dreaming. 

“Janika!” he exclaimed; “who is 
this w’oman ] Her name ? ” 

“ Morgana ! ” 

“ Morgana ! ” repeated he, in turn. 
“ Morgana ! ” 

And leaping to his saddle he said, 

“ Oh ! it is too much ! Clothilda’s 
safety before all ! I will come back ! 
I w’ill come back.” 

With a look Roland stopped him. 

Drawing from the sheatli the sacred 
.sword, he said, 

“Count Efflam of Glay Acquin, re¬ 
member your oath ! ” 

Honour prevailed—after a struggle. 

“France and Karl !” &iid the count. 

And giving a few last w'ords to 
Janika to take to Clothilda, he resumed 
his road into S]min. 

(end of part I.) 
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THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

I5v Talhot Baines Reed, 

Author of Dog irith a Bad yavie," “ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's," etc., etc. 
CHAPTER NX.—RODS IN PICKLE FOR RAIL.SFORD. 


G randcofrt assembled after the holi- j 
days in blissful ignorance of the 
episode narrated in our last chapter. 
Branscombe’s illness hfvd been an iso- • 
lated case, and apparently not due to 
any defect in the sanitary arrangements 
of his house. And as no other boy was 
reported to have spent his holidays in 
the Sfime unsatisfactory manner, and as 
Railsford himself had managed to es¬ 
cape infection, it was decided by the 
authorities not to publish the little 
misadventure on the housetop. 

The captain of Bickers’s house was 
absent on sick leave, and the Master of 
the Shell (who had been nursing a 
stubborn cold during the holidays) 
would not be in his place, so it w'as an¬ 
nounced, for a week. That was all 
Grandcourt was told; and, to its ■ 
credit, it received the news with pro¬ 
found resignation. i 

True, some of the more disorderly ; 
.spirits in Railsford’s house were dis- | 
posed to tfike advantage of his absence, 
and lead the much-enduring Mon.sieur 
Lablache, who officiated in his place, an 
uncomfortable dance. 

But any indications of mutiny were I 
promptly stiimped upon by Ainger and ; 
the other prefects, who, because they 
resented Momsieur’s apix>intment, were 
determined that, come what would, he j 
should have no excuse for exercising 
his authority. Monsieur shrugged him¬ 
self, and had no objection to the orderly 
behaviour of the house, whatever its 
motive, nor had an)" one else whose I 

opinion on such a matter was worth 

having. I 

Arthur and Sir Digby, as usual, j 
came back brimful of lofty resolutions | 
and ambitious schemes. Dig had con- ! 
siderably revired his time-table, and I 
was determined to adhere to it like a 
martyr to his stake. ! 

“ I did get a little bit off my times | 
last term,*’ he explained—he had never ■ 
by any chance been on them—“but j 
that was becau.se I hadn’t learned it [ 
off properly, and it was such a fag to ! 
go and look. I've mugged it up now. j 
Hear me say it off, will you 1 ” 

Arthur took the important docu- , 
ment, which was beautifully ruled and i 
mounted on stiff cardboard, with a ' 
string by which to suspend it to the 
wall, ana critically examined it. ' 

“What will you be up to at 2.3”) a.iii. I 
to-morrow ? ” asked he. 

Dig thought, and muttered off a | 
string of engagements in an undertone ' 
to himself. Then his face brightened, i 
and he .said, , 

“ Divinity in the Shell.” | 

“ Wrong, ’ said Arthur, delighted. 

“ Bet you it’s right. What shall I be 
doing, tlien ? ” 

“ Snoring like a house on fire.” I 

“ You ass—I thought you meant 2.35 
in the afternoon.” 


“ There you are! wrong fif’st go. 
Now, whjit’ll you be doing at 5.5 this 
afternoon 'I ” 

“Writing home,” said Dig. 

“ Then you’ll have to look sharp ; it’s 
5.4| now, and it’ll take you two minutes 
to get out your writing-case and ink. 
That’ll throw you out a minute and a 
half all the term.” 

Dig meekly dived into his trunk and 
produced his writing materials, and, 
amid Arthur’s irreverent jil)es, such as 
“ Put it on !—catching you—oh, well 
written, indeed! you’ve got five seconds 
for directing the envelope,” he sat down 
and informed his parent of his safe 
arrival. 

He was too intent on his good re¬ 
solves to allow himself to be c^t down 
by his chum’s unsympathetic numour, 
but .solemnly hung up the new time- 
ta-ble in the place of the old, and nar¬ 
rowly consulted it once or twice during 
the evening. 

The difficulty was, his watch said one 
thing and the school clock said anothei*. 
His motlier would be thinking about 
him according to //ur time, which was 
the same as his. But when the school- 
l>ell rang for half-past five chapel, his 
watch only said 5.22, at which hour his 
parent would imagine him to be still 
writing to her. It was decidedly awk¬ 
ward, and to alter his v;atch would 
throw out the w’hole time-table by eight 
minutes. Dig was in a dilemma, and 
Arthur, in his pre.sent frame of mind, 
was hardly the person to go to for sound 
and sober advice. 

Arthur, however, though he came 
armed wdth* no time-table, had his own 
good intentions. He had had one or 
tw'o painful conversations with his 
father, w'ho had hurt him considerably 
by suggesting that he w^asted a great 
deal of time, and neglected utterly 
tho.se principles of self-improvement 
which had turned out men like Welling¬ 
ton, Dickens, Dr. Livingstone, and ^Ir. 
Elihu Burritt. Arthur had .seldom 
realised before how odious comparisons 
may become. No doubt Wellington, 
Dickens, and Co. were good fellows in 
their way, but he had never done them 
any harm. Why should they be trotted 
out to injure him 1 

He thought he improving himself. 
He was much better at a drop-kick than 
he had be(Mi lest year, and Railsford 
himself had said he was not as bad at 
his Lritin verses as he had been. Wtxs 
not that imj)rovenient—.self-improve¬ 
ment '! 'I’Ikmi he was conscious of having 
distinctly improvefl in morals. He had 
once or twice done liis Cnpsar without a 
crib, and tin; aggro^gate of lines he had 
had to write for imj)ositions had been 
several hundred less than the corre¬ 
sponding term of last year. Be.sides, 
he had refused to go in for a sweepstake 
(baring no faith in sucli things), and 


had devoted a shilling of his small pit¬ 
tance towards making his master and 
Dai.sy happy w'ith a ring, l^esides, no 
one could call him a sneak. If he let 
out all he knew he could make thing.s 
jolly uglv for one or two particular 
friends ot the family’s. 

Thus the son gently rea.soned wdtli 
his parent, wdio replied that what lie 
would like to .see in his boy was an 
j intere.st in some intellectual pursuits 
! outside the mere .school routine. Why, 
now', did he not take up .some standard 
book of histor)^ with which to occupy 
his spare time, or .some great poem like 
the “Paradise Lost,” of wdiich he might 
i commit a few lines to memory every 
I day, and so emulate liis great-unch*, 
w ho iLsed to be aide to repeat the whole 
poem by be.art ? 

Arthur’s natural affection for bis 
great-uncle suffered a distinct .shock 
by this unkind, as he tliouglit it, trail¬ 
ing of his memory across the track, 
j 1 low'cver, he gave a gei'.eral undertaking 
to improve himself, and to tlnvt end had 
encumbered his portmaaiteau with the 
' third volume of Clarendon’s “ History 
of the Kebellion*’ (wdiich sounded as if 
it might lie racy), the “Bab Ballads,” 
and an historical W'ork of Harrison 
Ainsworth’.s, entitled “The Tower of 
London.” Armed wdth these mighty 
I w'eapons of self-improvement, he con- 
: sidered he had heard the last about 
^ Wellington, Elihu Burritt, and that lot 
; for .some time to come, and that his 
I great-uncle’s gho.st of blessed memory 
might protital)ly retire again into pri- 
I vate life. 

He Avas greatly disappointed Avith 
i Clarendon’s “ Rebellion.” He skimmetl 
through a dozen pages or so, and there 
Avas never a tight, nor, as far as he could 
see after a cur-sory glance through the 
A*olume, .so much as a roAv to rew'ard him. 

I Mr. Clarendon, as he contided to Dig, 
might call all that dry rot a rebellion ; 
he did not—he called it a fraud, and 
frauds w'ere not the sort of thing for a 
chap to improve himself on. He there¬ 
fore detlicated the di.sgra<;ed volume to 
the menial task of propping up a leg of 
the table, vice a castor disalued, and con¬ 
soled his outraged feelings Avith the 
I “ Bab Iklhuls.” 

' Both Arthur and Dig had landed for 
the term Avith hampers more or less 
replete Avith indigestible mementoes of 
domestic affection. Arthur had a Ma¬ 
deira cake and a rather line lobster, 
besides a small box of fig.s, some choco¬ 
late creams, Brazil nuts, and (an en¬ 
forced contribution from the cook) 
pudding-raisins. Dig, w’hose means 
Avere not equal to his connections, j)ro- 
duced, soniew'hat bashfully, a rather 
“ higli ” cold chicken, some gingerbread, 
some pyretic saline, and a slab or two 
of home-made tofl’ee. 

Tlic.se good things, when spread out 
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on the table tliat evening, made quite of those cul)es of gingerbread and keeping alive from week to week, with 

an imposing array, and decidedly Madeira cake, those compact coagula- his hard earned savings, a paralysed 

warmed the cockles of the hearts of tions of figs, that dropping tire of Brazil father and three motherless little girls, 

their joint owners, and suggested to nuts, chocolate cream, and pudding who loved the very ground he trod on, 

them naturally thoughts of hospitality rasins ; nor, when all was said and done, and kissed his likeness every night 

and revehy. were they moved to tears by the gluing before they ciept to their scantny- 

“ Let’s have a blow out in the dor- together of tlieir darlings’weary jaws covered beds—if they htul known that 

mitory,’’ proposed Arthur. “Froggy with those slabs of unyielding totfee ! | this same poor creature said a prayer 

■will let-us alone, and we can square The pyretic saline was, perhaps, the for his beloved France everyday, and 

Felgate with a hunk of this toffee if he most hopeful feature of the meal, but tingled in every vein to hear her iii- 

interfei es.” it, alas ! scarcely held out for a single suited even in jest — perhaps they 

Felgate was the prefect charged with round. would have understood better why la* 

the oversight of the Shell dormitory in Additional impressiveness was added flared up now and then as he did, and 
Railsford’.s—a duty he discharged by to the repast by the utter silence in why he clung to his unlovely calling of 

never setting foot inside their door which it was prosecuted. Even the teaching unfeeling English ooys at the 

when he could possibly get out of it. clatter of the knives and forks was rate of a term. 

From a gastronomic point of view muffled. When Arthur desired to ask But the Grandeourt boys dL! not 

the boys would doubtless have done one of his guests what he would take, know all this; and therefore they had 

better to postpone their feast till to- he nudged him and pointed with his no pity for poor Monsieur, 

morrow. Tliey had munched promiscu- fork to the portion proposed. Where- However, as I liave said, Monsieur 
ously all day — during the railway upon the guest nodded and the business shrugged his shoulders and accepted 
journey especially—and almost needed wits complete. the help of the prefects to keep his 

a night’s repose to enable them to attack In due time the bill of fare gave out, disorderly charges within bounds, 

the formidable banquet now proposed and the empty plates were stowed away i From one of the prefects he got very 
on equal terms. under Dig’s bed. The candle was ex- i little help. Felgate had no interest in 

But hospitality brooks no delays. tinguished, and each reveller in turn ■ the order of the house. It didn’t 
Besides, Dig’s chicken was already a slipped back toliis couch and began to matter to him whether it was Monsieur 
little over ripe, and it was impossible think. who had to deal with the rioters or 

to say 1 low Arthur’s lobster might en- What they thought of history does not Ainger. All he knew was, he was not 
dure the night. record, but one who knows has told me going to trouble his head about it. In 

So the hearts of Maple, Tilbury, that sleep persistently avoided that j fact, his sympathies were on the side of 
Dimsdalo, and Simson were made glad dormitory all the night through. Its j the agitators. Why shouldn’t they 
that evening by an intimation that it occupants lay and thought and thought, enjoy themselves if they liked 1 They 
might be woi*tli their while at bedtime and heard the clock strike every hour didn’t hurt anybody—and if they did 
to smuggle a knife, fork, and plate from eleven to six. It must have been lireak the rules of the house; well, who 
apiece into the dormitory in ca.se, as the excitement of the jouriiej', or a was to say whether they might not 
j\^hur worded it, there should be some touch of home sickness, or the burden be right and the niles of the house 
fun going. of good resolutions which thus weighed wrong*? 

Wonderful is the intuition of youth ! upon their spirits. It w'ould have been Arthur Herapath, for instance, had 

These four simple-minded uncultured gross treason to connect their sleepless- set up with a dog—puppy to his friend’s 
lads knew what Arthur meant, even as ness with the lobster or the chicken ! dog, Smiley. Everybody knew live 
he spoke, and joyfully did him and Dig But whatever the cause, the “ Shell- animals were against rules; and yet 
homage for the rest of the evening, and fish ” in Kailsford’s presented a very Eailsford had winked all last term at 
at bedtime tucked each his jdatter green appearance when they answered Smiley; why shouldn’t Arthur have 
under his waistcoat and scaled the to their names next morning, and were equal lilierty to enjoy the companion- 
stairs as the curfew^ i*ang, grimly ac- in an irritable frame of mind most of ' ship of Smiley minor ^ 
coutred with a fork in one trouser the day. He met master and puppy in the pas- 

pocket and a knife in the other. Their bad temper took the form of a sage one afternoon. 

Twenty minutes later^ when Monsieur dead set on the unhappy Monsieur ‘‘Hullo, young’un,” said he, “ another 

Lablache, performing his nightly round, Lablache, who, during the first day of dog ? How many’s that ?” 
extinguished the lamp in the Shell dor- his vicarious office, led the existence of ‘^Tw'o,” said Arthur, a little doubt- 
mitory, he looked round on six of the a pea on a frying-pan. They went up ful as to the prefect’s reception of the 
peacefullest, most guileless sleepy-heads to him with difficulties in Greek prose, news. “You see it would be rough to 
in all Grandeourt, and envied the youth knowing that he comprehended not a take him from his mother while he is .so 
and health wdiich can tumble over into word of that language ; they asked bis young. It’s not as if he was no rela¬ 
the arms of happy sleep at .a minute’s permission for what they knew he tion.’^ 

notice. could not grant, and on his refusal “Of course not. What have you 

Two minutes later, had he chanced to got up cries of t; ranny and despotism been doing with Marky, these holi- 
retiirn, he would have seen those same wherewith to aise the lower school; days?” 

six guileless heads elderly intent, by the they whistled German war songs out- “Oh, he was seedy—sore throat. I 

light of a surreptitious candle, on the side his door, and asked him the date fancy he was shamming a bit to get a 

“laying of the cloth” on Sir Digby of the Battle of Waterloo. When he week extra. You see, he’s spoons on 

Oak.shott’.s bed, and on the piling up demanded their names, they told him my sister Daisy—” 
thereon of one of the most hazardous “ Ainger,” “ Barnworth,” “ Wake ; ” and “ I fancy I’ve heard that before,” ob- 

meals ever entered upon by half a dozen when he ordered them to stay in an served Felgate. 

sane digestions at that witching hour of hour after school, they coolly stopped “What 1 mean is, he hangs about 

ni^t. work five minutes before the bell rang our place a lot ‘ so it’s a good excuse 

I need not describe that wonderful and walked under his very nose into for him to be laid up, you know.” 
meal. Dig’s “ time-table ” happily drew the playground. “Quite so. Perhaps he’s not in a 

the line at 9.30, .so that his fond mother. Poor Monsieur, he was no disci- hurry to come back here for another 

dreaming far away of her innocent dar- plinarian, and he knew it. His back- reason we know of, eh, youngster ?” 

ling, was spared the anguisli of liehold- bone was limp, and he never did the “ Ha, ha ! but keep that mum, you 

ing him, in inn^ination, distending his right thing at the right time. He know. We must back him through 

little carca.ss with the terrible mixtures shrugged when he ought to have been that business. It s nearly blown over 
which lay spread out upon his downy chastising ; and he stormed when he already.” 
couch. Little recked she, or those other ought to have held his tongue. No- “Has it? But, I say—” 

five confiding mothers, of the rending boay cared for him ; everybody won- Here Ainger came up and detected 

asunder of tliat lobster, member from dered why he of all men worked at the the puppy. 

member, or of the rapid descent of that trade of schoolma.ster. “ Youul have to get rid of that, Hera- 

“ high ” chicken in search of its nautical Perhaps if some of my lords and path,” said he. 

precursor. Nor when that bird of ill baronets in the Shell had known that “ What, Smiley’s pup ? MTliy? Fel- 

omen had performed its last rapid flight far away, in a tiny cottage at Boulogne, gate’s given me leave.” 

did their hearts turn cold with a vision this same contemiitible Frenchman was ^ “ Felgate may do as lie pleases. I 
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tell vou you must send him home, and 
Smiley too.” 

“ What!” said Arthur, aghast. “ Smi¬ 
ley too! why Ilailsford knows all about 
Smilev, anct let us have him all last 
term.” 

“But you are not going to have them 
this term. Two other fellows have 
started dogs on the strei\gth of Smiley 
already ; and there’s to be a clean sweep 
of the lot.” 

“ Oh, rot ! you can’t interfere with 
fellows’ rights like that,” said Felgate. 

“ I tell you Ilailsford gave us leave,” 
repeated Arthur. 

“ Very well,” said Ainger ; “ unless 
both of them are packed off' home by 
this time to-morrow, or sent down to 
the school farm, you’ll go up to the 
Doctor and settle the question with 
him.” 

“Rubbish!” said Felgate. “Until 
Ilailsford— ” 

“ Shut up,” said tlie captain ; “ I’m 
not talking to you.” 

It was hardly to be wondered at if 
he was out of temper. He was having 
any amount of e.xtra work to do ; and 
to be thus obstructed by one of his own 
colleagues was a trifle too much for his 
limited patience. 

Felgate coloured up at the rebuff, 
knowing well enough that the captain 
would be delighted to make good his 
words at any time and place which 
might be offered him. He remained 
after he had gone, and said to Arthur, 

“ That’s what I call brutal. Yoirre 
not going to care two straws what he 
says ? ” 

“All very well,” said Arthur, stroking 
his puppy; “if he sends me up to Pony, 
what then 1 ” 

“ Bless you, he won’t send you up to 
Pon\\” 

“Think not? If I thought he wouldn’t, 
I’d hang on till Marky comes back. 
He’d square' the thing.” 

“Of course he would. It’s a bit of 
^pite of Ainger’s. He thinks he’s not 
quite important enough, so lie’s going 
to start bullying. I’ll back you up.” 

“ Thanks, awfully,” said the ductile 
Arthur. “ You’re a brick. I’ll take 
your advice.” 

He did, and prevailed upon Dig to 
do thelsame. 

The consequence wa.s, that when next 
afternoon the captain walked into their 
study to see whether his order had been 
complied with, he was met by an un¬ 
ceremonious yap from Smiley herself, 
-echoed by an impertinent squeak from 
her irreverent son. 

“ You’ve got them still, then,” said 
Ainger. “ Very well, they can staj^ now 
till after you’ve been to the Doctor. 
Nine o’clock sharp, to-morrow moniing, 
both of you.” 

The friends turned pale. 

“Not really, Ainger? You haven’t 
sent up our names, have you ? We’ll 
send them off. We thought as Felgate 
said—Oh, you cad ! ” 

This last remark was occasioned by 
Ain| 5 er departing and shutting the door 
behind him without vouchsiifing an}" 
further parley. 

They felt that the game was up, and 
that they had been done. In their dis¬ 
tress they waited upon Felgate and 
laid their case before him. He, as is 
usual with gentlemen of his type, said 


it was very hard and unjust, and they 
would do quite right in resisting and 
defying everybody all round. But he 
did not offer to go instead of them to 
the Doctor, so that his general obser¬ 
vations on the situation were not par¬ 
ticularly comforting. 

Arthur proposed telegraphing to 
Raihsford something in this form : 

“ Ainger says Simley’s against rules. 
Wire him you allow.” 

But when the form was filled up and 
ready to send, the chance of it succeed¬ 
ing seeme<l hardly worth the cost. 

Finally they went down sadly after 
tea to the school farm and hired a 
kennel ; and arranged for the board 
and lodging of their exiled jiets at so 
much a week. 

Next morning, in doleful dumps, they 
present(*d themselves l)efore the Doctor. 
Arthur could hardly help remembering 
how, a short time ago, he had pictured 
himself standing in that very room, 
demanding the hand of Miss Violet. 
Now, Smiley minor, .smieaking and 
grunting, as he hung by his one tooth 
to his mother’s tail, down there in the 
school farm, wc.s worth half a dozen 
Miss Violets to him. 

And his once expected uncle—! 

The Doctor dealt shortly and deci¬ 
sively with the niLscreants. He caned 
them for defying their house-caj)tain, 
and reprimanded them for inuigining 
that dogs could be permitted under the 
school roof. 

On being told that Mr. Railsford had 
known all about Smiley last term, he 
declined to argue the matter, and con¬ 
cluded by a warning of the possible con- 
seqiiences of a repetition of the offence. 

The^'" went bacd^ to their place, sore 
both in body and mind. To be caned 
during the first week of the term was not 
^uite in accordance with their good reso¬ 
lutions, and to be bereft of the Smileys 
was a cruel outrage on their natuiul 
afl’ections. They owed both to Ainger, 
and mutually resolved that he was a 
cad of the lowest description. For all 
that they attended to his injunctions 
for the next few days with wonderful 

S unctuality, and decided to defer, till 
-ailsford’s return, their own revenge 
and his consequent confusion. 

Altogether, it was getting to be time 
for Ilailsford to tuni up. 

The evening before, the first masters’ 
session for the term liJid been held, and 
the Doctor, for a wonder, had been 
present. 

Towards the end of the meeting, after 
the discussion of a good deal of general 
busine.ss, Mr. Bickers rose and asked 
leave to make a statement. 

The reader can guess what that state¬ 
ment was. 

He begged to remind the meeting 
that Grandcourt still lay under the 
cloud of the mystery which enveloped 
the assault which had been made upon 
himself last term. For himself, it mat¬ 
tered very little, but for the honour of 
the school he considei-ed the matter 
should be not allowed to drop until it 
was properly cleared up. With a view 
to assisting in such a result, he might 
mention that towards the end of last 
tci-m a rumour had come to his ears— 
he was not at liberty to say through 
what channel—that the secret was not 
quite as dead as was generally supposed. 


He had heard, on what he considered 
reliable authoiity, that in !Mr. Rails- 
ford’s house—the house most interested 
in this painful question—the name of 
the culprit or culprits was generally 
known, or, at least, suspected ; and he 
believed he was not going too far in 
mentioning a inimour tliat no one could 
make a better guess as to that name 
than Mr. Railsford him.self. 

Here Mr. Grover and Monsieur La- 
blache both rose to their feet. Monsieur, 
of course, gave way, but what he had 
meant to .say was pretty much what 
Ml*. Grover did say. 

He wished to point out that in his 
friend’s absence such an insinuation as 
that just marie by the speaker was quite 
unjustifiable. For liis own part, he 
thought it a gi*eat pity to revive the 
unfortunate question at all. At any 
rate, in Mr. Railsford’s absence, he 
should certainly o])pose any further re¬ 
ference being made to it at this meet- 
ing. 

“ Thatj” echoed Monsieur, “is precisely 
my opinion.” 

“\ery well,” said ^Nfr. Bickers, plea¬ 
santly. “ What I have to say will keep 
perfectly w ell until Mr. Railsford comes 
back.” 

Whereupon the meeting passed to the 
next order of the day. 

(To be continxud.) 


MODEL-YACHTINO IK 1887 AKD 
1888. 

f 1 ■ h ' U * 



IAt'MBARTON held its annual nieetinra in 
J 7 the Burgh Buildings in October; and the 
year’s reprt, with its hve-and-twenty prize¬ 
winners, proved as satisfactor}*, Ixitli as to 
sport and linance, as those of the two pre- 
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cedin" years. In the same month Dundee 
wound up its season, and presented its 
rei)ort. its prize-winners were a round 
dozen in number. Dundee has judiciously 
secured the Provost as a prize-giver^an 
excellent “precedent.” Its boats are big ; 
they ranjje from forties downwards. This 
year the almost fossil 94 measurement is to 
be abandoned, and the Taysiders are going 
in for weight—to follow’ the Cow es in fact— 
but they are to make marmalade (*f existing 
scales, a-s instead of a iK)und to a ton, they 
are for some unexplained reason taking a 
pound and three-quarters! 

Edinburgh has its model-yacht club 
“upon lines,” says “The Scotsman,” 
“similar to tha-^e already formed in CJlas- 
gow, Dundee,and in England,”an announce¬ 
ment very much on “ lines similar to those,” 
regarding the islands atljacent to Cumbrae. 
But no matter! The “ Edinburgh and 
Leith ” should have l)een in existence long 
ago. It sails on St. Margaret’s Loch, and 
has forty-six members altogether, who 
divide their boats into six classes, ranging 
from seventy inches on the load water-line 
down to twenty. The best boat of the year 
was the schooner Fairy, a 34 by 9 ; the next 
boats being St. Patrick and St. Margaret, 
both of w’hich are schoonei's—a somew hat 
notew orthy fact. 

Gateshead arlopted a system of sailing in 
heats and scoring hy points, which seems 
to have brought the lx)at8 lietter togetlier 
than the old plan, though it is hardly as 
fair a test of merit. On Waterloo Day tliis 
club had an extraordinary experience at 
Saltwell Park. Nine boats entered, and in 
the ties all failed to reach home except the 
Waterlily, which had a bye, and sailed over 
and claime<l the prize ! On the 30th of 
June Gateshead had an outing to Brampton 
in Cumberland, reaching the lake before 
nine o’clock in the morning, and having 
quite a day of it w ith a fleet of fifteen Ixiats. 
On Cromwell’s Day, 3rd of September, there 
was an inter-club competition at Saltwell 
Park l>etween Gatesnead, Jarrow’, and 
South Shields, the chief victor ljein« the 
ol3 Liverpool crack, S. H. James. Gates¬ 
head is going ahead encouragingly, and 
under Mr. Newall and Major Dance the 
Tynesiders are hopeful of great things. 

The George, a South Kensington Club, 
rebuilt in 1884, w’ere particularly busy on 
the Round Pond last year, and with Black¬ 
bird, Scotchman, Marjorie, Niol)e, and Circe 
well to the front, had the best season they 
have yet l^eeii favoured with. Gla.sgow 
opened its record on the 7th of May, w ith 
seven new’ cutters, and kept the ball rolling 
all through the summer—Florence, Victoria 
Regina, Thistle, Iris, Bluebell, Stygee, 
Clansman, and Stella, all appearing among 
the winners of first prizes. At the Victoria 
Park a new* pond has been made “ for 
rnociel sailers,’^ but as it is fitted w ith an 
island and a bridge, its beauties are not so 
appreciated as they might be. When 
model-yachtsmen have got their ponds and 
their boathouses, they w ill have to take to 
interviewing corporations with a view to 
the abolition of islands. The Glasgow 
always gives its best show at its annual 
regatta, w’hich last year to4)k j)hxce in 
August, on the Black Loch of the Mearns, 
where a tremendous entry, ranging from 
sixty-fives to twenties, did their wst for a 
Jubilee Cup, secured eventually by Blue 
Bell, a forty-one. 

Goole held a model-yacht exhibition in 
November, to wiiich the Kingston, Man¬ 
chester, and Serpentine Clubs contributed. 
There was also, by the way, an exhil>ition 
at Heaton Norris, w here some twenty models 
formed one of the chief features ; and there 
was another exliibition at Stockport. 
Greenock opened its season on St. George’.s 
Day, but was much hampered by the w ant 
of w'ater. The pond is like a crater at 
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the top of a hill oi)en to every breeze 
that blows, but with such deep slop¬ 
ing banks that the breezes blow’ over it 
and do not reach the water. The view’ 
from it is magnificent, but motlel-yachts- 
men do not as a rule take a violent interest 
in landsca]>e. At one end of the pond is 
an island with a sort of harbour at the back, 
that might well be dis[>ensed with. When 
we were at Greenock in the autumn, we 
scaled the heights to this j)ond. The boat¬ 
house, with its white ensign flying, took 
our fancy ; then the Ijoats—though not so 
neatly finished as in some clubs—were w ell 
worth looking at ; and the shallow’iiess 
of the ]K>nd had rendered it necessary for 
the meml)ers to make themselves quite 
picturesque by rolling up their trousers to 
their knees and wading alK)ut with the 
water over their lx)ot-to])s. We saw’ a 
start, and the boat best ofl* ran skewering 
into a little boat crossing her hawse, 
the usual foul in fact, “ on lines similar | 
to those in England ! ” Then matters shook j 
down into order and all went as usual, 
the scoring being difi'ereiit from what we had ! 
seen l)efore, in that twice up and down the 
l)ond was reckoned as one juissage. 

The breeziest of all the nuKlel-yacht 
ponds is that of the Guernsey Club, o|>ened 
on Jubilee Day. It is on the harbour 
w orks, and cost £905 to make, exclusive of 
the pumping machinery. It is oval in 
shape, 3r^ leet long and 100 wide, with 
walls and concrete bottom, and, like South- 
sea, is alx)ut two feet deep. The opening 
of this pond was quite a grand affair, 
honoured by the governor and all the tlite 
of the island. There Avas a regatta av ith seven 
classes besides tAvo handicaps, the Avinners 
l)eing Thistle—one more of them !—Jilt, 
Brisk, Enchantress, Emma, Liberty, China, 
and Genesta. 

Highgate is a neAv club, started in 1887, 
and sailing on Highgate Ponds—a fact Avorth 
the notice of the North Londoner, Avho lives 
remote from other courses. Its season 


opened on the 11th of June, but this year it 
is to open earlier, and more sailing is to be 
got through Avith an increase of members. 
The poAverful Kingston Club, at Hull, 
rtourislied as usual, wdth plenty of mem¬ 
bers, and it had a grand distribution of 
prizes by the Mayor. The club had a pub¬ 
lic regatta, Avhich brought in fortyentrances, 
and Avas quite a jubilee, as it proAed for 
Mr. W. Bruce, Avho Avon four first prizes. 

The Kingstown Club, a ncAv one, sailing 
on Dublin Bay, had a very strong card for 
the 1887 season. Genesta^ Delvin, and 
Idly scoring most frequently. Like CoAves, 
KingstoAvn .sails on the sea, and once or 
tAvice the matches had to be postponed 
oAving to the Avaves being too rough for the 
roAving boats to folloAv. Like CoAves, 
KingstoAvn had its regatta, the course being 
a square one, giving tAvo reaches, a beat, 
and a run, and measuring about tAvo miles 
in length. This had to be Scailed round 
tAvice, so that the yachts had a fair trial at 
all points over a four-mile course. In the 
chief race there Aver^ tiAe starters, the Avin- 
ner proving to lie Lily, w ho, out of ten races 
during the season, Avon eight firsts and a 
second. 

The chief event of the LiAerjiuol seasou 
Avas its regatta, in Octolier. The Mayor pre¬ 
sented the silver cup for the 20-tonners; 
and, as the breeze Avas steady and from 
the right quarter, the fifteen starters had 
an exerting time. Roderick Dim Avon, 
GuineA’ere being second, and Irene third. 
Then came the steamer race, Avith ten 
starters, ranging from Snig, of 4 feet 9 
inches, to Electra, of 7 feet, and of all 
rigs, from torpedo-boat to ocean liner. The 
lx>ats Avere handicapped, three seconds 
being giA en for eA ery foot on the Avater-line, 
the course being a thousand yards. Grey¬ 
hound, a 5 feet 10 inch boat, secured the 
]u ize, Avith Snail second, and Genesta, a 
model torpedo, third. 

{Jo he continued.) 


SOME BOY’S OWN PETS. 

THE HEDGEHOG. 



W HEN I Avas a l)oy at school I had a 
mania for keeping all kinds of 
animals, especially those Avhich do not 
usuallv come under the head of “ Domestic 
Pets.”‘ 

For instance, liesides the dogs, rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, rats and mice, etc., there 
Avere cages filled Avith short-tailed field- 
mice, Avarin lined boxes for the sleeping 
dormice, large roomy’ cages for the prickly 
hedgehog, and glass-covered aiiartments | 
for the blind-Avorni and grass-snake. In 
fact, eA’ervthing that Avas Avild and curious 
found a place in my menagerie. , 

I afterAvards found that (me or tAvo of | 


my schoolfellow’s possessed similar tastes, 
so Ave finally agreea, after putting our heads 
together, that Ave would all join and form a 
large and varied menagerie of our oAvn, in 
Avhich, besides the usual pets, many of the 
difl'erent kinds of animals Avhich lived in 
our avockIs and hedges Avere to have a pro¬ 
minent place, the difl’erent sjAecies being 
those Aviiich Ave could easily’ catch and 
tame, after Avhicli Ave hoped to cage some 
of the fiercer and Avilder kinds. 

With this project in our minds Ave imme¬ 
diately’ started to put our plans into ex¬ 
ecution. For this purpose Ave first set to 
work to manufacture huts and cages, to 
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collect and store ditferent kinds of food 
and l>e<ldin;,% so tliat nothing iniglit \)o. 
wanting to snpoly llie comforts and natural 
habits of the diifereiit animals which we 
intended to catch and bring up. 

Oiir hunting country lav in the rich lovely 
fields of North Somerset, with their lieauti- 
fiil thick-spreading hetlgcs, and the grand 
old w'oo<ls for which this crjiintry has l»een 
famous since the days that Alfred gathered 
his scattered follow'ei*s together in the vast 
forest of Sehvood, and raised his standard 
on the heights of Stourton. 

Accomplishing our object, we also man¬ 
aged to keep our ex]»enses down to the 
level of the average schoolIsiy's pocket. 
One of our favourites was the hedgehog, to 
w'hich I purpo.se devoting this short ]»a[K*r. 

But first let me give a word of advice. 
If you wdsh successfully to study the haldts 
of any wdld animal, you ouf.4 imitate 
nature a.s closely as p«)ssil»lc, oiherwdsi* 
your endeavours will eml in complete 
failure, and the mortification which sets in 
will result in the death of your ambition. 
Uemember that LiiuincM, and kinffmss 
alone, wdll conquer and tame, whereas 
cruelty, which is the unrestrained ]iassion 
of brute force, will serve hut to harden and 
render your task infinitely more ditticult 
than before. 

The common heilgehog is a meml>cr of 
the large order of Inscftirora, or insect-eat¬ 


ing animals. It differs, however, from the 
, other members of that order, by its formid- 
i able armour, consisting of long spines, 

: which lie longitudinally on the back when 
the animal is moving about, but stick out 
I in lK)ld defiance when it is aroused to a 
j sense of danger. 

I The Ixaiy is rather thick, the head high, 
j and the muzzle drawn out to a sharp snout, 
like the common pig. The ears are round . 

; and rather small, while the feet are fur- i 
nished with strong thick nails, which, to- ! 
gether with the head, assist the animal in 
I scraping and rooting its food out of the 
I ground. 

This animal has the power of rolling i 
itself up like a liall, the head and feet being 
drawm tightly in. 

When in this state the spines, in conse¬ 
quence of the muscular contraction of the 
back, set out stiffly on all sides, forming 
an almost impregnable fortress, “armed at 
; all points.” In this position the hedgehog 
{ is comparatively safe from attack. The 
dog, how’ever, will ndl it over and seize it ; 
under the belly, which is covered with i 
; coarse thick hair ; or the fox, which cun¬ 
ningly i-olls the animal over to the nearest 
]»ond, into which poor Piggy is pushed. ! 

Thi.s <*auses the hedgehog to unroll and 
strike out for its life, when the fox, waiting 
his op]iortunity, seizes and kills it. | 

Hedgehogs generally live in couples, and i 


choo.se their homes in the w’oods, hedge- 
' rows, ricks, ditches, or the warm shelter of 
some hollow’ tree. 

Here they remain during the day, but on 
the ap])roach of evening start out (for they 
are nocturnal in their habits) to seek their 
I ftjod, w hich consists principally of in.sects, 
worms, slugs, etc., with various kinds of 
fruit and vegetables. The female breeds 
early in the year, and ha,s from two to four 
young ones. These are born without 
sjunes, except rudimentary ones, but they 
soon tlevelop and harden, before the eyes 
are ojien. 

The hedgehog is a most attached mother, 
and unfailing in her duty to her young ott- 
spring. Hedgehogs are very fond of 
warmth, and their nests are lined with 
moss, hay, and dried leaves. The animal 
selects a warm snug spot, either in the 
VK)ttom of a rick or the bottom of a thick¬ 
set he<lge. 

Having cleared an opening in the earth, 
it rolls itself in leaves, and soon impales 
enough on the spines to make it resemble a 
sort of leafy football. 

This done, the hedgehog settles himself 
comfortably in the hollow, scrapes the leaves 
and hay over him, and sleeps away till 
evening draws on, wdien he starts bfi’on his 
nightly peregrinations. 

(To be continued.) 


JUVENILE MUSICAL PEODIGIES. 


HANDEL. 

T he early life of this celebrated composer 
is very singular. He w as Ijorn February 
24th, 1684, and his father desired him fitted 
for the law, and would not allow’ a musical 
instrument in the house. But the lioy s 
ardour for music increased with the pro¬ 
hibition. He ha<l heard somebody play on 
the harpsichord, and, aided by a servant, 
he procured a small clavich(»rd, an instru¬ 
ment similar to a spinet, that he hid in a 
gjirret, and when the family had retired for 
the night the boy stole up to this place, 
and aiiiused him.self in bringing forth har¬ 
monious sounds, and without the least 
knowledge excejit l>y the ear. When he 
was seven yeai-s of age he visited, w’itli 
his father, a step-brother living with the 
Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels. While here he 
watched every opportunity to touch the 
keys of the liarpsichord. One day he 
slipped into the chapel after morning ser¬ 
vice, and began to play on the organ liefore 
the duke had gone out. Impressed by the 
peenjiar style of the playing, the duke 
inquired w’ho was at the organ. When he 
w’as told that it w’as Ins little guest of seven 
years he sent for him and his father, and 
after a long discussion it was decided that 
the lioy should have a mu>ical education. 
Zachan, the organist of the cathedral at 
Halle, wi\s his teacher, who provi«le<l him 
with the compositions of tlie foremost 
masters, but Hamlel inade a style for 
liim.self. He Avas liberal in his ideas. 
Before nine he com|M)sed motets of g(M)d 
merit, Avliich were adopted into the service 
of the Church. When he was thirteen 
yeai-s of age lie Avent to Berlin. The king 
DM>k an interest in the youtliful prodigy, 
and offered to semi him to Italy for study, 
but the father declined the otter, and the 
boy returned to Halle. On his father’s 
death he settled in Hamburg. Here his 
abilities were at once acknowdedged, es])e- 
cially aa an organist. He lived to the ripe 
old age of seventy-five, and though during 
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his later years he was afflicted Avith blind- 
ncs.s, he still played the organ between the 
acts of his oratorios Avith Avonderful skill. 
Hoav alike are the later yearn of the blind 
poet Milton and the blind musician Handel ! 

FRANZ LISZT 

Avas known as the Hungarian wonder child. 
His father Avas a rare musician, and a 
member of the nobility. The boy Avas 
l>orn at Baiding, near Oldenlierg. At six 
years of age he Avas very ])roficient on the 
piano. The »mickne.ss and ilelicacy of ear 
which he dis|>layed avms extraordinary, and 
his memory was most remarkable. His 
father asked him one day Avhat he would 
like to become, and the Injy ]K)iuied to the 
Xdeture of Beethoven on the Avail of the 
room, and earnestly replied, “Such a one 
as he.” At nine his father decided to give 
him a complete mmsical education, and 
removed to Vienna, Avhere the Iniy pro¬ 
gressed most fav(mrably. At eleven he 
]>erformed at a concert, the audience being 
coniTKised of the liist cla>s of- .social and 
intellectual .standing. Beethoven AViis pre¬ 
sent, and at the close of the brilliant per- 
I formance he Avent upon flic ]jIatform and 
kisse<l the iKiy-pianist amid the plaudits of 
the great assembly. At thirteen he Avas 
ciille<l by the Pansian jire.ss the eighth 
Avonder of the Avorld, and such triumph fol¬ 
lowed him througli life. He died August 
1st, 1886, at the age of seventy-five. 

PAGANINI. 

This great violinist Avell deserves a place 
in juvenile musical prodigies, as Avell a.s in 
later triumphs. He AVfis larni in (lenoa, 
Februarv ISth, 17S4, his father being a 
shiji-brokcr, and j»a.ssionately devoted to 
nuisic. The father of Mozart Avas his Ijoy’s 
fii-st teacher, and the father of Paganini 
delighted in teaching his Ikiv in the fii'st 
requirement.s of a nmsical education. At 
six years of age the lioy Nicolo began 
playing on a fiddle, and at eight he com¬ 


posed a sonata so difficult that noliody but 
iiimself could play it. His father tjien took 
him to the great teacher Ger\’asoni, but he 
declared that no ordinary master Avas fit to 
Luiide such a genius. He reconfmended 
Kolia, the great violin-player, as best fitted 
to teach the child. On reaching the house 
of the master he Avas told that Kolia Avas 
sick in bed, and Avhile Paganini’s father 
went to speak to him the son, seeing a 
large manuscript on the table, took up the 
violin and played at sight the concerto 
Avhich it contained. The sound reaching 
the ears of Kolia in his Ijed, he asked avIio 
Avas the virtuoso Avho played a concerto 
bristling with difficulties as if he had ^A’en 
it the most painstaking study. On being 
told that it Avas a boy only eight years of 
age, Avho Avas brought to him to take les¬ 
sons, the great master said, “ If that is a 
boy Avho at such a tender age i)lays in that 
style, don’t come to me to teach him, 
becau.se he has nothing more to learn. At 
any rate, I can teach liim nothin^.” The 
lK»y Avas then placed under the chai*ge of 
Signor Giacomo Costa, a .superior violinist, 
and director of the cathedral church music, 
under Avliorn he made great progress. He 
comi)osed his tiret jiiece Avhen he Avas only 
eight yearn of age. At nine he made his 
fii-st boAv in ])ublic, in the city of Genoa, 
]>laying variations of his oAvn on “ La 
Carmagnole,” the great revolutionary air 
that Avas then so popular, the soldiers of 
the French Kepublic having borne it on 
their victorious march through Europe. 
Before he Avas ten yeanyof age he played a 
violin concerto every Sunday in church. 
He loved to Avork, and for years he siient 
no less than ten or tAvclve houi-s in hard 
study. The new’ ettects that he developed 
<in tlie A'iolin, and his original charactei*is- 
tics of tone, gave him a unique reputation ; 
but he had Avorked too bard, and his health 
gave^Avay,4ind.his father Avas so severe Avith 
liim that the l»oy left liome Avlien he Avas 
fourteen and entered into musical engage¬ 
ments, receiving ample reward for his bril- 
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liant services. Like many other diameters, 
he was led into dissipation, and on one 
occasion, having pawned his violin, lie had 
to Ixirrow one in Leghorn. A French 
gentleman lent him a superb Oiiarnerius, 
reputed to he one of the finest instruments 
in the world, and when Paganini returned 


it to the owner, who had heard his iierform- 
ance, the Frenchman exclaimed, “Never j 
will I profane the strings which your tingem 
have touched. That instrument is youi-s. ” 
This violin was used by Paganini in all 
his concerts, and he left it to the town of 
Genoa, where it may Ije seen to-day in the 


museum of that place. He died at Nice, 
May 27th, 18*10, at the age of fifty-six. 

I might go on and mention other bright 
juvenile geniuses, but these will suffice, 
and will illustrate what can lie accom- 

t ilished by the gifts which Gotl gives to Ills 
mmblest children. B. T. II. 


THE ART OF VENTRILOOUISM. 

WITH PLAIN PKACTICAL DIKECTIONS, HY WHICH THE VARIOUS ‘ 


T he first thing necessary in commenc¬ 
ing the study and practice of Ven- 
trilociuism is to learn to s^ieak without 
niomng the mouth —an accomplishment not 
very difficult, but which must bo learned 
liefore anything further is attempted. No 
ventrilocpLiist would be thought much of if 
he moved his mouth while speaking in the 
assumed voice, and, indeed, the illusion is 
not so [)erfect if the mouth is not held still. 

It would be advisable for the student, 
when practising this jiart of the lessons, to 
stand before a looking-glass ; he will then 
he able to detect any muscular movement 
of the face or lips, and correct it. 

When in this ]>osition let him ojien his , 
mouth slightly and hold the jaws firm, as if j 
he was trying to prevent some one from 
opening them. The front teeth should Ije j 
almut a quarter of an inch apart, and the . 
lips held naturally. ' 

He should now go through the alphaliet, ' 
slowly soifnding every letter as distinctly t 
as possible, and in a loud, full tone of voice. 
The vowels will bo easy enough, but some 
of the consonants will be difficult to articu¬ 
late plainly without moving theTips. These 
must be imitated as closely as no.ssible, and 
with ajittle practice this can be done well 
enough to be indistinguishable at a short 
distance. , 


IN A FEW WEEKS. 

By a Professor of the Art. 

r VRT II.—HOW TO COMMENCE PRACTICE. 
The most difficult letters to pronounce | 
without the action of the lips arc, in their , 
order, P, M, B, F, and V. i 

p lieing the most obstinate gentleman, l 
we will tackle it first. It is utterly impos- 1 
sible to pronounce it correctly without 
moving the li])S, another letter must there¬ 
fore 1)6 substituted for it. The student will I 
find that K is the nearest approach; he 
must therefore, when sounding (he letter 
alone, pronounce it as key, and in words he i 
niu.st substitute the K for the P whenever it ! 
occurs, as A’ut for put, /jerhaA's for })erhaj)s, ; 
/u.ssy for pussy, etc. With a little practice ! 
this substitute letter can be iironoiinced so i 
much like the original that very few' will 
distinguish the difference. ! 

The letter M, next in order, is not quite so I 
difficult to imitate, and, for all practical ' 
purposes, N may be used in place of it, as 1 
nan for man, nost for most, etc.. ' 

A nearer approach, however, to the cor- ; 
rect sound can be obtained, but with con- I 
siderably more practice, by breathing hard ' 
through the nose. Let the student trv to ' 
sound through the nose hem, breatliing | 
hard on the h, and cutting the sound off at 
the ni and sounding it as ny, as if it was 
written Aeng. This is difficult to de.scrilie ! 
in writing, but if he will try it once or j 
twice he will understand it. In pronouncing | 


PRACTICAL ETCHING. 


By Alfred Withers and Fred Miller. 


PART II. 


etching a HEAD OR FIGURE. 

I F from a draw ing, proceed in the former 
manner, indicating also the outlines of 
shadows. 

Etching direct from the model is verv 
ditticull, and should not be attemided till 
one has considerable practice with the 
needle, but may be rendered easier in 
the following manner. Take a piece of 
tracing- or tLssue-paper, larger than your 
plate, fix it tightly with drawing-pins over 
a piece of white paper on .your drawing- 
board, draw in a careful outline of the head 
or figure of your model, then unfasten one 
end of the drawing and slip the plate under, 
fixing the drawing tightly dow’ii all rouml 
the edge of the plate, so as to keep Isith 
timi; then with a sharp needle cut with 
very delicate and broken lines through the 
paj)er, wdiicdi tear off’ and continue etching. 
It IS almost an innwissiliility to give tlirec- 
tions in ebdiing on this subject, as it must 
de|)end entirely on the artist’s ability and 
training. With hair the forms and light 
and shallow should Ix) etched—not the 
colour. Keej) the light and shadows of the 
face broad, and ignore reflected lights. 
With youthful and female heads put little 
"ork, and let that be very delicate, keejjing 


I the lines of the shading ii: one direction, 
thus .giving unity to the work. 

M. Legros’ w ill atlord the Ixist example 
of this style. In heads of old |)eople the 
lines should follow the curves, rugged lines, 
and wrinkles of the face. In portraits of ; 
the head alone the draperies, coats, etc., | 
should only be indicated by a few lines, ' 
allowing all the interest to be settled in the ' 
Hu‘e, for you do not want .a ixjrtrait of a 
black coat or silk dress. | 

careful study of M. Legros’ work at i 
the Print Room, British Museum, would Ije I 
of great l^enefit to the etcher ; it is noble 
and broad in the extreme. Notice especially 
his “Mort du Vagalxind,” “ Le coup de 
yent,” “ Le bucheron,” and his portraits of 
Leighton, Poynter, Dalton, and V al Prinsep. I 
We ho[>e in a future article to give some | 
directions on what is known as the “con- ; 
inuous process”— i.e., etching in the bath 
direct from Nature. 


Pour a little Bninswick black into a com¬ 
mon saucer or plate, and, adding nearl.y 
double the quantity of Dirpentine, mix 
them together with a large hog-hair brush. 

Now' ’s the etcher’s op]iortunity of correct- | 
ing any niLstuke, and this can lie done only 
to a very limited extent—in fact, only w here 


‘VOICES” MAY BE ACQUIRED 


w’ords Ijeginning with m it should 1 k 3 
.sounded as ny, as nytiii for man ; the two 
lettei*s should !>« sounded together, not 
.separately, as n-^an or nc yun, but 7J^an, 
Ueathing. as it were, the n into the y. 

B comes next, and g will have to take its 
place, as f/oat for l)o«at, ^eautiful for lieauti- 
ful, etc. 

F can be pronounced more distinctly by 
breathing hard, especially if it be soumled 
as /?//, as o/iarm tor farm, phvust for fast, 
.sounding the h strongly. 

V is the easiest of all, and can Ik?, pro¬ 
nounced by simply breathing hard through 
the teeth. 

It will take some jiractice to enable the 
student to talk freely without moving the ' 
li{)S, and until he can do .so he should at¬ 
tempt nothing further. When fi'iniiliar 
with the letteix he should speak short 
words and .sentences, and jiractise hard till 
he can do this easily, checking any facial 
movement in the looking-glass. This may 
seem <lrv work, but let him remember that 
if he wishes to liecome a ventriloquist he 
must stick to it, and thoroughly imoster one 
lesson liefore commencing the ne.xt. By 
doing .so he will jiave the way to ultimate 
succe.ss. 

(To be continued.) 


the work is very open—where the faulty 
lines may lie stopjied out with a fine brush 
snaringl.y chargeil w’ith the conqK)sition. If 
tnere be tex) much in the brush, or the com¬ 
position lie too thin, it is liable to run and 
six)il the other work. Sto]>ping-out may here 
Ixi u.sed with advantage in such surfaces as 
refiecting water or wet sand, where the lines 
representing either of these are etched thus : 



The bb'U'k dashes here represent lines of 
Brunswick b’ack made with a fine brush 
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across the work, and will be found to "ive 
a freer, more brilliant, and liquiil ellcct 
than if you etched your lines leaving the 
lights. Tlie slijjht burr that will l>e found 
under these (hushes on cleanin^r the jdate 
may l»e ejusily removed witli the burnisher. 

Take the i)late, and sumMjrtiii'^ the U'lck 
of it on the tinger-tips of tlie left hand, jiaint 
it carefully round the ed;ie, not too thickly, 
lest it run over the work when slanted. 
Rest the j>late on some led;;e with the face 
to the wall, and jiaint the back all over 
with horizontal strokes, then wait till it Is 
quite (tnj. lie careful that no ed'^e is ex- 
|MKsed in the least de^^ree, or it will ^dve you 
trouble afterwards ; in fact, it is always l>est 
to jirepare your ^»late some lime lK?forehand 
that it may be ([Uite dry when )»ut in the bath. 
After the first lines are bitten the tedious 
pnK'ess of dryin*; may 1 k‘ accelerated by 
o|>ening a window alniut an inch and balanc¬ 
ing the plate carefully face uj»wards on the 
ledge, thus causing a draught over the sur¬ 
face. You may tell if the jdate l>e dry, 
either by touching it ^^ently with the finger, 
or by breathing on it. If dry, the breath 
will evajiorate from it (juickly, but if wet, it 
will remain, showing indescent cidour. 

THE .MORDANT. 

The mordant in general use is jiiire nitric 
acid and water in equal ]»arts. In delictate 
work, .such as jiortraits, etc., you may use 
rather more >vater. 

(r(* Itf continned.) 


Corre- 

Bjjnnticncc, 


X. C. L.—You can jiet 
cylinders for model 
engines from Bate- 
niaii. Model Dockyard, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

Brcix.— 1. Queen VIc- 
t<»ria is l»el«>u- the me¬ 
dium height. In her 
prime she was jnat live 
feet high. 2. Consult a 
doctor. 

Ally Sloi'KR.—Y es, “a 
piece of platauain, a 
piece of zinc, and a 
piece of steel in a solu¬ 
tion of sulphuric arid '* 
would make a very 
“shockingelectric ma¬ 
chine.*’ Better try 
again, Aliy. Voumust 
not make gunpowder 
until you have been 
licensed. 

T. II. Bkif.rlet. — We 
hear from F. WiNTtu- 
iioTToM, 18, King 
Street, 8t James’s, 
H.W.. that he has 
Vols. I. and ll. for sale, 
neatly bound, and in 
good eondition. 

Excel K,—Write to tlie 
Secretary to the Admi- 
raltv, Whitehall, S.W. 
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olkr.— 1. You can get balls for Juggling from 
land. Magical Repository, New Oxfoid Street, w. 
pposite Miidie's Library). 2. There is nothing 
se in print on the subject except our articles. 


A Fortcxe.— 1. Our lessons in water-colour painting 
appeared in July, 1881. 2. We have recently ex¬ 
plained how to prime canvas for oil-painting. See 


Home Gymnastics.—I n the third volume we had n> 
series of illustrated articles on Gymnastics. Y<»a 
would find a pair of Indian clubs answer ever} 
purpose. 
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FOR ENGLAND, 
HOME, 

AND BEAUTY: 

A TALE OE THE NAVY 
NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., 

M.D., R.N., 

Author of*' Ttif Crtiutr of the Snotrbird,^ 

** Wild Adventure$ Round the Pole" 
etc., etc, 

CHAI»TER II. 

AX OLD-FASHIONED THRISTMAS 
AT AfilXrorRT HALL. 

jpilCK was an only son, and, 
being natumlly iKdd and 
bright, and most kind in heart 
to even the meanest thing that 
lived, lie was of course a great 
favourite. Such a nature as 
his could not be spoiled, and 
all>eit he was loved and rev'ered 
—there is no other name for it 
—by his sisters, and tenderly 
cared for, and even petted, by 
his mother, the boy was really 
none the worse. 

He had had the best of 
tutoi-s, though he never went 
to school, and probably at the 
age of twelve had a more 
complete and gentlemanly 
education than most lads 
nowadays possess on their 
sixteenth birthday. 

It is not always that the 
growth of the mind keeps 
pace with that of the body, 


To School on a Wet Morning. 
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but Dick’s nifiimer was quite de¬ 
cided. He had a habit of cogitating a 
moment or two before committing him¬ 
self to any act, even the most trivial, 
but when he went to work he did so 
with a will. 

Now, some boys would have been a 
little nervous at the thoughts of meet¬ 
ing, for the first time, a Captain with 
whom they would have to sail, and, in 
all probability, on whose ship they 
would have to stand face to face with 
their country’s foe. 

Not so Dick ! And why '1 

Why, because Dick’s father had told 
him that Captain Dawkins was a gene¬ 
rous, genuine, genial English gentle¬ 
man. 

Dick, of course, believed him—for his 
father was Dick’*^. hero—so he deter¬ 
mined to do his duty, be respectful to, 
but not a \vhit afraid of, his Captain. 

“ Discipline and duty, lad, will carry 
you through anything ! ” 

That is what old Sailor Harry often 
told his pupil. 

“ First have your mind made up as to 
what your duty reiilly is” (this is what 
the boy’s father said), “and then do it 
with all your might. You may, with 
the greatest confidence, leave all the 
rest to Providence.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It was with no small degree of anxiety 
that Colonel Trelawney saw the great 
dakes of snow begin to fall. In a few 
minutes the gravel paths were powdered 
all over, in less than an hour it was two 
inches deep on these paths, and the 
grass had disappeared, while the 
branches of the lumrest trees looked 
like giant sprays of coral. 

The deer in the park shifted ground ; 
they came nearer to the house itself, 
and hefuled towards the windows, look¬ 
ing like the very ghosts of deer as they ! 
loomed out in the snow-mist. ! 

They were not the only creatures that I 
dreaded the approach of the coming 
storm. The pigeons in the old watch- 
tower, that they alone had now com¬ 
plete posse.ssion of—for the beacon-tires 
that used to gleam from its roof had 
long gone out, never more to be relit— 
croodled most mournfully, the tame 
seagulls took up their quarters under 
the verandahs, and here, too, came 
Dick’s pet peacock, determined to save 
that tail of his at any risk to his 
dignity. 

When the boy ran ofi* through the 
woods to the home-farm he had noticed 
that, though cock-robin still sang his 
plaintive ditty, the blackbirds and 
thrushes hopped nervously about, and 
gave vent to piteous twitterings. He 
noticed the wild ral)bits also running 
out and in among their burrows; they 
knew it was to be a licav'y fall, and were 
keeping their communications clear. A 
sly old fox scampered off from his seat 
near a tangle of bramble-bushes as Dick 
came softly on through the falling 
snow. He liad been watching the busy 
bunnies at work, and promising him¬ 
self a nice little dinner as soon as the 
shades of evening .should fall. 

True to Sailor Harry’s i)redictions, 
the snow fell and fell as if it never 
meant to leave off, and by three by the 
old clock-tower it lay fully a foot deep 
over everything ; it capped the roof 
and turrets of the manor house, it lay 


as thick as thatch on the home-farm 
and barn-yards, and weighed down the 
branches of spruce- and hr-trees in the 
copse, till a peep within them was like a 
glimpse of fairyhand. 

In another hour the snow had censed 
for a time to come down ; the sky be¬ 
came visible; a mass of blackest 
clouds, with only one rift away down 
towards tlie south-western horizon. 
And here, red-gleaming through the 
haze, the great sun was slowly declining. 

But now the wind began to moan 
through the woods and hedges in angry 
gusts that incre^ised in violence every 
minute. The feathery snow was lifted 
and whirled before it, and blown over 
the fences in one continuous stream, 
like spray from the waves, for long 
minutes at a time. 

Night, too, would soon descend, 
and still there was no sign of the 
Captain’s carriage. From being anxious 
the Colonel became nervous and fid- 

was about to ring the bell and 
issue some orders when Dick himself 
rushed into the room. He had a pilot- 
jacket on and a small sou’-wester tied 
under his chin, with the flaps over his 
ears in a manner that indicated busi¬ 
ness. 

In one hand he carried a lantern, in 
the other an alpen-stock. 

“ I’m all ready,” said the bov. 

“ Beady, my son, and for wnat 1” 

“Why, to go and excavate the Cap¬ 
tain.” . 

“You, Dick 1” cried his father, laugh¬ 
ing ; “ why, boy, you’d be smothered.” 

“ Ah ! but father, look at the expedi¬ 
tion 1 have organised.” 

He pointed towards the lawn and 
knocked ;it the window ; and before it 
appeared, as suddenly as if they had 
sprang from the earth, a motley crew 
of a dozen sturdy men and over, all 
armed with spades or shovels, and each 
carrying a lantern, lit and re^y. 

Old Harry Blundell was at their 
head. 

Dick’s father remonstrated no more. 

“ Go, my lad, then, and welcome,” he 
said, and forthwith settled himself in 
his easy-chair and began to read a 
weekly paper, for daily ones had not 
yet been invented. 

Meanwhile, how fared it with Cap¬ 
tain Dawkins ?” 

Badly enough, in all conscience. 

No one could have stai^ted more 
cheerfully than he did that morning. 
Dull it was, as to sky, and there was a 
falling gla.ss, which indicated a fall of 
sometliing else, and with the thermo¬ 
meter pointing to three degrees of 
frost, it could not be rain. 

But had he not four good horses, with 
two of the smartest postillions tliat 
could be had in Pl 3 miouth. Besides, 
the journey was but little over thirty- 
two miles. 

“Thir ty-two miles, your honour,” said 
one of the postillions, who was Irish, 
“easily do it, sorr. Yes, sure. In 
troth, it’s only eight miles to each 
horse ! ” 

The other po -.tillion was a Cornish 
lad. He scratehed an immense poll of 
straw coloured hair, took one look at 
the sky, and remarked, 

“ The sooner we’re off th^ better, sir.” 

The good Captain had given himself 


up to the enjoyment of a book, only 
taking a glance abroad now and then 
to enjoy the scenery, which, winter 
though it was, did not lack beautj’^ and 
romance. 

But as the day wore on, and the snow 
fell faster and tnicker, he could tell bj" 
the whip-cracking and shouting of the 
postillions that but inditterent progress 
was being made. 

The coach was a very easy one, and 
the snow drowned the sound of the 
wheels, so, no wonder that the Captain 
presently fell fast asl(*ep, and dreamed 
he was in half a gale of wind south of 
the Horn. 

He was awakened at last by H.e stop¬ 
ping of the conveyance. He started up 
and looked at his watch. It was nearly 
two o’clock. Presently Paddy opened 
the door and touched his liat. 

“It’s roight well them nags have 
come, sorr. Here we are at the inn, 
sure, and only eight miles before us. 
Now, a bit of a rest and a handful o’ 
oats, an’ it’s at Agincourt Hall we’ll be 
before it’s dark, your honour.” 

“ Thank you, Paddy. Take them 
out.” 

It was a very humble hostelry, but 
the Captain was fain to ^et out, and, 
after stretching his legs with a turn or 
two up and down the causeway, he 
entered and seated himself before the 
fire to thaw, as he told the buxom 
landlady. She, on her part, very 
speedily prepar^ him a pos.set of fla¬ 
voured wine, that put new life in 
him.” 

Meanwhile, the wind had risen, and 
by the time Paddy appeared and re¬ 
ported the horses all ready, it gave 
every appearance of the approach of a 
fearful night. 

Thei'e was no time to spare, and al¬ 
though tlie landlady ventured to 
seriously dissuade him from going on, 
he bade her good-bye, slipped some¬ 
thing yellow into her pain*, which, 
with his kindly smile, mtule her face 
and eyes grow brighter, then “smack” 
went the postillions’ whips and awaj’ 
glided the coach. 

On a night like this, the dusk, when 
it begins to fall, ^eedily merges ipto 
blackest night. There would be no 
moon till past eight, and if there were, 
its light could never penetrate those 
clouds of driving snow. 

Though the progress was very slow, 
all went right for an hour at least. 

There could be no danger, they must 
soon reach their destination. 80 Cap¬ 
tain Dawkins tried to persuade hirasmf 
over and over again. He was no whit 
surprised, however, when the coach 
suddenly stopped, and he heard the 
voices of the young men in earnest 
confab. 

He thrust his head out at the wLi- 
dow. 

“Anything w'rong?” he shouted. 
His was a voice that could be heard 
high over a gale of wind or a raging 
sea. 

“Nothing much, .‘■orr,” said some¬ 
thing that looked in the uncertain light 
of the lamps like Patldy’s ghost with 
the orthodox white sheet around it. 

“ It’s two roads mating, your honour, 
and naither of us can tell t’other from 
which.” 

“ Take the left, Paddj", take the left,” 
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cricHl the Captain. “ It is my fault for 
not having told you before.” 

“ All right, sorr.” 

Yes, it might have been all right 
had they taken a road to the left which 
tliey passed half an hour before. As it 
was, all was very decidedly wrong. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Brave little Dick and his party 
marched on and on through the gather¬ 
ing ^loom and the smothering drift. 
Cornish country boys and men care 
little for fatigue, if, indeed, they ever 
feel it. 

What with talking and brisk walk¬ 
ing, expectant of meeting the Captain’s 
carriage at every turn, the road seemed 
short enough, and before they could 
have believed it possible, they found 
themselves at the White Hart Inn, 
where the coach had stopped. 

When they heard that the Captain 
had started hours jigone, it was eAsy 
eno^h to guess what had happened. 

“ They’ve taken the second turning,” 
rried poor old Harry, looking frightened 
out of his wits. “ They’ll be on the 
moor, young master, and over a bank by 
now.” 

Dick showed himself a capital gene¬ 
ral in this unpleasant emergency. He 
gave his orders coolly and collectedly, 
and the result of it was that in less 
than ten minutes a large market wag¬ 
gon had started on the search expedi¬ 
tion as fast as three horses, driven by 
the landlord, could drag it through the 
snow. 

Lucky for them and all concerned 
that those horses were powerful and 
full of heart, for the wind seemed to in¬ 
crease in violence every minute, and 
more than once the spademen had to 
alight and cut a way through the drift. 

They had to fight against fearful odds 
all the w^ay to the second turning, and 
here, on examining the road, evidence 
enough was found to prove that old 
Harry’s surmise was right. 

They went on more slowly now—no- 
'hing else could be done, far the storm 
owept over the unsheltered moorland 
road with fearful violence, which it was 
all but impossible for the horses even 
to walk against. 

The lanterns were now relighted, and, 
in accordance with a suggestion of 
Sailor Harry’s, arranged in two rows at 
the starboard and larboard sides of the 
waggon. 

Presently they came to a bend in the 
road ; at one side was a tall, steep rock, 
on the other the ground shelved rapidly 
dow'n to a dingle or dell, far beneath. 
A wreath of unusual height blocked 
the road here, and so high was the wind 
that the cutting the men commenced to 
make was speedily filled up again with 
the powdery drift. 

“ H’s for all the w'orld like baling a 
l)ottomless boat, maties,” cried Plarry ; 
“ l)ut heave, and she goes, men. Work 
wi' a will, lads; cheerily does it. Hark!” 

Wliat was that 1 A long - drawn 
sliout, half hoarse, half shrill. It 
jy'erried to come from the very bottom 
of the dingle. 

“ It’s the voice of the White Spirit,” 
said one of the men. “ She haunts this 
moor. Heaven help us; no one hears it 
twice and lives.” 

“ Shout, men, shout,” cried Dick. 


They did, and the echo appeared to 
come welling up from the dingle. 

Next minute naif a dozen sturdy fel¬ 
lows, with young Trelawney at their 
head, were floundering downwards 
through the snow in the direction of 
the sound. 

Quite at the bottom they found the 
overturned carriage, witn Captain 
Dawkins and his postillions half frozen 
in the lee of it. They were otherwise 
unhurt. One horse was killed and two 
more maimed. 

“ Whom have I to thank 1 ” said the 
officer, feebly ; “ but, indeed, men, I 
thank you all.” 

“ I’m leader, sir,” answered Dick, 
doflBng his sou’-wester with a princely 
bow, half the effect of which was lost in 
the uncertain light ‘ of the lanterns 
dimly burning’—“Midshipman Richard 
Trelawney, of His Majesty’s Navy.” 

“ The son of my dear old friend 1 I 
am very thankful.” 

“ So am I,” stiid Dick, lx)ldly. 

“Thankful you have saved me, boy ?” 

“Ye-es,” said Dick, “but I’m also 
thankful you were here to be saved.” 

That evening when the CapLiin and 
Colonel Trelawney were auietly seated 
by the fire, talking of old times—for 
they had known each other from boy¬ 
hood — they both had a hearty laugh 
over Dick’s strange rem.ark. 

“ He is a queer boy,” said his father. 
“He told me he wanted to see some 
active service, and to excavate a Royal 
Navy Captain, and I’m sure if he had 
met you on the road safe and sound he 
would have been quite disappointed.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Next day the sun shone bright and 
clear, the wind had quite fallen, but 
tlie frost held firm and nard. Dick had 
been early at work with his gang of 
men, and had dug roads through the 
snowdrifts all round the house, and 
right away through the park to the 
lodge-gates, so that the cnurch party 
had firm footing and pleasant .walking. 

The kitchen at Agmeourt Hall was 
big enough to drill half a battalion in, 
and the fireplace large enough to roast 
an ox. 

It was prettily decorated with ever¬ 
greens, ivy-berries, and mistletoe. Of 
course, there was a great Yule-log and 
a wfissai 1-bowl, and a supper for the 
servants and all their friends. 

The party that assembled for dinner 
in the old oak-pannelled dining-room 
was small and select, but they came 
afterwards and opened the ball. Captain 
Dawkins and Colonel and ladies le^ing 
off with “ Roger de Coverley,” the for¬ 
mer making a very pretty speech—at 
least, ev(;rybody said afterwards it was 
a very pretty one—in which, while 
thanking the gallant Cornishmen who 
had come to his rescue on the previous 
evening, he especially complimented 
his young friend, Midshipman Tre¬ 
lawney. 

“ I will conclude,” said the Captain, 
“by drinking to the health and future 
career of tliat gentleman in a bumper 
from your bowl, and trust that every 
one will join me.’’ 

It was a harmless drink of home¬ 
brewed and spices, so it could not hurt 
any one, but it was suitable for the 
occasion. 


Then Dick, his face burning more 
than he wished it to, mounted a high 
old armchair to make a speech and re¬ 
turn thanks. 

“Captain Dawkins, ladies, and gen¬ 
tlemen,” he said—“Ahem ! Captain 
Dawkins, ladies, and—ahem ! hem ! 
hem ! ” For the life of him poor Dick 
could get no further. He :is not going 
to be entirely beaten, however, so, after 
clearing his throat once more, he took 
off his cap and waved it over his head 
and shouted, “ God bless everybody ! 
God save the King ! Hurrah ! ” 

The fiddles struck up a merry lilt, 
and at a signal from old Harry tlie old 
armchair was seizetl up bodily, with 
Dick in it, just as he stood, and marched 
triumphantly three times round the 
great Kitchen. 

If any one were to tell me that every¬ 
body about Agincourt Hall was not as 
happy as a black boy in a barrel of 
treacle, during the week the Captain 
stayed there^ I should beg most respect¬ 
fully to deebne believing him. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LAST OF THE PALADINS: 

OR, THE H E K I T A c; E OF KARL THE G R E A T. 
Rv Charles Deslys. 

Part II. 


CHAPTER L 



OWN in Sar¬ 
dinia is the 
littlo town of Tortona, now shorn of its 
splendour. In Carlovingian times it 
was a place of importance, boasting 
much of having l>een founded by Brcui- 
nus, the conoueror of Rome. 

Time has almost swept away the ruins 
of its castle, which is often mentioned 
by the old chroniclers as one of the 
strongest fortresses of Cisalpine (haul. 

It guarded the passage of the Seri via, 
and was majestic.ally seated on that 
river’s right bank, with its massive 
walls and heavy towers rising from the 
summit of an isolated knoll. 

The view from it extended over an 
immense fertile plain, bounded on om* 
horizon by the peaks of the Alps, and 
on the other by the outer spurs of the 
A^nnines. 

What rendered its position excep¬ 
tionally valuable was that it was diffi¬ 
cult to approach it without l>eing seen 
by the manv sentinels who night and 
day patrollfKl its ramparts. And Lothai* 
had done wisely in choosing it for the 
prison of the Empress Judith. 

Such was the watch on the two cap¬ 
tives, that they were guarded from all 
knowledge of what WJis passing with¬ 
out, and no news of either Lodwig or 
Karl had hithei’to reached them. 

At first they had l)een treated with 
extreme rigour. They were forbidden 
to walk on the ramparts, and when they 
came to the window of their room to 
get a breath of fresh air, the archers 
on guard threatened to shoot at them. 

When several weeks had gone by, this 
rigorous system was suddenly aban¬ 
doned. A new governor had arrived at 
the castle of Tortona. 

He was a Lombard, named Mangis. 

His looks were rough and wild, and 


there was a sinister expression about 
him wffiich made the prisoners fear for 
their safety. But the Lombard was 
young, and prided himself on bein^ a 
ljuly’s man. The beauty of (lenevieve 
nijide a strong impression on him. 
Every day he visitecT his captives, and 
each visit was longer than the last. 


And every time he came he fixed his 
ardent ^aze on the girl's face. 

“ Anne,” said the empress one day 
to hor faithful follower, “I think our 
gaoler has fallen in love with you ! ” 
“Oh!” shuddered Genevieve, “do 
not say .so ! I am afraid of the man ! ” 
“ Why should you fear him ?” 

“ I cannot tell you ; but I have a 
presentiment that this Mangis is my 
evil genius, and that he will bring me 
misfortune, and i>erhaps be the cause of 
my death 1 ” 

“ Hush, child, hush 1 ” 

And taking her in her arms, the 
empress kis.sed her forehead. 


Then she continued, 

“Calm yourself, Genevieve, and fear- 
nothing. If you are devoted to the 
empress, the empress is quite as much 
devoted to you ; and, if need be, she 
will protect you.” 

Genevieve thanked her mistress, but 
not without a sad smile. 

On the following evening, as Gene¬ 
vieve stood alone in the antechamljer, 
Mangis suddenly rushed up to her. 
He evidently meant to make the most 
of the oppoHunity ; he seized her by 
the hand and implored her to listen 
to him. But already she had .shrieked 
with terror, and Judith api>eared in 
the doorway. 

Her truly imperial l>earing and voice 
of irresistible authority abashed the 
daring Lombard, who retreated with 
eveiy sign of respect. 

“ If w’e have any more of this scan¬ 
dal,” said Judith, I know how’ to bring 
my complaints to the ears of Lothar, 
who will permit no want of respect 
tow%ards his father’s wife. But till 
then, if you again insult me. Governor 
Mangis. I w ill forbid you enteidng our 
presence.” 

At this threat the Lombard recovered, 
his speech. 

“ rardon, I beg,” said lie ; “ but your 
companion misunderstood me. I was 
not master of my feelings at bringing 
good news to you. The authority you 
requested I applied for, and now* I 
have received it. Henceforth you re 
allowed each evening to walk on the 
ramparts and on the roof of the don¬ 
jon.’^ 

And with a profound salute he re¬ 
tired. 

Their pleasure at his announcement 
made the prisoners momentarily forget 
what had passed. They w’ere free to- 
pa.ss out of the door into daylight! 
They could at last enjoy fresh air ! 

Tliat evening they took sevenil turns 
upon the walls. As they went back to 
their room they distinctly heard a dis¬ 
tant shout of “France and Karl!” 
This happened for several days, and 
then the voice w’as silent. 

The empre.ss had begun to hope ; but 
now’ she gave herself over to deep dis¬ 
couragement. Her strength was ra¬ 
pidly failing her. The time arrived 
w’hen the evening walk became impos¬ 
sible. 

Three days had gone by. On the 
evening of the fourth day she suddenly 
said to Genevieve, 

“ Amie ! go up to the rampai*tS' 
Perhaps you may hear the mysterious 
voice.’^ 

Notwithstanding a strong di.sinclina 
tion to go alone, the girl threw* a light 
mantle on her shoulders and w ent out. 

Night had fallen ; a dark, stormp 
night. GeneviH’e walked along quickly 
but noiselessly, so as tohear the nett err* 
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and so great was her emotion that her 
heart almost ceased to beat. 

Suddenly, at a turn of the rampart, 
Mangis rose in front of her, and, with¬ 
out giving her time to utter a sound, 
olasped lier in liis arms. 


liurriedly “ But do not look this way ; 
liere they come ! ” 

She stejjped back and looked at the 
soldiers, who were running up from the 
right and left of her. 

They surrounded her and questioned 



" Thftt evening they took several turns on the ramparts.” 


Then occurred a strange mysterious 
•^thing. 

Through her half-closed eyelids, as 
she felt herself fainting, Genevieve per¬ 
ceived a second shadow, a gigantic 
shadow, which seemed to rise from the 
niln part behind Mangis. 

The silent phantom leapt towards the 
governor, seized him in two powerful 
Lands, lifted him from the ground, not¬ 
withstanding his struggles, liore him 
towards a staircase close by, and drop- 
j>ed him dow n the well. 

From the sonorous abyss the sound 
of a terrible cry arose, and deep were 
the imprecations that broke the well’s 
echoes. 

Genevieve began to recover her senses 
as soon as she was free. 

The colossal conqueror of Mangis 
a<lvanced towards her; then, with 
one hand on his heart, and the other 
stretched to the sky, he whispered 
low, 

“ Karl and Franee ! ” 

The girl could not restrain an ex- 
- clamation of joy. 

“ Silence ! ’ said the unknown, re¬ 
coiling a few’ paces, and listening to the 
sound of approaching footsteps. 

The men had heard the governor’s 
.shouts. In vain Genevieve wdshed to 
question the listening giant. 

‘‘ Silence ! ” he repeated. “ Be pru¬ 
dent ! You are watched over ! Fare¬ 
well ! ” 

And he pulled himself on to the 

arapet, rolled over, and hung by his 

anas to the outer side of the wall. 

The wall’s lieight w’as enonnous ; a 
fall from it meant instant death. 

And the man remained there, hold¬ 
ing only by his hands—a prodigy of 
strength and audacity. 

Genevieve w’as horror-struck. She 
ran to the w all and looked over at her 
lilierator, who was invisible to all but 
Jier. 

“ Do not fear for me ! ” he w hispered. 


her, but slie did not reply, and then 
some took her back to her prison, and 
others went down the stairs in search 
of ^langis, whose groans and cries 
w’ere still making themselves heard. 

Scarcely had Genevieve rejoined the 
empress, and the iron door been shut 
on the prisoners, than the story of 
what had happened was told. 

“And you did not recognise this 
man'?” asked Judith, after the first 
movement of joy. 

“ Alas ! no. I could not distinguish 
liis features ; it all passed so quickly, 
and the night is so dark.” 

“ To-morrow w’e will go out together, 

I and we may see him again. But from 
now' I shall get better, 1 hope. He said 
‘Karl and France,’ and he is one of the 
Tliirteen ! ” 

In the moniing the governor’s lieu¬ 
tenant presentefi himself to examine 
Genevieve as to the adventure of the 
preceding night. Mangis, he said, was 
suffering horribly from his fall, and had 
to keep his bed. 

Wi.shing neither to tell an untruth 
nor to cause suspicion that there was a 
secret understanding, the girl answered 
that she had only seen a sort of phan¬ 
tom, that the phantom miglit only exist 
in her imagination, and that perhaps 
Mangis luul fallen down the stairs 
owing to tlie darkness hiding the open- 
ing. 

The lieutenant retire<l, but soon came 
back. The governor wished to question 
the lady himself, and, as in his present 
position he required a little distraction, 
he liegged both his prisoners to bear 
him company. 

At this insulting proposition the em¬ 
press rose haughtily. 

“Not only,” she replied, “do w’e re¬ 
fuse to obey the governors orders, but 
w^e forbid him to enter our presence 
again. If he dares to brave our im¬ 
perial will, and openly force tlie door 
of our last refuge, he may perhaps 


speak to us and see us, but neitlier a 
word nor a look shall lie get from us. 
Tell liim so, and leave us ! ” 

This Lombard was tlie evil spirit of 
Mangis. He did not even attempt to 
liide his hatred, and with a threat he 
i-etired. 

The captives promptly forgot this 
new^ outrage; their thoughts w'ere con¬ 
centrated on tlie mysterious friend who 
seemed to have V>een sent them by Pro¬ 
vidence, and they w'aited impatiently 
for the hour when they would go forth 
to see him. 

The sun set at last. They walked to 
the outer door of their rooms, but it 
was in vain that they knocked. The 
door was not opened. After a time the 
little shutter in it flew back and show’ed 
the liateful face of the lieutenant, wdio 
shouted through the double bars, “Your 
evening walk is hencefoi'th stoppecl. 
That is the governor’s order, and that 
is his answer to your disdainful lefusal 
this morning.’’ 

“ Are we, then, to be treate<l as 
rigorously as we used to be ? ” asked 
the empress. 

“Yes, madam. Not only will you not 
go out, but you must keep aw’ay from 
the window. If not, look out for the 
archers; they have been given the 
countersign, and it is to use their 
arrow\s ! ” and the shutter was closed 
w'ith a bang. 

For a moment Judith and her faith¬ 
ful companion were overwhelmed. 
Their last illusion had gone, their last 
hope seemed broken. 

Genevieve was the first to recover, 
affecting an appearance of indifierence, 
wliich, poor girl, slie w’as far fi*om feel¬ 
ing. She led the empress to tlie chair 
on the dais in the deep entrance of the 
main window. 



** Hung by his hands.” 

There Judith allowed herself to lie 
seated ; and foi’ quite an hour she 
remained insensible to every consola¬ 
tion and caress. 
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At long intervals would she wins- ] 

“ We shall never see him again, this 
protector sent by the Thirteen! I 
shall never know what has become of 
Loclwig and Karl.” 

Then, lifting her eyes suddenly to¬ 
wards Genevieve, she asked, 

“Did you not tell me he was very 

tain” 

“Yes, quite a giant. Like that 
archer down there standing like a sen¬ 
tinel on the ramj)art.” 

Judith half ro.se, so as to get a better 
look at the man she pointed to. 

“ That archer 1 ” she said. “ How 
strange it is ! It seems to me, notwith- 
.standing the distance, that 1 have seen 
him before, and that he is beckoning to 
us.” 

“ Mistress ! ” said Genevieve, “ do 
not expose yourself. Kemember the 
threats of ^langis ! ” 

At the same moment the sentinel 
beckoned the prisoners to come nearer 
to him. 


In vain Genevieve strove to keep 
Judith back. The empress put her | 
head out of the window. I 

Immediately the soldier drew his bow | 

and fired. ' 

The girl jumped before the empress, 
and with her two hands round her neck 
dragged her down while she made a 
living shield of her body. I 

The arrow cleft the air and whistled : 
past their lieiuls. 

“The villain!” said Judith, falling 
back into her chair, “he would have 
killed me.” ' 

“No—no !” murmured the girl, who, • 

turned towards the inside of the room, 
saw the arrow stick in the heavy 
drapery on the wall. “Do not blame 
him ! Look ! look ! ” 

Astonished, the empress lifted her 
eyes. 

Her companion stepped towards the 
pierced drapery, and with one arm 
rested against the wall, standing tiptoe 
she just reached the arrow, and drew 
I it out. 


Round the feathers of the arrow was 


a parchment—a letter ! 
All it said was. 



(To be continued.) 


THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Talbot Baines Reed, 

Author of ** A Dog with a Bad Name," *‘The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXI.—FELGATE, THE CHAMPION OF THE OPPRESSED. 


I T s^ke well for Railsford’s growing 
influence with his boys that as swn 
tis he returned to his post every sign 
of mutiny disappeared and the house 
seemed to regain that spirit of ambition 
and self-reliance which luul charac¬ 
terised the last days of the previous 
term. 

A few knotty c^uestions, as the reader 
knows, were awaiting the Master of the 
Shell on his arrival, but he took them 
one at a time, and, not having been 
involved in the previous altercations 
respecting them, disposed of them a 
good deal more easily than had been 
expected. 

One burning question, as we may 
suppose, was the question of the two 
Smileys. Arthur and Dig were not the 
only persons interested in his decision 
on this point. Ainger also awaited it 
with some little anxiety, for on it 
depended his authority as captain of 
the house. 

He was too sensitive to appeal to 
Railsford directly. Let him near the 
grievance from Arthur and Dig, and 
decide on their version. 

Arthur opened lire about five minutes 
after his future brother-in-law’s return 
to Grandcourt. He went down to his 
room to greet him. 

“Hullo, Marky, old chappie—I mean 
Mr. Railsford—here we are again. 
How’s Daisy and all that lot 1 ” 

“ All well, and sent their love,” said 
Railsford. “ How have you been getting 
onl” 

“ Oh, pretty bobbish ; only there’s 
been no end of a row' on while you’ve 
been away ; never have happened if 
you’d been here. What do you think 1 


You know you gave Dig and me leave 
to have Smiley in our room last 
term 1 ” 

This was an artful leading question 
, which Railsford was astute enough to 

i 

I “ What about him 1 ” 

I “ Well, she had a minor—a pup, you 
know—in the vac., and of course we 
weren’t going to be such low' cjids as to 
separate uiother and child, you know. 
You wouldn’t like it yourself, you know'. 
Dig gave me the minor and w'e fetched 
him up w'ith his mother. What do you 
think, Marky I mean Mr. Railsford— 
oh, really 1 I wish you’d been up to 
sit on him and tell him to mind his own 
business and not .set himself up against 
you—that cad Ainger spotted my pup 
the other day ; and though I told liim 
we had your leave, and h elgate backed 
us up too, he said I must send him back 
or let him go to the school farm. And 
I more than that, he came dow'n on 
I Smiley major, and said she must go too. 

, Did ever you hear such cheek ? He 
I said he couldn’t help it if you had given 
us leave Ip-st term—this wasn’t last 
I term ; and dogs must be stopped in the 
( hou.se, or everybody would be .setting-up 
I one—the idea ! Felgate told him it was 
all rot, and he’d no right to interfere with 
I our libei’ty that way, and he actually 
I told Felgate to shut up 1 What do you 
I think of that ? Then he came down on 
, us like a sack of coals because w'e didn’t 
I see the fun of giving the dogs up ; and 
actually and positively sent us up to 
the Doctor and got us licked on the 
hands. Please, Marky—Mr. Railsford— 
will you let him have it hot for being 
such a cad ? I know Daisy would 


wi.sh you to do so, and the dogs don’t 
do a bit of harm.” 

To this tirade Railsford listened pa¬ 
tiently, albeit in some little perplexity. 
His conscience had reprovecl him seve¬ 
ral times last term for his laxity in 
permitting the presence of Smiley major 
in the house, and he knew quite w'ell 
that it had been weakness on his pwirt. 
when he had discovered his error, not 
at once to set it right. It was hard on 
the boys, no doubt, but now that the 
question was up he Inul no right to 
omit the tardy opportunity of doing < 
what he should have done long ago. 

“I’m sorry for you,” said he, “and 
it’s partly my fault, for I ought not to 
have allow'ed you to keep the dog last j 
term. But Ainger is perfectly right j 
now': the practice must be stopped.’^ j 
“ You mean you’re not going to back 
us up ! ” said Arthur, aghast, “ after 
letting us have it all last term 1 ” 

“ It^ against the rules, and because < 
a rule was broken last term it is no | 
reason it should be made permanent. , 
Suppose everybody was to do the 
same 1 ^ 

“ They’ve not got leave,” jiersisted 
Arthur. “ We never supix)sed you’d back 
out of letting us have Smiley this term 
the same as last.” ^ 

“ You were mistaken there, Arthur. 

Let us be quite clear. I was wrong to 
allow' you to keep the dog last term, ^ 
and I forbid you to keep him this term. 
You must send him and the puppy both 
away. I’m sorry for your disappoint¬ 
ment, but it can’t be helpetl.” 

“ It’s a regular sw'indle,” growled 
Arthur. 

The master caught him up sharp. ^ 
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“ What, sir 'I ” 

“I didn’t think you’d go against a 
brother-in-law like that.” 

“ I’m telling you the rule of the 
house, and I expect you to obey it. Go 
to your room.” 

Arthur slunk off in desperate dud¬ 
geon. What was the use of having a 
master who was spK)ons on his sister 
Daisy if he couldn’t squeeze even tliis 
small concession out of him 1 It was 
very hard lines for the chums, because 
they w ere fond of Smiley, and had been 
lulled into a sense of security b” the 
immunity they had enjoyed all last 
term. He had no right to make one 
rule one term and one the next. 

“ It’s a regular swindle! ” said Arthur, 
when he had reported the matter to his 
chum ; “ and I told him so.” 

“ I’ll tell him so too,” said Dig. “ It’s 
robbery ! ” 

“You know,” said Arthur, “it looks 
precious like as if he wanted to toady 
to that cod Ainger, for fear Ainger 
should get him into a mess about—you 
know what.” 

Dig looked grave. Through the open 
window^, from the direction of the school 
farm, he fancied he could hear the dis¬ 
tant plaintiv e “ yap ” of a dog. 

“ I vote we show him up ! ” said he. 

“ Serve him right if we did,” said 
Arthur; “ only he^ make it so precious 
hot for me in the holidays.” 

“ Perhajjs Daisy would jack him up 
when she found what a cad he’d been,^’ 
suggested the Baronet. 

“No such luck. She’d take his side, 
and sit on us both.” 

This was not a pleasant prospect, for 
Dig entertained the most exalt^ views 
of Iiis chum’s sister. 

“ Besides,” said Arthur, who, in spite 
of his wrath and desire for revenge, 
was yet a man of honour, “ we’re bound 
to keep ail that dark for the sake of the 
house, aren’t we ? ” 

Dig supposed they were, and these 
two outraged youths thereupon f>er- 
formed what, under the circumstances, 
was quite a small act of heroism, by 
resolving, however scurvily Marky had 
served them, to back him up still about 
—you know what! 

“Tell you what we might do,” said 
Arthur, “when we get a chance. Let 
him know we know about it. It’ll put 
him in a blue funk, and make him 
have to be a bit more civil to us for 
fear we let out.” 

In another quarter, meanwhile, elabo¬ 
rate preparations of a similar kind 
against the peace and comfort of the 
Master of the Shell were being devel¬ 
oped. 

Things had been coming to a climax 
rather rapidly between Felgate and 
Ainger. Not that Felgate had com¬ 
mitted any unusual offence, or that 
Ainger had discovered anything new 
about him which he had not known 
before; but during the last few weeks 
of last term, and the opening days of 
the present, the two had crossed one 
another’s paths frequently, and with 
increasing friction. 

Ainger was one of those fellows who, 
when their mind is set on a thing, seem 
to lose sight of all but two persons— 
the person who can help them most 
and the person who can hinder them 
most. 


In the present case Ainger’s heart 
was set on making his house the crack 
house of Grandcourt. The person who 
could help him most was Railsford, and 
the person who could hinder him most 
was Felgate. 

The captain had been shy of the new 
Master oi the Shell for a long time, and 
the mistrust had not been all on one 
side, but as last term had worn on, and 
a common cause had arisen in the tem¬ 
porary disgrace of the house, master 
and head prefect had felt drawn to¬ 
gether in mutual confidence, and Rails¬ 
ford now, though he still did not always 
realise it, had no more loyal adherent 
than Ainger. Ainger, on nis part, was 
quite reAdy to r^knowledge that with¬ 
out Railsford the house stood a poor 
chance of fulfilling the ambitious pro¬ 
ject he and Barnworth had marked out 
for it, and he only hoped, now, that the 
master might not rest on the laurels of 
last term, but would help to carry 
through the still more important ex¬ 
ploits of this. 

The great obstacle to whatever good 
was going on in Railsford’s at present 
was F'elgate. He had nearly succeeded 
last term in sowing discontent among 
the juvenile athletes, and he had, in 
the most unmistakable manner^ not 
done his best in the one competition at 
the Sports for which he had entered. 

That wiis bad enough, and the quick¬ 
tempered Ainger wrote up a heavy 
score against him on those two items. 

But now he had begun on a new line. 
Although a prefect himself, he not only 
evinced no interest in the order of the 
house at a time when the prefects were 
specially on their mettle, but he had 
taken pains to undermine the discipline 
of the place and set his authority up in 
antagonism to that of his own col¬ 
leagues. 

He had made the most of the case of 
Smiley minor, which, owing to Rails¬ 
ford’s laxity last term, had given hini .a 
good opportunity of posing as a cham¬ 
pion of the juniors against their tyrants. 
And althougli Ainger by his firmness had 
earned his point, and had had the rebels 
punished, it was clear that until Rails- 
lord himself returned and sided with 
one party or the other, the question 
coula not be considered finally settled. 

So, as we have seen, Ainger waited 
with considerable anxiety the result of 
Arthur’s appeal unto Caisar. 

He heam with much relief, and no 
little gratitude to the master, that his 
action had been confirmed ; and he was 
foolish enough to consider that after 
that Felgate would retire from the 
business of agitator and reconsider his 
position generally. 

Felgate had no idea of thus effacing 
himsmf. He had had a rebuff, but that 
only made him more bitter against 
Railsford and more resolved to “ score 
off” his rival, the captain. 

He laid his plans deeply and cleverly. 

Ainger, as he knew, was popular 
because he had won the mile, ana was 
upright, and meant what he said and 
said what he meant. No boy of whom the 
same can be said could help being 
popular. 

“ But,” said Felgate to himself, “ there 
are other ways of being popular. I 
haven’t won the mile or anything •else ; 
I’m not particularly upright, and I 


shouldn’t like to assert I al ways either 
say what I mean or mean what Isay. Still 
I can make myself pleasant to a parcel of 
kids when I choose ; I can let them off 
some of their little rows, and I can help 
them to some better sport than all this 
tomfoolery about getting up a crack 
eleven and winning all the school prizes. 
Ainger won’t like it, but 1 fancy I can sail 
close enough to the wind not to give him 
a chance of being down on me. And as 
for Railsford—the snob—if he interferes, 
well, I can take it out of him in a way 
he doesn’t suspect. What a hypocrite 
the fellow must be to do a thing like 
that, and come here smiling ana talk 
about making this the crack house of 
Grandcourt. Bah ! ” 

And the righteous soul of Felgate 
waxed hot within him, and he set himself 
to consider ho w, witli least risk to himself 
and most mischief to every one else, he 
could drive a wedge into the project of 
his colleagues, and make to himself a 
party in Railsford’s. 

He passed in review the various rules 
of the house, to discover some one on 
which he might possibly found a griev¬ 
ance. For your man who sets himself 
to make a party must have a grievance. 

He fancied he had discovered just 
what he wanted in the time-honoured 
rule about compulsory cricket. Every 
boy 'was obliged to show up in the 
cricket-field three times a week, whether 
he liked it or not. 

There were very few boys in Rails¬ 
ford’s, as Felgate knew, who did not like 
it; but he fancied for all that he coum 
make something out of the rule. 

He began by breaking it himself. He 
knew that no one would be particularly 
concerned on his account, for he was an 
indifferent player, and also a prefect 
might on a pinch excuse himself. After 
a week’s abstention, during which, 
rather to his disappointment, no notice 
was taken of his aefection, he began to 
talk about it to one and another of the 
more studious boys of the house, boys 
very keen on winning the school prizes 
at the end of the term for which they 
were entered. 

Sherrift' of the Fifth was one of these, 
and, much as he liked cricket, he was 
bemoaning one day having to turn out 
into the fields just when he wanted to 
finish a knotty problem in trigonometry. 

“Don’t go,” sjiid Felgate. “Surely 
no one’s a right to sjioil your chance of 
a scholarsliip for a musty old school 
rule that ought to have been abolished 
a century ago.” 

“ It’s not a bad rule on the whole, I 
fancy,” said Sherriff; “ but it comes a 
little rough on me just now.” 

“My dear fellow, we’re not quite 
slaves here ; and if it doesn’t suit you 
to go down on your knees to an 
antiquated rule of this kind, then 
you’re not the fellow I take you for if 
you do it. It hasn’t suited me often 
enough, and I’ve not been such a muff 
as to think twice about it.” 

“What happened to you when you 
didn’t turn up 1 ” 

“ Nothing, of course. I should have 
been rathei- glad if something had, for 
the sake of tigliting the thing out. It’s 
enough to make some fellows loathe tlie 
very name of cricket, isn’t it?” 

“ Some of the fellows who can’t play 
don’t like it, certainly.” 
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“ I don’t blame them. If only a few 
of them w'ould stand out. tliey’d soon 
break down the system, cut I in keep¬ 
ing you from your work, old man ; you 11 
think me as bad as the rule. They say 
you’ll have a jolly hard fight for your 
exam., so you’re right to w’aste no time.” 

The result of this conversation was 
that Sherrift*, one of the steadiest second- 
rate bats in the house, was absent from 
the practice, and a hue-and-cry was 
made after liim. 

He was found working hard in his 
study. 

“ I really can’t come to-day. I’m in 
for the exam, you know, and it’ll take 
me a tremendous grind to lick Red¬ 
grave.” 

“ But,” said Stafford, who was the 
anibas.s^or, “ it’s all the same for all of 

us. If every fellow said the same, it 
would be all up with house cricket; and 
we wanted to turn out such a hot team 
this year, too. Come on. You’ll do 
your work twice as well after it: and 
the ground’s just in perfect conaition 
for batting to-day.” 

SherrifF was not proof against this 
wily appeal. It had been an effort to 
him to break the rule. It was no effort 
now to decide to keep it. So he lumped 
into his flannels and took his beloved 

bat, and made a long score that morning 
against Wake’s bowling, and w’as happy. 

Felgate mentally abused him for his 
pusilhinimity ; but saw no reason, for 
all that, for not turning the incident 
to account. 

He proclaimed poor SherrifF’s wrongs 
to a few of the other malcontents. 

“ It’s hard lines,” said he, “ that just 
because of this wretched rule, SherrifF 
is to lose his scholarship. He can’t 
po.ssibly win it unless he’s able to read 
every moment of his time; and that, 
our grave and reverend seniors don’t 
mean to allow.” 

“Brutal shame,” said Hunger, 
“hounding him down like that. I’ve 
half a mind t-o stick out.” 

“ That’s what SherrifF said,” sneered 
Felgate, “ but he had to knuckle under.” 

“ Catch me knuckling under ! ” said 
Hunger. 

He stayed away the next practice day, 
and, much to his mortification, nobocty 
took the slightest notice of his absence. 

“You see,” said Felgate, “ if only one 
or two of you .stand .steady, they can’t 
compel you to play. It’s ridiculous.” 

Next day, accortlingly, three fellows 
stayed away ; who, as they were the 
three premier louts in Haiisford’s, were 
never missed or inquired after. But 
when the next day the number swelled 
to five, and included Simson, who at 
least knew one end of a bat from the 
other, and had once tipped a ball to leg 
for two, the matter was no longer to be 
overlooked. 

The captain’s attention was called to 
the fact that one fellow in the Fifth, 
three in the Shell, and one Btiby, 
besides Felgate, were not down on the 
ground, 

“ letch them, then,” said Ainger, “ and 
tell them to look sharp or they’ll catch 
it.” ^ 

Wake was the envoy this time, and 
duly delivered his message to the 
deserters, whom, rather su.sjiiciously as 
it seemed to him, he found together. 
“You’d better go, you youngsters,” 
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said Felgate wdth a sneer ; “you’ll have 
to do it sooner or later—you’d better 
cave m at once.” 

“ I’m hanged if I go,” said Hunger. 

“ I fancy that's a safe fixture, whether 
you go or not,” drily observed Wake. 
“ Look sharp, are you coming or not 1 ” 
“I’m not coming, I tell you,” said 
Hunger. 

“ No more am I,” said Simson. 

“No more am I,” said eacli of the 
others. 

“Are you coming, Felgate f demanded 
Wake. 

This was an irreverent question for a 
Fifth form boy to ask a prefect, and 
Felgate naturally rebuked it. 

“It’s no business of yours, and you’d 
better not be impudent, I can tell you. 
As it happens, I’ve got .some work to do, 
and can’t come. Cut away, you needn’t 
stay.” 

Wake departed clieerfully, and an¬ 
nounced that the whole thing was a 
“put up job,” as Arthur would have 
coaled it, and that Felgate was at the 
bottom of it. 

Whereupon Ainger's face gi’ew dark, 
and he walked, bat in hand, to the house. 

The mutineers, w'ith the exception of 
Felgate, who, with the usual prudence 
of a professional “ piitriot,” liad retired 
to his study, were loafing about the 
Common Room just where Wake had 
interviewed them. 

“ What’s the meaning of all this ? ” 
demanded the captain ; “ what do you 
mean by not turning up to cricket and 
sending word you weren’t coming when 
Wake came for you ? ” 

It was much easier defying Ainger in 
his absence tlian in his presence, and now 
that he stood there and confronted then:, 
the delinquents did not quite feel the 
hardy men of war they had been five 
minutes ago. Hunger, however, tried 
to carry the thing otF with a bluster. 

“We don’t see the fun of^ being 
compelled to go every time. We donx 
care al)Out cricket: besides—we don’t 
mean to go. Felgate doesn’t go, why 
don’t you make him i ’’ 

The captain put down his bat. 

“ Hunger, go and put on your flannels 
at once.” 

“ What if I don’t 1 ” asked Hunger. 
Ainger replied by giving him a 
thrashing there and then, d^pite his 
howls and protests that he had just , 
been going, and ivould never do it 
again. 

The captain replied that he didn’t 
fancy he would do it again in a hurry ; 
and as the remainder of the company 
expressed positive impatience to go to 
the cricket-field, he let them off with a 
Ciiution, and, after seeing them started, 
walked moodily up to Felgate’s .study. 

Felgate was comfortably stretched on 
two cnairs reading a novel. But as he 
held the book upside down, Ainger 
concluded that he could not be very 
deeply engrossed in its contents. 

“You’re working, I hear?” .said the 
captain. 

“ Is that all you’ve come to tell me ? ” 
replied Felgate. 

“ No, only most fellows when they’re 
reading—even if it’s novels, read the 
right way up. It’s bad for the eyes to 
do it upside down.” 

Felgate looked a little disconcerted 
and shut up his book. 


' “ You’ve missed the last two weeks at 

cricket,” said the captain. “We have 
managetl to get on without you, though, 
and one of the things I looked in to say 
now was tliat if you choose to stay 
away always you are welcome. Dont 
think it wifi put us out.” 

This was unexpected. Felgate was 
preparc'd to he-ar a peremptory order to 
go to the field, and had laid his plans for 
resisting it. 

“ I’ve just been seeing one or two 
other louts down below who hadn't 
turned up. I’m glad to hear you advised 
them to go when 1 sent Wake to fetch 
them. It’s a pity they didn't take your 
advice, for I’ve niwl to thrash Hunger. 
And if you happen to know where I can 
find the coward who put him and the rest 
up to breaking the rule, and didn’t dare 
to show face himself, I’ll thrash him 
too.” 

Felgate was completely disconcerted 
by this speech, and gnashed his teeth to 
find himself made a fool of after all. 

“ Why on earth can’t you get out of 
my study and go down to your cricket 1 
I don’t want you here,” he snarled. 

“ I dare stiy not. But I thought you 
ought to know what I liave been doing 
to enforce the rule, and what I mean to 
do. I hope you will tell that coward I 
spoke of what Le may expect.” 

“ Look here,” said Felgate, tiring up 
—for a baulked bully rarely ttilks in a 
whisper—“you may think yourself a 
very imporUint person, but I don’t.” 
(Tins was the speecli Felgate had pre¬ 
pared in case he had l)een ordered down 
to cricket.) “ I consider the cricket rule 
is a bjid one, and I’m not su i*prised if 
fellows kick against it. I’ve something 
better to do than to go down to tlie field 
three times a week ; and I shall certainly 
sympathise with any fellows who com¬ 
plain of it and try to get it abolished, 
and I’ve told then so. You can do 
what you like with me. I’ve told you 
what 1 shall do.” 

“And I,” said the captain, whose 
temper was extinguished, “have told 
you what I shall do. Is this room large 
enough, or shall we come outside ? ” 

Felgate stared at liim in conster¬ 
nation. 

“ What ever do you mean ? ’’ 

“To fight.” 

“ Rot! I’m not going to fight.” 

“ Very well Then I give you your 
choice—a thrashing like what I gave 
Hunger just now • or you can go and 
put on you flannels and come down to 
the fields. 

Felgate hesitated. He had rarely 
been in such an awkward fix. He knew 
that a th rash i ng from the captain, besides 
being painful, would mean the extinction 
of any influence he ever had at Grand- 
court. On the other hand— 

But he had not time to argue it out. 
Ainger had already laid down his bat. 

“You shall have it your own way,” 
snarled he, “ I’ll come to the field.” 

(To be continued.) 
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True till Death. 
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THE MIDDY AND THE MOOES: 


AN ALGERINE STORY. 

By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author o/ ''The Prairie Chief," "Twice Bought," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XV.—A STRANGE VISIT, A STRANGE COMMISSION, AND A STRANGE DISPLAY OF TEMPER. 


A fter Ben-Ahmed had departed on 
his mission to the Dey of Algiers, 
George Foster and Peter the Great 
re-entered the house,and in the seclusion 
of the bower continued to discuss the 
hopes, fears, and possibilities connected 
with the situation. 

“ Dat w'as a clobber dodge ob yours, 
Geo’ge,” remarked the negro, “ an’ I’s 
got good hope dat soniet’ing will come 
ob it, for massa’s pretty sure to succeed 
w’en he takes a t’lng in hand.” 

“ I’m glad you thmk so, Peter. And, 
to say truth, I am myself A'ery san¬ 
guine.” 

“ But dere’s one t’ing dat ’plexes me 
bery much. What is we to do about 
poo^ Hester’s fadder w’en he’s pardoned 1 
De Dey can spare his life, but he won’t 
set him free—an’ if he don’t set him free 
de slabe-dribers ’ll be sure to kill ’ira 
out ob spite.” 

The middy was silent, for he could 
not see his way out of this difficulty. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “ Ben-Ahmed may 
have thought of that, and will provide 
against it, for of course he knows all the 
outs and ins of Moorish life, and he is a 
thoughtful man.” 

“ Das true, Geo’ge. He am a t’ought- 
ful man. Anyhow, we kin do noPing 
more, ’sept wait an’ see. But I’s much 
more ’plexed about Hester, for eben if 
de sailor am a good an’ true man, as you 
say, he can’t keep her or his-self alibe 
on not’ing in de mountains, no more’n 
he could swim wid her on his back across 
de Mederainyen ! ” 

Again the middy was silent for a 
time. He could by no means see his 
way out of this greater difficulty, and 
his heart almost failed him as he thought 
of the poor girl wandering in the wilder¬ 
ness without food or shelter. 

“ P’r’aps,” suggested Peter, “ she may 
manage to git into de town an’ pass for 
a nigger as she’s dood before, an’ make 
tracks for her old place wid Missis Lilly 
—or wid Dinah.” 

“No doubt she may,” cried Foster, 
grasping at the hope as a drowning man 
gnisps at a plank. “Nothing more 
likely. Wouldn’t it be a good plan for 
you to go into town at once and make 
inquiry 1 ” 

“ Dessay it would,” returned the 
negro. “Das just what I’ll do, an’ if 
she’s not dere, Dinah may gib my int’lec’ 
a jog. She’s a w onderful woman, Dinah, 
for workin’ up de human mind wren it’s 
like goin’ to sleep. Poo’ Samson hab 
diskivered dat many times. I’ll go at 
once.” 

“ Do, Peter, my tine fellow, and you’ll 
lay me for ever under the deepest ob—” 
He was interrupted by a slave who 
at the moment approached the bower 
and said that a man wanted to see 
Peter the Great. 

“ To see Ben-^Uimed, you mean,” said 
Peter. 


“No—to see yourself,” returned the 
slave. 

“ Sen’ ’im here,” said the negro, with 
a magniticent w'ave of the hand. 

In a few' minutes the slave returned 
accompanied by a negro, who limped so 
badly that he was obliged to u.se a stick, 
and w'hose head w’os bandaged up w ith 
a blue cloth. Arrived at the bower, 
he stood before Peter the Great and 
groaned. 

“ You may go,” said Peter to the slave, 
who lingered as if anxious to hear the 
new's oi the visitor. When he was*out 
of hearing, Peter turned to the lame 
man, looked him sharply in the face, 
and said, 

“You’s bery black in de face, my 
friiid, but you’s much blacker in de 
h’art. What business hab you to come 
here wddout washin’ your white face 
clean 1” 

‘Well, you’re a pretty smart chap for 
a nigger. An’ I dare say you’ll under¬ 
stand that I’d have had some difficulty 
in fetchin’ this here port at all if I’d 
washed my face,” answered the lame 
man, in excellent nautical English. 

While he spoke, Foster ran towards 
him, laid a hand on his shoulder, and 
looked earnestly into his face. 

“ You are the British sailor,” he said, 
“ who rescued Hes—Miss Sommers from 
the janissaries ? ” 

“That’s me to a tee,” replied the 
sailor, with a broad grin. 

“ Is Miss Sommers stife ? ” asked the 
middy, anxiously. 

“Ay I safe as any w^oman can be in 
this world. Leastwise, she’s in a cave 
wi’three o’the toughest sea-dogs as any 
man could wish to see—one o’ them 
bein’ a Maltese an’ the other two bein’ 
true-blue John Bulls sis well as Jack 
Tars. But Miss Sommers gave me or¬ 
ders to say my say to Peter the Great, 
so if this nigger is him, I’ll be obleeged 
if he’ll have a little private conversa¬ 
tion wi’ me.” 

“ Did Miss Sommers say that I w’as 
not to hear the message?” asked the 
middy, in some surprise. 

“ She made no mention o’ yow, or any¬ 
body else at all, as I know^s on,” re¬ 
turned the sailor, firmly, “an’ as my 
orders was to Peter the Great, an’ as this 
seems to be him, from Sfilly’s descrip¬ 
tion—a monstrous big, tine-lookin’ nig¬ 
ger, w'ith a lively face—I’ll say my say 
to him alone^ with your leave.” 

“ You may say it where you is, for dis 
yar gen’lem’n is a frind ob mine, an’ a 
hofficer in the Bri’sh navy, an’ a most 
’tickler friend of Hester 8oinmer.s, so 
we’s all frinds togidder.” 

“ You’ll excuse me. sir,” said the sea¬ 
man, touching his forelock, “ but you 
don’t look much like a’ officer in your 

? resent costoom. Well, then, here’s w ot 
’\ e got to .say—” 

“Don’t waste your time. Brown, in 


spinning the yam of your rescue of the 

g irl,” said Foster, interrupting ; “we’ve 
eard all about it already from Sally, 
and can never sufficiently ex^iress our 
thanks to you for your brave conduct. 
I Tell us, now', w’hat happened after you 
, disappeared from SaliyA view.” 

The sfiilor thereupon told them all 
about his subsequent proceedings—how 
he had persuaded Hester to accompany 
him through the woods and by a round¬ 
about route to a part of the coast where 
, he expected ere long to find friends to 
I rescue him. From some reason or other 
best known to himself, he was very 
I secretive in regard to the way in which 
; these friends had managed to comniu- 
I nicatc wdth him. 

I “ You see I’m not free to speak out 
all I knows,” he said. “ But surely it’s 
I enough to say that my friends have not 
; failea me ; that I found them waitin’ 
there with a small boat, so light tliat 
they had dragged it up an’ concealed it 
among the rocks, an’ that I’d have bin 
on my way to old England at this good 
hour if it hadn’t bin for poor 3li.ss 
Sommers, whom we couldn’t think of 
desartin’.” 

“ Then she refused to go with you ? ” 
said Foster. 

“Refused ! I should think she did ! 
Nothing, she said, would indooce her to 
leave Algiers while her father was in it. 
One o’ my mates was for forcing her 
into the boat, an’ carryin’ her off) willin' 
or not winin’', but 1 st(x>d out agin’ him, 
as I’d done enougn o’ that to the poor 
thing alrea^'. Then she axed me to 
come along here an’ ax Peter the Great 
if he knowed anything about her father. 

‘ But I don’t know' Peter the Great,’ says 
I, ‘ nor where he lives.’ ‘ Go to Sally,’ 
says she, ‘ an’ you’ll get all the informa¬ 
tion you need.’ ‘ But I’ll never get the 
length o’ Sally without being nabbed,’ 
says I. ‘ Oh ! ’ says she, ‘ no fear o’ that 
Just you let me make a nigger of you. 
I always ke^ the stuff about me in my 
pocket, for i so often cry it off that I 
need to renew it frequently.’ An’ w’ith 
I that she out with a parcel o’ black 
stuff and made me into a nigger before 
I you could say Jack Robinson. Fort’- 
nately, I’ve got a pretty fat lump of a 
nose of my own, an’ my lips are pretty 
thick by natur’, so that wdth a little 
what you may call hard poutin’ when I 
had to* pass guards, janissaries, an’ such 
I like, I managed to get to where Missis 
I Lilly an’ Sally lived, an’ they sent me 
on here. An’ now the que.stion is, what’s 
to be done, for it’s quite clear that my 
' mates an’ me can’t remain for ever hidin’ 
among the rocks. We must be off j an’ 

^ 1 want to know are we to take this poor 
gal with us, or are we to leave her 
behind, an’, if so, w’hat are her friends 
' a-goin’ to do for her ? ” 

“ There’.s no fear of your friends go- 
: ing off without you, I suppose?” 
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“Well, as they risked their precious 
lives to rescue me, it ain’t likely,” re¬ 
turned the seaman. 

“ Would it not be well to keep Brown 
here till Ben-Ahmed returns?” asked 
Foster, turning to Peter the Gre^it. 

The negro knitted his brows and 
looked vacantly up through the leafy 
roof of the bower, as if in profound 
meditation. Some of tlie brighter stars 
were beginning to twinkle in the dark¬ 
ening sky by that time, and one of them 
seemed to wink at him encouragingly, 
for he suddenly turned to the midcly 
with, all the energy of his nature, ex¬ 
claiming, “ Ps got it ! ” and brought his 
great palm down on his greater thigh 
with a resounding slap. 

“ If it’s in your breeches pocket you 
must have squashed it, then ! ” said 
Brown—referring to the slap. “ Any¬ 
how, if you’ve §ot it, hold on to it an’ 
let’s hear what it is.” 

“No—not now. All in good time. 
Patience, my frind, is a virtoo wuf 
cultivation ! 

“ You needn’t go for to tell that to a 
Bagnio slave lixe me, blister Peter. 
Your greatness might have made you 
aware o’ that,” returned the sailor, 
quietly. 

An eye-shutting grin was Peter’s 
reply to this, and lurther converse was 
stoppled by the sound of clattering hoofs. 

“ Massa! ” exclaimed the negro, 
listening. “ Das good. No time Lost. 
Come wid me, you sham nigger, an’ I’s 
mb you soniet’ing to tickle you stummik. 
You go an’ look arter de hoss, Geo’ge.” 

While the middy ran to the gate to 
receive his master, Peter the Great led 
the sham nigger to the culinary regions, 
w-here, in a sequestered corner, he sup¬ 
plied him with a bowl containing a 
savoury com^und of chicken and nee. 

“ I nope that all has gone well ? ” 
Foster ventured to ask as the Moor dis¬ 
mounted. 

“ All well. Send Peter to me im¬ 
mediately,” he replied, and, without 
another word, hurried into the house. 

Calling another slave and handing 
over the smoking horse to him, Foster 
ran to the kiteken. 

“ Peter, you’re—” 

“Wanted ’meeditly—yes,yes—I knows 
dat. What a t’ing it is to be in’spensible 
to anybody ! I don’ know how he'll 
eber git along widout me.” 

Saying which he hurried away, leaving 
the micldy to do the honours of the 
house to the sailor. 

“ I s’pose, sir, you haven’t a notion 
what sort o’ plans that nigger has got 
in his head ? ” asked the latter. 

“ Not the least idea. All I know is 
that he is a very clever fellow and never 
seems very confident about anything 
without good reason.” 

“ Well, whatever he’s agoin’ to do, 
I hope he’ll look sharp about it, for poor 
Miss Sommers’s fate and the lives o' my 
mates, to say nothin’ of my own, is 
bangin' at this moment on a hair—so 
to sneak,” returned the sailor, as he 
carefully scraped up and consumed the 
very last grain of the savoury mess, 
murmuring, as he did .so, that it was out 
o’ sight the wery best blow'-out he’d had 
since he enjoyed his last Christmas 
dinner in old England. 

“ Will you have some more ? ” asked 
the sympathetic middy. 


“ No more, sir, thankee. I’m loaded 
fairly down to the water-line. Another 

f rain would bust up the hatches ; but if 
might ventur’ to putt forth a wish 
now, a glass o’—no ? well, no matter, a 
drop o’ water ’ll do. I’m well used to 
it now, havin’ drunk enough to float a 
seventy-four since I come to this city o’ 
pirates.” 

“You will find coffee much more 
agreeable as well as better for you. I 
have learned that from experience,” 
said the middy, pouring out a tiny cup¬ 
ful from an earthen coffee-pot that 
always stood simmering beside the 
charcoal fire. 

“ Another of that same, sir, if you 
please,” said the seaman, tossing ofi’ the 
cupful, which, indeed, scarcely sufficed 
to fill his capacious mouth. “ Why they 
should take their liquor in these parts 
out o’ things that ain’t much bigger 
than my old mother’s thimble, passes 
my comprehension. You wouldn’t mind 
another ?—thankee.” 

“As many as you please. Brown,” 
said the middy, laughing, as he poured 
out cupful after cupful: “ there’s no 
fear of your getting half-seas-over on 
that tipple.” 

“ I only wish I was half-seas-over, or 
even a quarter that length. Your 
health, sir ! ” returned Brown, with a 
sigh, as he drained the last cup. 

Just then Peter the Great burst into 
the kitchen in a very elated condition. 

“ Geo’ge,” he cried, “ you be off. Massa 
wants you^’meeditly. But fust, let me 
ax—you understan’ de place among de 
rocks whar Brown’s mates and de boat 
am hidden 1 ” 

“ Yes, I know the place well.” 

“ You knows how to get to it ? ” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“ Das all right: now come along— 
come along, you sham nigger, wid me. 
Has you got enutl? ” 

“ Bustin’—all but.” 

“ Das good now ; you follow me ; do 
what you’s tole’; hoi’ you tongue, an’ 
look sharp, if you don’ want your head 
cut off.” 

“ Heave ahead, cap’n ; I’m your 
man ! ” 

The two left the house together and 
took the road that led to the lull 
country in rear of the dwelling. 

Meanwhile George Foster went to 
the chamber of the Moor. He found 
his master seated, as was his wont, with 
the hookah before him, but with the 
mouthpiece lying idly on his knee, and 
his forehead resting on one hand. So 
deeply was he absorbed in communing 
with his own thoughts, that he did not 
observe the entrance of his slave until 
he had been twice addressed. Then, 
looking up as if he had been slightly 
starts, he bade liim sit down. 

“ George Foster,” he began, impres¬ 
sively, at the same time applying a 
light to -his hookah and puffing sedately, 
“ you w’ill be glad to hear that I have 
been successful with my suit to the 
Dey. God has favoured me ; but a 
great deal yet remains to be done, and 
that must be done by pou —else—” 

He stopped here, looked pointedly at 
the middy, and delivered the remainder 
of his meaning in pufilets of smoke. 

“I suppose you would .say, sir, that 
unless it is done by me it won’t be done 
at all?” 


To this the Moor nodded twice, em- 
phaticiilly, and blew a thin cloud to¬ 
wards the ceiling. 

“ Then you may count upon my doing 
iny utmost if that which I am to do is 
in the interest of Hester Sommers or 
her father, as no doubt it is.” 

“ Y^es, it is in their interest,” rejoined 
Ben-Ahmed. “ I have done my part, 
but dare not go further; for much 
though I love Tittle Hester—who has 
been to me as a sweet daughter—I must 
not risk my neck for her unnecessarily. 
But, if I mistake not, you are not un¬ 
willing to risk that ? ” 

“ Ay, fifty necks would I risk for her 
sake if I had them,” returned our 
middy, with enthusiasm, for he was in 
that stage of love which glories in the 
acknowledgment of thraldom. 

Ben-Ahmed looked at him with in¬ 
terest, sighed, and sought solace in the 
pipe. 

After a few meditative pufis, he con¬ 
tinued : 

“ After all, you run little risk, as you 
shall see. When I asked the Dey, with 
whom I am familiar, for the pardon of 
the slave Sommers, he did not seem 
pleased, and object^ that there had 
been too many revolts of late ; that this 
man’s case was a bad one, and that it 
was necessary to make an example or 
two. 

“ ‘ Very true, your highness,’ I replied, 
‘but may I beg you to make an ex¬ 
ample of some other slaves, and forgive 
Sommers ? ’ 

“ ‘ Why do you take so much interest 
in this man ? ’ demanded the Dey, who 
seemed tome rather short in his temper 
at the time. 

“ ‘ Because he is the father of one of 
my female slaves, your highness,’ I re¬ 
plied ; ‘and it is the fear tiiat they will 
be separated for ever that makes the 
man desperate and the girl miserable. 
If you will permit me, I sliould like to 
re-unite them. Your highness has often 
expresse<l a wish to do me some kind¬ 
ness for the privilege I once had of 
saving your highness’s life. AVill you 
now refuse me this man’s life ? ’ 

“‘Nay, I will not refuse you, Ben- 
Ahmed. But I do not see that my 
granting your request will re-unite the 
father and child, unless, indeed, you are 
prepared to purchase the man.’ 

I am prepared to do so, your high¬ 
ness,’ I said. 

“ ‘ In that case you are at liberty to 

f o to the B^nio and take him out. 
[ere is my ring.’ 

“Now, Foster,” continued the Moor, 
drawing the ring in question from his 
vest-pocket, “ take this. Show it to the 
captain of the guard at the Bagnio, who 
will admit you. Tell him that I sent 
you for one of the slaves. After that 
your own intelligence must guide you. 
Go, and God go with you.” 

“I will do as you command, Ben- 
Ahmed,” said Foster; “but! must tell 
you frankly that I will not—’ 

“ Silence ! ” thundered the Moor, with 
a look of ferocity which the amazed mid¬ 
shipman could not account for. “ Have 
you not understood me ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, perfectly, but—” 

“ When a slave receives a command," 
cried Ben-Ahmed, in rising wnath. “it 
is liis duty to obey in silence. Again I 
Bay-go!” 
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The middy bowed witli feelings of 
indignation, "but on reaching the door 
paused, and again essayed to speak. 

“ I give you fair warning, Ben-Ahmed, 
that I will not —” 

“ Silence ! ” again roared the Moor, 
sfdzing an ornamental box and hurling it 
violently at his slave, who, dipping liis 
bead, allowed it to go crashing against 
the wall, while he went out and shut the 
•tloor. 

“Well, old boy, I’m absolved from 
any allegiance to you'' he muttered, as 
lie walked smartly down the garden walk 
towards the gate; “so if I do a good 
deal more than your bidding you 
mustn’t be surprised. But your sudden 
burst of anger is incomprehensible. 
^However, that’s not my business now.” 


13oy’^ Own Bapei‘. 


Had any one been there to observe 
the Moor after the middy had taken his 
departure, he would have seen that the 
passion he liad displayed evaporated as 
j rapidly as it had arisen, and that he 
resumed the amber mouthpiece of his 
hookah with a peculiar smile and an air 
of calm contentment. Thereaft(n- he 
ordered out his horse, mounted it in his 
j usual dignified manner, and quietly 
rode away into the darkness of the 
night. 

It may be observed here that our 
middy had improved greatly in the 
matter of costume since his appoint¬ 
ment to the rank of limner to Ben- 
’ Ahmed. The old canvas jacket, straw 
hat, etc., had gi ven place to a j)icturesque 
Moorish costume which, with the 


\ 
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middy’s tine figure and natural bearing, 
led people to suppose him a man of some 
note, so that his appearance was not 
unsuited to the mission he had in 
[ hand. 

We need scarcely say that his spirit 
I was greatly agitated as he walked to¬ 
wards the town by uncertainty as to 
how^ he ought to act in the present 
emergency, and his mind was much 
1 confused by the varied, and, to some 
I extent, ine^licable incidents of the 
evening. His thoughts crystallised, 
however, as he went along, and he had 
finally made up his mind what to do by 
the time he passed the portals Bab- 
I Azoun and entered the streets of Algiers. 

{To be continued.) 


MODEL-YACHTING IN 1887 AND 1888. 

PART III. 



L landudno sailed on Llandudno Bay last 
year, and was as full of w'ork as Kings¬ 
town. In August a remarkably fine contest 
took place between four boats 33 inches on 
tlie keel. Tlie fii-st buoy was rounded in the 
order, Irex, Dolphin, Myra, Princess Ida; 
from the first to the second buoy w'as a 
mile, during wiiich the boats close together 
made a ding-dong race, resulting in Princess 
Ida at last getting into second place. Ano¬ 
ther mile brought them home rolling before 
the w'in<I under all plain sail, Irex rounding 
i first. Princess Ida second, and Dolphin 
third. Irex did the distance in 70 minutes; 
Myra, the last boat, took five minutes 
longer. Among the winners of the year, I 
besides those we have mentioned, were ' 
Nautilus, Jubilee, Vixen, and Ellen. The j 
great event of the season Wcos the visit of ! 
the club to the Menai Bridge Regatta, 
on Jubilee Day, w’hen their boats secured 
first, second, and third prizes. This year 
the Llandudno matches are to be sailed on 
the new pond made for the club by the Town 
Commissioners. The ixmd is 100 yards long 
by 4.3 yards wide, so that the course w ill be 
much shorter than that on the sea. 

With the Round Pon<l in order all the 
year, and a goo<I cash l»alance in hand to 
start with, the I^ondon quite made uj> for 
its forced inactivity in 1886, though the 
opening of the new boathouse, to w hich we 
have already alluded, was the red-letter 
event of the year. Among the tens, 
especially, the matches were many and close, 
Titania, Sylvia, and Puzzle sharing the 
w inning honours. In the old class, the two 
i hundred and forties, the most prominent 


performers were May and Nellie. The 
London is going into sail area in 1888 with 
a new’ 15-ton class, the mode of measure¬ 
ment differing only from Y.R.A. in taking 
the luff of the largest jib as the base of the 
headsail triangle. A jib topsail can be car¬ 
ried provided it w orks clear of the luff of the 
jib, so that if any one wants to crab his boat 
he can do so. The London has also adopted 
for the current year a system of handicap¬ 
ping very much on golf and archery princi¬ 
ples, by which tlie winners of preceding 
races have to allow’ so many points to their 
competitors. Handicaps are all very well 
for the w’eak-kneed, but surely it is l)est for 
the sjKirt and best for the club to let the 
best lK)at win. 

Manchester began its 1887 season under 
a new’ sailing rule : “ The matches in future 
shall be sailed for a stated time in heats. 
Should there be more than six starters in 
any match the race shall be .sailed in two 
divisions, one hour’s sailing for each division, 
the tirnt yacht in each division to comjHjte 
for one hour for first and second prizes ; and 
any second yacht scorin*' more iKiints than 
the first of tlie other division will lie eligible 
to sail for the final hour. Should not more 
than six yachts start in a match, two houi*s’ 
sailing to decide that match. The scoring 
will count two points for first yacht in a 
heat, run^ or reach, and one point to the 
second yacht.” It is interesting to note 
j these different methods of .scoriim. In the 
I coming by-and-hy, when the Model Yacht 
I Racing Association is formed, these scoring 
codeswill have to Ikj moulded intouniformity, 
and all sliould have a fair trial that the 


fittest may survive. Like most of the other 
clubs, Manchester suffered from want of 
water in the pond, but had a gcKKl season’s 
card notwithstanding. The most prominent 
Iwat among the winneis was the schooner 
Gladys, which seemed to carry gowl-fortune 
at her prow’. In the ten-ton maf<hes the 
1886 boats were now’here, a fa<*t which 
speaks well for progress. In September 
Manchester took a cruise on the (%>w’es tack 
and had a weight handicap. It resulted in 
Grace, a 16-toiiner, weighing 22 11*., coming 
in first. Albatross, a lO-tonncr, weighing 
3911).! lieing second, and Arab, a 10 tonner, 
weighing 251b., third. The weights are 
significant. On the 5th of November an 
inter-clul) race for steamers t<K)k ])lace at 
Manchester, the course being six times the 
length of the pond, which measures 175 
yards. There were ten entries, and, as at 
Liveri>ool, Greyhound won. The times 
were taken as (Jreyhound, for the 1,000 
yards, 12 min. 44 sec. ; Rob Roy. 12 min. 
51 sec. ; Stork, 12 min. 10 sec. Rob Roy is 
a 5 ft. 8 in. boat, Stork a 5 ft. 10 in. The 
handicapping w’as by weight. an<l the cor¬ 
rected times were 12 min. 2se<‘., 12 min. 

3sec., and 12 min. 4sec., which is alM)ut as 
close as could l>e exj)e«ted. 

The Model Yacht Sailing Association had 
to mourn its secretary, Mr. Ha-stings, who, 
w ith the late Mr. Frederick Biddle, founded 
the club which for so long had the Round 
Pond to itself. During 1887 its matches 
were as frequent as ever, and its ]»rize-list 
was, if anything, fuller. Amon^ the win¬ 
ners w’ere Thistle—another of the crop !— 
May, Vixen, Ariel, Mayflower, and Blue 
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Bell. One of the few clubs sailing on a 
river is the Medway, at Chatham, which 
has a course from Gillingham Pier to Folly 
Ford and back. It would be interesting to 


know the difference in time between the up¬ 
stream and downstream passage. Seven 
new l3oats are said to be in hand by this 
club for 1888, some of them on centre-board 


principles. Their i)erformances, if carefully 
timed, might also lx? valuable to model- 
yachtsmen. 

{To be eontinwd.) 



THE 

COLOURS OF THE BRITISH ARMY.* 

{Sec Coloured Phdc u'ith Monthly Part.) 

By \V. J. CioRDON, 

Author of “ The Sational Amtg," “ Standards of Old England," 
etc. 

PART I. 

W E have in former articles dwelt at such length > 
on the origin and meanings of flags in general, 
that we need not liere fill 8i)ace by going over the 
same ground. We can enter at once on our particular 
subject, and, in considering the Colours of our regi¬ 
ments, we may, ]»erha])8, manage to find space for a 
stray note or so on the nicknames, and have a word or 
two to say f»n the badges and uniforms. 

The Colours shown in the plate presented with this 
part are the new ones rendered necessary by the 
territorial system, which in so many cases “ rolled two 
single gentlemen into one,” with somewhat surprising 
results. These Colours have not yet all Ijeen issued. 


♦ See also Coloured Plate of “ The National Arms ” in montlily 
part of B.O.P. for February, 1881: and Coloured Plate of “The 
Standards of Old England ” in monthly part for October, 1883. 


and not a few regiments still possess the old 
Colours without their acquired glories. This 
is, however, a sore point, and we can allude 


to it tenderly later on. Let us now get 
under way. 

First of all, then, it should be remem¬ 


bered that all regiments do not have 
“Colours.” Guard Cavalry—that is, the 
two regiments of Life Guards, the Horse 
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<.Jnarcl8, and the .seven regiiuenfs of Dra- place of the old si^ear liead. The flags | forms, except the Sixth, or Carabineers.' 
goon (i nurds have “standards.” A stan- thein.selves now measure a yard in depth Before we leave the cavalry head-gear it may 
dard, in this ]>articnlar military sense, is a and a yard and a (piarter in the fly; and l)e interesting to point out that four regi- 
rectangular flag of silk damask, embroi- the stali' on which they are Iwrne is eight ments liave red hands to their forage caps— 
d<'re(l and fringed with gold. It is thirty feet seven and a half inches high. the two Life Guards, the Horse Guards, and 

iriche.s long, without the fringes, and The Qhieen’s colour ha.s the name of the the 9th Lancers ; five have white bands—the 

twenty seven inches wide. Dragoon regi- regiment; the Regimental colour we liave Bays, the Greys, the Carabineers, the 13th 
ineHts'—there are now only three in our chosen for illustration has the name of the HiLs.sars, .and the 17th Lancei-s ; .and all the 
army, the Royals, the Greys, and the Innis' regiment, the Union wre.ath of rose, sham- rest have yellow. All these bands are 
killings, who represent the three kingdoms, rock, and thistle, the irnnerial crown, the straight except that of the Greys, which is 
Kngland, Scotland, and Ireland, and form names of the battles in wnich the regiment vandyked. The Lancer regiments are, in 
the “Union Brigade”—have guidons, not has distinguished itself, and certain Iwidges full dress, distinguishable by their plumes 
standards. A guidon is a flag forty-one ami symlwls. We can clear the ground alone, those of the 5th being green, of the 
inches long and twenty-seven inches high, somewhat by <lejvling with these syml)ols 9th black and white, of the l^h red, of the 
slit in the fly, au<l having the upper and wholesale. For instance, the white horse Iflth black, of the 17th white, 
lower corners rounded off at a distance of a on a colour signifies that the regiment As we can tell the Lancers by their 

foot from the end. fought against the Stuarts in the Fifteen plumes, so can we the Dragoon Guards— 

Hussar and Lancer regiments, forming or Forty-live ; the castle .and key, that it the 1st having red, the 2nd black, the 

the Cavalry of the Line, have no colours took ])art in the defence of Gibraltar; the 3rd black and red, the 4th white, the 5th red 

at all—that is, they have nothing like a sphinx, that it fought in Egypt in 1801; and white, and the 7th black and white. The 

flag, their distinctions being only 8ho>vn tne tiger, that it has served victoriously in 6th have white plumes, but the blue uniform 
on their appointments. They are not the Bengal; .and the green drawn, that it did sufficiently distinguishes them from the 4th. 
only regiments without colon is; no Rifle good work in Cliin.a. Further than this it The 1st Dragoon Guards, the King’s 
regiment carries colours, nor does the Royal would not be safe to go; there would be Dragoon Gu.ards, or K.D.Gs., as they are 

Artillery nor the Royal Engineers, the too m.any exceptions, though for eveiy^ ox- generally called, were raised in 1685 as the 

distinctions of these being shown merely as ception there is a reason, and an interCvSting Queens Horse, and have home their present 

badges. • one. All the trivialities in army matters title since 1746, the title preceding it, that of 

Standards and piidons are always crim- speak elo(|iiently to those who know them King’s Own Regiment of Horse, having been 

son, but the colour of the regimental liest; it is only ignorance that prevents bestowed for the regiment’s distinguished 

colours of infantry regiments depends on their due appreciation. conduct in Flanders and Germany. “ Blen- 

the colour of the facings on the men’s Let us take the regiments in turn. heim, Oudenarde, Ramillies, ami Malpla- 

uniform. It is not difficult to remember The colours of the two regiments of Life quet,” tell of its services in tlie Mai llwrough 
the.se facings. In all so-called “Royal” Guards are, like the uniforms, almost iden- wars, and the White Horse of Hanover 
regiments they are blue, in other regiments tical. The regiments are of the same hints at its services against the Pretender 
they are white or yellow or green, white origin, and have ahv.ay8 fought together. —for all the Dr.agoon Guards bear the 
distinguishing .an English regiment, yellow They have borne their present name for white home on their standard.s, or rather 
a Scotch one, green an Irisli one. Rifle Vist a century, having received it in 1788. two white homes, one at each of two 
regiments have no colours, as we have said. They were, however, raised in Hcdland, in oppo.site corners. “Waterloo” tells of deeds 
but it may be as well to explaiu that the 1660, by Charles ll., and consisted at first at Wellington’s crowning victory; “Sebas- 
rule as to facings does not hold good with of gentlemen who had held commissions topol”of a share in the Crimean campaign; 
regard to them, for the Kind’s Royal Rifle under hi.s father, hence the existing “Gen- “ rekin ” and the Taku Forts” record the 
Corps hfi^ red facings, not blue ones ; the tlemen of the Life Guards,” and the con- Chinese W^ar ; and “ South Africa ” reminds 
Royal Irish Rifles have not blue facings, ventional “Mr.” to their naiiiss. Their , us of Ulundi and the capture of Cetewayo. 
but dark-green ones ; the Rifle Brigade has uniform has undergone many changes ; j The 2nd Dragoon Guards, the “ Bays,” 
black facings—from which, by-the-by, its from 1698 to 1821 tiiey were even witlioiu known officially as the “Queen’s Bays” 
men derive their tiickname of “ The the cuirasses that make such a brave shovr only since 187*2, l)egan life in 168^5 as the 
Sweeps”—and the Scottish Rifles have in procession, and are so carefully Iclt at Earl of Peterborough's Horse. Their uni- 
greeii facings instead of yellow ones. home when real work is expected. A form has buft* facings, and consequently the 

In all royal regiments of the Line, then, similar standanl to theirs, hut with the labels on their standard bearing the 

the regimental colour is blue; in English additional distiucthuis of Warbourg and “ II. D.G.” are also buft*. The Bays, tliough 
regiments, not royal, it is white, with a St. Cateau, is b(‘nie by the Royal Home Guards, a well-knowm regiment, has only one battle 

George’s Cross ; in Scottish regiments it is better knowm as “The Blues,” tlie only on its standaixl, that of “ Lucknow,” and is 

yellow; in Irish regiments it Is gieen. We regiment of “ Horse ” now left in the ser- thereby readily distinguishable, 

say Irish regiments, but as a matter of fact \dce, and the oldest, for the Blues were, in The 3rd Dragoon Guards, the Prince 

there is only one Irish regiment that is not days of yore, Colonel LTnton Crook’s regi- of W’^ales’s Dmgoon Guards since 1765, bears 

royal, ami there is coiisetpiently only one ment of Horse, and veiy strong for the no numljer on its standard. It has, how- 

green colour in the army—that of the Con- Parliament, though, with Vicar-of-Bray-like ever, the Prince of W’ales’s batlges of the 

naught Rangere. And there are only four good fortune, tliey .survived to guard the rising sun and red dragon at opposite 

yellow colours—those of the Highland restored King. comers to the white hoi-ses, and in the 

Light Infantry, the Gordons, the cum- These three regiments of Household centre of the wreath is the three-feathered 

hrously - named Argyll and Sutherland Cavalry are unmistakable. As the body- plume. Like all the Dragoon Guards it 

Higlilauders, and the Scaforths. Alas ! we guard of the Bninswicks their helmets was for a lon^ time a cuirassed regiment, 

have written in haste, there is an exception are appropriately of Gemian silver, the and, like all out one of them, it began its 
to this simple rule in the case of the Buffs, only case of the employment of that metal existence in 1685. It was then known as 
to which tnere has recently been granted in the army ; but when we have said the Earl of Plyr iouth’s Horse, and it has 

the privilege of reverting to their old buff that, we have told the only joke ag.ainst been known as the Blue Horse, a title more 

facings, in which their uniforms liave re- them. They have the reputation of lieing often given to the 4th Dragoon Guards, 

joiced since the days of Queen Elizabeth. the be.st conducted regiments in the ser- It beam the M.arlboroimh Iionoure of Blen- 

Their regimental colour remains, however, vice ; and they have never p<artici|»ated in heim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Mal- 
the red cross of St George on the white a defeat. It is a mistake and an injirstice plaquet, its greatest exploit having occurred 
ground. to sjieak of them as “feather-lied soldiers.” at Ramillies, where it literally sma-slied up 

Do not let the Regimental colour be con- There are no carpet knights in tlie British the Bavarian Horse Guards and captured 
fused with the Queen’s; the Queen’s colour Army, which did, liowever, till the recent their standards and drums. “Peninsula,” 
is the Union—or, as it is usually and changes, boast a regiment without a dis- shows its general services in Wellington’s 
eiToneously called, the Union Jack. This tinction on its colours. That regiment was war, and “ Vittoria ” and “Albiiliera” 
is the more important tlag of the two, and is not in the Household Cavalry, >Giose list of show the battles in which it was sjieciallv 
always liorno on the right of the colour ]»arty. distinctions includes Dettingen, where they noticeable. “ Abyssinia ” records the march 
The colour ])arty in a regiment, it is con- were in attendance on George ll.—Dettin- to Magdala — rather an unex]>ected place 
yenient here to note, is six in number, and gen lieing the last battle in wMch a king of in whicli to find the British heavy drag«K»ii. 
is a nnit of itself. It consists of two com- England held nominal command and gained The 4th have been the Royal Irisli 

missioned officers, and generally four non- a victory—Peninsula, Waterloo, Egypt, and Dragoon Guards since 1788. When first 

commls.sioned officers. The junior lieu- Tel-el-Kehir, the Egypt covering the great- raised they were the Duke of Hamilton’s 
tenant there are no ensigns how—carries est of modern cavalry feats, the midnight ! Horse. “ Peninsula ” records Wellington’s 
the Regimental colour, the lieutenant .senior charge at KossjL'^sin. “My men,” said campaigii.s ; “Balaklava” tells u.s of the 
to Iiim carries the Queen’s colour, and com- Drury-Lowe, “ you can but die once. You ! victorious charge of the heavies that drove 
uiaruls the party. Behind each lieutenant may as w^ell talie your chance now'. Come the Russians back; “ Seliastopol ” is the 
i.s a steady old soldier, and between tliem is on ! ” and “ on ” tliey went, and w ith results. general record of Crimean service; “ Egypt” 
a s(‘rgeant, \yith a sergeant behind him. Next to them come the regiments of Dra- and “ Tel-el-Kebir ” announce a share in 

Sim“e 1858 infantry colours have been goon Guaids, seven in numlicr. All these the victories of Lord Wolseley; wdiile the 
fringed, and the royal crest has taken the have brass helmets, and all have red uni- Harp and Crown, the Star of St. Patrick, 



and “ Qnis Scparahit? ”—“ Who shall divide 
us? ”—show its Irish allocation. It is often 
called the Blue Horse from the colour of its 
facing, just as the 5th Draj^oon Guards 
are the Green Horse. 

The.se 5th Dmj^oon Guards, known since 
1804 as the “ Princess Charlotte of Wales's,” 
were formed in 1685 out of independent 
20 unty troops, and still bear the “ Vestigia 
nulla restrorsum ”—“ Never go back on our 
^te|)s ”—which was the motto of John 
Hampden's regiment in the Civil War. 
Their standard has three of the Hanoverian 
horses, teides a si)ecial sprig of rose, sham¬ 
rock, and thistle ; and the record fells of the 
Marlborough Wars; the Wellington cam- 
^igns, witli special mention of Salamanca, 
Vittoria, and Toulouse ; and Sebastopol, 
ind the heavy charge of Balaklava. 


Tl\e Boy’^ Owp Paper. 


The Sixth Dragoon Guards, a blue regi¬ 
ment with white facings, othcially known 
as Carabineers, from l>eing the first to be 
entnisted with carbines, and very un¬ 
officially nicknamed “ Tichlxwne’s Own,” 
on easily recognisable grounds, came into 
being in 1685 under the si>ecial patronage 
of Catherine of Braganza, who was then 
(^ueen Dowager. Its standard l>ear8 the 
usual white horses and has the regimental 
number in the centre, the vacant comers 
l)eing occupied by the floral emblem f)f the 
Union on a white ground. “ Blenheim, 
Kamillies, Oudenarde, Malplaquet, Sebas¬ 
topol, Delhi, and Afghanistan (1879-80)” 
record its chief achievements. 

The 7th Dragcmn (Guards date from 
1688. They are officially known as the 
“Princess Royal’s” — the said Princess 
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Royal being not the present Emj)ress of 
Germany, but the eldest daugliter of 
George ill,, after whom Hiey were named 
in the hundredth year of their existence. 
They are sometimes called the Straw Boots, 
probably from having at one time had to 
betake themselves to that rustic foot-gear, 
but they are lietter known as “The Black 
Horse,” from their facings, and better still, 
and honourably so, as “ Ligonier’s Horse,” 
they l)eing the regiment that once poimlar 
general so often led to victory. Their 
standard has the Union floral emblems in 
the corners, but they are on a black ground 
instead of a white one as in the case of the 
Carabineers. Their honours are the four 
Marlborough victories, Dettiiigen, South 
Africa (1846-7), and the Wolseley record of 
Egypt and Tel-el-Kebir. 

{To be continued.) 


SOME BOY’S OWN PETS 


*.siES esteem 
the Hesh of the 
hedgehog a 
great delicacy, 
and I have fre¬ 
quently seen 
them scouring 
the hedges 
with their dogs 1 
for this ani¬ 
mal. The way 
they cook it is 
to enclose it in 
ca ball of clay 
well kneaded, 
and to ])ut it 
right into the fire. When it is supi)osed to 
l)e flone the ball is removed and carefully 
cmckeil o|>en, when the spines and the skin 
»-ome off the flesh, leaving it smoking hot, 
and giving offi a most savoury odour. The 
entrails are then removed, and the dish is 
ready, and, according to some connois.seurs, 

“ fit for a king. ” 

The time to catch the hedgehog is alwiit 
mblday, when the animal is having a quiet 
siesta after the fatigues of the previous 
night. The nece.ssary implement are a 
long crooked stick, some stout string, and 
a good strong bag (one made from an old 
.sack will do splendidly). In addition to 
these articles, a knife is an indispensable 
item in “field-hunting.” I generally use 
a Green-river knife in a leather .sheath. 

Everything being ready, you start out on 
your hunting expedition. When you arrive 
at what appears to be a likely field, that is, 
one with good thick-set hedges covering or 
growing over deep ditches, you commence 
as follows : 

Divide into two parties, one on each side 
of the hedge ; then walk slowly along, 
keeping a good look-out for any suspicious 
heaps of leaves, aud also for any tracks of 
animals, M hich you will certainly see if you 
keej) your eyes oi)en. 

Having discovered such a heap, you poke 
it alKuit with your .stick to ascertain if it ' 
contains the object of your search. If the 
fates are ]>ropitious, you will generally find, 
after searching a few leaf-heaps, the Piggy, 
8n(M)zing sweetly at the bottom, little 
dre.miing of the fate that awaits him. 

As soon, however, as the hedgehog 
finds his retreat is discovered he will im¬ 
mediately roll up into a tight, comuact 
ball, bristling all over wi(h sharp spilces, 
and no amount of hammering or other hanl 
u.^age will make him change his orbicular 
fonn. If, however, he cannot be reached 



THE HEDGEHOG. —II. 

by the hand—and this requires some care, 
as the spines are shar|»—rake him along 
gently with the .stick till he comes to the 
edge of the ditch; then lower the bag, to 
which a .string has previou.sly been attached, 
and jmsh him gently into tbe sack. Piggv 
will luiike no ett’ort to escajKi, but will remain 
a harmless and docile prisoner. 

In this Avay you may get from four to six 
hedgehogs in an afternoon, and the advan¬ 
tage of having your party on lM)th sides is 
that you get a double chance ; whereas, if 
all remained on one side, only one part of 
the hedge could Ije worked. 

If, however, you find the hedges and 
ditches are not the abode of this spiny 
worthy, make for the nearest hayrick, i)ce- 
ferably one that has been cut, so that a 
portion of the l)ed—or “straddle,” as it Is 
called in Somerset—remains uncovered. I 
mention this because I have found tluat this 
is a particularly favourite spot for hedge¬ 
hogs, the rick affording a warm roof and a 
sweet, dry l)ed for the young juogenv. 

The last hedgehog that I caught f found 
snugly stowed away in such a spot; and in 
"eneral, whenever you find heaps of straw, 
hay, or dea<l leaves blown up into coruem 
by the wind, there you will be almost cer- I 
tain to find the home of these curious and ' 
interesting animals. 

Having thus secured your hedgehog, how 
will you keep it? A very warm, compact, 
and at the same time inexj)en.sive, hutch 
may be made in the following way. Get a 
packing-case from your pocer’s, alxiut three 
feet loim, a foot and a half broad, and one 
foot high. Put a liedroom partition at the 
distance of a foot from one end, leaving a 
si)ace of two feet for the living-room. The ' 
partition should have a small entrance at 
the farther enu, so that the animal may 
have free access to the living-nKim. The 
Ijedroom-door should be made well-fit ting to 
keep out draughts, and fastened with small I 
iron hinges, which can be Ixuight at two¬ 
pence ])er pair, while a small padlock, hook, 
or bolt will serve to kee]) all secure. I find 
iron hinges far superior to leather ones, 
which get soft in the rain, and drag heavily, 
but the gi-eat objection is that they can Le 
cut through. I 

For the front of the living-room there is 
nothing better than the wire fencing which 
gamekee})ers use to ]uit over the coops at 
night when the pheasants are hatching. It j 
should be carenilly fastened to a frame 
made to fit the front, an<l secured with 
hinges in the same way a.s the hedroom- 
door. I 

To ensure cleanliness, and to ])rovent the ! 


floor from rotting, two square holes should 
1)6 cut out in the l)ottem of the floor, one in 
the l)edroom and one in the living-room. 
Over these holes should be placed some 
small i)erforated zinc, fastened with tacks. 
The moisture, which would otherwise soak 
into the floor, and eventually cause the 
Vo(m1 to decay, is carried off through these 
drains. 

A trough made of woml, or a clean flower¬ 
pot saucer, should l)e placed in the living- 
room to hold the food. 

To prepare the hutch for the new inmates, 
first put a thick coat of sawdust in l>oth 
rooms ; then in the l)edrooni make a 1 k.mI of 
the following materials. On the sawdust 
put some fresh deal shavings to prevent the 
s})rcad of insects, and on tliis again a lied 
composed of hay, dry leaves, and fern. 
Beech-leaves are the cleanest, but oak- 
leaves are a capital sulistitute. 

When everything is ready, gently turn the 
bag into the apartment, and the he<lgebogs 
will roll comfortably into their new home 
and settle down to sleep. 

As hedgehogs feed at night, the l)est time 
to give them food is alK)ut sunset—the time 
when, in their wild state, they would .seek 
their own food. This may consist of bread 
soaked in boiling water, after which a 
liberal supply of skim-milk .should be 
poured over; and when the trough is filled 
it should 1)6 always put in one part of the 
hutch. The reason is that, after a time, 
when the animals recover from their fear, 
and l)egin to feel more at home, they will 
soon find out the “ meal-hour,” and you will 
find them anxiously tawaiting your arrival, 
and, although shy at first, will soon yield to 
that wonderful power, kinduess, and by 
their gentle, winning ways ami afl’ection 
will amply reward you for the patience and 
pains you have taken with them. By jifiss- 
ing your hand gently over the lack, and at 
the same time calling it by some pet 
name, the hedgehog will s(M)n recognise 
your touch from another’s, and although it 
may lie rolled up, yet it will immediately 
unroll and stretch out its neck to 1)€ 
scratched under the chin, an operation 
w hich affords the Piggy intense pleasure. 

The cages should lie cleaned at lea-st once 
a week and fresh l»e<lding put in, while the 
trough should be thoroughly scoured ever> 
day. Fruit and vegetaliles may be given 
for a change, but on no account allow in 
sects, slugs, or snails to be given as food. 

If these suggestions are carried out you 
wrill find your hedgehogs will thrive well, 
and the hutches always i»e sweet and clean. 

C. .SOMEIIVILLE W'AT.SON- 
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BITING-IN. 

T he temperature of the otcliinjr-room 
sliould be between (iO and 70 de«^. Faren- 
heit. Have your Imtli in a gtHnl liglit near 
the edge of tlie teble, and lieside it a pan t»r 
basin full of cold water, a few wing feathers 
of a fowl or rook, a quantity of soft rag, 
and a transparent shade alsmt four feet 
square, 'which may l>e made by covering a 
canvas stretcher tightly with tis.sue i>aper 
and binding it at the edge wi^h brown paper. 
This should be lixeil at an angle oi forty- 
five, so throwing the light on to the bath. 
The plate being dry, put it into the bath and 
pour the mordant over it .so as to entirely 
cover it. Note the time and write it down, 
so that you may know how long the plate 
has been in. Some artists keep a record of 
ail their plates, a.s it is useful lor reference, 
in the following manner :— 


The Scaur, Whithv. 

(See 1st Artu'le Jnr Illustration.) 


Time. 

In. 

Out. 

Work .Stopped. 

20min. 

1.— 

1.21 

Lower clouds. 

3 „ 

l..*H 

1.34 

2nd ,, 

2 „ 

1.44 

1.46 

3rd ,. 

6 „ 

1.50 

± 1 

4th 

16 

2.11 

2.28 

The .Scaur (rock jutting out) 
and 1st waves 

6 „ 

2.3€ 

2.41 

2nd cliff aud .sea. 

15 „ 

2.61 

3. 6 

Large cliff. 

3 „ 

3.10 

3.19 

Sea. 

3 „ 

3.29 

3.32 

Sea and top of rocks. 

3 „ 

3.42 

3.45 

Sea. 

10 „ 

H. M. 

1 24 

3.55 

4. 5 

Rocks (foregrountl). 

Second Biting. 

SOmin. 

6.-- 

6.30 

Foreground rocks. 

10 „ 

iOmin. 

6.40 

6.50 

Darkest sliudows. 


PRACTICAL ETCHING. 

By Alfred Withers .vnd Fred Miller. 

TART III. 

In this way you can see at a glance how 
the work is going, the time it luis l)een in 
the hath, and when it should come out. 
For the etcher will sfM)n learn to decide how 
long certain lines require. 

The plate being in for the first biting, it 
will take about five miiiute.s before the acid 
has touched the lines at all, e.vcept those 
that have a burred edge ; then the closely- 
etched work will tii-st show the etlect of the 
acid, and will bite much more quirkhj than 
more open lines. 

This must be remembered where close 
M'ork, such as the shadow side of a tree, and 
oi>en work arc in the .same plane, as the 
former must l>e stopi)ed three or four minutes 
earlier than the latter. Cross-hatched work 
also will bite very quickly, broadening at 
the jmints of section, 'vvhere the ground is 
liable to break ott‘, .so must he watched care¬ 
fully. The bubbles caused by the action of 
the acid should l)e brushed off occasionally 
with the side of a feather. If the lines are 
not through the wax from insufficient pres¬ 
sure on the needle they will retain their 
original bright ]wli.shed appearance instead 
of tlie duller red of the bitten work. This 
may lie rectified in some cases by taking 
the plate out of the bath and passing a 
feather dipped in undiluted nitric acid very 
quickly over the unexposed lines, then 
plunging it quickly into the water, the 
acid not being allowed to re.st a minute, or 
it will destroy the ground. But this is 
a rather dangerous method. 

In the alK)ve-mentioned etching we give 
twenty minutes to the first biting of the 
sky, but for a very jwile sky this would lie 
too long at first, say ten or fifteen minutes 
instead ; but it is impossible to give the 
e.xact length of time for biting any ]»art of 
the plate, as it must de|)end entirely on the 
etcher’s intention. Skies vary from ten 
minutes to half an hour, foregrounds from 
an hour and an hour and a half to six or 
seven hours. In delicate gradations, from 


two to five minutes is enough whem the 
j)late has really begim to bite. But this 
, can only be taught by practical experience. 

I We will give the times of .several [jlates,. 

and hoj)e they may l)e of some little service. 

I When the first jiart of the plate is bitten, 
j say the sky, take a [>iece ot stick—an old 
I ]>enholder does very well—cut the end sec- 
I tionally, and, pas.sing it under the edge of 
the plate, raise one side out of the acid (by 
this avoiding staining the fingers more than 
neces.sary'), take hold of one corner, let the 
acid drip off, and put the plate into the 
water, wash the fingers w’elf, and dry the 
j plate by dabbing it gently with a smooth 
I surface of the rag. 

j To see the depth the acid has bitten, 
j Imlance the plate on the finger-tij)8 of the 
left hand, an<l, bringing it on a level with 
I the eyes, look along the surface, and after 
some exi)erience you will learn to gauge 
the dej)th of the lines. If the lines l)e sutfi- 
I cicntly deep, stop out that j)art that y’ou 
require most lightly bitten, covering it care- 
I fully with the Brunswick black. In stop- 
I ping out let it he at an angle, not straight 
acro.ss the j)late, as the other gives a better 
gradation ; then, waiting till it ls thoroughly' 
dry, put it in the bath for the second biting, 
and so on till it is finished. If the plate is 
very' large, and requires many bitings, it is. 
as well to change the w'ater in the basin, 
as in time it becomes nothing but a weak 
solution of nitric acid, and may endanger 
those parts which were hwt .stepped, as a 
certain amount of moisture is sure to remain 
in the deeply bitten lines, and when re¬ 
turned to the bath the two acids w'ill attract 
one another and break through the stop¬ 
ping, pre.senting an api)earance of bubbling 
through the Brunsw'iclc black. 

(To be continued.) 



G. A. r.-l. In 
n :<,(XK)-ton 
st^'iinaertnui- 
iiiK to Aus¬ 
tralia the 
captain's 
wu^es would 
be about jCIOO 
a ye.ar, the 
mate’s £12 a 
month, the 
second mate’s 
£9 a month, 
the third 
mate’s £8 a 
nionth. The 
first engincH.*r 
would get 
about £20 a 
month, the second £15, the thir«l £12 or perhaps 
£10. 2. A captain nnut l>e twenty-one years of 
age, and have been six years at sea. 


A Competitor (Frome).— No, it cannot I>e conve¬ 
niently arranged. Perhaps, when our “B>y’s Own 
Home of Rest” is completed, the work of the prize¬ 
winners may be on permanent exhibition there. 

Frakk S.—We will bear your w’ish in mind when 
next arranging our subjects. 

P. L. (Tunbridge W'ells.)—Our well-knowm contri¬ 
butor, Paul Blake, wri-ote “Joe .8ieg” for our 
columns. Tlie incident described happened in 
America, and was briefly reported in the papers at 
the time. ^ 

0. H. G.—The only way to obtain those acting cha¬ 
rades. etc., is to take in uur special Christmas 
Numbers containing them. Many of “our boys” 
neglect to secure these (.pecial numliei-s at the 
time, and then write afterwards for us to reprint 
them ! It cannot be done. 

W. R. S. (Hull.) — Delighted to hear from you. 
“Salt-cat” is simply a lump of rock-salt, which 
the birds jieck at as they please. 

D. S. G.—The numbers containing the “birds’egg 
articles” are out of print, but the articles will pro¬ 
bably lie republish^ in “Our Boy's Own Book¬ 
shelf” series. 

VV. G.—The worst form of mange. Take him to a 
veterinary surgeon. 

Canis.—N ine weeks make the period of gestation in 
all dogs. 

St. 0.—Best book on taxidermy, Ts. Gd., published 
by Upcott Gill. You might advertise for climbing- 
stirrups in “Exchange and .Mart.” 

F. M. T.—Any sort of soft straw or hay will do for 
bedding for rabbits. You can gather lots at the 
roadside in the country. 

Kenilworth. — Read our Doinos. It is evident you 
do not. 


I F. A Stephens. — Only love, gentleness, patience, 

I and repeating over and over again what you wish 

I the bird to say, is of any good in teaching it to 

speak. 

Sores.— Sauitas ointment will heal sores on cats, but 
the part must be gently tponged clean. 

Rellim.—Y es, use strong solution of alum for curing 
birds’ skins. 

j C. N. T.—Boil the Ironcs to clean them. 

j W. A. Lktchkn.—N o, we cannot give breeders’ 
names. Get a show catalogue from secretary of 
I show. All the shown are advertised in “Stock- 
I keeper” and “Exchange and Mart." 

! G. H. Marsh.- Cliange yoiir feeding. Give nuts, 
j and see that the bread is fresh every day, tet the 
parrot have chilis. Ti7 Sauitas to the sores. They 
I will go away in time. 

E R.—You wish to go In for foreign birds? Have 
you built your aviary? Assure us of tliat. aud 
desciibe it, and we will then advise. You cannoA 
l)e fcuccessful unless the aviary is large and com¬ 
plete, and you must not purchase anything till it 
is so. 

^Y. Falkener.—T lie tortoi.se liybeniates. 

E. U. H.—Not if the young ones are old enough to 
be removed. 

J. £. D.- The largest sort sold in shops. Breeding- 
j cages cannot well be too big. 

I Indian Clubs.—F or lads of ten years old the cluljs 
I should not exceed three pounds in a-piece ; for lads 
I of eleven, four pounds ; of twelve, five pounds ; of 
I ttiirleen, six pounds ; of foui*teen, seven pounds ; 

I of fifteen, eight pounds ; aud eight pounds each 
I club is heavy enough for a full-grown man. 

j B. Thompson.— It is much bettfr for you not to 
I smoke. If you do not begin you will never know 
the want of it. 
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CHAPTER III. -A BREAK-NKI’K RIDE— 
OLD SQUIRE .SQUA RETOES—AT THE 
FROZEN LAKE. 

D ick Trelawney was an early 
riser. 

On the morning of the 2(jth, the sun 
had barely overtopped the eastern 


I 


I 


The pony tried to stand on its head.' 
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wooded hills, and was shining crimson 
through the frosty haze, before the boy 
was at the home tarn). In the shed on 
the lawn, among other much-prized 
iraphernalia, stood a great gong, which 
iclrs grandfather had brought from 
China, and which once had graced a 
palace. 

“ See if I can^t warm myself with a 
little exercise,” said the boy to himself; 
“ the smoke has only just began to rise 
from old Harry’s chimney.” 

He seized the beater os he spoke, and 
next moment such a peal of metallic 
thunder went rolling and growling over 
hill and dale and woodlands as seldom 
was heard so early in the morning. 

Old Harry, with some half-confused 
notion in his head that the French had 
landed on the coast, tumbled out of bed 
and began to dress. Every man-ser¬ 
vant about the home farm sprang from 
his couch, though only half awake, the 
blackbirds with startled cry flew from 
the spruce-tirs, sending the powdery 
snow in all directions, the dogs barked, 
the cocks crew, and an old sly fox 
trotted off* homewards through the 
woods with his frozen tail trailing be¬ 
hind him. 

In three minutes old Harry came 
trotting out, rubbing liis hands and 
laughing. 

“ Ah ! young master.” he cried, “ eat¬ 
ing, and drinking, ana dancing makes 
us old ’uns unkimmon thick-headed in 
the morning, but you are as fresh as a 
brook trout.” 

Dick laughed. He did look fresh, 
and he never felt happier in all his long 
life of a dozen years and over. 

“ Are the lanterns all made, Harry 1 ” 

“ Everyone o’ them, sir.” 

“ And the candles—” 

“ O, yes ! they be, too, and all stuck 
ready and fast, and the poles to hang 
them on, too.” 

“ Well, Harry, get your men ready ; 
exactly the same crew that excavate 
the Captain. Let them have breakfast. 
You have yours. I’ll go and have mine, 
then we’re off to the lake.” 

For a whole fortnight before Christ¬ 
mas old Harry’s “old ’oman,” as he 
called her, and every girl and married 
woman about the home farm had been 
busy in the evening, making those 
Chinese lanterns. Dick had even re- 
^isitioned female assistance from the 
Hall, and the result of so much industry 
was that there, in a loft, hung the lan¬ 
terns, “ two hundred and fifty of them 
all told,” as Harry phrased it, only wait¬ 
ing to be lit up. 

What are you up to, to-day, Dick 1 ” 
said his father at the breakfast-table. 

“ Some fun, father.” 

“ I don’t doubt it for a moment, lad, 
but can’t you tell Captain Dawkins and 
myself the nature of it.” 

“No, father, no,” replied Dick, “for 
that would spoil the fun.” 

There was to be a big dinner that day 
at Agincourt Hall, and long Wore sun¬ 
set the guests had gathered, and the 
horses on which they had ridden were 
comfortably stabled, and the servants 
who liad accompanied the ladies and 
gentlemen were making themselves 
very merij emd comfortable around a 
huge fire in one of the big rooms below 
stairs. 

They had some hot home-brewed to 


thaw their physiognomy, and the 
savoury odour and steam that crept 
in from the great kitchen was an 
earnest of joy in store for them, so no 
wonder their faces beamed. 

The dinner upstairs was to be a big 
one, and it was also to be an early one, 
for very late dinners were not, in those 
days, the fashion. 

Among the guests was “ Young Fair¬ 
fax,” as the Captain designated him, 
one of the midshipmen of lus own ship. 
As Dick was so soon to become a mess¬ 
mate of his, he had not hesitated to 
write to Plymouth, where his ship lay, 
asking him to come as early in the day 
as possible. So Fairfax had managea 
it so as to be at the White Hart Inn 
the evening before. This far he had 
ridden a hired hack, but the remaining 
eight miles he would walk. For was 
not Dick Trelawney coming to meet 
him ? 

Dick had met him^ but he had no in¬ 
tention of letting his future messmate 
walk 

No, and long before ten of the clock, 
the boy and old Harry might have been 
seen—had there been any one to see 
them, except a flock of half-starved 
rooks — cantering along through the 
snow towards the White Hart IniL each 
astride of a rough-haired, halt-wild 
Welsh pony. 

Peniston Fairfax had just finished 
breakfast, and was leisurely arranging 
his neckerchief when the cavalcade 
drew up before the inn. 

It must be, he thought, the new 
middy, as he glanced out at the arrivals. 
“Quite aristocratic, I’m sure. How 
ducally he bows to the landlady ! And 
what a broad curtsey she bobs. Why, 
she must have hs many petticoats as a 
penvdper. Wonder who the wrinkled 
old man is, holding the two ponies. 
Looks every inch a sailor, though.” 

Next moment Trelawney entei*ed, and 
the two youths, after a glance at e^ch 
other’s tout ensemble^ cordially shook 
hands, and both somehow felt they 
would be friends from that moment. 

The landlady hardly knew which of 
the young oflicers to admire the most, 
while her inquiries after the dear old 
gentleman who was nearly lost in the 
storm, were very profuse indeed. 

“Now, Harry?’ cried Dick, as soon as 
Peniston and he had mounted, “you 
must move for once.” 

“ Don’t mind that, young master. 
Shall I just trot on behind 1 ” 

“No, you’d better keep the road, 
we’re going presently to cross country.’’ 

“ You can ride, can’t you, Mr. Fair¬ 
fax ? ” 

Fairfax’s pony was standing on his 
hind Ws while Dick asked the ques¬ 
tion. Fairfax struck him lightly on 
the neck to make him resume the hori¬ 
zontal, the pony tried to stand on his 
head by way of change, sending the 
snow in clou as over Dick and his pony, 
and finally both ponies curveted round 
each other, and round old Harry and 
the landlaay, as if practising! 

Coverley, for fully iialf a minute, after 
which— 

“ Yes, I fancy I can ride just a little,” 
said Peniston; “but look here, let us 
be^n as we mean to go on. I’m not 
Mr. Fairfax, except on duty, I’m Penis¬ 
ton.” 


“ And I’m Dick, or Don Ricardo, or 
anything you please. Now let us give 
these ponies their heads, or presently 
we’ll find ourselves on ours. Follow.” 

And off went Dick straight along the 
road The only thing that momentarily 
stopped the way of those flying Welsh 
funes was the wreaths of snow. They 
tried to leap them, and this was tile 
grandest of fun, because rider and horses 
were half buried, and had to flounder 
out nearly suffocated. 

After about three miles of this, said 
Dick to Peniston, 

“ The other five miles will be awful 
work, up hills and down dells, across 
streams and through the woods.” 

“ Go on,” cried Peniston, “ I’ll follow 
my leaderand away they went helter- 
skelter through the fields. It was a 
break-neck ride, every yard of it, and 
Dick Turpin himself could not have 
done it better than Dick Trelawney. 
He had more than one tumble, how¬ 
ever, and Peniston had more than half 
a dozen, but he stuck to his bridle if he 
could not stick to his saddle, and so in 
an hour both emerged from the pine- 
wood and stood by the borders or the 
large sheet of water at the bottom of 
the park—designated a lake, and worthy 
of the title. 

And, lo and behold busy at work 
thereon, were Dick’s crew, sweeping the 
snow off the ice and preparing u>r a 
great sliding tournament, which was 
to take place that very night, after din¬ 
ner. 

“ As soon as you’ve finished clearing 
the ice, men,” cried Dick, “ make a nice 
path right away up to the Hall door. Old 
Harry will be here soon, and show you 
how to arrange the lanterns.” 

When Dick and his friend came in to 
luncheon, their eyes shone with their 
wholesome exertions, and the cheeks of 
both were as rosy and red as Ribston 
pippins. They required no coaxing to 
eat, and even had the viands been far 
less dainty they would have done equal 
justice to them. 

The great red curtains were drawn 
across the dining-room windows, as the 

reat red sun w'ent down, and when the 

arkness fell, the light, streaming across 
the crisp snow, gave the fine old Hall 
a most cheerful and quite a Christmas 
look. 

The party that surrounded the 
Colonel’s board was a very hearty and 
very merry one indeed. There were 
many country squires there, with their 
comely wives ana daughters. The most 
pompous of these, and the funniest in 
the eyes of those bright young middies, 
was Squire Squaretoes and his wife 
Lady Sauaretoes—she had been a lady 
when tne worthy old gentleman led 
her to the altar, and, of course, stuck 
to the title. 

Old Squaret(^s, as Dick irreverently 
called him in his own mind, was one of 
those characters rarely Ibund nowa¬ 
days—an antiquary. He spent much of 
his time among old ruins, and old camps, 
churches and churchyards, and was 
never seen abroad without a notebook 
of huge dimensions, so that he was sup¬ 
posed to be writing a l>ook. 

Squire Squaretoes was excessively gal¬ 
lant! but nevertheless, I rather think he 
would have preferred taking a youn^r 
lady into dinner than Miss Janet Craibe, 
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'who must liave Ijeen far over forty, 
though light and girlish in the extreme. 
She had abundance of skin to cover her 
•lx)nes, but not much flesh. She admired 
captrdns and middies,adored an admiral, 
doated on both .service.s, and admitted 
'that Squii’e Squaretoes was one of the 
living lights of litei^ture. 

“ Sne talks enough for ten,’* thought 
'the poor sqmre more than once that 
'evening. “1 study antiquities by day, 
but don't want to dine with them at 
night.” 

llie family solicitor was here at table, 
A law^«r of the period, somewhat 
didactic in speech, but a gentleman 
withal. The family doctor also, fat and 
fair, a man who dressed for fifty though 
not much over twenty, and a clergyman 
who had known the Captain from child¬ 
hood. 

Further on in the evening the doctor, 
solicitor, Captain, and host would settle 
down to a homely gossip, but soon 
after the ladies hacf left, Dick, who also 
had retired, returned and requested the 
escort of the gentlemen to the frozen 
lake. 

And here, in good sooth, the fun be¬ 
gan in earnest. 

Dick’s lieutenant, old Harry, had 
really worked wonders with his display 
of coloured lanterns. They were ar¬ 
ranged all along the path and in two 
rows round the lake. 

No wonder that Miss Craibe clapped 
her hands in innocent glee, and assured 
SquM-e Squaretoes, in her prattling way, 
that it was just like fairyland. 

The young folks disported themselves 
on the ice, the skates were of a type 
now obsolete, but, nevertheless they 
carried them along like witclicraft. 
Dick and Peniston were here, there, and 
everywhere, and old Harry made him¬ 
self as busy as if he were but five-and- 
twenty—instead of sixty. 

Even the doctor and solicitor went 
hand in hand on to the ice, and a minute 
after were seen on their backs with 
their legs in the air, but still hand in 
hand. The Captain proved a capital 
ice-man, and Lfiidy Squaretoes an excel¬ 
lent ptirtner. 

“ I .say, Miss Cmibe,” said the burly 
squire at last, “all the rest of the old 
people are going on the ice, suppose you 
and I venture, eh 1 ” 

Miss Craibe winced at being included 
among the “ old people,” but consent^. 

Now the squire weighed well-nigh 
twenty scoi'e, that is, he scaled—when he 
was lucky enough to fall in witli scales 
to scale—close on four hundred pounds. 
But away he w^ent. nevertheless, and 
with him went the clainty Miss Craibe. 

Round and round the extreme borders 
of the lake they slid, where there was 

lenty of light, and where—the squire 

new—the water was not veiy deep. 

Between the two rows of coloured 
lights on shore was a sledging-path, 
with two sleighs in full go, dmwn by 
that pair of wicked Welsh ponies. In 
these, ladies and gentlemen, who did not 
care to slide or skate, enjoyed them- 
:selves, wrapped in Russian furs, while 
Dick on one pony and Peniston on the 
other acted as postillions. This was 
glorious fun. Crack ! went their short 
whips, jingle-jingl« went the bells, and 
with many a shout of, “ Clear the way. 
tthe l^g'^s coming ! ” round and round 


flew the ponies, as much to their own 
delight as to that of anybody else. 

About nine, by the old tower clock, 
and ju.st as the big, round moon rose 
laughing over the woods and tried to 
dim the glimmer of the coloured lan¬ 
terns, the fun was at its fastest, when 
suddenly one pony took it into his wise 
Welsh head to leave the course, and the 
other followed. At the briskest of 
gallops ofl* they went across the park 
in a bee line for the home farm, and 
their riders could not stop them. The 
ladies, young and old, in the sleighs 
shrieked, but shrieking did not alter 
the detennination of those Welsh ponies 
in the least. The park, or rather that 
portion of it which they were crossing, 
was exposed, and therefore almost bare 
of snow, but mighty wreaths were 
ahead of them, and for one of the 
biggest of these the leading pony made 
straight. 

“ Hoo—roosh I ” 

That was something like the sound 
that leading pony made as he buried 
himself iu the snow, postillion, sleigh, 
and all. By good luck and great exer¬ 
tions Peniston managed to land his load 
alongside instead of right on top of the 
foremost sleigh. ^ 

Light and active, the boys were the 
first out, and, I fear, they laughed deeply 
to themselves, if not loudly, when they 
rubbed their eyes and looked rouna. 
Spmwling, half choked, snorting ponies, 
legs, arms, heads, all mixed up m one 
chaotic heap of moving white ! 

“Heave round here,” cried Peniston 
Fairfax to Dick, “and we’ll have the 
whole of them landed on terra Jirma in 
a brace of shakes.” 

Assistance soon arrived, and in a few 
minutes order was restored. The 
strangest part of the business was that 
no one was hurt. 

Meanwhile, an accident that might 
have been more serious liad occurred on 
the lake. The ice had not been over¬ 
strong to comnience with, and it is the 
last straw that breaks the camel’s back. 
Squire Squaretoes was that last straw 
on this occasion. Getting excited, he 
ventured too far out. 

“ Bang, bang ! ” went the cracking 
ice, and down went the squire, up to the 
chin, and Miss Janet Craibe went with 
him. 

To save the lady was an easy matter, 
but to get the squire to bank w as like 
landing a whale, and it was fully fifteen 
minutes before the united efforts of the 
male portion of the party hatl him 
puffing and dripping on the beach. The 
first woi ds he sputtered out proved him 
a riglit gallant gentleman. 

“ Where is the ancient party—bother 
it all, I mean, where is the charmuig 
Miss Craibe ^ ” 

“Safe at the Hall, squire, long ago,” 
cried Dick. 

“ Well, I’ll join her,” laughed the bold 
Cornishman, “and together we will 
mingle in a mazy dance or foot it in a 
foursome reel.” 

“Good ! squire,” laughed the Captain, 
“ there is life left in you yet, but you’re 
not going to walk. Where is the sleigh 1 
Ah ! here we are. In you trundle, my 
friend.” 

He was speedily enveloped in rugs, 
some brandy was handed to him, then 
off started tlie procession. 


If either the squire or the Captain 
imagined that the sleigh was to be 
tamely dragged home to the Hall, he 
was mistaken ; those busy bees of lK)ys, 
had been running round among their men 
whispering something, and lo ! before 
anyone could have said “ Jack Robin¬ 
son ! ” sleigh and souire and all were 
mounted shoulder nigh, and, amidst 
shouting and laughing, next moment 
the whole party started. 

Dick and Peniston, and Sailor Harry 
went on in front, each waving aloft a 
coloured lantern. Their example was 
infectious, everybody—even the (’olonel 
himself, and the grave old doctor, and 
and brave Captain—seized a pole and 
suspended lantern. The boys started a 
song—a ri^ht, old-fashioned one with 
a rattling, jolly chorus in which every¬ 
body joined—and thus they returned 
triumphantly to Agincourt Hall. 

(To be cviUitiMd.) 
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Nautical Terms. 

The following explanation of old nautical 
terms—though some of them are now neldoin 
used—may be of interest to many of our 
readers:— 

To Wiiidicard. —Toward that point from 
w’hich the wind blows. 

To Beat to Windward. —To make pro¬ 
gress against the wind by tacking. 

To Tack. —To turn a sliip by the sails and 
rudder against the wind. 

Leeward. —The point towards which the 
wind blows. 

By the Head. —When a ship is deeper in 
the water for>vard than aft. 

By the Stern. —Reverse of the former. 

On the Wind. —When a ship is as near 
the wind as her head can lie with sails 
filled. 

Falling off. —^When a ship moves from the 
wind farther than she ought. 

Fore .—The part of the ship nearest the 
head. 

Ferre and Aft .—The direction of the ship, 
or in the direction of the k^l. 

Halliards. —Roj)e8 to hoist the .‘<ails. 

To Heel .—Incline to one side. 

Lee Tide. —When wind and tiile are the 
same way. 

Luff.—Vat helm to leeward. 

Off and On. —Coming near the land on 
one tack and leaving it on the other. 

Starboard.—T\iQ right side. 

Port.—To the left side. This term is 
used to put the helm to left instep of the 
word larboard, to make a distinction from 
the affinity of sound in the word starl)oard. 

Stand On. —To keep in the course. 

Turning to Windteard. —Tacking. 

To Wear. —To turn round from the wind. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 

An “old boy,” writing to us from Sydney, remarks: 
“ I have had some strange experiences around the 
world since I left England, and always have met 
your paper like an old friend in strange places—far 
in the interior of this colony, the Cape, uiui in the 
South Sea Islands: for I happened to be at Uillon’* 
Bay, Erromanga, where John Williams and the Oo^ 
dona were killed, and the book I noticed first was a 
‘ Boy's Own’ lying on the table at the mission-house, 
thereby bringing to mind my dear old school anC 
home, for the B. O. P. finished its first year when I 
left school and England.” 
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THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 


OR, THE HERITAOE OF K A K I, THE (IREAT. 


By Chat.les Deslys. 




OUBTLKSS 

if LotliJir 
had sent 
the Em¬ 
press Ju¬ 
dith toTortona, to the most distant point 
of the empire, it was to get rid of her a.s 
soon as p<issible ; and tlie instructions 
given to the goveinor left no mist^ike 
as to his intentions. Hut whether it 
was that the governor did not under¬ 
stand tlieni, or that he was an honest 
man, the pitiless Lothar waited for 
many montlis in vain to hear of Judith's 
deatli. At last his patience gave out, 
and he sent Mangis. 

His choice wfis a wise one, but an ex- 
cejitional circumstance arose to retard 
the fatal work. This was the im.^sion — 
instantKin(»ou.s, dominating, and exclu¬ 
sive—with which he had been inspired 
by Genevie^ e. 

(Tenevieve tasted all the food sei-ved 
to her mistress ; Genevieve never 
allowed li(*r to touch a drink that she 
had not first ta.sted, aiul it was im- 

1 )ossible to resort to ])oison without 
nlling both. As to making use of the 
dagger, the same obstacle presented 
itself—Geneviexe, always Genevieve, 
who never left her mi.stress, who 
watch(‘d o\ er her safety, and who 
would certaiidy have thrown herself 
in front of her to receive the mortal 
thrust. 

Now Mangis wanted Genevieve, and 
he wished to keep her alive. Jlesides, 
the death of Judith was to appear tis 
the result of an illness or an accident— 
nothing else. 

“Wait a littl(‘,'' said the presumptuous 
Lombard ; “(renevieve will not be able 
to resist my love, and she will then 
naturally become my accom])lice.” 

And, as we have; seen, Mangis was 
mistaken. Hut the girl’s resistance only 
served to excite? the governor’s passion, 
and consequently his impatience to be 
rid of the empress. When Judith was 
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dead Genevieve would be alone, and .so 
at his mercy. 

And therefore Mangis set to work to 
think out some clever means of murder. 
Helped by the lieutenant whose ac¬ 
quaintance. we have made, he sought 
for some time, and at last imagined he 
ha/l hit upon what he reiiuired. 

He sent out a trumpeter with the 
announcement that the castle was in 
I want of foreign archers, and for twenty 
I leagues round archers applied for the 
I vacant posts. Hut only one of tlu*m 
was chosen. At the trials he did 
I wonders ; his triumiih was only just. 

He.sides, other considerations had de- 
I cided the choice of .Mangis and his 
! lieutenant Gen.seric. 


" She has fallen 

“ See,” said Cfcnseric, “ that is a i,nicK- 
headed, good-humoured fellow. He is 
a savage, a slave who will never think 
of f|uestioning your orders, but will 
execute them as pa.ssively and surely 
as the arrow flies to the mark.” 


“ Yes,” said Mangis ; “ he is the man^ 

for U.S. ’ 

He who so perfectly realised the ideal 
of the two Lombards was a giant in 
build, with the limbs of a Hercules, 
but of a timid, almost idiotic, bearing. 
A forest of woolly hair fell down to his 
eyebrows, and as he held his heiul V>ent 
his eves seemed to be in hiding bt?hiud 
it. His face, though well marked, had 
the colour and immobility of bronze. 
When he was asked as to his birthplac‘e 
he re])lied, “ I am a Scythian.” When he 
was asked for his name he gave it as- 
“ Enoc-h.” 

For eight days he luul been part of 
the garri.son, when the accident hap¬ 
pened to Mangis. 

Mangis, the day but one after his fall 
down the stairwell, was reclining on a 
Roman bed, reading, by the parting 
rays of twilight, a despatch which had 
been brought to him fi om Lothar by a 
monk of the order of St. Benedict. 

J'he discontent shown in his features, 
and the bandages on his head had made- 
him look more ill-tempered than usual 
as Genseric entered. 

“ Well {” he asked, anxiously. 

“ Well, what we foresaw has hap¬ 
pened ! ” 

“ She has dared to brave me ! She 
has fallen to Enoch’s arrow ?” 

“Not quite. Enoch shot, but this, 
tinre his skill failei! him.” 

“What I the mis.^rable idiot !” 

“He calm! He will do better to- 
morro\^^” 

“ Hut Judith will not expose hers?lf a 
second time ! ” 

“ At the window, no 1 But on the 
donjon, yes, if we allow her to walk ! 
I ha\ e arrested Enoch and jiublicly re¬ 
primanded him, and pardoned him only 


Enoch's arrow?” 

at the pr-ayer of his comrades, who were 
moved by his teai*.s. If he tries again, 
it will be his ci'irne ami not ours. The 
accidmit can haiipen to-mor row during 
the feast you give to the imperial 
messenger'. Invite all the otticers of the 
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garrison, and give largesse to the 
soldiers, so that there may he no wit¬ 
ness on the ramparts, and I iiiulertake 
to deal with our stupid archer.’’ 

“ 1 understand,” grinned the governor, 


Til the morning Clenseric pre.sented 
himself before the empress, and al)ly 
ac(iuitted himself of the mission with 
which Mangis had entrusted him. 

Judith promised to make no coin- 


Jiulith a letter which the monk had 
slipped into lier hand. 

In the letter she read, 

“ Put on long veils of some bright 
colour so as to let them .show out on the 



go and find the empress. Tell lier of 
the monk’s visit, and then, aft*n* all .sorts 
of excuses about the pa.st and j)romi.ses 
for tlie future, tell her she may have a 
walk every night on condition that she 
says nothing cabout what has happened. 
I know her. If she promi.ses to .say no¬ 
thing, she will say nothing, and to-mor¬ 
row night she will be on the donjon.” 


plaint. She was too impatient to get 
on to the donjon roof and again see the 
mes.senger of the Thirteen ! 

The monk .soon came to visit her. 

(ienseric wjis j)re.sent during the inter¬ 
view. 

But notwithstanding his cleverness 
he was deceived. When the prisoners 
were alone again Genevieve showed 


donjon as soon as you hear the cry of 
France and Karl ” 

For me rest of the day, which seem<*d 
to them a century, the prisoners were 
a prey to all the anxieties of hope. 

I Evidently some heroic ett’ort was 
going to be tried for tlieir deliverance. 
But would it succeed '? The castle was 
so well guarded ; help would bedillicult. 
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At noon, according to Carlovingian 
usage, the feast began. Although he 
was wounded, or rather bruised all over 
his body, Mangis was carried in to pre¬ 
side. 

Genseric was seated on his left; on his 
ri^t was Lothar’s messenger. 

Enormous joints of meat and venison, 
and victuals of all kinds, loaded the 
tables. And in the huge, elaborate 
cups the drink followed, the wines be¬ 
ing those then most held in repute. 

The monk alone drank water ; it was, 
he said, one of the rules of his order. 
And this sobriety, so little in accordance 
with the Bacchic ardour of the rest of 
the assembly, was tolerated at first with¬ 
out a murmur. But when the heads 
l>egan to grow heated, and drunkenness 
began to show itself, the feasters began 
to rally the monk, and talk of forcing 
liim to do as the others did. In vain 
the governor tried to interpose in 
favour of his guest. The principal 
officers of the garrison all joined in the 
demand. 

“ Valiant warriors,” said the monk at 
last, “^are me such useless tempta¬ 
tions. I will nob drink. But, according 
to the custom practised for a hundred 
years in our convent when we entertain 
distinguished guests, I will myself fill 
your classes.” 

And so saying, amid the deafening 
clamour that greeted his words, he ad¬ 
vanced towards an elegant amphora, 
which the varlets had just uncorked, an¬ 
nouncing in a loud voice that it was 
wine. 

Over the mouth of the ancient vase 
the monk placed his two hands, and for 
some seconds he held them there as 
though he was saying a prayer. It was, 
perhaps ; but, if so, a prayer to be for¬ 
given for what he w^as doing. For with¬ 
out being suspected by those present he 
was quietly pouring into the Cyprus 
wine a flask or a wine of quite another 
sort. 

Then carrying the amphora in his 
arms, he made the tour of the table, 
and filled each cup to the brim. When 
he reached his own cup he poured in a 
few drops of water, and then again 
going round the table he drank in turn 
with e^ch of the company; and amid 
loud cheers the cups w^ere emptied. 

At the same time Enoch w'as playing 
almost the same game in the guard- 
room, where, with the exception of 
those on guard, the rest of the garrison 
were collected. A huge cask had been 
rolled in and tapped with much rejoicing, 
and each in turn acted as cup-bearer. 
When it came to Enoch’s turn he took 
care to give them all a double allow¬ 
ance, and to omit nobody. 

The sun began to set; but the orgie 
continued at the table of the officers 
and among the men. And, strange to 
say, the drunkenness, instead of follow¬ 
ing its natural progression, seemed to 
nake the men quieter and render them 
torpid. 

At the governor’s orders Genseric 
opened the windows ; as he w as going 
to sit down opposite, his chief, Mangis, 
said to him, 

“ No; the open air will suit you 
better. Go and get the guard for the 
night ready. And give orders for the 
empress to be allowed out. It is time 
for her walk on the donjon.” 


The last words were accompanied by 
a significant look. 

Then he addressed the monk. 

“ You see,” he said, “ how well we 
take care of our illustrious prisoner.” 

The monk replied by a slight inclina¬ 
tion of his head, and seeniea to be go¬ 
ing off to sleep. 

Genseric w^ent out. 

“ Now, comrades,” said Mangis, 
“ come ! Wine should keep you awake 
and make you rejoice. Fill up again ! 
Drink ! ” 

The officers hastened to obey, and the 
orgie made a fresh start. But it did 
not last. Some of those at the table 
rose, and sat down again immediately, 
as if exhausted by the effort. Others 
remained motionless, gazing stupidly 
in front of them. Some began to lean 
on their elbows over the table. 

The monk asked for permission to 
retire. 

Mangis granted it in terms that were 
almost unintelligible, and fell back 
helpless in his large chair. As the 
monk w^ent out he looked round at each 
of the drinkers and seemed to be satis¬ 
fied. 

Genseric had appeared at the guard- 
room, where a somewhat similar scene 
greeted him. But here the men were 
not all helpless, although sleep had be¬ 
gun to fall on them, when Genseric 
came to the door and shouted, 

“ One of the guards has l>een sent to 
the cells. Who is the least drunk 
amongst you ? Who will take the sen¬ 
tinel’s place for the night 1 ” 

“ I wdll,” said Enoch. 

And assuredly he seemed to be the 
most promising of the lot. Yet he had 
not been drinking water. He had only 
wisely abstained from the wine he had 
himself poured out. 

“ Good,” said Genseric, pleased at the 
archer’s look, “I would have chosen you, 
Enoch ! Follow me ! ” 

Enoch took his big bow and his 
quiver of otter skin and followed 
Genseric, who took him to the ramparts 
to the same place where, the evening 
before, the servile archer had given him 
the proof of his blind obedience. 

“ Here will be your post,” said Gen- 
S0ric# 

“ Right! ” said Enoch. 

“ Mind you aim better next time.” 

“ If I do not kill, kill me ! ” 

Then there was silence, and Genseric 
fixed his impatient gaze on the donjon 
top. 

llie prisoners at last appeared. 

In accordance with the secret instruc¬ 
tions of the Thirteen, the empress was 
in a bright red mantle, Genevi^ive in a 
blue one. 

Feigning not to have seen them, Gen¬ 
seric turned towards Enoch, and held 
up to him a magnificent chain of gold. 

“ See what I promised you. You can 
earn this now ii you wish.” 

“ What am I to do ? ” 

“ Look at the roof of the donjon. 
What do you see ? ” 

“ Two women — one tall, the other 
shorter.” 

“ Concern yourself only wdth the tall 
one.” 

“ Her in the red cloak 1 ” 

“Yes.” 

“ The same as yesterday ? ” 

“ Yes ; but do not miss to-night.” 


Enoch took an arrow and notched it 
against his bowstring. 

“ Wait,” said Genseric ; “ let me get 
away a little. When I have gone a 
hundred steps, shoot—and kill! 

A second time did the tempter dangle 
the gold chain in the archer’s eyes, then, 
like a careless lounger, he waited back 
along the rampart. 

But Enoch called him back. 

“ When she has fallen, what am I to 
do?” 

“ Conie to me ; I shall be waiting for 
you,” replied Genseric, and he resumed 
his walk ; and as he did so he half drew 
his dagger from its sheath, and said,, 
with a cruel smile, 

“ I shall not miss you, my dear 
Enoch ! ” 

He counted his hundred steps as he 
went, and he went a few more : then, 
hearing nothing, he turned round. 

Enocli had drawn his bow’. For an 
instant he pointed the arrow at the top 
of the donjon, but suddenly he swung 
round and aimed at Genseric. 

“ I never strike a man in the back,” 
he said. 

Already the arrow was whistling 
through the air. The thing was done 
so quickly, the aim was so true, that 
Genseric had neither thought nor time 
to fly, and fell with the arrow through 
him, without uttering a sound. 

Then the giant drew himself up to 
his full height, and, rejoicing in his 
freedom from the long restraint, 
shouted to the prisoners, “France and 
Karl!” 

And the red and blue mantles were 
held out floating on the breeze. 

But at the cry and the signal the 
nearest sentinels to Enoch came run¬ 
ning up, one from the left, one from 
the right, both giving the alarm. 

Prompt as the lightning Enoch let fly 
an arrow at each, and on each there fell 
silence. 

In a minute he had snatched the 
arrows from their bo^es and repeated 
his exploit by shooting two more of 
their comrades who were hurrying to 
their help. 

Then, in the exultation of his triumph, 
and to encourage the prisoners, he 
shouted a second time, “France and 
Karl! ” 

The monk stood before him. 

“ Rash man ! ” said he, severely. 

“ Pardon 1 ” said the archer. “ I for- 

f ot we had first to seize the main gate, 
'ardon, Eginhard 1 ” 

As if metamorphosed by the name, 
the monk threw off the brown frock 
and became a knight in complete ar¬ 
mour. At his side hung two of the 
huge swords on wdiich was inscribed 
the motto, “France and Karl ! ” 

“ Brother,” said he, ofieriiig one to the 
archer, “ this is thine 1 ” 

“ Not yet,” said Enoch, with a gesture 
of refusal. “Between here and tlie 
main gate are two more sentinels. Our 
companions are coming.” 

Judith and Genevieve ran up and 
eagerly followed their rescuers. 

S'ar ofl‘, but rapidly nearing the castle, 
was a group of horsemen. 

At the turn of the rampart Enoch 
shot down the two remaining sentinels, 
whose removal was indispensable. 

Then the four went down the stair¬ 
case in the thickness of the walk 
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At the last step Enoch held out his 
hand to Eginhard. 

“ It is the sword’s turn,” said he ; and, 
pointing to the guard at the gate, he 
continued, “ There are a dozen tiiere ! ” 
“ Come on ! ” was Eginhard’s only 

?Ie placed the empress and her com- 
pai>ion out of danger behind a column, 
and then charged aown on to the guard. 
Only one escaped, and he dropped from 
the window, and his flight was not 
Icnown until he was heard shouting, 
Treason, treason ! To arms, to arms I ” 


“ Down with the drawbridge,” said 
Eginhard, “to let in our friends. The 
brawler will wake the garrison, and we 
shall have to fight it out! ” 

And Mangis and his soldiers, half 
awakened by the danger, soon came 
running up, but it was in vain. Tlie 
knights came pouring in over the draw- 
j Vjridge. At their head was Roland. 

I Then came Amaury and Berenger, and 
I then came Count Efflam, who shouted 
; to Enoch, as he rode in, “ Bravo, Lan- 
drik ! ” 

I (To be coiitinwd.) 



THE MIDDY AND THE MOORS: 

AN ALGEKINE STORY. 

By R. M. B a l l a n t y n e, 

Author of "The Prairie Chief," *'Tirice Bought," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XVI.—MYSTERIOUS AND DARING DEEDS ARE CROWNED WITH SUCCESS. 


T hreading his way carefully through 
the badly lighted streets, our middy 
w'ent straight to the Casba, and, rapping 
boldly at the gate, demanded admitance. 

“ Snow me to the guaixl-room. I wish 
to speak with the officer in command,” 
he said, in the tone of one accustomed 
to obedience. 

The soldier who admitted him in¬ 
troduced him to the officer in charge 
for the night. 

“ I come, sir,” said Foster, with quiet 
gentlemanly assurance, “to demand an 
escort for slaves.” 

“ By whose orders ? ” asked the officer. 
“ The order of his Highness the Dey,” 
answered Foster, producing the ring. 

The officer examined it, touched his 
forehead wdth it in token of submission, 
and asked how many men were re¬ 
quired. 

“ Six will do,” returned the middy, in 
a slow, meditative manner, as if a little 
uncertain on the point-—“ yes, six will 
suffice. I only wish their escort beyond 
the gates. Friends might attempt a 
rescue in the town. When I have them 
a short distance beyond the gates I can 
manage without assistance.” 


He touched, as he spoke, the handle 
of a silver-mounted pistol which he 
carried in his belt. Of course, as he spoke 
Lingua Franca, the officer of the ^uard 
knew quite well that he was a foreigner, 
but as the notables and Deys of Algiers 
were in the habit of using all kinds of 
trusted messengers and agents to do 
their work, he saw nothing unusual in 
the circumstance. Six armed soldiers 
were at once turned out, and with these 
oliedient, unquestioning slaves he 
marched down the tortuous streets to 
the Bagnio. 

The ring procured him admittance at 
once and the same talisman converted 
the head goaler into an obsequious 
servant. 

“ I have come for one of your slaves,” 
said the middy, walking smartly into 
the court where most of the miserable 
creatures had already forgotten their 
wretchedness in the profound sleep of 
the weary. The tramp of the soldiers 
on the stone pavement and the clanp; of 
their arms awoke some of them. “ The 
name of the man 1 want is Hugh Som¬ 
mers.” 

On hearing this one of the slaves was 


observed to reach out his hand and shake 
another slave who still slumbered. 

“ Rouse up, Sommers! You are 
wanted, my poor friend.” 

“ What say you, Laronde ? ” exclaimed 
the merchant, starting up and rubbing 
his eyes. 

“ C^t up and follow me,” said Foster, 
in a stern commanding tone. 

“ And who a re yaw, that orders me as 
if I were a dog f ” fiercely returned Som¬ 
mers, who, since the day of the unsuc¬ 
cessful mutiny, had again become 
deperate,and was in consequence heavily 
ironed. 

“ The Dey of Algiers gives the order 
through me,” replied Foster, pointing 
to the soldiers, “and it will he your 
highest wi.sdom to obey without Ques¬ 
tion. Knock off his irons,” he aoded, 
turning abruptly to the chief gaoler. 

The air of insolent authority which our 
“ hipperkritical ” middy assumed was so 
effective that even Sommers was slightly 
overawed. While the irons were being 
removed, the unhappy Frenchman, 
Edouard Laronde, sought to console 
him.” 

“ I told you it would soon come to 
this,” he said in English. “ I only wish I 
was going to die with you.” 

“ Knock off this man’s irons also,” 
said the middy, to whom a new idea 
had suddenly occurred, and who was 
glad to find that his altered costume 
and l)earing proved such a complete 
disguise that his old comrade in sorrow, 
did not recognise him. 

“ I thought,” said the gaoler, “ that 
you said oiuy one slave was wanted.” 

“ I say two slaves are wanted,” growled 
the midshipman, with a look so fierce 
that the gaoler promply ordered the 
removal of Laronae’s fetters. 

“Did I not often tell you,” muttered 
Hugh Summers, “that your unguarded 
tongue would bring you to grief 1 ” 

“ It matters not. I submit, and am 
ready,” returned the Frenchman in a 
sad tone. “ If it were not for my jx)or 
wife and child the world would be well 
rid of such a useless rebel as I.” 

When the two slaves were ready, 
Foster demanded a piece of rope with 
which he fastened the left and right 
w'rists of the two men together. Then, 
placing them in the midst of the soldiers, 
he led them out of the prison and along 
the main street in the direction of the 
western gate of the city. Passing 
through this the little party advanced 
into tne suburbs until they reached a 
part of the road beyond which pedes- 
trains usually found it convenient not 
to travel after dark. Here Foster called 
a halt. 

“ I thank you,” he said to the le.oder 
of the soldiers, at the same time giving 
him a piece of money. “ There is no 
further occasion for your services, all 
danger of rescue being past. I can now 
take care of them myself, being armed, 
as you see, while they are bound. Con¬ 
vey my thanks and compliments to your 
commanding officer.” 

The soldier acknowledged the piece 
of money with a grave inclination of 
the head, ordered his men to right¬ 
about-face, and marched back to the 
Casba, leaving the thi ee slaves standing 
not far from the seashore, and gazing at 
each other in silence. 

“You seem to have forgotten me. 
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friends,” said the inidd}^ in English, piill- 
inf? a elasp-kiiife out of his pocket. 
“ Yet you liave both met me before wlien 
\ve sv(M e slaves.” 

IlV/r slaves !” repeat-ed the Fr<*ncli- 
maii, who was tlie first to recover from his 
astonishnKMit, “ are we not still slaves ! " 
he asked, glancing at the cords that 
bound their wrists. 

“Not now,” said Foster, cutting tlie 
cords with his knife—‘‘at least we shall 
soon be free if we make good use of our 
opportunities.” 

“ Free*! ” exclaimed lK)th men toget her, 
with the energy of a sudden and almost 
overwlielming hope. 

“ Ay, free ! But this is no time for 
ex]>lanation. Follow me closely, and 
in silence.” 

Scarcely crediting tlieir senses, and 
more than half disposed to believe that 
the whole atVair was one of their too 
familiar dreams, yet strangely con¬ 
vinced at the same time that it was a 
reality, the two men followed their 
young leacler with alacrity. 

The rejuler will remember that before 
parting from Foster that day Peter the 
(Ireat had taken special care to ascer¬ 
tain that he knew the wliereabouts of 
the rocks wliere the boat belonging to 
Brown and his friends was concealed. 
As Foster walked along in the dark he 
thought a good deal about this, and felt 
convinced tliat Peter must liave liad 
some idea of the event that w^as likely 
to follow from liis mission to the Bagnio. 
But h(i wjis much perplexed in attempt-, 
ing to account for his reticence in the 
matt(u*. Altogether, there was mystery 
about it whicli he could not sec; through, 
so lie wisely gave up thinking ab<3ut it, 
and boaced his energies to the carrying 
out of his own little plot. This was, to 
lead Hugh Sommers to his daughter 
and assist them to escape in the lioat, 
along with Brown the sailor and his 
companions—intending, of course, to 
escape along with them ! His taking 
advantfige of the ojiportunity to free 
Edouarcl Laronde w’lis the result of a 
sudden inspiration — a mere after¬ 
thought ! 

The distance to the spot for which 
they were making was consideral>le, 
aiul at tirst the fugitives proceeded 
with caution and in silencer, hut as their 
distance from the pirate city increa.sed, 
and the danger of pursuit diminished, 
the middy relaxed a little, gave liis 
companions interjectional scraps of in¬ 
formation, and finally revealed to them 
all that he knew and purposed. 

Suddenly their conversation was in¬ 
terrupted by the sight of somethir^ 
moving at the side of the road. It 
looked too .small for a man, yet its 
movements seemed too intelligent for 
a dog or a stray donkey. 

“ Stay here, I will soon find out,” 
whispered Foster, drawing his pistol 
and liounding towards the object in 
question. 

It ran from him, but our middy was 
swift of foot. He quickly overtook it, 
and seized firmly by the arm what in 
the dai'k he thought was a boy. 

A sliglit scream undeceiveef him, and 
at the same time caused his heart to 
bound. 

“ Oh, you hurt me I ” exclaimed a 
well-rememhered voice. 

“ Hester ! ” cried the youth, and next 
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moment, folding her in liis arms, he 
kissed her—quite unintentionally, but 
irresistibly. 

'riirusting him away with indigna¬ 
tion, the maiden siiid, with flasliing 
eyes, “You forget yourself, sir, ancl 
take advantage of my defenceless posi¬ 
tion.” 

“ Xo -no, indeed ! I clicl not intend 
to frigliten you, dear child [in his des¬ 
peration the middy assumed the pa¬ 
ternal ro/f']. Pray forgive me, it was 
only my joy at the piospect of reuniting 
you to your father, and—” 

“My father! ” cried He.ster, forgetting 
lier ottend(;d dignity. “Wiiere is lie 1 
You are alone 1 Peter the (freat sent 
me here to meet him, but he did not say 
I sliould meet j/ouJ' 

“ Peter the Great sent you here—and 
alone ! ” exclaimed Foster, in amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ Yes ; he went ojit first to make sure 
that my father was coming, and then 
sent me to meet him that we might be 
alone. But Peter is close at hand.” 

“ Ho, yis! bery close at hand, Geo ge! ” 
said Peter himself, suddenly emerging 
from a place of concealment. “Now 
you come along wid me, sar, an’ let dat 
poo’ chile meet her fadder in private.” 

“ But she cannot do that, Peter, for 
Edouard Laronde is with him.” 

“ Wlio’n all de wurld’s Eddard 
Larongd 1 ” 

Before Foster could reply Hester liad 
bounded from his side, and next mo¬ 
ment was locked in her father’s arms. 

“ Come away, Geo’ge—an’ you too, 
Eddard La—La-whatever-it-is ! ” cried 
the negro, grasping the latter by the 
arm and hurrying him along the road 
in the direction of the seashore, while 
the reunited father and cliild knelt 
down together and poured out their 
gratitude to God. 

“ Dey’ll foller us in a minit or two,” 
continued the negro. “ What kep’ you 
so long, Geo’ge 1 ” 

“Couldn’t manage it sooner. But 
can you guess, Peter, wliy Ben-Ahmed 
behaved in the strange way he has 
done ? Ho got into a rage when I 
attemptod to tell him, honestly, that I 
did not intend to go back to him, or to 
take Sommers to his house, and that 
I’d try to escape along with him if I 
could, but he would not listen or let me 
say a word.” 

“ Did you t’ink ob telliii’ him all dat?” 
asked Peter. 

“ I certainly did.” 

“ Well, you’re not half such a hipper- 
krite as I t’ink you was.” 

“ I’m glad to hear you say so, for I 
don’t like to play the part of a hypo¬ 
crite, Peter ; I like to be all fair and 
above board.” 

“ Was it all fair an’ above board, 
Geo’ge, to kiss dat leetle gal when she 
was all alone and unpurtectedi Was 
it all fair an’ above ^ard to call her 
you dear chiUy as W you was her 
ladder 1 ” 

“ Come, come, Peter, ‘ everything is 
fair,’ you know, ‘ in love and war.’ But 
that’s not the point. (’an you guess, I 
ask, Ben-Ahmed’s motive for acting so 
oddly?” 

“ Oh ! yis, Geo’ge, I kin gue.ss a’most 
anyliody’s motives, zough, p’r’aps, I 
mightn^t guess right. I shouldn’t won¬ 
der, now, if Ben-Ahmed will hab to 


account to de l)ey for de tottle dis- 
ajipearanee of Hugh Sommers to say 
not in’ ob Etklard La— L;i— what's-'is- 
naine—an’ p'r’ajis he'd lik(; to be able to 
say he’d no notion o’ what de man he 
sent to fetch de slabe wjis goin’ to do. 
Now he couldn’t hab say dat, you know, 
if he let you tell bim all about it - like 
a goose as you was. So he l(*t you go 
off, d’ye see, gib you your onU-rs so far, 
an’ leal*es de rest to your good .siuise — 
zough dere wasn’t too mucli ob dat to 
leab it to, or you wouldn’t liab bring 
away Eddard La—La—t’ing-uin-bob.” 

“ But do you really mean to tell me, 
Peter, that Ben-Ahmed intended me 
and Hugh Sommers to escajie. ’ 

“ Das really what I means to tell you, 
GeoW.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me all this 
before, and save me from a deal of un¬ 
certainty ? ’ 

“ ’Cause, in fie fuss’ place, I had no 
time to tell you ; in de secoiul place, 
I was orderefl not to tell you ; in de 
t’ird place, it’.s good for midsbipmen to 
be put on deir mettle, an’ lef to find 
dere own way out ob dillikilties, an’, in 
de fourf plai;e, slabes liab no business 
to be axin’ de outs an’ ins, de wliys an’ 
de wherefores of deir massjis’ affairs.’’ 

“Well, I always knew Ben-Ahm(*d 
had a kind heart, but little thought it 
was so kind and self-sacrificing as to 
buy Sommers for tlie very purimse of 
setting him free. I regret, deeply, that 
I did not know this sooner, and that 1 
cannot now have tlie cliance of thank¬ 
ing him with all my heart and soul, and 
bidding the goofl man farewell. It is 
one comfort, liowever, that I’ll be able 
to send a message back by you. And 
I'm also glafl that I shall not have to 
part from you, my dear Pet<*r, without 
telling you how much I love you and 
how sorry, very, sorry, I am to .say 
good-bye.” 

“(leo’ge,” returned the negro, ear¬ 
nestly, “don’t you count your cheokins 
afoi'e (ley s hatclied ! You’re not away 

yit." 

(To be cotitinued.) 


lEngh'g}) april. 

By Robkkt Rich.vrdson, b.a. 

"ITThen April’s hands are wet with 
^ * flowers, 

Winging the white seas over. 

The cuckix) comes from soutlierii iKuvers, 
Too long a careless rover, 

And sweet and shrill o’er dale and hill 
Spring’s coming doth di.<oover. 


Now roses, rfises, red and wliite, 

Star-thick on everj' hedge ; 

And yellow marsh-flowers gleaming bright 
Among the netted sedge, 

Shot over and through with orange and blue 
Along the river-edge. 


joy the pensive Autumn hath 
Tliat is akin to pain— 




A Love Song. 

{Drawn /or the ’•Boy's Oxen Paper” by Edouards.) 
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The Summer’s sober aftermath, 

The green year on the wane. 

But April is a primrose path, 

With fairy bells a>chime, 

That leadeth straight through a flowery gate 
To Summer’s golden prime. 


The glad-voiced thrush in the twilight hush 
Sings from the tranquil vale; 

And hark, oh hark ! through the cool dark, 
The faithful nightingale— 

A spirit note on the night afloat— 

Repeats her deathless tale. 


Now lilies white and daffodil 
Abroad their banners fling ; 

And Winter may no longer stay. 

And days of gloom take wing. 

Come back, my boyhood’s heart, to-day, 
And leap to meet the Spring. 


LATS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 

(SECOND SERIES.) 

iL—C harlie. 


F or coolness of the coolest kind it never was my fate 
To come across a cucumber to equal Charlie Bate; 

He’d cheek enough for any six; I seem to see him now. 
Ineffable complacency depicted on his brow. 

His beautiful assumption it would take a tinle to tell, 

For if you let him have an inch he always took an ell, 

And as this sort of thing at school is sure to come to grief. 
He puzzled o’er the problem, to the best of my belief. 

He shone in all his glory when invited in to tea 
With our much-respected Principal and kindly Mrs. B—. 

His utter want of bashfulness was envied by the rest, 

But hardly when he criticised his treatment as a guest. 

A^Tien winter laid his icy hand on every sleeping pool, 

Oh! what an opportunity he had for keeping cool! 

He meant to make the most of it, as sure as he was Bate, 
By coolly breaking through a rule forbidding him to skate. 

The rule was backed by verj* weighty reasons at the time, 
But then our friend’s indifference to “reason” was sublime ; 
He borrowed skates (to satisfy his yearning) from a friend, 
Or took them, for he never thought of asking him to lend ! 

The sequel you may fairly guess; it’s very sad, but true. 
The rotten ice refused to bear, and gently let him through. 
Until the water reached his waist, and though he wasn’t 
drowned. 

He felt a little chilly when he reached the solid ground! 


This exploit knocked him up awhile, which rescued him from 
Brown, 

The o^^^ler of the skates, who said he’d like to knock him down . 
It came to pass that all excejit his impudence was cured. 

For he used to claim our sympathy for what he had endured. 

The time, however, came when his assurance was surpassed: 
The genial summer weather brought the holidays at last. 

And Charlie, restless with the heat, had wandered to the side 
Of a river which invited him to revel in its tide. 

The invitation was accepted, and the moments flitted by 
In the luxury” of feeling moist when everything was dry, 

When (perhaps it was a warning) just a tiny twinge of cramp 
Made him glance towards his clothes as they were taken i*y a 
tramp ! 

Yes! although it was a lonely spot, a figure, grim and lank. 
Was leisurely collecting all his garments on the bank. 

In vain he yelled and shouted, for the stranger only smiled. 
And coolly answered in a way that drove ])oor Charlie wild. 

“ Young friend, my need, it would appear, is greater far than 
thine. 

And if I take these bits of things you oughtn’t to repine. 
Farewell, farewell, remember me! I’m sure you’re verj' good,” 
And flourishing his battered hat he vanished in the wood. 

Pursuit was vain, he disappeared, like early morning dew. 

And wdiat became of tramp or clothes our hero never knew. 

But a man discovered Charlie, nearly speechless from the shock. 
And sent him home arrayed in all the glories of a smock. 

FRED EDMONDS. 


THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 


A inger’s victory over the rebels had a 
great moral eflTect on the house. 
There was no further question as to the 
hardship of compulsory cricket: indeed, 
every one became so keen on the pros¬ 
pect of turning out a “ crack ” eleven, 
that if the rule had required the atten¬ 
dance of every boy daily instead of 
thrice a week the fellows would have 
turned up. 

The prospects brightened r^idly 
after a week or two’s practice. Kails- 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed. 

CHAPTER XXII.—THE LITTLE SWEEP. 

ford put his shoulder to the wheel with 
his usual energy. He would bowl or 
bat or field with equal cheerfulness, if 
thereby he might smarten up the form 
of any player, however indifferent, who 
really wanted to improve. He specially 
devoted himself to the candidates for a 
place in the second eleven ; and it pre¬ 
sently began to be rumoured that Rails- 
ford’s would be able to put two elevens 
in the field able to nold their own 
against any other two in Grandcourt. 


It was rather a big boast, but after 
the exploits of the house at the Sports 
nobody could aflford to make too little 
of its ambitious projects. 

Arthur, Dig, and their coterie —most 
of them saf^y housed already in the 
second eleven—caught a regular cricket 
fever. They lived in an atmosphere of 
cricket. They thought in cricket, and 
dreamed of nothing else. Any question 
which arose resolved itself into a 
cricket-match in their minds, and was 
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mentally played out to bring it to a 
decision. Their ordinary talk oetrayed 
their mania, and even their work was 
solaced by the importation of cricket 
into its deepest problems. 

Here, for instance, is an illustration 
of the kind of talk which might have 
been overheard one evening during the 
first part of the term in the study over 
RaiMord’s head. 

Arthur was groaning over his Euclid. 

“ I’m clean l>owled by this blessed 
proposition,” said he. “Here have I 
been slogging away at it all the even¬ 
ing and never got my bat properly 
under it yet. You mignt give us a leg- 
up, Dig.” 

“ Bless you,” said Dig, “ I’m no good 
at that sort of Yorker. I’m bad enough 
stumped as it is by this Horace. He 
gets an awful screw on now and then, 
and just when you think you’ve scored 
off him, there you are in among the 
slips, caught out low down. I vote we 
go and ask Marky.” 

“ Don’t like it,” said Arthur. “ Marky 
served us scurvily over poor old Smiley, 
and I don’t mean to go over his pop- 
ping-crease, if I can help it, any more.” 

“That was an underhand twist alto¬ 
gether,” said Dig. “Bad enough for 
Ainger to bowl us out, without him 
giving it out, too, the way he did. You 
know, I really think we ought to tell 
him what a nice way we can stump 
him out if we Uke. He just thinks 
we’v’e caved in and put off our pads.” 

“ I don’t like it. Dig. It w ould be an 
awfully bad swipe, and Daisy would be 
knocked over as much as he would. 
We’re not forced to play up to him any 
more ; but I don’t like running him 
out.” 

“You’re a jolly decent brother-in- 
law, you are,’^ said Dig, admiringly, 
“ and it’s a j^ity Marky don’t know’ what 
he owes you.” 

At this point Tilbury burst into the 
room. If Dig and Arthur w’ere a little 
crazed about cricket, Tilbury was posi¬ 
tively off his head. 

“ Howl’s that, umpires 1 ” cried he, as 
he entered. “ Did you see me playing 
this afternoon ? Went in second man, 
with Wake and Slierriff bowling, my 
boys. I knocked up thirty-two off my 
own bat, and w’ould have been not out, 
only Mills saw where I placed my 
smacks in betw’een the two legs, and 
slipped up and got hold of me low 
down with his left.” 

“AJl riglit,” said Arthur. “Why 
don’t you put on side 1 I was watch¬ 
ing you, and saw you give three awfully 
batl chances in your first over. Never 
mind, stick to it and we’ll make a tidy 
player of you some da 5 ^ I hear they’re 
going to get up a third eleven. I dare 
say Ainger w’Ul stick you in it if w’e 
ask him.” 

Tilbury laughed good-humouredly ; 
for it was all on the cards that he might 
get a place in the first eleven before 
very long. 

“ I fancied Ainger had knocked you 
two over the boundary a little while 
o. I heard some one say, by the way, 
you two could be thrown into one, 
and taught to hold your bat straight 
and not hit everything across the 
wicket, you could be spared to play sub¬ 
stitute in Wickford Infant School 
eleven at their next treat. I said I 


fancied not, but they’re going to try 
you, for the sake of getting rid of you 
for half a day.” 

“Get along. You needn’t bowl any 
of your mild lobs down to us. By the 
way, is it true you’ve been stuck in the 
choir ? ” 

“ Yes : awful sell. I tried to scratch, 
but ParKs said they were hard up for a 
good contralto ; so I had to go in the 
team. I’m to be third man up m the 
anthem to-morrow—got half a line of 
solo.” 

“ All serene,” said Arthur, “ we’ll 
look out for squalls. Tip us one of your 
low^ A’s, and we’ll sky it from our pew. 
Who’s there 1 ” 

It was Simson, also infected with the 
fever, although with him, being of the 
weak-minded order, it took the form of 
a craze for “sport” generally. For 
Simson, as we nave mentioned, once 
tipped a ball to leg for two, and conse¬ 
quently was entitled to be regarded as 
an authority on every subject pertaining 
to the turf generally. 

He looked very important at present, 
as he began, 

“ I say, you chaps, I’ve got something 
to tell you—private, you know. You 
know Mills? His father’s brother-in- 
law lives at Epsom, and so gets all the 
tips for the races ; and Mills says he’s 
put his father up to no end of a straight 
tip for the Derby. And Mills says he 
wants to get up a little sweep on the 
quiet. N^o blanks, you know. Each 
fellow draws one horse, and the one 
that wins gets the lot. Jolly good 
score, too.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Arthur, “ I know all 
about that! I once put a sixpence in a 
sweep, and never saw it again. Catch 
me fielding in that little game.” 

“ Oh, but Mills says it’s not to be for 
money, for that’s not allowed. He sug¬ 
gested postage-stamps, and then, who¬ 
ever won, would be able to write lots of 
letters home, you know.” 

“ Who wants to write lots of letters 
home y ” said Dig, whose correspondence 
rarely exceeded two letters a term. 

“ Well, of course you’re not obliged,” 
explained Simson, seriously. “ If I drew 
‘ Koaring Tommy ’—I mean,” said he, 
correcting himself with a blush, “if I 
drew the favourite, you know, and 
potted the sweep, I should turn the 
stamps into tin.” 

“ Is * Roaring Tommy ’ the favourite, 
then ? ” asked Tilbury. 

“ Yes. I oughtn’t to have let it out. 
I told Mills 1 w'ouldn’t; because it 
might get his father into a row. Mills 
says he’s dead certain to win. I say, 
shall you fellows go in ? ” 

“ I don’t mind,” said Tilbury, “ as it’s 
net money. Any fellow sell me six 
stamps ? ” 

“ Yes, for sevenpence,” said Arthur. 
“ I’m not going in, young Simson. My 
governor said to me the chances w’ere 
some young blackleg or other would be 
on to me to shell out something for a 
swindle of the kind ; and he said, ‘Don’t 
you do it.’ Besides, I’ve not got the 
money.” 

“I could lend you six stamps,” said 
Simson, who was very keen on the 
scheme, and failed to see any point in 
Arthur’s other remarks. 

“ Not good enough,” said Arthur. 

“ Not much chance of scoring, either,” 


said Dig, “if there’s about twenty go 
in and only one wins.” 

“Just as likely you win it as any 
body else,” said Simson. “Come on, 
you needn’t funk it. Lots of fellows 
are in—Felgate’s in.” 

Arthur 'wliistled. 

“ He’s a prefect,” said he. 

“ Of course he is, and he doesn’t see 
any harm in it.” 

“ Who else ? ” asked Arthur. 

“Rogers, and Munger, and Sherriff.” 

“ A first eleven chap,” ejaculated Dig. 

“ Lots of others. There’s twelve 
names already out of twenty-one. No! 
thirteen, counting Tilbury. It’ll be too 
late to do it to-morrow.” 

Arthur looked at Dig and Dig looked 
at Arthur. Twenty-one sixpences were 
ten shillings and sixpence, and ten 
shillings and sixpence would buy a new 
bat,—at a cost of six stamps. His 
father had 'warned him against gam¬ 
bling with money, but had said nothing 
about postage-stamps. And the cau¬ 
tions Dig had received against “evil 
ways ” did not even specify gambling at 
all. 

Simson took out his list and wrote 
Tilbury’s name ; and then 'waited for 
Arthur’s decision. 

“ May as well,” said Dig. 

“Wait till to-morrow,^ said Arthur, 
who still felt qualms. 

“ You’ll be too late then,” said Sim¬ 
son. 

“All right—that’ll settle it then,' 
said Arthur. 

“ Felgate said he thought you’d be 
sure to go in,” urged the tempter. 

“ Did he ? ” said Arthur, a good deal 
impressed. 

“ Yes,” said Dig, jocularly, already 
fumbling the ten-and-six in anticipation 
in his pocket. “Any muft’ can get 
round Arthur.” 

It was an unlucky jest, if tlie 
Baronet’s object was to decide his 
friend in favour of the proposal. Foi' 
Arthur coloured up and took his hand 
out of his pocket. 

“ Wait till to-morrow,” said he again. 

“ Dig, you^l give your name now, 
won’t you ? ” said Simson. 

“ Don’t know,” said Dig, evasively ; 
“ better not stick it down, that is, not 
unless the list gets full up, you know.” 

Simson treated this evasive reply as a 
consent, and wrote Dig’s name aown, 
there and then, in his presence. 

“ Come on, Herapath,” said he, mak¬ 
ing a last appeal. “ Don’t desert your 
old friends.” 

“I tell you I can’t say anything till 
to-morrow,” said Arthur, a little crusty. 

Simson gave it up and departed. 

“Felgate seems to be bowling wide 

i *ust now,” observed Dig. “I shouldn’t 
lave fancied he’d have gone in for this 
sort of thing.’’ 

“ Why shouldn’t he, just as much as 
you ? ” growled Arthur. 

“ I ? I haven’t gone in for it yet.” 

“ Oh yes, you have; your name s 
down.” 

“ Only as last man in. though, in case 
he should get filled up.’’ 

“Doesn’t matter whether you go in 
first or last, you’re in the game.” 

“Well,” said Dig, resignedly, “ I don’t 
think I am, realW ; but if I am, I hoi)e 
I get ‘ Roaring Tommy.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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COLTISH CHEOHICLES; 

OR, THE BOY’S OWN PONY. 
By Cuthbert Bradley. 

CHAPTER V. 




Three bad boys and one good one. 


A HARD plucky boy only wants ^ood 
niodelH for his imitation, and he will 
Teach himself to ri<le. A saddle-room lec¬ 
ture from an old Yorkshire-hred j^room, 
"Voundin^ him in the aids and ap]diances of 
pony-l>oy-sliip, will start him in tlie rij^ht 
•direction. Lonj^ discourses describing the 
various motions, whether it l>e how to use a 
knife and fork or how to ride, must at best 
l)e troublesome to read. These pages will, 
therefore, try and avoid lengthy descriptions, 
believing that an ounce of practice is worth 
a pound of theory. Some useful hints will, 
however, lie set down to guide those who 
intend to find the rest out by juactice. 

.Most l)oys have a spirit of indencndence. 
That is if they are worth anything, ami 
will not think of following a lot of rules 
set down on pai>er, unless they know the 
reason why. “ Why shouldn’t I ride as I 
iike?” “ What <lo you want to come and 
i^poil a fellow's morning ride by jawing at 
Jnm?” For several reasons, my dear l)oy ! 
V'ou have taught youi'self to ride lx>ldly, 
>>ut Wily; yet I will say this for you, you 
slo not seem to know what fear is. But the 
way you work your arms alniut anrl hold 
your reins wdll ruin your irony’s mouth an<l 
temper, and from the hmse way you roll 
about in your saddle the lK)i\y must l)e 
getting a sore back. 

Then again, you don’t sit straight, ami 
«as y(m are a growing boy I should not won- 
•<ler if yorr spine did not grow crooked, or, 
-at least, one shoulder higher than the other. 


I So I think it is lucky I started to rate and 
! chivey when I did, making you an oriia 
ment on horseback insteaa of 
potatoes. 

I The “seat” is the first mystery to l3e 
mastered. The first lessons should teach 
' the young l)eginner that the bridle and 
I reins are not intended for him to hold on 


by. Let a comfortable padded saddle ^vitll 
stirruj>s the right leimth be put on a stea<ly 
j)ony, ami the groom lead the pony or make 
liim walk or canter round in a circle with a 
long lunging rein attached. Sit in an up¬ 
right easy position in the middle of your 
sa<ldle, and try and keep there. 

Shoulders biick and waist slack, and fold 
your arms across your chest, firr we are not 
going to Isither you with any reins in your 
first lessons. You are now' in a position to 
learn the three legitimate aids to the seat 
of a civilised Euroi)ean, viz., “ Balance, 
grip, and stirnijjs.” 

The low’er limbs should lie attached to 
the pony like a centaur, stickmg to your 
saddle like glue, and gripping w'itli the 
knees like a vice, feeling the stirruiis as a 
useful su[)|)ort. The trunk should ih 3 well 
Wlanced and flexible. A perfect seat is 
show'll in the equestrian figures from the 
Elgin Marbles, a series of ancient scu^tured 
marbles, originally lielonging to the Temple 
of Minerva at Athens, and so named from 
the Earl of Elgin, who removed them to 
England in 1812. Here grip and Wlanco 
are illustrated to jieifection; stirrups and 
saddles were not invented in those days. 
The lower limbs of the riders seem to be 
>art of their steeds, whilst the Vjody is flexi- 
?, carried in an easy dignified position. 
These lessons should be given on ground 
where it is soft falling, and at a walking 
pace to start with, until confidence is gained, 
when the pony may l>e cantered round at 
an even regular pa(‘e. The les.sons should 
not 1)6 too long to tire, for it is tiring work 
until you are used to the motion. 

Perseverance ami practice w ill give you 
such a seat that later on you "will be able to 
stick to anything, and, moreover, what is 

?[uite as desirable, you will ride in good 
orm. Habits, esj^ecially in the young, are 
w'onderfully tenacious, whether they be 
good or ba<l, therefore the necessity of good 
sound princi])les at starting. When con¬ 
fidence and a firm seat have lieen acouired, 
a sack of | then the boy niay lx; trusted wdth the oridle, 
lx;cause he" will feel perfectly indei)endent 
of holding on by it, and will only use it as 
a means to regulate the paces of his |)ony. 
But he would do w'ell to practise w'itli the 
reins first of all at home, and not on the 


ll 


*' The length of rein regulates the balance of the body.' 
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Faults iniist 1)6 guarded against ; the> 
eliiofiy arise from carelessness, such as let¬ 
ting I lie reins slip ; riding on tlie curb rein 
when you fondly imagine you are iLsing 
the snaHle ; tAvisting the reins, and so riding 
on »»ne side of the pony's mouth ; holding 
them too slack, so giving tiie pony no sup- 
port, allowing him to go to sleep, ami 
thereby running the risk of a tumble. To 
j the few it is given to lx? l)oni with hands 
! Avliich are so sympathetic on a horse's 
I mouth that they would not break a itaek 
I threail, g(‘ntly feeling the mouth at every 
step forward. 

Jf young Ximnsl has taken the trouble to 
do as lie is tobl he will look very well on 
ixmyljaek, for his seat Avill be .square to the 
iront without either shoulder lK*ing in ad¬ 
vance. The left hand with the rein.s just 
alx)ve the pommel of the sad<Ue ; elbow.s 
close to .siile ; knees close to smldle, and 
ready to grip it like a vice; toes slightly 
out; heels down ; head up. 

A great deal of comfort in riding depends 
upon proper garments for the lower limbs, 
and miich unnecessary exytense may be 
spare<l lieginnens by knowing exactly >vhat 
to get. Perhaps the most useful kind of gar¬ 
ment a lK>y can have—IxAcause it is equally 
ada]*ted for ridiiigor walking in, or wearing 
with or Avithout legging.^—is an invention^ 

month of his pony. He must be as handy a hridle with two hits, a snaffle and a by Tliomas and Soils, of South Molton Street, 

and li^ht with his fingers on the reins, as a i curb, the iipi»er rein, Avhich is the snaffle London- the kniekerlHicker-breeches, 

musician is ivith his fiddle-strings. For if I rein, is the one to use. The lower rein or These are knickerbockers made to fit 
he is a Ixiy of any observation, be Avill find curb rein must be u.setl tlelicately, for its nicely lielow the knee, .so that when the 

that tlie ])ony’8 month is as delicate an in- ' action is miicli more severe on the pony’s I .sadtlle is grippjd they do not make the 

strumcnt to play iqAon as the liest violin, j mouth ; indeed it is <ifteu advisable to tie a I rider uncomfortable by slipping, and there 
The r(?ius act like telegraph wires from the j knot in it, and let it lie on the ]Kmy’.s neck | are no clumsy folds or creases to sit u]ion, 

rider to the i»ony, for from the wav they are to j)revent its l)eing used hy mistake. But | producing soi-es. A jiair of cloth or kersey 

handled an exjierienced pony iviil at once i wlien riding with both reins in one hand, i leggings with buttons or straps, or a leather 

find ont what his rider is worth; in fact, the niid<lle huger separates the snaffle rein, | jiair for ban I wear, but on no account have 

whether he knows anything alKiiit riding. 

Goo<l jmlges of hor.scmanship have been 
heard to form their oj)inion of othoi's’ cajia- 
bilities from merely seeing how they picked 
up their reins. “ I knew tlie felloiv could 
ride ilirectly I saw him ])ick up liis reins ! ” 

Although Ave are t^uite determined that 
none of us Avill be guilty of the great fault 
of holding on by the reins, it still remains 
of great imjiortance how Ave do hoM them. 

The comfort of the rider, and also his ap¬ 
pearance, (lei>end uixm this ; for, unless they 
are properly held, the l»oily is sure to be 
awkwardly lialaneed, poking forward or 
wobbling about. They must he smoothly 
and flatly held, Avith tiie arms, liands, and 
elboAvs in the right position, and the finest 
horsemen regulate the paces from the 
motion of the Avrists and Angel's only. 

When you have settled on the right 
length to liold your reins so as to suit your 
p^uiy’s mouth, make a ]>rivate mark on 
them, so that you can ahvays pick them up 
again the same length. 

A Avooden clothes-horse i.s the lie.st thing 
to start on Avith the reins. Get your groom 
to fasten the rein.s or strai»< for you, and 
show you hoAv to finger tneiii. “Single 
reins,” “ Double reins, ” “ Beins in Ixifli 
hands,” “(’liange hamls,” “Shorten reins,’’ 

“Turn right and left," “Stop.” Plenty to 
learn here, and ahvays l^e practi.sing at it 
on chairs or .‘iofas, until you feel quite at 
home Avith tlicm. 

The reins should be held in the left band, 
but the right hand should ahvays 1x3 ready, 
and it is very often advisable to ride Avitli 
Ixitli hands. 

W hen rilling Avith one hand, plaix^ the 
three fiiigei-s of the left hand, viz., tlie 
second, third, and foiirtli, between the single 
rein, and then tuni them over the first fore- 
fing(!r, Avhen they will be held tightly hy 
the thumb. 

Tlie thumb should point between the 
pony’s ears. This Avill insure the ellxiw 
oeing in the right place, close to the side, 
with a good comnuind of the rein.s. 

If a double-reined bridle is used, that is | 




The choice of a Model.—" Look on this picture, and on that! 
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coat and clean, and as well groonted as the 
>ony he rides. A thick tweed coat, and 
lave it buttoned up, not flapping about in 
the wind, and, above all, the pockets empty. 

A small boy was heard to say, “Bother!** 
to these instructions; “the fellow’s only 
set on to write at us.” He wouldn’t button 
up his coat when he went riding, and he 
would have his ixxjkets full—a tin-tack box, 
a bunch of keys, a cricket-ball, some toffee, 
aqd handkereliief flying out that ought to 
have Ijeen at the w’asli. The pony was fresh, 
and started to canter. Flap ! flap ! w'ent 
the coat in the wind. Rattle! rattle! went 
the contents of the jackets. Away flew' the 
pony, mad w’ith fnght ! That little boy’s 
mamma has been in deep mourning ever 
«ince. Without doubt, hard matenals in 
the pockete add to the dangers of a fall. 

Oloves are a point to be neat in as much as 


boots. (jJet a strong leather pair, with 
seams outside; they will save the hands 
bli.stering. Keep them fresh and clean with 
saddle-soap and milk-and-w’ater. Messrs. 
Sleep, Oxford Street, make a»lniirable 
riding-gloves at half-a-crowm the i>air. 

A hat that w ill not blow' ott‘, and a billy¬ 
cock is perhaps the best shape, because if 
you do happen to get a fall on to your head 
it w'ill save vour neck bv giving, and so 
break the fall. Henry Ileath of 0-\ford 
Street makes these hats of extra strength, 
specially for riding. 

A collar tliat is not too high, and a neat, 
clean tie. 

Altogether young Nimrod looks very re- 
fresliing and business-like, for he is as neat 
as a pm and sweet as a pink, and there 
is nothing gaudy or exxiensive in his get-up. 

(7*0 be cotUinued.) 
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THE COLOTTBS OP THE BRITISH ARMY. 

By W. J. Gordon, 

Author oj National Anne," ••Standardt of Old England," etc. 

PART II. 


T hus far the standards; with the Dragoons 
we enter on the guidons. There are 
only three regiments of “ Dragoons” now in 
our service—the 1st, the 2nd, and the 6th 
of the Cavalry of the Line—the rest l)eing 
either Hussars or Lancers. All three wear 
scarlet. The 1st Dragoons—the Royals— 
beran in 1683 as the Tangierine Cuirassiers, 
and in 1751 obtained their pre.sent title. It 
was they who, at Dettingen, defeated the 
famous Black Musketeers of France, and 
took their standard. At ‘Waterloo they 
captured the eagle of the KXith F'rench 
Regiment, and, in memory of tlie capture, 
bear an eagle as a badge on their guidon. 
The three guidons differ in their centres. 
That of the Royals has the royal crest of the 
lion on a crown, that of the Greys has a 
thistle, that of the Innlskillin^ has the 
white castle of Inniskilling. The Royals 
and (ireys, as “royal” regiments, liave 
blue laliels for their regimental number; 
the Inniskillings have yellow labels to cor- 
respf»nd w’ith their facings. All three 
guidons have the ine\itable Hanoverian 
G o, as it has lieen somew'hat irreverently 
called. The “honours” of the Royals are 
Dettingen, Penin.sula, W^aterloo, Balak- 
lava, Sevastopol. The motto is “ Specie- 
rnur agendo”—say, “We are jifdged by 
what we do.” 

The 2nd Dragoons—the “Royal Scots 
Greys”—is the oldest dragoon regiment in 


the army. It was originally the “ Scots 
Dr^oons,” and it dates from 1678, pre¬ 
ceding all the Dragoon Guard regiments. 
It was not till 1866 that it became officially 
recognised as Scots Greys, although the 
title iiad been generally bestow'ed upon it for 
generations. Asthe2ndRegimentor Cavalry 
of the Line, its motto appropriately enougli 
is “ Second to none,” and there is no regi¬ 
ment in the w orld Avitli a more honourable 
or more iutere.sting record. Here we can 
but give bare lists of honours ; let those 
who will, rea<l the account of the battles 
named, and see how the regiments that 
record them have borne themselves in the 
fray. Like the Royals, the Greys bear an 
eagle on their guidon—the eagle Sergeant 
Ewart took in his fight for the standard, as 
described in our “Chelsea Pensioners at 
Home,”* that of the45tli French Regiment. 
The “honours” are Blenheim, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde, Malplaquet, Dettingen, Water¬ 
loo, Balaklava, and Sevastopol. Alone of 
British mounted regiments tlie Greys wear 
b^rekins. Why? In memory of their 
distinguished feat at Ramillies, when they 
charged the French King s Body Guartl— 
the “ Regiment du Roi ”—swept it to ruin, 
captured its colours, and assumed its head- 
gear ! 

And now for our last guidon—that of the 


• See Monthly part for November, 18 Sf. 


Inniskillings, a regiment dating from 1689 
—and the defence of Enniskillen and the 
battle of the Boyne, under William iii. 
“(jentlemen,” said the king, “you shall 
l>e my guards to-day. I have heard much 
of you; let me see something of you. ” 
And much has been seen of the Innis¬ 
killings since then. The honours borne 
on their guidon are Dettingen, Waterloo, 
Balaklava, Sevastoi)ol. 

Hussars and Lancers, though they have 
borne no standards or guidons since 1834, 
have still honours and badges and mottoes 
like the rest of the army, and in a general 
survey like this it would never do to omit 
them. There are, as we have showm in¬ 
directly, five regiments of Lancers now in 
the service, the 5th, 9th, 12th, 16th, and 
17th of the Cavalrv t>f the Line, the 3rd,4th, 
7th, 8th, lOth, Ut\ 13th, 14th, 15th, 18th, 
19th, 20th, and 21st regiments Ijeing Hus¬ 
sars. Let us take the Lancers first. The 
dth Lancers, although the first on the list, 
is a very young regiment Indeed, it having 
been raised no longer ago than 1858. But 
in addition to the Irish harp and crown, 
and “ Quis separabit? ” it has been granted 
the privilege of bearing the Marlborough 
honours, won by a regiment that once filled 
the same place in the line, and w’hich regi¬ 
ment, strange to relate, was never granted 
the privilege of displaying such honours. 
The official title of the 5th is “ The Royal 
Irish;” its nickname is “ The Redbreasts! ” 

The 9th Lancers, the Queen’s Royal, 
dates from 1715, but it was not a Lancer 
regiment until 1816. In memory oi Queen 
Adelaide, by whom they were first named 
(Queen’s Royal, they still wear “ A. R.” on 
their caps and pouches. They have a long 
list of dLstinctions—Peninsula, Punniar, 
Sobraon, Punjaub, Ghillianwallah, Goo- 
jerat, Delhi, Lucknc»w, (^harasiab, Kabul 
U979), Kandahar (1880), Afghanistan 
(1878-80). In this list Punniar is the defeat 
of the Mahrattas on the 29th of December, 
1843, in which the regiment specially dis¬ 
tinguished itself ; tlie only other regiment in 
the service displaying Pupniar is the Bufi^. 
Sobraon is Lord GfiUgh’s victory over the 
Sikhs in 1846 ; Punjaub is the general dis¬ 
tinction for the campaign ; Chillianwallah 
and Goojerat are for Gough’s concluding 
battles with the Sikhs in 1849; Charasiao 
is Roberts’s victory before Kabul, on the 
6th of October, 1880; Kandahar is for 
Roberts’s famous march and concluding 
battle. 

The 12th Lancem—the “ Supple Tw’elfth” 
—w'ere raised to fight the Om Pretender. 
They are the Prince of Wales’s Royal 
Lancers—a title ^ven them in 1817—and 
they have the old ha<lges of George iv. 
when in that jmsitinn, the rising sun, the 
red dragon, and the three-feathered plume. 
They liear also the Egyptian Sphinx in 
record of Abercrombie s campaign, and the 
distinctions read, “ Peninsula, Waterloo, 
South Africa (18")l-2. 3), Sevastopid, and 
Central India.” South Africa records the 
Kaffir War, in which the Birkenhead was 
lost, and which w as Itegun under Sir Henry 
Smith and ended under General Cathcart. 
Central India records the Mutiny cam¬ 
paign. 

The 16th Lancers—the “ Scarlet Lancers” 
—date from 1763. Their motto, “Aut 
cursu, aut cominus annis,” and their title 
of Queen’s, they gained in 1766 for services 
in Portupil. Tlieir distinction list is a long 
one—Talavera, Fuentes d’Onor, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Nive, Peninsula, Waterloo, Bhurt- 
pore, Afghanistan, Ghuznee, Maharajpore, 
Aliwal, Sobraon. Wellington’s battles are 
familiar to most of us through the ordinary 
histories and Napier’s “ Peninsular War.*’ 
Fuentes d’Onor, the two days’ fight, w’as 
aljout the toughest of the lot-*-“ in it,” said 
Wellington, “if iMwsible, the British troops 
surpassed everything they had ever done 
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l)efore”—and the 16th formed part of the 
1,200 British horse with which Massena’s 
4,000 Cuirassiers were held at bay. Nive 
was the live days’ battle before Bayonne, 
in which Soult was driven from his strongly- 
entrenched positions. Blmrtj>ore is Lord 
Combennere's storming in 1826. Affghan- 
istan (with two f’s) is the first Afghan cam- 
^gn from 1838 to 1842, and includes 
Ghuznee. Maharajpore is Gough’s victory 
over the Mahrattas in 1843. AUwal is Sir 
Henry Smith’s \ictory over the Sikhs in 1846. 

Last of the Lancers are the 17 th—the 
“ death or glory ” boys—with tlie white 
facing and black cloth, and the skull and 
crossbones adopted by their first colonel in 
1763 in token of his intention to aveni^ on 
the French the death of his old friend 
Wolfe, whose victory on the Heights of 
Abraham gave North America to the 
British race. The 17th are the original 
Death’s-head Dragoons ; it was from them 
that the Black Bruns wickers adopted the 
: sknll and crossbones in the Nanoleon wars. 
But their first honoui-s are tiiose of the 
Crimen.—Alma, Balaklava (the charge of 
^e Six Hundred), Inkerman, Sevastopol, 

. and Central India, and South Africa, 1879. 

The 3rd Regiment of Cavalry of the Line, 
raised in 1685 as the Queen Consort’s Rem- 
ment of Dragoons, was an ofishoot of tlie 
R^als. It has, since 1861, been called 
“The King’s Own Hussars.” It displays 
the white horse and the Hanoverian motto 
of “ Nec aspera terrent ”—freely renderable 
as “Undaunted by danger”—and has a 
long honour list, beginning ■with George’s 
Dcttingen and ending with Gough’s Goo- 
ierat. Perhaps we had l)etter have it in 
mil—Dettingen, Salamanca, Vittoria, Tou¬ 
louse, Peninsula, Gabool (1842), Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah, Sobraon, Punjaub, Cliillian- 
wallah, Goojerat. Toulouse was the last 
battle of the Peninsular War; it was the 
final settlement of Soult. Cabool has its 
date ; it is interesting to note how we have 
improved in our spelling ! Moodkee is Sir 
Henry Hardin^e’s victory over the Sikhs in 
1845; Ferozeshah is Gough’s victory tliree 
days afterwards. 

Tlie 4th Cavalry of the Line was Prin¬ 
cess Anne of Denmark’s Regiment in 1685, 
when it was formed. From 1818 to 1861 it 
was the 4th Light Dragoons. It is now tlie 
- 4th Queen’s Own Hussars, with bright 
yellow cloths on the kettledrums it won at 
Dettingen, and a list of victories embracing 
Dettingen, Talavera, Albuhera, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Toulouse, Peninsula, Afghanistan, 
Ghuznee, Alma, ^laklava, Inkerman, and 
: Sevastopol. The 7th Hussars is also a 
“Queen’s Own” regiment. It is of Scotch 
• origin, and has “ The Garb of Old Gaul ” 
for its marching air, and, like the Oxford¬ 
shire Light Infantry, rejoices in the privi¬ 
lege of wearing shirt-col fars in undress. It 
is the “Saucy Seventh” of the Peninsula. 
Its list of distinctions is a short one—Det- 
tiimen, Peninsula, Waterloo, Lucknow. 

The 8th is the King’s Own Irish Hus¬ 
sars. Its crest is the harp and crown, and 
its motto “ Pristinae virtutis memores.” It 
was awarded both crest and motto in 1777, 
when it got its title, but it was raised in 
1693. Its roll of honour is Leswarree, 
Hindoostan, Alma, Balaklava, Inkerman, 
Sevastopol, Central India, Afghanistan 
(1879-80). Leswarree w'as Lord Lake’s 
defeat of the Mahrattas in 1803, where, 
with the 76th Foot, the King’s Own highly 
distinguished itself. Balaklava is the Light 
Brigade charge. The 8th Hussars w ere at 
one time known as the Cross belts, from 
their wearing the sword-belt over the right 
shoulder, in memory of their defeat of the 
Spanish cavalry at ^ragossa in 1710, when 
they jKwsessed themselves of tlie Spaniards’ 
accoutrements. 

The 10th are the Prince of Wales’s Hus¬ 
sars, and have the usual Prince of Wales’s 


badges favoured by George iv., the title 
havug been gran tea in 1811—plume, risiujg 
sun, and red dragon. It is one of the regi¬ 
ments raised in 1715 to fight the Old Pre¬ 
tender ; and it bears on its appointments 
Peninsula, Waterloo, Sevastopol, Afghani¬ 
stan (1877 and 1879), and Ah Musjid, the 
latter lieing Sir Samuel Browne’s victory in 
the Kyber in 18 y 8. The 10th is the dandy 
regiment that didn’t dance and didn’t sup. 
To it belonged Beau Bnimmell and the 
hero of the “ Trot her out, John,” and “Trot 
him back, John.” But it is known now for 
quite other characteristics. It has recently 
Mded to its list of distinctions Egypt, 1884. 

The 11th are the Cherubinis, a joke re¬ 
quiring an interchange of vowels for its dne 
appreciation ; its men are recogni8e<l every¬ 
where by their cherry-coloured trousers. 
It is the Prince Albert’s Own Hussars, a 
distinction gained in the pleasant paths of 
peace by escorting Prince Albert from 
Dover to be married in 1840. Its badge is 
that of Electoral Saxony, ■with the motto, 
“Treu und fest.” It is one of the anti- 
Jacobite regiments raised in the fifteen, 
and bears the Sphinx for Abercrombie’s 
expedition, Salamanca, Peninsula, Bhurt- 
pore, Alma, Balaklava (Light Brigade), 
Inkerman, and Sevastopol. 

The 13th Hussars—the “Ragged Hus¬ 
sars ” of the Peninsula, they having been 
in thirty-tw'o affairs besides general actions, 
and ha vino no time to get their new clothes 
—once had green facing, whence the ioke 
in the motto of “ Viret in icternum,” which 
was the motto of Munden, their first 
colonel, in 1715. The drumcloths display 
Peninsula, Waterloo, Alma, Balaklava, 
Inkerman, and Sevastopol. 

The 14th Hussars are the last of the 
anti-Jacobites. They bear the Prussian 
eagle, and wear the orange facings in 
memory of the princess of the house of 
Brandenburg, for whom they once formed 
an escort. They are “King’s” Hussajs, 
like the 15th, and their distinctions are 
Douro, Talavera, Fuentes d’Onor, Sala¬ 
manca, Vittoria, Orthes, Peninsula, Pun¬ 
jaub, Chillianw'allah, Goojerat, Persia, and 
Central India. Douro is the passage of 
that river in 1809, Orthes is the defeat of 
Soult in 1814, Persia is the Bushire and 
Reshire campaign in 1856, in consequence 
of the Persians annexing Herat. 

When the 15th Hussars were Lmht Dra¬ 
goons they had engraved on their nelmets, 
“ Five battalions of French defeated and 
taken by this regiment, with their colours 
and nine pieces of cannon, at Emsdorf, 
16th July, 1760,” and Emsdorf now heads 
the list of honours. And next to it comes 
a defeat quite as extraordinary as that of 
General Glaubitz, Villiers-en-Couche, in 
the Duke of York’s campaign on the 24th 
of April, 1779, when the regiment won its 
scarlet plumes. In the same campaign was 
fought Egmont-op-Zee, wMiicli follows. 
Sahagun—the 15tli are rich in honours 
granted to no other regiment—was fought 
in December, 1808, during Sir John Moore’s 
expedition. The 10th as well as the 15th 
were engaged in it, but to the 15th the 
honour alone was granted—one of many 
instances of the fact that the absence of a 
name from the list on the colours is no 
proof of the aljsenee of the regiment from 
the battle. Following Sahagun come the 
familiar names of Vittoria, Peninsula, 
Waterloo, and Afghanistan (1878-80). No 
wonder that the motto of the 15lh is “ Mere- 
biniur! ” The 15th was not only the first ren- 
ment to be called Light Dragoons, but the 
first to be called Hussars, and it won its 
title of “ The King’s ” for its services in 
Germany. It was not only the first reri- 
ment to be called Hussars, but it was for 
years the last of the Hussars, the following 
regiments having been rais^ in 1858, and 
baring honours that, in days gone by', 


should have been granted to those who 
held the same place in the Line. The 18th 
Hussars have “ Pro Rege, pro Lege, pro 
Patria conamur,” for their motto, and 
Peninsula and Waterloo for their honours. 
The 19th have the elephant as a badge—the 
Assaye elephant—with Assaye, Niagara, 
Egy'pt (1882, 1884), Tel-el-Kebir, and the 
Nile (1885), with Abu Klea. The 20th have 
Peninsula and Suakim (1885). The 2l8t have 
a clear canvas at present—a white cloth with 
neither motto nor badge nor distinction. 

(To be e(mtinued.) 


MODEL-YACHTING IN 1887-1888. 

PART IV. 

P ORT Glasgow opened its third season on 
St. George’s Day. The winner proved 
to be the new 60-ton Thistle—oh, these 
Thistles! For the challenge timepiece 
Lady of the Lake was first, as last year, 
and so took it home for good, as did Gipsy 
the cup. Port Glasgow had its regatta on 
July 15th, and Gipsy, Stella, ^utliem 
Cross, and May secured the first in the four 
classes of over 40 tons, 40 tons, 20 tons, and 
10 tons. Next day was Dumbarton Regatta, 
to which Port Glasgow sent a strong deputa¬ 
tion. For the silver cup there were thirty- 
eight starters, and a Port Glasgow boat (the 
20-ton Southern Cross) managed to carry it 
off. Portsmouth was busy on its capital little 
lake at Southsea, and set a gooa example 
for otber clubs to follow in getting Messrs. 
West, of Gosport, to photograjJi its fleet. 
Scarborough is one of the most promising 
of the new clubs that started in 1887, and 
has begun well in 1888 with an exhibition of 
models. If it could only get Messrs. West 
to photograph its pond in the height of the 
weMy time, the picture might melt the 
hearts of the Mayor and Corporation. 

The Serpentine, with its new boathouse 
under way, had a spirite<l season, and made 
certain changes in its rules. In 1887 Gates¬ 
head and Manchester, as we have seen, 
adopted the heat system, while the Serpen¬ 
tine abandoned it, and sailed its boats on 
the London method! A regulation as to 
umpires came into force that should not be 
passed unnoted. “ Each member of the 
committee will take his turn alphabetically 
to umpire a club match, and to stand out 
of that match himself. Should he be unable 
to attend, he shall find a member of the 
committee to act as his substitute for tliat 
match.” We have seen the Medway Club 
introducing centre-boards. The Serpentine 
passed a new rule—“That no inside or 
shifting ballast or centre-boards be carried 
in any form by any yacht racing under the 
dub rules.” From which it would appear 
that the Serpentine is on a reactionary tack. 

Southjxirt opened a new pond and held a 
regatta in July, to which boats came from 
the Liverpool, Manchester, and Maryport 
Clubs. Luck remained wth the locals, ex¬ 
cept in the steamer race, which w'as won by 
the Manchester crack, Electra. In the 
20-ton race Rosebud was first, Siren (a 
Liverpool boat) second, and Thistle—■was 
there ever such a year for Thistles ?—third. 
In the 10-ton match Pet was first, Lurline 
second, and Water>vitch, a Liverpudlian, 
third. In the club regatta in October Guine¬ 
vere won as a prize an oil-paintingof the pond 
as it appeared at the time of the opening ! 
The steamer race on this occasion proved 
quite thrilling. The wind was high, the 
waves were rough, and in the perilous pas¬ 
sage the sea swept over the Rob Roy, and 
down she went with a hiss and a snort! 

But here we must end ; we cannot men¬ 
tion every club. When we wrote the first 
of these annual reviews there were not ten 
clubs claiming attention, now there are fifty. 
(THE END.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(TENTH SERIES.) 


WritiHg Competition. 

(Continued from page 427.) 

Middle Division (age» from 14 to 18). 

[ N l4iis Division the total niimher of eoni- 
|)etitors >va-s 1,207, iniule up as follows: 
for En^rland, 1,(K)4; Scotland, 117 ; li-eland, 
40; Wales, 23; (’anada. 8; .lersoy, 3; 
(luernsey, 2; IhivlMidos, 2; Trinidad, 1; 
( 'ape T<)wn, 1 ; France, 2 ; Isle of Man, 1 ; 
Tasmania, I ; (lerniany, 2. 


Our Award is as follows :— 

Prize—One Guinea. 

Reginald Marvin (aged 17), Harthain House, Rydc, 
Isle of Wight. 

CERTIFICATES. 

[The names arc arranged approximately in order of 
merit. J 

Harry Romekil Bensa, 9, Heathinnds, Manor Park, 
Essex. 

William (.'oodacre Orton, 14, Newtown street, 
Leicester. 

William McIntosh, 180, Albert Road, Jarrow-on- 
T>nie. 

Frederick M . Mansfield, 131, Heiningford Road, 
Barnsbur)'. N. 

Frederick .John Ford, 6, Canonbur>- Street, Essex 

R(»ad. 

Theoih^rk La noton Hurry, 119, Charles Street, 
ArlMMir Square, Ixmdon, K. 

Edwin .Iohn (rREKNE, 3, Charlwood Place, Pimlico, 
s.w. 

EKNF.ST Ingham King, The College, Gildersonie, 
Leeds. 

Richard Houghton, ITie College, (iildersome, 
Leeds. 

Reginald Clark, ll, Strode Road, Dames Road, 
Forest Gate, K. 

"William Kkllock, f), Albert Drive, Crosshill, Glas¬ 
gow. 

Alfred H. Maguire, Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast. 

Fred. C. Brown, Francis M. Weldon. .Iamks 
Cowan, Rokf.kt Carlisle. D. F. Thomi'son, 
David D. Reid, S. W. Ander.sox. William Mar¬ 
tin, .Tohn M. Andrew.s, Harry G. Mathews, 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 

.\RTHUR Henry Bailey, O, Bui-ghley Road, London, 
N.w. 

Henry H. Danger, Sutton Mallet, Bridgwater. 

Frederick Henry Manning, 12, Cobden Road. 
Brighton. Sufl.sex. 

Herbert Howard, Fir Cottage, Norbury Mt>or. near 
Stockport, Cheshire. 

Reginald Warren Waters, 86, Victoria Dwellings, 
Clerkenwell Road, K.C. 

Henry Andrews. 21, Back Street, Gainsborough. 

Ernest Allen, WaiTington House, Dnppass Hill, 
Croydon, Surrey. 

Percy Allen, WaiTington Iloinie, Dnppass Hill, 
Croydon, Siirrey. 

Willia.m Henry Smith, 114, Bartholomew Street, 
Leicester. 

Thomas Edwaud Slaughter, “Gairlocli," Alex ol¬ 
der Road, Rending. 

Frederick Warburton, Wnlton Street, West Brom¬ 
wich. 

David Gil.moke, 27, We.st Portland Street, Troon, 
Ayrshire, X.IL 

William .Tames Wakrkll. 19. Cavendish Buildings, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, W.C 

Arthur T Ledbetter, 3.''i, Houghton Terrace, 
Meadow Road, Lced". 

David Smith Palk, Ix>ngfleet, Poole, Dorset. 

albert clement Harmvr, Apaley Villa, Ciren¬ 
cester. 

Edgar .John Pickford, 2), Boston Street, Hyde, 
liOar Miincliester 

W'alter :Midglky RfmEiiT.SHAW, Belmont House, 
StocksJiridge, near SheflieM. 

Albert F.. cooper, 1, Dirchcll Terrace, St. ^lar- 
garet’s H«*ad, llanwcll. 

Russell Pavne, School House, Weston Loiigville, 
>'orwich. 

Walter Samuel Wilbraham, 35, Jamaica Streor. 
Commercial Road, E. 

Frank A, Robin.son, 130, Alexandra Road, Moss 
Side, near Manchester. 

Henry Ja.mks Baker, 2, Fonthill Roid, Finsbury 
Park, 1..4>ndon, N. 


Boy’^ Owi) 


CHARLES Edwin Tattersall, 21, Westgate, Ripon, 
Yorkshire. 

Walter Gieve, 16, Roslyu Terrace, Redhuul, 
Bt istol. 

Herbert Browning Button, 8, Sunny Park Ter¬ 
race, Fakeiiham. 

IlAitoLD William Goodman, 88, Hngley Road. Edg- 
baston, Birmingham. 

CHARLES George Robson Marriott. 9. Maismore 
Teimce, I.eyton Siinare, Peckham Park Road, s.E. 

Irnest Watts, r»4. Sandgate Road, Folkestone. 

Thomas .Tohnson Hall, care of F. J.C. Cope, Es«|., 
Insurance Broker, Victoria Street, DerJiy. 

Lilian Thomas, 86, Dartmouth Rornl, Forest Hill. 

Robert Howard Russel, All Saints’ School, Blox- 
bam, near Banbury, Oxon. 

William Tarrance Millar, 76. Raglan Place, 
Partiek, near Glasgow, 

ARTHUR Nf.WALL, 64, Wharton Road, Wharton, 
Winsford, Cheshire. 

CHARLES Thomas Moon, 28, Clmrrington Street, 
Oakley Sriuare, London, N.w. 

I^ERiNA Anne Be van, Park House, Herbert Road, 
Birmingham. 

James Lavery, 14, Market Square. Antrim, Ire¬ 
land. 

Frederick Travers Campbell, 276, King street, 
Hammeremith, W, 

Benjamin John Boulter, 62, Surrey Row, Black- 
friare Road, London, s.E. 

Albert John Simms, Sandrock Villa, 19, Sonthftelds 
Road, Wandsworth, S.w, 

Hugh Graham. 21, Rock Lane, Rock Ferry, Birken¬ 
head. 

Thomas O. Speed, Clarence Terrace, Matlock Biith, 
Derby. 

H. E. Ibbs, 5, Rendlesham Road. Lower Clapton. 

Pfrcival Norman Julian Rowi.and, 17, londtm 

Rond, CAntcrl)ury, Kent. 

Frederick Chahles Augustus Blanchard, 4, 
Caulfield Road, Peckham, Lomhm, s.K. 

Herbert Wood. 7, Mervan Rond, Brixton, s.W'. 

Ernest John gasper, The Schools, Farnhnm. 

John William Inns, ll, Tattenlown Place, Mnswell 
Hill, N. 

Charles McIntosh, 9, Wellington Street, Betiford. 

Frederic Pearce, 117, Malmeshury Road, Bow, e. 

H. McLean, East London Soap Works, Bow. 

Jesse Hickman, 35, Fairfield Bt)ad, Bow, e. 

Syi>nev Mostyn Herbert, 95, Peascod Street, 
Windsor, Berks. 

Henry Frood Whittitt, Ballionsie'I'crrace, Perth, 
Scotlainl. 

Arthur James Cole, 2, Mc.mt Ash Road, Sydenham 
Hill, s.E. 

Reginald Hann, Westhall Villa, Westhall Road, 
Forest Hill. 

John Allan Y'oung, 25, Shandon Street, North 
Merchiston. Edinlinrgh. 

John Aj^tin, 65, Aire View Terrace, Kirkgate, Ship- 
ley, Yorks. 

William Vickers Haviland, 13. Upper Plullimore 
Phu^e, Kensington, w. 

Charles Fry, 39, Upper High Street, Taunton. 

Ernest William Boote, 21, Pence Street. H.auley. 

John Wilson, 3, Summerfleld Plaice, Leith Links, 
Leith. 

Bruce Augustus Joynes, 76, Gloucester Street, 
Cirence.ster. 

Thom.vs George Faldo, 44, King William Street, 
Greenwich, s.E. 

William Arthur Bennett, 18, East Dudley street, 
Winsford, Cheshire. 

Charles Ernest Fenton, 47, High Street, Broms- 
grove. 

Arthur Attack, 30, Hood Street, Kettering Road, 
Northampton. 

Robert Haworth Haydock. 21, Crown street, 
Choi ley, Lnnenshire. 

Eli/abeth Rose Oswald, 8C, Ulverton Road, Dal- 
kev, CO Dublin, Ireland, 

Eiovin Handley Greely, 99, Upland Road, Fast 
Dulwich. s.K. 

(’iiAKi.Ks Edwin Young, *23. Whitechapel Road, k. 

Herbert Pkntin, 7, St. Leonard’s Terrace, Wey- 
moulh, Dorset. 

LewL' Reeks. 6, Thames View, Hurst Road, East 
Midesey, .>urrey. 

Evan W. Fife, 75, .Academy Street, Inverness. 

Frank Wyatt 105. Albany Street, Regent s P.irk. 

CHARLES James Jones, ‘2, Cross Hill, Shiewshnr.v. 

W. K. Lee. 6, Gloucester Place, Greenwic h, Kent. s.K. 

ARTHUR Edwin Tidcombk, School House, Wraxall, 
BnsKd. 

Samuel Edward Y'aknall, 53, Cattell Road, Bir¬ 
mingham. 

CHARLES Heims, Oakfield Lodge, P.ickley. Kent. 

William Henry White, 67, Herbert Road, Small 
Heath, Birmingham. 

(To be cotUinued.) 



Chorister. —Hope soon to he aide to give an Illus¬ 
trated article covering the whole subject. 

Working Man’s Son.—T he best course would he to 
pass through one of the many Nonconformist col¬ 
leges connected with the various ilenominatioiis. 
As a typical rule of admission is that all candidates 
should have been active w'orking meinliera of a 
church for some time, and should have given ilia- 
tlnct proof of preachlug ability, very few candi¬ 
dates are admitted before eighteen years of age. 

F K.—Y’es : our publisher can supply all the parts 
of V'ol. VIII. yon ask for. 

Pickwick.— Y’es: yon can get Part 81 at our office, 
or by order through your hookseHer. 

Only a Girl.— why not secure the B. O. p. Annual 
in which it appenrs? 'J’his, with all its varied 
contents, costs little more than would the story 
alone if reprinted. 

G. D. G. W.—A book on Indoor occupations or 
amusements for lioys will shortly appeal- in our 
“ Boy’s Own Bookshelf” series. 

W. E. G.—1. We have no coloured plates left of 
Vol. I. 2. We have found that the majority of our 
readers prefer the luiiforin style of cover of our 
•'Annuals” The present cover was designed by 
Mr R U. Woodville. who has done so much work for 
the Oueen lately. 3. We cannot negotiate the sale 
of your numliers of the earlier v«dnmes, hut pro- 
biVily yon could reatlilv find purchasers through, 
lay, the “Exchange snd Mart.” 

W. H.—For photography read the articles by Captain 
Abney, F.U.S., in oiir back numbers. 

I). S. J.—To get the liack iinmliers you mention from 
our publisber would cost )ou exactly the puJdished 
price, ami that you can calculate for youi-sclf. 

Ignoramus. —1. 'I’he ogg which you send was a good 
deal damaged in transit, but appears to lie that of 
H spotted fiycatcher. 2. Refer to hack numbers. 
3. The moth is a Herald (Gonoptera libatrix). 

Snow* Flake.—S ee a doctor. It may be only tem¬ 
porary. 

Charles.— At Boulton and Paul’s, Norwich. 

G. Black.— 1. Read our paper in hack numbers on 
Taxidermy. ‘2 Tumbler pigeons best to begin 
witli. 

Snooz — AH finches are seed birds. No, do not give 
K. N. Tame by geiitlencbs and kindness. 

Collie.— Wash with Spratt’s Soap, once a week. It 
kills fleas and keeps the coat sweet. 

Jackdaw*.— Oct very young, and give them Hlierty 
from the beginning. Don’t cut a wing at all. If 
yon do they have no chance .against cats. We 
tame starlings to fly ahout with us out of doors. 

Snake charmer.—A harmless ringer snake. 

Linnet.—D o not give hemp-seed constantly to any 
bird. 

Q. G.—Cut canaries’ claws with scissors. Mind t<> 
catch and hold the bird carefully, and <lo not cut 
too deep. 

Aeronai t. Give your fowls meat scraps, and not 
much meal or com. They are too fat to lay. 











AN ALGERINE STORY 


Bv R. M. B A L L A N T V N E, 

Author of**The Prairie Chief,” ^^Txoice Bought,” etc., etc. 

CHAPTER y.\l.—{c(JlltinU4'd.) 

To say truth, | By that time Sommers and his 
jy the way in daughter had ov ertaken tlie party. As 
■ regard w ere ' they all proceeded silently along the 
changing the road, wonder ing how the matter would 
ter had ever end, they obser'anl a figure, like that 
old Dane and of a female, glide, as it were, out , 
ho had been of the darkness, and, taking Peter ; 
le with him- quietly by the arm, walk along with ; 
him. 

all oh dem. Impelled by curiosity, Foster went • 
Hole your forward and looked into her face. | 

cornin’ to de , “ Angelica ! ” he exclaimed, in sur¬ 
prise. I 


“ Ob course ! ” answered her husband 
for her, “you don’t suppose de wife ob 
Peter de Great would let Geo’ge Foster 
go away widout coinin’ to de boat to see 
him ott P' 

Ere the middy could recover from his 
astonishment the part^ came suddenlj^ 
upon a small cavern in which a light 
glimmered. At its entrance lay a boat, 
and beside it, engaged in putting it to 
rights, were Brown and his three com¬ 
panions—the two British tars and the 
Maltese seaman. 
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Tl\e Soy’^ Own 


“ Is all right?” asked Brewn, in a low 
voice, as they approached. 

“ All right,” answered Peter. 

“ Now, Geo’ge, you go in.” 

The middy entered the cave, and 
U'ith, if possible, increased surprise, he 
found Ben-Alimed standing there ! 

“ ^'ou are astonished, my friend,” said 
tlie Moor with a gentle smile, as he 
extended his hand. 

“1 am indeed,” returned the middy, 
heartily grasping and warmly shaking 
it, “ but I .am also rejoiced that T have 
the opportunity—which I ha<l not 
hoped for—of thanking you for all your 
great kindness to me in time past— 
especially for this crowning act.” 

“ You have not to thank me,” returned 
the Moor, “ you have to thank the little 
English girl; ” os he spoke he made a 
graceful motion of the hand towards 
Hester, who, with her father, entered 
the cave at the moment. “Little Hester 
lias taught me—not by word but by 
example—the gi*and lesson of your 
Christian Scriptures, that a man should 
do to others what he would have others 
do to Jiim. I have resolved to keep no 
more slaves, and, as a first step, 1 now 
set you all free ! ” 

“ God’s blessing rest on you for that, 
sir,” said Hugh Sommers, stepping for¬ 
ward and grasping the hand that Foster 
had relinquished. “Have you, then, 
forsaken the faith of Mohamm^ and 
adopted that of Christ ? ” 

“Be not over curious,” said the Moor, 
r(*provingly. “ Sufficient for you to 
know that fresh water ca.inot spring 
from a salt fountain. ^ We must not 
waste time. The boat is in the wat<*r 
by this time. Farewell. Kiss me niy 
child. We may not meet again on earth, 
but—we shall certainly meet lier-e- 
after ! ” 


Hester, who saw the Moor assume all 
shapes and siises through the tears that 
filled her eyes, ran to nim, and, throw¬ 
ing her arms round his neck gave him a 
hug that made even her father jealous. 

“No\v, away, all of you,” cried Ben- 
Ahmed, when lie was released, ** and 
may the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Ja(!ob go with you.” 

I While he was yet speaking the clatter 
j of liqrs(?s’ hoofs in the distance was 
heard. Instantly the pai-ty made for 
' the boat. Tliere was no time for last 
I adieux. Ben-Ahmed helped to shove 
off the boat and bundle them in. 

“You will hear pistol-shots,” he cried, 

1 “but fear not for me. My horse can 
outrun the best in .tVlgiers. I will only 
fire to decoy them away. Farewell! ” 
He ran up into the slirubbei-y that 
bordered the road, and next minute the 
sound of liis horse’s fe(;t \vas lieard in 
the distance, as the IxKit skimmed 
swiftly out to scii under the poweriul 
impulse of its stalwart crew. 

A few minutes later and, .os tlic ^foor 
had prophesied, pistol-sliots w’ere lieard 
onshore. From tne sound they appeared 
I to come from a short distance in the 
I interior of the land, but musket-shots 
were also heard among them, and from 
* the Hashes oil the ^^ach it became 
! evident that the Moor had not succeeded 
' in turning all their pursuers off the scent 


—a fact which was further illustrated 


I by the skipping of a musket ball close 
past the boat. 

Just then it struck George booster 
that Peter the Great and his wife were 
seated beside him. 

“ Hallo, Peter ! ” he exclaimed ; “ how 
are you and Angelica to get on shore ? ” 
“We’s not coin* on shore at all, 

Geo’ge.” 

“ \Vhat do you mean, PoLer ? ” 


“I means what I says. De fact is, 
Geo’ge, dat I’s ^me to de conclusion 
dat 1 couldn’t lib widout you. Ange¬ 
lica’s ob de same ojjinioii, so we’s m^e 
up our Bpinds, wid massa’s purmission, 
to go wid you to ole England. W ’s 
all goin’ tqgidder, Geo’ge. Ain’t da 
jolly?” 

“ But how can we ever get to England 
in a small boat like this ? ” asked the 
iiMddy, in much anxiety, for in the 
hurry and excitement of the s^rt the 
difficulty had not occurred to him. 

“ No fear about that, sir,” answered 
Brown, who pulled the bow oar ; “ we 
ain’t sucli fools as to make the voyage 
in a cockle-shell like this! The boat 
b’longs to a i)rivateer as is owned by a 
friend o’ mine, an’the wessel s layin’off 
an’ on waitin’ for us.” 

“ There she goes! ” said one of the 
sailors. “ Look out! ” 

As he spoke a large schooner loomed 
up against the dark sky, and was hailed. 
A grufl’ voice replied. Another moment 
the siiils flapped, suid the boat was tow¬ 
ing alongside. Our middy was first to 
leap on deck—and not without a pur¬ 
pose in view, for he was thus in a posi¬ 
tion to hand up the passengers. 

“Do you forgive me, Hester?” he 
whispered, liumbly, as he stooped to 
gi-asp her little hand. 

“ 1 forgive you ! ” slie whispered, tim¬ 
idly, as riie passed liiin, and was led by 
. her father into tlie vessel’s cabin. 

That night two of the swiftest of the 
piratical war-vessels were seen to warp 
out from the Mole and put to sea, but 
long before the land breeze filled their 
peaked sails the privateer was cleaving 
her way, homeward-bound, through the 
dark waters of the Mediterranean. 

I {To bt continued.) 
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( HAPTKK rv.—MIDDIES ON SHORE IN “ VE OLDEN TIMES. ”* 


*‘plooD-BYF, young master ; gofxI-l»yo. 

VJ I know you’ll do your duty, and 
serve your king and country while you 
fear the Lord, afore whom. Master 
Dick, you knows, we ll all have to pass 
muster.” 

Willie Dick heartily shook one f)f 
Harry's dry and honiy'hands, the other 
was rapidly drawn across liis eyes. 

“ I didn't think as how I’d ever slied 
another tear in life. But there, I 
mustn't keep you. Gome and see us 
ill if you can spare a day’s leave VH.‘fcM-(} 
you go. W’on’t you ? ” 

“ That I will ! ” said Dick, who was 
more affected at parting with the gocxl 
old seaman than he could havebelievecl 
to 1 k^ possible. 

I shall pass over the parting of pot>r 
Dick witli his mother and sisters. 

It was all so sudden, for our young 
hero had been looking forward to weeks 
c£ rollicking fun and feasting. 

And what did this sudden departure 


mean ? W'hy, that is a question that 
just then even the C-aptain himself 
could only guess the answer to. He 
Iiad been commanded by the Lords of 
the Admiralty to join his ship at once, 
and prepare for sea forthwith. 

* * * * 

Travelling in his own carriage, in 
which there was room enough for both 
middies, and changing horses once on 
the road, Captain Dawkins made good 
progress, and all arrived siife and sound, 
though late in the evening of the day 
I they liad started. 

I Next morning he boarded his ship— 
; the Blazer. 

Dick was permitted to remain on 
shon^ pending the arrival ot liis sca- 
1 chest—which, by the way, was by no 
I means the bulky and bt*a.utifully-titted 
piece of furniture wliich middies of 
18S8 own. 

“ You can stop with your fiueiid,” tlie 
Captain said to Peniston ; “ I dare say 


his Majesty’s navy will survive your 
absence for a day or two. But take 
care of liiin, he is not so old as you.” 

He was riglit, for young Faiirax had 
the advantage of three years at leasts 
but he was not an inch taller, and, if 
anything, he was more spare in build 
than Dick. 

“ What shall we do ? ” .said tlie latter 
wdien the Captain had shoved off' and 
was making the best o ’ his way towards 
tlie tine old frigate that lay bobbing 
and tossing about in tlie oiling—t’oi*, 
remember, there was no breakwater in 
those days, and when a breeze blew 
up the Channel the ships had to ride it 
out as l>est they might. 

“CHi,” said Peniston, “Pil tell you 
what I propose—let us go and oi'der a 
good dinner, and tlien take a w'alk to 
get up a tliorough fliree-deck appe¬ 
tite, for, mind you, hul, it will be liard 
tfick with us soon—Ixiiled tea, rancid 
blitter, and salt pork, or junk. I make 




a point of having a good spread when¬ 
ever I go on shoi’e.” 

“ Good tactics.” 

“Yes, and here is the Plough and 
Whistle, we can’t do better; tarniers 
come here, and I like this plaoe better 
than your regular shipshape navy inn. 
You won’t meet your betters here, and 
the tack is chip-chop.” 

Peniston noticed Dick’s blank stare. 
He looked precisely as you or I would, 
reader, if any one were talking to us in 
Russian or “ Haythin Chinee.’^ 

“ Oh, I can see you don’t know what 
1 mean by our betters.” 

“ Something to do with gambling, 1 
suppose ” said Dick. 

“Not a bit of it; I mean your supe¬ 
rior officers. There are such a lot of 
these on board a vessel like the Blazer. 
In fact, almost every officer is superior 
to us poor little mites of middies, 
either by the niles of the service, 
or because he takes it on him to be so. 
Why, there is the doctor’s mate, now, 
not half so good as you or I; but he 
i-ules, king and priest, in our mess.” 

“ Does he, indeed ! why, I’d order him 
to— ’ 

“ Ha, Iia, ha ! not so fast, Dick, lad. 
Why, our doctor’s mate is a great big 
cliap, with hair in his whiskers long 
•enough to hang hawks or snare rabbits. 
But here comes the landlord.” 

“ Good morning, gentlemen both,” 
said the obsequious functionary. 

“ I’ve seen you before, I think, sir,” 
he added, glancing at Peniston, and 
allowing his right eyelid to collapse for 
a moment in a very knowing kind of 
way. 

“ Hush ! ” said Peniston, with a hur¬ 
ried glance around. That can you 
give us for dinner? Something nice. 
We are precious hungry, that is, you 
know, we intend to be so in about 
three hours’ time.” 

“ Ha, ha ! ” laughed the landlord. 
“Well, young gentlemen, your l»est 
plan is to leave it all to me. Depend 
upon it I’ll do my best.” 

“ The little green parlour, then, over¬ 
looking the bay, and a bottle of sack.”* 

Tlie Doys strolled leisurely away, tra¬ 
versing a long street, the pavements of 
which were muddy enough, the snow 
being trodden into blackest slush by 
the hurraing feet of redcoats and blue¬ 
jackets, for these were stirring times ; 
and for every two civilians one met 
there were three men who were sworn 
to serve their “ king and country.” 

They soon turned sharp off to the 
right, and ascended the hill called the 
Hoe, where, after strolling about an 
hour, and receiving no little banter and 
chaff from the comely maids and 
matrons, w'ho w'ere spre^ing out their 
washing to catch the sunshine, seated 
themselves at last in a quiet comer. 

Out in the Sound, or bay, many ships 
were riding, of all classes, from the 
great liner to the saucy Government 
cutter; boats passed to and fro laden 
with stores, with armed men, or liberty 
men, while buraboats glided about 
everywhere. 

There was only just a ripple on the 
sea, and its wavelets sparlded in the 
sun’s rays like chips of polished steel. 

* Sack tras a light kind of Spanish sherry. I'he 
use of wine was far too prevalent in these old days 
in the service. Middles know better now.- g. a. 
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“ By the bye,” said Dick, “ you didn’t 
finish telling me about your doctor’s 
mate.'’ 

“ Well, I’ve told you how he rules 
supreme. He is a tall, six-foot, raw- 
boned Scot. He says his proper place, 
if doctors had their rights, would be the 
wardroom, and that he is only kept in 
the gunroom for the same reason that 
big guns are ‘ kecpit in fimbro ’ Castel, 
just tae overawe the populace.’ ” 

“ And he does ? ” 

“That he does. Little Barry Hewitt 
reported him to the first lieutenant 
once. Barry had been insolent; the 
doctor oixlered him out of the gun¬ 
room ; so Barry had to go without 
dinner. Barry’s tender point is his 
stomach, and so, as I said, he planked 
the doctor.” 

“ And what was the result ? ” 

“ Why, the first lieutenant heard both 
sides of the (question, and dismissed the 
cjise. ‘Discipline must be maintained 
ill the gunroom, Mr. Hewitt, and the 
doctor is quite in the right.’ That is 
what the first lieutenant said.” 

“ And so the matter ended ? ” 

“Not quite. The doctor determined 
to make an example of Barry, and just 
two days after the ‘ planking ’ he sent 
for him to come to the sick-bay. We 
were lying at Portsmouth then, and, 
mind you, Barry had friends on shore, 
which m^e what followed come far 
harder on the little man. 

“ ‘ Oh, Mr. Hewitt,’ said the doctor’s 
mate—the chief surgeon was on leave, 
by the way—‘I sent for you for your 
own good. You maun ken that as the 
doctor, and oldest gentleman in the 
mess. I’m responsible for your health. 
I’ve noticed that you’re sufferin’ fi*om 
a chronic cou^, a stomachic catarrh 
or influenza. Dinna be alairmed, Mr. 
Hewitt, a week or two on the list will 
mak’ ye as richt as rain.’ 

“‘But really, doctor — really, sir,’ 
began poor Hewitt. 

“The surgeon’s mate, Sandy McNab, 
as we call him behind his back, took 
no notice ; he only addressed the sick¬ 
bay-man as follows : 

“ ‘ A bit mustard poultice to the root 
o’ the stomach, a bliie-and-col. pill 
before tlie young gentleman goes to bed, 
and the white mixture in the morning. 

“ ‘ Low diet, sir 1 ’ asked the sick-bay- 
man, obsequiously. 

“‘Tol>esure, tobesure. Hisstemach 
is in a terrribly harrrassed condition.’ ” 

“Well,” said Dick, “had I been 
Hewdtt I’d have—” 

“What?” 

“ I don’t know. I haven’t quite made 
up my mind.” 

“ It is just as well,” laughed Peniston 
Fairfax; “ it isn’t a bit of use, I can 
assure you, for little bummers like you 
and me to kick against the pricka or 
the powers that be. The worst or it 
was, as far as Barry was concerned, 
that liis leave was stopped, being on 
the sick list, and the doctor’s mate drew 
his grog.” 

“ And drank it ? ” 

“ What else ? Barry had to pipe 
humble before he got off the list.” 

Dick Trelawney clenched his fist. 

“ It was mean of the doctor,” he-gried, 
“ only such a revenge as a coward would 
take.^’ 

Peniston only laughed again. 



“You’ll meet with meaner things 
than that,” he said, quietly, “befort^ 
you’re a day’s watch in the servi»‘**. 
But, come, let us get a shore-boat nnil 
have a row round the fleet.” 

“ Agreed,” said Dick. 

By the hour the Ixiys got back it was 
dinner-time, and they brought with 
them what they had taken such pains 
to get up—“a three-decker appetite.” 

The dinner was wholesome and ex¬ 
cellent. No made dishes—these were 
considered, at hotels, at all events, only 
food fit for Frenchmen. No, all was 
solid and succulent, so that our boys 
felt themselves to be men before it was 
over, and giants refreshed. 

“Now,” said Peniston, draw your 
chair to the fire, and toast your toes, 
and imagine you are an admiral. Sliall 
I sing you a song ? ” 

“ Oh, by all means.” 

Peniston’s was a sweet treble voice, 
beautifully modulated and full of ex¬ 
pression, as be sang that grand old song 
with its grand old music, 

Black-Eyed Susan. 

All in the Dowiig tlie fleet was moor'd, ' 

The streamers waving in the wind. 

When black-oyed Susan came on board ; 

“ Oh ! where shall 1 my ti ue love find I 
Tell me, ye jolly sailors, tell me true, 

Does my sweet William sail among your crew 'i ’ 

The door had opened very gently as 
he sang, and as he finished the landlord 
advanced and held out a fiddle to 
Peniston. 

“ Will you play the airof that charm¬ 
ing song. Miss ^airface,” he said, with 
a sly smile, “ just as you played it when 
here before, ‘ miss.’ ” 

Fairfax took the fiddle and played 
the tune with such taste as to bring 
te^rs to the landlord’s eyes. In the 
gliding notes, in the weird-like tremolo, 
you seemed to hear Black-eyed Susan’s 
pleading cry, and the sigh of the winds 
through the rigging and cordage. 

“ Thank you very much, miss.” 

The landlord went away as silently 
as he had come, a brighter smile went 
flitting over Peniston’s face, and quivei 
ing round his dark eyes, as he sprang 
nimbly on a chair. 

“ Saturday night at sea,” he cried, ami 
pressing the fiddle under his chin, went 
off into a sailor’s hornpipe, so full of 
gladsoineness and glee, that for the very 
life of him, Dick could not help starting 
to his feet, kicking back the chairs M!id 
indulging in a right good and jojjy 
breakdown. 

You see they were only boys ! 

Ab ! but the fun did not end just 
there. 

“Now,” cried Peniston, “open tlie 
window right up, and I’ll show you 
something you never saw before. 

“ Now you lean out of the window to 
show the uniform, and look as umon- 
ceriied as possible. I’ll stand belli!id 
you and play.” 

The window looked out upon a Ktr*‘ct 
quite free of wheel traffic, down towards 
a jetty, and then away seawards. 

“ One minute, Miss Fairfa x,” .said t in*, 
landlord, “If you please, I’ll join \\itli 
my flute.” 

And so he did. 

In less time than it takes me to toll 
it, there was a listening crowd looking 
up at the window, chiefly sailors. 





As hefore, tlie music was slow and 
)laiiitive at first, hut presently the 
andlord and Peiiiston exchanged sig¬ 
nificant glances, and the music cliaiiged 
too, from the sad to the madly merry. 

A ring was formed at once, and half 
a dozen sailors, at least, throwing oft 
tlieir jackets, went at it “tooth and 
nail,” so to speak, and kept the horn- 
])ipe up^till the music suddenly stopped, 
and the window was closed. Then they 
waved their caps in the air, and gave 
three cheers for the King and “for all 
such jolly middies ; heaven bless and 
prosper them.” 

There was no mistake about it, the 
British tar of those days could dance, 
and before this tale is finished 1 hope to 
j)rove that he could fight as well. 

“ Peniston,” said Dick, as soon as the 
landlord ha<l once more retired, “ I have 
noticed, with some surprise, that our 
worthy host has more than once ad- 
dres.sed you fis Miss Fairfaee ; ma}' I ask 
the reason ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied his companion wdth a 
smile, “ but thereby liangs a tfile.” 

“ A tale cried Dick. “ Oh ! I am all 
ready, and just i’ the vein to listen to a 
story.” 

“ Well, draw your chair up to the 
fire once more. That’s it.” 

“Young though I be,” Peniston be¬ 
gan, “Pve had a good many queer expe¬ 
riences since T joined the .service, and 
what I am going to tell you alx'ut is 
one of them. It is little more than a 
year ago, either, that I gained it. 

“ I’m not wery tall, you know, Dick, 
but if you .sfiw me dres.sed in female 
mufti, you would .say I imule a very 
tidy little hiss indeed.” 

“But why do you dress in female 
mufti, as you call it ?” 

“ Listen, and I’ll tell you. Last year, 
before our ves.sel wjis ordered away to 
join the Channel fleet, and when there 
was not much doing on shore, only an 
occa.sional dance or a game .at ball, our 
wardroom fellows determined toget uj) 
an entertainment to kill the time. Of 
course, tlie gunroom went heart and 
hand with them, and there were jilenty 
of good characters to be found fore ward 
as well as aft. Our company was all 
formed at last, and, by your leave, I had 
the honour of being placed for the part 
of Black-eyed 8us.an. 

“ There was plenty to do now for a 
whole month, and, what with making 
and fitting of dresses, scene-painting, 
reading, and reliearsing, we none of us 
thought the time long till the eventful 
day came round. 

“Tlie Hite of the public here were in¬ 
vited off, and, upon the whole, I think 
things went on swimmingly, and I had 
me honour to be recalled .again .and 
ag.ain. 

•* Now at this time the Blazer ha])- 
j)ened to be short-handed ; we could 
not get volunteers very readily, .so we 
were obliged to make volunteers—in 
other worcl.s, to impress men. We had 
a gang on shore for this purnose, com¬ 
manded by Old Bluebeard, a lieutenant 
by rank, but mostly employed on land 
on special service—coastguarding, and 
worse. He is not a b.ad f(dlow at heart, 
I Iielieve, and excellent spirited com¬ 
pany at table, wliere lie can spin the 
queerist yarn.s, and lias the happy 
knack of making everybody laugh. 
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“ Why is he called Bluebeard ? Oh, 
for this rea.son : as he often goes in 
di.sgui.se, his hair is closely cropped, and 
he shaves every morning of his life, but 
for all that the blue ground of his beaid 
is alw.ays visible. 

“Old ]k B.—as the Blazers call him— 
w.as one of our entertainment audience, 
and he told me the first night he was de¬ 
lighted witli niv ‘impersonification ’ (his 
own word) of Black-eyed Smsan. 

“ Well, our fun ran a week, then a 
benefit was given in the town for 
sailor.s’ widows—.and there will soon 
be lots of them, Dick, if .all the news 
is true. 

“There w.os a supper immediately 
afterwards, at which we all appeared 
in our ch.aracter garb. 

“ Ovei- their wine some of our officers 
got to biintering Old B. B. about his 
want of succe.ss in completing our crew. 

“ B. B. took the chaff quite good- 
naturedly ; he is very determined in 
fight, but jio one ever saw him in a 
bad temper. 

“ ‘ Look here. Lieutenant Spencer,’ he 
said, .after a p.ause—he was addressing 
our first Luff, you know—‘look here, I 
have a plan, if you’ll go in for it.’ 

“ ‘ Anything in reason ’ 

‘‘ ‘ Well, you want some youjig fi’esh 
b^jod, don’l you 1 ’ 


“ ‘ Ten to fifteen of that sort would 
suit.’ 

“ ‘ Bight! I know where to find a 
few at least. Know more .about mill- 
dams and Hails than blue-water and 
boarding-pikes.’ 

“Must the thing, if they’re young.’ 

“‘^lere lads, or litfle over, but 
strong, hardy, liealthy, with teeth like 
b.adgers.’ 

“ ‘ Bravo ! What’s your plan ? ’ 

“ ‘ Leave all that to me^ said B. B., 
with a wink ; ‘ only lend me Susan, 
here.’ 

“ ‘ You can h.ave her,’ laughed our 
lieutenant. ‘You'll take care of the 
young woman, and brin^ her sfifely 
back, won’t you ? We can t .spare Sue.’^ 

“It was (luite evident, Dick, that 
.some plan of imnressing men was to 
be formed by Old Bluebeard, in which 
I was to figure nolem voletis. I wasn’t 
quite well ple.ased at not being con¬ 
sulted ; but, as 1 considered it would 
be all for the good of the service, and 
perhaps a capital lark, I said nothing 
against it. 

“Three days afterwards Bluebeard 
came on board. 

“ Stir the fire, Dick, and I’ll tell you 
the finish of my .strange .adventure ; 
I’m just coming to the best of it.” 

{To be continued.) 
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now let 

us turn to the young Karl, who, ac¬ 
cording to the then accredited predic- 
tion.s, was the chosen of Heaven, the 
future king of Old G.aul, the i)redestined 
founder of the French nationality 
In these times there were Aquita- 
niaiLs, and Neustrians, .and Burgun- 
di.ans, and other branches into which 
the gi-eat German people had been 
divided, and the Land of these German- 
speaking Franks w.as known as France, 
but there was no French nation. He 
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CHAPTER III. 

who was to be the first to reign only 
between the ^leuse and the Loire, .and 
form a kingdom separate from the Ger¬ 
man emj)ire, and substitute the tongue 
of the conquered peoples for that of his 
ancestors, was this Karl, or Charles, as 
the French now call him. 

But Karl was then only a boy—a boy 
brought up by an old man and a woman 
who.se only care had been to secure his 
frail exi.stence against the hatre^d that 
thre.atened it—a boy of whom the rough 
school of iulversity might i^erhaps make 



The day lie was taken away a pri¬ 
soner from Aachen was his fifteenth 
biHliday. 

He was tall and well built, his head 
was a good one, and his look at times 
wj\s keen enough, but in the delicacy of 
his features, the childish carelessness of 
his walk, and the chann that distin¬ 
guished him, there was sometliing efle- 
minate, something of sleepiness, which 
recalled the youth of the last Merovin¬ 
gians. Perhaps it was this that saved 
his life. If the jealous eyes of his 
brothers had detected a future rival 
beneath his inoflensive exterior, Lothar 
at least would not have spared him. 

Even as it was, the monarch desired 
his death, and had not scrupled to order 
those who took the boy to the monastery 
of Prum to bring it about. 

In the Merovingi.an times the sen¬ 
tence would have been executed with¬ 
out pity, as numerous examples show. 
But manners had now altered for the 
better; and, I>esides, Count Robei-t, 
Berthold the Prison, and Guilhem 
Duplessis were following the escort 
step by step, and watching its Slightest 
movement with indefatigable energy. 
So the journey was accomplished with¬ 
out adventure, and at the close of the 
eighth day Prum was reached. 

To-day Prum is a small town in 
Rhenish Pru.s.sia ; then it was a group of 
a few huts scattered in the woods on 
the banks of the river of the same name, 
which is an aftluent of the Suze. Close 
by the stream, on a .site as picturesque 
as it was fertile, and not far from the 
old city of Treves, Saint Benedict had 
hiniselt, in 721, founded the mighty 
abbey which Pepin had enlarged in 760, 
and in which that king’s great-grand- 
.son, Lothar, was a century later to bury 
his too tardy remorse. 

The first convents, or rather domerien 
—houses of the Lord—were really agri¬ 
cultural colonies. A wide extent of 
land was enclosed in a mere fence that 
owed its whole strength to the respect 
and faith of the surrounding people. 
But during the anarchy of the seventh 
century the violence of the new order 
of things in Europe broke its way 
into these peaceful dwelling-places ; 
and, as the historian of the time re¬ 
marks, the sanctuaries no longer re¬ 
sounded to the chant of the psalms and 
praises of God, but to the clatter of 
arms and the bark of dogs. Often the 
lord abbot was of the fighting kind, 
busying himself more with the battle 
and the chase than with his ecclesiasti¬ 
cal duties, and turning his house of 
prayer into a regular fortress, with 
massive walls and lofty battlements. 
And this had been the civse at Prum. 

Under Charles the Great there had 
been a reformation. Quiet and order 
returned to the monasteries. But in 
view of the return of the evil days the 
fortifications were retained, and finished 
where they had been begun. The abl>ey 
that was to be Karl’s prison had been 
chosen for this very reason. And when 
across the wild plain the boy looked 
upon the sombre massive walls of the 
convent,and when thereclosed upon him 
the heavy doors with a men^ioe in their 
clang, he could not restrain his tears. 

“Be calm, my son; fear nothing 
here. This is the house of God,” said 
the abbot. 
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The tone was one of great meekness. 
A noble-looking man was the abbot, 
serious in expression and cold in look, 
but of remarkably handsome features, 
with a complexion of that yellow pale¬ 
ness which age gives to Tuarble. He 
wiis in fact the illustrious Thegan, wlio 
in after years was to wi ite the Life of 
the Emperor Lodwig. 

He was the succes.sor of Eginhard, 
who was suppo.setl to have died two 
years before, and on whose empty 
tomb the Benedictines of Prum each 
evening prayed. For h]ginhard had 
judiciously thought that his influence 
w'ould be greater over his superstitious 
contemporaries if he could bring them 
to look upon him as a sort of protecting 
archangel sent by Heaven to watch 
over the son of Karl the Great. 

Six months before beginning his ^reat 
work, Eginhaixl had i»esolved to die to 
all appearance, and having himself 
chosen his successor, luul liad a secret 
interview with him. 

“Thegan,” said he, “you owe me, not 
only your fortune, but your knowledge 
aiKl your virtue. The moment has 
come when more than ever our cause 
demands that you should obey my 
orders.” 

“ Master,” answered the Benedictine, 
“ you have already imposed on me the 
grievous tiisk of pi*etending to be the 
partisan of Lothar ; and 1 olieyi'd you.” 

“That part,” said the Abbot Egin¬ 
hard, “you must continue, for I foresee 
that it will be useful to our plans, and 
I wish to leave here another self after 
my death.” 

“ After your deatli ?” 

Eginhard tlien explained the plan as 
we know it. 

And that is why the Abbot of Prum, 
in greeting Karl with kind words, had 
said them with a look as of ice and a 
face as of marble. He knew' lie wius 
watched by the commander of the pri- 
.soner’s escort, tlie envoy of Lothar. 

Leaving Karl under guard in the 


must somehow' be led to devote himself 
I to God and receive the tonsure. 

I And the envoy returned to Jiis master 
to report that his mission was happily 
accomplished. 

A year passed by. Karl, who thouglit 
that he w’culd have died of despair, had, 
I thanks to Thegan, regained his courage, 

I and thought only of an early deliver¬ 
ance. In secret the abl)Ot, hel])ed by 
' those of the Thirteen specially charged 
I to watch over the young prince, had 
I done his utmost to develop and train 
his body and his mind. He w\as no 
longer tlie melancholy, bashful boy, who 
had wept as he entered the monastery. 
Not only w’as he a head taller, but he 
was now a bold, high-spirited young 
man, strong in lipib, with prompt and 
resolute bearing, ruddy complexion, 
and a look keen with the fire of youth, 

I and of intelligence and courage. He 
I was now a worthy grandson of Charles 
I the Great. His protectors liad done 
! marvels in the little time, for they 
• feared that their enemies w^ould not 
leave them a long time ; and in this 
they were not mistaken. 

One night the monastery was invaded 
by a body of ti'oops—almost an arm v. 

In command was Ganelon—Ganelon, 

I who had not been killed by Landrik s 
arrow’ ; Ganelon, whose terrible wound 
had at last healed ; Ganelon, who 
doubtless was now to recommence liis 
I fatal w'ork. 

“ I have come for the son of the Em- 
j press Judith,” siiid he to Thegan. 

I “ Where are you goijig to take him ? ” 

I “ To the Empei or Lothar, who will 
I be the arbiter of his fate. Here is the 
I order!” 

j And Ganelon held out a parchment 
sealed with the imperial seal. 

The abbot held it to a lamp to read it 
better. All of a sudden he recognised 
among the caligraphic ornaments that 
surrounded the missive, the form of a 
fantastic bird, that could only liave 
been draw n by the hand of Eginhard. 



Here l» the order.” 


parlour, tliat is, speaking-room, of the He looked at it more closely. The 
monastery, the envoy a.sked for a pri- scratches of the pen bjy^ which the w ings 
vate interview with the abl>ot. And i were represented w’ere in the shape of 
then Thegan was given clearly to un- j Greek characters, undecipherable to all 
derstand that in a year Lodwig’s son , but the learned Benedictine, who read : 
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“ Lot him go, but spp thjit some one 
pops with him/' I 

“ Well! ” said Ganelon, impatient at ! 
the long scrutiny. ^ | 

I am ready to obey,’’ said tlie abbot; 

*' wlien do you go back ? ’’ I 

‘‘To-night. It is the emperor’s ex¬ 
press order.” 

‘‘ Be it .so. T will wake Karl.” 

“ My child,” he said, as he was mak¬ 
ing leady for his departure, “now, 
above all things, you must play the 
part of the ‘ Last of the Merovingians.’ 
You must be the poorest cr(‘ature of a 
prince you can. The man to whom I 
am going to hand you over is your most 
implacable enemy. You must be sutH- 
cient master of yourself to cheat his 
hatred, to send his watch over you to 
sleep, to make him persuade himself 
that you are a we^ikminded baby, of 
whom nothing in the future is to be 
fean*d.” 

I will try, and Heaven will lielp me, 

T dai'e say. But what shall I say m tlie 
tirst place to tliis man ?” 

“ Pretend that you know hardly how 
to mount a hor.se, and refuse decidedly, 
from fear of your life, and‘from dread 
of falling oft’ on the rorul ! ” 

‘‘ But why ? ” 

As the old man was about to reply, 
there was heard the sound of foot.steps i 
in the library, .and from the .staircase | 
vame the suspicious voice of Ganelon, 
who was approaching the door. 

Tlie abbot had only time to embrace 
Kirl. 

Adieu,” said he, clasping him in his ^ 
arms. “Adieu, my king! Adieu, my | 
.son !” 

(ranelon appeared on the threshold. 

“ My young pupil is ready to go with 
you,” said Tliegan. 

Ganelon gave Karl a long, keen look. 

Karl had changed as lie entered ; and 
seemed to have sunk into himself. His 
vacant physiognomy and stupid stare, 
and timid step, would have deceived a 
•shrewder man than Ganelon. 

And Ganelon appeared satisfied. 

Nevertheless, he made Karl pa.ss in 
front of him, but kept the abbot behind 
.so as to cut off all communication be¬ 
tween them. 

And thu.s they reached the outer gate 
of the monastery, v.here Ganelon’s 
troops were .all mustered ready for 
departure. 


D.aj’ was just breaking. j 

A horse was brought to the prince. 
Karl acted his p.art to perfection. He j 
would not mount. 

“ Wh.at ! ” exclaimed Ganelon. “ For- | 
gotten how to ride? Afraid of getting 
on a horse ? A young man of sixteen ! 
and more—a grandson of Ch.arles the i 
Great — afraid of falling off? MTi.at | 
does it mean ? ” 

“I was not ordered to te.ach him ! 
equitation,” .said the abbot with a smile, 

“ but he might, i>erhaps, l>e ])re\ ailed 
upon to venture if his horse’s bridle 
were held by two runners. That is 
how little boys are taught.” 

“ Eh I ” growled G.anelon, who was 
not, on the whole, displeased at this ' 
new exhibition of weakness. “ But I 
have only one horseman with me—and 
we mu.st go at good speed—” 

Before he had finished the .sentence 
two men, almost entirely clothed in 
skins, came through the gate of the 
monastery. Tliey were carrying on 
their .shoulders a great heap of gj^nie. 

“ Here are the runners,” said Thegan, 

“ Fortune h.as sent them to you ! They 
.are my hunters, the lirothers Markam, 
two Saxons, for whom I will an.swer. 
Tliey will not hinder your march, for in 
the cha.se they often outstrip the dogs. 
But perhaps" they will not go with 
you.” 

“ T can rew.ard them Iiandsomely, ' 
said Ganelon, drawing a heavy purse 
from his l>elt. 

“Good,” .said the abbot, “but I must 
l»e your interpreter to them .as they ilo 
not understand a word of your Ian- ; 
guage.” 

The offer was explained to the hunters 
by Thegan, .and they accepted it. And 
then Karl, who h.ad step|)ed .aside 
during the interview, was again brought j 
forward. 

In a few minutes he h.ad been .awk- 
wardl)’ bundlcal up on the horse, luul 
was leaving the convent, looking behind 
at it with tearful eye.s. i 

And in his sorrow he could not help 
murmuring to himself, “ And now I am 
alone! ” 

But a light touch on each knee made 
him turn his head to the runners by 
his side ; and he recognised his friends. 
They were Count Robert and Barthold 
the Frison. 

(To be continued.) 



OUR OPEN COLUMN, 


AN EXAMINATION IN CRICKET. 

Br Frei> Ei>monds. 

mHKr.F. must be a fai^ proportion of the reader* of 
1 the B. O. P. who have, at some tinie or other, 
come in contact with the Oxford and Cambridge 
I»cal Examinations. People are talking of iniprt>ve- 
ments which would render these tests more practi¬ 
cally useful. Sonjesay that living languages should 
be treated by them as if they (the languages) actually 
ncre living, and not as if they were mere gramm.i- 
tical mazes. It would not surprise me to leani that 
this idea was a gotNi one. 

However, Hint is not my present point. WTiy 
should the examination system remain wholly with¬ 
out influence upon cricket ? WouM it not be a good 
thing to choose edevens from tlK«e who could best 
answer well-selected questions on the theory of the 
game? 

A year ago I was flretl witli this conception, and 
the result appeareil in a local “ mag." ; but, if my 
questions arc really helpful, it is a jiity that they 
should blush comparatively unseen, and not attain a 
wider sphere of usefulness through the world-wi<le 
circul.ation of the “ K.»y s Own.” 

Here is a sample paper :— 

ELE-MEXTART. 

(Soe. 1, 2, 11, and 12 muet he attempted.) 

1. If you miss a catch, and somebruly shouts " bnt- 

tertingers!’’ what is the liest thing to do? 

2. Account for the expression, “Playing with .a 

straight bat ” Have you ever seen a V»at which 
was not straight ? 

3. State what you know of the following leading 

cricketers — W. O. C.race, Somerville Gibney, 
F. R. Spotforth, and Paul Blake. 

4 . Wliat is the difference between “wielding tlie 

wilh>w " and “ wielding the birch ’’ ? 

^^'hy are youthful umpires unable to officiate 
without the assistance of a bat ? 

6. When is it lawful to speak of an umpire as “an 

inspiretl idiot"? 

7. What is a “ sticky wicket"? Has it anything to 

do w ith the word “ pitch " ? 

8. What is meant by the “pit'jh” of a ball?" 

Would “oil" serve as a substitute in this 
case? 

0. When .should the hat be employed as a scythe ? 
(N.B.—“ When cutting a ball" is inadmissible 
as an answer.) 

10. Discuss the comparative advantages of “wiuare 

legs" and “round arms" in cricket. 

11. Give the meaning and derivation, where pos¬ 

sible. of the foHowiog :—Len-break, rJiurk-hcr 
up, hoiv’e that} blind tnripe man in, porker, 
ttneak, half-rolUrii, gticker, and slopger. 

12. If you were elected captain of an eleven, and 

your men larkeil alKint while fielding, what 
should you do? 

Advaxcep, 

(Candidates nnist ratiafp the Kxaminer in Xos. 1, 2, 
3. and 4.) 

1. What is the best w ay to play Lohman's bowling, 

and why 1 

2. ^^'ith the above howling, and Pilling keeping 

wicket, you run out and miss a ball. .State 
algebraically your chances of not l>eing 
stumped. (N.B.-^-This may be worked out by 
“practice" if desired.) 

3. If W. G. Grace is in, and well set, what is the 

best way to get rid of him? 

4. A ball is bowled, and the batsman, in playing 

back, hits his wicket and grazes the ball, which 
removes the bails and lauds in the wicket 
keeper 8 hands just as the umpire calls f 

is the batsman out, or is the umpire out? If 
the batsman is out, how is he out, the ball, 
bat, and stumps meeting simultaneously ? 

5. How is it possible to bowl with your head ? 

Has tliis anything to do with the hat trick f 
NN'ork by rule of three. 

6 "The lexiathan batsman drox'e the 'demon' 
into the middle of next week ; but, just when 
every one hoped he had his eye in, he fell to a 
shooter, after a life in the 8lii«." 

Translate the aliove extract Into the xnilgar 
tongue, also into Greek lambics or Bengalee, 
at discretion. 

7. What is the l>est way for n short bowler to get a 
good length ? 

S According to Euclid, a “point" has no magni¬ 
tude ; determine the fraction of a man required 
to cover point. 


w. what is the best way of answering these 
ions ? Take at random No. bin the Elementary 

8. I should attempt it as follows ; 

\ii umpire is something of “ an inspired idiot 
answers an appeal by “ Oh, I wasn t looking. 

[ feel pretty sure it was out." In other 

. f« - ..11_*V>an ton hall* UV 
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»He over, the idi»*cy is evident, >»at the inspiration I 
(necessary in the previoos wonderfol decision) is not 
BO apparent. 

This of oonrse reqnires little research and previous 
stndy, but No. 11 oirords rare scope for tlie student to 
display his abilities. It is so comprehensive that I 
shall }nst single out for treatment the following — 

“ C!huck-her-np." 

Meaning: An expression of Jubilation used wiieti 1 
the lunpire ha:^ given a decision adverse to the bnUs- j 
mao, accompanie<i in modem times by eccentric 
demonstrations with the hall. Derivation : Chnck, 1 
an ancient war-cry; Anglo-Saxon, chock : low Gennan, [ 
fbiril; respectable Gennan, r^ohc ; (cf. Hottentot, I 
c(tuk.} In Heathen Chinese, by a remarkable appHca- j 
lion of Grimm's Low, we find the idea permuted into , 
/H-yah J Hcr-up, or hup, is cognate with hip, de- | 
rired from hep, the initial letters of Ilioromlyina est ; 
perdita, (See Max MUllcr and Mark Twain.) 


CONTENTMENT. 

Come, let us sing a cheerful song; 

Why waste our time in weeping ? 

If days are short, the nights are long,— 
There’s lots of time for sleeping. 

If skies are d.irk and days are drear, 

The snn is somewliere shining ; 

Then take the evil with the good. 

And cease from vain repining. 

Thus let ns show a cheerful face. 

And meet life’s troubles lightly : 

Tlie greatest loss may prove a gain, 

If only token rightly. 

Should danger seem to threaten us, 

Well struggle to defeat it; 

If trouble seems to lie before, 

\Miy should we run to meet it ? 

Then let ns keep a cheerful mind. 

And make oiimehres contented, 

Yonr melancholy people are 
Host snrely half-demented; 

For those who work with might and main 
This life with joy is teeming. 

And only sleepy, nseleas folk. 

Will waste their lives in dreaming. 

W. C. NEWSAM. 


THE B.O.P. CANOE. 

A correspondent writes from Whau Creek, Avon¬ 
dale, Auckland, New Zealand: “T left Rutland 
about five years ago, and I was in doubt then as to 
whether I would be able to procure my valued 
B. O. P. in New Zealand, but it was the first thing 
that caught my eye at the railway bookstall in Dun¬ 
edin (the port 1 landed at). It was also to be found 
in T. M. C. A. and other reading-rooms of that city, 
and.(generally in the liauda of some eager reader. 
Sface coming to Auckland four years ago I find it is 


just as much appreciated here. Avondale is a coun¬ 
try district abont six miles from Auckland, and 
nearly all my nine vuluroes have circulatetl through 
the district, and many is the word of praise I hear 
said In favour of the B. 0. P., the most general one 
)»eing, * Every one can get something to suit him in 
the B. O. P.’ In jrour eighth volume there are In¬ 
structions for making a canvas canoe, and I at once 
determined to attempt one. I succeeded much 
better than 1 thought 1 would, and the canoe is now 
launched, and is (|nlte a success. She is called the j 
Zephyr, and is thirteen feet long, twenty-seven 
inches beam, and twelve inches deep, and is bnilt 
entirely (except the canvas) of Kauri pine. I can 
Ciirry her easily on my shoulder for half a mile or so, 
and she only took a few weeks to bnild. Finding 
her a little shaky, I put on a oue-and-a-half inch 
keel, which keeps her wonderfully steady. I have 
also I^eneflted by the B. O. P. in regard to making a 
pantjigraph, sand-clock, desk, and so forth, to say 
nothing of the stories, which really do one good to 
read them. I miss the Summer ;md Christmas num- ’ 
bers very much. None of the booksellers seem to 1 
get them out, and it is very exjiensive to send home ^ 
for tliem." f 

l 

Another correspondent writes from Bristol, under j 
date of March 6th: -“I followed the instructions | 
given in VoL nn. for making a canvas canoe, and ^ 
find them and the result most satisfactory. I short- | 
ene<l the canoe, so as to be more serviceable on a i 
rapid river (a tributary of the Twee<i). The length | 
all over does not exc<^ ten feet, the breadth being 
the same as that given. I have found that strips of | 
leather, folded and nailed over stem and stem, pre- ; 
vent tlie edges of the canvas from fraying, and alsi* ; 
make those parts perfectly watertight. I have spent , 
many pleasant hours on the deep pools and in the | 
n^id streams, and altogether 1 am most satisfied ! 
with it. It w’eighs a little under forty ponnds, and, 
by patting my head in the well and steadying it with 
my hands, I am able to carry it for at least half a mile 
without much discomfort.'’ 

A Routh Rhields correspondent writes, under date 
of February 29th: “Tw'o years ago a numl>er of 
young men here began to make canvas canoes from 
directions given in the B. O. P. My brother was one 
of their number, and was one of the first to have his 
cauoe completed. It was tliirteen feet long, Iteing 
one foot longer than the model in your excellent 
paper. It was very light, and easy to be paddled, 
and even caj-ried. He used to take it out on the 
river and between the piers in ronghlsh weather, and 
it affords us much pleasure in the summer. It was 
easily made, and is a great success.’* 


A JUBILEE KITE. 

G. H., Forest Gate, sends ns the following : “ I 
have had great pleasure in reading your arti<^ on 
' Kites, and How to Make Them.’ in the B. O. P. As 
you say, kite-fl^ng should not be a restless, worry¬ 
ing sort of affair, and it need not be. I think 1 can 
offer some useful hints to the inexperienced, having 
indulged in the exhilarating pastime during some 
years. The kite I have has been named the * Jubi¬ 
lee,’ and it was flying famously all that day over 


Wanstead Flats, with about a mile and half of string 
out. A singular effect occurred. The kite was fly¬ 
ing nearly fuotng the west; and, owing to the eleva¬ 
tion. the last rays of the sun shone very brilliantly 
upon the paper, though all was dark below. 'I'he 
way the kite is made is as follows: it is a 8<iuare 
kite,'or dininond-shape, five feet six inches, made to 
fold up Into two feet ^nare, which renders it cimve- 
nient to carry any distance. The materials Cf»fct a 
little more than a shilling, and consisted of two latlis 
such as Venetian blinds are made from, without 
knots, and tapered at each end. The hinges for 
folding up are small pieces of linen or holland ; a 
string runs round the four sides to lap the paper 
over and paste to. 'Ihe paper is thin coloured 
paper, lined with common muslin. The hinges are 
secur^ tight with pieces of lath al)ont eight inches 
long and an inch wide, fastened with string. The 
two laths when crossed are fastened in tlie centre 
with an ordinary paper-fastener, which is better 
than string. All the holes are made with a bra<lawl. 
A fringe abont six inches wide pasted round the 
edges of the kite gives it greater buoyancy. This 
kite will rise without effort. Being extremely light, 
it requires very little breeze; indeed, the difficulty 
sometimes Is to let the string ont fast enough w ith- 
out cutting the fingers, and It would be hard w'ork 
to wind in without assistance. The loop is double 
just inside the hinges, as shown In the sketch. It is 
best to nse good twine, as it will last for years if 
waxed, w hich keeps it from wearing away. The tail 
is very sliort and bushy—la, indeed, a piece of wide 
tape, with strips of coloured paper pasted on both 
sides. I had this kite flying all one night, the striug 
pegged down in a gentleman's ground at St. Albans; 
and at the same place, one summer evening, it was 
flying very high, and scores of martins settled along 
the string. I have frequently attached two Chinese 
lanterns to the tail, and at other times suspended 
them from the line with pleasing effect. I should 
mention that a split cane is fastened rotind the back 
of the kite, whidi stiffens the frame. 



THE MASTER OF THE SHELL. 

Bv Talbot Baines Keed. 


S DCSON had not much difficulty in fill¬ 
ing up his list. The sp^ous pretext 
of the post^e-stamps did not delude 
many, but Fdgate’s name "worked won¬ 
ders. 

Felgate had had no intention of 
allowing his name to be used, and wf^ 
indeed in blissful ignorance that his ' 
support was generally known. He had 
in a reckless way expressed his sym- , 
pathy with what he chose to term a ' 
very innocent “ round game,” and had 
given practical proof of his sympathy 
by buying a ticket. That was yesterday, 
and he had since forgotten the whole 
afiair, and was quietly looking about 
him for some now w'ay of wiping^ off 
the rapidly-accumulating score against ' 
Railsford and his lieutenant Ainger. j 
After his rebuff about the compulsory I 
cricket—which fortunately, no one but 
the captain ^wno was not the man to 
say much about it) had tritnessed— 
Felgate had retired for a time into 


chapter XXII.— {continued). 

comparative seclusion. He believed in ’ 
his lucky star, and hoped there was a 
good time coming. He still had his j 
trump card in hand, but if he could win j 
his trick without it he would be so much t 
to the good. 

Arthur, when, on the day after Sim- 
son’s visit, he heard that the list was 
closed without him, kicked Simson, and 
felt on the whole rather glad. He had | 
thought the matter over, and did not j 
like breaking his promise to the people ; 
at home. Besides, he still felt sore at j 
the loss of his former sixpence in a j 
similar venture, and lookecl upon the i 
whole business as more or less of a [ 
“ plant.” 

Further than that, he now had a de¬ 
lightful opportunity of tormenting Sir 
Digby, who had weakly yielded to the 
tempter, albeit with a few qualms and [ 
prictings of conscience. ■ 

“Just like you!” bragged Arthur; 

“ anybody can do } ou ! A precious lot , 


of your six stamps youll see bstek ! I 
know Mills—a r^ular shark !—and if 
there’s a row he’ll back out and leave 
you and the rest of them to catch it; 
then who’ll be ‘ Roaring Tommy,’ eh V ” 

D^by did not like this sort of talk ; 
it offended him—besides, it frightened 
him. 

“ Stuff and nonsense ! ” said he. 
“Who’s to care about a few postage- 
stamps? I wouldn’t gamble with money, 
not it I w^as paid for it. Why, I should 
fancy if Felgate goes in for it it’s not 
much harni.’^ 

“ Felgate knows what he’s up to, and 
can look after himself.” said Arthuf. 
“ You can’t; you swallow everything 
any ass tells you ! ” 

“ I don’t swallow all you tell me, for 
one ! ” retorted Dig. 

Arthur coloured; he did not like 
being pulled up short like that, espe¬ 
cially when he was doing the high 
mor^ business. 
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“ All serene ! ” said he, testily ; “ do 
as you please. I’ve warned you to keep 
out of it, young Oakshott. Don’t blame 
me if you burn your lingers.” 

Thus said his prigship, and undid all 
the credit his little act of self-denial had 
earned him. He is not the only boy 
who gets his head turned now and then 
b^ the unexpected discovery that he is 
virtuous. Is he, reader ? 

But, without being a prophet, his 
prigship manfiged on the present occa¬ 
sion to make a pretty near prediction, 
for Sir Digby Oakshott did burn his 
lingers. 

He was summoned one evening to 
Mills’s study to draw his horse. The 
twenty-one names were shaken up in a 
hat, and those present each drew out 
one. To Dig’s disgust, he drew “Blazer” 
—a horse whom everybody jeered at as 
a rank outsider. Sinison was the for¬ 
tunate drawer of “Roaring Tommy.” 
Mills got the second favourite, and Fel- 
gate, for whom in his absence Mills 
drew, got another outsider called 
“ Polo.” 

Dig scarcely liked to tell Arthur of 
his bad luck, but his chum extracted 
the secret from him. 

“I’m jolly glad !” said Arthur, sen- 
teiitiously; “ the worst thing that could 
happen to you would be to win. I’m 
glaci you’ll have a good lesson.” 

“ Thanks,” said Dig, and went out to 
try to sell “ Blazer ” tor three stamps. 

But no one would look at him, and 
Dig tinally crushed the paper into his 
waistcoat-pocket in disgust, and wished 
he had his stamps safe thei*e instead. 

fortnight later, just as he and 
Artliur were marching down proudly 
to the cricket-field, in order to take 
part in a great match—the first of the 
season—between an eleven of Ainger’s 
and an eleven of Barnworth’s, he was 
struck all of a heap by the amazing 
announcement convey^ by Simson 
that “ Blazer ” had won the Derby ! 

Dig turned pale at the news, and 
convulsively dug his hand into his 
pocket to see if he had his paper safe. 

“ Not really ?” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes, he has ! ‘ Roaring Tommy ’ was 
nowhere. Jolly lucky for me I sold my 
ticket to Tilbury for eight-and-six ! I 
wish I’d bought yours for threenence 
when you asked me.” 

D^ laughed hysterically. 

“ Then I’ve got the ten-and-six ? ” he 
asked. 

“Rather.” 

Dig made two duck’s eggs, and missed 
every ball that came in his way that 
afternoon, and was abused and hooted 
all round the field. 

What cared he 1 He had “ Blazer ” 
burning a hole in his pocket, and ten- 
and-six in postage-stamps waiting for 
him in Mills’s study. 

As soon as he could decently- quit the 
scene of his inglorious exploits he bolted 
otr to claim his stakes. 

Mills was not at home, so he took a 
seat and waited for him, glancing round 
the room carefully in case the stamps 
should be lying out for him somewhere. 
But they were not. 

In due time Mills returned. 

“ Hullo, kid, what do you want 1 ” 

Dig grinned and pull-out his paper. 

“ How s that umpire 1 ” demancled he. 

Mills stared at the document. 


“ What on earth is the row with you ? 
What are you driving at ? ” 

“ Ten-and-sixpence, please,” said the 
beaming Baronet, “ I’ve got ‘ Blazer.’ ” 
Mills laughed. 

“You’re not in much of a hurry. 
Has ‘ Blazer ’ won, then ? ” 

“ Yes—a rank outsider, too. Do you 
know I tried all I knew to sell my 
ticket for threepence. Just fancy if I 
had.” 

“It’s a pity you didn’t,” said Mills, 
taking a ch.air. “The fact is, there’s 
been a bit of a muddle about ‘ Blazer.’ 
That ass Simson, when he wrote out the 
tickets, wrote ‘Blazer’ twice over in¬ 
stead of ‘Blazer’ and ‘ Catterwaul’ 
They were both such regular outsiders 
it didn’t seem worth correcting it at 
the time. I’m awfully sorry, you know, 
but yours—let’s see,” said he, taking 
the cadaverous Baronet’s ticket and 
looking at it, “ yours has got one of the 
comer s tom on’—yes, that’s it. Yours 
should be'Catterwaul’” 

Dig gasped, and tried to moi.sten his 
parched lips. It was along time before 
the words came, 

“ It's a swindle ! ” cried he, chok¬ 
ing. “ I’ve won it—I—I—give me the 
10s. (kl.” 

“ Don’t make an ass of yourself,” said 
Mills. “ I tell you you’ve got the wrong 
paper ; isn’t that enough ?” 

“ No, it's not enough, ;;ou thi(‘f, you ! " 
roared Dig, tossing his tawny mane. 
“ Everyljody said you were a blackleg— 
I know it’s all lies you’re telling, and 
I—I—I don't care if you do lick tik*.’’ 

As he didn’t care, of course it didn’t 
so much matter, but Mills cut short 
further argument by licking him and 
ejecting him neck and crop from the 
room. 

In tlie passage he pitched head-first 
into the arms or Mr. Railsford. 

“What’s wrong asked the ma.ster, 
looking down at the miserable face of 
the small savage before him. 

“ It’s a swindle ! ” shouted Dig. “ It’s 
a swindle, Mr. Railsford. I won it 
fairly—and he’s a thief— he’s stolen 
10s. (5d. of mine.” 

“ Don’t make all that noise,” said 
Railsford, quietly, for the luckless 
Baronet was almost out of his wits. 
“I- can hear you without shouting. 
Who has robbed you ? ” 

“ Why, that blackleg swindler in 
there ! ” said Dig, pointing at Mills’s 
door. “ Ten-and-six, ten-and-si.x—the 
thief.” 

“ Come with me,” .said the master, 
and he led Dig back into Mills’s study. 

“ Mills,” said he, “ Oakshott .says you 
have robbed him. What does it mean f’ 
“ I’ve not done anything of the kind,” 
said Mills, himself rather pale and 
scared. “ I told him—it was all a mis¬ 
take. It wasn’t my fault.” 

“ What was a mistake / Just tell me 
what it is all about.” 

Here Dig took up the pamble. 

“Why, he got up a sweep on the 
Derby, and got us each to .shell out six 
stamps, and there were twenty-one 
fellows in, and I drew ‘Blazer,’ the 
winner ; and now he won’t give me the 
stakes, and says my ‘ Blazer ’ is a mis¬ 
take for ‘ Catterwaul ’! ” 

Railsford frowned. 

“This is a serious matter. You know 
the rule about gambling.” 


“Oh, please, sir,” ;>:iid Mills, who had 
dropped all his biavado, he realised 
that he stood a good cliance of being 
expelled, “I really didn’t mean it for 
gambling ; it wasn’t for money, only 
stamps ; and I thought there was no 
harm. I'll never do such a thing again, 
sir, really.” And he almost went on his 
knees. 

“The Doctor must deal with this 
matter, Mills,” said Railsford, sternly. 
“ You must go to him to-morrow even¬ 
ing.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Railsford, he’ll expel me I ” 
howled the culprit. 

“ Good job, too,” ejaculated Dig, sotUj 
voce. 

“ Possibly,” said the master. “ Where 
is the money ? ” 

Dig’s spirits rose. He knew he would 
get his rights ! 

“ The stamps—here, sir,” said the 
wretched Mills, going to his desk. 

“ And where is the list of names ? ” 

Mills producetl it, tremulously. Rails- 
ford’s brows knit as he glanced clown it. 

“Each of these boys gave you .six 
stamps 1” 

“Twenty-one sixpences, ten-and-six, ’ 
said Dig, reliearsing his njental arith¬ 
metic. 

“Yes, sir. I really didn’t mean to 
clieat, .sir.” 

“Yes, you did,” yapped Dig, who now 
that he was to finger liis winnings had 
jjerked up wonderfully, 

“Silence, Oakshott,” said Railsford, 
angrily. “ Your name is here, last on 
the li.st. Take back your six stamps, 
and write me out one hundred lines of 
Livy by Thursday morning.” 

Poor Dig turned green, and staggered 
back a pace, and stared at tlie six 
stamps in his hand. 

“ Why,” gasped he. “ I hiul Blazer ! 

“ Be silent, sir, and go to your study, 
and tell Tilbury to come here.” 

In due time Tilbury came and re¬ 
ceived back his six stamps, and a hun¬ 
dred lines of Livy, and an order to send 
the next boy on the black list to receive 
a similar reward for his merits. 

And so the tedious process went on, 
and that afternoon, in Mills’s study, 
twenty boys sadly took back six stanqis 
each, and received among them two 
thousand lines of Livy, to be handed in 
on Thursday morning. 

One name remained. The first on the 
list, and consequently the last in the 
order in which Railsford had taken it. 

“ I will return these,” said he, taking 
up the six remaining stamps, “ to Fel- 
gate myself.” 

Mills made one more appeal. 

“ Do let me oft’ going to the Doctor, 
sir,” implored he. “ MTiy, sir, I never 
thought it could be wrong if Felgate 
went in for it, and they’ve all got tiieir 
stamps back, sir. Plejise let me ofiV’ 

“ I cannot do that. If the Doctor 
treats you less severely than you de¬ 
serve, it will be because you have made 
this reparation instead of carrying out 
tlie act of dishonesty you had it in your 
mind to perpetrate.” 

And he left him there, and proceeded 
with a heart as heavy as any he had 
worn since he came to Crandcourt t-o 
P elgate’s study. 

{To he continued.) 



Boy's^ Owii Bapci‘. 



PRACTICAL ETCHINa. 

By Alfred Withers and Fred Miller. 

PART IV. 



Whitby. 


T he plate being entirely bitten, wasii and 
dry it well, pour the acid back into a 
stoppered Iwttle, wash and drj’ the bath, 
and clean the plate as follows :— 

Rest one end of the i>late on the table, 
and pouring some turpentine on the hack, 
first clean ofl’ the composition, not iiutting 
the face of the plate flat on the table, to 
avoid its being scratched. In cleaning the 
front ismr on a little turpentine and clean 
with the f>alin of the hand, or gently with a 
very soft smooth rag. 


You now want a clear print in black ink I 
of your work, called a trial state, but before | 
going on to printing it will be best to finish j 
the i)iting-in process entirely. i 

Suppose that your etching requires more I 
work, which in all prolability it will, if | 
but a little, and that only light work, it 
may l»e done in dry-jHiint. Have yr>ur : 
needle with a sharp roun<l point (the flat 
jK)int is liable to turn the wrong way) and 
do not press too heavily. Then take ofl the 
burr with the scraper, which must have a , 


very sharp smooth edge. Keep it flat or it 
will scratch the surface. Then burnish 
gently with a little f)il. 

If, on the other hand, much work or strong 
foreground lines are reiniined, re-ground the 
plate as before descrilied, with this addition: 
when the wax has melted, ruli it well into 
the lines with a piece of clean soft rag or 
silk—if the former it must not be of a fluffy 
mature or the ground will l»e spoilt—and 
then dab as before, hut do not smoke the 
plate. We prefer brown wax used thinly to 
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the white for the following reaisons:—it 
lasts better in the Imth, and is not so easily 
dama^^ecl by the warmth of the hand, whilst 
the lines can be seen equally well. If white 
wax be used it should only l»e for very 
delicate work, and bro>>Ti wax must l)e 
rubbed into the lines tirst to render them 
visible, then a ground of white wax laid 
and allowed to cool as before. CV>ver biick 
and sides with Brunswick blac'k, and where 
it is only the foreground or some detached 
jdece of work that is to be re-bitten, stoj) 
out the rest as well. This prevents acci¬ 
dents, such as the ground biting in lades 
and spoiling the surface of the plate. These 
little precautions, trilling as they seem, may 
save the etcher a ^eat de^il of trouble, for 
if the plate bite in holes it will require a 
great deal of tedious work with scra{)er, char¬ 
coal, and oil-nibl>er to restore it to a satis¬ 
factory condition. Besides, all this scrub¬ 
bing does mischief, taking the fresh sharp¬ 
ness from the lines. In fact, an etched 
plate should be handle<l as delicately as a 
peach, rontinue the re-bitinp< till the plate 
IS finished, and reniemlier that patience is 
of all things necessary in etching. 

If the whole of the plate lie too lightly 
bitten, the ground may lie laid in the fol¬ 
lowing way, so as to expose rrrrj/ line. 
But a perfectly clean copp(*r plate on the 
heater, and lay an even, thin ground all 
over it, place the etched plate lieside it, 
and when it is hot dab |;ently from the first 
to the second ; if any lines fill up, go over 
them with a needle when cool. A second 
ground will not stand so long an exposure 
in the acid as the first, for the acid will 
bite through to the edge of the previously 
bitten lines. 

The most perfect method of laying groumls 
for re-biting is to use the leather roller sold 
expressly for this purpose by Measrs. Ro- 
lierson. Long Acre. Tlie ground used is in 
the form of paste, which is spread on to a 
piece of plate glass and then rolled on to the 
plate. Those who purchase a roller of 
Roberson would be practically shown how 
to use it by the firm. A plate can be en¬ 
tirely re-bitten by the use of the roller, and 
grounds them.selves can lie laid by its use. 

A roller is rather expensive, costing aljout 

16 s. 

SCRAPING OUT, BIKNISHING, ETC. 

If there be any very decided mistake in 
the plate after the first or subsequent 
bitings, it may be erased by scraping that 
part of the copper away. Hold f»ne edge of 
the scraper at a .slight angle, and take thin, 
broad shavings off the copper. Let the 
scraper go with the direction of the lines, 
not at right angles to them, or it will make 
a bad hole in the plate; where lines are 
crossing let it be diagonally across them. 
When you have removed the offending lines, 
turn the plate on its face ujxm a drawing- 
l)oard, and give it several smart taps at the 
back over the scrajied part with a hammer 
till the surface is level again ; though this 
need only l>e done where a deep incision has 
been made.* 

Then go over the scraped part with the 
charcoal and a little water. The charcoal | 
to 1)0 cut with a smooth surface at an angle , 
of forty-five, afterwards with a fresh piece 


* The lianimcr and charcoal may be obtained 
either of Measra. Hughes and Kimber, Roberson, or 
Ck)malli88en. 


and ti few drojis of olive-oil. Ver>' fine 
emery paper may also be uscfl, and can be 
obtaine<l at tlie aforementioned places. 
Poli.sh with the oil-rubber and a very little 
of the finest emer\' powder (razor powder). 
The oil-rubber is made of fine clotli rolkni 
into an even cylinder, and sewn tightly 
along the outer edge ; the end must becpiite 
flat and firm, an<l when liound round should 
lie cut straight a<;ross with a sharp knife. 
Lines too deeply bitten may be lightened 
by charcoaling alone, and then jxdishing 
gently with the oil-mbljer .and a j»iece of 
oile<l cloth. The burnisher should be used 
ver>' sparingly, and chiefly in oix'n parts, 
.as it destroys the sharp edge of the lines. 
But avoid mistakes as much as jiossible, 
not only for the sake of the plate, but for 
your own sake, as one bad mistake that 
vou are obligetl to scrape, ch.arcoal, and 
Wrnish, will most decidedly teach you by 
a most bitter experience. 


Whitbv from Lythf. Hill. 


Time. 

In. 

Out 

Work Stopped. 

1 

20min. 

1.— 

1.20 

Kxfr'*ine rlistnnce, clonds, 
and sea-line. 

* „ 

l.-W 

1..'’.4 

2iid and al)lK?y. 

5 

1.44 

1.49 

3r<l „ town and 2nd sea. 

* 

1.5{> 

2. 3 

4th „ and 3rd se.a. 

* „ 

1 2. i:i 

2.17 

.6th ,, and sand. 

3 

2.27 

2.30 

(Sth „ l)ont8 and sand. 

3 

2.^0 

2.43 

7th and he«lge in mid- 

' die distuiiee. 

15 

2.63 

3. 8 

1 1st trees in middle distance 
i and beginning of 2nd 
' hedge. 

10 ,. 

3.18 

3.28 

j Top of trees middle dis- 
1 tance, rotid, and hedge, 
bottom of trees and be¬ 
ginning of he<Ige shadows 
in foreground. 

Middle distance trees, and 
sliadows of foregronnd 
hedges; foreground corn. 

6 

3.38 

3.43 

i 

5 „ 

3.53 

3 5S ; 

1st nedge, shadows, com, 
and road. 

5 „ 

4. 8 

4.13 

2nd hedge, roa«l, and com. 

5 „ 

4.23 

4.28 1 

1 

3rd ,, light side of 

cedar, gate, and fore¬ 
ground banks. 

5 , 

4..*18 

4.43 1 

1 f;<^ar and grass by gate. 

6 

4.63 

4.58 : 

Bunk, road, and path from 
gate. 

•'■» .. ! 

6. 8 

6.13 

1 

End of bank. 

1 


Fereground re bit ten again. 


.Tax FT. 


Time. 

In. 

Out 

} Work Stopped. 

15min. 

1.— 

1.1.6 

Lightest touches on neck. 

10 „ 

1.2.6 

1.35 

„ „ f»n nose. 

20 „ 

1.45 

2. 5 

„ „ on f.ace 




generally. 

10 „ 

*.15 

2.25 

Darkest parts under nose. 




eyes,etc., etc. All stopped 
except hair. 

10 „ 

2.35 

2.45 

Hair. 

11 

2.55 

3. 6 

Sun-bonnet and dress. 

H. M. 




1 10 


1 

1 


I 


This plate w as bitten with a weak mor¬ 
dant. One-third nitric .acid and two-thirds 
w,ater. At a second biting the hair, eyes, 
and sun-bonnet were made a little stronger, 
being in the bath about fifteen minutes. 

(To he continued.) 


©ItJ ©uffer. 


A h, me ! Not many years have sped 
Since I w'as captain of the school, 
And youngsters looked on me, their head, 
With awe and R everence as a rule. 


(At least I know that w.as the ca-se 
With me, when I first entered here ; 
I hardly dare the captain face. 

He seemed as of another sphere.) 


An»l my “slow nmnd ” was deadly deemed. 
My wicket-keeping thought sujierb. 

And as for Iwitting—well, it seeme<l 
No bowler could my stumps disturb. 

In footliall I could lieat them all. 

And dribble through the panting throng. 

They said I sfucl’ upon the ball. 

And none could keep it up so long. 

I won the “ Hurdles ” .and the “ Mile,” 

The High Jump, too, w ith four feet nine ; 

The small boys used to ape my style, 
Ib'claring it was “awful fine.” 

I cRrrie<l off the “ header ” prize, 

And none could dive .as far as I ; 

I And I too w on the “ Racket Ties ; ” 

In Fives no one with me could vie. 

In short I w.as a Crichton then, 

A whale among the minnows small, 

A giant amid little men, 

The king and leader of them all. 

They treated me w ith great res|)e<*t. 

To my decrees they humbly bowed, 

My name with schoolboy fame they decked. 
And to my rule allegiance vowed. 

And now, alas ! how' great the change ’ 

My name the boys don’t even know ; 

In these few years it does seem stiange 
My school-w ide fame has sunk so low. 

“ Who's Gibney, pray ?” some urchin crie<l, 
“ The name’s a rum-un, and quite new.” 

“ He’s .some old duffer,” Jones replied, 

“ Who yarns of what he once could do.” 

Yes. So it Is. With plaintive sigh 
I muse on Fame, the fickle jade. 

And marvel how she's passed me by 
And left my memorj’ to fade. 

“ Old Duffer !Can it really l^e 
Who once w'as—well, a king, no less ? 

“ Old Duffer ! ” AH Is vanity. 

Ah ! Tempora mutantur. Yes. 

SOMERVILLE GIBNEV. 


CHESS. 

Problem No. 200. 

By G. E. C.VRPEXTKK 
_: BLACK. _ 


abede fgh 



abodefgh 


I WHITE. I r?-»-2=S i*ieofd 

WTilte to play, and mate in three (3) movea. 


Carpenter’s Problems. 

The name of Carpenter already appears in 
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our list of forty-three names of Dec. 11th, 
1886; but whilst we then mentioned the 
hret edition of this composer’s collection, 
we now* refer to the second (improved and 
enlarged) edition, entitled;— 

“Chess Problems. By George E. Car¬ 
penter. Price $1.25. O. A. Brownaon, 
publisher, Rockdale, Iowa, 1886.” 

The book is divided thus:—Part I. Two- 
move problems, Noe. 1 to 46.—Part II. 
Three-move problems, 1 to 80.—Part III. 
Four-move problems, 1 to 34. Poly-moves, 

1 to 13. Sui-mates, 1 to 6.—These 178 
problems are plainly printed on large dia¬ 
grams, and embody many fine themes in 
graceful forms. Among ^ the poly-move 
stratagems we meet some in 5, 6, 7, 8, and 
9 moves, one in 17, and one in 31 moves; 
and the seif-mates are in 8, 10, 11, and 23 
moves. No. XXXIII. is described as “ The I 
Carpenter-Shinkman Two-mover,” and is | 
such a paragon of beauty that we cannot | 


recall a two-mover superior to it. We give 
it here as 

Problem No. 201. 

White, K—Q Kt 6 ; Q—K R 7; B-Q 
Kt 3; Kts—Q Kt 5 and Q 6. Black, K— 
K 3; Ps-Q 2, K 4, and K B 2. White 
mates in two moves. 

No. XL. illustrates the celebrated two- 
mover by Nicolas de Nicolai (“ Bonus So- 
cius ”) in a position without a dual, thus : 
White, K—Q R 2; Q at Q sq., Rs at Q Kt 
.sq. and Q Kt 8. Black, K at Q B 4; Kt at 
Q R 4. We gave Nicolai’s problem of 3+2 
=5 pieces in our issue of Oct. 4, 1879, and 
in 1880 used tw'o white Pawns instead of 
Carpenter’s Q, thus : White, K—K 3 ; Rs 
—Q Kt sq. and Q Kt 8; Ps—K 4 and K 5. 
Black, K—Q B 5; Kt-^ R 5. 

The three and four-movers are particu¬ 
larly instructive for beginners, for many of 
them are neatly oonstructetl with very few' 


pieces, and illustrate several essential move¬ 
ments on the board. Our favourites among 
the three-movers are Nos. 1, .3, 7, 9, 17, 18, 
40, 52, 63, 65, 68, 79, and four-movers Nos. 
6, 8,11, 29 , and 34. Those in five and more- 
moves and the .self-mates are all excellent, 
and some of them are so difficult that they 
require several hours or days to unravel 
them. No. 25 of the four-movers is in its 
third variation not solved by 2, Q x P, as 
stated in the book, but by 2, Q—Kt 6 ; and 
the second five-mover must have the white 
King on K R5.—No. 65 shows in a marked 
deme how' simple and pretty in solution 
and construction some of the stratagems 
are, thus:— 

Problem No. 202. 

White, K—Q Kt 4 ; R—Q 6 ; Bs—Q Kt 8 
and Q 7 ; Kt—Q Kt 6 ; Ps—Q B 5, K B 3, 
K Kt 6, and K R 4. Black, K—K 4 ; B— 
Q R 3 ; Ps—Q Kt 2, Q Kt 4, K B 4, and K 
Kt 2. White mates in three moves. 


FOREIGN BIRDS FOR ROTS. 


By W. T. Greene, m.a., m.d., f.z..s., etc.. 

Author of “Birds I hare kept,'* “My Aviary in 1886,’ 


rpHERE are probably not many boys 
X who, at some time or other, have 
not kept a bird, but few of my young 
friends, I take it, have indulged in the 
luxury of including foreign birds among 
their pets. Tliev are too expensive, some 
may say ; too delicate, say others. And I 
reply, “ Tliat depends. ” 

Of course, many of the gaudily-plnmaged 
inhabitants of the tropics can only be pre¬ 
served alive in this country' by extreme 
care, and can only l>e acquired at consider¬ 
able expense ; but there are plenty of pretty 
birds that come from foreign parts that can 
be kept as readily as pigeons—indeed, a 
great deal easier "than some of the fancy 
breeds of the latter—and chief among such 
is the subiect of my present notice, the 
sober-suitea, if you like, but always charni- 
Cockatiel. 

cture to yourselves an elegantly-shaped 
bird. alx)ut tlie size of a thrusli, but with a 
much longer tail and a plume of upright 
feathers nearly two inches in length upon 
its head, the soljer grey of w’hose plumage 
is relieved by a broad band of the purest 
white across "the w*ings, and a patch of oright 
primrose-yellow on the clieeks, in the centre 
of w'hich is a smaller spot of bright brick- 
red, and you will be able to form a tolerably 
good idea of w’hat a cockatiel is like. 

It is a parrakeet, of course, belonging to 
the parrot family, of which it forms the sole 
species of a distinct genus, and is known to 
scientific people by the somew hat formidable 
name of C^opsitta vovfr-Hollanduv^ al- 
thongh many writers call it Nyinphirus^ 
with the trivial designation given above. 
It Is a native of Australia (formerly known 
as New Holland), and is tolerably abundant 
there, w here it is to a certain extent migra- 
torj'—that is say, it travels soiithwara to 
bre^ about Novemlier every year, and re¬ 
turns to its northern haunts in Febniaiy or 
March, after rearing its young in the milder 
climate of the south. 

At one time it was thought to be veiy 
rare, and I^ear (some fifty years ago), in hfs 
monograph of the parrot family, gave a 
good likeness of tlie male, but a ver>’ poor 
one of the female, and said that but few' of 
them—that is to say, their skins—had as 
yet Ixjen brought to Europe. 


THE COCKATIEL. 

All that is altered now, however, as few 
exotic birds are more thoroughly domesti¬ 
cated among us than the cockatiel, w'hicli, 
my readers will lie glad to licAr, will breed 
as freely in the aviarj' a.s a pair of doves or 
pigeons ; and, ina.smuch a.s it u.sually has 
four or five young ones at a time, and may 
bring up three, or even four, broods in the 
season, must be looked upon as a very 
profitable investment for surplus pocket- 
money. 

At one time these birds were expensive, 
and still command a fair price. Thus I 
have no difficulty in disposing of my young 
ones for five shillings each a few w'eel^ 
after they are hatchm ; or if I keep them 
until full grow'n I can .‘«eU them for fifteen 
shillings, or even a pound, a pair as readily 
as I can a vouiig pigeon for sixi)ence or 
ninepence. ^0 that, a.s I said, a boy might 
do worse than invest in a pair of cocKatiels. 

How’ will he know that he lias a pair? 
Quite readily. The female has no yellow' 
on her face, and the under surface of her 
tail is prettily barred with black and yellow, 
w'hile that of her mate is black. It is true 
the young of both sexes resemble their 
mother until they are a year old, but even 
in the nest an experienced eye can tell 
which are the cocks and w'hich are the hens, 
for the former always have a yellow'ish 
tinge about the ba.se of the crest and round 
the eyes. However, an inexperienced fancier 
had lietter give a little more for an adult 
pair and make sure. 

As regards lodging them for breeding 
purposes? Well, they are by no means 
difficult to accommodate. A pigeou-loft 
will do very nicely, and the cockatieLs w ill 
not interfere with the pigeons, but of course 
they must not be allowed to fly cuit, at least 
in a tow n, for in the country they may be 
very easily accustomed to go out and come 
back again, if their liberty is first offered 
to them w'lien they have young. They will 
also do very well indeed in an attic or an 
empty room, which should be fitted-up with 
branches and perches, and the window' so 
contrived that it can be opened and shut to 
admit fresh air ^vithout allow ing the birds 
to escape. The best plan of all, where 
practicable, would be to build them a house 
out of doors with a flight of sufficient size to 


etc. 


enalde them to take the amount of exercise- 
necessary to keej» them in health. 

The wire netting for fencing over the 
attic window', or for constructing the out¬ 
door flight, may be about inch or inch and 
a half me.sli, as the cockatiel is a good- 
sized bird, but the former w'ould lie the- 
better as .affording less opportunity for cats 
to thrust in their paws and scratch the birds 
as they cling, which they are fond of doing, 
to the wires. The nesting accommodation 
may consist of a box alM)ut eighteen inches 
long by six or eight wide, Avitli half a cocoa- 
nut hiisk (not shell) cemented or otherw'ise 
securely fixed in it; or a small lia’rel may 
be suspended sideways from the roof or 
ceiling by means of a stout wire; and the 
latter plan is perliaps the best .as aft'ording 
less chance of the birds being disturbed by 
mice. No nesting material is necessary if 
the cocoa-lint husk box he adopted, but it 
will be iis well to put a handful of chaff or 
saw dust in the barrel. 

The food is a simple matteh Canaiy*- 
seed, millet, and oats are the best sorts of 
grain to l)e used, but a little cooked maize- 
may be .added, or some soaked bread w lieib 
there .are young. As the two latter, how¬ 
ever, soon turn sour, no more maize should 
be boiled at a time than the birds will con¬ 
sume in a day, and it should always be 
wiped quite dryl)efore l>einggiven to them, 
W'hile in hot weather soaked biscuit (go«Kl 
ship biscuit w'ill do) may he advantageously 
substituted for the breach 

A branch of a tree with the leaves on 
will afford a brood of cockatiels nnlKuinded 
delight, for it is almost needless to s.ay thew 
are Tiorn whittlers, and will not let a tree or 
shnib of any kind exist Avhere they are 
kept. 

The eggs take alxiut .seventeen days to- 
hatch, and a.s incubation generally com¬ 
mences with the second, it follow's that the 
last youngster to make its aiipearance is 
verj^ nmen smaller than its orothers and 
sisters, and not iinfreqnently comes to an 
untimely end through lieing trampled by 
them ; so that the owner must look into 
the log or barrel every’ now and then, and if 
he finds a young one dead at once remove 
it, as it would breed maggots and cause the 
old birds to desert the nest, wdiich, by-the- 
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hy, must l>e thorou^clily cleanetl out when 
tfie yoiin*' are lialf ^rowri, .an«l afresh l>e(l of 
sawdust or cliafi’given tlieiu, lus they make 
a good deal of mess, and unless thus 
attended to are apt to l)e eriupled ; and this 
is the more necessary tliat the mother fre¬ 
quently l)egin8 to lay l)efore the young 
leave their birthplace ami resents her eggs 
l^eing interfered witli, tliough tlie young 
may l)e taken out again and again and she 
will not mind. It is, however, a ^0 (k1 ])lan 
to have two or three nests f<»r each pair of 
birds so that they can choose another when 
about to lay again. 


I As the cockatiels are very sociable birds, 
several pairs may Imj kept together, .and if 
they have plenty of nests will not interfere 
j with each other, but on the contrary a])pear 
I to enj<»y the com]>anionshijK It is better 
not to put small birds with them, not that 
I they would hurt the latter, but these fuss 
I ami worry abruit and disturb the cockatiels 
I by their fidgeting ways. 

As regards the numl>er of eggs lairl, authori- 
I ties differ, some .asserting that only two or 
I at most three are pnxluced at one sitting, 
but my coi'katiels—and I have kept them 
now for a long time—have never laid less 


I th.an three, and more generaJly five, though I 
have had six, seven, ami, on one occasion, 
nine laid hy a hen cockatiel in one nest. 
It is Ijest not to allow them, however, to 
bring uj) too many young at once, and I 
usually restrict mine to four, not interfering 
with the eggs, but removing any young 
ones that a])i)ear after the first four have 
lx?en hatcheu. What do I do with the 
superfluous youngsters? Well, my old 
tom-cat makes no fuss about swallowing 
them, when he gets the chance, but Ijolts 
I them w’hole in a moment. 

, (To bn contintud.) 


TEE CEICEET SEASONS OF 1887 AND 1888. 



The National Game- a Sketch in the heart of London I 


TPhe coming cricket season is to concern ' 
.I itself a good deal with Australian 
nuatches, but the chief interest will lie in 
the contests bi*tween the counties, which, in 
the oresent flourishing state of profes¬ 
sionalism, will be keener than ever. Last 
year the counties had it all to themselves, 
and the coming of Surrey to the front, after 
so long an eclipse, Avas the prominent fea* > 
ture. The great match at the Oval, in i 
which Surrey l)eat Notts, brought together I 
the largest crowd ever g.athered at a cricket \ 
contest, and the interest in county rivalry i 
shows no sign of diminution. Hitherto 
the Australians have haxl it all their own : 
way; this year their chances of mom)po- 
lising the attention of the general ]uil)lic 
are .anything but bright. The novelty of 
Atistralian touring luus consider.ably worn 
oir, and the recent resolution of the clubs 
in the Antiinxles to have nothing to do 
with Englisn teams travelling there with- l 
out l)eing ofbcially invited has done much 
to bring about the reaction. | 

The formaticn of the County Cricket | 


Council has also done much to bring 
counter matters to the front, and the 
Council’s tackling of the great leg-before¬ 
wicket question has given all cricketers an 
interest in their proceedings. What Avill 
l)e done towards altering or re-reading 
Law XXIV. is not yet known—the recom¬ 
mendation that the M.C.C. should inquire 
into the matter liaving resulted in the 
aj>i>ointment of an M.C.C. sub-committee, 
whose reiK)rt has not yet Ix'en issued. Pro¬ 
bably the |)oor umpire will be saddled with 
more responsibility. 

It certainly is not for the good of cricket 
that so m.any of tlie long scores of the pre¬ 
sent day should l)e due to the deliberate 
twisting of the letter of a law so as to 
evatle its spirit The tactics remind one 
more of the practice of Parliament than the 

f )ractice of cricket. The search after loop- 
loles is not a |)articularly honourable enter¬ 
prise. Let us hope that the goo<l sense of 
our younger players will discourage such 
unfairness, and lead them to su]>port their 
umpires’ decision in the most effective way. 


by not asking offenders to play in future 
matches. The year before last steps of this 
sort had to be taken to stamo out throwing 
at the wicket instead of bowling at it; this 
year action must be taken to prevent bo<ly- 
before-Avicket. Of course, the Australian 
stvle of IwAvling at the man instead of the 
Avicket, and thus settling him “ demon ”- 
fashion, has had much to do Avith the new 
practice; but tA\’o blacks do not make a 
Avhite. Let us clear the Avicket for the 
bowler to go at, and Ave can deal Avilh the 
bowler afterAvards. 

There are noAv nineteen counties on the 
public-match list, and their tixtures range 
from the tAventv-live each required by 
Surrey and Yorkshire to Norfolk’s four. 

, Of these counties, in 1888, only eight will 
i be reckoned as first class, Derbyshire hav- 
I ing at last been relegate<l to second rank. 

As J.)erbyshire did n«>t Avin a match in 1887 
, Ave can anticipate matters in our glance at 
last year’s record, and deal only Avith the 
leading eight, Avho this year, if Lancashire 
I can be induced to meet Aliddlesex, will 
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play a complete series of matches amongst 
themselves. 

We may as well take these eight in 
ali)hahetical <)nier. Gloucestei-shire, once 
the most brilliant of champion counties, 
has now sunk to the level that Surrey, 
after a similar rise, for so long held. Out 
of fourteen matches the team won just one 
and drew four. It was a year of triumph 
for Dr. W. (4. Grace, whose average of 63 
was almost three times as great as that of 
any other member of the team. He was 
Gloucestershire—a primus inter anything 


but pares. Never Iiefore has a Imtsman 
I done such big tilings, and yet led a side to 
victory but once out of fourteen battles. 
•Such a series of scores has never lieen 
; Ijeaten—113 against Middlesex, 192 and 183 
, not out against Yorkshire, 97 against York- 
! shire, 113 not out against Notts, and 101 
, and 106 not out against Kent. Once before, 
i in 18t>8, Dr. Gra(;e made two hundreds in a 
' match—1.30 and 102 not out for South of 
the Thames against North of the Thames 
at Canterlairy ; but he is the only batsman, 
save one in the dark ages, who ever did 


such a thing. And now he has done it 
twice ! Tliis year Gloucestershire has tlie 
I same team ; let us hope they may play u]>. 
I more to their captain’s form! Tlie fixture 
I list includes .Surrey, Middlesex, Sussex, 

. Kent, Lancivshire, Yorkshire, and Nolts, 
and Australian matches at Clifton ami 
Cheltenham. The team Mill be at the 
Oval on the 17th of May, at Brighton on 
the 21st, at Blackheath on the 24th, and at 
I Lord’s on the 11th of June. 

t {To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Middle Division (affeg /nwn 14 to is). 

CERTIFICATES. 

[The names are> arranged approximately in order of 
merit.] 

Percy Newberry, 7, Northwold Bead, Upper Clap¬ 
ton. E. > V 

Samuel Russell, 20, .South Street, Newtownards. 

George Thomas Devonshire. 34, Mallinaon Road, 
Northcote Road, Wandsworth, S.M'. 

Lilian Jecks, 2.'>8, Clapham Road, s.w. 

Charles A. Millward, 110, Bristol Road, Bir- 
niingiiam. 

Herbert WYnn Hellings, Cemetery Lodge, Ips¬ 
wich. 

F H. Kbsworth, 30, Wood Street, Cheapside. k.c. 

Charles Freake, 74. Bath Row, Birmingham. 

H. A. Rance, 117, Stepney Green. Stepney, London, E. 

John A. Sim, Ke3'ham College, Devonport. 

Harry Keen, 124, Clapham Park Road, Clapham, 
London. 

Pedro Fodlkes. Boa Vista, Livingston Drive, Sef- 
ton Park, Liverpool. 

William John Kirby Pearson, HiU Top, Eccl€»all. 
Sheffield. 

Frank O. Buckley, 25, Bevington Road, Aston, 
near Birmingham. 

Arthur Aoathos Alenson Gayne, Lonsdale House, 
High Street, Gosport. Hants. 

Erne.'.'T Vickers, Longdale House, Lincoln. 

Ernest Charles Clark, 21, Marine Parade, South 
Lowestoft. 

Robert Er.nest Willford, 9, Fleet Street, E.c. 

William R. S. Ridge, 2, Somerset Terrace, Beiisbam 
Grove, Thornton Heath. 

Joseph Manners Fenton, Bath Street. Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire 

Ethel Florence S.mith, Summerville, Swindon. 

Cecil Vivian W ilkins, Box Bush House, Bourton- 
on-the-W’ater, Gloucestershire. 

George Henry Manning, l, Bank Place, Foregate 
Street, Chester. 

Edwin Ham'ley, 24, Lower Street, Newcastle. Staf- 
fonKshire. 

Frederick William Austin, 90, Femhead Road. 
Paddington, w. 

Robert Martin, Blenheim House, Bandwick, 
Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

WiLLiAii Farrow, 23, Trent Road, Brixton. 

Thomas D. Williams. Prendergast Hill, Haverford¬ 
west, Pembrt»keshire. 

Archibald G. Guthrie, 12, Leslie Place, Aberdeen. 

L Greig, 20, Spottis^voode .Street, Edinburgh. 

Walter Hockj, 09, Eglintou Street, Glasgow. 

William A. Mathieson, 16, Murauo Place, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Edward T. Shorto, Pontresina, Bournemouth. 

E. C. Spurgeon, 16, Stonenest Street, ToUlogton 
Park, N. 

Katherine Avenel van Someren, 44, Grange 
hirk, Ealing, w. 

Georoe Bruce, Combination Poor House, Linlith¬ 
gow. 

George R Thomas, 14, Florence Terrace, Warren 
Road, Toniuay. 

James Saunders, l, Roxburgh, Boscome, Bourne- 
month. 

fiVDNKY W'lLKiNSON, 9, Grand Parade, Brighton. 

H. S. Brazier. 72, Elmore* street. Islington, n. 

William Stimpson, no, High Street. Sydenham, s.e. 


(TENTH SERIES.) 

Writing Competition. 

{Continued from page 480.) 

Charles Woollman Dimmock, Berkshire House, 
Stroud, Gloucestei’shire. 

William P. Pearson, 40, Wormgate, Boston, Lin¬ 
colnshire. 

Maude Barber, 4, Clifton Villas, Thornton Road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

John Smith, 14, Orenard Road. Pcckham, s.e. 
Thomas MacEwan, 1, Fleming’s Buildings, Cambus- 
lang. 

George Thomson, 6, Gladstone Terrace, Edinburgh. 
George E. ^'meeler, High Street, Shanklin, Isle of 
Wight. 

Frances Leon Barnett, 25, Seymour Street, Liver¬ 
pool. 

Edward Tymms, 8, PIttville Street, Cheltenham. 
ALFRED Martin, 24. Eyre Street, Chesterfield. 

A LKXANDER McKknzie, 39, Hartlugton Street, Gates- 
head-on-Tyiie. 

A. J. Tibbett, 11, High Street, Dunstable. 

Thomas Williams, 137, High Street, Merthyr Tyd- 
tll, Glamorganshire. 

John W. L. Spence, n, Dalhousie Terrace, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Janet Symington, Mount Harriet, Hogganfleld, 
Ghisgow. 

Walter Gilroy, Queen Street, Alaideiihead, Berk¬ 
shire. 

Henry Charles Kehm, 35, Fltzroy Street, Fitzroy 
Sriuare. 

Maud Chapman, S, Slaithwaite Road, Lewisham, s.e. 
Richard Webster Crosher, 29, Evingtou Road, 
Leicester. 

William James Patten, l, Prospect Place, Exeter 
Road, Exmuutli, Devon. 

Charles Conboy, Barracks, Brecon. 

Herman Kcttner, 233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 
Harry Turton, Overton, Frodshain, near Warring¬ 
ton. 

Robert McKKL\^E, 42, Greenhill Street, Glasgow. 
Arthur Bkocksop, Lime House, Walsall. 

John W. Saunders, 277, New City Road, Glasgow. 
Francis Edwin Biscoe, Campbell Villa, Green Hill, 
Bath Road, Worcester. 

Arthur Thomas Tansley, 25, Holland Road, Hove, 
Brighton. 

Herbert Hughes, 64. Duke Street, Birkenhead. 
George R. Harrison, 235, Boxley Road, Maidstone. 
Alfred Stevenson, Woodlands, Lisburn, Ireland. 
CHARLF.S Edward Strong, lOO, Fairbrid^e Road, 
Upper Holloway, n. 

S. M. Bouts, 27, Wigmore Street, w. 

Middleton Turnbull, Newbottle, Fence Hou.ses, 
Durham. 

Oliver N. Collins, 41, Newman Street, w. 

William Grant, 92, St. Paul's Road, Kennington 
Park, S.E. 

Edw'ARD Hopkins, 65, Charlotte Street, Islington, N. 
Archibald D. Arnott. Fern Villa, Rockhoutne 
Rond, Forest Hill. s.E. 

John Harold Broadhkad, 2o 7, High Street, C.un- 
den To*n. 

Thomas Harold Bower, 32, Gartree Street. Lei¬ 
cester. 

John Hewetson, Baltersan, Newton Steward, N.B. 

Frank Lewis, 6, Weir’s Terrace, Radclifle Road, 
Northara, Southampton. 

Oscar Reed, 12, Gainsborough Street, Plymouth 
Grove, Manchester. 

Florence Mary Dredge, Teddington House, War¬ 
minster, WHts. 


David James Evans, so, Dumbarton Street, Walton, 
Liverp*»oI. 

Henry Kelsey White, 26, Terry street, Beverley 
Road, Hull. 

W'lLLiAM McKenzie, 13, Rossendale Road, PoUok- 
shaws, Glasgow. 

John Tyacke Hoskins, 1, Frederick Place, Plum- 
stead. 

Archie Richmond Hlakeu Burbery, The Lodge, 
Beckworth, Lindtield, Sussex. 

W'lLLiE SHARPE, Birchencliffe, Huddersfield. 

Harry Mansell Oethin, 49, Farfleld, Kidder¬ 
minster. 

Flohknck Ellen Dyer, 16, Lausanne Rond. Peck 
ham. 

Jkanie Carruthers. 44, Central Hill, Norwood, s.e 
William H. Engisch, 2, Hamilton’lei race, Uigham 
Hill, Walthamstow, e. 

Robert E>van, Mary Lea, Cathcart, near Glasgow. 
Mary Hammond, 80, St. George's Road, Brighton. 
Frederick William .Iolliffk, 8, Aibour Road, 
Thoipe Hamlet, Norwich. 

George Cook, 27, Teviot Street, Bromley, e. 

Edward Mason, Westbury, Peterstteld, Hampshire. 
Ernest C. Davies, 42. Stanley Road, Bootle, Liver¬ 
pool. 

Annie Watson Squires, Upper Long Dlttou. King 
stoii-on-Tliames. 

Thomas Rutherford, 16, Gladstone Terrace, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

.Tohn Brick Rundlr, 112, Middle Street, Yeovil. 
Frederick Hill, Stanground, Peterborough. 

John Edward Light, 278, Girlingtou Road, Brad 
fortl, Yorkshire. 

Gilbert S. Maitland, 6, Park Circus, Ayr. 

Arthur Pickles, 355, St. Helen’s Road, Bolton, 
Lancashire. 

Allan Douglas Duncan, 27, WUlliamsou .Street, 
W^olverhamptoii. 

ErnE-st Eason, South Street, Sherbourne, Dorset. 
Alfred J. Tkebilcock, Marxet Place, St. Columl). 
Alfred Jennings, 205, High street, Stoke Newiug 
ton. 

Stephen MoRiniER Warner, 13, Blessington Boad, 
Lee, S.E. 

Adolphe Pierre Bulwer, 80, Peel Green Road, 
Barton, near ^lauchestcr. 

Harry Deaksley Asplin, Rutland House, Pern, 
Hill, Catford, Kent. 

George Hemminos 6, Wood Street. Northampton. 
George M. Steele, Newton Hall, Frodshain. 
Cheshire. 

Aj'ELaidk Burrell Steele, Newton Hall. F.oi! 
sham. 

William Jones, 21, Lower Forster Street, Walsall. 
Herbert Clark, 12, Locks Lane, Frorae, Somerset 
Frederick Charles Wright, 22, Hinckley Aiad, 
Kast Dulwlcli, s E. 

George Buchanan, 2. Clifton Place, Glasgow. 

Henry Charles Bartlett W'hite, North View, 
IVilton Hoad, Salisbury. 

W. Humphrey, 3, .South Croft, NewUpperton Road, 
Eastliourno. 

Edward II. Schiele, Highfield, Sale, near 3Ian- 
chester. 

George Ayling, 176, Hollydale Road, Peckham, s.e. 
Edward Catling Smith. 113, Peascod Street, 
Windsor. 

Ernest Robert Ingle, 3, Erlam Road, CUfU)nville,. 
South Bermondsey, s.K. 

{To he continued ) 
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{Key to the Coloured PMe reUh Monthly Part) 


I. let Life Guarda. 

•1. 2nd Life Guards. 

S. Royal Hone Guards. 

4. Ist King’s Dragoon Guards. 

5. 2nd Dragoon Guards (Queen’s Bftys). 

6. 3rd Dragoon Guards (Prince of Walesla). 

7. 4th Dragoon Guards (Royal IrishX 

8. i>th Dragoon Guards (Princess Charlotte of 

Wales). 

9. Gth Dragoon Guards (Carabineen). 

10. 7th Dragoon Guards (Princess Royal). 

11. 1st Royal Dragoons. 

12. 2ud Dragoons (Royal Scots Greys). 

IS. 3rd Hussars (King’s Own). 

14. 4th Hussars (Queen’s Own). 

15. 5tli Liuicen (Royal Irish). 

16. 6th Dragoons (Inuiskillings). 

17. 7th Hussars (Queen's Own). 

18. Sth Hussars (King’s Royal Irish). 

10. 0th Lancers (Queen's Own). 

20. 10th Hussars (Prince of Wales's Own Royal). 

21. 11th Hussars (Prince Albert’s Own). 

22. 12th Lancers (Prince of Wales’s Royal). 

23. 13th Hussars. 

■21. 14th Hussars (King's). 

•25. 15th Hussars (King’s). 

‘2(;. loth Lancei's (Queen’s). 

27. 17th Lancere (Duke of Cambridge’s Own).. 

*28. 18th Hussars. 

20. 19th Hussars (Princess of Wales’s Own). 

30. 20th Hussars. 

31. 21 st Hussars. 

32. Grenadier Guards. 

33. Coldstream Guards. 

34. .Scots Guards. 

35. The Royal Scots (Lothian R^plmont). 

36. The Queen’s (Royal West Surrey). 

37. The Buffs (East Kent Regiment). 

38. The King’s Own (Royal I^ancaster Regiment). 

39. The Northumberland Fusiliers. 

40. The Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 


I 4L The Royal Fusilier# (City of London Reg»> 
ment). 

42. The King’s (Liverpool Regiment). 

43. The Norfolk Regiment. 

44. The Lincolnshire Regiment. 

45. The Devonshire Raiment. 

40. The Suffolk Regiment. 

47. The Prince Albert’s (Somersetshire Light In- 
I fantryX 

I 48. The Prince of Wales’s Own (West Yorkshire 
Regiment). 

49. The East Yorkshire Regiment. 

5(K The Bedfordshire Regiment. 

51. The Leicestershire Regiment. 

52. Ths Royal Irish Regiment. 

63. The Princess of Wales’s Own (Yorkshire Regi¬ 
ment). 

54. The Lancashire Fusiliers. 

55. The Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

56. The Cheshire Regiment. 

57. The Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

53. The South Wales Borderers. 

59. The King's Own Borderers. 

60. llie Royal Inniskilliug Fusiliers. 

61. The Gloucester Regiment 

62. The Worcestershire Regiment. 

63. The East Lancashire Regiment. 

64. The East Surrey Regiment 

66. The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 

66. The Duke of Wellington’s (West Riding Regi- 

mentX 

67. The Border Regiment 

OS. The Royal Sussex Regiment 

69. The Hampshire Regiment. 

70. The Soutli Staffordshire Regiment. 

71. The Dorsetshire Regiment. 

72. The Prince of W^ales’s Volunteers (South Lanca¬ 

shire RegimentX 

73. The Welsh Regiment 

74. The Black Watch (Royal HighlandcrsX 

75. Ike Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 


76. ^The Essex Regiment 

77. The Sherwood Foresters (Derbyshire Regiment). 

78. The Royal North Lancashire Regiment 

79. The Northamptonshire Regiment 

80. Prinoess Charlotte of Wales’s (Berkshire Reg*- 

roentX 

81. The Queen’s Own (Royal West Kent Regi¬ 

ment). 

82. The King’s Own Uglit Infantry (South York¬ 

shire RegimeutX 

83. The King's (Shropshire Light InfantryX 

84. The Duke of Cambridge's Own (Middlesex Regt^ 

mentX 

85. The Duke of Edinburgh's (Wiltshire RegimentX 

86. I’he Manchester Regiment. 

87. The Prince of Wales's (North Staffordshire Regi¬ 

ment). 

88. The York and Lancaster Regiment 

89. The Durham Light Infantry. 

90. The Highland Light Infantry. 

91. Seofortli Highlanders. 

92. The Gordon Highlanders. 

93. The Queen’s Own Cameron Hi^anders. 

94. Princess Victoria’s (Royal Irish FusiliersX 
05. The Connaught Bangers. 

96. Priucess Louise’s (Argyll and Sutherland High¬ 

landers). 

97. The Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment (Royal 

CanadiansX 

98. The Royal Munster Fusiliers. 

99. The Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 

100. Ilhe Royal Marines. 

101. Seaforth Highlanders (Ross-sliire Buffs, The 

Duke of Albany’sX 

102. The Rifle Brigade (The Prince Consorts OwnX 

(BadgeX 

108. Royal Artillery. (Badge.) 

194. The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles). (Badge.) 

105. The Royal Irish Rifles. (Badge.) 

106. The King’s Royal Rifle Corps. (Badge.) 

107. Royal Engineers. (Badge.) 
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MAY. 


^Phk Avi.\ry. — Now for Panan'^f. Um older 
1 fanciers must excuse us if we mention, in this 
brief article, some facts with which tliey may lie as 
conversant as the Editor himself. We write for the 
sake of oar newer readers, and for our boys’ sisters, 
for it can surprise no one to know that the B. O. P. 
luu quite a multitude of uriii readers. Wo need 
hardly tell such of these a.s merely keep a canary ns 
a pet that (IX pretty, neat iron caqes are lietter than 
the old-fashioned wooden ones ; (2X that they shoald 
be as lar^e as possible; (3), that the perches should 
W big enough to ^ve the bird's feet a ^ood grasp of 
them : (4X that these never should be allowed to 
become greasy or damp—scrape or wipe them: 
l&X that the bird's claws shouM Ik; snipped now and 
then with a strong pair of nadl scissors, not Xno 
< lof^ly, though : (dX that the cauar>’ must be caught 
without frightening it, and held most gently : (7), that 
frights congest their tiny but useful hniiiis. and 
bring on ugly fits ; (8X that the staple of diet should 
be clean, fat canory’-seed, and clean summer rape, 
one of the latter to two of the former ; (9X that the 
tins be kept free from dust. etc. ; (10). tliut clean 
water shixild be put into the fountain every morning 
after it is rinsed out; (11), that aliout m<»uiUng-tlme 
s rusty nail may be put in the water after a week or 
two; at first saffron will do best, just enough bt 
•tain the water ; (12), that a morsel of sugar i»r hit of 
sweet apple or other dainty, Dick. iK>or fellow imoi/ 
hsve now and then: (i:!), that fn^sh air, plenty of sand, 
an occasional sun-bath, and a cover over the cage, 
only on cold nights, will keep him healthy. Note 
those thirteen tcuUis down on the tablets of your 
memory, act on them, and Dick will be ns happy as 
a canary king. 

But brothers are more ambitious than sIbUts. To 
them we now sjieak. How are you getting on with 
the breeding? Oh. it isn’t too late yet to bt>gtn. 
You would have to buy a German fancy breeding- 
rage : it has nest and all complete, tiet one of Mr. 
Abrahvm’s, the naturalist. St. George's .Street, E. 
'Ve know there may be others who keep them, hut 
We are sure of his. Get strong, healthy birds, of a 
good strain, right in properties, and young. Buy 
only fr>>ni u res)»ectable dealer, and you will lie sure 
t4t have cock and hen. It is lieat, perhaps, to scud a 
KU'Wii up person to moke the bargain. 

The ordinary Norwich canaries are as good as any 
b) l>egin with, or you may have the created. Tlie 
depth of colour is given by cayenne feeding It is 
nice to look at, but it is supposeil by some that such 
birds are nut so healthy as others not fed in this 
vay. Do not tuni your birds into the breeding-cage 
(nr Borae days. Let them rest and feed. Tlieu mate 
in the usual way. 

Hand, water, and food must nil be put in the cage 
before the binis are introduced, and s«>mething elae 
—nsniely. nesting material. Even If you have felt 
>ietts, stuff a little of this between the bnrs. The 


, bird will amuse herself with it, if nothing else. If | 
nesting-boxes are used, then nesting-stuff is a iieces- i 
; sity. A'ou will get it at the bird-snops. A pair of 
I birds may be kept in juxtopositiou for a day or two 
' till somewhat .acquainted, or simply turned into the 
breeding-i'oge when all is ready : and this last is, if 
not tile best, the easiest way, and the one, by the I 
way, recommended by the late .Mr. Blokston, than | 
whom no one ever wrote mure charmingly on 
Canaries. 

.SiKin after pairing the cock begins to feed his mate 
with the mixture you have takeu care to provide-- 
namely, hard-boiled egg nibbed up with grated bis¬ 
cuit. Do not make too much, and give a large tea- 
spoouful for each bird once a day or oflencr. You • 
will, of course, have the ordinary bird-seeils in a < 
separate tin. .Some )irt*««lcrs add crushed hemp-seed 
to the egg food. I’lit also on the top of the cage a 
little nice cliickweed. groundsel, and perhaps a 
tender lettuce-leaf or two. 

.See that the moss and hair-stuff is not soiled and 
wasttfd ; when the binl U-gins to build in eoniett she 
will need clean material. Tliougb the felt nest is 
very handy, it is such a delight to the bird to build, 
and so nice an operation to witness, that wc think 
iMiys should use the empty nestiug-liox, ainl give 
buildlng-stutf. 

.As to egg-laying, leave nearly all to nature. Keep 
your pt;ta <|niet and well fed. and, as the eggs come, 
carefully take them and put them aside till three are 
laid, then you may put the others back. iXi not 
bother with artiticLal eggs. Canaries ore not fools. 

The subject will l>e continued next month, when, | 
however, The Bek World will have first place. • 

The ordinary work of the month is simply atten- i 
lion to breeding-cage, l^t a nail in the water if the . 
biids are not over-strong, and add n little hemp ' 
(crushed) and maw-oeed to the egg-and-biscuit food. 
-Make uunlng-cages now. 

thUdoor Jriary.—The winds are still cold, and 
often high, so protection from draughts, and abun¬ 
dant fu4Ml. sand, and title gravel must not be for¬ 
gotten, nor grtten food. The larger and roomier the 
aviary the lietter. Overcrowding kills man, or bird, 
or beast. 

The Poui.tbT Rrs.—Have you got the little 
threepenny Ixwik we rei'oniraeude<l in last? If not, 
do so, and meanwhile lay up your copper ami silver 
and get a large work. You can get even Wright’s 
book second-hand for aliont a pound or less, if you 
advertise in Library cols, of " Exchange and Mart.*’ 
The book Is invaluable. 

We fre<|iiently mention dust-txaUis and their utility, 
but if the fowls have liberty, and can get away into 
roads, or visit *‘ peat-stacks” or fields, the dust-liatb 
in the run Is hardly required. Do not make a mis¬ 
take in feeding by giving the soft food too wet. It 
ought to crumble in the hand, or next thing to it 


Thk Pigeon Loft.—W e told you last month that 
the newly-hatched blnls would not be much to l<M»k 
at. But it if wonderful how soon they grow when 
the parents get wheat, and the liest of peas and 
tares, and small tick beans, with a inorael of ureeu 
fo*»d. and plenty of clean gravel and water. 

Pouters we mentioned. Tliey are. when vming, 
apt to get weak in the legs. It is not an ncUden». 
It is from wo;iknes», and I doubt if it l»e curable. It 
is only another pro<.f that we cannot feed the parenu 
too well, and in a<idltiun we should let plenty id 
sunlight into our lofts. Tlio young of pigeons gi*t 
like porcnplnes in six or seven da)f if all be well, 
and these qtiUU open into feathers after about ten 
days. In a month's lime the >uung ought to be as 
big as the old. 

rHE R.\BBiTRr.-fs nil right here? If not, depend 
npiiii it it is the owner’s laiilu We were at a housM 
some evenings ago where the boys had recently 

g orebaseit at a sale the back numlM>rB, laiund, of the 
. O. I’. One of them toM us tJie Editor was always 
down on rahbit-keeiMTS. He did not know, and dnee 
not know, he was talking to this cruel hxlltor. We 
hail a look ut bis rahhitrv next day, and were please«l 
to And it .Al, and the bunnies all happy and full- 
eyed. glossy and sleek, no bad smell, and no <llrty 
Doughs. Why should it not l>e always like this? 
Boys go away sometimes Uiis applies to all fancies 
— vnd leave their pets to the care of servants. This 
is w rung. It is h^t for two laiys, or a boy aad hla 
sister, to go halves in a fancy, and one **pard’* 
should always be at home. 

The Kknnel.—R ead lost month's Doings. 

TliK Bee World.—.S warming may be expected 
this month or early next. It depends on the weather 
and latitude. Juue is the month far north. You 
will want a lesson or two more than ever now alMiut 
this important branch. Get it from s«»me bee-keeper, 
for even bo<jk knowledge has its drawbacks. If the 
weather be cold and iodement feed stilL 

The Kiix'HRN G.4KDKN.— Sow peas again for roU- 
tion. Weed and thin your beds and drilli. Sow 
greens still in spare corners. Plant celery in deep, 
wcll-mnnured trenches, and tomatoes from your hot- 
lied. Put them against hot. sheltered walls. If y<iu 
have a whitewualied wall all the better. Sow Frem-h 
lieaiHi. and put in vegetable-marrow plants. Keep 
all cleau and tidy. 

The Flower and Wini>ow Gardens.—G et your 
tieds ready, and plant out your annuals about the 
second week in this month. Zinnias and dwarf 
asters, and Tom Thumb nasturtiums, make a pretty 
show. Tliey must have mauore, though, and suii 
and water. Plant geraniums later on. Attend to 
your window-lxixes; water well, and mind the earth 
must nut get hanl. Lobelias and feather-flower, 
calceolarias, etc., with a few of the smaller ferns 
aad some creepers, make a nice sliow all the summer 
through. 


THE “BOY’S OWN” HOME OP 
BEST FOR WORKING BOYS. 

(Con(n'&tf(iofM rfcrived up to March 17(A, 1888,1 

£ 8. d. 

Brought forward .. .. 559 9 10 

February ‘27.—Collected by Palmer Welsh 
(New York), Ts. 9d.; Alfred H. C. Olley, 

Is. : Collected by W. F. Herring, Os. ‘Jd.; 

Collected Iiy John A. Morris, Is. ..0 15 11 
March 0. —Collected by Arthur Feake, 

2s. Od. : J. A. D., Is.0 3 0 

March 7.—Collected by L. H. Poole 0 6 0 

Marcli 1.'.—O. Titchfleld (Nottingliam), 

Is. : Collected by S. Cooper, 6». ; 

M. E R. Durham, 5s.; Incognito, 2ii.0d.: 

Collected by A. Coleman, 2s. Od. 0 16 o 

March 17.—-A Friend.10 0 

Carried forward .. .. A'.'i02 11 9 


Collecting (Nmls may still be had. It is jiartl- 
cularly rvque«te<l that all cards which h.ive been 
out more than a month must be relumed iwwc- 
iUatelti. Readers wishing to continue the good work 
will gladly be supplied with fresh cards. 


(!Iorrcsj)onlicnce. 


C. D, C.—Admiral Rodney was bom at Walton-on- 
Thames, not at Walton-on-the-Naze. 

W. S, Wilmorb.—T he acid may not have been strong 
enough. Try next time in an earthen vessel llie 
Aliugs shonld be very Anc. 

SooTTlE.—The present height for enlistment in the 
10th Hussars is fmm 5ft. Oin to 6ft. hln, ; f«»r tl'o 
llighland regiments the height is fi'um 5ft. 4in. 
upwanls. 
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X. Y. Z.—A really good bit of wood for inakiiii? a 
lar^e boat is not met with every diy, atul requin^s j 
knowledge in its selection. You could get a suit- 
aide piece from one of the professional builders. | 
Tri^Mr. Kundle, 60, Larkhall Igine, s.NV. ' 

S. T. (Ledl>ury .)—We always issue one. and often 
two, in our special Christmas jairt. Obtain the ^ 
current one, and judge for yourself. I 

A. P.- The entomologist’s bottle for killing deli¬ 
cate insects has already appeared in these columns 
as you give it—one drachm of cyani<le of potJis- 
siuin, two drachms of plastcr-of-paris, and a 
drachm and a half of water, mixed and poured ■ 
while liquid into a wide-stoppered bottle. I 

F. Okaxt —1. If a question of average at cricket is | 
to be decided on the innings only, tlie m tker of ' 
the most runs, uot-out or not, must have the bat. I 
Were it not so, a boy going in last, and not having j 
a ball bowled to him. might be reckoned champion , 
on the strength of his 0 not out. 2. Yes. 3. Change I 
the cage. 4. No. ' 


Boy’^ Owp f^apet. 


C.Ks.\R.—Doves must have a very big cage to breed 
in. No special food ; only everything gooil. 

Tumbler.— Wright’s “ Pigeou-Kecper, ’ 3s. Gd. Cas¬ 
sell and Co. 

Nummuskull.— We do not give the prices of coins, 
because the price varies so much under dilferent 
circumstances. A penny of William the Comiueror 
is worth al*out a ikmuuI, but at a sale it might fetch 
more. T>a8t vear was a good one hu' coin-sellers. 
Then William the Conqueror pennies sold at *.2 
each ; a liglit groat of Henry vr. fetched £7 10s.; 
another of Edward V. fetched £7 58. : a crown of 
Elizabeth, with the m. m.. wi.s sold for the same 
price ; a crown of James I. fetched £7 178. 6d. ; an 
Oxf«)rd crown of Charles I. fetched £11 lls.; a half 
broad of Cromwell fetched £32 15s. ; a half-ciown 
hammered of Charles If. fetched £6 &6. ; a proof 
crown of George II. fetched £11 53. : while a pat¬ 
tern crown of W'illiam iv. sold for £21 10s. These 
prices are enough to make your mouth water, but 
it by no means follows that you would get them 
from a dealer. 


Winifred Pearce. —Your pigeons are two hens, we 
expect. You must get a bot>k if you are going in 
for breeding, or read back all our Doings. 

A. G. Hornsey. — 1. The address is impersonal, 
exactly as you give it. To use the name would du 
y<»u more harm than gocnl. 2. “ Locomotive En- 
gii.e Driving” can be had for three shillings and 
sixpence in Weale’s Series, published by lA»ckwood 
and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court: but there is a 
dearer e«lition, obtainable of the same publishers. 
3. About £9 per month. 

J. E. Williams. - Dormice breeil in spring and sum¬ 
mer. Get a little book called “ Minor Pets,” 170 
Strand, London. 

W. J. Herbert.—T he mistnke is probably due to a 
misconception. The i)rimary colours are red, blue, 
and yellow ; the colours of the spectrum are tiuite 
a dilterent thing. 

Yachts.man.— Apply to the Editor of “The Model 
Yachtsman,” 102, High Street, Hull. 

I F. C. W. O.—1. No hemp-seed. 2. Yes. 


Buffalo Rill.-O ffer the lady your left 
arm unless the road is to the left. The 
right arm is kept free because it is the 
sword ann, and the one you would pro¬ 
tect her with. When the danger is to 
the left you give h-. the right arm. 

Diorama.—T he effects described are due 
to the magic-lantem. One slide is 
thrown on to the screen, and another 
from another lens takes its place. The 
moonrise is managed in the same 
way. 

£. Moi’LE.—M r. Paul Blake's dramatic 
sketches rr.o only be obtained by pur¬ 
chasing ou Christmas numbers. 

Anxious— The “Roy Captain" was in 
the second volume. In the same volume 
were “Peter Trawl.” “.Some of our 
Fellow's,” and “The Red Man's Re¬ 
venge.” 

Musical Bail.— The song has been re¬ 
published in the CYicket book in our 
“Boy’s Own Bookshelf” series. The 
price of the book is two shillings. 
Order it through your bookseller. 

Africander.— The finest South African 
diamond yet found is the “Porter 
Rho<les,” which is pure white, and 
valued .at £(30.(X)0. But larger dia¬ 
monds have been found; one from 
KimlHjrley is valued at £100,000. 

VoLTO —For the round part of the banjo 
use a cheese-box, or. rati er, cut a rimr 
off one. Properly sireaking, the wood 
is steamed or treated with hot sand. 

8. T. Hill.—T he engineering offers the 
best pro8i)ect.'». Von couhl add the 
electrical Pjud, both theoretical and 
practical, by night work. 

J. D. I.—1. The tonnage o.' the Oregon 
was 7,875 gross, and her hoi-se-power 
12,000. The tonnage of the Etruria 
and Umbria is 7,719 gross, and their 
horse-power 14,500. 2. The New Zea¬ 

land Company's steainerH are the Kai- 
konra, the Rimutaka, the Tongariro, 
the Ruapehu, and the Aorangi. The 
two first are the largest. They are each 
of 4,474 tons gross and 4,100 horse¬ 
power. The others are of 4,163 tons 
gross, the horse power being in the 
order given — 3,865, 3,650, 3,610. ' 3. 
The North-German b>»ats—“Nord- 
ileutscher Lloyd”—are about 5,100 
tons. 

F. W. P.—1. Try Roscoe's “ Primer of 
Chemistry," price wne shilling, pub¬ 
lished by Macmillan and Co. 2. Lvnp 
V'ear is so callcil from the leaping over 
the day at its end. In the ordinary 
course, if a year begins on a ^loiiday, 
the next year will begin on a Tuesday, 
the next on a NV««lne*<lay ; hut, owing 
to the extra day In February, the Ist 
of January following is two days in 
advance instead of one. 

Agricultural Colonists.— Thei-e is no 
opening in the colonies for very annill 
capitalists. Y'oii ha<l better go as a 
labourer, and for thut your present 
()ccupntion is rather a disqualification. 
Apply to the Emigrants' Information 
Ortlce, 31, Broadway, Westminster, 
s.w. 

Anxious ExiiUiRER.— 1 . A lance-corporal 
in the Line has fifteen pence a day ; a 
corporal twenty pence. A sergeant has 
two shillings and fonrpence a day. 2. 
A slight chance, not a good chance. 3. 
Consult a doctor. 

Chenkvix.— There is Bardsley’s “ His- 
D»ry of English .Surnames,” price seven 
shillings and sixpence, published by 
Chatto rtUd Wind us. 



■*** Ot/r Slimmer Extra*' cannot be reprinted^ and WILL NOT be included in the bovmt 
rot nine. Every reader of the B.U.P. should, therefore, endeavour to secure a copy immediately, 
on publication. 
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¥l:^e Boy’^ Owii 


CHAPTER V.—A STRANGE PRES8GANG AD¬ 
VENTURE, WHICH HAS THE MERIT OF 
BEING TRUE. 

D ick stirred the fire with hearty good¬ 
will, then settled himself in his 
chair to listen to the conclusion of 
Peniston*8 story, for what boy does not 
like to hear of an adventure with a 
little bit of struggle and a little bit of 
fun in it 1 

“I had just finished dinner,” con¬ 
tinued Peniston, “ when the sentry, 
after a premonitory knock, popped his 
head between the curtains, and said, 
“‘If ye plaze, Mister Fairfax, it’s 
wanted on deck you are by the first 
Hftinant, and sorra else.’ 

“ I went up at once, and there were 
our first luff and Bluebeard, whose real 
name you’ll hear in a minute, talking 
and laughing in the gangway. 

“ I saluted and stood silent. 

“ ‘ You’re come for Mr. Fairfax. 
Here is Lieutenant Sampson, who has 
borrowed you. 1 don’t quite know 
what the strange duty you have to per¬ 
form , is, but it is duty, and I know 
you’ll consider it so, and do your best.’ 

“ ‘ I will, sir,’ I replied, saluting 
again. 

‘“Bravo, boy. Now bustlo off and 
put on plain clothes.’ 

“ I was below in half a minute, and 
back again before they knew where 
they were, Down I ran and took my 
seat in the gig, and our first lieutenant 
waved me a smiling adieu. 

“It was evident enough that if I 
acted my part well and successfully I 
should have him for a friend for many 
a day. So I resolved to do my best. 

“ As soon as we landed on the jetty, 
after giving some directions to his men. 
Lieutenant Sampson, alias Bluebeard, 
led me straight to this very inn, and 
the landlord himself let us in by a back 
door and conducted us to this room. 

“‘Leave us for a short time now, 
landlord,’ said Bluebeard; ‘ come back 
in half an hour, and you will find this 
young gentleman and me gon^ but a 
Miss Fairface will be here. Let her 
have whatever she likes to keep her in 
good-humour, and see that a good din¬ 
ner is on the table by six o’clock.’ 

“Out went the landlord, carefully 
closing the door behind him; then 
Sampson turned to me : 

“ ‘Now, Susan, lass,’ he said, laughing, 
‘ there is the looking-glass, and in that 
box yonder you will find your dress, 
“ for this occasion only.” " Get into 
it and make yourself as charming, as 
spruce and trig, as a king’s cutter in 
a sea-way.’ 

“ Off went Bluebe-T-rd, and I proceeded 
to ol)ey orders at once. I first locked 
the door, then I turned out and exam¬ 
ined all my finery from top to toe. 
The rig ran thus—a stylish little jaunty 
hat to wear above my long, flowing 
tresses of dark hair ; stays to make me 
neat around the waist; a white dress, 
ti-iramed with lace and ribbons of blue, 
and from its length evidently meant to 
dance in ; silk stockings, and pumps 
with buckles of silver. 

“When I had everything on, and I 
took a glance at the glass, I was both 
surprise and delight^ at my smart 
appearance. I made at least a score of 


attitudes in front of that glass before I 
got tired, curtseyed and bowed and 
smiled and frowned, and flirted with 
my fan, and even danced a pas or two, 
and finished off by calling myself a fwl, 
but immediately afterwards consoling 
the image in the glass by saying it was 
all for the gocxl of the service. 

“ I next bundled all ray male attire 
into the box, locked that, and unlocked 
the door. Then I rang the bell. 

“It was that sly old landlord who 
entered. 

“ ‘ I await your commands. Miss Fair- 
face,’ he said, hiding a smile behind his 
fingers. 

‘“Attend to the fire,’ I said, ‘and 
bring me a glass of—of—’ 

“ ‘ Grog, miss 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Certaiidy not,’ I replied, with a 
frown. ‘ A glass, sir, of eau-de-sugar.’ 

“He was soon back with the bever¬ 
age, and at the same time he laid upon 
the table a case containing that charm¬ 
ing old violin on which I have just been 
playing. 

“‘Perhaps,' he said, ‘Miss Fairface 
would like to play. The doctor won’t 
be long, miss.’ 

“ ‘ The doctor 1 ’ I asked, in some sur¬ 
prise, but tlie man had disappeared. 

“I plryed and sang to myself for 
fully two hours, and acted again before 
the glass for quite another hour. Then 
I sat down to think, and I dare say I 
must have fallen asleep, for it was quite 
dusk when 1 started to hear a loud rat- 
tat-tat at the parlour door. 

“ ‘ Come in ! ’ I cried. 

“ And the door opened, giving me a 
full view of a smart-looking old man in 
black, a gold-headed cane, a dark three- 
cornered hat, and long white benixl. 

“ ‘ Your servant, miss,’ he said, with 
a bow ; ‘ pray let me ring for lights.’ 

“You won’t be a bit surprised. I’m 
sure, Dick, to know that this old doctor 
was no one else but Bluebeard himself 
in disguise. But I would never have 
known him had he not taken off the 
beard for a moment. 

“ Then we both had a hearty laugh, 
and admired each other’s get-up. 

“ The obsequious waiter who attended 
to us at dinner could have entertained 
no suspicion of ouY* identity, so solemn 
and polite he was. When the man 
retired' to order a hackney, Bluebeard 
explained his plans, and you will under¬ 
stand these fully in a few minutes. To 
begin with, anyhow, I was to act Miss 
Susie, the doctor’s daughter. 

“We were soon safe inside our hack¬ 
ney and away it rattled, and, in about a 
quarter of an hour, brought us to a 
lonely spot quite on the outskirts, and 
near a wood. 

“The hackney was dismissed^ and, 
with my over-mantle wrapped around 
me to cover my white dress, I followed 
mv companion for some distance in 
silence. Had he not carried a lantern 
it would have l)een impossible to make 
out our road, so dark was it under the 
trees. 

“In good tinie he stopped, and, placing 
his fingers in his mouth, emitted a 
shrill whistle, then another, and still a 
third. In a few moments, from the 
wood to our right, came back, in an 
echo-like answer, three similar sounds. 

“ ‘ It’s all right, Susie, my dear,’ said 
Bluebeard, taking my hand, ‘ mind 


your feet, else you’ll fall and spoil your 
pretty dress.’ 

“We had not gone far ere lights 
from two windows glimmered across 
our path. It looked as though we were 
nearing a cottage, but I soon discovered 
it was a large caravan, and that there 
was another not far from it. 

“‘Everything all right, Dan?’ said 
Sampson. 

“ ‘Everything, sir, all taut and square, 
and the men are in the other vajL? 

“ ‘ Sober, I trust.’ 

“‘Sober, sir? Yes, sir, and will be. 
I’ll brain the first man who dares dis¬ 
obey me.’ 

“ ‘ Right, Dan. Now we’ll go. Mount, 
Susie, my girl.’ 

“ The inside of the caravan was most 
clean, neat, and cosey, and a fine fire was 
burning in one corner, while at the after¬ 
end were two sleeping berths, precisely 
like those you see on board merchant 
ships. 

“ The camvans were soon out on the 
road, and presently up came a big, 
round moon ; it rose higner and higher, 
and soon it was all nearly as light aa 
day, or would have been but for the 
great oak-trees and the solemn nodding 
pines, for our path lay all through the 
woods, and inland to the nor’ard and 
west as well as I could guess.* 

“ I sat for hours outside by my com¬ 
panion, who wasdri ving. But the strange 
monotony and gloom of the woods, and 
the ever - flickering white moonlight 
that shimmered down through the 
spreading boughs, made me sleepy at 
last. I nodded, and would have fallen 
had not Bluebeard given me a friendly 
shake. 

“ ‘ Go and turn in, Susie, my lass,’ he 
said. ‘We have a long, dreary road 
before us, and it is like this nearly all 
the way.* 

“I took his f'.fivice and was soon 
sound asleep in one of the bertlis, nor 
did I wake till morning. 

“Before I opened my eyes I begfm 
wondering where I was, for all was still 
except a sound like waves breaking and 
tumbling round a ship, and this, you 
know, was the wind among the trees. 
Then I remembered all, and jumjied up 
and dressed. 

“ My father—so I must now for a 
time call Sampson—was absent, but 
soon joined me, and a servant entered 
at his heels bearing a tray on which 
stood a savoury and most sumptuous 
breakfast. 

“All the forenoon I wandered about 
the silent woods, for we were not to go 
on till the sun was well over the fore¬ 
yard, if you understand. 

“ The place where we lay was a patch 
of level grassy sward in the forest not 
more than three miles from the village 
which was our destination. 

“ The other caravan was hidden 
among the trees, and we started at last; 
we took no one with us except a young 
man to drive. 

“All the fun of the fair was at its 
height when we reached the village— 
flags were flying, a band was playing, 
there were booths of every kind, and 
stalls covered with confectionery, and 
games of all sorts going on, and, amid 


* Much of that wood has now disappeared, ana 
the whole face of the country is chani^ed. 
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all the excitement, youthful country 
bumpkins dressed in their best, swag- 

B around looking as merry and 
as Michaelmas daisies. 

“We got our caravan bivouaced at 
a far-awav quiet corner of the village 
green, and there we also pitched a tent 
and hung up a gay little nag to flutter in 
the breeze. This fetched a few young 
bucks about us, but the flutter of uiy 
white dress, as I appeiired meteor-like 
for only a moment fetched far more. 
We soon had quite a crowd. 

“ A part of the caravan was let down 
and gaily cushioned, and on this plat¬ 
form my father appeared and com¬ 
menced to harangue the crawd. 

“ For half an hour and over he kept 
his tongue wagging. There wasn^t a 
subject of the time he did not touch 
upon, but he turned everything to 
ndicule. Then he turned his satire 
upon the crowd, but not as a whole ; he 
singled out individuals, chaffed them, 
and bantered them till they were the 
laughing-stocks of all about them. 

“ What fun it was ! I myself was 
behind the curtain, but I laughed till 
my sides were sore and the tears ran 
over my cheeks. 

“ My father now brought out his won¬ 
derful pills, the best medicine that the 
world ever yet had seen; they cured 
every disease, and were a panacea for 
all human ills. The King on the throne 
could not live without them ; our ships 
could not float without them, nor our 
soldiers fight. 

“‘Would they buy ! would they buy! 
would they buy ! only a penny a box ! 

“ ‘ Will you buy ? Will you buy I 
WiWyouV 

“ ‘ No ! Then he would give them 
away! ’ and more than two dozen 
boxes were quickly distributed among 
those gaping joskins. 

“ To their intense surprise each box 
contained a silver coin. That was the 
pill the King could not live without. 

“ Those puls sold speedily now ; but, 
lo! only one in a dozen contained a coin, 
the others a pea, or a bee, or a blue¬ 
bottle fly, or a tiny frog—something, at 
all events, that never failed to raise a 
laugh. 

“And always, when for a moment 
father paused, the man who drove us 
played a solo on the big drum. 

*‘Now,* said .my.fatner, ‘I will pro¬ 
duce before you my lovely daughter, 
who, under the wild and romantic name 
of the Princess Susie Oina, ought to 
have travelled the whole of Europe, 
and danced at every court, and esti¬ 
vated every crowned head in it. ELere 
is the illustrious Princess.’ 

“ He led me forth, fiddle in hand. 

“I came, I saw, I conquered. I 
plaved, I danced, I sang. I captivated 
and enthralled the souls of all the men, 
and made all the maidens toss their 
heads with jealousy. And the silver 
and copper coins rattled on the top of 
our great drum every time I made my 
bow. 

“So the afternoon wore away, and 
meanwhile cider-sellers were doing a 
roaring trade around our van. At 
len^h my father reappeared. 

“He pretended now to talk rather 
thickly. 

“ ‘ Gentlemen, all,’ he said, ‘ Pve been 
drinking the health of the rustic popu 


lation, and jollv farmers, and jollv 
‘ farmers’ boys. And I’m going to drink 
to you all again, and bad success to 
wars by sea and land, and long live 
prosperity and peace.’ 

‘“Gentlemen, my daughter, the Prin¬ 
cess Susie Oina, will now decorate with 
the bright rose of love the manly 
breasts of the twelve handsomest young 
braves on the grass. Oina, do your 
duty ! ’ 

“I did. I nimbly sprang to the turf 
and pinned a pretty ribbon on the 
coat of over a dozen most likely lads 
indeed. As 1 did so I whispered to 
each, ‘ Come to the tent in half an 
hour and drink my father’s health.’ 

“ Now the horse was put in, and the 
van restored to its usual appearance ; 
it was getting dusk, and, wdth one 
rousing cheei-, all departed. 

“ Need I tell you, Dick, that, true as 
the needle to tne pole, those gallants 
returned and came to the tent, which 
was still unstruck ? 

“ I ^peared to be in grief. 

“ ‘ My father,’ I said, ‘ meant to have 
been here to receive you all. He is not 
a real gipsy, but an eccentric old gen¬ 
tleman, who goes about to fairs, making 
fun, and, he thinks, doing go^. But 
here comes Joe with something ! 

“ ‘ Anyhow, you mush drink ! ’ 

“ They did drink, more than once, 
too, ancf then more was called for. 

“ ‘Not now, not now,’ I cried ; ‘ sup¬ 
per will be waiting us in the Blind 
Man’s Glade, in the forest.’ 

“ ‘ We will come, we will come,’ cried 
half a dozen. ‘ Will you play and dance 
to us in the glade 1 ’ 

“ They elicited from me a half-reluc¬ 
tant ‘ yes,’ then away I went. 

“ The trap was laid, Dick, and baited 
with the charms of the beautiful ‘Prin¬ 
cess Susie Oina.’ 

“ The second act of the strange drama 
now commenced, but please to stir the 
fire ^ain, for it is excessively cold.” 

Dick obeyed, then settled himself once 
again. 

“Well,” continued Peniston, “here is 
our position ; the trap is laid in the 
middle of a deep, dark forest, a spot as 
silent as the grave, and eminently 
suited for any kind of entertfunment, 
from farce to tragedy, the trap is baited 
with Susie Oina, and at least a dozen 
fools are marching innocently towards 
it. 

“ I declare to you, Dick, that I renlly 
felt for the poor fellows. Impre^ment 
may be duty, Dick, lad, but it is dirty 
work at the best. 

“ When we were within about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile of our rendezvous, wrap¬ 
ping myself in my over-mantle I slid 
quietly down from the caravan and ran 
as fast as a fawn on ahead. A5 soon as 
near enough, I gave the signal by 
whistling thrice. It was answered, and 
I was soon at the hidden caravan. 

“ ‘ I’ve got ’em, lads,’ I cried. ‘ Now 
heave round. We want supper for 
twelve and enough for twenty. Is the 
big tent up ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, and supper’s reedy too.’ 

“ A large tent haa oeen erected near 
the centre of the glade, and it was now 
lit up. By-and-bye up came our cara¬ 
van, and some distance behind we could 
hear a rattling chorus of voices, prov¬ 
ing clearly enough they were coming. 


“ I wasn’t to make myself visible at 
first. I wasn’t to make myself too 
cheap, you know. I had only invited a 
dozen, and here came fifteen. 

“ ‘ The more the merrier,’ ssdd father, 
who was all alive now, and ready to do 
the honours. 

“ We squatty around a raised table 
on the grass in the tent, father at the 
top and I at the bottom. 

“ Father was in grand form, so was I; 
and really it was a treat to near those 
fine young fellows laugh at our joke^, 
as they caused basin after basin oi that 
glorious hare soup to disappear. 

“ Laugh ! Why, they laughed till 
the very forest ran^ again, and pigeons 
flew flapping out of the trees. 

“They h^ some service rum with 
supper, but not enough to make them 
quarrelsome—only silly and merry. 

“Soon after supper my fiddle was 
brought. I played them merry airs at 
first; then father handed round the 
flowing bowl, as he called it, telling 
them they must soon be going. 

“ ‘ Not yet, sir; not yet, doctor,’ was 
the general ciy. 

“ ‘ It won’t be long,* said father, with 
a sly wink to his Susie. 

“ Nor was it. For no sooner had they 
all drank of that last cup than all began 
to nod, and nod, and nid, nid, nod, as 
if some invisible spirit had entered the 
tent and cast a spell over aU the crew. 

“At the same time I began to play 
the saddest, slowest, dreamiest music I 
could think of. Then, as Byron hath it, 
Dick, 

* Deep sleep came down on every eye save mine.’ ” 

And your father’s,’ said Dick. 

““Right,” Peniston said, “for Blue¬ 
beard, as I may now call him, was never 
more aUve in his life.” 

“ ‘ Well done, Susan,’ he cried, grasp¬ 
ing my hand. ‘ Now to have them all 
trussed and laid out.’ 

“ ‘ I hope you haven’t given them too 
much, sir,’ I said. 

“‘Never fear, Susie. I know my 
business.’ 

“ Dick, lad, my story is about finished. 
It has one merit— it is true, 

“ In another liour our victims, tied 
hand and foot,'^vere in the spare caravan 
guarded by armed men. 

“ Next morning they stood in a row on 
the jetty, waiting for the jolly-boat, and 
flanked by marines with fixed bayonets. 

“A pretty lot of simpletons they 
looked, too. 

“But our first lieutenant was over¬ 
joyed at Bluebeard’s success. 

“'It is the first lot,’he told him, ‘ ever 
I saw you bring without broken heads 
and cutlass wounds.’ 

“ ‘ It is all owing to Susie,’ replied B.B. 

‘ All owing to Susie.’ 

“ Most of those young fellows are still 
on board,” added Peniston, “and they 
would not exchange the wheel-spokes 
for the best plough-stilts in aM Com- 
walL And now, Dick, suppose we send 
to see if your traps are come, then hook 
off to our ship. The old Blazers will 
be glad to see us.” 

{To be continued.) 
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THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 

OR, THE H E R IT A O E OF KARL THE GREAT. 

Hv Charles Deslvs. 



X T R E M E L Y 
few are the 
ruins of Carlovingian buildings tliat 
remain, but among them are those 
of St. Medard. And 8t. Medard was 
Loflwig’s prison. 

At a short distance from Soissons, the 
old Merovingian capital, and in the 
middle of a pleasant plain beyond the 
Oise, there rose the famous convent 
founded by King Chlothar, enriched by 
In's successors, and which Charles the 
Great liad beautified with extensive 
work of much magnificence. The clois¬ 
ter built by his orders is still in part 
standing ; aiid from it the visitor de¬ 
scends into the massive sombre crypt 
where tin* kings of the earlier race sleep 
in their coffins of stone. To the right, 
deeper still underground, is the dun¬ 
geon of Charles’s son. 

Kight feet long and five feet A^dde, 
with thick walls, through which the 
moisture leaks in t€^rs, a narrow hole 
tlirough which come air and light, and 
at which the gaolers watched every 
movement; everything gloomy, sinis¬ 
ter, implacable, and laden with de^spair; 
the dungeon ten centuries afterwards 
st ill appals the heart. In that foretaste* 
of the tomb the emperor martyr was for 
more thsiii a year immured. 

To the hori-ible captivity was added 
mental torture almost as cruel. He 
knew that his wife and child were 
jirisoners as lie w?us, and persecuted 
as he was. Every moment he trem¬ 
bled to hear that they had succumbed ; 
and when lie closed his eyes in sleep 
he dreamt that he .saw them pursued 
and murdered by his foes. In all 
the long list of victims known to his¬ 
tory there are few to be compared 
with this old man, fallen so deep for 
no other crime than his gentleness of 
h(*art. And those who t-ortured him so 
were his own sons, and he who wiis the 
chief was the one he had loved theliest, 


Part H. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Lothar. And there is nothing to asto¬ 
nish us, nothing we care to doubt as to ! 
the authenticity of the in.scriptions . 
which the guide .shows us with his torch 
are now incrusted in its walls. Of them 
the most noteworthy is this : 

“ Alas ! I am indeed the prince 
Of sufferers, and still I last! 

I would that death to me could come, 

And that this grief were overpast !” 

These ingenuous complainings, these 
despairing words, have doubtless been 
inscribed by some sympathising monks 
in much later times ; but assuredly the i 
imperial prisoner would have written I 
them with his blood and bis tears. 

Often when one of his gaolers (who 
were often changed for fear of treason) 
would de.scend to bring him his black 
bread and filthy water, which were all 
his food, the emperor would throw him¬ 
self on his knees and ask, 

“What has become of tlie Empress 
Judith 1 What has become of my son?” 

And invariably the gaoler would reply 
in one word, 

“ Abdicate ! ” 

Time after time monks in the pay of 
Lothar would enter the cell by day or 
night, and sit down in the niches we 
still can see. To them the emperor 
would appeal for news as to Judith and 
Karl. And their only reply would be, 

“ Renounce your lieritage ! Abdicate 
in favour of Lothar ! ” 

Then there were long inqui.sitions in 
which monk after monk would recount 
the jiretended crimes of the unfortu¬ 
nate emperor and overwhelm him with 
insults and mon.strous calumnies as to 
his share in the death of Bemhard, of , 
Bernliard immolated by Hermengarde’s 
implacable hatred in spite of Lodwig’s 
formal orders. Night and day the 
accusers would come, and even raise the 
phantom in his dreams, iwitil Lodwig, 


in terror and dismay, would veil his. 
face in his hands. 

And of these monks the worst and 
most inexorable was that monster of 
ingratitude men call Ehlx), who liad 
been horn a slave and whom Lothar had 
freed and overwhelmed with favour and 
jiromoted to the chief ecclesiastical dig¬ 
nity of the empire, and whom later his 
peers were to condemn as unworthy of 
them and to nickname as Judas. 

But Lodwig held out. He was not a 
complaisant victim ; he was a martyr 
inspire^d h}' piety with such resignation 
ana strength that to him at last was 
given the victory. Secretly he felt him¬ 
self sustained by the Thirteen; and 
although he siiw them not, he had many 
proofs of their mysterious influence. 

Sometimes when he broke his bread 
he found a letter in it; sometimes when 
he drank his water there wjisa letter at 
the bottom of the jug : .sometimes a 
friendly voice would reach his ear ; and 
each time all he heard or read >\ as, 
“ Franee and Karl.” 

Once or twice among the monks who 
came to trouble him he had found a 
hand that clasped his arm, and a voice 
that whispered, “ Patience ! ” 

In one of these unknown friends, who 
were certainly the emis.saries of the 
Thirteen, he had recognised Eginliai-d ; 
there could he no mistake about the 
figure, the voice, and the eyes that 

f low6*d deep in the ample hood. It was 
Iginhard, there could he no doubt. 

“The day of vengeance draweth 
nigh,” he .stiid to the prisoner. “ Keep 
quiet, Lodwig—and hope !” 

And it was true that at this time areiio- 
tion had .set in in favour of the son of 
Karl the Great. Not only had tlie 
majority of the counts and bishops in tho 
different parts of the empire been 
converted by the generous propaganda 
of the Thirteen, hut Lewis and Pepin, 
the Kings of Germany and Aquitaine, 
had begun to repent of tlieir treason 
and its results, and to slirink from 
being the accomplices of their father's 
odious persecutor. 

This happy turn of affairs was 
principally due to the able policy of 
Hughes and Drogo, the lieroic hastai*d.s 
of Karl the Great, the brothers on 
whom Lodwig had imposed the tonsure, 
and who had taken noble vengeance in 
becoming intrepid representatives of 
his rights. Although Lewis the German, 
thought of little beyond hunting, and 
Pepin thought of little beyond drink¬ 
ing, yet they were moved at last by the 
eloquent e.xhortations of their uncles 
Hughes and Drogo, who said to them, 
“We also have reason to complain of 
Lodwig, hut by the will of God, and the 
will of our father Karl, he is the heaH 
of the Franks, and he ought to remain 
our emperor.” 

And when the argument still hung 
fire, they would add, 

“ Better obey your father Lodwig, a 
holy man, than your brother Lothar, 
who is a monster of liypociisy and in- 
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gratitude, and who has no ambition but Lodwig that all was ready for his | Lewis and Pepin warned Lothar to 

to destroy you ! ” deliverence, it was Ganelon, it was treat their father with less rigour. 

And then Lewis and Pepin could not Bertnide, who suddenly shattered his | They even demanded to see him either 
restrain a gesture of anger, for they hopes. They warned Lothar of the personally or by their delegates, and 

submitted to Lothar’s domination no change of opinion among his people, I assure themselves that the old man was 

iess impatiently than to that of Lodwig. and of the numerous defections aw ait- 1 not as ill as rumour made him out to be. 



** Ebbo was half leaning out." 


The struggle was long ; the good cause 
Ti^ not only to defeat the suspicious 
diplomacy of Lothar, but tlie keen- 
sighted vengeance of Bertrade and 
Ganelon, which, like an ancient hydra, 
continually returned to life. 

Just as Eginhard w’as about to tell 


ing but the signal to become mani- I 
fest. I 

At first the pride of the usurper was 
such that he refused to believe in tliese 
things. But one day there came two i 
messages simultaneously from Germany 
and Aquitaine, and for the second time 


Lothar saw^ tlie imminence of his 
danger, and resolved to meet it with a 
bold stroke. He took Lodwig out of 
prison and set out with Inm to Vacheii. 

The weakness and pallor oi the old 
emperor clearly betrayed his long 
suff<‘rings, and no one w'as allowed to 
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visit him on the way. It was hoped 
that lie would recover himself a little 
as he journeyed, and to gain time the 
progress was slow, the halts became 
onger and longer, and more and more 
numerous. 

At last he arrived ; and the solemn 
interview had to take place, for the 
envoys of Lewis and Pepin liad lieen 
waiting for some time. 

But before the ceremony Ebbo came 
into the prisoner’s room, and said to 
him in a tnreatening tone, 

“Remember that Karl and Judith 
are in our hands, and that we reckon on 
your silence. If you let fall one word 
of accusation against us I have only to 
come to this window beneath which two 
horsemen will be w'aiting, two men as 
inexorable as destiny, and if you speak 
and force me to ^ve the signal, that 
signal means the de^th of Judith and 
Karl ! ” 

“ Oh ! I will be silent! I will be 
silent ! ” said the old man, trembling 
with terror. 

An hour later the me.s.sengers of 
Lewis and Pepin were introduced, fol¬ 
lowed by a numerous escort in which 
were represented all the dignitaries of 
the empire. 

Lo<l wig endeavoured to rise to do them 
honour, but he could hardly do so. 

A murmur of compassionate indig¬ 
nation ran round the assemblage. 

Encouraged by this te.stimony of 
sympathy, Lodwig held out his hands in 
supplication towards the visitors. 

“ I am here ! ” said Eblio, standing 
near the old man’s clnair. “ Remember ! 

And with a look ho renewed his threat. 

The husband of Judith and father of 
Karl let T ill his trembling hands and 
dared not look at the nobles who 
advanced towards him. 

“Emperor Lodwig!” said the first, 
“my master, Lewis the German, does 
not forget that he is your son, and he 
sends me to ask if his brother Lothar 
has for 3 "our old age all the considera¬ 
tion that is your due ; if in your abase¬ 
ment you are nevertheless satisfied 
with the way in which he treats you ?” 

“Speak!” said the second amluissa- 
dor; “ speak without fear. Emperor 
Lodwig. King P^'^in, your son and my 
nnister, would spare you, at your ad¬ 
vanced age, the burden of governing 
the heritage of the Great Karl, but he 
understands that you retain the title, 
and with the title you enjoy the liberty, 
the respect, and the happiness which 
assuredly your virtues merit.” 

“Yes I yes!” said many who were 
present, “s«ay a word, but one word, 
and we are here to do you homage and 
justice.” 

The old man raised his eyes, and see¬ 
ing but friendly face.s, he rose with the 
gesture of a man who would at length 
reply 

But a sudden noise called his atten¬ 
tion to the window. Ebbo had ascended 
the steps ; Ebbo was half leaning out, 
ready to give the signal to those in 
attendance beneath. 

Lodwig remembered his wife and 
child, and sank back into his chair. 

“ I accuse nobody.” he said. “ I do not 
complain.” 

And in the secrecy of the heart he 
continued, 

“ I have saved those I love.” 


But a great tumult arose among those 
who were present by this unex}>ected I 
reply; the majority refused to be duped j 
by what was obviously some infamous I 
comedy. And partisans of Lothar en¬ 
tered and mixed with the crowd, while 
Ebbo’s servants took Lodwig away in 
the confusion. 

They took him back to the oratory 
where he had spent the earlier part of 
this sorrov/ful day, and which he had 1 
chosen for his prison. As he knelt on | 
his chair he noticed some characters 
which had evidently been recently writ¬ 
ten at the foot of the crucifix. He 
read: 

“ Do not despair. If hatred has con¬ 
quered to-day, devotion will soon have 
its revenge. Nothing will discourage 
it, nothing will it omit, and in continu¬ 
ing its work it watches over thee, over 
Karl, and over his mother. Be patient, 
and—be brave ! ” 

While this salutary advice poured 
some balm into Lodwig’s new wounds, 
his enemies endeavoured to stifle the 
murmurs of a too keen-sighted com¬ 
passion, and to hasten the time of fes¬ 
tivity, in which they might be forgotten. 
During the days that followed, a few 
individual visits were allowed; but 
Ebl )0 was always pre.sent, and L<^wig 
remained mute. And then all tliose 
who desired to know the true position 
of the deposed monarch, set out from 
Aachen. 

Lothar thought he had ti-iumplied. 
He reckoned without the Tliirteen, or, 
ratlier, without their secret friends, who 
had put the matter in its true light as 
soon as each interview was over. And 
the counts and bishops returned with 
the news. 

“The hlmperor Lodwig has .sufrere.d 
cruelly. He seems to be twenty years 
older. His hair and beard ai-e quite 
white. He looks like a corpse. And if 
he was obstinately silent, it was because 
of some awful threat, some infernal 
device we could not fathom. It con¬ 
cerns our honour not to let the son of 
Karl the Great suffer and die in that 
way.” 

And tliese words flowed, as it were, 
drop by drop into the farthest ends or 
the empire, and filled the cup of pity to 
overflowing. 

Lothar tnought he had d riven away 
the danger; but to complete his triumph 
it was nece.ssary for him to obtain the 
paternal abdication, wliicli would alone 
confer on him the imperial power. 


“ He must yield,” he said, “ or he shall 
die ! ” 

After a few weeks at Aachen, he liad 
Lodwig taken to Compi^ne, ana thence 
lie liad him taken back to St. Mcklard. 

There a new course of persecution 
and torture began, but still the old man 
would not yield. 

Even the gaolers recoiled at their 
task, and Lothar began to de.simir, when 
suddenly Ganelon reappearea. 

For more than a year he had been 
kept to his Ijed in suflering, in the con¬ 
stant fear of death—of death without 
revenge. Landrik’s wounds were ter¬ 
rible wounds indeed ! 

But Ganelon at last got well. He 
arose, recovered his strength, gained 
enough at last to mount his horse, and 
set out for Compiegne. 

When Lothar saw him he rejoiced 
w'ith great joy, and took him aside and 
poured the story of his anger into a 
sympathising heart. After li.stening to 
the feveretl recital of Lodwig*s unex- 
. pected resistance, Ganelon remained 
I thoughtful for a minute or so. Then, 
with his face lighted up with a smile of 
hatrefl, he looked at Lothar, and said, 
“When you threatened him at Aachen 
with the death of Karl, he—” 

“Yes—wein” 

“ Well, under the same threat he ■will 
abdicate.” 

“ We have tried that a hundred times 
already, and always in vain.” 

“ I will answy for its success if you 
will let me try.^ 

“ What will you do ? ” 

“ Go to Prum and bring Karl here.” 
“But why?” 

Ganelon rose, and after w^alking 
round tlie room to make sure no one 
saw or heard, he stepped up to Lothar 
and whisper^ in his ear. 

“ Oh ! ^ exclaimed Lotliar, with hide¬ 
ous enthusiasm, “ I will give you more 
than a duchy. I will give you a king¬ 
dom, Ganelon ! ” 

“ Can I go to Prum ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ To-morrow ? ” 

“ To-night.” 

“ Allow me, master, to decide. I am 
too ill to start the very day I have 
arrived. Besides, I must renew my in¬ 
trigues with my old friends, and chiefly 
with Bertrade.^’ 

“ Good ! ” said Lothar. “ I know that 
Bernhard's widow will work for me. 
But you go to-morrow ! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MIDDY AND THE MOOES. 


AN ALGERINE STORY. 

By R. M . B A L L A N T V N E, 

Author of ** The Prairie Chief,' '* Twice Bought," :tc., etc. 

CHAPTER XVII—THE LAST. 


G' 


Ieo’ge, your niudder wants you.' 

I Such were the words wliich a- 
roused George Foster from a reverie 
one morning as he stood at the window 
of a villa on the coast of Kent, fastening 
his necktie and contemyilating the sea. 

“Nothing wrong, I hope,^ said the 
middy, turning quickly round, and re¬ 
garding \vith some anxiety the unusu¬ 
ally solemn visage of Peter the Great. 

“ Wheder dere’s anyhng wrong or not, 
'snot for me to say, massa, but I Pink 
dere's suffin* up, for she seems in a 
carfuffle.” 

“Tell her I shall be with her in¬ 
stantly.” 

Completing his toilet hastily, our hero 
repair^ to his mother’s apartment, 
where he found her seated in dishabille 
with an open letter in her hand, and 
some excitement in her face. 

“Is Laronde better tliis morning?” 
she asked as her son sat down on a 
sofa at the foot of her bed. 

“ I don’t know, mother—haven’t been 
to his room this morning. Why do you 
ask ? Has anything happened ? * 

“I will tell you presently, but first 
let me know what success you have had 
in your search.” 

“ Noth ing but failure,” said the middy, 
in a desponding tone. “If there h^ 
been anything good to tell you I would 
have come to your' room last night 
despite the lateness of the hour. We 
w’ere later *Iian usual in arriving 
because a trace broke, and after that 
one of the horses cast a shoe. 

“ Where did you make inquiries, 
George 1 ” 

“At the solicitors’ office, of course. 
It is through them that we obtained 
what we hoped would be a clue, and it 
is to them that poor Marie Laronde 
used to go to inquire whether there was 
any chance of her husband being re¬ 
leased for a smaller sum than was at 
first demanded. Tliey had heard of a 
dressmaker who employed a girl or 
woman named Laronde in the W’’est End, 
so I hunted her up with rather sanguine 
expectations, but she turned out to be 
a girl of sixteen, dark instead of fair, 
and unmanned! But again I ask, 
mother, what news, for I see by your 
face that you have something to tell 
me. That is a letter from Minnie, is it 


not 1 ” 

“ It is, George, and I am very hopeful 
that while you have been away on the 
wron^ scent in the West End of London, 
Minnie has fallen, quite unexpectedly, 
on the right scent in one of the low 
quarters of Liverpwl. You know that 
she has been nursing Aunt Jeanette 
there for more than a fortnight.” 

“Yes, I know it only too well,” 
answered the middy. “ It is too bad that 
Aunt Jeanette should take it into her 
head to get ill and send for Minnie just 
three weeks after my return from 


slavery ! But what do you mean by 
her having fallen on the right scent ? 
Surely she has not found leisure and 
stren^h both to hunt and nurse at the 
same time ! ” 

“ Yes, indeed, she has. Our last winter 
in that charming south of France has so 
completely restored her—through the 
blessing of God—that she has found 
herself able for almost anything. It 
happens that Aunt Jeanette has got a 
friend living close to her who is an 
enthusiastic worker amongst the poor 
of the town, and she has taken your 
sister several times to visit the districts 
where the very poor people live. It 
was while she was thus engaged, 
probably never thinking of poor L^ 
ronde’s w ife at all, that she—but here is 
the letter. Read it for yourself, you 
need not trouble yourself to read the 
last p^e—just down to here.” 

Retiring to the window the middy 
read as follows :— 

“ Darling Mother,— I must begin at once 
with what iny mind is full of, just remark¬ 
ing, by the way, that Aunt Jeanette is 
improving stea<iily, and that I hope to be 
home a^in in less than a w*eek. 

“ Wml, I told you in my last that Miss 
Love—wlio is most ai)propriately named— 
had taken me out once or twuce on her 
visits among the poor. And, do you know, 
it has opened up a new world of ideas and 
feelings to me. It is such a terrible revela¬ 
tion of the intensity of sorrow’ and suffering 
that is endured by a large mass of our felhwv- 
creatures ! I am persuaded that thousands 
of the well-to-do and the rich have no con¬ 
ception of it, for it must be seen to be 
understood. I feel as if my heart had 
become a great fountain of nity! And I 
can well—at least better—unaemtand how 
our dear Saviour, when He wanted to give 
evidence of the truth and character of His 
mission, said, *The poor have the gospel 
preached unto them, for if any class of 
beings on the face of this earth stand in 
need of good news it is the poor. God help 
and bless them ! 

“ Well, the other day Miss Love came to 
ask me to go out with her to visit some of 
her poor people, among others one—a verj’ 
singular character—a woman who was 
reported to l)e a desperate miser, insomuch 
that she starved herself and her child for the 
sake of saving money. It was said that she 
was very ill at the time—thought to l)e 
dying—and seemed to be in a wretchetl state 
of destitution. Her name, Miss Love told 
me, was Lun<ly. 

“ As Auntie was pretty w’ell that day I 
gla<lly accomixinied my friend to her district. 
And "it was an awful place 1 I shudder 
even now when I think of the sights and 
sounds and <1 readful language I saw and 
heard there—but I must not tuni aside from 
w’hat I have to tell. I i>ass over our visits 
to various families and conie at once to the 
reputed miser. She was in bed, and from 
her flushed face and glittering ^'es I could 
see that she was in high fever. She started, 
raised herself on an elbow’, and glai’ed at 
us as w’e entered. 


“ I was deeply interested in her from the 
first moment. Although worn and thin, w’ith 
linos of prolonged suffering imlelibly stamped 
on her, she had a beautiful and refined 
face. Her age appeared to \ye about thirty- 
live. A lovely, but wretchedly clothed mrl, 
of about fourteen years of age, sat on a low- 
stool at her bedside. And oh ! such a bed 
it w’as. ^lerely a heap of straw’ w’ith a 
piece of sacking over it, on a broken bed¬ 
stead. Mne worn blanket covered her thin 
form. Besides these things, a small table, 
and a comer cuplniard, there was literally 
nothing else in the room. 

“ The girl rose to receive ns, and expressed 
regret that she had no chairs to offer. 
W^ile Miss l^ove went forw’ard and talked 
tenderly to the mother 1 drew the girl aside, 
took her hand affectionately, and said, 
‘ You have not alw’ays been as poor as you 
now are 1 ’ 

* No indeed,* she said, while tears filled 
her eyes, * but w’ork faiM us in London, 
w’here w’e once lived, and mother came to 
Liverpool to a brother, w’ho said he w’ould 
help her, but he died soon after our arrival, 
ana then mother got ill and I had to begin 
and spend our savings—savings that darling 
mother had scraped and toilm so hard to 
gain—and this made her mueh worse, for 
she was so anxious to save money ! ’ 

“This last remark reminded me of the 
reports about the mother’s miserly nature, 
so I asked a ouestion that made the poor 
girl reply quickly :— 

“‘Oh! you mustn’t think that darling 
mother is tC miser. People so often fall into 
that mistake ! She has been saving for ever 
so many years to buy father back— 

“ ‘ Buy father back ! ’ I repeated, with a 
sudden start. 

“ ‘ Yes to buy him from the Algerine 
pirates—’ 

“ I waited for no more, but, running to the 
bedside, looked the ])Oor w’oman ste^ily in 
the face. There could be no doubt about it. 
There was the fair hair, blue eyes, and clear 
complexion, though the last w’as sadly 
faded from ill-health. 

“ ‘ Marie Laronde ! * I said, earnestly. 

“You should have seen the look of sur¬ 
prise she gave me. But 1 had been foolishly 
precipitate. Her mind hod been w’andering 
a little Ijefore w’e came in. The shock 
seemed to throw’ it further of the balance, 
for she suddenly looked at me with a calm 
sw’eet smile. 

‘“Yes,* she said, ‘he olw’avs called me 
Marie, though my name was Mary, being a 
Fi-eiichinan, you know’—his little Marie ne 
called me ! I often think how' pleased he 
will l»e to see another little Marie grown big 
when we get him liack—but oh ! how’ long— 
how iouff they are about sending him, 
though I have sent the money over and over 
again. Hush ! ’ 

“ She looked round w’ith a terrified expr^- 
sion and clutched my shawl with her thin 
hand. ‘ You won’t tell, w’ill you ? ’ she w’ent 
on ; ‘ you have a kind face, I am sure you 
W’ill not tell, out I have been saving—saving 
—saving, to send iiu»rc money to the Moors. 
I keep it in b. bag here under my pillow’, 
but I often fear that some one will discover 
and steal it. Oh ! these Moors must have 
hard, hard hearts to keep him from me so 
long— BO very long ! * 
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“ Here she thrust me from lier with un* 
exjMicted violence, hurst into a wild lau<rh, 
and lie^an in her delirium to rave against 
the Moors. Yet, even in the midst of her 
reproaclies, the jxmr thing prayed that Clod 
wouhl soften their hearts ancl forgive her 
for 1m*! ng 80 revengeful. 

“ Now, mother, I want to know what is 
to be done, for wlien we sent for a doctor he 
said that not a word must lie said al>out the 
return of her husband until she is out of 
danger and restored to some degix*e of 
,ealth.” 

Thus far the middy read the letter. 

‘‘ Mother,”lie said, firmly, “tlie doctor 
may say what lie likes, but I am con¬ 
vinced tliat the be.st cure for fever and 
every other disea.se under the sun is joy 
—administered judiciously, in small or 
large doses as the patient is able to bear 
it ! Now, the primary cause of poor 
Marie’s illness is the loss of her husband, 
therefore the removal of the cause—that 
is, the recovery of her husband—” 

“With God’s blessing,” interjected 
Mrs. Foster. 

“ Admitted—with the blessing of the 
Great Physician —that is the natuml 
cure.” 

“ Very true, George, but you wisely 
spoke of small doses. I am not sure that 
it would be safe to tell Monsieur 
ronde that we have actually found his 
wife and child. He also is too weak to 
bear much agitation.” 

“ Not so weak as you think, motlier, 
though the sufferings of slave-life ana 
subsequent anxiety liave brought him 
very near to the grave. But I will 
break it to him, judiciously. We will 
get rny dear little Hester to do it.” 

“ Your Hester!” exclaimed Mrs. Foster, 
ill surpri.so. “ 1 trust, George, that you, a 
mere midshipman, have not dared to 
spt^ak to that child of—” 

“ Make your mind easy, mother,” re¬ 
plied the middy, with a laugh, “ I have 
not said a word. Haven't required to. 
W'e have both spoken to e.ach other with 
our eyes, and that is quite enough at 
present. I feel as sure of my little Hester 
as if w^e were fairly spliced. There goes 
the breakfiist-bell. Will you be down 
soon ] ” 

“No. I am too happy to-day to be able 
to eat in public, George. Send it up to 
me.” 

The breakfast-room in that seaside 
villa presented an interesting company, 
for the fugitives had stuck together 
with feelings of powerful sy^mpathy 
since they had landed in England. 
Hugh Sommers was there, but it was 
not easy to recogni.so in the fine, massive, 
genial gentleman, in a shooting suit of 
grey, the ragged, w’retched slave who, 
not lon^ before, had struggled like a 
tiger with the jjinissaries on the walls 
of Algiers. And Hester was there, of 
course, with her sunny hair and sunny 
looks andgeneral aspect of human sunni- 
ness all ovi'r, as unlike to the veiled and 
timid Moorish huly, or the little thin¬ 
nosed negress, as chalk is to cheese ! 
Jylouard Laronde w'as also there, and he, 
like the others, had undergone wonder¬ 
ful transformation in the matter of 
clothing, but l;e liad also changed in 
body, for a severe illness had seiz<Kl him 
when he landed, and it required all Mrs. 
Foster’s careful nursing to “pull him 
through,” as the middy styled it. Brown 
the sailor was also there, for, being a 
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pleasant as well as a sharp man, young 
Foster resolved to get liim into the 
Navy, and, if possible, into the same 
ship w’ith himself. Meanwhile he re¬ 
tained him to assist in the search for 
Marie Laronde and her daughter. Last, 
but by no means least, Peter the Great 
was tliere—not as one of the breakfast- 
party, but as a waiter. 

Pet^T had from the first jxisitively 
refu.sed to sitdowui to meals in a dining- 
party room ! 

“ No, Geo’ge,” he said, when our middy 
propo.sod it to him, on the occasion of 
their arrival at his mother’s home—“ No, 
Geo’ge. I worCt do it. Das fiat ! I’s 
not bin used to it. My proper speer is 
de kitchen. Besides, do you t’ink I’d 
forsake my Angelica an leabe her to 
feed alone downstairs, w’ile her husband 
was a-gorgin’ of his self above 1 Neber ! 
It’s no use for you, Geo’ge, to .say you’d 
be happy to see her too, for she wouldn’t 
do it, an’ she’s as obsnit as me—an’ 
more ! Now you make your mind easy, 
I’ll be your inudder’s black flunky—for 
lub, not for munny. So you hole your 
tongue, Geo’ge ! ” 

Thus the ari’angement came to be 
made—at least for a time. 

The middy was unusually grave that 
morning as he sat dowm to Breakfast. 
They were all aware that he had 
returned from London late the previous 
night, and were more or less eager to 
know the result of his visit, but, on 
observing liis gravity they forbore to 
ask questions. Only the poor French¬ 
man ventured to say, saidly, “Failed 
again, I see.” 

“ Not absolutely,” said Foster, who 
was anxious that the invalid should not 
have his breakfast spoilt by being 
excited. “ The visit 1 paid to the 
solicitor did indeed turn out a failure, 
but—but I have still strong hopes,” he 
added, cheerily. 

“8o hab I, Geo’ge,” remarked Peter 
the Great, from whind the chair of 
Miss Sommers, who presided at the 
breakfast-table, for although Peter had 
resigned his right to equality as to feed¬ 
ing, he by no means gave up his claim 
to that of social intercourse. 

“Come, Laronde. Clieer up, my 
friend,” said Hugli Sommers, heartily ; 
“ I feel sure that we’ll manage it 
amongst us, for we have all entered on 
the search heart and soul.” 

“Bight you are, sir,” ejaculated 
Brown, through a mouthful of buttered 
toast. 

“ It only requires patience,” said the 
middy, “ for London is a big place, you 
know, and can’t be gone over in a week 
or two.” 

“ Das so, Geo’ge,” said Peter, nodding 
approval. 

After breakfast Foster sought a 
private interview with Hester, who 
undertook, with much fear, to communi¬ 
cate the news to Laronde. 

“ You see, I think it will come best 
from you, Hester,” said George in a 
grave fatherly manner, “ l>eeause a 
woman always does thc.se sort of things 
better than a man, and besides, poor 
Laronde is uncommonly fond of you, 
as—” 

He was going to have said “ as every¬ 
body is,” but, with much sagacity, he 
.stopped short and sneezed instead. He 
felt that a commonplace cough from a 


man with a sound chest would inevitably 
have lietrayed him—so he sneezed. “A 
hyperkrite as usual! ” he thought, and 
continued, aloud:— 

“So, you see, Hester, it is very 
important that you should undertake 
it, and it will he very kind of you, too.” 

“I would gladly undertake a great 
deal more than that for the poor man,” 
.said Hester, earnestly. “ When must I 
do it ? ” 

“Now—at once. The sooner tlie 
better. He usually goes to the bower 
at the foot of the garden after break¬ 
fast.” 

Without a woixl, but with a glance 
that spoke volumes, the maiden ran to 
the bower. 

What she said to the Frenchman w^e 
need not write down in detail. It is 
sufficient to note the result. In the 
course of a short time after she had 
entered the liower, a loud shout was 
heard, and next moment Laronde was 
seen rushing towards the house with a 
flushed countenance and the vigour of 
an athlete ! 

“My little girl has been too precipitaU* 
I fear,” remarked Hugh Sommers to the 
middy. 

“Your little girl is never Woo '— 
anything !” replied the middy to Hugh, 
with much,gravity. 

The ex-liagnio slave smiled, but 
whether at the reply or at the rushing 
Frenchman we cannot tell. 

When Ijaronde reached his room he 
found Pet<*,r the Great there, on his 
knees, packing a small valise. 

“ Hallo ! Peter, what are you doing ? 
I want that.” 

“ Yes, Eddard, I know dat. Das why 
I s packin’ it.” 

“ You’re a good fellow, Peter , a true 
friend, but let me do it; I’m in terrible 
liaste ! ” 

“No, sar, you’s not in baste. Dere’s 
lots ob tin. \ [He pullea ^'t a watch 
of the warming-pan type and consulted 
it.l De coach don’t start till one 
o’clock; it’s now eleben; so dere’s no 
hurry. Y’^ou jest lie down on de bed an 
I’ll pack de bag.” 

Instead of lying down the )>oor 
Frenchman fell on nis knees beside the 
bed and laid his face in his hands. 

“ YBs—das better. Dere’s some sense 
in dat” muttered the negro as he 
quietly continued to pack the valise. 

Two hours later and Laronde was 
dashing across country as fast as four 

f ood horses could takeliim, with George 
'oster on one side, Peter the Great on 
the other, and Brown on the liox-seat— 
the fo’c’sl, he called it—beside the l ed- 
coated driver. 

Whatever may bo true of ycur mo¬ 
dern forty-mile-an-hour iron hoi*se, 
there can be no question that the ten- 
mile-an-hour of those days, behind a 
spanking team with clattering wheels, 
and swaying springs, and cracking 
whip, and sounding horn, /ett uncom¬ 
monly swift and sati.sfactory. La 
ronde shut his eyes and tnjoyed it at 
first. But the strength engendered by 
excitement soon Wgan to fail. The 
long weary journey helped to make 
things worse, and when at last they 
arrived at the journey’s end, and went 
with Miss Love and Minnie to the lodg¬ 
ing, poor Laronde had scarcely stre^^ 
left to totter to his wife’s bedside. This 
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was fortunate, however, for he was the 
better able to restrain his feelings. 

“She has had a long satisfactory 
sleep—is still sleeping—and is much 
better,” was the nurse’s report as they 
entered. The daughter looked with sur¬ 
prise at the weak worn man who was 
Jed forward. Laronde did not observe 
her. His eyes were fixed on the bed 
where the pale thin figure lay. One of 
Marie’s hands lay outside the blanket. 
The husband knelt, took it gently and 
laid his cheek on it. Then he began to 
stroke it softly. The action awoke the 
sleeper, but she did not open her eyes. 

“Goon,” she murmured gently ; “you 
always used to do that when I was ill or 
tired—don’t stop it yet, as you always 
do now, and go away.” 

The sound of her own voice seemed to ! 
awake her. She turned her head and 
her eyes opened wide while she gazed in 
his fswie with a steady stare. Uttering 
a sharp cry she seized him round the 
neck, exclaiming, “ Praise the Lord I ” 

“ Yes, Marie—my own ! Praise the 
Lord, for He has been merciful to me— 
a sinner.” 

Tlie unbeliever, whom lash, torture, 
toil, and woe could not soiten, was 
broken now. for “the goodness of the 
Lord had lea him to repentance.” 


* * * * 

Did the middy, after all, marry Hes¬ 
ter, alias Geo’giana, Sommers ? No, of 
course he did not! He was a full- 
fledged lieutenant in his Majesty’s navy 
when he did that! But it was not long 
—only a couple of years after his return 
from slavery—when he threw little 
Hester into a state of tremendous con¬ 
sternation one day by abruptly pro¬ 
posing that they should get spliced im¬ 
mediate! and thenceforward sail the 
sea of lire in company. Hester said 
timidly she couldn’t think of it. George 
said boldly he didn’t want her to tkifik 
of it, but to do it / 

This was putting the subject in quite 
a new light, so she smiled, blushed, and 
hurriedly hid her face on nis shoulder ! 

I Of course all the fugitive slaves were 
at the wedding. There was likewise a 
large quantity of dark blue cloth, gold 
lace, and brass buttons at it. 

Peter the Great came out strong upon 
that occasion. Although he consented 
to do menial work, he utterly refused to 
accept a menial position. Indeed he 
claimed as much right to, and interest 
in, the bride as her own radiant “ lad¬ 
der,” for had he not been the chief 
instrument in “ sabing dem bof from de 
Moors ? ” 


As no one ventured to deny the claim, 
Peter retired to the privacy of the b^k 
kitchen, put his arm round Angelica’s 
neck, tola her that he had got a gift of 
enough money to “ransom his sister 
Dinah,” laid his woolly head on her 
shoulder, and absolutely howled for joy. 

It may be well to remark, in conclu¬ 
sion, that Peter the Great finally figreed 
to become Mrs. Foster’s gardener, as 
being the surest way of seeing “Geo’ge” 
during his periodical visits home. For 
much the same reason Hugh Sommers 
settled down in a small house near them. 
Laronde obtained a situation as French 
master in an academy not far off. and 
his wife and daughter soon gave evidence 
that joy is indeed a wonderful medi¬ 
cine ! 

As for George Foster himself, he rose 
to the top of his profession. How could 
it be otherwise w'ith such an experience 
—and such a wife ? And when, in after 
years, his sons and daughters clamoured, 
as they were often wont to do, for “ sto¬ 
ries from father,” he would invariably 
send for Peter the Great, in order that 
he might listen and corroborate or cor¬ 
rect what he related of his wonderful 
adventures when he was—a “Middy^ 
among the Moors.” 

(the end.) 
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F elgate, as we have said, had almost 
forgotten the existence of the 
“ Sweep ’’ or the fact that he had given 
his name to the venture. 

When therefore Kailsford unex¬ 
pectedly walked into his studjy, he did 
not in any way connect the visit with 
that trivial incident. 

He conjured up in his mind any 
possible motive the master could have 
tor this interview. He could only think 
of one, and perceiving a paper in Rails- 
ford’s hands, concluded that he had dis¬ 
covered the authorship of a certain 
anonymous letter addressed to Mr. 
Bickers, and had looked in for a little 
explanation. 

Felgate was quite prepared to gratify 
him, and promised himself a cheerful 
quarter of an hour over so congenial an 
occupation. 

He was, in consequence, considerably 
mortified, when the real object of the 
visit unfolded itself. 

“Felgate,” said Railsford, “I have 
come to you on very unpleasant busi¬ 
ness. This is not the first time I have 
had to caution you that your example 
in the house is neither worthy of a pre¬ 
fect nor a senior boy.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Felgate, with 
ostentntious indifference. He had bet¬ 
ter have remained silent, for Kailsford 
dismissed whatever of mildness he had 
come armed with, and stood on his 
dignity. 

“Don’t be impertinent, Felgate, it 


will do you no good. I want to know 
how it comes that your name appears 
here at the head of a list of entries for 
a sweepstake on a horse race, when 
you as a prefect know that gambling in 
any shape or form is strictly prohibited 
here ? ” 

Felgate, taken back by this unexpected 
indictment, looked at the paper and 
laughed. 

“I really don’t know how my name 
comes there. I can’t be supposed to 
know why anybody who likes should 
write my name down on a piece of 
paper.” 

“You mean to say tliat you never 
entered your namev’ asked Railsford, 
beginning to feel a sense of relief. 

“ Certainly not.” 

“You were asked to do sol What 
did you reply ? ” 

“ I haven’t a notion. I probably said, 
don’t bother me—or do anything you 
like, or something of that sort.” 

“ Did you point out that it was against 
the rules ? ” 

“ No. Is it against the rules 1 There 
dosen’t seem any harm in it, if fellows 
choose to do it. Besides, it wasn’t for 
money.” 

“ Did you give six stamps ? ” 

“ Stamps 1 I fancy some one came to 
borrow some stamps of me a week or so 
ago. I forget who it was.” 

“Felgate,” said the master with a 
tone of ''^om which made the prefect 
wince, “ ic is hardly worth your while 


to tell lies when you can satisfy me of 
your guilt quite as easily by telling the 
truth. I won’t ask you more questions, 
for I have no wish to give you moi'e 
opportunities of falseho^. Here are 
your six stamps. Go to Doctor Pons- 
ford to-niorrow at 8 p.m.” 

Felgate looked blank at this announce¬ 
ment. 

“ What! ” he exclaimed. “ Go to the 
Doctor? Are you going to tell him 
about a trifle like this 1 ” 

“ It is no trifle for a prefect deliber¬ 
ately to break the school rules and 
encourage others to do so. I have said 
the same thing to you before.” 

“ Look here, Mr. Railsford,” said Fel¬ 
gate, with a curious mixture of cringing 
and menace. “ It’s not fair to send me 
to the Doctor about a thing like this. I 
know you have a spite against me ; but 
you can take it out of me without bring¬ 
ing liim into it. I fancy if you knew all I 
know, you’d think twice before you did 
it.” 

Railsford looked at him curiously. 

“ You surely forget, Felgate, that you 
are not speaking to a boy in the Shell.” 

“ No, I don’t. I know you’re a master, 
and head of a house, and a man who 
ought to be everything that’s right and 
good—” 

“ Come, come,” interrupted Railsford, 
“ we have had enough of this. You are 
excited and forget yourself to talk in this 
foolish way.” 

And he quitted the study. 
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Wliat, he wondered, could be the 
meaning of all this wild outbreak on 
the pai-t of the detected prefect ^ What 
did lie mean by that “ If you knew all I 
know”*? It sounded like one of those 
vague menaces with which Arthur had 
been wont to garnish his utterances 
last term. What did Felgate know, 
beyond the secret of his own wrong¬ 
doings, which could possibly affect the 
Master of the Shell ? 

It dashed across Railsford suddenly, 
—suggested perhaps by the connection 
of two ideas, that Arthur himself might 
be in some peril or difficulty. 

It was long since the master had 
attempted to control the secret of his 
prospective relationship with the viva¬ 
cious youn^ “ Shellfish.* Everybody 
knew about it as soon as ever he set foot 
in Grandcourt, and Daisy’s name was 
common property all over the house. 

Arthur had contrived to reap no small 
advantage from the connection. The 
prefects liad pretty much left him alone, 
and, as a relative of the master’s, he had 
been tacitly winked at in many of his 
escapades, with a leniency which another 
boy could not have hoped for. 

What if now Arthur should lie under 
the shadow of some peril which, if it 
fell, must envelop him and his brother- 
in-law bothi It, for instnaoe he had 
committed some capital offence, which if 
brought to light ^ould throw on him 
(Railsford) the terrible duty of nipping 
in the bud the school career of Daisy’s 
own brother ? 

It seemed the only solution to Fel- 

ate’s mysterious threat, and it made 

im profoundly uncomfortable. 

He felt he had not done all he might 
for the boy. He had been so scrupu¬ 
lously careful not to give any pretext 
for a charge of favouritism, that he had 
even neglected him at times. Now and 
then he liad had a chat; but Arthur had 
such a painful way of getting into awk¬ 
ward topics, that such conferences were 
usually short and formal. He had 
occasionally ^ven an oversight to the 
boy’s work ; but Arthur so greatly pre¬ 
ferred to “ mug,” as he called it, in his 
own study, that opportunities for serious 
private coaching had been quite rare. 

Recently too, a difference had sprung 
up between Arthur and “ Marky,” about 
the Smileys ; and Railsford felt that he 
had not done all he might to smooth 
over that bitter memory and recover 
the loyalty and affection of the bereaved 
dog-fancier. 

It may have been some or all of these 
notions which prompted the mas'‘;er to 
invite his young kinsman to accompany 
him on the fmlowing day—being the 
mid-term holiday — on an expedition 
into the country. 

The occasion had been chosen by the 
Grandcourt Naturalists Field Club for 
their yearly picnic. This clul) was a 
very select, and, by repute, drj^ institu¬ 
tion, consisting partly of scientific boys 
and partly of masters. Its supposed 
object was to explore the surrounding 
country for geological, botanical, ana 
historical specimens, which w’ere, when 
found, deposited in a museum which 
nobody in the school on any pretext 
ever visited. 

Every member had the privilege of 
introducing a friend, but no one took 
advantage of the invitation, except once 


a year, on the occasion of the annual 
picnic, when there w'as always a great 
rush and a severe competition to be 
numl^ered among the happy partici¬ 
pants of the club’s hospitality. 

It was long since Arthur h^ given up 
all idea of joining these happy parties. 
Great therefore was his astonishment 
and delight when on the evening before 
the term holiday Railsford put his head 
into the study and said, 

“ Arthur, would you like to come to¬ 
morrow to the Field Club Picnic at 
Wellham Abbey?” 

“ Rather,” said Arthur. 

“Very well; be ready at 10. I’ve 
ordered a sociable tricycle.” 

Arthur was in ecstacy. If there was 
one kind of spree he liked it was a pic¬ 
nic at an abbey ; and if there was one sort 
of conveyance he doated on it was a 
tricycle. 

He wiped off every score on his mental 
slate against “ Marky,” and • voted him 
the greatest brick going, and worthy to 
be backed up to the very end—especially 
if they had oysters at the picnic ! 

“Wish yrm could come, old man,” 
said he to Dig, who was groaning over 
his 100 lines of Livy. 

“ I wouldn’t go with him if he asked 
me, the cad,” growled Dig. 

“ No, he’s not a cad. If it hadn’t been 
for him you wouldn’t have seen one of 
your stamps back ; and you might have 
)>een expelled straight away into the 
bargain. Tell you what, Dig, you’ve 
been scouting for Stafford all the last 
week; he ought to do something for 
you. Why don’t you ask him to take 
you? ^He^ll do it, like a shot. He’s 
always civil to us.” 

Dig thought it over. 

“If he says yes, will you heip me 
polish off my lines ? ” 

“ All right. I say, go soon, or some¬ 
body else may have asked him.” 

Dig went, and to his satisfaction was 
informed that Stafford would take him. 
if he promised to be steady. Wliich ot 
course he did promise. 

So between them the two chums 
polished off the Livy—never was the 

reat historian made such mincemeat of 

efore or after—and then gave them¬ 
selves over to delightful anticipations of 
the Field Club Picnic. 

One misgiving disturbed Arthur’s 
peace of mind. Railsford might make 
a base use of his opportunity as partner 
on the “ sociable ” tricycle to corner him 
about his misdeeds and generally to 
“ jaw ” him. Besides, as Dig was going 
too, it would be ever so much jollier if 
Dig and he could go to Wellham to- 
getner and let the masters go by them¬ 
selves. 

“We must work it somehow, Dig,” 
said Arthur. “ If we go, we must have 
a high old time—and not be let in for a 
lot of rot about old V»ones and fossils 
and that sort of thing.” 

“ Bather not,” said Dig, “ though I 
wouldn’t mind if we could get hold of a 
skull. It would look prime on the 
mantelpiece.” 

“ Gammer, who went last year, says it 
was an awful go-te-meeting turn out. 
Top-hats, and sendee at the abbey, and 
scarcely a bit of grub; but I hear the 
spread’s to be rather good this year, 
down by the river’s c^dge.” 

“ Hooroo 1 ” said Dig. “ I guess you 




and I will be about when they call over 
for that part of the spree.” 

The morning was dull and cloudy, and 
Dig and Arthur, as they ^>tood on the 
hail steps and looked up at the sky, 
debated with themselves whether the 
day would hold up long enough to allow 
of the picnic at the water’s edge. To 
their relief, the other excursionists who 
gradually »issembled took a hopeful 
view of the weather and predicted that 
it would be a fine afternoon, whatever 
the morning might l>e. 

As they were Naturalist Field Club 
people, our boys supposed they knew 
what thev were saying, and dismissed 
their qualms in consequence. 

Wellham Abbey was ten miles off. 
Most of the party proposed to reach it 
on foot. Mr. Roe was driving with the 
Doctor and his niece, and one or two 
others, like Railsford, preferred to travel 
on wheels. 

Dig was standing somewhat lugu¬ 
briously beside Arthur, inspecting the 
“ sociable,” and wondering liow he was 
to get to Wellham, when Mr. Grover 
came up and said to Railsford, 

“How are you going, Railsford? 
Not in that concern, are you? Come 
and walk with me, I’ve not had a chat 
with you for ages.” 

Arthur felt a violent dig in his ribs 
from the delighted Baronet. There was 
a chance for the “ high old time ” yet. 

“ Well, the fact is, I’d promised one of 
my boys to give him the ride,” said the 
Master of the Shell. 

“Oh, please don’t mind me,” said 
Arthur. “ Oakshott and I can bring the 
machine for you to Wellham, if you’d 
sooner walk.” 

“ Is Oakshott going ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Stafford’s asked him, 
hasn’t he. Dig ? ” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve scouted for Stafford 
at cricket this term, so he’.s asked me 
to-day ; and I’ve done my lines, sir.” 

“Oh, very w'ell,” said Railsford, to 
whom the temptation of a walk with 
Grover was even greater than that of a 
tJete-h-tete ride with Arthur Herapath; 
“ but can you manage it ? ” 

“Manage it?” exclaimed they, in 
tones as if they could scarcely believe 
they heard aright, “ rather, sir.’’ 

“ Well,” said the master, tickled with 
the evident delight of the pair to be 
together, “ take care how you go. You 
had better take the Grassen Road so as 
to avoid the hill. Come along, Grover.” 

So these two artful young “natu¬ 
ralists ” had it theirown way. after all. 

“ Come on, shair),” said Arthur, “ and 
get out of the ruck.” 

“ Jolly good joke telling us not to go 
by Maiden Hill,” said Digbv ; “ thaFll 
be the best part of the lark.’^ 

Luckily a sociable tricycle of the 
type provided for them is not a machine 
which requires any very specially deli¬ 
cate riding. Had it been, Arthur and 
Dig might have been some time getting 
out of the “ruck.” as they politely 
termed the group of their j>edestrian 
fellow-natursdists. Foi* they were 
neither of them adepts ; besides which, 
the tricycle being intende<l for a pair 
of full-grown men, they had some diffi¬ 
culty in keeping their saddles and 
working their treadles at one and the 
same time. They had to part company 
with the latter when they w ent down, 
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and catcli them flying as they came up ; 
and the result was not always elegant 
or swift. However, they managed to pass 
muster in some sort, as tliey started olf 
under the eye of their mastor, and as 
speedily as possible dodged their vehicle 
up a side lane, where, free from em¬ 
barrassing publicity, they were at lei¬ 
sure to adapt their progress to their 
own convenience. 

It wasn’t quito as much fun as they 
had expected. The machine was a 
heavjr one, and laboured a good deal in 
its going. The treadles, as 1 have said, 
were very long i the brake did not 


always act, and the steering apparatus 
was stifl’. Even the bell, in whose 
music they had promised themselves 
some solace, was out of tune ; and the 
road was very like a ploughed field. 

The gaiety of the boys toned down 
into sobriety, and the sobriety into 
I silence, and their silence into the ill- 
! humour begotten of perspiration, dust, 
fatigue, and disappointment. 

Their high old time was not coming 
off! 

At length, by mutual consent, they 
got oft' and began viciously to shove the 
I unwieldy machine up the hill. 


1 “They’ll all be there already,” said 
I Arthur, looking at his watch. “ We’ve 
I been two hours.” 

“ I w'ish I’d walked w ith them,” said 
Dig. 

“Pity you didn’t,” growled Arthur, 
“ you aren’t very lively company.” 

“ An\diow, I’ve done my snare of the 
fag. ibu and Marky may bring the 
; beast home.” 

I This altercation might have proceeded 
to painful lengths, had not a diversion 
I occurred in their arrival at the crest of 
I the hill. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Colours of the Scottish Regiments. 


T he motto of the Royai Artillery is a 
comprehensive one. It is “ Ubique ” 
(“Eyerywlicre”)—everywhere “Quo fas et 

f [loria diicnnt” (“where right and glory 
ead ”). Below the “Ubi(]|ue” is a gun. 
The badge of the Royal Engineers is the 
same, without the gun, and the motto is 
the same. The nicknames vary according 
to the spirit of their inspiration. An Artil* 
leryman rather likes l)eing called a “gun¬ 
ner ; an Engineer does not like being 


called a “ mudlark ** any more than an 
Army Service Corps man is pleased at 
l)eing greeted as l»elonging to the “Mokes.” 
Nicknames to be appreciated must be judi¬ 
ciously apnlied. Ihit let us begin our 
attack on the Infantry. 

How' do you tell a Grenadier from a i 
Coldstream or Scots Guard ? How' few' 
there are that can distinguish one from the 
other when they have their bearskins on ! 
And yet the distinction is easy. The Grena¬ 


dier has a white goat’s-hair plume on the 
left of his bearskin ; the Coldstream han a 
red feather on the right of his bearskin, 
and the Scots Guard has no plume at all. 
Of course, the collar will tell you if you 
can see it, for the Grenadier has a grenade, 
the Coldstream a garter-star, and the Scots 
(iuard a thistle-star. Do not let it be sup¬ 
nosed that the Grenadiers are so called 
r)ecau.se of the grenade. They w'on their 
title at Waterloo, w'hen they defeated the 
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French Grenadiers of the Guard. Previous ^vith “ IVmtius Pilate’.s Body-Guard ” at its be noted that the Peninsula honours were- 

to then they were simply the 1st Regiment head. How old are the Royal Scots? Even | gained by the 3rd Battalion, dislwinded in 

of F<K)t Guarils. If ' ou cannot see the their own historians give up the subject in | 1817. The collar-badge is a thistle. 
l>earskin or collar, you can tell by the un- despair. One thing is certain—they are the The 2nd Foot, the Royal West Surrey 

dress cap, the Grenadiers haviiig a red oldest regiment in the world, bar none. | Regiment—the “ Queen’s ” since the atl'air 



The Uniforms of the Scottish Regiments. 

(1) 26th Cameronians, Scottish Rifles; (2) Olst, Argyleshire Highlanders; (3) Scots Greys; (4) Piper; (5) 1st Royal Scots; 

(6) 7l8t Highland Light Infantry; (7) King's Own Borderers; (8) 92nd, Gordon Highlanders ; (9) TOth, Cameron Highlanders : 

(10) 42nd. Black Watch; (11) 90th, ScottUh Rifles; (12) Royal Scots Fusiliers. 


baud, the Coldstreams a white one, the j 
Soots Guards a diced one. This dicing is ; 
worth noticing. It is the only pattern in 
the army of red, white, and blue ; the ; 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders have 
their dicing red and white, while the rest j 
ot the Scottish regiments have red., white, 
and green. The Guards wear bearskins, I 
Fusiliers wear sealskins orcoonskins, Higli- | 
landers wear feathers, the Highland Light i 
Infantry wear chakoes, while their bjiml ' 
has feather Imnnets, and all the rest of the | 
infantry wear helmets; but helmets are 
worn by all in hot countries, and fur bus* : 
hies by all in cold countries. ' 

The Grenadier Guards date from 1660, 
but the Coldstreams are older. They are ! 
the only foot regiment of the Parliamentary | 
Army that was not disbanded at the Re- i 
storation. They ai’e said to wear the red 1 
plume for having captured the standard of i 
the French Life Guards at Neerlandeii in 
1693. The Scots Guards were fonned in , 
1661. The colours of the Coldstreams and 
Scots Guards have the Sphinx, that of the 
Grenadiers has a grenade as a badge. The 
list of battles shows that the Grenadiers 
were at Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet, Dettingeii, Lincelles, Corunna, ' 
Barrosa, Peninsula, Waterloo, Alma, In- j 
kerman, Sevastopol, Egypt (1882), Tel-el- i 
Kebir, and Suakim (1885). The Coldstreams I 
d«) not bear Blenheim, Ramillies, or Co- | 
runna, but they have the Egypt of 1801, 
and Talavera, which the Grenadiers have I 
not. The Scots Guards have none of the ' 
Marlborough honours, but they have all the 
other honours of the Coldstreams. Lincelles 
is General Lake’s victory over the French 
in X793. 

At last w'e have reached the British Line, 


Even the nickname dates from 1637. AVe 
may go back a thousiind years and find 
them looking after the Heritage of Karl the 
Great when the Last of the Paladins had 
retired into private life. King after king 
did they protect, even through the long 
Hundred years* War with England, until 
they were called at last to tlieirown countrv 
at the Restoration. It is true tlie Scottish 
Archer Guard is hut one string to the how, 
the other being the Scots Brigade, under 
Gustavus Adolphus, that won such renown 
in Poland, and on the Breitenfeld and at 
Lutzen. But in 1635, ow ing to the alliance 
lietween France and the German Ihro- 
te.stants, the Scots, under Hepburn, were 
hrigjided, and soon incorporated with the 
Archers, so that only one regiment of Scots 
was left—the regiment afterwards com¬ 
manded by Lord James Douglas, which 
came to help Charles ii. in 1661, and re¬ 
mained at the head of the British Line ever 
since. Its roll of battles includes the four 
Marlborough victories, Louisburg, St. 
Lucia, Egmont-op'Zee, Egjot, with the 
Sphinx, Corunna, Busaco,^ Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, San Sebastian, Nive, Peninsula, 
Niagara, Waterloo, NagiK)re, Maheidjwre, 
Ava, Alma, Inkorman, Sevastopol, Taku 
Forts, and Pekin. Louisburg being Am¬ 
herst’s victory over the French in Canada 
in 1758, St. Lucia being the capture of tlie 
island from the French, Busaco being Mas- 
sena’s defeat by Wellington in 1810, San 
Sebastian being the storm in 1813, Niagara 
being the defeat of the United States 
troops in 1803, Nagix)re Leek’s victory in 
Central India in 1817, Maheidpore * the 
defeat of Holkar in tlie same year, and 
Ava recording the Bunnese War of 1824-26. 
This is a brilliant record, though it should 


at Tongres^ in 1703, .and the “ Sleep 5 ' 
Queen’s^’ since Almeida—were raised in 
1061, as a Tangier regiment, and soon 
gained the name of Kirlce’s Lambs, from 
trieir anything hut lamblike behaviour in 
tlie West of England, and the Lamb on tlieir 
colours, w hich was jmt there by desire of 
Catherine of Bragaiiza,. They still wear 
tlie Lamb as a liadge. The iiiottoes are 
“Piistinre virtutes memor” and “ Vel 
exuvlo) triumplians; ’* and w ith the Lamb 
is^ the Sjdiinx, the honour-list beginning 
with Egypt and continuing w itli A imiera, 
Corunna, and the Peninsula victories, Af¬ 
ghanistan, Ghuznee, Kelat, South Africa 
(1851-2, 3), Taku Forts, and Pekin— 
Vimiera being Sir Harry Barraud’s l*eniu- 
siila victory*, Kelat being the capital of 
Belnchistan, captured in liWO. 

^ The 3nl Regiment of the Line, the East 
Kent Regiment—the regiment of “ the 
Men of Kent,” as those wearers of velvet 
facings, the “Queen’s Own,” are “the 
Kentish Men”—is better known as “ The 
Bull's.” It is as old as the days of Eliza¬ 
beth, and claim.s to have fought under 
Philip Sidney at Zutphen. Being recruited 
out of the Train Bands of London, it ob¬ 
tained its Privilege of marching through 
the City witli fixed Kayonets ; but it did not 
come bi^k to its native land till 1665, when 
Charles ii. recalled it from the Dutch ser¬ 
vice. A fine regiment is the Buffs, and 
proud of its dragon and rose and crown, 
and the rampant Tiorse with its “ Invicta,” 
and a list of honours including the Marl- 
Ixirough four and Dettingen, and Douro, 
Talavera, Albuhera, Pyrenees, Nivelle, 
Nive, Punniar, Seva-stoiwl, Taku Forts,, 
and South Africa (1879). 

(To bf cofitiinied.) 
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Author of Birds I have kept” “ Jfy Aviary in lii86,” etc. 


I HAVE one old male cockatiel that has 
been in my poss^ion now for twelve 
years; that is, I acquired him in May, 1876, 
and since the first year he has had a family 
varying in numbers from eight to nineteen 
eve.y season ! He was an adult bird when 
I g jt him, and I cannot say what his exact 
age may be, but he looks as fresh and lively 
as ever, and, f have no doubt will have 
anotiier family this coming summer. The 
Jaily coekatiels, I regret to say, are not as 
long-lived as their male companions, and 
my old Joey is married to his fourth wife. 

What is to be done if a cockatiel is ill ? 
I really have no idea; none of mine have 
ever ailed anything that I have been able 
to perceive until too late, for when I have 
fimnd one of the hens on the ground stiff 
and cold, as I have done on three occasions, 
that was the very first intimation I had of 
anything l>eing the matter with any of 
them; and then, of course, there was no¬ 
thing to be done but bury them. 

Tliese. birds are very fond of liathin^, and 
I have frequently seen them break thin ice 
to have a “ tub ; ” so they are hardy, with¬ 
out doubt, as you will undei-starui that I 
have always kept mine out of doors all the 
year round, and have only lost three hens 
in twelve years from the same cause, 
namely, egg-bindin*', which, of course, 
miglit have been relieved had I known it 
existed, but the poor tilings never presented 
the least appearance of there being any¬ 
thing wiping with them ; and, as I have 
said, I had no idea of their condition until 
I found them dead. 

They are very affectionate binls, and a 
couple will pass much of their time in comb¬ 
ing each other’s heads and feeding each 
other. As their legs are longer tlian those 
of parrots in general, tliey walk easily, can 
run very fast, and spend a goo<l deal of time 
on the ground, from which they love to pick 
up seed, which I always throw down for 
their amusement, their main supply lieing 
suspended in shallow boxes and saucers 
from the roof to keep it from the mice. 

It is almost suiierfiuous to add that the 
coekatiels are strong flyers, and should have 
as much room to exercise their wings al¬ 
lowed them as possible. Several of mine 
liave escajjed at different times, but have 
always returneil and allowed themselves to 
be caught, and oh ! what a fuss the com- 
panion.s in the aviary kicked up, to liesure, 
as they watched the caerial evolutions of 
their truant comrade; whether their shrieks 
were c.iused by envy of his good fortune, or 
fears for his safety, I cannot say, but I 
noticed more than once that on his return 
they all surrounded and appeare<l to rate him 
severely for the fright he had given them. 

One of these birds, especially if a cock, 
that is taken from the nest before it can tly, 
and is brought up by hand, makes a very 
<lelightful pet, anti will learn to speak and 
whistle very prettily ; the natural note is 
far from iinplea^tant, if at times a little 
shrill, but a hirtl that is caged when atlult 
is a long time getting even moderately 
tame, and often makes a horrid squealing 
noise that is very trying. 

Coekatiels feed their young after the 
same fashion as nigeons—that is to say, 
they take the little one’s beak into their 
own, pump up the half-digested food from 
their crop for its benefit, when it stuffs 
itself to repletion; and the oi^eration may 
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be readily enough imitated by any person 
who wishes to rear one and make a pet of 
it. The young birds stay in the nest from 
four to six weeks after they are hatched, and 
never return U) it. They are fed by their 
father for a couple of weeks more, and are 
then able to provide for themselves. 

The breeding season varies a good deal in 
this country, some pairs going to nest about 
Christmas, when the young are seldom 
reared ; others begin in Augiust, ami go on 
until November. My Joey and his wife 
generally commence to rear their family in 
June, sometimes in May if the weather is 
very fine, and have their last brood in Sep- 
temlier, or at latest in October. 

When first hatched the little ones are 
quite naked, nearly all head, and as ugly 
as possible. In two T>r three days they 
grow very much, and are covered witii 

J rellow down, that makes them l(K)k like 
ittle powder-putts, and when they are eight 
or ten days old the feathers begin to sprout, | 
and as each is enclosed in a sheath it looks ! 
like a spike, and the appearance of the bird 
thus covered reminds the l>eholder of the 
“fretful ’’[Kjroupine and its quills -or at 
least of the hedgehog and its bristles. In 
fine w'eather the young mature very quickly, 
but grow more slowly if the weather is colll. 

Young ones hatched during the summer 
will breed the following spring, sometimes 
l>efore they have quite moulted their nest- 
feathers. The eggs, I forgot to mention, 
are white, and about the size of those of a 
turtle-dove. Coekatiels were first hatched 
in the Zoological (ianlens in the Regent’s 
Park, London, in August, 1863, and were 
then considered great curiosities, but since 
then many hunclreds of them have lieen 
bred in this country, not to .speak of the 
Continent, where aviculture is a regular 
and a profitable pursuit. But, although 
lower than it has been, the price is still re¬ 
munerative, an<l my voting friends who 
have a mind to increase their pocket-money 
without an inordinate amount of trouble 
cannot do lietter than try a pair of these 
really i>retty, extremely hardy, and alto¬ 
gether desirable birds. 

I feed mine once a day—directly after 
breakfast—and as their flight is a large one 
it does not re<iuire seeing to more than once 
a year. The nests, however, as I have said, 
must l)e looked after, but that is not often 
—two or three times in the season, perhaps 
—and a few minutes each time will be all 
that is reqiiired. 

In the May Part for 1887 of the Boy’s 
Own Paper I gave a description of my 
aviary, and need not go into further par¬ 
ticulars respecting w’hat I ccinsider suitable 
dimensions for the habitation of my 
favourite birds. I have often been askecl 
if they w ill breed in a cage, and can only 
reply that I do not know% never having 
tried them in such a situation, and not 
bavin" heard of any one who has, at least 
with the result that they have nested ; still 
a tame pair in a good roomy cage might 
possibly take it into their heads to go to 
nest, and if the juvenile aviarist has nothing 
else to put them in he might make the ex¬ 
periment, but should not feel too much dis¬ 
appointed if it did not turn out as success¬ 
fully as he might have wished. 

I have read in books, and correspondents 
have written to me to say that coekatiels 
always lay their eggs and rear their young 


on the ^und, behind some sheltering brick 
or board. Well, none of mine ever did so, 
and in Australia I know they always nest 
in the hollow branches of trees, which there 
are called “sjkiuIs” by the settlers. How¬ 
ever, I can understand quite well that a 
pair of these birds that did not fancy the 
accommodation {irovided for them over¬ 
head may have decided to nest on the 
ground, and having once done so, may have 
acquired a preference for their lowdy nest¬ 
ing-place, which they may have transmitted 
to tlieir ofispring, but to say that such is 
their usual habit, is, I venture to think, a 
mistake. 

Ill any ease, as I have said, tliey should 
have a choice of nesting sites offered to 
them, from among whic.b they will select 
the one that pleases them liest,* and if they 
are happy in their selection of a domicile 
they w’lll do better, of course, than if they 
felt uncomfortable. Thus, wdien I first 
kept them I only gave them a fiat-liottomed 
box to nest in, and, faute de niieux^ they 
went into it, but the results W'ere |K)or. 
Why? Because the eggs rolled about on 
the fiat surface of the Ixix and took cold. 

Many dealers supply prejiared logs for 
them to bree<l in, but I clo not care about 
these, and prefer a small barrel, which, if 
I>laced on its side, affonis the young ones 
more room than they would have in a log, 
and also apjiears to lie more agreeable to 
the old birds, wdiich have invariably 
ignored the logs I at different times have 
provided for their accommodation, and 
chosen a Ixiirel, or sometimes a box with 
half of a cocoa-nut husk fastened inside it, 
from which, however, I had not nearly as 
good results as when the eggs were hatched 
in a barrel. 

What kind of barrel, and where is it to 
be obtained ? Well, one of those in which 
Coleman’s mustard is x>acked is just the 
thing, and can be i)rocured from your grocer 
for a iiew j)ence, perhaps for nothing if your 
family are good customers. If a log is 
used I would advise its l)eing placed on its 
side rather than on end, though if large 
enough it will do in the latter (losition, and 
I have heard of several good broods suc¬ 
cessfully reared in such a nest 

I have said that it is l>est not to keep 
small birds along with coekatiels, althongn 
1 do it, and have always done it, but it is 
necessary to exclude all other kinds of 
parrakeets from their conqiany, not that 
the dear inoffensive coekatiels w'ould hurt 
or interfere "with their congeners, but the 
latter are apt to creep into the nests of 
their companions and mutilate or kill their 
ofispring. I once had a fine bro<Ml of five 
thus maltreated by a Ijeautiful, innocent- 
looking, wdiite-eared conure, that killed 
two little coekatiels outright, and bit the 
beaks off tw'o more, so that the poor things 
were ever after horribly disfigured, one 
only of the nestful escaping unharmed. 

I need not say the conure did not have 
an opportunity of re{»eating the ofience, for 
I |mt him—or her—and its mate at once 
into a cage, and soon afterwards got rid of 
them. No, the coekatiels had lietter lie 
kept by themselves, or in no other com¬ 
pany save that of a few doves or pigeons, 
'with 'W'hich they will not interfere, and 
which will not interfere with them. 

In conclusion I must ask that those boys 
W’ho read what I have written about my 
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friends, the cockatiels, and decide upon 
mving them a trial, will write and let me 
know at the end of the season what success 
they have had, and I am sure the Editor 
will be glad to spare them a comer of their 
own pai)er in which to tell what they have 
done, and so encourage others of our readers 


to engage in a similar pursuit, though, not 
necessarily with the same birds, as I shall, 
on a future occasion, have something to 
say about some other foreign birds which I 
have found desirable. 

An aviary should be at least self-support¬ 
ing, and it will be if a couple of jjairs of 


cockatiels are includetl among its inmates, 
and reasonable pains are taken with them liv 
their owner; half an hour earlier out of bed 
in the morning might l>e well allotted to 
their care, and the sacrifice, if sacrifice it 
be, on the part of the youthful aviarist, 
will not go unrewarded. 
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Sandt D. Bell, 14, Wellington Street, Ballymena, 
CO. Antrim. 

Frederick Paslet Till, 50, Church Road, Rich- 
niond. Surrey. 
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Pimlico, s.w. 

James Colquhoun, 219, Byers Road, Glasgow. 
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Arthur Frank Dunnett, Market House, Watton 
Norfolk. ’ 
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Walden, Essex. 
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! Percy William Baron Blackaller, “Fluyder- 
ville," St. Nicholas Road, Upper Tooting, s.w. 
Alfred Charles F. H addon, Wellesley Villa, 
Wellington, Somerset. 

I James Laidlaw', Heath Bank, Heaton Moor Road, 
j near Stockport. 

' W. C. B. Saunders, 1 «, Hartham Road, Holloway, 
Loudon, N. 

Charles Edwin Whiting, 8 , Edgar Buildings, Bath. 
Henry James Thorne, Hook Cross, Wluchfteld, 

I Hampshire. 

Edward Treacher, New Foot Path, Chesham, 
Bucks. 

John Alfred Kirby, l, Pease Street, Aiilaby Road, 
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Douglas Rickekby, lO, Cleveland S<iuare, Liver¬ 
pool. 

Osman Pountney, 49, Winbrook, Bewdley, Worces¬ 
tershire. 

^swell, 9, Landsend I'lace, Chippenham, 
W’ilta. ’ 

William Henry Rose, 24, Upper Grange Road. 
Bermondsey, s.E. 

SYDNEY B. W. ADA.MSON, care of Mrs. Chambers, 
51, Broughton Street, Edinburgh. 

Erneot Frederick Lutte, 3, Madeira Villas. Addis- 

cumbe Roatl, Croydon. 
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Cambridge. 

John Richard Bkynes, 25, Benhill Road, Camber¬ 
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Thomas Denton Brooks, South Elmsall. near Don¬ 
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Robert Summers White, Tiuafleld. 20. Aytoun 
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Ernest Richard Polley, Batt’s Hill. Redhill 
Surrey. 

Sydney Archer, care of Mrs. Fuirmau, 6, Atholl 
Place, Edinburg. 

JAMF.S Petrie, 4, Duncan Street, Banff. 

Lilian Amy Lemon, 186, The Grove, Hammersmith, 

Charles Samuel Foster, 49, M’aterloo Road. North 
Wolverhampton. 

William Thomas Chard, Park Villa, Brookfield 
Road, South Hackney. 

F. H. Brunton, care of E. Warner, Esq., Quorn Hall 
Loughborough. ’ 

George Ernest Parker, School of Art. Albion 
Street, Lewes, Sussex. 

F. J. T. Browning, 91, Park Street, Southwark. 
London. ’ 

Mknik Jamieson, care of Miss Thom, 7, South 
Cliarlotte Street, Edinburgh. 

Alice Kktchkn, The Grange, Middlesboro’. 

Arthur Beck, 78, Sturton Street, Cambridge. 

Mary Sutkr, 70, St. John’s Park, Blackheath, s.E. 
James Folkkr Vincent, 16, Crowhm-st Road, Brix- 
ton, London, s w. 

Hubert Allen, Gregory Boulevanl, Hyson Green 
Nottingham. ’ 

Edward A. B. Forster, 12, Regent Street, Hartle¬ 
pool. 

Arthur Proud, New Road, Ramsey, Hunts. 

Harold McKay, Runilmlds Wbyke, Chicliester. 
Claude Osborne, Brook Villas, Albert Road, Ton- 
bridge. 

Arthur Sharp, Wootton Bill, Towcester Road 
Northampton. ’ 

John Hutton, 12, High street, Doncaster. 

Henry James Sugg, 109, Turnpike Lane, UMfiisey, n. 
Robert Gilliard, ll. Wood Street. Eustville 
Bristol. 

Minnie Burroughs, 5, Lyndhurst square, IVckham. 
William Frederick Sach, Queen street, Coggers- 
hall, Essex. 

THr.r)DORE Brown, Portland Place, Wilton Road 
Salisbury. 

Thomas Bradley Barnf.s, l, Julia Street. Clieet- 
hain, Manchester. 

Sydney F. Duncan, 86, Liverpool Buildings. High¬ 
bury, N. 

Victor Leopold Rohdk Chart, 34, Port Hall Place, 
Prestonville. Brighton. 

Harry Acroyd Barker, Church Street, Alexandria, 

John Henry Tooley. 62, Main Ridge, Boston, Lin¬ 
colnshire. 

Albert Joseph Franks, 90, High street. Seven- 
oaks. 

Fred Elliott, 6, Cross Street, Oreasbro*. 

Alfred allkn Yeoman, 47, Shenley Road, Canil>er- 
well, s. K 

Herbert Henry 'Phompson, Boi-ouglibury, Peter¬ 
borough. 

George Gilbert Chalk, 29, Spencer Roiul. London 

N.W. 
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O. H.\sPltUBAL.-J. To say nothing of elevations 
al>»)ve sea level, the eijuator is a larger circle than 
that of 51®3VN. Hence a point on it has to 
travel through a longtr .listance in the same time. 
IVy the experiment with a wheel. Let the wheel 
iie seven feet across ; the tyre will then be twenty- 
two ieet long. Let the line l*e seven inches across ; 
its circumference will then Iw twenty two inches. 
Turn the wheel round and watch the effect on one 
particular spoke. 'I'he tyre end will travel through 
a foot while the hub end travels through an inch. 

So. 3 Let each club weigh eight pounds, but 
This is the outside weight you should attempt. Cost 
of pair about ten shillings. 

A Robkrtshaw.—W e ore constantly telling London 
boys that for the latest official inforniaiion the 
only trustworthy information as to going to sea 
they should apply to the ilercantile Marine Office, 
St. Katharine's Docks, Tower, E. As a rule, ships 
sailing from London take apprentices at .e^ pre¬ 
mium ; ships sailing from Liverpool or Glasgow 
tako apprentices at £30 per premium^ and they 
have no difficulty in getting apprentices at that 
rate. 

W(*ULD-DE BUILDER.—The following are the mea¬ 
surements of Volunteer and Thistle as given by 
the best authorities. You w-ill find them quite 
near enough for you to build by - 


■UJ - 




Details. 

Yolunteer. 

Thistle. 

liongth over all. 

106-2fft. 

108’50ft. 

L. W. L. . 

8.5-S8ft. 

86 46ft. 

Beam. 

23’16ft. 

20-2.';ft. 

Draught . 

10 00ft. 

13-80ft. 

Area, mid section. 

00 S(|. ft. 

115 sq.ft. ■ 

Displacement. 

116 tons. 

135 tone. 

Ma-st, deck to liomuls .. 

6:.ft. 

62ft. 

B«>wsprit uutboaril 

37ft. 

I8ff. 

B«»om. 

S4ft.' 

80ft. 

Topmast . 

48ft. 

46ft. 

Gaff . 

.Vlft. 

.50ft. 

Si»iunaker boom. 

70ft. 

70ft. 

Sail .Area N.Y. Y.C. Rule 

9-271 

8*964 

Height of perpendicular 

lOSft. 

108ft 

Base . 

171 50ft. 

166ft. 


W. B —To make a bichromate battery take a mar¬ 
malade jar about deep. Get two plates of 
carbon, each .'•in. by 2\in., and a zinc plate of the 
same size, with terminals. Cut two pieces of thin 
mahogany boaril or el>onite 3in. by iin. by ^in. 
Put the zinc plate between the carbons, and keep 
it ai*art fn>m them by the mahogany slips. Fasten 
the group together with an ordinary clump, having 
a ring at the top. Round the jar bend a strip of 
iinifs, from which let a brass rod rise having a 
h«M>k at the end. When the battery is not in use 
hang the plates up to this hook out of the liquid. 
'Hie liquid is generally a saturated solution of 
bichromate of potash, to which has been added a 
tenth of its volume of 8ulp»hnric acid, another 
tenth being added when the battery weakens. A 
stronger liquid is got by dissolving 21 drachms af 
blchnunnte powder in a pint of water, and adding 
drop by drop, after a goml shaking, 63 drachms of 
sulphuric acid. Never leave the plates in the 
liquid longer than is necessary’, and give them a 
shift or a shake every live minuies. If you prefer 
the ordinary bottle form oi r^ichromate cell, you 
will tind it much cheaper to buy it ready made. 
The bottle alone will cost you more than the appa¬ 
ratus complete. 

ORION.—We can recommend none of them. 
INTKRKSTKD.—No; all the parts from 188C to the 
present can be obtained. 

D. 11.-The “Prairie Chief” appeared in Vol. viil. 

All the parts of this volume may be obtained. * 
Non-Smokkr. — The headquarters of the Anti- 
Nmoking .'Society is, w’e believe, at Manchester. 


Robinson Crusoe.—Y ou could probably obtain the 
back parts vou need, which are now out of print, 
by means of an a<lvertiscment in the “ Exchange 
and Mart.” Strand. 

“Pl’F.R.” —1. No doubt, in due course. 2. To get 
evening copying work of the kind you mention is 
very difficult, especially for any one so far away 
from the main market for it (London) ns you are. 

A. .T. Douglas (Winnipeg) is thanked for the photo¬ 
graphs of local 8< enery an<l residents he so kindly 
sent US. It is always an especial pleasure to us to 
hei.r from otir more distant leaders. 

PiOF.oNS.— 1. No; pigeons must have a large aviary 
or lliyht. 2. Tumblers. Let them out. 

•T. K. C. Lawrie.—S leeping with a pad between 
knees and feet straiiped tends to straighten legs 
bent in, but you had better see a doctor. 

Argus.— 1. Ducks: feed .as fowls; give liberty on 
grass mu, ami meaty table-scnips. 2. \ es. 
Reader of B. O. P. — l. I'n/r answer to 
R. P. 2. Coiutant study. 

A Subscriber (Btdgium).—Hillier’s sddres.s 
is Nailswortli. Gloure.stei^hire; Hearson 
and Co., 23.^, Regent Street, I.ondon. 

K. p._We advise you to leave hair alone. 

Depilatories are dangerous. 

Lover of Parrots.—M r. I’pcott Gill. ITO, 

.'Strand, has cheap hooks on all pets, from 
a monkey to a silkworm. Mr. Dean, 160A, A 

Fleet Street, Loudon, has also a parrot- //' 
book. 

Pica.—B y running for the money ^ ^ 

^ou classed yourself as a pm- \ \ 

■fessional. You had l>etter write - V ^ 

and explain the matter to the H ' 

A. A. A. They will “white- U 

wash” you; but they may not i’ 

think it worth while to notice { 

the matter at all. p 

Apprentice. — Such petty tricks ; ^ 

are played in all trades. Do .is \ 

your master bids you; and, j ^ 

when you are out of your time, i 
remember the lesson, '■ 

and do not put your own ^ 

apprentices in a similar i v 3 ^ 

difficulty. 
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A MEXICAN ST()R\ 

By Sir Gilbert Ca>u 
Bart., 

Author of “ Waifs and Strays, 

“Abbojiafa^" On a Winters 
Sight, ' etc., etc. 

chapter I.—the log hut 

LN THE SIERRAS. 

I T was on a dark winter 
evening tliat tliree per¬ 
sons were bending over a 
iire in a comfortable log 
cabin which had been 
erected upon a sheltered 
^pur of one of the lofty 
Hiountain ranges which run 


*' He made eager signs to them to close the door. 
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across Northern Mexico. The snow 
had been steadily falling all day, and 
the mountain tracks were almost ob¬ 
literated by the soft mantle that 
Dame Nature had cast over them, as 
though she wished to conceal their 
shortcomings from the eye of man. But 
few stars were out, and though the 
white surface of the snow gave forth a 
certain dim and shimmering light, a 
stranger would have found it next to 
impossible to have picked his way 
through a district all the landmarks of 
which were quickly disappearing. 

All was silence around the cabin save 
the short sharp bark of the coyote 
(small wolf) as he roamed about in 
hopeless quest of prey, whilst his large 
grey brother and the dreaded puma had 
sought a more congenial refuge in the 
forest at the foot oi the hills. 

Within the cabin the scene was com¬ 
paratively cheerful. The log hut had 
been built with more attention to com¬ 
fort and convenience than is usually 
seen in habitations in Mexico; the in¬ 
side of the walls had been carefully 
plastered with clay, rendering it im¬ 
possible for the keen winds that swept 
across the Sierras to penetrate through 
the chinks of the logs composing the 
outer walls, whilst at one end was a 
real chimney and hearth^ upon which 
two or three great logs were hissing 
and sputtering in a cheerful flame. A 
heavy table, upon which were the re¬ 
mains of a coarse though plentiful sup¬ 
per, stood near the fire^ whilst the three 
occupants of the cabin were seated in 
roughly-fashioned chairs near the genial 
blaze. The floor was covered with deer¬ 
skins, which had *been so carefully 
dressed as to feel like a carpet beneath 
the feet, whilst in a racK fastened 
against the walls were three double- 
barrelled breech-loading rifles, as many 
revolvers, and a goodly array of hunt¬ 
ing-knives and tomahawks. 

A shelf near the hearth held the few 
books that composed the cabin library, 
amongst which could be noticed a Bible, 
a volume or two of English history, a 
treatise upon the diseases of horses, and 
a few elementary •>vorks upon agricul¬ 
ture, natural history, and chemistry. 

And now let us glance at the three 
personages who were sitting over the 
fire. On the right-hand side of the 
hearth was a tall powerful man some 
fifty yejars of age; his features were 
good, and might have been termed 
handsome but for the air of sternness 
and determination which were indelibly 
imprinted upon them ; he had a quan¬ 
tity of grey hair, whilst his beard, which 
was of a darker hue, curled far down 
upon his breast. His hands, which 
rested listlessly upon his knees, were 
long and sinewy, and his frame denoted 
great bodily strength. 

James Sedgwick w^as of a good north 
of England family, but the loss of nearly 
all his property by the stoppage of a 
bank haicl determined him to ^uit home 
with the small remnant of his fortune 
and to try his luck in distant lands. 
He had therefore left his wife and 
daughter Lily, a girl of eleven, under 
the care of his relatives at home, and 
with his sons Kobert (or, as he was 
always called. Bob) and Arthur, had 
pitched his camp in the mountain 
regions of Mexico, where they had been 
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washing for gold in the mountain 
streams for the past three years, with 
very fair success. 

Bob was a stoutly-built young fellow 
of seventeen, a good shot, and an inde- 
fatigal>le hunter, whose trusty rifle kept 
his father and brother supplied with 
food, but who detested the drudgery of 
gold washing. His eye was as keeii as 
a mountain hawk’s, and not the wiliest 
Indian could follow' the ti’ack of man 
or beast with more certainty and facility 
than Bob Sedgwick. 

Arthur, wdio was just fifteen, was 
more wedded to toil than his brother, 
and had besides a very great fondness 
for natural history, his researches into 
which he pursued with enthusiasm 
whenever his avocations permitted of 
it. He, too, was a good shot, though 
not so sure of his aim as his brother, 
and possessed extreme fleetness or 
foot, which had often enabled him to 
run down the smaller animals which 
frequented the mountain ridges. 

“Boys,” said James Sedgwick, be¬ 
tween the puffs of his pipe, “ we’ve done 
w'ell during the past tour months, and 
now that the winter has set in, and 
work has stopped for a time, I think we 
might get down to the foothills and see 
what we can do in the way of skins. 
Washing for gold is not the only way of 
making money, and another year like 
the last will rnable us to have your 
mother and Lily out to keep house for 
us.” 

“ Oh, won’t that be jolly ! exclaimed 
Arthur, whilst Bob’s eyes sparkled at 
the notion of the campaign against the 
four-footed denizens or the lower hills. 

“ Ye.s,” continued their father, *we ll 
lock up the old place, and hand the key 
to Indian Joe. We shan’t leave many 
traps about for any one to meddle with, 
and as for the gold and spare cartridges, 
tho.se are safelv cached^ we know where, 
don’t we, lads f” 

Both the boys nodded affirmatively, 
and the trio sat for some time m 
silence. 

“ When do you think we shall make a 
move, father ? ” at length asked Bob. 

“Perhaps the day after to-morrow,” 
replied his father ; “ but what is that ? ” 
he exclaimed, starting up, as the sound 
of feet stumbling over the rough road 
that led to the cabin was plainly heard. 

Bob hurriedly snatched a revolver 
from the wall and glanced eagerly to 
see that each chamber held its le^en 
messenger of death, whilst Arthur, 
gliding to the door, drew across it the 
heavy bar which "was their only security 
against hostile intruders. Hardly hfid 
he done so than the steps halted out¬ 
side, and a series of heavy blows were 
struck upon the thick boards that 
formed the door. 

“ Who is there ? ” cried James Sedg¬ 
wick, with his hand upon a long hunt¬ 
ing-knife, which seldom quitted his side. 

“Gente de paz, friend, amigo,” an¬ 
swered a voice in breathless accents, 
whilst the hammering was continued. 
“ Caramba ! can you not let a man in ; 
these malditos p>enos, accursed dogs, 
are at my heels. Let me in, I say, or 
my blood he on your heads.” 

“No man crosses James Sedgwick’s 
threshold after dark who will not give 
his name,” replied the owner of the 
cabin, firmly. 


“It is I, Lopes, the Tigrero,” an¬ 
swered the voice ; “ let me m, or there 
will be murder done.” 

“ It is Spanish Jack,” cried Bob; “itis 
all safe, father,” and at a sign from James 
Sedgwick Arthur released the bar and 
let the door swing open, when through 
the opening staggered a short, thickset 
figure, who, making eager signs to them 
to reclose the door, fell upon the floor 
of the hut as though utter^ prostrated 
by some violent exertion. He was 
dressed in the usual costume of a Mexi¬ 
can gambusino, with the round hat and 
leopard-skin gaiters which most of 
their class affect; and, in addition to 
knife and revolver, had a scabbardless 
machete (short sword) suspended from 
his belt by An iron ring, whilst in his 
left hand he grasped a long-barrelled 
rifle of Spanish manuhveture. As his 
father and brother were making the 
door secure, the keen eye of Bob saw at 
a glance that blood was flowing freely 
from a wound in the shoulder of the 
new-comer. 


CHAPTER n.—FOUR AGAINST TWENTY. 
The man Jay silent for a few short 
minutes, as though to regain his breath, 
and then with an abrupt movefment 
ushed aside Bob, who was roughly 
inding up the wound in his shoulder. 
“^Es nada : it is nothing,” cried he, 
“ Senor Don Jaime, look to yourself, bar 
door and window and put out the l^hts; 
in another ten minutes they will l>e 
here.” 

“Who will be here?” asked Jame.s 
Sedgwick, with a perfectly composed 
manner, which contrasted strongly with 
the other’s excitement. 

“ The whole gang,” repeated the 
wounded man ; they were drinking all 
day at Ramon’s pulqueria. There was 
Redbeard, Guzman, Cifueiites, and a 
score of other ladrones. They siiid the dog 
of an Englishman had got (uiougli gold 
out of the streams, and that now it was 
time for it to go into lionest men's 
ockets—honest, carajo! robbers of the 
igh road, cheats at the monte tal>le 
are they one and all. I had been dozing 
in a comer of the room, when suddenly 
they saw me as I tried to slip out. They 
knew that I should come straight to 
you, for you have been a good friend to 
me, Don Jaime, and they tried to stop 
me; but I gave Redbeard a pill from 
my escopita,” he continued, striking the 
butt of nis rifle with an air of savage 
exultation ; “ and though Half-hung 
Simon gave me a slash over the arm 
with his bowie, I—” 

“ Half-hung Simon, did you saj' ? ” 
interrupted James Sedgwick. 

“Ay,” replied Lopes, “he and no 
other.’’ 

James Sedgwick answered never a 
word, but taking his rifle and pouch 
from the rack, he motioned his sons t o 
do the same, and drawing his hunting- 
knife, began to remove the clay w’ith 
which several loopholes, which com¬ 
manded the door and the front of the 
house, had been plugged. 

“ The scoundrel ! ” cried Bob, fiercely ; 
“he has never forgiven father for 
thrashing him soundly for ill-treating 
that poor young fellow who died of 
consumption here last year. He swore 
to have his life, yet the cur dares do 



nothing himself; but now that he has 
got a gang of drunken rowdies at his 
back he is going to have a try. Let 
him come on ! Why didn’t the Texan 
Regulators finish their work properly 
when they strung him up for horse¬ 
stealing, instead of letting his brother- 
thieves cut him down ? ” 

“ Hush ! ” cried Lopes, as a drunken 
shout was heard some way along the 
rofid; “ they are coming, do you not 
hear them t ” 

“ Boys,” said James Sedgwick, coolly, 
“ take the loopholes on each side of the 
door ; not a man must got nearer to the 
house than the fence ! Fire sharp, but 
take good aim. The stars are coming 
out a little,” he added, peering through 
one of the freshly-opened loopholes, 
and you can draw a sure bead upon 
them as they come up. I will get into 
the loft and open fire upon them at the 
turn of the road ; perhaps that may 
stop them for good and all. Lopes, you 
have done us a good turn, but you are a 
wounded man, and the quarrel is ours. 
There is time to slip out at the back and 
save yourself. Good-bye, and thanks.” 

But the Spaniard ])roniptly rejected 
the proffered hand. “I am Lopes the 
Ti^rero ! ” he cried, in scornful accents ; 
“ I never turned my back on man or 
beast! I will stand by you until 
death ! ” 

“ It is not unlikely to be that, I fear,” 
answered James, coolly. “ Now, boys, 
to your p>osts ! ” and with a firm grasp 
of his sons’ hands he hurried up the 
rou^h ladder that led to the loft, whilst 
his sons silently took their posts at the 
loopholes upon each side of the door. 

But in no such temperate mood did 
Lopes make his preparations for de¬ 
fence. His hot Spanish blood was boil¬ 
ing over with excitement and i*age, and 
as he with difficulty rammed the charge 
down his long-barrelled rifle he 
showered all the invectives which the 
Spanish tongue can supply upon his 
coming foes ; then he fook out his re¬ 
volver and carefully inspected its 
charges, lastly drawing his machete 
from his belt, laid it reaciy to his hand, 
and, croucliing behind one of the over¬ 
turned chairs, took up such a position 
as to guard the doorway on the chance 
of its being forced by a determined 
rush. 

Meanwhile the shouts grew louder 
and louder, and from his post of 
vantage in the loft James Sedgwick 
could see the gleam of several torches 
flickering along the winding road that 
led up to the log hut. 

“The drunken fools !” muttered he. 
“ Torches, indeed; they might as well 
have painted a spot over their hearts. 
We could shoot tnem down like sheep ; 
but no, I will not be the one to shed 
their blood without necessity and warn¬ 
ing. In five minutes they will be within 
hiiil, and I will give them a chance for 
their lives. Boys,” cried he, putting his 
lips to a crack in the rude flooring, 
“reserve your fire until you hear my 
rifle speak ; then let each pick out his 
man and shoot straight.” 

Feeling that his foes were now Avithin 
earshot, James threw open the loft win¬ 
dow, and, slipping boldly into it, cried 
in a loud voice, 

“ Gentlemen, to what am I indebted 
for the honour of this visit 
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For a moment the advancing crowd 
halted, for in spite of the flight of Lopes 
they had hoped that he might think 
only of his own safety, and leave the 
Sedgwicks unwarned of the coming 
attack. The dead silence lasted only a 
second, and then arose a volley of exe¬ 
crations in mingled Spanish and Eng- 
lish. 

“Be warned,” continued Sedgwick, 
calmly; “we are fully prepared; you i 
fight at a disadvantage in the open, ' 
wliilst we can pick you off’ like rabbits j 
from behind our cover. What harm 
have I done any of you, that you should j 
seek my life? Has not my hand been i 
always ready—'I ” 

“ Ay, ever ready,” cried a man from 
the rear of the advancing party, who 
had been all this time endeavouring to 
urge on the attack. “You were ready [ 
enough to beat me to a mummy for no- ] 
thing at all; I vowed I would have your ' 
life, and I’ll have it to night, together 
witn all the gold that you have robbed 
us honest miners of ! ” 

“ Yes, there you are, Simon,” answered 
James Sedgwick, in tones of bitter 
irony. “As usual, sneaking behind 
better and braver men than yourself : 

I thrashed you for being a coward ana 
trying to rob a dying man ; the citizens ■ 
of your own country would have given I 
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a short shiift and a long rope as they 
did once before, had they caught you at 
such a game. I wonder that Mexican 
Caballeros and honest miners should 
associate with such a pitiful dastard.” 

Stung to madness by the sarcasm of 
his enemy, and by the ironical suiile 
that he saw upon the faces of his com¬ 
rades, Simon placed his rifle rapidly to 
his shoulder. He fired at the figure that 
was dimly visible in the window : but 
mge and hate will spoil the best snoot¬ 
ing in the world, and though Half-hung 
Simon was noted as a deadly shot, his 
ball struck the heavy window-frame 
fully a foot above James Sedgwick’s 
head. 

James at once half closed the shutter, 
and, resting his rifle against it, took a 
steady aim. 

For a moment the band paused, 
endeavouring to see if the shot had 
taken eff’ect; and then Cifuentes, whose 
courage no one had ever presumed to 
doubt, snatched a torch from the hand 
of the man nearest to him, and ran up 
the steep path, crying, “Vamos, Cabal¬ 
leros, let us smoke out the bees and get 
the honey.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then James Sedgwick’s rifle rang clear 
and sharp through the frosty air. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 


I R E C T 

from Lothar 
Ganelon went to Bertrade. It was the 
first time he had seen her for more than 
a year. 

“ What have you been doing,” asked 
she, “ since you were wounded at the 
Bingerloch ] ” 

“ I have been in pain, Bertrade; but | 
if pain greatly paralysed my efforts, I 
have not been idle. The many mes- [ 


sages exchanged between us prove 
that.” 

“ That is true,” said the widow. 
“ Often in my gloomy work I have felt 
your influence working for me, and 
although you were absent, and perhaps 
dying, you were always near.” 

“ Well, what have you done 1 ” 

“In the north and south and east 
and west I have everywhere checked 
the plans of our enemies, and though I 
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liave not conquered them I liave put ofl 
their victory. You smile. The task is 
more ai-duous than you supi)ose, for 
the men I meet everywliere in my way 
are the Tliirt^en.” 

“ lUit are these men still powerful ?” 

“ Yes. Without them we should long 
liave been avenged. Lodwig would 
liave succumbed, and Judith and Kfirl 
would have joined company with him 
in the grave.’^' 

“ And these thirteen demons are still 
abroad ? ” 

One is dead—the one you killed. 
But as to the others, I begin to thi.ik 
they are unseizable, invulnerable.” 

“ Are they then phantoms ? ” 

“ For those I have as yet sent to 
destroy them. But now 1 have sum¬ 
moned new allies, and we shall see.” 

“ And who are they ” 

‘‘ In the first place a woman. Oh ! 


disappeared. And early ne.xt morning 
Ganelon was on the road to Prum. 

We know what had hapj)ened at the 
monastery ; how the young Karl had 
been brought aw’ay under the faithful 
can^ of Count Bobert and Barthold the 
* Fri.son, who had deceived the subtlety 
I of Ganelon himself, and in his eyes 
I pa.ssed «as the brothers Markam. 

1 luring the journey no danger seemed 
to tlireaten the .son of the empress. 
And, in fact, his life was for a time 
necessary for the new drama that 
Ganelon luul schemed. 

When the young prince reached Com- 
)i^ne his father had just been brought 
lacTc there, and had been shut up in a 
narrow chamber, through whose thick 
walls no opening admitted the light of 
day to enter or a sound to escape. A 
smoky lamp hung froin the roof and 
revealed a praying chair with a cruci- 



A brave, sturdy lad had come back to him." 


you need not look so scornful. You 
ought to have learnt from my example 
what a woman can do in a work of 
vengeance ! ” 

“And is this woman to do a work of 
venp'ance ? ” 

“The .same motive animates us both. 
She is a widow as I am. She is the 
widow of the Armorican chief who was 
jiiit to death b}" Lodwig. She is Mor¬ 
gana ! ” 

“ Morgana the Breton ? Morgana the 
Ilruidessi Oh ! I know of what she is 
canable, and, like you, I appreciate her 
help. But what has she promised i 
you ? ” I 

“An army—an army of ferocious 
Bretons headed by a man named No- I 
menoe, the bravest of her fearless war- | 
riors. And he is now on the march to i 
join us here.” i 

“ Here—no—but at St. Medard ! ! 
Send to ^Moi^gana. Let her and her | 
Bretons encamp among the rocks and I 
caverns of the forest. Let them be I 
reiuly for the first signal, but remain 
unseen till they are wanted. Piemember 
the susceptibilities of the Frankish I 
nobility.” | 

“ Good. I will go to Morgana. And ' 
you, Ganelon, what will j'ou do?” 

“1 am going to find Karl. Soon, 
Bertnide, we shall gain our end ! ” 

And with a few explanat ions Bertrade 


fix at the top, and a table on which 
were ink and pens. 

One side of the cell was draped with 
heavy curtains, and behind them signs 
of a grating could be traced. 

All hour went by, and then Lod¬ 
wig heard the bolts shot back. The 
door opened and El»bo came in. 

“ Loti wig.” he said, “ the hour has 
come. You must now obey us. The 
bishops assembled at Compiegne have 
condemned you to perpetual penance 
which prevents vour ever returning to 
the throne. Will you .submit to their 
sentence t Will you swear, and sign a 
complete renunciation, a voluntary ab¬ 
dication ?” 

“No !” .said the old man 

“ Fortunately,” continued Eblx), “ we 
are in a position to make you. Look !” 

The curtains were drawn apart, and 
on the other side of the grating Lodwig 
saw his son Karl, whose arms were held 
to his sides by two men of fierce aspect, 
while Ganelon stood close by, gra.sping 
the terrible two-edged wea])on known 
as Ji scrama.sax. 

“Abdicate!” commanded Ganelon, “or 
before your eyes your son dies.” 

And the scramasax gleamed aloft. 
Bewildered, gasping for lireath, over¬ 
whelmed with fear, the old man leapt 
against the iron bars, and through them 
thrust his supplicating hands. Be¬ 


hind him, nointing alternately to thfr 
crucifix and the pai*chment he was un¬ 
rolling on the table, Ebbo repeated the 
words, 

“ Sign and swear.” 

(banelon triumphed- Lodwig con- 
fes.sed him.self conquerea. He promised : 
signed all that was asked ; and deliverea 
himself over liody and .soul to the 
insatiable ambition of the eldest of the 
.sons of Hermengarde. 

But at least the son of Judith re¬ 
mained to Iiim. Before taking the oatk 
and signing the deed, he obtained 
the supreme consolation of having for 
his companion in captivity liis well- 
beloved Karl. 

It was eighteen months since he had 
seen him. A frail, trusting child had 
been taken away from him ; a brave,, 
sturdj’ lad had come back to him. 

By a refinement of cruelty the 
prisoners were not left alone. War¬ 
ders, or spies, had been left in charge 
of them —the two men who had just 
held Kai l s hands, and seemed to otter 
liim as a victim to the .scramasa.x of 
Ganelon. And Lodwig, seeing that the 
jirison door closed on them, could not 
restrain a gesture of alarm. 

But Karl, in a low voice, calmed him 
at once. 

“Fear nothing, father. They are 
friends.” 

“ Friends ? ” 

And LfKlwig looked more attentively 
jit the two men. 

As he looked they knelt together 
before him and murmured, 

“ France and Karl ! ” 

Lodwig, more and more astonished, 
asked, 

“ Who, then, are these ? ” 

“Two of the Thirteen. They pro- 
mi.sed to watch over j'our son, and they 
have kept their word.” 

And lifting back the fur that hid his. 
face, one of them said, 

“I am Barthold the Frison.” 

“And,” said the other, “I am Count 
Bobert.” 

And immediately the two paladins 
rose, and became the foresters again, 
and stepjjed apart in case prying eyes 
.should watch them; while Karl sank 
back into his assumed imbecility. 

Meanwhile, great was the agitation 
in Lothai-’s council. Some affirmed 
that the deed signed by Lodwig was 
enough to obtain the Pope’s consecra¬ 
tion ; while others held that a public 
penance and military degradation were 
necessary. And these prevailed. Among 
them were Ganelon, and, of cour.se, 
Lothar. 

The phantom of a king received the 
announcement of this decision through 
Ebbo. 

The morning came. In the church of 
St. Medard were numbers of priests 
and deacons and other clerics, and 
Lothar and his nobles, and as many of 
the people as the church would hold. 
Lodwig was Vuought in, and on a mat 
of hair-cloth he prostrated himself and 
confessed to all the evil that wixs 
charged against him. The bi.shop.s then 
enjoined him to confess all his sins in 
detail, and in his hand put a paper with 
the eight articles which they had the 
day l>efore drawn up in the “ Synod of 
Compiegne.” 

It IS not our place to say too muck 



a^ut what may be found in all school 
history books ; and we need not dwell 
on the lamentable spectacle of the 
public humiliatioii of tne poor old man 
who was the son of the Great Karl. He 
had given his oath to obey ; and he 
listened with a bitter smile to the first 
articles of the indictment^ which set 
•forth the arbitrary parcelling out of 
Europe, the tonsure imposed on Hugues 
and I)rogo, the second marriage, and 
the partiality shown to KarL But 
when he came to the passage in which 
he was accused of “ urging his people 
into sin,” and made himself responsiole 
for all the crimes committed during his 
reign, he raised his head, and seemed 
about to object. 

Lothar rose at once, and with im¬ 
patient anger, said, 

“Read the following article, or, at 
least, look at it.” 

The article treated of the torture and 
death of Bernhard. Lodwig frowned, 
and read on. 

Then, of his own accord, he pro.s- 
tratecl himself on the hair-mat. Then 
he removed the belt, which was the 
sign of his military life ; then was lie 
robed in the grey cloak of a penitent, 
and presented his shoulder to the sym¬ 
bolic scourge, and held his head to re¬ 
ceive the e.vpiatory dust and a.shes. 

A profound silence reigned in the 
church, the silence of stupor. 

The priests raised the penitent, and 
sat him in the centre of the choir. 

Ebbo advanced, holding in his hand 
the long golden scissors with which he 
was to cut off the old man’s flowing 
locks and silver beard. 

But Lothar, who followed the cere¬ 
mony step by step, l>ent down and 
whispered in Ganelon’s ear that some¬ 
thing had been forgotten which would 
be 01 no effect if done later on. 

But it was not an easy thing for 
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; Lothar to take the initiative in such a 
matter. And Ganelon spoke for him. 

I “Archbishop Ebbo, you have only 
taken off the penitent’s sword-belt. 
The text of the capitulation says that 
1 the sword should be broken.” 

At this exorbitant declaration the 
archbishop was for a moment aghast, 
but he immediately regained his assur¬ 
ance. 

“ We omitted that formality,” he 
I answered, “because we noticed that, 
owing to the device of some enemy, the 
I sword in the ex-emperor’s belt is not 
I merely a ceremonial one. It is the 
swortf that was given him by his dying 
I father. It is the Great Karl’s own 
1 sword ! ” 

I At these woi-ds there was a murmur 
' among the assemblage. And many 
i hailed the discovery of the sword as a 
manifestation of Providence. 

I The murmurs exasperated Lothar. 

Forgetting himself, he rose and ex- 
I claimed, 

“The law says the sword must be 
I broken, and we will have it broken.” 

And in answer came a low growl of 
I disapproval, which spread in a wave 
down the nave, and all over the basi- 
I lica. 

Seeing that he must obey, and be 
I ouick about it, Ebbo picked up the belt, 

1 drew the sword from the scabbard, and 
advanced to the marble balustrade of 
the choir. 

He raised the sacred sword high over¬ 
head. In a second it would have been 
shivered, but for one of those unex¬ 
pected incidents, one of those heroic 
inspirations, that occasionally happen 
to change the fate of an empire. 

Karl was in the church, not to share 
in his fatlier’s penance, but to cheer 
him by his presence and to remind him 
i of his oath. Up to tlien he had been 
I scarcely able to contain himself. Mo¬ 
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tionless, and as if petrilied with despair, 
he had not dared to raise his eyes. 

But when Lothar gave the order to 
add this last insult to Carlovingian 
glory, Karl had almost fainted. He 
starts as if to run away, and put his 
hands to his ears as if to hear no 
more. 

Those near him said, “ He is a child. 
He is afraid.” 

But when in Ebbo’s sacrilegious hands 
the precious weapon gleamed aloft to 
be dashed to fragments against the 
stone, Karl suddenly regained his full 
height, bounded at the astonished arch¬ 
bishop, gripped his arms, seized the 
sword, and snouted, 

“ I will not have it so! If my 
brothers Lewis and Pepin are not here, 
if Lothar thinks more of the title of 
emperor than of this sacred relic, 1 
claim it as my own ! I am content to 
take it as my part of the heritage. No 
one shall take it from me while I live. 
It is not only the sword of the gre.it 
emperor—it is mine ! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI.—A STORMY MORNING—THE DOCTORS WAY OF QUELLING A MUTINY—UP ANCHOR AND OFF. 


A S Dick’s traps did not turn up till 
late that evening, owing perhaps 
■to a renewal of the snow-storm, he and 
his friend did not go on board till next 
morning. 

A bleak cold day it was too, with big 
wet snow-flakes, borne on the wings of 
an easterly wind, flying about their 
ears, and tne sea all of a-jabble, as Nor¬ 
land sailors term it. The shore-boat in 
which they rode—it literally was riding 
—was badly trimmed and ballasted, 
owing to the weight of Dick’s sea-chest. 

To make matters worse, the red- 
handed, sou’-westered, oil-skinned €logs 
of boatmen who rowed them were half 
drunk and wholly reckless, so the spray 
leapt freely inooard, drenching the 
youngsters to the skin. 

Both looked wretched and blue, and 
sat with their hands deep in their 


trousers’ pockets and their heads 
almost buned in their jacket collars. 

“ Pleasant, isn’t it said Peniston, as 
a frolicsome wave-top cut them both in 
the teeth. 

“ Exceedingly ! ” replied Dick, with 
the ghost of a smile. 

Presently it was evident to the older 
of the two, that the boat had l>een 
pulled too far down, and was drifting 
to leeward—out to sea, in fact, for the 
Blazer was nearly opposite the Hoe. 

“ Where are you going, you lubbers 1 ” 
he bawled; “ cant you see you are 
taking us past our vessel 1 ” 

“ \I^’ll .soon pull oop, master. Don’t 
get afraid.” 

“ Afraid, you scoundrel! ” cried Peni¬ 
ston, thoroughly angry. “ If I had the 
strength I’d pitch you overboard to feed 
the dog-flah.” 


“ Keep her oop—keep her oop ! ” .said 
the fellow to his mate, who had the port 
oar. 

“ Easy you — easy you ! ” was the 
surly answer. “ How can I keep her 
up and you hangin’ to yer oar like a 
wet flag to a new-painted pole, and the 
wind and sea clipping agin ner sta’board 
bow.” 

The cobble was got up, head to wind, 
and if a snow-squall had not come down 
at that unlucky moment, all might 
have been well. 

The sea was boiling now, the sea was 
seething ; the wind roared in their ears, 
the air was tilled with blinding snow. 
To give them all due credit, however, 
those two rough fellows .stuck to their 
oars and pulled with might ^d main. 

But though nothing was visible three 
yards away, it was soon evident •nough, 
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from the increased motion and size of 
the waves, that the boat was being 
drifted out to sea. 

She kept falling off, too. 

“Luff, luff, lutt‘!'’ the starboard oar 
kept calling. 

“Luff, be hanged,” was the surly 
answer ; “ I tell ye I’m nearly winded.” 

“ Keep vour seat,” cried Peniston, to 
Dick. “There is a spare oar ; I’m going 
to get it over the port bow, and help to 
keep her up.” 

“Bravo, youngster!” this from the 
starboard oar. 

“ Shut up, you lubljer ; only for you 
we wouldn’t have been in this fix,” 
answered Peniston. 

But keen eyes had been watching the 
progress of the shore-boat from the 
Blazer’s gangway ; and when at last the 
snow-squall cleared away, and went 
roaring down Channel to meet and 
baffle the merchantmen homeward 
bound from the broad Atlantic, and 
Dick could see a bit of horizon at last, 

“ Hullo! ” he cried, to Peniston, “yon¬ 
der comes a boat; I think she’s after 
us.” 

Peniston had one glance over his left 
shoulder. 

“ Eight, Dick! right, my lad. That’s 
our cutter.” 

How beautiful she looked, too, that 
boat, as she clove through the vexed 
and angry sea; her strong, long, flashing 
oars had but a single sound, the crew 
that held them worked together like 
parts of a machine, while, hand on tiller 
and eyes that scanned the sea, towered 
aloft the bold form of the coxswain 
like some Viking of old. 

“Yonder she is,”he cried. “Give way, 
give way with a will. Next snow- 
.squall that comes she’ll sink like any 
mussel-shell. Easy sta’board. Give 
port. Round she rips. Pull toge¬ 
ther now. Lay aft here, Johnston, and 
heave the rope. Bravo I Well placed. 
Mr. Fairfax has it. Giv^e way, all. 
Jack, old man, start us a song.” 

Jack was the poet of the old Blazer, 
and the chief musician too, as far as 
singing went; and whether down below 
among his messmates when it was 
Saturday night at sea, or abaft on the 
quarter-deck, where of an evening the 
younger officers often invited him, he 
never refused to sing. 

Now, high over the hissing sea and 
roaring wind rose the manly voice of 
this time British tar. And the crew did 
not fail to help him with the chorus : 

Piill, my ladi, pull. 

The ocean ’a our school; 

Pull, my lads, pull — 

Pull all together. 

The ocean's our school, 

And danger's the rule. 

At the seas we can laugh. 

At dangers we scoff; 

While, our oars iu a line 
We pull all together. 

CAorMS—Then pull, my laJs, pulL 

** Pull, my lads, pull, 

Pray why should we ‘swither’?* 

When tempests surround us 
Shall we show the white feather! 

We can welcome the waves. 

The wind and the weather. 

When, shoulder to shoulder. 

We are pulling together. 

Chonu—So pull, my lads, pull." 

* •*Swlther*’=falter. 
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“ Dick,” said Peniston to his com¬ 
panion, as the boat got alongside, “ two 
of the very men whom I talked to you 
about last night in my story are now in 
the cutter.” 

“ It’ll be double fare, young gents,” 
said one of the shore-boatmen as they 
were preparing to run up the port 
ladder. 

Dick put his hand in his pocket, 
but— 

“ Stay ! ” cried Peniston ; “ single fare 
is enough, and if I could add anything 
to that it would be a jolly good rope’s- 
ending ! We’ll send your fare down in 
two minutes.” 

“ A bright yputh you be ! ” growled 
the fellow. “But we sticks to this ’ere 
sea-chest till w’e gets our due ! ” 

“ I thought you were going on a trip 
down Channel,” said the tirst lieutenant 
as Peniston reported himself. 

“The boatmen’s fault, sir. They’re 
not sober, and now they mean to stick 
to Mr. Trelawney’s sea-chest till we pay 
double fare.” 

Lieutenant Spencer ground his teeth 
with rage. 

“ Midshipman of the watch I ” lie 
bawled. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

“ Send those two beggarly bumboat- 
men on board ! So, so, my good fellows,’^ 
he said, sternly, as the boatmen were 
brought aft—“so, so, you think fit to 
insult two officers of the King’s navy, 
do you ^” 

“ Which we only wants our due.” 

“ Silence ! You’ll have your due ere 
you are two days older! What are your 
ages?” 

“ I’m nineteen, and Jim’s twenty.” 

“ Either of you married ? ” 

“No.” 

“ The better for you.” 

“ Midshipman of the watch, have that 
shore-boat scuttled and cut adrift. Pass 
these two men forward and bundle them 
below. Tell the master-at-arms to see 
they are secured.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir ! ” 

The midshipman gave his orders. The 
boatmen looked as white now about the 
gills as an old Spanish hen. They 
opened their mouths to ^eak, but 
never a word would come. Meanwhile 
two merry-looking bluejackets tapped 
them on the shoulders and pointed for¬ 
ward. 

“Yonder’s the path,” said one of 
these, “ that leads to glory. Now then, 
move those cabbage-stumps o’ yours! 
Nimbly does it! Won’t budge, won’t 
ye ? Well, a rope’s-end is a rare thing 
to—” 

Whack, whack ! 

“ Ha, ha ! Knew Pd make ye hop ! 
Nothing like a bit o’ manilla for clear¬ 
ing the hintellect! Want another dose? 
Hey ? No ! Wery well, tlien, be good, 
and we won’t ’urt ye. AVlien ye gets 
’ome again, ma bo’, arter a year’s cruise, 
your old mother won’t know ye. ‘Lawk- 
a-daisy me ! ’ she’ll cry, ‘ w’y bless my 
old gingham, this can’t be my Jim come 
back from sea! It must be the Prince 
o’ Horange, sure-lee ! ’ ” 

When the captain came on deck some 
time afterwards Lieutenant Spencer re¬ 
lated to him what he had clone about 
the boatmen. 

“ Scoundrels ! ” said the captain. 
“ But I say, Spencer, he added, quietly. 


“ ’tween you and me and the binnacle 
yonder, are we quite within the pale of 
the Impressment Act, eh ? ” 

“ I rather think that we are, sir. But 
besides, the service wants nien, and the 
Blazer in particular; and l>esides, we 
have been outside the pale of the 1. A. 
more than once before.” 

“Very true, very true,” said the 
captain, laughing. “We’ll ofier them 
the bounty, at all events.” 

Both boatmen were put in the cells 
for the time being, and their rations for 
soine clays would be short commons. 
This was Lieutenant Spencer’s system 
always with newly-caught men who 
showed a refractory spirit. 

This lieutenant was of a practically 
scientific turn of mind. 

“ I’ve tried this plan of semi-starva¬ 
tion dozens of times,” he explained to 
the captain once, “ with wild creatures 
that I caught in the woods when a boy. 
Why, sir. I’ve known a wily old fox 
come and crouch at my feet and lick 
my hand after a week of bare bones and 
cold water.” 

“Tim,” said Jim to his companion in 
the cells that night. 

“ Yes, Jim,” said Tim. 

“D’ye mean to take the bounty to¬ 
morrow, and become a williugteer 
[volunteer] ? ” 

“ Well, Jim, I don’t see os we (jan do 
better, but— ’’ 

“ No more do I, but—” 

“ I knows what your ‘ but ’ means ! ” 
said Tim. 

“And I knows what your ^but ’ 
means ! ” said Jim. 

“ We’ll sling our hooks first chance.” 

“That’s it!” 

There would be but little chance of 
their deserting for some -weeks to come, 
at all events, for at eight o’clock the 
next morning the signalman on the 
poop was kept busy for half an hour. 

The first signal that floated at the 
port admiral’s on shore read thus : 

“ Are you all ready for sea ? ” 

Many more signals followed smart 
and fast, and the commotion on board 
the Blazer increased every minute. 
Breakfast was hurried over, prayers 
were said, and divisions got off the reel 
with, I hope, not indecent dispatch. 

Guns were run in and secured, ports 
were lowered, decks were cleared from 
orlop to main. Every soul on board 
seemed as busy as could be. 

The purser’s office was besieged with 
officers, orderlies, sentries, and stewards, 
and the clerks did not know which way 
to turn first. 

All leave, of coui*se, was stopped; the 
liberty men were already on board, and 
only three ships’ boats went flitting 
from ship to shore, and from shore to 
ship, viz., the ship’s steward’s, a big 
cutter, the captain’s gig, and the doc¬ 
tor’s, with little Barry Hewitt iu the 
stern sheets ; but “Dr. McNab o’ that 
ilk ” r^lly and truly in charge. 

McNab was a hard-working, ener¬ 
getic young surgeon—very decided in 
character, saw wLat was to be done in 
a moment, and did it, whether it was to 
cut a leg ofi* or reprimand a youngster, 
so his captain trusted him, and the 
head surgeon let him have nearly all 
his own ^Vay. 

This particular morning he had to 
take several batches of invalids to hos- 
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pital, and come off with cured and dis- , 
chafed men from the same place. j 

“ The men are not to leave the boat, > 
youngstei’,” he said to his middy, as he | 
landed his first lot at the jetty, nelping ; 
the weaker up the steps with strong ; 
and kindly arm. | 

But lo ! when he returned with five : 
‘‘discharges” the men were gone to a ; 
dram-shop near, and poor Barry was 
alone. 

“ Where are the hands 1 ” 

“I assure, you, doctor J couldn’t—” 
“No excuse, please. Here, you men. 
jump on board, pitch in your bags, ana , 
seize the oars. Needs must when the 
de'il drives.” 

The five rather pale and still but 
barely convalescent men leapt on board 
and McNab followed and took the 
tiller. 

“ Shove off.” 

“ Am / to come 1 ” from Hewitt. 

“No, stay and muster your black¬ 
guard crew.” j 

When, half on hour afterwards the 
doctor met and reported the affair to | 
the first lieutenant, Hiat officer did not j 
smile, but he saw that McNab had done i 
his duty. i 

“ WeU, Doctor McNab,” he said; 

“ we’ll call away the second cutter for | 
you this dme and a picked crew ; take 
all your sick on shore, and bring off the I 
crew you left behind.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Do you want a file of marines ? ” 

“ Never a marine,” said the sbt-foot ; 
Scot. “Pll marine them.” [ 

When the doctor returned from hos¬ 
pital, this time with shore hands carry- I 
mg stores, he found that the cutter’s 
crew had stuck to their boat, every man , 
of them, and that Mr. Hewitt was still 
arguing with his half drunk and wholly | 
refractory crew. ! 

McNab quickly shipped his medical ' 


stores, then divesting himself of coat 
and cap, which he handed to the cox¬ 
swain, ne sprang nimbly up the jetty 
steps and threw himself between the 
shore and the obstreperous men. 

“Now, tumble in there,” he roared, 
“ tumble in ; d’ye hear ma mon 1 ” 

A clip behind the ear with the doc¬ 
tor’s right convinced the tallest muti¬ 
neer that the action had commenced. 
He and another fellow made some show 
of resistance, the rest speedily fled to 
the boat. Of the two that remained 
McNab speedily disposed: one went 
rolling down the steps head first, while 
almost at the same time a well-placed 
left-hander lifted the other clean off the 
jetty and landed him in the water, 
whence he was ignominiously hauled in 
over the bow. 

Then, and not till then, did this war¬ 
like surgeon’s mate observe that Cap¬ 
tain Dawkins himself was standing not 
far offl On his face was a look of in¬ 
tense amusement. 

“Pray, Mr. McNab,” said the captain, 
laugfiing, “ is that your usual methoa 
of embarking your boat’s crew ? ” 

McNab’s heart gave one uneasy thud, 
but his self-possession returned next 
moment, and he raised his right hand 
to his dishevelled hair by way of 
salute. 

“ Man ! sir,” he replied, emphatically, 
“ when men merge into open mutiny, 
the quickest plan is aye the best.’] 

Captain Dawkins would have given a 
;ood deal just then to enjoy a nearty 
augh, but somehow he never forgot 
those words of the doctor’s. 

The Blazer was up anchor and away 
that afternoon, ripping down Channel 
under all the cloth she could carry. 

But whither away ? 

Nobody knew just then. 

(To be cmUimted.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


The Oxford and Cambridge 
Football Match. 

The fifteenth ABsociation match between 
the two Universities attracted a large crowd 
to the Queen’s Club ground at We.st Ken¬ 
sington, on February 22nd. In ten minutes 
Oxford score^l a goal ; but the Cantabs 
played up well, and a close contest even¬ 
tually resulted in favour of the Dark Blues 
by three goals to two. This is only the fifth 
victory scored by Oxford against ten scored 
by their rivals. 


Conway School Ship. 

A MOST interesting assembly took place 
on board the school ship H.M.s. Con¬ 
way, anchored in the Mersey, the other 
day, on the reojiening of the school after 
the holidays. For several years past a 
“ League ” has existed on board amongst 
the cadets, against the vices so often found 
in large schools — Brinkivgf Smoking^ 
Swearing, and Impurity, and its influence 
has had the happiest efl’ects on the general 
morale of the institution. On the recent 
occasion nearly half of all on board were 

S resent, both former members and others 
esirous of joining from amongst the “new ” 
boys. This large attendance was wholly 
voluntary, moreover ; so we may congratu¬ 
late the authorities of the school ship on the 
very satisfactory and healthy moi^ tone 
which evidently exists on board. 


My Master always In. 

IT is good to remember in the moment of 
temptation that God sees and hears all we 
do and say. “ Johnnie,” said a man, wink¬ 
ing slyly to a shop-lad of his acquaintance, 
“ you iiiust give me extra measure. Your 
master is not in.” Johnnie looked solemnly 
into the man’s face, and replied, “il/y 
Master is always in” Johnnie’s Master 
was the all-seeing God. Let every one, 
when he is tempted, adopt Johnnie’s motto, 
“My Master is ahvays in.” It wall save 
him falling into many sins. 


3u0t iFancg! 


J UST fancy if Virgil had known about cricket. 

And wTitten of how to prepare a good w’icket. 
Instead of about what he did. 

How jolly our construing lessons wnuld be; 

They then would make sense, and I’m certain that we 
Should never get skewed, but our masters would see 
We liked doing wliat we were bid. 

If Homer to football had turned his attention, 

And had not while writing forgotten to mention 
The size of the balls Trojans kicked. 

The width of the goals, and the laws of the game, 

His Iliad then would have not seemed so tame, 

And boys, while according him far brighter fame. 
Would not have so often been licked. 

If only Thucydides had but selected 
A subject like rackets, no longer dejected 

We boys should have pored o’er his w'ork. 

But gladly an earnest endeavour have made 
To get at the sense with our lexicons* aid. 

And closest attention to masters have paid. 

Nor striven tlie lesson to shirk. 


Those w’riters of old were so awfully prosy. 

No w'onder a chap gets disgusted and dozy. 

When trying to see what they mean. 

If they had been wise they’d have w'ritten about 
A subject a fellow "would like to find out. 

And not one he thinks it’s far nicer to scout. 

Not caring their meaning to glean. 

If I had but lived in those long ago ages, 

And had been accounted as one of tlic sages, 

My w'orks would now' please lK)ys, I’ll l>et. 

Of cricket and matches my pen should have told. 

And how' Trojans batted, and how Grecians bowled, 
And whether they kept the pitch decently rolled, 

And if their grounds played slow' when wet. 

And never a word I’d have used but was easy. 

And shunned all constructions stiff, complex, and tcasy. 
And likely to ])uzzle a boy. 

Each phrase I’d have taken good care had l>eeii plain, 
The sentences short, and no tax on the brain. 

So no one should study ray meaning in vain. 

But fly to their lesson with joy. 


SOMERVILLE GIRNEV- 
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THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed, 

Author of "A Dog with a Bad Same," “ The Fifth Farm at St. Dominie's," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XXIII. {coniinu^^d.) 

A ny ordinary traveller would have ! “ Rather,” said Arthur. The first part of the climb, up the 

stood and admired the beautiful view And they were invaluable in spread- tumbled walls and along the ivj^-covered 

—the finest, it was said, in the county, ing the repast and hastening the mo- buttresses, wiis easy enough. The few 
But Arthur and Dig were in no humour ' ment when Mr. Roe at last announced span’ows and swallows bustling out 
for artistic niptures. The sight of the ■ that they were all ready to begin. from the ivy at their approach had 

abbey tow^ers p>eeping out in the valley ' It was rather an imposing company, often been similarly disturbed before, 
among the trees, and of the silver river | The Doctor was there, and his niece, But when they reached the point where 
which curled past it, suggested to them and Messrs. Roe, Grover, Railsford, and the great arch, freeing itself, as it w ere, 
no thoughts of historic grandeur—no 1 one or two other masters.^ Smedley of its old supports, sprung in one clear 
meditations on the jiathetic beauty of | also was present, very attentive to Miss sweep skyw’ard, their difficulties began, 
ruin. It made them smell oysters and Violet; and Clipstone was there, as well The treacherous stones^ more than 

hear the popping of lemonade corks, as our friends Aingei, Barnworth, and once crumbled under their feet, and had 
^nd reminded them they had still two Stafford. And all the learned Juminar it not been for the sustaining ivy, they 
long jniles to go before lunch. I lies of the Fifth were there, too, and would have come down with a run too. 

“ Get on, sharp,” said Arthur, climb- I one or two scientists from the Fourth. “ You see,” said Mr. Roe to his iulmir- 
ing into his sacldle, “ it won’t take us | Arthur and Dig had rarely been in ing audience below, “ the work of dis- 

lonjg to go down the hill.” such good company, and had certainly solution is still rapidly going on. These 

It didn’t! They did the distance, a never before realised how naturalists stones have fallen from the great arch 
mile and a half, in about three minutes, can eat. since we came here.” 

The brake came to grief the moment It was a splendid spread,and the two “Regular jerry builders they must 

they started, and they had nothing for chums, snugly entrench^ behind a have had in tho.se days,” growled Dig, 

it but to hold on and Jet her fly. As to ; rampart of hampers, drowned their scrambling up the last few yards; “ did 
attempting to control the speed with sorrows and laid their dust in lemonade, you ever see such rotten walls ? 
their feet, they were thankful enough ' and recruited their minds and bodies Dig confessed he hadn’t; but having 
to get those members up on the rest out with oysters and cold beef, and rolls gained the top, he forgave the builders, 
of reach of the treadles, wliich plunged and jam taits, till the profession of a Rarely had Dig and he been so pleased 
up and down like the pistons of a steam- naturalist seemed to them to be one of wuth themselves and one anotlier. It 
•engine. Luckily there was nothing on the most glorious in all this glorious was a genuine feat of climbing, of which 
the road ; luckily, too, the ruts which world. very few could boast; .and peril and 

had broken the ground on the other “ Now,” said Mr. Roe, who w’as pre- achievement bind friends together as no 

.side were for the most part absent on sident of the club and host, “ let us go mortar ever binds bricks, 
this. Once or twice the machine and see the abbey. I have put together “ That window,” said Mr. Roe, looking 

lurched ominously, and they thought a few notes on its history and architec- up from below, “ is considered inacces- 
all was up. and once or twice a stone or ture, which I thought might be useful, sible. It is said to be haunt^ • but 
obstacle ahead promised to terminate Let us go first to the Saxon crypt, which the truth is, I believe, that it is infested 
Anally their headlong career. But the is unquestionably the oldest portion of by owls.” 

gallant old sociable cleared them all, and the structure.” Here a faint “ boo-hoo !” from above 

her gallant passengere clutched on to “ Oh, lag all that,” said Dig to his bore sudden and striking testimony to 
their handles like grim death; and friend. “ Are you going to near all the truth of the master’s observations, 
between them they did the distance in that rot?” “Hullo!” said Arthur, peering over, 

some seconds under the record, and ran “Not if I know it,” replied Arthur, “they’re going. Look sharp down, Dig, 
a clean half mile on the level at the “ We’d better lie low, and help wash up or we’ll be left.” 

foot of the hill before they could bring the plates, and when they’re gone we Dig obeyed. It was much more diffi- 
one of the most famous runs of the can go for a spin up the big window.” cult getting down than getting up. 
season to a standstill. So, when Mr. Roe, having collected Still, by dint of clinging tight hold of 

Tlianks to this rapid performance his little audience round him, began to the ivy and. feeling every step, he 
they were only about a (quarter of an descant with glowing countenance on managed to descend the perilous arch 
iiour after the pedestrians at the the preciousness of some fragments of and get on to the comparatively safe 
abbey. a reputed Druidical font lately dug up footing of the buttress. 

“ Well, here you are,” said Railsford ; in the crypt, two naturalists, who should “You cut on,” shouted Arthur from 

“you came by Grassen, I suppose, have been hanging on his lips, were above, “ Fll be down in a second. Don’t 

Rather rough riding, wasn’t it ? ” busy polishing up the plates and the wait—I have found an owl’s nest up 

“ We came by Maiden Hill after all,” remnants of the repast, at the water’s here ; and I’m going to collar a young 
said Arthur. “ It rather rough.” edge, and watching their chance fora ’un for each of us. Don’t tell them. If 

“ Did you walk down, then ? ” “ spin ” up the ruined arch of the great Railsford asks where I am, tell him I’m 

“ No, we rode it. We came down in window. walking home. You can go with him in 

pretty good time. There’s something That window in its day must have the sociable. I’ll be home as soon as you.” 
the matter with the brake, so we haa been one of the finest abbey windows At the siime moment a shout from 
to let her go.” in England. It still stood erect, covered below of “Herapath ! Oakshott,” still 

Possibly Railsford had a better notion with ivy, while all around it walls, further hastened Dig s descent to U-t'rd 
of the narrow escape of the two hair- towers, and roof had crumbled into Jimid. 

V»rained young guests of the club than dust. Some of the slender stone frame- “ Come on,” said Railsfoid, who \vas 
th^ haa themselves. work still dropped gracefully from the already seat^ on the tricycle, “it’s 

They forgot all about it the moment Gothic arch, ana at tne apex of all there coming on to rain. Where’s Hera- 
they saw a hamper being carried in the still adhered a foot or two of the sturdy path 

direction of the river and heard Mr. masonry of the old belfry. “ Oh, he’s walking home. He told me 

Roe announce that they might as well No boy could look up to that lofty to tell you so. We\e been scrambling 
have lunch now, and explore the abbey platform, standing out clear against about. Can I come in the sociable ? ” 
afterwards. ^ ^ the grey sky, without feeling his feet “ If he’s not coming you can. Has he 

“ Hear, hear,” whispered Dig to his tingle. Certainly Arthur ana Dig were gone on then 1 ” 

friend. “ Eh ? ” not proof against its fascination. “ No—he was just getting a—a speci- 
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men,” said Dig, hopping up on the 
satldle, and resolving that “Marky” 
sliould do all the work. “ He says he’d 
sooner walk.” 

“ Dear me ! here comes the rain,” said 
llailsford, turning up his collarj “ we’d 
Ijetter go on. He’ll get wet whichever 
way he comes home.” 

So they departed—as also did Mr. Roe 
and the Doctor and all the others. 

“ There’s an ow l again,” said Mr. Roe, 
looking back at the big window. 

He was wrong. The shout he heard 
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K ent in 1888 plan's a complete series of 
matches with its seven rivals, besides 
four second eleven matches, and in the Can¬ 
terbury week the Australians. The team 
will be at Lord’s on the 14th of May to meet 
M.C.C. andO., atBlackheath on the Queen’s 
birthday to meet Gloucestershire, and at 
Lord’s on the 31st to meet Middlesex. The 
Surrey match at the Oval is fixed for the 
11th of June, and the Brighton match for 
the 5th of July. Last year Kent were not 
so unfortunate as Gloucestershire, and that 
is about all that c.an be said for them. They 
drew twice against Gloucestei'shire, and 
once against Surrey, Ytiikshire, and Mid- 
<llesex, and they had two conspicuous de¬ 
feats and no conspicuous Auctory. Mr. A. 
J. Thornton headed the batting averages 
with 34 ; next to him coming Mr. W. Kash- 
leigh, tliis year’s Oxford captain, of Ton- 
bridge Scliool fame, an<l three others, with 
29. Lord Harris has nearly foreaken cricket 
for iKilitics, and the result was seen in his 
sinking into eighth place with an average 
of 19. The boAvling av'erages need not con¬ 
cern us. Last year Avas a dry year, or run¬ 
getting year, a year that AV'as the despair of 
boA^'lers, and in mercy to them we Avill keep 
their figures dark. 

Lancashire, for a brief space at the head 
of the counties, Avent round Avith fortune’s 
Avheel, and is again on the rise. In 1887 
the team w^ere at the beginning out of hope, 
but at the end they had risen much in their 
OAvn estimation, and finished second on the 
list. In Au^st they Avere the strongest 
team in England, and even Surrey went 
down before them. They played tAventy- 
one matches alto*^ether, ana they only lost 
three and had out tAvo draAvs. XJnfor- 
tunately all three losses Avere in first-class 
matches. Robinson headed the batting aver¬ 
ages with 38, Sugg, an acquisition from Der¬ 
byshire, coming second with 33, Mr. Eccles 
beinj'third Avith 31, and Mr. Hornby, the ever 
popular captain, taking fourth place Arith 
26. This year I^ncashire comes to Lord’s 
to meet Middle.sex on the 4th of June, and 
to the Oval to meet Surrey on the 16th of 
Augast. The team Avill l)e much the same 
as in 1887, and Avill include Watson and 
Briggs, Avhose sjdendid liowling averages 
Avere among the Ixjst of last season, os they 
hatl been for several seasons. 

Middlesex did Avell in 1887, and finished 
fourth on the list. Their most brilliant 
success Avas over Surrey, Avhich Avas quite a 
siirpri.so. Till then Surrey had hail an un¬ 
soiled record, but that nine Avickets victory 
brought the Surrey men Imck to the level 
of Notts and Yoikshire, and o^iened a new 
race for the championship. If losses alone 
Avere taken into (‘onsideration in aAvarding 
championship honours, Middlesex Avould 
come second on the list, for Avhile Lanca¬ 
shire and Notts each lost three, Middlesex 
only lost two ; but the number of matches 
has also to be taken into consideration, and 
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was from Arthur; not this time in 
sport, but in grim earnest. 

For, having abandoned the idea of 
capturing the oavIs, he had started to 
descend the arch. He had safely accom¬ 
plished half the distance when a ledge 
of mortar gave Avay under him and left 
him lianging by his arms to the ivy. 
He felt in vain w'ith his feet for some 
support, but could find none. Dig’s 
previous descent had knocked away 
most of the little ledges by which they 
had come up. 


CRICKET SEASONS OF 1887 AND 

PART II. 

Middlesex had but a meagre list. It may I 
be Avorth Avhile, however, to giA'e a list of 
matches and losses. Surrey, then, lost tAvo 
out of sixteen ; Lancashire lost three out of 
fourteen ; Notts lost three out of fourteen ; 
but then Lancashire won ten, Avhereas 
Notts only Avon eight; Middlesex lost tAvo 
out of ten and Avon only four; Yorkshire 
lost three out of sixteen and AA’on six ; Sussex 
lost eight out of tAA'elve and Avon two ; Kent 
lost eight out of fourteen and AA^on only one; 
and Gloucestershire lost nine out of four¬ 
teen and Avon only one. The chief Middle¬ 
sex honours of 1887 Avere gained by Mr. A. 

J. Webbe, aa'Iio secured the highest scoras 
he had CAer made in first-class cricket, and 
he has played first-class cricket for thirteen 
years. His 192 not out against Kent, and 
243 not out against Yorkshire, Avere alone 
enough to make the Middlesex season 
memorable, and his average of 52 Avas by a 
long AA'ay the best for his side, Mr. T. C. 
O’Brien coming next with 28. Middlesex 
are to meet the Australians at Lord’s on 
the 14th of June, and Surrey four days 
afterAA'ards, AAdien visitors are likely to be 
numerous. Middlesex are ahvays strong in 
batting. If only the boAvling Avere a.s good! 
And yet in 1887 the Middlesex boAvlers did 
as Avell as any, four of them, Mr. A. J. 
Webl)e, Mr. F. G. J. For<l, Mr. J. Roljertson, 
and Burton, getting under the tAventy. 

Nottinghamshire is to fi^ht Surrey on the 
two Bank Holidays, and fierce Avill be the 
strife. If only tlieir ])artisans would not 
throAv ginger-beer bottles at each other, 
the August meeting Avould Ije the plea¬ 
santest match of the London season. But 
endurance bas its limits. Last year 24,450 
jjersons paid for admission on the Monday, 
16,943 on the Tuesday, and 10,243 on Weil- 
nesday ; this 51,636 being the largest 
attendance eA'er knoAvn at an En^ish 
cricket match. So great, hoAvever, was the 
social pressure, that somethin" A’ery like a 
riot took place, and, as Ave have hinted, 
ginger-beer bottles came in as handy 
missiles, and the remembrance of the 
doctor’s bill thereby occasioned may keep 
the numl)er8 doAvn in 1888. For some 
years noAV Notts has Ijeen top or the cricket 
tree, and it cannot be said tlie grief Avas 
great Avhen it AA'as found that anotlier 
county AA'as to have its turn. Beaten by 
Surrey tAvice, and by Lancashire once, 
Notts had to take third place. 

The individual j>erformances Avere re¬ 
markable for the extraordinary average of 
77 gained by ShreAvsbury, Avho is far and 
away our best professional bat. Reserving 
his eflbrts almost entirely for his county, 
he gives himself a better chance of high 
sconng than the men Avho travel more, 
and if he Avould only keep out of his 
Avicket—for he takas full advantage of Law 
XXIV.—his style Avould have as many ad¬ 
mirers as his success. His average has 
only been beaten by Dr. W. G. Grace. 


Finalljr, by a desperate effort, he 
pulled himself up a feAv inches by the 
ivy and managed to get a footing again. 
But there he stuck. He could not go 
doAvn farther ; and to to go up would 
bring him no nearer Grandcourt than 
he was at present. 

So it was Arthur shouted ; and every 
one thought him an oavI, and left him 
tliere in the rain to spend a pleasant 
evening on the top of the great window 
of Weluiam Abbey. 

{To be continued.) 
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I Next to him on the list came Gunn— 
another l.b.Av. offender—AA’ith42; Barnes, 
with 38, taking tfiird place. AtteAvell’s 
bowling record of 68 Avickets for an average 
of 13 Avas in such a season quite as note¬ 
worthy as ShrcAA'sbury’s batting. In addi¬ 
tion to the appearance at ttie OA'al on 
August Bank Holiday, the Notts men Avill 
be in London the 7th of June, to meet 
Middlesex at Lord’s. 

Surrey Avill have the same team in 1888 
as in 1887, and aauU have the same engage¬ 
ments, substituting Australians for me 
WarAvickshire men. The Surrey EleAren 
last vear aa os a model of Avhat an eleA-en 
should be, all of them being good fields, 
half of them being good bats, and half of 
them fair bats and good boAvlers. Mr. W. 
W. Read opened the season in fine form, 
and seemed to be going to beat the record. 
At Manchester he made 247 ; at the Oval, 
against Cambridge University, he made 
2^W not out—these being his highest in¬ 
nings as yet in first-class matches. But in 
August he had a run of bad luck, and in¬ 
stead of being top of the county average 
list, he had to be content Avith third place. 
The premier position Avas held by Mr. Key, 
a player of the ShreAA’sbury I.b.Av. school, 
which has prm-oked the present agitation, 
who, over eleven matches, averaged 51. 
Next to Mr. Key came Mr. Roller, Avith 44 
over six matches, Mr. Read having 43 over 
sixteen ; the captain, Mr. J. Shuter, coming 
fourth Avith 31. There is no Ijetter captain 
of an eleven now before the public than 
Mr. Shuter, and no man more likely to ^t 
runs Avhen they afre most wan ted, and his 
success Avas very popular; Lohmann not 
only had the high batting average of 28, but 
had the ver\’ excellent boAvlin" average of 13 
for 108 wickets. His is perhaps the best 
record of the year, taking it all in all; the 
fast boAvler, BoAxHey, also did Avell, taking 56 
wickets at a cost of 17 each. 

As Surrey Avas champion county of 1887, 
some little' s^iace may lie devoted to their 
matches. The sea.son opened Avith a match 
against Hampshire, an easy one for the 
Surrey men to get their hands in, and 
Avhich, of course, prove^l an easy Avin 
for them. Then WarAvickshire Avas met 
at the Ov’al. This Avas WarAvickshire’s 
fii*st appearance on the Surrey ground, 
and it is not likely to be forgotten, for one 
man made nearly all the runs. The total 
score Avas 139, out of Avhich there were 
four duck’s-eggs, tAvo singles, tAvo seA'ens, 
counting the extras, an eight, and a nine. 
Total of the .side, less the one man, 42 ; the 
one man, C. G. Lawton, the only one to get 
into double figures, scoring 97 ! The AA'ea- 
ther Avas so bad that the match had to be 
abandoned after Surrey had scored 170 for 
two Avi(*ket.s. 

The Surrey first-class season tlien liegan. 
Middlesex Avere met at Lonl’s and defeated 
in an innings, Mr. Roller .scoring 118 and 
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Lohinann making not out 76. The team 
played their next great match at Man¬ 
chester, wliere they beat Lancashire in an ' 
inning and 134 runs. This meeting Iiad | 
been looked forward to with some anxiety, 
for up to it neither side liad lost a match. 
Lancashire made 205 and 218 ; Surrey maile i 
557. In Lancashire’s first innings Mr. 
Hornby was tlie only man bowled, all the I 
rest but one being caught in the slips. The 
Surrey field on the afternoon of the first day 
would have puzzled the plan-drawers, for 
Mr. Shuter had got Ik»wley and Beaumont 
bowling short and fast, with a lot of his 
men behind the wickets, so as to snatch 
the catches ; and the plan answered so well 
as to get rid of the last five wickets for 
50 runs. The second day’s cricket was 
quite startling, Surrey l)eing in all day and 
losing only three wickets for 418 runs, Mr. 
Holler and Mr. Keail remaining together 
for four hours, and putting on 305 runs 
during their ]mrtnership. Mr. Read scored 
247, Mr. Roller scored 120, Mr. Shuter 
scored 70, and Lohmann scored 68. In 
Lancashire’s second innings the two Steels 
and Brmjw were the only batsmen to get 
into douule figures, Mr. A. G. Steel doing 
wonders to convert the defeat into a draw ; 
but although he made 105, his efforts were 


in vain, and half an hour before time the 
innings ended. On the Monday Surrey 
were l»ack at Kennington Oval, playing 
Cambridge University on Jubilee Da\\ It 
proved to be quite a jubilee for Mr. Read, 
who carried out his liat for 244, and settled 
Cambridge’s chance. The Surrey total was 
543 for one innings, the number of extras 
showing clearly enough the weak spot 
in the light-blue armour. The Surrey men 
then journeyed to Moreton-in*the-Marsh to 
beat Gloucestei’sliire by an innings and 104 
runs, and then returned to the Oval to be 
beaten by Oxford University. This was a 
8uiT)ri.se, but when in the same week 
Miadlesex beat them on their own ground, 
something like a panic occurred in the 
cricket world. Could it be possible that 
the great team was ‘ ‘ goin«^ off ” ? The next 
niatch was that against It qrkshire, at Shef¬ 
field, for Ulyett’s lienefit, which Surrey 
won in tine style by an innings and 15 runs. 
The next first-class county to be met was 
Kent, and the result was a Surrey victory^ 
by an innings and 2 nins. Then came the 
great Bank-Holiday match at the Oval, in 
which, thanks chiefly to the stand made by 
Lohmann in the second innings, Notts | 
was beaten by four wickets, amid much | 
jubilation on the part of the exuberant 


Surrey crowd. The next match, that 
against Gloucestershire, was naturally a 
very tame affair after such high pressure; 
it was won by six wickets. Then came 
the Brighton match, which proved to be a 
very near thing, Surrey only just winning 
by a wicket. The narrow escape at 
Brighton was followed by actual disaster 
at the Oval. The Lancashire men had been 
improving with every match played, and 
were in very different form from what they 
had l>een in in the North. Surrey was quite 
out-played, and lost by 147 runs, and great 
was the excitement as to which was to lie 
champion county, for now it was the middle 
of Au^nist, and Suney, Lancashire, Notts, 
Yorkshire, and Middlesex were all on a 
level, each with only two losses. A match 
with Derbyshire followed, with the usual 
result; and then at Barratt’s benefit-match 
Yorkshire was beaten in an innings and 
10 rums. Surrey against Kent, which fol¬ 
lowed, ended in a draw, as did the return 
of Surrey against Sussex, the latter match 
degenerating into a farce owing to the 
Surrey men trjing to get out, and the 
Sussex men trying—and successfully—to 
keep them in until it was too late to play 
out the game. 

{To be continued.) 


6IAKTS AND DWARFS 


By D. T. Hannigan, b.a., ll.b. 


I T was once a generally accepted opinion, 
even amongst educated people, that a 
race of men jyossessing enormous physical 
proportions existed in tlie earlier ages of the 
wond. This theory has, however, lieen 
almost completely explotled, and though 
jiersons of exceptional stature or bulk have 
admittedly been observed from time to 
time, it is j^retty certain that the normal 
height and size of human beings has always 
been much the same. Giants are mentioned 
in the Bible, but it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the Hebrew word which has been 
BO translated applies inerely to stature, as 
its literal meaning is “monsters.” The 
height of Goliath lias been variously esti¬ 
mated at from eight to eleven feet. 

Some of the Greek and Roman historians 
were fond of saying that the human race 
had degenerated. Herodotus has frequent 
allusions to persons of gigantic height. 
ITie story of tlie Cyclops is one of the most 
famous of Hellenic fruitions, and Homer 
has cry stallised it in his immortal ej)ic, the 
“Odyssey.” Pliny in his “Natural His¬ 
tory’^ tells us that Gabarus, an Arabian, 
was nine feet nine inches in height, and he 
mves the names of two persons—Posio and 
Becundilla—who were each half a foot 
higher. Quetelet, a French naturalist, who 
has written a work on the subject, shows 
that it is utterly impossible for a human 
beiim to grow to a height of twenty feet. 
Buflon ventures to assert that meii whose 
stature was ten, twelve, or even fifteen feet, 
actually existed. Tliis assumption do^ 
not ap])ear to be baaed on scientific evi¬ 
dence, and it is now well known that Buflon 
erroneously descrilied the bones of an ele¬ 
phant as the skeleton of a man. Boccaccio 
mves a questionable account of a giant’s 
bones which, he say.s, were dug out of a 
cave in Sicily. These bones were subse- 

S uently examined by Kircher, who came to 
le conclusion that the remains were those 
of a mastodon. ^ 

Some exaggerated statements have been 
made by travellers as to the height of the 
Patagonians, whose average stature is from 
five to six feet. Few exceed seven feet. 


The same tendency to exaggerate may 
be noticed with regard to dwarts, concern¬ 
ing whom many mythical stories are re¬ 
lated. Thus the accounts given as to the 
existence of a race of white dwarfs, with 
exceedingly long arms, called “ Quinios ” 
or “ Kimos,” in Madagascar, appear to be 
without foundation. 

One curious instance of a remarkably 
tall race of people in modem times is to be 
found in the case of the inhabitants of 
Potsdam, who are descended from the cele¬ 
brated remment of grenadiers which Frede¬ 
rick of Prussia took so much i)ains to 
organise. 

^veral Irishmen measuring from seven 
to eight feet have l)een exhibited in Eng¬ 
land. Charles Bvme (otherwise know’n as 
O’Brien), wiiose skeleton is now preserved 
in the museum of the College of Surgeons 
in London, was eight feet four inches high. 
The skeleton, which may still Ije seen, is 
eight f6et in height. The “ Irish Giant Boy,” 
who was exhibited a few' years jigo, was 
not much above the average height, the re¬ 
markable feature alout him Ijeing his ex¬ 
traordinary bulk. In his nineteenth year 
he W'as nearly tliirty stone in weight. From 
this point of view’ the Tichborne claimant 
mmht be classed amongst “ giants.” 

Dwarfs, as a rule, owe their physical 
condition either to some natural uefect or 
to accident. Foraierly there existed an 
artificial system whereby it was i)ossible to 
render human beings tlwarfed even from 
the time of birth. The laws of civilised 
countries have, how’ever, become too 
humane in the nineteenth century to per¬ 
mit of sucli unnatural cmelty. Victor 
Hugo, in his great romance, “ L’Homme qui 
rit,^ describes a race of i>eo]de who devoted 
themseh'es, even so hate a.s the days of 
Queen Anne, to the mutilation of children 
for the puriHise of afterwards exhibiting 
them as monsters. The hero of the story 
has been subjected to the fearful oi>eration 
technically called denasatioy the effect of 
w’hich is to produce on the unhappy crea¬ 
ture’s face a perpetual laugh, or rather 
mockery of laugater; hence the title, 


“L’Homme qui rit” (“The man who 
laughs ”). In spite of the exaggeration of 
the romance, the historical facts on which it 
is founded cannot be questioned. 

There is an amusing legend about an 
Austrian Empre.ss who made all the mants 
and dwarfs she could find lodge together in 
one huge building in Vienna. The dw'arfs 
were told that they had nothing to fear 
from the giants ; but it very soon became 
clear that the giants could not say the ^me 
thing of the dw arfs, for the latter, by jnnch- 
I ing them, tripping them up, and rebbing 
them, made life unendurable for their over- 
1 grown but stupid companions. The result 
was that the giants sent a |ietition to the 
Empress praying to be allowed to live apart 
from the dwarfs, and their prayer was 
; granted. 

I In former times Court dwarfs were treate<l 
1 with si)ecial favour, and in many cases 
I made themselves, not only disagreeable, but 
I dangerous to all wdio provoked their wrath. 
One of the Kin^ of Denmark is said to 
have made liis dwarf a Prime Minister, in 
order to get him to utter unpleasant tniths 
W’hich a minister of ordinary stature w ould 
have been afraid to utter. Stanislas, King 
of Poland, w as deeply attached to his dw’art 
Beb4, whose height was only twenty-three/ 
inche.s, according to French measurement. 

I This dwarf diet! in his twenty-third year, 

I to the great grief of the king. Richelmurg, 

I the French dwarf, who died in 18^^ in 
Paris, being at the time of his death ninety 
i years old, w as, like Beb«5, only twenty-three 
inches in height. He was a servant in the 
’ Orleans family, and, though he had attained 
the years of manhood at the time of the 
Revolution, he wais carried into Paris and 
out of it as an infant in a nurse’s arms. 

The first English dw arf of w’hom mention 
is nimle is the celebrated Tom Thumb, who, 
according to the old liallad, lived “in Ar¬ 
thur’s Court.” Jeffrey Hudson, who flour¬ 
ished in the days of Charles i., and who 
died ill prison after the Restoration, ap¬ 
pears to have been as brave as many of his 
tallest contemporaries. He fought two 
duels, in one or w’hich he killed his anta- 
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ironist. At Dunkirk he was taken prisoner 
while engaj^^ed on some dangerous political 
missior ; and on another occasion he fell 
into lie hands of Barbary corsairs, and 
aim ffst miraculously escaped with his life. 
He is introduced into Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel, “ Peveril of the Peak,’* and the 
scenes in which he figures are singularly 
interesting. There were two other dwarfs 
attached to the court of Charles l., Gibson, 
the miniature painter, and his wife. Their 
•combined heigiit w as seven feet. 

Borulwoski, the Pole, who was exhibited 
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in England in the last century, was one 
yard and three inches in height. He is 
described as “a wit and a scholar.” He 
died in 18^i7, at the advancetl age of ninety- 
eight. 

One of the most iierfect specimens of a 
dw'arf ever exhibiteti w as Charles Stratton, 
lietter known as “General Tom Thumb,” 
who appeared at the Lyceum Theatre in 
London in 1844, and on the lioards of a 
Parisian theatre in 1857. In 1863 he mar¬ 
ried Lavinia Warren, a lady of about his 
own height, who was bom in 1842. 


The two Aztecs wdio visited England in 
1853 w ere interesting as specimens of a race 
which may be said to be practically ex- 
! tinct. The height of each of those pigmies 
I w as not more than that of an infant of one 
I year old, and their skulls were small even 
j in proportion to their stature. They mani¬ 
fested a deficiency of intellect, and l>etraved 
other signs of racial degeneracy. Consicler- 
ing the remarkable history of Aztec civili¬ 
sation, tJie low physical and mental condi¬ 
tion of the wretcheu pair presented a pitiable 
I spectacle. 


THE COLOUES OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

By W. J. Gordon, 

AuUtor of “ The SaiUmal Anms,'' “ Standards of Old England," etc. 


T he King’s Ow'ii Regiment, called the 
Royal Lancaster since the new arrange¬ 
ment, was originally the 2nd Tau<der Regi¬ 
ment, and was raised in 1680 in Plymouth 
Aiul London. The badge of the Golden 
Lion it received from William ill., and 


PART IV. 

Americans m the war of 1812, which re¬ 
sulted in our capturing the citv of Wash¬ 
ington, and in memory of which General 
Ross’s familvare entitled to call themselves 
“ Rovss of Bladensburg.” 

The “ Old and Bold,” the “ Fighting 


)1 licked the blooo-stained white feathem 
rom the hats of the dead French at the 
capture of St. Lucia Wilhelmstahl is 
borne on their colours, but not St. Lucia; 
the Peninsular victories include Roleia, the 
first afrtion of tlie campaign ; Vimiera, won 



The Duke of Cambridge depositing the Colours of seventeen * Scottish Regiments in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. 


from it the men Uke their nickname of 
the Lions. On its colours, among the 
Peninsula victories, figures Badajoz, for 
the storming in 1812. For the first time, 
too, we meet with the name of Bladensburg, 
•the victory won by General Ross over the 


Fifth,” are now the Northumlierland Fusi¬ 
liers. They w’on their fur caps at Wilhelm¬ 
stahl in 1762, w’hen, under the Marquis of 
Granby, they defeated a division of the 
French Grenadiers; and they wear the 
w’hite plume tipped with red from having 


by Barraud during Wellesley’s temporary 
supersession ; and Ciudad Rodrigo, for the 
storming of which Wellington was made a 
Snanish duke and a Portuguese marquis. 
Tlie badge of tlie Northumberland Fusiliers 
is St. George and the Dragon, on cap and 
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collar, and it has also the Rose an<i ( ’rown 
and Kind’s Crest, with “Quo fatta vocant ” 
on the na<r. It is an old regiment, and 
Ctaine over from Holland with William ill. 
in 1688, as did the next in the Line, the old 
“Saucy Sixth,” now called the Royal War- 


colour.s, and for the first time we meet with 
Peiwar Kotal, Roberts’.s brilliant action in , 
the Khoomm Valley in 1878. The Royal , 
Fusiliers have a white rose within their 
garter, the King’s men have a white horse | 
within theirs. The 9th are now the Nor- I 


Ali, whence the “ India” on its battle-roll • 
and it was also out against the Maoris in 
New Zealand. The motto of “Montis 
insignia Calpe” (“The badge of Mount 
Calj)e ” — or Gibraltar) alwavs goes with 
the castle and key. 



Presentation of New Colours to the Royal Welsh Fusiliers by the Prince of Wales at Portsmouth. 


wickshire, which, like the Northumbrians, 
was allotted to its special county in the re¬ 
organisation of the army on a territorial 
ba*<is in 1782, when the same alann as 
recently was felt at the result of breaking 
up old* associations. Even in 1751, when 
the regiments were first numliered, there 
w ere many old .soldiers who considered the 
llritish army had received its death-w'arrant. 
The Royal* Warwickshire has for its cap- 
badge an antelo])e, said to have been 
granted it for having captured the flag of 
the Royal Africans at Saragossa, but for 
its collar-badge it has the Rear and Ragged 
Stafl’. The battle-roll contains no new name 
for us—unlike that of the Royal Fusiliers, 
which leads off with Martinique, the West 
India Island three times captured from the 
French, and three times voluntarily restored 
to them. The Royal Fusiliers are the City 
of London re^ment, and was originally 
raised in the City in 1685. 

The old 8th, the “ King’s now' the 
Liver|x>ol Regiment, with the re<l rose for 
I.«ancaster—was originally raised in Derby¬ 
shire. Like the Royal Scots and Buffs, it 
displays the Marllx)rough victories on its 


folks, as they have been for years. In the 
Peninsula they were know n as the “ Holy 
Boys,” for having swapped their Bibles for 
something to drink ; but those days happily 
are long pjist. Their badge is Britannia— 
the Britannia of the pence and halfpence— 
which they wear on their waist-plate above 
the Castle of Nonvich. “ Firm ” is their 
motto, though it is not shown on the colours. 

The 10th is now' the Lincolnshire Regi¬ 
ment—at one time it was known as the 
“ Springers.” On its colours appears Mool- 
tan for the fii’st time, in memory of the 
stormin<^ under General Whish, in 1840, in 
w'hich the 10th and 32nd bore the foremost 
part. The old 11th—the “ Bloody Eleventh,” 
from its having been almost cut to pieces at 
Albuhera — is the Devonshire Regiment, 
and wears the Castle of Exeter on its cap 
and collars, and shows it in the garter of its 
colours. The Suffolk colours also bear a 
castle, but that is the one with the key, and 
placed lielow the garter. The old 12th was 
at IMinden in 1759—where Ix)rd George 
Sackville would not pursue—and at Serin- 
gapatam stonning under General Harris, in 
1799. It also saw service against Hyder 


Prince Albert’s Somersetshire, formerly 
known as the 13th Light Infantry, wear 
blue facings, although not entitled a royal 
regiment. These have not as yet gone Bie 
way of tlie old semicircular arches of fur on 
I the shoulders — the “ wings ” of the Light 
Infantryman — and so the colours are blue. 
They bear the Sphinx, an<I, what is more 
precious to the Somersetshire, the mural 
crown for Jellalabad. Who has not heard 
the story of the siege in 1842, when Sale 
held at bay the Afghans and foiled all their 
efl'orts, notwithstanding that the earth- 
uakes rent his mounds and filled his 
itches ? Besides Jellalabad, the Somer¬ 
setshire colours l>enr Dettingen, Egypt, 
Martinique, Ava, the Afghan distinctions, 
and Sevastopol and South Africa; but the 
mural crown at the l>ottom of the flag saves 
all trouble in recognition. 

The West Yorkshire, the Prince of 
Wales’s Own, late the 14th Foot, once re¬ 
joiced in the name of “ Calvert’s Entire ”— 
a jest somewhat weak and l>eery, and re¬ 
quiring the explanation that Calvert, the^ 
name of their colonel, w'as the name of a 
brewer, and that the regiment consisted o£ 
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three battalions, whence Calvert’s “ Three ' 
Threads,” otherwise his “Entire” of the 
public-house signs. Hesides Tournay, 
where the French were defeated by the 
Duke of York in 1794, the battle-roll gives 
Corunna, Java—which was captured from i 
the Dutch by Auchmuty in 1811—Waterloo, I 
Bhnrtpore, India, Sevastonol, New Zealand, 
and Afghanistan. Tlie Ixauges are the Prince i 
of Wales’s plume, the tiger, and the white j 
horse—or rather tliree wliite horees. ' 

The Efist Yorkshire, formerly the 15th 
Foot, has the rose for its badge, and, in i 
addition to the Marlljorough battles, bears 
Quebec, 1759, in remembrance of Wolfe’s 
victory. Guadalou]>e—for the capture of 

the island—apjiears for the first time, the 
other honours being Louisburg, Martinique, 
and Afghanistan (1879-80). The old 16th, | 
now the Bedfordshire, has a badge of a I 
white hart, from its former connection with i 
Hertford, and it has only the Marlborough | 
honours on its colours. The old 17th, now j 
the Leicestershire, sometimes called the | 
“ Lily whites” from their facings, sometimes ! 
the “ Bengal Tigers ” from their l>adge, has 
Louisburg, Alf;^ianistan, with two f’s for 
1842, and Afghanistan, with one f for 
1878-9; besides Hindustan for the Mahratta 
campaign of 1803, Ghuznee, Khelat, Sevas¬ 
topol, and Ali Musjid. 

The Royal Irish have the Lion of Nassau, 
whence the “Irish Lions,” with “Virtutis 
Namurcensis preemium” (“Reward of 
valour at Namur ”), under William iii. in 
1695. They also sport the Sphinx, the 
Green Dragon, and the Harp and Crown, 
and a long list of battles, including Pegu 
for the Burmese War of 1852, and have 
their collars ornamented with the Nassau 
arms. The Princess of Wales’s Own York¬ 
shire, next to them in precedence, have i 
Malnlaquet, Alma, Inkernian, and Seva.> j 
topol, and the rose for a badge. The Lan- , 
cashire Fusiliers, next to them, the old 20th | 
—the “ double exes” or “ two tens ”—have t 
Maida on their colours for Stuart’s victory 
over the French in 1806, the first in which 1 


the power of the British bayonet was shown 
in the long w’ar. The list of honoura begins 
with Minden, whence the regiment is often 
called the “Minden Boys.” The Royal 
Scots Fusiliers, once familiar as the “ Earl 
of Mar’s grey breeks ”—from their original 
grey trousers—date from 1678, and l)egin 
their battle-list with Marlborough’s tri¬ 
umphs. They rejoice in the national 
thistle, with its motto and St. Andrew, 
besides the Royal cipher and crown. Tho 
Cheshires, the old 22nd or “ Two-two’s,” 
have an acorn-and-oakleaf badge, and liear 
on their colours the rose, with Louisburg 
and Meeanee, Hyderabad and Scinde, for 
their services under Sir Charles Napier in 
1842-43. 

The Royal Welsh Fusiliers—the Royal 
Goats, or Nanny Goats, from the interest¬ 
ing animal that always precedes them—still 
wear the “ flash ” liefiind the neck, marking 
the ribbon of the old queue, a survival like 
that of the “ slash ” in the coat-tails of the 
Guards. They are rich in badges, having, 
liesides the three-feathered ])lunie, with its 
“ Ich Dien,” the rising sun and red dragon 
for Wales, the horse for Hanover, and the 
Sphinx for Egypt. The long list of honours, 
beginning witli Blenheim, includes Dettin- 
gen, IMinden, Corunna, eight Peninsular 
battles, the Crimean and Mutiny cam¬ 
paigns, and Ashantee, in memory of 
WolseW’s expedition in 1873, when King 
Coffee Calcalli had to hand over his um¬ 
brella. Another Welsh regiment, with the 
red dragon as a cap-ba^lge, comes next to 
them, the old 24th, now the South Wales 
Borderers, once “Howard’s Greens.” The 
colours bear the Sphinx, and in a long list 
of victories, beginning with Blenheim and 
ending with South Africa (1877-8, 9), in¬ 
cludes the Cape of Good Hope (1806), for 
its share in tiie capture under Sir David 
Baird. Only one other regiment, the East 
Lancashire, shares this distinction. The 
grounds of the colours of these two Welsh 
regiments have unfortunately been trans¬ 
posed in our Plate. The Royal Welsh 


Fusiliers should have a blue colour, the 
South Wales Borderers a white one, the 
honours and badges remaining unaltered. 

The King’s Own Borderers—popularly 
the “ Botherei-s,” or “K.O.B.S.,’^ from 
their initials—is another re^ment not 
nominally “royal,” but with blue facings. 
Its first battle, a.s Leven’s regiment, was 
Killiecrankie, which, not being exactly a 
victory, does not api>ear on its colours. It 
was raised at the time Bonnie Dundee “ to 
the gay Gordon so gallantly spoke ” when 
he climl>ed up the rock to the interview. 
Its origin is shown by its badge of the 
castle of E<linburgh and its pious mottoes 
of “ Ni'^i Dominus frustra” (“Unless the 
Lord build the house the labour is vain ”), 
and “ In veritate religionis confide ” (“Trust 
in the truth of religion ”), clearly revealing 
the Covenanting inspiration. Besides the 
castle, its colours bear the white horse and 
its “nec aspera”—occasionally facetiously 
abbreviated into the “neck”—the Kinge 
crest, and the Sphinx. The Borderers did 
well at Killiecrankie, notwithstanding the 
untoward result, and they have always 
done well, being, indeed, one of the most 
distinguished regiments of our army. 

{To he Gontinwd.) 



THE AKT OF VEHTRILOaUISM. 

WITH PLAIN PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS, BY WHICH THE VARIOUS “VOICES” MAY BE ACQUIRED 

IN A FEW WEEKS. 

By a Professor of the Art. 

PART III.—HOW TO ACQUIRE THE VARIOUS VOICES. 


W HEN the student has carried out the 
instructions given in the last lesson, 
and can talk easily without moving the 
mouth, but not before, he can commence 
the next part of his study, and attempt one 
of the illusory voices. 

There are three principal voices in ven¬ 
triloquism—viz., the open (or colloquial), 
the middle distance, and the distant. Some 
perforniers class the two latter as one, but 
there is a difference, as I shall explain later 
on. I 

The open voice is, as its name implies, 
open and free from all muffled sound, and, 
strictly speaking, does not c<»me under the 
head Ventrilo(iuisni; but as the distinction 
is slight, and no practical gcaxl could be | 
obtained by treating it separately, I class 
it as such. It is the voice that is used 
in conversation with ventrilo<iuial dolls, or ' 
when the ventriloquist wishes to imitate a 
person speaking behind a screen, when the I 
sound would not be muffled or obscured by 
atiy obstacle^ such as a wall or a closed door. | 
The middle-distant voice is the voice that 
is used near at hand, but comes through an | 


obstacle to the hearer, as a person speaking 
from the other side of a door, or through 
the wall, or from under the floor, and is 
more or less muffled according to the ob¬ 
stacle through which the sound passes. 

The distant voice hardly needs explana¬ 
tion ; it is used when the performer imitates 
a |>erson shouting from a long way off, or 
from the roof. 

Each of these voices has a little range of 
ite own, and can be made more or less dis¬ 
tinct according to its supposed distance 
from the hearer, and they can be blended 
together to imitate a person approaching 
from a distance, or vice versA. 

It must be understood that the arrange¬ 
ment of these voices has reference to their 
situation only, being more or less distant 
from the hearer. Their character can be 
varied in many ways, especially the first two. 

The Open Voice.— This voice is capable 
of great variety, embracing as it does the 
whole range of vocal mimicry—the old 
man, woman, child. Irishman, etc., or any 
imitation where an illusion is intended 
close at hand. 


1 Now, although any style or character can 

' be imparted to this voice, the groundwork 
of all of them lies with the old man and 
woman’s voice, and when once they are 
acquired the rest will be comparatively 
easy. The student should therefore take 
pains to acquire them, which can be done 
m the following manner: 

With the mouth fixed as before described, 

I say in a deep, grufl’ tone, “ Hillo ! Where 
are you ? ” This must be spoken in a loud 
' voice ; the deeper the tone the better. It 
should be forced out of the mouth as if the 
letter H was at the beginning of every word, 
as “ Hillo ! Awdiere are Ayou ? ” The gruff¬ 
ness will depend at first upon the natural 
pitch of the student’s voice ; but it can be 
made deeper by practice. He should prac¬ 
tise short sentences in this way until the 
necessary gniffness can be obtained. ^ He 
can then hold a conversation with an ima¬ 
ginary person, changing from liis own voice 
to the assumed, and vice versA. 

I In order to make the contrast as great as 
' possible, the words spoken by the student 
I m his natural voice should be articulated 



distinctly, and fornie<l well forward in the 
mouth, and in a difl'erent pitch from the 
^sumed voice, which is formed farther hack 
in the mouth, and is somewhat blurred in 
articulation. 

I must here call the attention of the 
student to the fact tliat action plays a very 
important part in ventrilo<|nism, and con¬ 
siderably helps the illusion. It is Avell 
known that the ear is easily deceived as to 
the direction from whence a sound emanates. 
A person in a house, hearing a noise in the 
street, can easily tell if it is approaching or 
receding by its increasing or decreasing 
loudness ; but it is very dilticult for him to 
tell on which side of the honse the noise 
is ma<le, whether it is up or down the 
street. 

Again, if a ventriloquist, being in a 
room with other i^ersons, and standing 
a little distance from them, gave a correct 
imitation of the sound of the voice of a 
person s|)eakin^ from the other side of a 
wall, the ears o? tlie listeners would detect 
the sound, and their minds would naturally 
refer it to that situation ; but they would l>e 
unable to tell through which wall the sound 
came unless their attention was previously 
directed to the sjwt. Indeed, it is quite 
possible that their minds would not agree 
as to the direction, some thinking it came 
from one quarter, while others would ima- 
gme that it came from a point exactly oppo- 
site. 

It is upon this inability of the ear to 
detect the correct spot from"whence a sound 
originates that the ventriloquist acts, and 
he should always endeavour to draw the 
attention of the audience (either directly or 
indirectly) towards the place where he 
wishes the voice to sound. 

Herein lies the necessity for action. The 
student should enter into the spirit of the 
thing, and act as if he were really speaking 
to a living person, not only before an audi¬ 
ence, but in private practice as well. Let 
him stand sideways before a screen or cur¬ 
tain and try to imagine that there is some¬ 
one liehind, then, turning his head to the 
screen, say aloud in the natural voice, 
“Hillo ! are you there? ” (this will call the 
attention of the audience to the screen); 
then, in the open voice as described, say, 
“ Yes, what do you want ? ” 

Continue the dialogue in anv way suit¬ 
able, and practise until the change from 
one voice to another can be made rapidly 
and with ease. 

The old woman’s voice can now be at¬ 
tempted. This can be obtained by speak¬ 
ing in a high pitch, and directing the sound 
into the no.se, when it will have a great 
resemblance to Mr. Punch. Some per¬ 
formers close the teeth when using this 
voice, but I do not recommend it. It not 
only subdues the sound, but spoils the 
tone. With few exceptions the ventrilo¬ 
quist should always keep his teeth apart 
when sj)eaking. 

I have stated before that the CTOUiidwork 
of all the voices lies with the old man and 
woman’s, the student should therefore pay 
great attention to them, and practise till he 
can master them. He will then have no 
difficulty in imitating other voices. 

The Middle Distant Voice. —This 
voice is far more difficult than the last, and 
will consequently want more study and 
practice to attain it; but when it is attained 
it will fully repay the time bestowed on it 
in learning. 

It is, as I before stated, the voice that is 
spoken somewhere near at hand, but on the 
other side of an obstacle, and in its pas¬ 
sage through that obstacle is somewhat 
smothered. 

Now, before attempting to imitate this 
voice, the student should ascertain exactly 
what it is he has to imitate. He should 
therefore, when he hears a person speaking 
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in the next room to him, listen attentively, 
and take ]>articular notice of the sound as 
it reaches his ear. If this does not occur 
as often as he could wish, he should prevail 
uiKin a friend, which is the better course, to 
oblige him. 

He should take his position in an ui)stair 
room, and get his friend to speak to him 
aloud from the other side of the door 
(the door beiim closed, of course), from the 
next room, and from the room below. Let 
him pay great attention to the sound of his 
friend’s voice as it comes to him from these 
different quarters, and he will notice a 
difference between all of them. The differ¬ 
ence is slight, i)erhaps, and to the general 
reader the description may seem super¬ 
fluous ; but the w’ould-be ventrilorjuist, if he 
wishes to excel, must notice the difference, 
however slight. The voice coming through 
the door will sound louder than that coming 
through the wall, while the voice from 
under the flfM)r w'ill have a peculiar vibrating 
sound not noticeable in otner voices sjioken 
on the same level as the hearer. Let the 
student notice these sounds particularly, 
and retain them in his memory, and endea¬ 
vour to imitate them according to the fol¬ 
lowing instructions:— 

Standing beside a door, he should call 
aloud in his natural voice, Hillo ! Then, in 
exactly the same tone and pitch, repeat it; 
but in this ca.se it .should l>e produced in 
the throat, at the root of the tongue, and 
the breath should be held back, nf)t drawn 
in ; in fact, the ventriloquist should s[>eak 
w’ithout breathing. This will give the voice 
that muffled tone w hich it is desirable to 
attain, and it should l)e persevered in until 
it can 1)0 mastered. Great attention must 
be paid to the management of the breath, 
as oy its means the voice is more or less 
muffled, according to the quantity of breath 
that is allowed to escajie w'hile speaking. 
The more breath the louder tlie tone, and 
vice vers{i. 

To imitate the voice through the door 
the student should speak in an ordinary 

itch—the tone, of course, being muffled— 

ut for the voice through the wall the 
pitch should be raised, as it is obvious 
that a i)erson trying to make himself heard 
through a wall w'ould be compelled to speak 
louder, but the sound should be fainter. 

For the voice in the cellar, or the room 
below’, the pitch shouhl be much low’er, 
and the voice produced as far down the 
throat as r)ossible, the chest well out, and 
the stoniacii draw’n in, to give force to the 
sound, at the same time holding the breath 
back. The cavity of the mouth should be 
made lar^e by lowering the jaw', although 
the lips .shoul(l not be very far apart. This 
W'ill be found to give that i)eculiar vibrating 
sound so noticeable when a person is 
speaking under the floor, and which in its 
natural state is caused probably by the floor 
acting as a sound-boara. 

To acquire this “middle distant voice” 
w’ith all its variations will cost the student 
some time and trouble, and, no doubt, in 
the outset he will think it an impossibility. 
But he should not be disheartened ; with a 
little practice he will find all difficulties 
vanish, and he will l)e rewarded for his 
pains. Let him remember that no i^com- 
plishment of value can be eiusily attained. 

The Distant Voice.—T his imitation al¬ 
ways causes the greatest ast^inishment, and 
yet it is not so difficult as the last, although 
it will take some time before the knack is 
acquired. It is u.sed w hen the ventriloquist 
wishes to imitate a jierson shouting from a 
long distance off, or from the roof. 

It is produced in two ways. The first is 
exactly similar to that described for the la.st 
voice, but in this case the pitch must be 
raised as high as possible, and the sound 
forced out by compressing the stomach, 
while the breath is held back. 




This is, perhaps, rather too severe for 
the Ijednner, and is likely to cauj^e strain¬ 
ing, which should be avoided. He should 
therefore adopt the following plan, w’hich 
is quite as eftective, besides l^ing easier to 
accomplish. 

Ix)ok up to the ceiling, and shout, Hillo! 
loudly. Then in a pitch one octare higher, 
repeat the Hillo ! and in doing .so direct the 
sound into the nose, and ex|)el the breath 
as little as possible. This, with a little 

E ractice, will Ije easy, and the result will 
_ e a very faint sound, like a pei'son shout¬ 
ing a long way off. Practise this till a 
clear, ringing sound can Iw got, but very 
faint. 

(To be continued.) 
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Writing Competition. 

(Continued from page 611.) 

Edward Edwards, 45, Wilton S<iiure, lilington. 

Eleazeb Roberts, Southsea, NVrexliam. 

A. S. Kemp, lO, Blackman Street, Boro', S.S. 

Ernest B. Stephens, 2, Paget Villa*, Upper Paget 
KoaO, Plumstead. 

W. H. Harvey, 40, Barasbury Street. Islington, N. 

Thomas Dysart, 18, Eastbourne Grove, South 
Shields. 

Frederick C. Bcrbidob, 116, King George Street, 
Greenwich, s.B. 

WiLUAM Robert Smith, 4, Victoria Street, Avou- 
mouth, near BristoL 

Hanson Axworthy, 2, Rendham Villas, Cleveland 
Road, Barnes, s.w. 

Ernest W. Mead, 82, Albany Street, Hall. 

Ramon H. Shaw, 42, Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 

Mansell Tucker, Bedford Farm, near Kingsbridge, 
Soutli Devon. 

Alfred William Atkinson, Marshheld Road, 
Goole. 

Frank Stanley Beer, 1, Lipson Terrace, Plymouth. 

ALEXANDER OOILVIS ROBERTSON, 11, Rillbank Ter¬ 
race, Edinburgh. 

Horace Amiss, 62, John Street, Rose Lane, Norwich. 

Walter Amiss, 62, John Street, Rose Lane, Norwich. 

John Harold Taylor, 43, Broomhall Place, Shef¬ 
field. 

Harry Herbert Franklin, 60, High Street, Stroml 

Robert Boyd, Jun., 977, Oovan Road. Govan. 

George Henry Solomon, 9, The Beacon, Exmoutli, 
Devon. 

Edward Thomas H. Chinn, Seighford, Stafford. 

Ferdinand Edward Roberts, 18, Regent Terrace, 
Pulteney Road, Bath. 

John Knott, Ridlng-Mill-on Tjue, Northumber¬ 
land. 

J. R. C. STEPHENS, Victoria Pharmacy, £astl)Oume. 

Arthur William Finer, 93, Beeston Hill, Leeds. 

Jambs Wrioht, Alfred House, Milford Road, South- 
ville, BristoL 

CRA^YF 0 RD M. Gavin, 6, Park Terrace, Southend, 
Essex. 

Harry Everihgham Miles, Crome Lodge, Bird- 
hurst Road, South Croydon. 

Alfred J. Smith Palliser, 42, Russell Road, Rock 
Ferry, Birkenhead. 

Charles Frederick Gill, 18, Herbert Road, Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Edvtard Thomas H. Chinn, Sleighford, Stafford. 

Sydney Arthur Truman, 8, Great Marlboro’Street, 
Regent Street, W. 

John Allison, Greenfield House, Gildersome, near 
Leeds. 

Frederic Marshall, 80, Drayton Gardens, South 
Kensington, S.W. 

Austin partner. The Manse, Plaistow, Essex. 

ERNF.ST William Thubll, l, Portland Cottages, 
Toninay, Devon. 

J. J. Porter. 13, Hnghenden Avenue, Belfast. 

Henry Middlemass, 9, Windermere Road, Upper 
Holloway. N. 

ARTHUR Middlemass, 9, Windermere Road, Upper 
Holloway, N. 

Stanley Richard Altman, “ Elmira," West End 
Lane, West Hampstead, N.w. 

Charles Henry Slaughter, “ Galrloch," Alex¬ 
andra Road, Reading. 
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William Weniv^n. 10, AshmouHt Road, Hornsey 
Lane, Highgate, n. 

ciiARLKS Rkai> Pkatt, Linton. Maidstone. 

SYDNEY K. AVaknkk, 2f», VefBon Terrace. Billing 
Roaci, Northampton. 

Gkoroe William Jeffery, 3, t'hichester Terrace, 
Kilburn, N.n. 

Krnkht Hardwick, 45. George Street. Leed.s. 

David Gorim^n, Albion House, Earlhmn Grove, 
Forest Gate. E. 

WILLIAM Edser, 15, Harrow Road. Dorking. 


Walter Parkin, 4, Redboume Villas, The Broom, 
j Rotherham. 

I Sami kl Garkiel Derby.'^hire, 14. Mornington Ter- 
I race. Union Road, Leytonstone, E. 

! Frank H. Griffin, 35, Devonshire Road, Hack- 
I ney. E. 

! Owen B. Morgan, 12, Hertford Gardens, .\ll>ert 
] Bridge, s.w. 

j G. W. Passmore, 2, High Street, Sidnioulh, Devon, 
Leonard Marden, Haven, Billingshurst. 

I John Henry Maorath, 5, Cable street, Whitechapel. 


Edmund Gower Castkll, 30, Eland Road, Lavender 

ntll, S.W’. 

Arthur Horace Stkven.s. 5, Glcnsdale Roatl, 
Brockley. 

Horace Acton Bell, Post Office, Green Leaf Lane,. 
Walthamstow. 

George H. Clarkson, 35, Annie Street, Harpurhey, 
Manchester. 

William Collett, 43, Barton Hill Road, Barton 
Hill, Bristol. 

Harry Cowell, 25, Church Street, Woolwich, s.E. 
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S. DlvrriACKS.—Teach parrots to talk by being ex- ! 
eeedlngly kind an»l attentive to them, and keep I 
repeating at the proper time the proiwjr words to 
say. Nearly all parrots will say a few words. | 
Even canaries have been brought to speak. . 

Best.—A t any bIrdstuffeFs. ! 

C. OXLEY.— For “Minor Pets’* refer to our back 
volumes. 

Snakes.—N o ; do not keep snakes with frogs, sala¬ 
manders, or toads. 

A. E. T. —Your hutch is too small, perhaps, or you ' 
keep your rabbits «lirty, and do not feed properly. , 

PHYSIOLIxjist.- 1. Take plenty of outdoor exercise. 

2. Yes, any l)ooksell«*r. 3. No. Beware of bad 
habits, «r your life is not worth sixpence. 

P. N. Wilkinson. Sport - Rattler- Spirey- Nlmnxi 
—Nipper Flesh, etc. 

R. J. M.—Some dogs are always losing their hair. 
Put u little salt ill the last water you rinse with 
after washing. 

Stiff Tok.— It is cramp. Blood must be impure. 
Take one of C«»cklcs’ pills every week, and hve 
drops of tincture of iron three times a day in a 
little water. 

Collie.— 1. Give the dog more exercise and freedom, 
and he won’t wet his kennel. 2. “Our Friend the 
Dog, ” Dean and Sod. 

Jack.—I n self-defence we will, one of tliese days, 
give a lot of prescriptions f(»r bii-ds’ foml. etc., ttc. 
Then we must refer readers to them. But we can¬ 
not keep on occupying valuable space by repeti¬ 
tions of such things. 

POULTRIFIED. Five columns wonbl not answ’cr all 
your (luerles. In reply to one —M right's “ Poidtry 
Keeper.” 3s. Cd., any bookseller. It will tell you 
everything. And, by the way, Spratt’s Patent have 
a 3d. book, 4d. by iM)st. 

Athletic. —No; a lioy of ten even may increase 
muscle wondei-fully by constant exercise. 

¥. B.—Keep of a goat all depends. About eighteen- 
pence a week on an average. 

F. Kingdon.— Poultr>’ pay best that have freedom. 

F. J.—We never tried Thorley’s foo«l on guinea-pigs. 
Spratt’s have a food for rabbits now. 

J. W. (Ferntree.)—Yours is a sensible letter. 1. Yes. 
if well cleaned, and disinfected by burning brim¬ 
stone in it, the fowl-rnn you sketch will do for 
rabbits. 2. Tw Ice a day will do to feed. Tlirice Is 
better. 


Ploughed.— In such a mere matter of opinion you 
cannot say an examiner was wrong, "^ou should 
have taken the text-book recommended for Uie- 
examination, and followed what it says on the 
subject. Vou can make out at least eleven 
usurpers of the English throne. W’illiam Rufus- 
“usurped” in place of Roliert; Henry i. in place 
of Robert; Stephen in place of Matilda; John in 
place of Arthur; Henry IV. in place of Edmund 
Alortimer; Henry v. in place of Edmund Morti¬ 
mer; Henry vi. in place of Richanl of York; 
Richard III. in place of Edward v. ; Henry VII. in 
place of Edward Earl of Warwick ; William III. in 
place »>f James Ii.: and George i. in place ot the- 
Gld Pretender. Anne, too, could lie calltMl a 
usurper. Even Mar>" and Elizal>eth could l>e 
kKiked upon as u-surpera. But where are you to 
stop? Gn the other hand, it ia possible to show 
that none of these were usurpers—not even Ste¬ 
phen—for they all rcigne<l by the wish of the 
people, and the right of election was never parteil 
w itli. Usurpations liefore the Uomiuest are never 
thought worthy of mention ; and yet look at the 
mimlier of sons that had to make room for their 
uncles! 

T. C. M.—1. Sesame is a grain still grown in Egypt; 
it is not a word of incantation. “Gpeii sesame 1** 
Passim forgot : but he knew it was a grain of aome 
sort he wanted, and so he sliouted, “Open, 
w heat ’ ” “ Open, barley ! ’* “ Open, rye ! ” etc The 
accent is on the final e. 2. Sintoism l.s a religion 
of Japan, generally thought to be Uicearliest there. 

Si’oke.— 'fhe most complete l>ook on Cycling is that 
by Viscount Bury’ and Idicy Hillier in the Badmin¬ 
ton Lilirury, piibli.shetl by Ixingaians and Co.. 
I'aternostcr Row. It costs half a guinea, as do all 
the rest of tlie series, 

E. I. R.—Tlie Great Eastern Is three times the height 
of the Monument in length, ami as bn»ad at Pall 
.Mall. A walk once round her deck is a quaiter of 
a mile long. 

Sandy B. The epitaph Is probably the one at En¬ 
field on a monument to John White, Surveyor to 
the New River t'ompany from Ididy Day, 1(K>1, to 
.Mnlsummer, 1723-evldeiit)y on a quaiterly en¬ 
gagement. The epitaph runs : 

“ Here lies John White, who day by day 
On river works did use much clay. 

Is now himself tundiig that way. 

If not to clay yet dust will come, 

Which to preserve takes little room. 

Although enclosed in this great tomb.'* 

F. (Kew.)—Tn surface-condensing the steam is con- 
ilensed by contact with the surface of a great 
numlKr of small tubes, through which a current of 
cold sea-water is constantly flowing. By this 
iiieons the condensing water and the rondeiised 
steam are kept separate, the former flowing into 
the sea, the latter into the liot well. The Ixdlera 
lieing filled with distillerl water, there is little 
deposit, and blowiug-otf la not olten required. 
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THE TREASURE OF THE 
CACIQUE ; 

A MEXICAN STORY. 

Bv Sir Gilbert Campbell, Bart., 

Author of " Woift and Slraur," "On a Winler'g 
Hight," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER III. — FIRE AND POWDER. 

r)UT for once James Sedgwick’s skill 
■L' had deserted him. Cifuentes con¬ 
tinued his course unhurt, whilst the 
man from whom he had snatched the 
torch fell on his face with a loud shriek. 
A few minutes’ rush up the winding 
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path brought the besiegers to the fence 
that surrounded the log cabin. Then 
Arthui’s riile spoke, and the man known 
as Guzman staggered back shot through 
the shoulder, \i^lst a bullet from Bob 
struck another of the gang in tlie chest, 
killing him on the spot. 

“Carrai! ” cried Cifuentes. “ Buonos, 
camarados, behind the fence ; the dogs 
will pick us off else, one by one. Let 
each get the best shelter he can, and 
keep up a heavy fire on the loopholes 
and the windows of the loft. There are 
only two men, one of them wounded, 
and a pair of youngsters.” 

“ Si,” answered Guzman, who, behind 
one of the posts of the fence was trying 
to bind up his wounded shoulder with 
a gaudy silken scarf, “but the young 
imps shoot straight enough; look at 
ray arm, and see Mike, there.” And he 
pointed to the man who lay upon his 
face in the snow. 

Following their leader’s instructions, 
the bandits scattered themselves along 
the line of fence, and, taking advantage 
of every kind of shelter, opened a hot 
tire upon tke defenders of the hut. But 
as n»ost of them were armed with the 
old-fashioned muzzle-loa(ling rifles, 
their fire was not particularly rapid ; 
and if they allowed the slightest por¬ 
tion of their persons to be seen beyond 
their posts of vantage, a bullet whist¬ 
ling closely to them showed that the 
little garrison kept a sharp watch, and 
that the slightest mistake might prove 
a fatal error. 

“Caramba ! ” cried Cifuentes, as one of 
James Sedgwick’s bullets grazed his 
cheek, “this \vill never do ; let us burn 
out the English dc^s. Here, Peres,” lie 
continued to one or the gang, “ you are 
always bragging about your archery; 
can you plant half a dozen arrows in 
yonefer roof ? ” 

“ E vero, senor,” returned the ruffian, 
detaching from his back a small bow 
of buft’aio-horn ; “ but what good will 
arrows do ” 

“ Fool!” returned his leader, “ do you 
not see tliat a few arrows with blazing 
cloth fastened to them will soon drive 
these English from the hut? Quick, 
let us get into shelter below the crest of 
the plateau, and armnge matters.” 

The cruel plan was soon carried out, 
and very shortly arrow after arrow, 
each bearing a tuft of burning rags, 
soaked in the flery spirit called mezeal, 
went soaring through the air and 
fixed themselves in the sheets of bark 
which roofed the hut. In most cases 
the snow with which the cabin was 
co\ 3red extinguished these dangerous 
missiles; but here and there the heat 
from the chimney had left the roof 
bare of its protecting cover, and there 
the arrows burnt away merrily. 

Meanwhile the sudden cessation of 
hostilities had surprised the little gar¬ 
rison. 

“Can it be that they have become 
tked of this work,” said Bob, “ and 
are drawing off for good ? I think we 
made it rather hot for them while it 
lasted, and that they did not relish it 
much.” 

“I am afraid,” replied Arthur, “that 
they have only gone under shelter to 
plan some other scheme; but if we 
can but hold them at bay until morn¬ 
ing they will not dare to continue the 
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siege by day. I only wonder that 
some of the miners by Deadhorse Gully 
have not come down to our aid on 
hearing the firing.” 

“ Do you not know,” broke in Lopes, 
“ that there is a great game at euchre 
to come off at Billy Ducker’s Saloon at 
Otivida to-night, and that e’^ery miner 
in the neighbourhood is there? Yes! 
the rogues knew what they are about, 
choosing to-night for work of this sort.” 

“ Boys,” cried the voice of James 
Sedgwick from above, “ there is no harm 
done, I hope 1 ” 

“No, father,” exclaimed the boys to¬ 
gether. “A few bullets have come in 
through the interstices of the logs, but 
no one has been touched. We think 
they have had enough.” 

“ I think so, too,” returned their 
father; then, in a despairing voice, he 
exclaimed, “ Ah I the villains ; they are 
firing burning ari’ows into the roof, and 
the hut will soon be in flames.” 

The efl’ect of the arrows soon became 
apparent, and the roof began to crackle, 
whilst here and there sparks were 
visible in showers, and dense smoke 
l)egan to make its way into the loft. 
No effort could be made to extinguish 
the fire, as any one attempting to do so 
would at once have been the mark for 
a dozen rifles. The only hope was that 
the dampness of the weather would 
prevent the tire from spreading until 
daylight, when the garrison felt sure 
that the siege would be raised. 

Meanwhile the bandits had taken up 
their old positions behind the fence, 
and kept up a heavy fire upon the gar¬ 
rison, so as to distract their attention 
and prevent them from making any 
attempt to extinguish the tire. 

“I cannot stand this much longer,” 
cried Lopes, as the smoke in the lower 
chamber became thicker and thicker, 
“and how the Senor Jaime can endure 
it passes my comprehension. Give me 
that small keg of powc jr—it is better 
outside than in. Stand by the door, 
and I’ll see if I can’t clear away the 
villains.” 

“ You will be killed if you show your¬ 
self,” cried Bob. 

“ Do nothing rash,” urged Arthur. 
“ At any rate consult father before you 
act.” 

But Lopes was too angry to listen. 
Hurriedly making a slow-match with a 
piece of linen and some powder, he 
inserted it in the little ke^, then, rais¬ 
ing it in his arms, he signed to the 
brothers to open the door. Mechani¬ 
cally they obeyed him. Lighting the 
match, he raised the keg high above his 
head and rushed into the plateau. A 
volley greeted him, and one bullet 
struck but did not stop him. Then the 
bandits saw his intention, and with a 
wild cry they deserted their ix)sitions, 
and fled down the narrow, winding 
path. 

But Lopes, in spite of his wound, 
staggered to the ^^e of the plateau, 
and hurled the engine of destruction 
into the midst of them as they impa^ded 
each other in their efforts to fly, and 
then threw himself flat on the ground. 

The match reached the powder, a 
tremendous explosion followed, a dense 
cloud of black snmke rose up ; some 
forms were seen writhing upon the 
ground; but two, disengaging them¬ 


selves from the debris, fled swiftly down 
the mountain side 

“ Fire I ” cried Lopes, faintly ; they 
are Simon and Cifuentes,” and he lapsed 
into insensibility. 

Bob and Arthur were surprised thax, 
their father had for the last few 
minutes made no sign; and now they 
repeatedly called upon him to come 
down. No answer was returned; and 
Bob, full of apprehension, darted up the 
rude ladder. A loud exclamation from 
him called Arthur to his side. James 
Sedgwick was stretched upon the rough 
flooring of the loft. A chance bullet 
from the last volley had pierced his 
heart, and he lay stone dead at the feet 
of his sons. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE LAST OF THE HUT. 

After the boys had, with some diffi¬ 
culty, removed their father frem the 
burning cabin, they knelt beside the 
body and freely gave vent to the an¬ 
guish they felt at their heavy loss. 
Suddenly Bob w'as aroused by hearing 
a voice behind him exclaim, 

“ Hulloa, here’s a pretty business 
been a-going on here ! Who’s been in 
the muss? Injuns, or half-breeds, or 
white robbers. Here’s poor Jim S^g- 
wick lying plugged full plum-centre; 
and there^ Spanish Jack, with half his 
duds burnt off his back and a hole in 
his side. Say, there, lads, who in the 
name of mischief has been up to this 
pretty little game ? ” 

The speaker was a tall, gaunt man, 
considerably over six feet in height, 
with a weatherbeaten face seamed with 
many a scar, reminiscences of flood and 
field ; he was clad in what had once 
been a gaily-fringed hunting-shirt made 
of dressed deerskin, but with which the 
thorny bushes and the sharp rocks of 
the Sierras had played sad havoc; his 
legs were defended by strips of raw 
hide wound round and round them, and 
he was armed with the usual long rifle 
and knife of the dweller in the moun¬ 
tains. 

Bob turned briskly round; whilst 
Arthur, with a faint tinge of joy in his 
voice, exclaimed, 

“ Indian Joe ! Ah, why did not you 
and the rest come to our assistance, and 
we might have been spared this ! ” and, 
half reprojichfully, he pointed to the 
l)ody of his father. 

“ Hang me if I knew that anything 
was going on,” answered the hunter, 
earnestly; “the boys all went yester¬ 
day to Billy Dacker’s, and I spects I 
rayther overslept myself, but directly 
I did liear the firing, I skooted down 
here pretty smart, you bet. Let us see 
if there is any hope,” he added, as he 
gently raised the body of James Sedg¬ 
wick in his arms and examined his 
wound. “ No, not the ghost of a chance 
there. He was a man with lots of the 
real grit, and has nobly stood against 
odds, but he’ll never stand first again.” 

And as he once more placed the body 
of the dead man carefully ujx^n the 
ground, he, with a rude kind of reve¬ 
rence, removed his otter-skin cap, and 
displayed a grisly wound which, though 
now healed, was evidently the result of 
an Indian scalping-knife. 
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“ But, come, lads,” he continued, with 1 
an effort at cheerfulness, “let’s try and 
clear out what we can from the cabin 
Come, Spanish Jack, ’ as Lopes came 
limping up, “lend a hand.” And the 
two, aidea by the boys, managed to 
save nearly everything from the hut, 
which was now burning fiercely. 

“ I reckon,” said Indian Joe, “that I’ll 
just bring down my old mule, and take 
away your traps to my diggin’s, if you 
and Bob ’ull keep a good watch here. 
Cheer up, boys.” And the rough but 
kindhearted hunter strode away pro¬ 
mising to return as soon as he could. 

For a few moments the two bo^s sat 
motionless by the body of their tather, 
then Bob rose to his feet, and taking a 
pickaxe from a heap of tools that lay 
near, motioned to his brother to do the 
same. “Oh, not yet. Bob, not yet,” 
cried Arthur, as the tears sprang to his 
eyes, “ we must not put him out of 
sight so soon.” But Bob silently led 
the way to a tree, beneath which his 
father had often sat when work was 
over, and soon the strokes of his pick 
began to ring upon the frozen ground. 
After a brief pause Arthur follow'ed his 
example, and in a short time they had 
made a sufficient hollow to contain 
their murdered father; then they heaped 
rocks over it to protect the body from 
the leasts of prey, and Arthur repeated 
over the grave the prayers learnt at his 
mother’s knee. As he was turning 
away, his brother caught him by 
the arm. “We have something more 
to do, something yet to live for,” mut¬ 
tered he, hoarsely. 

“ What is that, brother ? ” asked 
Arthur. 

“ To pursue and track the murderers 
of our father, nor cease from the pur¬ 
suit until justice has been done.” 

Very shortly after this, Indian Joe ] 
returned with the mule, and a rough 
mountain pony upon which the wounded 
Lojies was safely bestowed, and with 
many a lingering backw^ard look the 
boys left the gmve of their father upon 
which the flames from the burning nut 
were casting a lurid glare. 

Far up into the mountains they pur¬ 
sued their way along the winding road 
that led to Dead horse Gully, where the 
greater part of the mining community 
had located themselves; but the boys’ 
thoughts were far away. One parent 
was lost to them for ever in this world, 
and the other was across the sea ; they 
were now cast entirely on their own 
resources; and, though Lidian Joe 
strove in liis rough way to cheer them 
up, and they knew that, for their 
father’s sake, they were sure of finding 
many friends amongst the miners in 
the gully, yet they could not help re¬ 
membering that they had no claim 
upon anyone in this distant land, and 
that for the future they must depend 
upon their own stout hearts and strong 
arms for even the morsel of food which 
was necessary to keep body and soul 
together. 

Very p)ainful, therefore, were their 
reflections as every step took them 
farther and farther from the spot where 
they had for some years dwelt so hap- 
ily together. The day had now 
roken, and the wide exjmnse of snow 
looked more cheerless than ever ; trees 
and rocks were alike coated with it, 


and no sign of sun showed itself through 
the dull,leaden cloud.s. 

Suddenly, as they came to an abrupt 
turn in the path, Indian Joe touched 
Bob’s shoulder lightly. 

“ Look ! ” he said, and pointed back¬ 
wards. 

The burning hut was in full view ; 
and, as the boys gazed upon it, the roof 
fell in with a crash that could be faintly 


heard even at the distance at which 
they were ; then the walls swayed and 
tottered, falling inwards, and a cloud 
of ashes and smoke alone marked the 
place where the cabin had stood. 

Both Bob and Arthur felt that the 
old life had indeed passed away and a 
new one had begun. 

{To be continued.) 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 

OR, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE GREAT. 

By Charles Deslys. 

Part II. 



uicK as light 
the lad’s en¬ 
thusiasm spread to those around. All 
was confusion. With difficulty a mas¬ 
sacre of LothaFs party was prevented. 
As it was, Lothar had to hurry out of 
the church as best he could. Tne town 
had risen in arms against him, and he 
barely managed to escape to Paris. 
Engaging for his master that no dan¬ 
ger menaced his prisoners, Ebbo con¬ 
trived to get Lodwig and his son out 
into the cloister, and thence he sent 
them off to follow Lothar. In a few 
hours he had to follow them. The 
country had risen. The Thirt^n were 
at the head of a revolt, and with them 
were Counts War in and Gautselm, the 
generals of Lewis the German, who h^ 
specially been sent to deliver Lodwig, 
but had arrived too late. 

Had it not been for the Bretons, 
who now arrived on the scene under 
Nomenoe, Lothar would never have 
reached Paris. There he counted on 
the people being faithful to him, and 
flocking in to his help. But he was 
mistaken. Only a dozen counts and 
barons answered his summons. 

“ I will go no farther,” said he. “ I 
will stop here.” 

He destroyed all the bridges and 


boats on the neighbouring rivers, so as 
to check his enemies and gain time. 
The rigour of the season came to his 
aid. Although it was the middle of 
March the winter began again, and 
frost and rain and snow rendered the 
roads and rivers impracticable. 

The army that Lewis the German had 
sent off was stopped in its triumphal 
progress by the Marne. And the 
Somme and the Scheldt and the Meuse 
served as barriers to keep back the 
insurgent masses of the North. 

In the South nothing threatening had 
appeared on the horizon, but on the 
morning of the third day the scouts 
came in announcing that a third army 
was on the march out of Aquitaine, 
that King Pepin was at its head, that 
he had crossed the Loire, and instead 
of crossing the Seine Yvas marching up 
its left bank, and had already brought 
his vanguard in sight of Saint Denis ! 

“ I am lost! ” growled Lothar. 

“There is one road left to us,” said 
Ganelon; “ the road to Burgundy, which 
doubtless remains faithful to you. From 
it, at any rate, you can pass into Italy, 
which is your own kingdom.” 

Lothar replied only oy a look, which 
meant sentence of death to a clumsy 
accomplice. Evidently his anger de¬ 
manded a victim, and the victim in his 
mind was Ganelon. 

Fortunately for that villain a noise 
of trumpets was suddenly heard with¬ 
out. 
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The fanfare announced the approach 
of the Iieralds—one sent by Pepin and 
the otlier in the name of Lewis—who 
denuinded that the Emperor Lodwig 
should l>e at once delivered up to them. 

On this condition the past would be 
forgotten, but if it was refused the 
armies would attack next day. 

Among Lothar’s partisans the first 
movement was one of oUended pride. 
Some of them, notably Lantbert, Count 
of Nantes, declared that the only an¬ 
swer to such an insulting message 
should be given sword in hand. But 
Lothar quieted them with a gesture, 
and for a few minutes remained motion¬ 
less in his chair, with thoughtful frown 
and veiled look, and his chin in his 
hand, as if deep in reflection. 

Then raising his head he said, with 
an expression of crafty hypocrisy, 

“No one more than I desire the hap¬ 
piness of my father, but his captivity 
IS the result of a judgment of the 
bishops, and it was my brothers them¬ 
selves who gave him into my care, in 
guarantee or the full powers they took 
from him to give to me. If they have 
really chang^ their opinion, and re¬ 
fuse to keep their promise, they ought 
at least to give me two days to reflect, 
and if the day after to-morrow at this 
hour they will send to me, we will treat 
as to the future constitution of the 
enipire. That is my answer.” 

The heralds bowed and withdrew. 

Every look was turned towards 
Lothar, who.se countenance changed as 
the heralds left, and now glowed with 
gloomy tire. 

“ Count Lantbert,” he said, “ and all 
you who command along the Loire, l>e 
otf’ to-night. Get back to your estate.s, 
and raise me an army there. This pre¬ 
tended truce is merely to give you time 
to escape.” 

“ But you, my lord ! ” answered Count 
Lantbert. 

“I,” said Lothar, gruffly, “shall go to 
the other side, to the Alps, and soon 
will I return with such forces as shall 
crush both Aquitaine and the German.” 

“ We will not be the first to leave ! ” 
said several voices. “We will protect 
and cov’er the retreat of the emperor.” 

“ Never mind me,” .said Lothar : “ I 
shall not go till to-morrow. I nave 
some orders to give here.” 

And his eyes glittered as they looked 
towards the new prison in which were 
Lodwig and Karl. And there wfjus not 
one there but expected that during the 
coming night there w'ould be one of 
those tragedies sucli jis made the Mero¬ 
vingian period infamous. 

Whether it w’as that they cared not 
to be accomplices, or sought to be out 
of reach of all retrospective vengeance, 
the counts from between the Seine and 
Loire said no more, and at nightfall 
departed hastily. Free from these in¬ 
convenient witnesses, Lothar sent for 
Ganelon. The master and servant were 
eoually pale and feverishly excited, and 
when the door was shut looked eagerly 
into each other’s eyes. 

“Ganelon,” .said Lothar, “if you do 
not wish to die to-morrow, Karl and 
Lodwig must die to-night.” 

“But how?” gasped Ganelon, almo.st 
as if the rattle were in his throat. 

“ You are sure of these Armoricaii 
savjiges ? ” 
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“ Morgana answers for them.” 

“ And these Markams ? ” 

“ Oh ! I will answer for them,” 

“ Good !” 

“Well?” 

“ Well ! while the heralds were here, 
this is what I resolved. The weather is 
pleasant, the night is clear, there can 
be nothing better for our prisoners than 
a stroll in the garden.” 

“ Willingly or uinvilliiigly, they shall 
go.” 

“ Only, to guard again.st an attempt 
at escape, youwdll surround the garden 
with an Armorican wall. Do you un¬ 
derstand 1 ” 

“Yes! What next?” 

“ Naturally, the Markams will accom¬ 
pany the prisoners, for they are now 
their gaolers.” 

Ganelon bowed as his only reply He 
w’as now^ livid, and trembled so that he 
could not speak. 

Lothar continued : 

“At a signal I w ill give from this w in- 
dow—for example, .at these w-ords which 
may come in useful hereafter, ‘ Take 
care of my father and brother’—they 
will kill them !” 

“At last! ” hi.s.sed Ganelon. 

“ Wait ! ” said Lothar. “ That is not 
all. As I do not w ant accomplices who 
may tell tales later on, at a second 
signal, at the appearance of Morgana 
at this window, wdio shall shout ‘Ven¬ 
geance !’ our devoted Bretons shall, in 
their just indignation, hurl themselves 
on the Markams and put them to death 
—to death ! You understand ! That 
is my plan ; all yours have failed. I 
want nnne to succeed, and I w ill have 
it so. Go and execute my orders, and 
send Morgana to me.” 

As Ganelon w ent out, he asked him¬ 
self, 

“ What fate has Lothar reserved for 
me, as he does not want accomplices ? ” 

And the thought w'as not a soothing 
one. 

A little later Morgana appeared at 
Lothar’s invitation, and his plan met 
w’ith her approval. Both of them 
gained the object of their ambition in 
the triumj)h of their vengeance; and, 
full of confidence in the future, .said to 
themselves, one, “I shall be emperor 
the other, “ I shall be queen.” 

A noise in the garden drew’ their 
attention to the window\ It was the 
Bretons, w ho took up their places round 
the w all. 

“Why is Nomenoe in command?” 
asked Lothar, pointing to the young 
chief, wdiom he disliked. 

“ It is his right,” answ ered Morgana ; 
“and he claimed it as a proof of his 
devotion.” 

“ He knows the truth ?” 

“Ye.s.” 

“ And he has promised ? ” 

“ To do j ustice on the a.ssassins ? Yes! 
Justice, notable and j^rompt—such w'ere 
his words.” 

“Good ! ” said Lothar ; and he added, 
in a low’er tone, “there is another I 
must get rid of ’’ 

At this moment Lodwig and Karl 
appeared in the garden of the old palace 
of Thermes, w’hich w jus then the resi¬ 
dence of the Carlovingian monarchs. 
It extended to the Seine, and thus 
allowed Lothar to stay in safety on 
the left bank, as at the first alarm he 


could enter the city by the small bridge 
wdiich was defended by two large towers 
All the w'riters of the time are agreed 
as to the beauty of the gardens round 
the old Koman villa. 

It was one of those mild quiet even¬ 
ings W’hich succeed the early storms of 
spring. The sky was cloudless, and gay 
with all its stars, and the moon w’as 
rising and lighting up the old grey walls 
and trees, and the underwood and 
stretches of grass, and the bushes and 
flowers just bursting into leaf Lodwig 
and Karl, happy in their unexi>ected 
w’alk, came slowly and silently down 
the chief path. The brothers w’ere near 
them, but, strange to say, seemed less 
occupied w’ith them than w’ith the 
Bretons silently aligned round the wall 

Suddenly Lothar appeared at the 
w’indow cwid gave the signal. 

Loudly he shouted, 

“Take more care of my father and 
my brother 1 ” 

The brothers stepped quickly up to- 
the prisoners, and each drew’ his 
scramasax. 

But neither struck. 

In a.stonishraent Lothar asked, 

“ Did you not hear me speak T 
Obey ! ” 

And, certain of the crime, but daring 
not to look at it, he turned aw’ay from 
the window. 

Instead of the groans of agony he 
hoped, he heard the unexpected sliout 
of— 

“ France and Karl 1 ” 

He looked back. 
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Four paladins came out of the ruined 
temple, and handing to the brothers, 
tw’o swords like those gleaming in. 
their hands, the six formed round the 
prisoners like a rampart of iron, and in 
a voice of thunder, snouted, 

“ France and Karl! ” 

Never did rage exceed that of Lothar. 

He W’as betrayed by these Markams,. 
who, instead of murderers, had become 
defenders. He .saw ranged in front of“ 
him six of the men w’ho had ever 
wrecked his schemes, and who seemed 
to be invincible. 

But Morgana hastened to assure him 
by a gesture, and was far from despair¬ 
ing of success. 

“ What matters it ? ” she said. “ Have- 
I not my Bretons ? ” 

Thun coming to the w’indow’ she gave- 
the second signal. 

“ Vengeance 1 Vengeance ! and oel 



all of them, on Loci wig and Karl as well 
as on their defenders. They are eight; 
you are twenty thousand. Kill them, 
then, and let tne emperor know it is in 
the name of Morgana, of King Morvan, 
On to them ! ” 

But the Bretons remained motionless. 

Nomenoe came forward alone, and 
answered, 

“ It is because they are eight and we 
are twenty thousand that I refuse to 
obey. Those who chose me for their 
•chief are soldiers, not assassins.” 

At this firm and loyal response, which 
was confirmed by general applause, 
Morgana was more astounded than her 
accomplice, and remained silent and 
•open-mouthed. 

Nomenoe continued, 

“ I am sorry to trouble you, Mor¬ 
gana. But I must tell you the truth. 
The Bretons want a man and not a 
woman to lead them. As we are come 
to avenge the hero whose widow you 
are, they chose me as their sole com¬ 
mander. I do not refuse to listen 
to your counsel, and when it is for 
the interest and honour of the nation 
I will follow it; but on this occa.sion 
you have brought us from our country 
to gratify passions to which we are 
strangers. To-day you would make us 
murderers, the murderers of a boy and 
an old man, and I will not have it so ! ” 

“ Traitor ! ” shouted Morgana. “ In- 
grate and traitor, who deserts at the 
decisive moment, and refuses to become 
the avenger of his king. But there are 
others who will remember Morvan, and 
who will have blood for blood, and 
remain faithful to the prophetess of 
Bel and Tentates ! Come ! n)y faithful 
ones 1 To me. Sons of the Oak ! ” 

And as a supreme evocation she 
waved her arms and fluttered her cloak, 
according to the sacred rites of the 
Druidic religion. 

At the outset we said that Bi*etons 
are above all things people with memo¬ 
ries, people of the past. In spite of 
the esteem with which Nomenoe in¬ 
spired them, notwithstanding the en¬ 
thusiasm with which they had greeted 
his loyal declaration, a few hundred of 
the men stepi>ed out of the ranks and 
rangetl themselves under the window. 

“ Ah ! ” she said, “I have also soldiers, 
■soldiers who are slaves to duty, soldiers 
who will obey the voice of vengeance.” 

Then, to excite them against the 
victims of her hate, she roared, as a 
panther would roar, 

“ Kill them ! Kill them ! ” 

Those wha had declared for her made 
a step in advance. 

But Nomenoe shouted his war-cry, 
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and the Bretons against the wall 
crowded to the right and left of the 
paladins retidy to defend them. 

In the centre, facing Lodwig and 
Karl, the ground was clear. In to this 
space Nomenoe ran, and stood like a 
hero of Sparta or of Borne. 

“ Stop ! ” he cried. “ Before you turn 
your arms against each other, Bretons 
against Bretons, brothers against bro¬ 
thers, beware ! Those who have rallied 
to Morgana can follow her ; they repre¬ 
sent the past, which remains with her. 
We are soldiers of the future ; we will 
go back to our country. But before we 
go back we will efface the shame of this 
' miserable campaign; we will not fight 
in the quarrel of an impious unnatural 
son ; we will have it said that the Sons 
of the Oak champion the just, not the 
unjust, and it is to us that the Emperor 
Lodwig will owe his deliverance, and 
we will protect his retreat. By so doing 
we shall he worthy of the saintly King 
Morvan, who from heaven looks down 
I upon us.” 

To the profound silence with which 
these words were listened to there suc¬ 
ceeded a tempest of cheei*s from all, 
including the paladin.s. 

But Moigana and Lothar were not 
inclined to give in without a struggle. 
They angrily gave the signal to fight, 
i and ordered all the exits to be blocked. 

I Quick was Nomenoe’s reply. 

^ “ Here ! ” he shouted. Break down 

I that wall!” 

I The wall began to fall under the 
vigorous strokes of the sturdy Bretons. 

To those who would receive the first 
shock of their old brothers in arms, 

: Nomenoe shouted, 

“Cover yourselves with your buck¬ 
lers, parry their blow^s, do not strike in 
return. Let not a drop of Breton blood 
be shed. Fratricide brings misfortune,” 


and setting the example, he placed 
himself in the front rant. 

By his side were the six paladins and 
the young Karl, who had not parbd 
with his grandfather’s sword, and was 
longing to honour it. 

It was a strange combat in which the 
most numerous strove to spare the 
weakest, and recoiled before them boast¬ 
ing of not having avenged their wounds. 

Soon a large mass of the wall fell. 
Through the breach the defenders re¬ 
treated to the Seine, slowly and prou lly, 
with their faces turned to the foe. 

“ Where shall we lead you ? ” a^ ked 
Nomenoe of the emperor. 

“ To Saint Denis ! ” said the old man. 

They reached the bridge, and when 
the Breton army had passed it, and 
from all sides the shouts of alleg'ance 
were heard for Lodwig and Karl, the 
drawbridge slowly rose, and before the 
pursuers was a gap they could not pass. 

What Lothar’s anger was we need not 
attempt to describe. His prey had again 
escaped him. 

“ Always those thirteen men ! ” 

But he had only just time to escape. 
A few friends, more thoughtful than 
the rest, took him to his horse. 

As he was starting at the gallop for 
Itjilv, Ganelon met him. 

“ Pardon ! ” shouted Ganelon, falling 
to his knees. 

“ Never ! ” roared the king. “ Never I 
Until you bring me their thirteen 
heads!” 

Morgana lifted Ganelon to his feet. 

“Do not despair,” she said; “all is not 
yet over.” 

And yet Lothar was a fugitive with¬ 
out a crown, and Morgana seemed de¬ 
throned without hope of return, while 
Lodwig had become emperor, and No¬ 
menoe would be king ! 

{To be continued,) 



THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Talbot Baines Reed, 

Author of ** A Dog trith a Bad Name,” **The Fifth Form at St Dominic's,” etc., etc. 


“ T ET me see,” said the Doctor, as he 
1j and Railsford met once during 
the day, “ I have two of your boys to see 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE HAUNTED WINDOW. 

this evening. One, a prefect. Was it 
necessary to send him up ” 

“It was, sir. If I saw the slighte.st 


prospect of dealing properly wdth him 
myself I would have done so. He is an 
enemy to the order of our house, and, as 
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you know, our house just now cannot 
afford to have more enemies than it 
has.” 

“ Your enemies are those of your own 
house,” said the Doctor, sternly. “I 
had expected long before this that it 
would nave been possible to restore it 
to the ordinary rights of Grandcourt. 
An impenetrable mystery is a bad thing 
for a school.” 

“ It is,” said Railsford, feeling uncom- 
for table. And here the conversation 
enc ed. 

P ailsford had not been long in his 
room that evening when Sir Digby 
Oakshott knocked at the door ana 
entered with a long face. 

“ Please, sir, have you seen anything 
of Herapath?” said he. “He’s not 
turned up.” 

“ What—are you sure ? ” 

“ IVe asked them all. All the others 
have come. I expect he’ll eet pretty 
drenched if he’s lost his way.” 

“ He can’t have lost the way,—it’s too 
simple. What was he doing at the 
Abbey when you last saw him ] ” 

“ Going after owls,” said Dig. 

“Where?” 

“ On the big window. We got to the 
top, you know; and I came down as 
soon as I saw you all starting ; and he 
shouted that he would be down in a 
second, and was goii^ to walk home ; 
and we weren’t to wait. I say, I wonder 
if he’s got stuck up there, or come a 
cropper ? ” 

Dig’s face was pale as the thought 
flashed across his mind. 

Railsford was not a bit less con¬ 
cerned. 

“ Go quickly and see if Mr. Roe has 
sent away his trap, and, if not, keep it. 
If it has gone, go to Jason’s and get 
one, directly, Oakshott.” 

In five minutes the Baronet returned. 

“I can’t get a trap anywhere,” said he, 
dismally, ‘^but I’ve got Jason to send a 
horse * 

“ That will do,” said Railsford, hurry¬ 
ing down. 

“ Will it do ? ” groaned Dig, “ I can’t 
go too ! Oh, Mr. Railsford,” shouted he, 
as the master was jumping into the 
saddle. “ What road shall you come 
back by ? ” 

“ Maiden Hill,” said the master, dig¬ 
ging his heels into the horse’s side. 

With a heavy heart Digby watched 
him start, and then putting on his cap 
determinedly, follow^ him on foot into 
the night and rain. 

“ I snail do it in two hours and a half,” 
said he to himself, “ if I trot part of the 
way. What a cad I was to leave him 
up there ! ” 

It was not till bed-time at Railsford’s 
that fellows generally became aware 
that the master and two of the ooys 
were missing. Railsford and Oakshott 
had both been seen in the school after 
their return from the picnic. Railsford 
had. of course, depended on the boy to 
explain his sudden absence, and Dig 
had been too miserable and excited to 
think of telling anybody as he started 
on his weary tramp. 

The first inquiry for the missing ones 
came from the Doctor, who, after his 
interview with Felgate,sent a messenger 
over to the Master of the Shell to request 
his presence in the head master’s study 
at once. The messenger returned to 


report that Mr Railsford was not in, and 
no one knew where he was gone. 

Then, the hue and cry being once 
raised, it appeared that Arthur and 
Dig’s study was also empty and that 
its owners were nowhere to be found. 

There was a mystery about the pro¬ 
ceedings which puzzled and excited the 
house. Railsford’s sudden disappear¬ 
ance, half an hour or so after Ins return 
from the picnic, had coincided suspi¬ 
ciously with the Doctor’s urgent mess¬ 
age requiring his presence ; and the 
vanishing of Arthur and the Baronet 
had coincided equally suspiciously with 
the abrupt flight of the Master of the 
Shell. 

Presently the school gatekeeper re¬ 
ported that on coming up from the town 
just now he had seen Mr. Railsford 
galloping on one of Jason’s horse’s in 
the direction of the London road ! And 
Hunger, who had been out of bounds, 
reported in private (because the dis¬ 
closure might get him into trouble if it 
came to the e^rs of the authorities) that 

i ’ust as he was sneaking in at the gate 
le met Sir Digby Oakshott Baronet 
sneaking out. 

The Doctor, who might never have 
heard of the affair had he not chanced 
to want to see Railsford particularly 
that evening, walked over to the house 
about bed-time and interviewed Ainger. 

“ Have you the slightest idea what it 
all means ? ” asked the head master. 

“Not the slightest, sir.” said Ainger, 
shortly. If he had had, ne would have 
spoken long ago, as the Doctor knew— 
or should have known. 

“No oneisto stay up,” said the Doctor, 
“ and I wish you to take charge of the 
order of the house in Mr. Railsford’s 
absence, Ainger. Circumstances have 
occurred which may make it necessary 
to remove Felgate to another house, 
meanwhile he has forfeited his prefec¬ 
ture here.” 

And the Doctor went away, leaving 
the captain of Railsford’s with a new 
perplexity piled up on all the others. 

“ It’s a rum thing,” mused he. “ Here 
am I, house captain, and knowing 
about as much of what goes on in the 
house as that door-handle. I always 
expected Felgate would come to the end 
of his tether, but I hear nothing of it 
till it’s all over. It would never have 
surprised me if Railsford and the Doctor 
had fallen out; and the first I hear of 
it is that Railsford has galloped away in 
the direction of London on one of Jason’s 
nags. Any fool could have predicted 
that Herapath and his precious chum 
would make Grandcourt too hot for 
themselves before long ; but it’s not till 
after they’ve bolted that I know they 
have already done what was expected 
of them. I wond^ what on earth is 

f oing on, and why I’m out of it. 

[ei^o ! Perhaps the next thing we 
shalj hear is that that Bickers’s affair has 
been cleared up without me.” 

Whereupon Ainger sent his house to 
bed ; and threaten^ them with all sorts 
of penalties if lights were not out and 
all quiet by 9.30. 

It was a sleepier night for a good 
many in Grandcourt. Mr. Roe and 
Grover sat up together in the rooms of 
the former, anxious and pe^lexed 
about their missing friend. M^r. Bickers 
walked about his room too, and wondered 


if his game was to slijp through his fin¬ 
gers after all. And Felgate lay awake 
and laughed to himself in the conviction 
that to him belonged the glory of hunting 
the scoundrel from Grandcourt. And 
Maple, Sirason, Tilbury, and Dimsdale, in 
the Shell dormitory lay awake too, and 
strained their ears at every sound in 
the court below, and wondered ruefully 
what had become of their two missing 
comrades. 

Dig, as he ploughed his way footsore 
and weary througn the rain and mud of 
Maiden Hill, down which he had shot 
at such a glorious pace not tw'elve hours 
before, thought wistfully once or twice 
of that warm dry bed in the dormitory 
and the friendly voices of his allies there 
assembled. But he would never return 
there without old Arthur ! 

In the times of their prosperity and 
security those two boys nad often 
quarreiled, often neglectm one another,, 
often forgotten all about one another ; 
and a casual onlooker might have said, 
“They are not friends—they are no 
more to one another than any other two 
boys in the school.” 

Ah, but if the critic could have looked 
into Dig’s heavy heart as he floundered 
through the mud that night he would 
have told a different tale. 

Often enough our friend seems to us 
like an ordinary friend. We have our 
little tiffs and our little reconciliations 
we have our mutual jokes and our time- 
honoured arguments. We say good-bye 
with unruffled spirits, and meet again 
with an unimpassioned nod. But now 
and again the testing time comes. The 
storm breaks over our heads, the 
thunder rolls round us. Then the grip 
of our hands tightens, we find that we 
are not friends but brothers ; and the 
lightning flash reveals to us, what we 
never suspected before, that there is 
something in the world dearer to us 
even than life. 

Dig stumbled on, dead beat, losing 
heart at every step, and stopping some¬ 
times to take breath wnth a gasp which 
sounded ominously like a sob. The long 
hill seemed interminable ; there was no 
liramer of a light any where to cheer 
ini ; no clatter of a horse’s hoofs to 
ring hope into his heart. All was black, 
and wet, and dreary. What if he should 
find the Abbey deserted, and have to 
walk home—alone! He had nearly 
reached the ruin when he stumbled 
against two men conversing in the 
middle of the road. 

To his inexpressible relief one of them 
was Railsford 

“ Mr. Railsford ! ” gasped the boy, 
springing upon the master with a sud¬ 
denness which made both the men .start, 
“ is that you ? Where’s Arthur ? Have 
you found him 1 ” 

“ He’s all right—he’s on the top of 
the window still, and we can’t get him 
down till daylight. I’m just arranging 
with Farmer White to bring a ladder.” 

Dig made a dash in the direction of 
the Abbey gate. 

“ MTiere are you going 1 ” said Rails- 
ford. 

“I’m ^ing to hop up beside him,” 
shouted Dig, almost beside himself with 
relief. 

The master caught him firmly by the 
arm. 

“ If you think of such a thing. Oak- 
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shott, I shall get Farmer White here to 
cart you sti-aight back to Grandcourt.” 

This terrible threat sobered Dig at 
once. He waited impatiently till the 
two men had made their arrangements, 
and then, with beating heart, accom- 
pianied the master to the ruin. 

“ He is safe up where he is,” said the 
latter, “and says he has room to sit 
down and a br. :k of ivy to lean a^inst. 
But he must be half drowned and frozen. 
It will do him good to know you are 
here. Now stay where you are, while 
I get on the wall and shout to him. He 
cannot hear us down here.” Dig wait^ 
and listened to the master scrambling 
up the ivy and feeling his way on his 
hands and knees along the wall to the 
bottom of the arch. 

Then he heard him shout, 

“ Arthur, are you there, all right ? ” 

And his heart leapt as a shrill reply 
came back from the heights. 

“ Oakshott is here with me,” shouted 
the master. 

It was all a mistake about not being 
able to hear from the level ground. 
Dig heard the “ Halloo ! what cheer. 
Dig ” as plainly as he heard Railsfora 
himself. 

“What cheer?” he howled in reply. 
“ Keep up your pecker, old man.” 

“ Rather ! ” yelled Arthur. 

Then Dig begged and besought Rails- 
ford to allow him to mount at least to 
where the latter stood, and the master 
made him happy by consenting. From 
this point it was easy to carry on a talk ; 
and there in the rain through the dark 
watches of the night those three had one 
of the most profitable conversations 
they had ever enjoyed. 

A yokel who chanced to pass, hearing 
those weird, celestial voices^ took to his 
heels and ran a mile straight off, and 
reported with ashy face and trembling 
lips that a ghost had appeared on the 
arch of the Abbey as ne passed, and 
called to him thrice, and had shrieked 
with demoniacal laughter as he hurried 
from the accursed place. 

Towards dawn the rain ceased, and 
the three watchers, des pi te all their 
efforts, became drowsy. When Farmer 
“White and two of his men arrived on 
the scene ^vith a long ladder and a rope, 
they had to stand and shout from below 
for a minute or so before Railsford 
started into wakefulness and remem¬ 
bered where he was. 

As for Dig, he lay with his cheek 
buried in the wet ivy sleeping as soundly 
as if he had been in the dormitory at 
school. 

It was no easy task to get Arthur 
down from his dizzy perch. In the first 
place, he was so sound asleep, that it 
was impossible to rouse him from below; 
consequently he could give no assistance 
in his own rescue. The ladder was far 
too short to reach within a quarter of the 
distance of where he was ; and for a 
long time it seemed as if the ropes 
mi^t as well have been left at home. 

At length, however, by a combined 
effort the ladder was hoisted on to the 
top ©f the wall, and so elevated it 
reached a point on the arch above the 
place where the stones had given way. 
The difficulty was to secure it on the 
narrow ledge in any way so that it 
could be ascended safely. When, finally, 
by dint of careful adjustment and rigid 


holding at the bottom, it was pro¬ 
nounced reasonably safe, Dig was most 
eager to volunteer the ascent, urging 
that he was the lightest weight, and that 
the four men could do more good in hold¬ 
ing the ladder. 

“ The lad’s right,” said the farmer; 
“ let him go up.’^ 

Railsford was forced to consent. It 
would have been obviously risky for 
a heavy man to ascend that rickety 
ladder. Dig rarely felt so proud and 
happy as when he skipped lightly up 
the rungs and reached the ivy-covered 
masonry of the arcli. 

It was not a difficult climb to the 
tep. and it was as well it was not, for 
in nis eagerness he forgot the admoni¬ 
tions of caution he had received below, 
and scrambled up as recklessly as if he 
had been ascending a London tramcar. 

His heart beat as at last he came 
upon his dear old friend. 

Arthur sat sound asleep, his hands 
behind his head, his legs hanging over 
the edge of the arch, and his back 
propi^d in the angle formed by the 
junction of the window and the fr?^- 
ment of the old roof. Lucky for him 
was that natural armchair; for without 
it, at the first fall of sleep, he would 
undoubtedly have rolled from his perch 
into the depths below. 

Dig approached him gently and dis¬ 
creetly. 

“Nearly time to get up, old chappie.” 
said he, laying his hand on the sleepers 
arm to prevent any sudden start. 

That “ nearly” was a stroke of genius. 
Had he incautiously announced that 
the chapel-bell had begun to ring, or 
that he would be late for call-over, the 
result might have been fatal. 

iU it was, Arthur opened his eyes 
lazily, and yawned— 

“ All serene. Why, hullo, I say ! Is 
that you. Dig, old man ? ” 

“ Yes, rather ! Sit steady ; we’ve got 
a ladder and ropes, and Marky’s just 
down there. How are you 1 ” 

Arthur rubbed his eyes, and his teeth 
chattered. 

“ Pretty cold and stiff, old man. How 
jolly of you to come. You see, the mor¬ 
tar or something slipped, and I couldn’t 
get up or down. I yelled, but you’d 
gone. At last I managed to get up 
again, and there I’ve stuck. How are 
we going down now ? ” 

“They’ve got the ladder up just be¬ 
low us, if you can manage to get down 
so far.” 

Arthur began to move his stiff limbs 
one by one by way of judging what he 
could do. 

Dig, meanwhile, shouted down that 
he was safe up, and Arthur was all 
right. 

“Not time for another try at the 
owls,” said the latter, getting one foot 
up, and trying to rise. 

“ Owls be hanged,” said Dig, helping 
his friend gingerly to his feet. 

“ I feel like a poker,” said Arthur. 
“Shouldn’t care to run a mile just 
now.” 

“ Nobody wants you to. What you’ve 
got to do is to dig hold of the ivy with 
your hands and let yourself down. I’ll 
go first and take care of your feet.” 

“ Awfully brickish of you, Dig,” said 
Arthur. “I’m sorry I’m such a lout. 
I feel as if my joints want oiling.” 


“ Come on,” said Dig. 

The descent was slow, and for poor 
Arthur painful. But, thanks to the ivy 
and Dig’s ste£^y steering, it was in due 
time accomplished safely, and the top 
of the ladder reached. 

“ Now then, one at a time,” shouted 
the farmer. 

“ He can’t go alone,” called Dig, “ he’s 
too stiff. Won’t it bear both of us ? ” 

The unanimous opinion below was 
that it would not. Even Dig’s weight 
as he went up had been as much as they 
could manage. 

Finally Railsford suggested that a 
rope should be thrown up, which Dig 
could tie round Arthur’s body, and .so 
support him from above as he came 
down. 

The plan was a good one, and Arthur 
contrived by its help to lower liimself 
down the steps into the arms of his 
rescuers. 

Dig was not long in following ; and 
five minutes later the party was stand¬ 
ing, safe and sound and thankful, on 
the greensward of the Abbey tloor. 

The farmer insisted on taking them all 
to his house, and comforting their souls 
and bodies with a hot breakfast in front 
of a blazing fire. After which he or¬ 
dered out his trap and drove them him¬ 
self up to Grandcourt. 

The first getting-up b i was ringing 
as they drove into the c adrangle, ana 
at the sound of the wheels half a dozen 
anxious watchers darted out to wel¬ 
come their return. Still more shouted 
down greetings from the dormitory 
window, and Arthur and Dig, had they 
been in the mood for lionising, miglit 
have had their heads turned by the 
excitement which their reappearance* 
seemed to produce. 

But they were neither of them in a 
mood for anything but going to bed. 
For, after the excitement of the night 
and morning, a reaction had set in, and 
their hea^ls ached and their bodies were 
done out. They even resisted Rails- 
ford’s recommendation of a hot bath, 
and took possession of the dormitory 
and curled themselves up to sleep, 
leaving Fate or any one else to explain 
their absence for the next few hours to 
the authorities below. 

As for Railsford, after seeing his 
young charges stowed away in their 
berths, he shook himself together, took 
his cold bath, and walked over to 
breakfast with Grover, none the worse 
for the fatigues and exposure of that 
eventful ni^t. 

“ Have you seen the Doctor yet ? ” 
inquired Grover, when the meal was 
over. “ I suppose not. He was asking 
for you particularly last night.” 

“What for, do you know I” 

“I don’t. I was wondering if you 
did, for I imagine from his manner it is 
something important.” 

“ Oh, I Know ; I had to report one of 
my prefects yesterday, for gambling. 
No doubt it is in connection witli 
that.” 

“Perhaps. You know, it seems a 
great pity you and Bickers hit it so 
badly. Bickers seems to have a pre¬ 
posterous notion in his head that you 
are in some way responsible for wnat 
happened to him last term. He even 
wanted to bring the matter up in the 
last Session of Masters in your absence; 
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and when we stopped it, he promised to 
return to it at the next.” 

“ Oh, Bickers! ” said Railsford, scorn¬ 
fully. “ I am really tired of him, 
Grover. It’s the greatest pity he wasn’t 
allowed to say what he had to say at 
that meeting. He will never be happy 
till he has it off his mind; and it surely 
wouldn’t be necessary for me to take 
any notice of his rhodomontades.” 

“ I’m glad you are so little concerned 
about them. I was afraid they might 
be worrying you.” 

Railsford smiled. 

“ I’ve plenty in my own house to do 
that, thanks. No, all I ask is to keep 
the peace with Bickers, and have no¬ 
thing to do with him. He may then 
say anything he likes. Well, I suppose 
I had better go over to the Doctor’s 
now and report myself.” 

The Doctor received Railsford coldly, 
and required a full account of the 
strange adventures of the preceding 
night. 

Railsford felt a little hurt at his evi¬ 
dent want of sympathy in his story, and 
was beginning to look out for a chance 
of escaping, when Doctor Ponsford 
said, 

“ I wanted to see you last night about 
Felgate, your prefect. I had a very 
unsatisfactory interview with liim. He 
appears to lack principle, and, as you 
said, not to recognise his responsibility 
in the house. He tried to shift the 
blame for this gambling business wholly 
upon Mills—whom, by the way, I flogged 
—and could not be brought to see that 
there was anything wrong in his con¬ 
duct or unbecoming in a senior boy. I 
think it may be well to remove him 
next term, either into my house or Mr. 
Roe’s ; meanwhile, he understands that 
he does not retain his prefecture in 
yours.” 

“ I am thankful for such an arrange¬ 
ment,” said Railsford. 

“ That, however, is only part of what 
I had to say to you. Before he left he 
brought a most extraordinary charge 
against you which I should certainly 
have disregarded had if not coin¬ 
cided strangely with a similar charge 
made elsewhere. I only repeat it to 
you in order to give you an oppor¬ 
tunity of repudiating it. It had re¬ 
lation to the outrage which was com¬ 
mitted on Mr. Bickers last term, for 
which your house still lies in disgrace. 
He stated that you knew more about 
that mystery than any one else at 
Grandcourt, and, indeed, gave me the 
impression, from the language he used, 
that he actually considers you yourself 
were the perpetrator of the outrage. 
That, of course, is the mere wild talk of 
a revengeful ill-doer.” 

Railsford laughed a short uneasy 
laugh. Had the Doctor worded the 


question in slightly different form, it 
might have been difficult to answer it as 
decisively as he could now. 

“ It is; and if he were here to hear 
me I would say that it is as absolutely 
and wickedly false as emphatically as I 
say it to you, sir. I am sorry indeed 
that you should have thought it neces¬ 
sary to put the question.” 

“ There is never anything lost,” said 
the Doctor, drily, “by giving the calum¬ 
niated person an opportunity of denying 
a charge of this sort, however prepos¬ 
terous, I am myself perfectly satisfied 
to take your word that you neither had 
any part in the affair yourself nor have 
you any knowledge as to who the cul¬ 
prits are.” 

Railsford coloured and bit his lips. 
The Doctor had now put the question 
in the very form which he had dreaded. 

If he could only have held his peace. 


the matter would be at an end, perhaps 
never to revive again. 

But could he, an honest man, hold his 
peace? 

“ Excuse me,” said he, in undisguised 
confusion; “what I said was that the 
imputation that I had anything to do 
with the outrage myself was utterly and 
entirely false.” 

I “ Which,” said the Doctor, incisively, 
I “is tantamount to admitting that the 
imputation that you are sheltering the 
real culprits is well founded ? ” 

“ At the risk of being grievously mis¬ 
understood, Doctor Ponsford,” replied 
Railsford, slowly and nervously, yet 
firmly, “I must decline to answer that 
I question.” 

I “Very well, sir,” said the Doctor 
* briskly ; “ this conversation is at an end 
—for the present.” 

(To be continued.) 
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FOR ENGLAND, HOME, AND BEAUTY: 

A TALE OF THE NAVY NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

Author qf The Cniiee of the Snotrbird," " Wild Adventuree Round the Pole'' etc., etc. 
CHAPTER VII.—THE BLAZER ON THE CRUISE.—A FIGHT IN THE OLD FASHION 



T had been raining all clay ; and 


such rain too ! It had come 


down in torrents, in buckets, in 


sheets—so heavily, indeed, as al 


most to flatten the feathery crests 


of the waves. 


And the Blazer had been plough 


ing through it under easy sail 


there was no particular hurry at 


present—on a beam wind. 


There was no particular hurry, 


because the enemy Captain Daw 


kins was looking for might be 


anywhere or nowhere. To ci*ack 


on with a big spread of canvas 


towards the sea in the space thus swept and 
L-leared for him. He smiled a blood-red smile 
athwart the seething waves as he sank for good. 

Away rolled all the clouds, and by-and-bye the 
stars glinted and glittered in an open sky ; and, 


** Spencer swung h'^mself bodily down on top of tne Captain.'* 


might be to find the foe, but it might 
be to lose him. 

The mercury was low in the glass, 
wonderfully so, but it had gone down 
gradually, and not with a rush, so there 
seemed no imminent danger of it blow- 
ing big guns. 


Towards sundown, however, a great 
broad belt of clear sky appeared on the 
weather horizon, and the rain ceased. 
The clouds were lifting, the l>elt of sky 
broadened and broadened, grew yellow 
beneath and blue at the top; then the 
sun appeared and went pleasantly down 


in the midst of them all, high up in the 
south and west, was half a moon. 

It was Spencer’s watch. 

The Captain had come up, and the 
two were talking together on the poop. 

“What a change in the weather!” 
the former remarked, as he gazed aloft 


























to where tlie main-truck seemed writing 
its name ’gainst the blue of the sky. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Spencer, “and 
there is everjr indication of its remain¬ 
ing fine. Did you notice the sun go 
down to-night, sir ? ” 

“ Yes ; it was a charming sunset. .But 
did you consider that crimson glare 
an indication of fine weather, Mr. 
Spencer 

“It was an indication, sir, in my 
opinion, that the temperature of the 
air was being lowered ; that the water 
was warmer than the atmosphere, and 
parting with moisture, through which 
the sun gleamed crimson ; so it may be 
fog or frost—frost with a stiffer breeze, 
even.” 

“ Well reasoned, Mr. Spencer.” 

“ But what made me ask particularly 
if you noticed the sunset, was that, un¬ 
less my eyes deceived me, there is a 
strong red glimmer all round the hori¬ 
zon, now creeping higher and higher 
every minute.’^ 

“I perceive it,” said Captain Dawkins, 
“ and did so before you called my atten¬ 
tion to it; but realfy, Spencer, I w'asn’t 
sure that I hadn’t dined too well, and 
that my modest half-pint of port hadn’t 
gone to my eyes—I won’t say head.” 

The crimson appearance spread ra¬ 
pidly over the sky, which, from being 
dark-blue, was changed to garnet, espe¬ 
cially in the north. 

It was a strange but not unprece¬ 
dented phenomenon, yet a sky like this 
one sees but seldom in a lifetime. 

There were sujierstitious men forward 
who openly averred that it boded no 
good. 

“ It means blood,” said one. 

“Your grandmother meant blood !” 
said another. 

“ Perhaps so, Bill; but I’m older than 
thee, lad, and I remember right well 
before a great battle was fought, the 
sky had just that colour.” 

“ Below, there !” bawled a voice from 
aloft. 

“ Ay, ay, my man.” 

“ I think I can see a light, sir.” 

“ Where away 1 ” 

“ To the norard, sir, and a point or 
two to the west.” 

“ I’m sure of it now, sir : it’s bright, 
though yellow.” 

“ All right, my lad.” 

“ Hands, shorten sail ! ” 

Merrily went the boatswain’s pipe; 
away aloft went the men. There was 
no patent reefing tackle in those days, 
and, had there been, I doubt whether 
it would havo been used in the Navy. 

“It maybe our friend the enemy,” 
Lieutenant Spencer said to the Captam; 
“and it may not. I’ve just had a run 
up to the maintop, and it is two lights I 
can see. I think, perhaps, sir, Tve 
dined too well.^ 

Captain Dawkins laughed. 

“Well, this light is puzzling. We 
needn’t alter our course, theyll come 
near enough for inspection in an hour, 
at the rate we are going.” 

“Two lights now, sir, are in sight,” 
said the lieutenant. 

“ Ha ! Well, fortune send they may 
be those we seek, and we’ll paint their 
decks as well as yonder sW. I’d put 
the lights out of view if I were you, 
Spencer.” 

“I don’t see the force or logic of 
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that, sir. If they see our lights they’ll 
want to overhaul us, anyhow, if they 
are Frenchmen. If they suddenly lose 
sight of our lights, they may sheer off, 
and we may lose them.’ 

“ Do as you like, Spencer, do as you 
like,” said the good-natured Captain. 
“We are quite prepared for two of 
them, I dare say.” 

“ Two, sir ! ay, for twenty.” 

For well-nigh six weeks—since she 
left Plymouth Sound—had the Blazer 
been cruising north and south to the 
west of Ireland and the Scilly Isles, 
looking for an imaginary French man- 
o’-war that was to prey on our home¬ 
ward-bound merchantmen—for these 
vessels did not, even in these stormy 
days of warfare, all sail under convoy ; 
but never a foe had been seen as yet. 

Every body on board was getting 
sick of it, and only a few of the most 
sanguine of the officers expected that 
the now visible lights would turn out 
much more solid than wills-o’-the-wisp. 

Just two hours after their lights had 
been first sighted, while the moon had 
reached its highest, and was declining 
towards the west, the vessels themselves 
hove well in sight. They must have 
taken the measure of the Blazer too ; 
but, thanks to Lieutenant Spencer’s 
policy, were unable to make her out. She 
movea along so slowly, so unconsciously. 
What could be her game ? 

That these Frenchmen—for French 
they were now made out to be easily 
enough, even in the moonlight—were 
puzzled, was soon evident from the fact 
that they shortened sail. Both English 
and French now sailed along at much 
the same rate, maintaining the same 
distance for fully half an hour.. 

The Blazer was not idle during this 
time. But there was no commotion on 
board. The captain, first lieutenant, 
and the master were holding a council 
of war. It was brief and decided. Not 
much fear and excitement, either, was 
visible in the attitudes or faces of those 
men. 

Let us take a look into the poop 
cabin. Yonder, cocked-hat on head, his 
sword and sword-belt lying beside him, 
and his hands—wonderful to say—in 
his pockets, sits our old friend Captain 
Dawkins. 

In front of the stove stands Spencer, 
talking not, but listening. The rough 
old sea dog of a master—as white as 
snow is his long hair, so he has no 
need of puff or powder—stands bare¬ 
headed at the extreme end of the table, 
both his hands resting thereon, as he 
eagerjy drinks in every word the Cap¬ 
tain says. 

The latter i ^ talking at present, but 
as coolly and cheerfully as if proposing 
a game of cricket. There is a smile on 
his face that is always there when con¬ 
versing on any subject that is of greater 
interest than ordinary, a very pleasant 
and very candid smile it is. He is a 
man of ordinary stature, but well-knit 
and hardy looxing, and wearing his 
uniform in a very free and easy fasliion. 

“ Well, sir,” said the lieutenant at 
last, “ I think you are right. One is a 
fifty-gun frigate, the other a thirty six, 
so our despatches tell us. If well 
handled they ought to blow us out of 
the water. And you think it best to 
fight at once, not to wait for daylight?” 


‘Yes,' said the Captain, decidedly, 
hitting the deck with the end of his 
scabbard. His sword was big enough 
for a giant. “ The moonlight will be our 
friend.” 

As the Captain said this, there seemed 
almost a gleam of mischief in his smile. 
The old master laughed outright. 

“ I know’ what y^ou mean,” he said. 

So ended the council. 

Meanwffiile, all was getting quietly 
ready forward, shot and pow'der was 
handed up and all hands were at 
quarters, the men to their guns, the 
idlers,* and even stewards, assisting the 
powder-boys or the doctors. 

The he^ surgeon, a merry-faced, 
busy little Irishman, kindly disposi- 
tioned and pleasantly spoken, though 
sadly marked with the smallpox, had 
the largest cabin in the ship excepting 
the Captain’s. It was on the lower 
deck, and well aft, wdth no guns in it. 
It was roomy and airy, and capitally 
lighted. 

At this moment, instead of being 
below in the cockpit, he was standing 
in the centre of his cabin, two sick- 
berth stewards wdth him, both Irish, 
like himself. 

“ I’ll do it,” he said. 

“ I would,” said our steward. 

“ So’d I, faith,” said the other. 

“ Well,” said the doctor, “ hang up two 
hammocks here at once; then there’s 
my own cot; place the operation table 
just there. It’ll be capital.” 

“ Fust rate ! ” 

“ And all for the quality ? ” 

“ Certainly,” criedT the little surgeom 
turning sharply round on him. “ Ana 
why not ? Why shou Id wounded officers 
be hauled all the way to the cockpit ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said Tim Daly. 

“No sorr, surfinly not,” said Pat 
O’Regan. 

But big McNab was below, with his 
coat and waistcoat off and his sleeves 
rolled up to the armpits. 

He looked just then, writh his extreme 
muscularity of arm, his broad chest and 
grim, serious face, as like an old w^orld 
gladiator as a doctor in the King’s ser¬ 
vice. 

He had one satisfactory glance at his 
preparations, then a look around at his 
assistants. 

“I see,” he said, “I’ve a few volun¬ 
teers. But volunteer or no volunteer, 
I’ll ding ony man flat that doesna 
do preceesely as I tell him when the 
row begins.” 

The row began by more sail being 
clapped on the Blazer, and by her show¬ 
ing the enemy a clean pair of heels ; if, 
however, the Frenchmen thought she 
was running away, they were much mis¬ 
taken. 

After making a good offing, top spars 
were got down, and there was not a 
vessel in all the Channel fleet could 
clear more speedily for action than 
the bold Blazer. 

Down she came now, with the wind 
with her and the moon behind her, the 
old master himself and two of his best 
hands at the wheel, with more at hand 
in case of accident. 

Down she came to meet the foe, for 
foe they w’ere well-known to be, and 


* Those vrho had no actual fighting duty, such ns 
parser’s clerks, extra servants, etc., were so called, 
and often are to this day.— o. s. 
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almost at the same moment, from the 
Blazer's bows, there rang over the water 
this trumpet tongued hail, 

“What ships are these? We are 
British.” 

And before the French could reply, 
up into the moonlit sky ran 

“ The flag that braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze." 

The port chains rattled, the guns 
were run out, and a cheer rent the sky, 
such as is only bom in British lungs. 

There was a feeble yet defiant one 
from the foremost frigate—the smaller 
of the two. 

“Luff,” cried the Captain, when almost 
close on board of her. 

And luff it was, and never, perhaps, 
in all the war, was a better aimed broad¬ 
side than that which carried away that 
frigate's mizen, shot off the wheel, split 
her poop as if a shell had burst in it, 
and ploughed up her decks. 

As the Blazer wore round, to com¬ 
plete, if possible, the disorganisation 
of the crippled ship, she received the 
broadside of her consort. It was a 
sadly scattered one, but it killed three 
men and wounded five, among whom 
was borne below to the doctor’s cabin, 
with a splinter-gash in the forearm, 
Saxon-faced, curly-haired, six feet high 
Lieutenant Ben Burroughs. 

“ Ha, Ben, my boy,” said the doctor, 
“I’m sorry for you, but there’s a big 
artery cut, lad, and, faith, you’d have 
bled to death if carried all the way to 
the cockpit, as true as I’m telling you.” 

Before she could help herself the 
smaller frigate was raked from the 
bows aft. 

“ Ready, lx)arders!’ cried the Captain. 

The Blazer was now in a position to 
invite the smaller frigate’sbroadside,and 
got it, too. But, like her consort's—now 
bearing up — it was scattered. She 
never fired another. In three minutes 
that grim old master had laid the 
Blazer alongside, and, led by the cap¬ 
tain of marines and another ofiBcer, 
the boarders sprang down on her decks, 
while shots from the British ship tore 
in through her main fighting dect. 

So certain was the Captain of victory 
that he cleared off, leaving his gallant 
men on board that frigate. 

So certain were those thus left on 
IxKird her that victory was theirs, that 
in ten minutes every Frenchman was 
Aor« de cfmhaU wounded, dead, or driven 
below. 

An attempt was then immediately 
made by her captors to put her once 
more in steering trim, out this was 
found to be all but impossible, so poor 
were the preparations the Frenchmen 
had made for any such unforeseen 
accident. 

It was the custom in those days to 
despise the naval power of France. In 
most of our great battles, and in our 
single ship actions as well, we fought 
the foe to disadvantage numerically, as 
regards men and guns also; and seldom 
was it, indeed, that victory did not lean 
to the side of the British ; indeed, the 
greater numbers of the enemy helped 
to enhance that victory, and a fine sight 
it must have been to see a six-and- 
thirty-gun frigate coming into Ply¬ 
mouth Sound in company with a great 
French liner, her prize. 


^me would have blamed the Blazer’s 
oflicers for their strange policy of de 
nuding their ship of at least one-third 
their hands in order to capture the 
smaller frigate. It was a piece of 
splendid audacity, it must be allowed, 
but—well, there is nothing so success¬ 
ful as success. 

Having seen the tactics of the British 
ship as regards her consort, the large 
frigate endeavoured to tight so as not 
to permit the Blazer to either rake or 
board her. The captain of this ship 
preferred an artillery duel h mitrance 
to a close tulzie hand to hand. 

To do him iustice, he fought well and 
pluckily, and for a time successfully, 
the Blazer having many men carri^ 
below, and two guns put out of action. 

I have now to record a deed of dar¬ 
ing on the part of Dick, which greatly 
redounds to his credit. But I must 
premise that many, very many, such 
were done during the deadly struggle 
’twixt England and France, by mid¬ 
shipmen who were little more than lads. 
Although, then, thanks to the tuition of 
old Harry, Dick was w^ell up in the 
duties of the ship even a fortnight after 
he came on board, and in a month’s 
time could fight a gun ; still, as yet no 
regular quarters had been assigned 
him—he was in a manner a supernu¬ 
merary. Lieutenant Spencer well knew 
the boy’s pride and pluck, and had 
meant to station him during this com¬ 
bat, but in the hurry had forgotten. 

“Better go and help the doctor,” 
Peniston had told him. 

“ I feel,” said Dick, laughing, “ like a 
fellow in a dance who hasn’t a partner, 
but I won’t help the doctor, I’d be sick. 
No, bother it all, I’ll help the powder- 
monkeys.” 

So he did, denuding himself of his 
upper garments in true sailor fashion. 
As the battle went on, he got begrimed 
with smoke and dirt, and no one could 
have told him from one cff the ship’s 
boys. 

But when he saw a gun lie idle, he 
saw at the same time his chance. 

It was a gun near the bows, and one 
he had been helping to serve. He 
rushed into the sick bay. 

“ Volunteers wanted ! ” he sang out. 
“ Any sick tit to fight ? Hullo ! you 
fellows with coughs and colds; turn 
out, a sweat will do you good.” 

He soon had enough ; and there was 
not a gun ir all the ship better manned 
and raanag i than Dick’s during the 
remainder ot die action. 

The Blazer could sail closer to the 
wind than the Frenchman, and so 
bothered her considerably. In her con¬ 
fusion she forgot her old consort, and 
received such a telling broadside that 
for a time she seemed staggered. 

In a minute the Blazer took the ad¬ 
vantage, and swooped down on her. 
Tlie master himself laid her alongside. 
Then came the terrible tulzie. 

The very war-cry of our lads, as they 
leapt like tigers on their prey^ must 
have paralysed the foe. The principal 
charge was led by the third and fourth 
lieutenants and officers of marines. 

Where was Spencer ? Not far away. 
During the action, each time he was 
near enough to.see, he noticed the brave 
form of the young and gallant French 
captain. 


“That fellow,” he said to himself, 
“will never be taken alive. But I 
mean to try.” 

Behold Spencer now, then, fighting 
his way aft, backed and tianked by six 
picked men. 

Two fall before he reaches the poop. 

The French crew, amidst the clashing 
of cutlass and sword, amidst piercing 
cries and wild hurrahs! amidst the 
ringing sound of pistol and death- 
dealing thuds of pikes, are being driven 
forward and below, when Spencer sees 
the captain make a dash for the after¬ 
companion. 

Wm he trying to escape ? 

Nay, Spencer knew better than that, 
^ew that the pistol he grasped in his 
right hand he meant to fire into the 
magazine. 

But Spencer followed like hound 
after hare. It was indeed a race for 
life. The Frenchman had nearly gained 
the foot of the second and last ladder 
when Spencer was at the top. There 
was but one thing to do now, and our 
lieutenant did it: he caught the comb¬ 
ing of the hatch and swung himself 
bodily down on top of the captain. 

Both lay in a heap, just as they fell, 
stunned and still and bleeding. 

(To be contimted .) 
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The Emperor Frederick’s Favourite 
Hymn. 

Under the above heading the music-shops in 
Berlin are exhibiting a hymn set to music by Robert 
Radeeke. Tlie words are by Ernest von Willich, the 
only son of Ehrenfried von Willich, composed at 
twelve years of age, when the boy lay on the l)e<i 
from which he never rose again. The hymn, and 
the tune to which it is set, pleased the present 
Emperor so much that he often ordered it to be sung, 
and so it has got to be accepted as his favourite. In 
as close a translation as possible the hymn runs as 
follows 

When the Lord me sorrow sends, 

Let me bear it patiently. 

Lifting up the heart in prayer, 
Comfort He wll not deny. 

Therefore let there come what will, 

In the Lord my heart is still. 

Though the heart is often weak, 

In despair and all forlorn, 

"When in days of utmost pain, 

Not a day of joy will dawn ; 

Tell it; Let there come what will. 

In the Lord all pain is still. 

So I pray, O Lord my God, 

That my faith and hope may stand. 
Then no care I know, nor need, 
Guided ever by Thy hand. 

Therefore let there come what will. 

In the Lord my heart is still. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 

A Stafford correspondent writes: “ The B. 0. P. i» 
now in its tenth volume. I have been a subscriber 
from the first, and wish to express my hearty admi¬ 
ration. Many a happy hour have I spent in reading 
its interesting pages, and I hope to enjoy many more 
in the same way ; for, although I am getting rather 
an • old boy ’ now, the B. O. P. brings back to mind 
the merriest time in our life—i.«., school-days—and 
I should be lost without my oM friend if I were to 
discontinue it. My B. O. P.’s makes a pretty row. I 
take them in in numbers, and have them bound with 
Christmas and Summer numbers, half-calf (which 
costs more than the paper itself 0- f have nine of 
these, all alike and clean : and, to say the least, am 
proud of them, as I know they are as good inside aa 
out." 
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OUR pony is round at the 
I door, sir ! ” 

I Wlien this announcement 
I is made you should be quite 
fj rea<ly, and, without any 
hurry or flurry, go out to 
the iK)nv, and pat liiiii, and 
talk to liim. 

There is an old saying 
that politeness costs nothing, 
an<l IS the oil that makes life 
run smoothly. Say good morning to the 
groom and the pony, and walk round the 
pony, feel his legs, notice his feet, and look 
to the condition of your bridle and saddle. 
By doing so you lise fifty per cent in the 
■estimation of the groom, a by no means 
unimiK)rtant consideration. Tlie pony ap¬ 
preciates the little attention, and you start 
for your morning’s ride on thoroughly good 
terms with every one. 

The way not to go al)out it is to keep 
the pony w’aiting at the d(>or whilst you 
finish dressing. He gets cold waiting ; his 
coat goes dull and begins to stare ; the 
gravel gets kicked up, much to the indig¬ 
nation of the gardener, who vents his rage 
on the groom, who, losing all jmtience, im¬ 
parts his hasty temper to the pony. 

At last you arrive, all liurry and scurry, 
with one legging all twisted, most probably. 
There is no time to look round the pony, so 


COLTISH CHBONICLES; 

OR, THE BOY’S OWN PONY. 
By Cuthbert Bradley. 

CHAPTER VI. 

I you just jump on his back as if he had no 
more fine feelings than a bicycle has. 

He is cold and very fresh, so, resenting 
this treatment, he squeals, arches his back, 
and the next minute you measure your 
length on the gravel. 

A flying start is bad form, except in a 
Pony V. Bicycle Match, at a place like the 
I Agricultural .Hall, Islington. A pony 
should 1)6 taught to stand quite still wliilst 
the rider mounts, and not nmve until the 
I signal is given to start. If a groom is 
' there, he will hold the pony’s head and pull 
the right stirrup leather, when the weight 
1 is on the left one in the act of mounting. 

To mount, stand with the left shoulder 
I against the pony’s left shoulder. With the 
left hand draw the reins up to the length 
you intend to hold them, just feeling the 
rKiny’s mouth, and seize a 'ock of his mane. 
Next place the left foot in the stirrup, 

I sprin/T with the right oft* the ground, the 
right liand on the cantle of the saddle. The 
I right le^ is thrown over the l)ack of the 
i pony, whilst the right hand leaves its hold, 

; and the body falls into its natural position 
in the saddle, the right foot finding the 
I stirrup. To dismount, reverse the process 
' of mounting exactly. 

The control of the pony is eirected by the 
reins, heels, voice, and whip, variously 
I used, according to his disposition and temper. 


A sluggish pony, that wdll not walk up to 
his bit, should be gently persuaded by a tap 
from the whip down the shoulder and a kick 
from the heels, or he will become so idle 
that he will stumble and fall. 

“ The hands ” are the very soul of riding, 
just as expression is the soul of music ; the 
hands must never be idle w'hilst the pony is 
moving; they must be light, firm, and 
never inactive. Do not attempt a heavy- 
handed pulling-match with the pony, l)e- 
cause you will at once strike a note of dis¬ 
cord, and the pony being much stronger 
than his rider, you look so very foolish. 

Ladies accomplished in the art of riding 
will often restrain an impetuous horse much 
more efifectually than a man can, because 
they have better hands, showing that it is 
not a matter of mere strength. 

The young rider at the earliest age should 
be taught hrst to examine the girths and 
bridle liefore mounting. Know' how things 
w ork ! notice in w hich link the curb-chain 
is hooked, and how the throat-strap is 
lashed. Find out whether the girths are 
tight enough, or whether they w'ill w'ant 
taking up a couple of holes after the first 
mile. Lnderstanding these little arrange¬ 
ments will add to the safety and comfort of 
the rider, and make him secure from clumsy 
servants’ mistakes. For supposing you put 
up at a friend’s house, and your friend’s 



Trotting. 
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ffardener puts the bridle on again for you. 
l*erhaps he puts the curb-chain three links 
too light, an<l the throat-strap two holes too 
l()oae. If you know nothing aljout these 
little arrangements, and haopen to pull 
your curb-rein a hit sharp, tne i>ony from 
])ain to Ills sensitive mouth might stop 
short, and i)erha[)s you, knowing nothing 
was the matter, and not prepared for this, 
gracefully do a voluntary over his head. 
So look to your bridle and .saddle before 
mounting. 

Possibly at starting the pony may ]>e 
brimfull of soirits and play up a bit, "just 
til) up and (town like the ponies on the 
Elgin marbles. All you have to do is to 
take a good grip of the saddle with the 
knees, Udancing your body like the horse¬ 
man of the Elgin marbles. Take the reins 
in both hands, but on no account pull at 
them or jerk his mouth, or he may resent 
such treatment and turn awkward. 

Feel his mouth gently but firmly, give 
and take, but do not let him gain on the 
hand ; if he should he inclined to, take a 
steady null and stop him. 

But ne will not; talk to him, tell him 
that you are in good spirits yourself, and 
are not the least little bit frightened at his 
play. Why ! you yourself, when start¬ 
ing out of the house to go to the stable 
this morning, did a hop, skip, and jump 
l)efore you could settle down to walk across 
the yaul to the stable. The i>ony is in just 
the same frame of mind ; he is glad to l>e 
out of doors, and before he has gone twenty 
yards he will blow his nose anti walk away 
gaily until you give him the signal to trot. 

He must be a very yxior nervous horse¬ 
man who is frightened at buoyancy of 
spirits. But if the rider is not nervously 
inclined how delightful it is to feel a bit of 
life under him ; your own spirits rise like 
mercury. If you want to appreciate this, 
try the other e.xtreme, and start out on a 
8j>avined donkey that can hardly hobble 
until it gets warm. 

Having i>ersuaded the i)ony to settle 


vive for the unexjiected ; be ready to grip should be on the iron of the stirrup, do not 
again like grim death at a moments notice. i ram the fool home rig!.^ up to the insteji. 

Hold your reins now in the left hand, and ' Street Araln* are womlerfully <iuick at 
if you meet any vehicle or horseman re- | detecting a good horseman from a bad one,, 
member the rule of the road, “ Keep to the j and if the rider looks hot, nervous, and un- 



The Flying Start.—Amusing but undignified. 


left and you are sure to be right.” If you j comfortable, jobbing his pony in the mouth 
overtake a vehicle and want to pass it do in a nervous frenzy, do not l)e surprised to 
so on the right side. j hear an urchin sing out “ Hi, mister, get 

The tirst plate-glass shop window you ! inside and pull the blinds down ! ” 
come to get a sight of yourself in it as you , But you, of course, have taken trouble 
I pass. Do you think you look dignified", or i to ride to rules, and so do not make an ex- 
do you loolc ridiculous on horseback ? Peo- hibition of yourself, and hear the street 
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down and walk, now' you can relinquish pie generally look the one of the two ex- Arabs, as you pa.ss, say, “ My eye. Bilk 

the vice-like grip of the saddle with the tremes. KememlKjr not to jmke forward ain’t that a pretty little ’oss ! ” The pony 

knees, for you will find tliat it tires the towards the ])ony’s ears and look at that has found out that you intend to ride in 

muscles of the thighs. But be on the qui stirrup. When walking the ball of the foot good f<»rm, and he is proud to oarry you^ 
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and bends hiniself splendidly to your light 
touch. To crown 'Miss Lucy, the 
prettiest girl in the county, catches sight of 
you, and thinking that you look very nice 
this morning, she gives an opportunity to 
bow to her. 

Now that you have got clear of the town, 
trot along, but avoid loose stones, and ♦jet 
by the side of the road if you can. In order 
to start the pony to trot, hold the snaffle- 
rein firmly in both hands, and do not let 
them slip an inch whilst the i>ony is trot- , 
ting, taking care not to jerk his mouth. 
Pun the pony’s head slightly to the left, 
and this will make him I^ul with the right 


S ussex will have the same programme in 
1888 as last year, when they beat Kent 
and Gloucestershire at Brighton, and drew 
only two matches out of the twelve. Disap¬ 
pointing as were the results, Sussex played 
a capital game all through the season, and 
had in every way a first-class team. In 
Quaife a professional batsman came to the 
front, whose play wjis modelled a little too 
much on the leggy Nottingham style, but 
who made a reputation as one of the best 
men of the year. He headed the county 
averages with 32, Mr. New’ham, of Ard- 
ingly fame, coming next with 29. Though 
Sussex is not likely to be champion county 
of 1888, it is a dangerous outsider, capable 
of playing up in extraordinary form when 
least expected. The Oval match is fixed 
for the 26th of July, the Australian match 
being arranged to teke place a week before 
at Brighton. 

York.shire has the most hardworking of 
county teams, and every year gets through 
the longest of county programmes. In 
1887 sixteen first-class county matches were 
playe<l and only three were lost, but then 
only six w’ere won. Luck has been against 
Yorkshire for several years now’, match 
after match being drawn wdien a few' 
minutes more would have given victory. 
Perhaps now that county matches are to 
begin at noon on the first day, ami 11 sharp ! 
on the following days, the Vorkshire draws I 
may Ije less frequent. It is in bowding, ! 
strange to say, that the Yorkshiremen are 
weak ; in batting they are as strong as : 
any team, and in wicket-keeping they are 
strongest of all. Never had “ keeper’’such : 
a success as Hunter in 1887. He stumj^ed 
6 and caught 42 ! The feature of the sea- , 
son in the scoring w’ay was the Bradford 
match against Lancashire, in which Ulyett 
got 67, Hall 160, Lee 165, and the Hon. M. ; 
B. Hawke 58—the gross total Ijeing 590. ! 
Ulyett headed the Ijatting averages with i 
48, Hall coming next wdth 47, the rest of I 
the team ranking l)ehind Lee, who had 29. 
Yorkshire will 1^ at the Oval on the 7th of 
June, and at Lord’s on the Queen’s birth¬ 
day. The county cricket season of 1888 
will end on August 27th. 

So great was the interest taken in county 
cricket last year, that but little attention 
was paid to the other first-class matches. 
The delayers beat the Gentlemen in both 
matches. Never were the j)layer8 stronger 
than now*. The team in Ixjth "matches con- 
sisted of Shrew'sbury, Ulyett, Gunn, Read, 
Barnes, Bate.s, Flowers, Briggs, Peel, 
Lohmaiin, and Sherwin — a combination 
without a weak Knk in it. The Gentlemen 
were nowhere. In the Oval match they 
were beaten by an inning and 16 runs ; 
and in the Lord’s match tney were l>eaten 
by an innings and 123 runs. In the Lortl’s 
match Shrewsbury made 111, the first time 


fore leg, and he will look to you to hold him ■ 
to that pace. Rise in the 8tirru])s from the I 
ball of the foot, not to show the seat, but 
to ease yourself and the pony with the least ’ 
possible* daylight between the seat-hones 
and the saddle. Be correct without being 
rigid, eiwy wdthout l>eiug slovenly, upright, 
not poking towards the pony’s ears. 

If YOU try to trot w ith the stirrup-leathers 
too 8 * 11011 . you w'ill turn your toes out, have 
no grip with the knees, bump straight up 
and down twdee when once would have 
done, and bring all your weight down on i 
the pony’s back each time like an hydraulic 
battering-ram. People will laugh at you, I 


GEICEET SEASONS OF 1887 AND 

P-4RT III. 

a professional has got into three figures in 
this match at Lord\ since 1872. In 1886, it 
will be remembered, Shrew'sbury made 127 
at the Oval match. 

This year Gentlemen and Players at the 
Oval is fixed for the 5th of July, the Lord’s 
match following on the 9th. Another fix¬ 
ture that W'ill cause a good deal of interest 
is that of England against Australia at 
Lord’s on July 16th, as w ill also the return 
; at the Oval on August 13th. Oxford and 
Cambridge is fixeci for the 2nd of July ; 
last year Oxford w'on by seven w’ickets, the 
match being noticeable for a score of 103 
not out made for Candiridge by Mr. Craw’- 
ley, and one of 100 made for Oxford 
by Lord Geor^ Scott, wdio only secured a 
place in the emven through an accident to 
the first choice. 

In 1887, when all the world w'ent jubilee- 
ing, cricket was not left out in the cold. It 
had, in fact, a double jubilee, for just a 
hundred years before the M.C.C. had been 
founded. * In celebration of the important 
centenary there was the usual banquet 
without w hich no centenary w'ould be com¬ 
plete, and tw'o extra first-class matches 
were played at Lord’s. The first was M.C.C. 
against ^England, which w'ent in favour of 
England to the tune of a win by an innings 
and 117 runs. The second w’as a veterans’ 
match between members of the M.C.C. 
over forty and under forty—the Pavilion 
Fathei's against the Boys in fact. The 
result w'as a draw. 

Coming to the individual j^erformances 
we find at the head of the averages in 
all first-class matches Dr. W. G. Grace, 
whose record gave 2,062 runs during 1887 
for 54*10 mns i>er inning. Second on the 
list comes Mr. A. J. Webbe w'ith 1,244 
runs at 47*22 per wicket. Third on the 
list is Mr. \V. W. Read w'ith 47*17 on 1615 
runs. Fourth is Mr. K. J. Key with 43*7 on 
1,684 runs ; and fifth is another Surrey 
star, Mr. W. E. Roller, wdth an avemge of 
40. Next to the 40’s come three 34*8 held by 
Messrs. W. C. Bridgeman, F. Thomas, and 
A. J. Thornton. Then come Lancashire’s 
Mr. Eccles with 33, Surrey’s Mr. Shuter 
with 32, and Cambridge’s Mr. Crawley 
W'ith 30. Among the 29’s are Mr. S. W. 
Scott, late of the Australians and now' of 
Middlesex, and the old Ardingly crack Mr. 
W. New'hani; and among the i^’s are the 
veteran Mr. A. N. Hornby, Mr. Stoddart 
of long score fame, an<l Messrs. L. Wilson 
and Ka.shleigh of the Kent team. 

Among the Professionals Shrewsbury is 
top of the tree, w ith 1,653 runs at 78*15 per 
innings, this being more than double that 
of any of his followers. Hall and Ulyett, 
both of Yorkshire, come next, each with 38, 
Hall on a total of 1,240 and Ulyett on a 
total of 1,487. Robinson and Gunn have each 
an average of 35, Barnes one of 33, Quaife 


your groom will grumble, and the pony will 
be laid up with a sore back. Rise in good 
time W'ith the pony, or you will look as bad 
as two f>eople waltzing out of time, and feel 
just as uncomfortable, bobbing about like a 
cork in a choppy sea, and the pony will 
break into a canter. A wny trotting fast 
should be stopped slowly by gradually 
shortening the reins, sitting aown in the 
saddle, and speaking to him; he w'ill un¬ 
derstand you. Avoid hammering along the 
hard hi"h road, because the w'eight on the 
pony’s back and the hard giound w'ill 
cause inflammation of the joints, resulting 
in lameness. 

(7o be continued.) 
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one of 31, Sugg and Lee have each 29, 
Briggs has 28, and Lohmann 25. 

Briggs and Lohmann were the busiest 
and best l)owlei*s of 1887, but neither had a 
particularly low average, Lohmann’s being 
154 wickets for 15*94, Briggs’s being 114 for 
17. Watson took 100 wickets at 14*^ runs 
apiece, Attewell took 89 for 13*81, Wootton 
100 for 18*92. Others w'e need not mention; 
the lowest average of the year was Surrey 
Jones’s 24 wickets for 11 *18". The amateur 
bow'lere were simply nowhere on the diy 
ground. The best average was Mr. Nei)eana 
60 wickets for 18*11 ; all the others w’ere 
over 20, the most noticeable being Dr. W. 
G. Grace’s 97 wickets for 21. This was 
more than double the number of wickets 
taken by any other bowler barring Mr. 
N^ean. 

•Coming to the big scores, we find that in 
1887 about three dozen over 200 were liit in 
matches of all classes. The bm^est indi¬ 
vidual score of the year w'as Mi*. F. M. 
Atkins’s 364 for Mote Park against Shom- 
cliffe Camp. Mr. A. E. St<xldart, that 
I great puni.sher of poor bowling, was four 
1 times over the 200, making 275 for Hamp- 
I stead against London Scottish, 238 for 
i Hampstead against Willesden, 230 for 
Hampstead against Old Finchleians, and 
205 for Hami>3tead against Ne’er-do-w'eels. 
What his Club average was like may be 
guessed. Another big scorer of the year 
was £. J. Diver, who put together 312,213, 
and 200, all for the Cambrid^ Victoria. 

Si.K scores over the 200 w’as obtained in a 
first-class match, and 63 over the 100. The 
double centenarians were Mr. K. J. Key, 
W'ith 281 for Oxford against Middlesex ; he 
also obtained 179 for Surrey against Kent. 
Shrew’sbury, with 267 for Notts against 
Middlesex"; he also obtained 152 for Eng¬ 
land against M.C.C. and Ground ; 135 for 
Notts against Sussex; 130for Notts against 
f Lancashire ; 119 for Notts against Gloucea- 
' tershire ; 111 for Players against Gentle- 
; men ; and 101 for Notts again.st Surrey. 

I Mr. W. W. Read, who appeared tw’ice in 
I the list, once with 247 for Surrey against 
' Lancashire, and once w’ith 244 for Surrey 
against Cambridge ; and to him w*ere also 
I due 145 for Surrey against Derbyshire, 118 
for Surrey against Oxford, and 100 for 
I Surrey against Kent. Mr. A. J. Webbe, 
with 243 for Middlesex a^nst Yorkshire ; 
he also obtained 126 for 1 Zingari a^inst 
Gentlemen ; and Gunn, with 205 for Notts 
against Sussex. 

Among the scorers of over the century in 
first-class matches w’ere Louis Hall, four 
times, Barnes three times, Ulyett three 
times. Dr. W. G. Grace had six scores of 
more than a hundred in first-class matches 
last year. Altogether it was a great sea¬ 
son for runs, a season of level excellence 
that w*e are not likely to improve upon for 
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sometime; 1888 will be busier, and with 
fewer chances for the dawdler. The altera¬ 
tion in I^aw XIII, adopting five balls to the 
over instead of four, will save time, and 
make matches shorter. The revised version 
of Law XIV, allowing the bowler to change 
ends as often as he pleases, providing he does 


not bowl two overs in succession, will cut 
the scores down con.siderably. And new Law 
Liv% that “ on the last day of a match either 
side may at any time declare their innings 
closed,” will put a stopper on the farcical 
throwing away of wickets that has provoked 
such ill-feeling during the last two seasons. 


THE COLOXTRS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

By W. J. Gordon, 

Author of **The National Armt," ‘'Standards of Old England" etc. 


PART V. 


A nd now we have reached the combina¬ 
tions to which so much objection was 
made when our new' territorial system w'as 
ifltrodnced. Hitherto both battalions of a 
regiment have been the two battalions of 
the old regiment. With the Cameronians 
we begin the series in which tlie old single- 
battalion regiment has been linked with 
one farther on in the list, and combined 
with it in its honours and badges, very 
much to the advantage of the less distin¬ 
guished of the tw'o. A good deal might be 
made of this, kut it is best in these notes to 
let bygones be bygones. 

The present Cameronians, then, are the old 
26th Cameronians and the old 90th. They are 
now a rifle regiment—the “ Scottish Rifles” 
—and consequently have no colours; and, 
like all rifle regiments, by the way, they 
are armed w ith the sw'ord-bayonet instead 
of the familiar rapier-pointed weapon. 
Tliey are the representatives of the heroes 
of Old Mortality, the men who bore “ the 
bluidy banner” w'ith “no quarter” on it, 
and were not unnaturally severely handled 
by Claverhouse in consequence. There is 
no doubt about this banner now', for the old 
flag has been found and pictured in Ross’s 
“ Sottish Colours. ” The original regiment 
was under the command of the Earl of 
Angus, whence the “mullet” now' worn as 
a badge. The old 90th w'as raised by 
Graham of Balgow'an, and was first under 
fire at Alexandria. In the long list of com¬ 
bination honours the names new' to us are 
Mandora—Craddock’s defeat of the French 
under Lanusse in 1801—and Guadaloupe. 

The Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers are a 
combination of the Inniskillings, who date 
from the defence of the Orange tow’n in 
1691, and the old 108th. Their colours dis¬ 
play the castle of Inniskilling with a fl^ 
on the top. Inniskilling Castle, heraldic- 
ally, has two tow'ers, w’hile Edinburgh has 
three, and neither is in the least like the 
real thing. Besides the castle, the colours 
show the Sphinx and the white horse. The 
Gloucestershire are the representatives of 
the old 28th—“the Slashers”—and the 
^Ist. Th3 colours bear the Sphinx, in 
memory of the 28th at Alexandria, w'here 
the old regiment also w’on the strange right 
of w'earing its number on the back and 
front of its head-gear for a remarkable 
<lefeat of a French attack. The regiment 
was draw'n up in double rank in the old 
style, when, as it was being attacked in 
front, the French cavalry suddenly charged 
it from behind. “ Rear rank right about 
face!” roared the colonel, and back to back 
litood the Slashere, and settled the French 
^h side of them. A tough lot were these 
1^8! We might fill a chapter with their 
■dwds, but in this concentrated essence of 
history every inch is valuable. 

The Worcestershire is made up of the old 
^h and 36th. Their badge is the silver 
hon, tod their motto, like that of the North¬ 
umbrians, is “Firm.” The star on the 


pouch W'as a special distinction for long 
service in the field. The 36th w'ere at one 
time “The Saucy Greens.” The old 30th, 
31st, and 32nd began life as Marines in 
1702. The 30th phis the 59t.h now' form 
the East Lancashire Regiment, which on 
its coloiii-s displays Java, for Auchmuty’s 
cax>ture in 1811 ; Canton, for Straubenzee’s 
capture in 18o8; and Ahmed Khel, for 
Donald Stewart’s Afghan victory in 1878. 
The 30th are the triide X’s—a jo*ke on the 
same lines as Calvert’s Entire. The 31st 
plus the 70th form the East Surrey Regi¬ 
ment, bearing, as the first honours on its 
coloure, Dettingen, where George II. mis¬ 
took the 31st for the Buffs, and, in conse¬ 
quence, caused them to be nicknamed “the 
Young Buffs.” Their badge is Guildford 
Castle. The 32nd plus the 46th are now 
the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantrv, 
with “ One and all” and the ten gold balls 
—fifteen balls one and all in some versions 
—and a turreted archw ay and a couple of 
red feathers, as motto and Iwulges. The 46th 
got its nickname of “ The Lacediemonians ” 
from its commander lecturing them ou the 
conduct of Leonidas at Thermoiiylm while 
the shot and shell were flying around and 
I making havoc of their ranks. The study 
of Greek history' under difficulties ! 

The 33rd, the Duke of Wellington’s 
Regiment, is now' combined with the 76th, 
know'n of yore as “The Seven and Six- 
pennies,” or, “The Pigs,” from the elephant 
on the colours won at Lesw’arree, and is re¬ 
cruited in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

I It bears the old distinction of the crest 
' and motto of the Iron Duke, who in it 
j obtained his colonelcy. The motto is, “ Vir- 
tutis fortiina comes,” or suppose we say, 
“Luck, the friend of pluck.'’ Its honour 
roll ranges fi*om Dettingen to Abyssinia. 

The Border Re^ment is the old 34th and 
55th combined. The colours bear a laurel 
wreath and a green dragon, the dragon 
being the regimental batlge. The laurel 
wreath is in memory of the war in which 
the 34th covered the retr^t at Fontenoy ; 
and the peculiar thread iu the drummer’s 
lace is in commemoration of the same gal¬ 
lant feat of arms. In the honour roll stands 
Arroyo dos Molinos, where, in 1811, the old 
regiment won the right to w'ear the red- 
and-white ix>miK)n, to record that it, the 
34th of the British Line, there met the 
34th of the French Line, shivered it into 
fragments, and captured its drums and 
drum-major’s staff, w'hich were used by 
them for many years afterwards in the 
regiment—the number, “34,” fitting in so 
conveniently. No other regiment has 
Arroyo on its colours. The Royal Sussex 
is the old 35th plus the 107th. The ^th 
were the “ Orange lilies,” now their facings 
are blue. They w'ere in America under 
Wolfe, and fought at Quel)ec, in 1759, and 
they W'ere also at Maida, and in these later 
days at Abu Klea. 

(To te continued.) 
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i^an 0hethoarh! 

By Robert Richardson, b.a. 

(See Coloured Plate with Monthly Part.) 

W E had sailed the seas from North to 
South, 

And from South to North again ; 

From Plymouth’s breezy harbour mouth 
To the sunny Austral main. 

From England’s chalk to Sydney’s chfis. 

We had spanned the great world round; 
And now once more, the white waves o’er, 
Hurrah ! we were homeward bound ! 

We had had fair weather from the start. 
The trade-w'inds from the Line; 

And the stalwart skipper was blithe of 
heart, 

And his speech was frank and fine. 

Not one mishap to mar the trip. 

Not a fault our course to check; 

And the skipper praised the stout old ship. 
As he walked the quarter-deck. 

But w'hen in the dreaded “ Bay ” once 
more 

Our good luck changed at last; 

The w'ind blew' hard upon the shore, 

And wildly shrieked the blast. 

When high above the blackening gale, 

A cry rose sharp and shrill. 

That turned each sunburnt cheek foam- 
imle. 

And made each heart stand still. 

“ Man overboard ! ” the cry mug out— 
Twice has that word of icar, 

Of sudden terror and boding doubt. 

Rung on my startled ear. 

“ Man overboard ! who is it ? how ? ” 

For questioning little space— 

The lifeboats loose from tho davits, and 
now 

Each man is in his place. 

Now w'e know W'ho’s missing, what life’s 
to save. 

The name’s on every lip 
Will Westw'ood, the quartermaster brave. 
The smartest hand in the sliip. 

The bo’sun has fixed his seaman’s eye 
On a tiny speck, yet dark, 

’Mid the churning surge, and the rowers 
urge 

Straight for that wavering mark. 

Through the heaving swell, and the blind¬ 
ing gale, 

’Tis, I trow', an up-hill task ; 

We w'atch the boat w'ith faces pale; 

“ Can he last till they reach?” we ask. 
Yes, they’ve seized the fainting form that 
clings 

To the buoy with ebbing grip ; 

A cheer o’er the wride wild water rings, 

As the lifeboat haUs the ship. 

A rough, plain sailor—but one who went 
To the edge of death—he saw 
His duty only—on that intent, 

He knew no other law. [Dropped 
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Dropped from the yard-arm, straight and 
plumb, 

To the wild, black gulf below ! 

Ilecause, tlmugh his arms were stiff and 
numb. 

The roi>e he’d not let go. 

Hut the Father who watches a sparrow’s 
fall. 

Saw' the fall of Will Westw’ood too ; 

And lifted him straight from Death’s dark 
gate, 

And—boys, this tale is true ! 


J. and W. T. Pierce, authors of two 
works on problems, have in the press a 
work w'liich “ w ill comprise an exhaustive ; 
analysis of the new' variation of the Vienna | 
Game, called Pierce Gambit, w'ith illustra- I 
tive games ; together w ith articles on chess, 
and a selection of original problems.” Price 
to subscril)ers, 2s. 6f/., or six copies for 12^. 
After publication the price will be 3jf. 6^/. 
Address: J. Pierce, Langley House, Dork¬ 
ing, Surrey. I 

A. W.— Problem No. 195 : R to Q 4 or 
to Q B sq. is prevented by Q x P ; and B to 


Kt 8 must not \ye defended by R to R 2, 
but by B to R 4. 

A. W. C. H.—Notice 1, Q—K 6 mate. 

W. R. H.—A double problem, in w'hich 
either side mates in two moves, is very' 
interesting, but yours is too easy. A prob¬ 
lem, especially a two-mover, should, as a 
rule, not begin w’ith a check. 

D. S. M.—Some of the moves are fairly 
well played. 

J. S.—Both Kts in No. 199 are required, 
the one against the B, the other against 
1 , K—Kt 5. 


(Eorrtspottbtnce 


CHESS. 

Continued from page 4»1.) 

Problem No. 203. 

By H F. L. Meyek. 


BLACK 



This presents a combination of the four 
Knights in a fourfold manner. 

Problem No. 204. 

By G. Harris, of Dublin. 

White, K-Q Kt 8; Q-Q Kt 4; B-Q 
Kt sq. ; Kt—Q B 4 ; P—K Kt 5. Black, 
K_Q 4 ; Ps—K 4, K 6, K B 4, and K B 6. 
White mates in tw'o moves. 

Problem No. 205. 

By J. R. Cotter. 

White, K—K R sq. ; Q—K sq. ; R—Q 
Kt 6 ; Bs—Q R 2 and K R 8; Kts—Q .3 
and K Kt 7- Black, K—Q 5 ; Ps—Q B 4, 
Q B 6, Q 2, K 4 and K 6. White mates in 
two moves. 

To Chess Correspondents. 

J. A. Miles, of Norwich, author of excel¬ 
lent works on chess problems, is preparing 
for publication a small collection of self- 
inate problems, by himself and other com- 
>>o.sers, w hich w'ill contain over .seventy of 
the finest on large diagraniH, and the title 
will Ije “Chess Stars, a Galaxy of Self- 
Mates. ” Price to subscribers, 2*\ i)er copy, 
post free. 


E. P. E.—You will find a full list of authorities on 
the different periods of English history in Cassell’s 
“ Dictionary of English History,” now publishing 
at the rate of sixpence a month. 

O. E. C.—A flagship always has more officers than 
another ship, owing to the admiral's stalT being on 
board. It does not afford a fair criterion. How- 
ever, here is the list for the Nelson—admiral, flag- 
lieutenaiit, secretary, two clerks, captain, com¬ 
mander, eight lieutenants, staff-commander, cap¬ 
tain Marine Artillery, lieutenant Murine Artillery, 
chaplain, fleet-surgeon, paymaster, chief-engineer, 
sn)>-lieutenant, two surgeons, two assistant-pay¬ 
masters, three engineers, two assistant-engineers, 
three gunners, boatswain, carpenter, nine mid¬ 
shipmen, and a clerk. 

C. J. H. (Hereford.)--For full information as to 
“skinning and stuffing birds and animals,” read 
our recent articles on “Practical Taxidermy.” 

lONARA.— All that was meant was that it is generally 
quite useless for amateur verse-writers to trouble 
editors (who are often nearly overwhelmed with 
utterly useless “iwetry”) with their immature 
rwluctlons. If your rhymes have real merit, send 
y all means—but keep copies. 

A New Subscriber (Winnipeg).—The earlier vo¬ 
lumes are now out of print The later ones (i.e., 
Vols. v. to IX.) would cost the published price plus 
postage. 

W. H. H.—We cat! neither purchase back numbers 
ourselves, nor negotiate their sale with others. 

Lancashire.— Will probably reprint the articles you 
mention, but cannot say when. 

G. Y.—The part containing our articles on cardboard 
mr^els (November, 1882) may still be had. 

A. W. R—We have already given two splendid 
coloured plates of parrots, with full details as to 
treatment, etc. Refer back. 

R. B. (Kent.)—The articles you mention will all be 
included in our “Boy's Own Boukshelf" volumes. 

TELEPUONiiS.— Out of print. 


Would-be Painter.—W e have already given some 
articles on drawing, and hope shortly to give a 
series of illustrate papers on sketching from 
nature. 

Unionist.- At present we cannot think of starting 
any other fund, as we want all the strength of our 
readers to be thrown into the “ Boy's Own ” (Gor¬ 
don Memorial) Home of Rest. 

P. V'. B. (W^innipeg.)-Of no special merit. 

A. K.—Unfortunately, in tlie absence of an inter¬ 
national copyright law. we are unable to prevent 
the American papers pirating stories and pictures 
from the B. O. P. 

Lover of Canaries.— We may have a paper on 
Mule Breeding next season. It is a lengthy sub¬ 
ject to treat here. 

Reader (Rabbits).-1. Most fattening foods—cereals. 

2. Any large breed or cross-breeds—perhaps Pata¬ 
gonians—would suit your purpose. 

FiuxiOY.- Tree frogs; now is as good as anytime. 
Most bird-shops or naturalists keep them. 

A. Ford. — The genera of macro-lepidoptera most 
apt to become “greasy” are Hepialus, Cf>ssru, 
Zeuzera, Leucania, Nonagria, Ooriyna, and Sestia. 
Micro-lepidoptera are less addicted to this dis¬ 
agreeable propensity. 

YouNO Beginner. — Read answer to Lover of 
Canaries. Cock—a canary. 

Beginner. — l. No, not when in kindle. 2. No 
change ; only give better food, bedding, and mash. 

3. Till they get too frisky. 

A. E. G. and A. Clark.—S ee a surgeon; all inter¬ 
ference by yourself is dangeroua 

A Sufferer.-Y our blood is thin. Get up an appe¬ 
tite by outdoor exercise, and live well. 

Chuzzlkwit and Co. — 1. For Homers fresh tick 
beans, tares, and grains generally—no hemp or 
rice; you do not want to fatten. 2. Only a short 
distance at first—say a quarter of a mile. 3. No 
certainty. 



Oh my I you do want combing ! 
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*' A well-aimed bullet caused the monster to turn over on Its back.’* 
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Joe; nor was it the old hunter alone 
who had shown his sympathy for their 
loss ; the whole of the mining commu¬ 
nity had displayed the deepest indig¬ 
nation at tho treacherous attack upon 
James Sedgwick’s cabL:. 

For two whole days they had scoured 
the country round in the hopes of se¬ 
curing Cifuences and Halfhung Simon, 
but no traces of them could be found. 

Guzman, who had been wounded by a 
rifle-bullet, was fouiid by the miners 
amon^ the dead terribly scorched, bet 
still living, and had at once been hung 
by them, with their rough sense of jus¬ 
tice, upon the very tree beneath which 
reposed the remains of James Sedg- 
"^ck. But they could spare no further 
time, and had to return to their work ; 
and so the chief actors in the sanguin¬ 
ary drama remained for the time un¬ 
punished. 

It was a bright, clear mom* ig as the 
two boys sat on a '-ough ber ch at the 
outeide of the hut conversing upon 
their future plans. Indian was 
away looking after s. ae traps. 

“ Bob,” said Arthur, where were you 
this morning ? Just a^; it was light I 
woke up, and your place was vacant.” 

“ I went down to the cac^,” answered 
Bob. “Do you know, Arthur, that 
father must have made some mistake ; 
there are not more than sixty ounces, 
so that we can only count upon about 
one hundred and eighty ^unds at the 
rice gold sells for here. I thought he 
ad much more.” 

“So did I,” answered Arthur, thought¬ 
fully. “ Stay, 1 have it. Do you not 
recollect, some four months ago he bor¬ 
rowed Sandy’s mare and went to Oxi- 
vada ? I’ve a notion that he sent away 
the greater part of the gold to mother ; 
you Know he often said that it was not 
safe to keep large sums here.” 

“Likely enough,” repb'ed Bob. “If 
mother has got the gold it is all right, 
but—” and his young face darkened as 
he spoke—“ if we are to track those who 
caused our poor father’s death, we shall 
want money, for be sure that Cifuentes 
and Simon will soon be at the head of 
another band, and it will require money 
as well as skill and courage to circum¬ 
vent them. I am half afraid we shall 
have to take to gold-washing again for 
a time, though the season is so much 
against it.” 

“No,” said Arthur, “if you will be 
guided by me, I think that I can show 
you a way to get more treasure than 
you ever dreamt of, and we can then 
2 oin our dear mother and sister once 
again.” 

“ ! ” cried Bob in astonishment, 

“ wha. ;.re you thinking of, Arthur?” 

“Do you recollect Ta»st year?” an¬ 
swered his brother. “The old Indian 
that I used to be always talking with, 
and about whom you used to chaff me 
so much ? ” 

“ Certainly I do,” replied Bob, “ but 
the poor old fellow had hardly a blanket 
to cover him, and if your hope of getting 
treasure rests upon him-—” 

“It does ; poor as he then appeared, 
he was descended from the nooility of 
the Indians, the Caciques of the Aztecs, 
and many and many a tale has he 
told me of their ancient power and 
prosperity, and the wealth they had 
amassed. He asserted that hidden far 


in the hills in the interior of the country 
a remnant of the tribe still exists, and he 
told me with the most solemn assevera¬ 
tions that he had vast treasures amongst 
them, and that if I gave them a certain 
sign, which he would place in my hands, 
fierce and warlike as the tribe is, it 
would hand the gold—for which they 
cared comparatively little—over to me 
without a murmur.^’ 

“ To you—but why to you ? ” asked 
Bob. in amazement. 

“ Don’t you recollect his death ? ” re¬ 
plied Arthur. 

“ Certainly I do,” answered Bob. 
“ You found the poor old fellow dying, 
close to our fence one evening, ana 
father and I came out when you called, 
and brought him into the hut, but he 
didn^t last long.” 

“ No; but before you came he gave 
me this,” replied Arthurj producing 
from his bosom a small piece of deer¬ 
skin exquisitely dressed, and covered 
with strange signs and symbols in 
various coloured threads. 

“Well, I am not much the wiser 
now,” said his brother^ turning the skin 
over and over in his hands. “Pray 
what might this mean.'*” 

“ You are clever enough. Bob, at read¬ 
ing Indian signs,” said Arthur, with a 
faint smile, “but you are not good at 
Indian language. This shows me pretty 
clearly the route I must take to get to 
the Indian city, and will further assure 
me a safe return with the treasure of 
the Cacique.” 

“ I say, then, Arthur, we are in for a 
good thing at last. With this money 
we can easily organise a band to tjilow 
up and seei re our father’s murderers, 
and then perhaps have enough to rejoin 
.‘T-otiier and Lily in old England. How 
much do you think it may amount to 
—perhaps some few thousand do'Ja,rs ?” 

“It is always difficult to get correct 
figures from Indians,” answei’ed Arthur, 
quietly • “but, as far as I could, from 
repeated conversations, make out, it 
was nearer a million and a half pounds 
sterling.” 

Bob started from his seat in amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ And you have kept all this to your¬ 
self, old chap ! ” exclaimed he. “Well, 
you are as close as wax. I should have 
blabbed it out directly.” 

“ It was no good,” replied his brother. 
“ Father mistrusted Indians, and would 
never have let us start on the search : 
so I determined to bide my time. Will 
you come with me, and search for the 
treasure ? The quest may be long and 
dangerous, but something tells me that 
we ^all be successful in the end.” 

“ Will I come ? aye, v;ith heart and 
soul; but had we not better take Indian 
Joe into our confidence? he is staunch 
and true, and we shall be the better for 
an unerring rifle like his, and surely 
there is enough for all.” 

“Yes, yes, take Joe, and let Lopes 
come too. Remember how he stood by 
us that night at the hut. As he took part 
in our aclversity, let him have a share 
in our good-fortune. We will tell them 
all to-night, and if they agree, let us lose 
no time in starting.” 

The next morning a little party of 
four might have been seen descending 
the mountain road. Bob and Arthur 
led the way, well armed; Indian Joe 


followed, leading a mule, upon which 
the modest baggage of the party was 
securely packed ; whilst Lopes, whose 
wound still gave him some trouble, 
brought up the rear, supporting him¬ 
self on a long stick; then the gaunt 
hounds, which had aided their master 
in many a tough struggle with panther 
and Mexican lion, followed at his heels 
in a dignified manner • and in this 
guise they set out to find the treasure 
of the Cacique. 


CHAPTER VL—A QUIET POOL. 

In three days’ time the little party had 
got c’3ar or the mountains, and had 
entered upon the mf^nificent plains 
which stretch for hundreds of muos to 
all points of the compass. Some of 
these are entirely without trees, whilst 
others have large clumps of timber, 
generally known as “islands,” which 
afford a welcome shelter from the rays 
of the sun, for now that the mountains 
were left behind all signs of frost and 
snow had disappeared. 

The travellers had encamped in one 
of these islands, having determined to 
take a couple of days’ rest, for the 
double purpose of recruiting theraselvea 
from the fatigue caused by the journey, 
and of securing a supply of venison, 
which, dried in the sun, aff ords palatable 
nutriment, so well-known to the Mexi¬ 
can hunter. 

The spot that had been selected for the 
bivouac was wonderfully picturesque; 
the island was composea of lofty locust 
and cottonwood trees^ from the branches 
of which depended long masses of 
silver-coloured moss, whilst the soft 
turf beneath, smooth and velvety as on 
a well-kept lawn, seemed to invite 
repose, and the exquisitely tempered 
light beneath the trees was an intense 
r^ief from the hot glare of the sun out¬ 
side. Far away upon all sides stretched 
the prairie, the soft grass of which was 
dott^ with flowers of varied hues, 
whilst some fif^ yards from the islana 
ran the Rio N^ro, whose sparkling 
waters rippled meri^y along oetw^een 
steep bants. 

Lopes, whose wound still incapa¬ 
citated him from heavy work, had con¬ 
stituted himself cook to the expedition, 
and was busy watching an earthen pot 
which he haa placed upon the fire, and 
which, from the savoury odours that 
emanated from it, appeared to contain 
something superlatively delicious. In¬ 
dian Joe was fast asleep upon his back, 
every now and then startling the rest 
with the most hideous combination of 
snort and snore that human ear had ever 
listened to, whilst Arthur was poring 
over the talisman given him by the old 
Cacique. Bob had taken his rifle and 
wandered down to the river, whither 
we will follow him. 

He had pursued the winding of the 
river for nearly two miles, when a fine 
doe sprang up from the high grass 
some fifty yards away, and made off 
with a series of rapid and graceful 
bounds. In an instant Bob’s rifle was 
to his shoulder; for a moment the po¬ 
lished tube remained stationary, and 
then, hardly had the echoes that the 
report caus^ died away, than the doe 
could be seen stretched upon the 
ground, kicking convulsively. Bob 
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sudden step backwards, and in another 
second plunged heavily into the water 
not ten yards from where the alligators 
had just been disputing for the body of 
their victim. 

As the waters closed over his head, a 
pang of horror shot through him as he 
lelt that the hideous monsters were all 
around, and it seemed to liim an age 
before he came once more to the surface. 
As he did so, his hand came in contact 
with the handle of his hunting-knife, 
and he instinctively drew it from its 
sheath. Well was it for him that he did 
so, for not ten feet from him lay one of 
the largest of the saurians, looking 
about as if anxious to know the cause 
of the disturbance. Mechanically Bob 
struck half a dozen blows at the mon¬ 
ster’s face, evidently with some effect, 
for it turned violently round and lashed 
the water with its tail, whilst a suffocat¬ 
ing musky odour was diffused around. 

Not waiting to see the effect of his 


blows. Bob swam hastily to the shore, 
and, seizing his rifle, felt once more that 
he was safe. His late antagonist was 
still swimming in circles and lashing 
the water violently with its tail, and to 
Bob’s extreme surpiise getting nearer 
and nearer to the spot upon which lie 
stood. At last it cp.me so close that Bob 
could resist the temptation no longer, 
and a wer-''imed bullet caused the mon¬ 
ster, after a few unavailing struggie.s 
to turn over on its back, life Being quit€ 
extinct. By the aid of a hooked stick 
Bob managed to get him into shallow 
water, ana he then perceived that he 
owed his life to the random strokes of 
his knife, which had blinded the reptile 
before it could seize him. 

That night at the bivouac if Bob had 
brought in no venison he had at any 
rate an alligator story to tell, to which 
they all listened with the deepest in¬ 
terest. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 
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hastened up, intending to linish her 
with his knife, when, to his surprise, 
she sprang to her feet, and though she 
moved her hind legs with difficulty, 
managed to m.ake for the river bank. 
“ She must drop now,” said Bob, to him¬ 
self, and he followed the wounded doe 
for some two hundred yard.s, until he 
came to a spot where the river made 
a sudden turn, the elbow of which 
formed a lai*ge pool, with a huge wil¬ 
low-tree hanging well over the water. 

It appeared to Bob as if there had 
been several trees of a similar kind 
round the water, but that they had 
fallen into it, as he saw what he fan¬ 
cied were trunks of trees floating on 
the quiet surface of the pool. Feeling 
that he was now certain of his quarry. 
Bob deliberated as to the best way of 
securing it. “ If,” thought he, '* I walk 
up to her, the odds are that she’ll take 
to the water, and I shall get wet 
through'- in my efforts to secure her. 
What shall I do 1 I have it ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed, as a thought struck him. “ I’ll 
get on to that tree that projects over 
the pool, whence I can reach ner.” 

The project was no sooner conceived 
than executed. Laying his rifle upon 
the ground, he crept cautiously along 
the slanting trunk of the willow until 
he had got as far as he could, and then 
he turned round with the intention of 
waving his cap, so as to drive the 
animal away from the river’s bank, 
but as he was about to do so he saw 
something that at once arrested his 
attention. The trunks of trees which 
he had noticed floating upon the surface 
of the water seemed much nearer the 
bank than when he had first noticed 
them, as though some current was 
carrying them closer to the land. Sud¬ 
denly one of them, which was only 
some three yards from the bank, ap¬ 
peared to be indued with life. The 
waters foamed and splashed, and a huge 
alligator shot towards the bank ; then 
with a convulsive effort its long, scaly 
tail swept the shingle, and, catching 
the wounded deer fairly in the centre of 
its body, forced it into the water, and 
into the ravenous jaws, which were 
Avidely open in expectation of their 
prey. At the same moment all the 
other trunks of trees made a brisk move¬ 
ment, and Bob saw his prize fiercley 
contended for by half a dozen greedy 
alligators not three feet beneath him. 

“Whew ! ” thought he ; “ now that I 
see how handy these gentlemen are 
with their tails I had better clear out 
of this, or they may take it into their 
heads to indulge in a second course 
and laying his hand upon a branch of 
the tree to steady himself, he prepared 
to gain the shore with as little delay as 
possible. 

But his adventures for the day were 
not yet over. As he clasped the branch 
of the tree he felt some slimy, clammy 
substance beneath his fingers, whilst 
the sharp hiss which greeted his ears 
showed him at once that he had unwit¬ 
tingly placed his hand upon one of the 
many kinds of serpents that infest the 
plains and forests of Mexico. Strong 
as Bob’s nerves were, and inured as he 
was to all the perils attendant upon a 
forest life, this was almost too much for 
Iiini. Drawing his hand hastily away 
from the dangerous vicinity, he made a 


NTO Grenoble 
let us go, and 
beyond to the delightful valley of 
Gresivaudan, to Castle Bayard. 

On the top of a hill the castle stood, 
proudly rising from the ruins of a 
Roman villa, owing both strength and 
beauty to its position. Round the hill 
flowed the river, at the ba^e of inacces¬ 
sible clifls, which gave out only one 
side, where a long narrow isthmus 
formcvl the only connection with the 
mainland. The isthmus sloped steeply 
from the hill, and was defended by an 
outer line of palisades, a deep f'^^^se, 
and a massive high wall. The hiutop 
itself was of considerable extent. On 
the land side was a well-wooded park ; 
on the river side a magnificent ter¬ 
race, wliich commanded the whole 
valley. Behind was a group of build¬ 
ings, irregular and massive in form— 
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dwelling-house, guard-house, stables, 
and barns. On the highest point was a 
huge donjon, or keep, the crenelated 
summit of which could be seen for 
miles around. 

It was thus impossible to approach 
this castle, even in times of pea«e, with¬ 
out being instantly observed. In case 
of siege a few devoted men would be 
enough to defend the isthmus, and that 
was the only point where an attack had 
a chance of success. And there could 
be no fear of famine on the fertile pla* 
teau, vrhich could easily grow food 
enough for a numerous garrison. After 
Count Bayard’s glorious death and the 
departure of Amaury and Berenger, it 
was to this castle that the countess had 
retired wdth her five other sons. 

It was a quiet clear evenin '; in early 
April. Already, in that almost southern 
climate, nature had resumed her ver- 
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dant robe, and the spring flowers tilled 
the air witli tlieir perfumes. A slight 
transparent mist hung in the valleys, 
and on the still snowy tops of the 
mountains the last rays of the setting 


lawn And close by the mother sat and 
watched them in the shade of two 
gigantic larches, as she worked briskly 
at her distafl'and spinning-wheel. 

She was in mourning, and the riiourn- 


A light footstep caused her to turn 
her head 

Two ladies were coming towards her 
in the simple graceful costume tben 
worn — a long gown, with straight 



“‘Take my promise,’ she said.” 


sun were glowing in all the hues of the 
prism. 

The sough of the wind in the trees, 
the murmur of t.i3 river as it beat 
against the cliff', the fitful song of the 
bn*ds and insects, the awakening of 
distant echoes, rose to mingle with the 
merry laugh oi the Bayard boys as they 
ran cnasing each other on the terrace 


' ing showed itself, not only in her dress, 
I but in her looks. During her eighteen 
I months of widowhood her hair had 
I become quite white; but beneath this 
early snow her eyebrows and eyelashes 
' had retained their raven colour, and 
I gave her noble face the majestic beauty 
we are wont to associate with the 
1 mother of the Gracchi. 


parallel pleats, cote-hardie fitting close 
to the figure, with long falling sleeves, 
and a hooded mantle. 

The difl’erent parts of the dress were 
all of the same colour ; and one of the 
ladies was in blue, the other in wdiite. 

The huly in white, who was still 
young, ran towards the countess and 
held out her forehead to be kissed. 
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“ Good evening, mother ! ” she said, 
in gentle tones. 

The countess kissed her, and rose 
with respectful deference at the ap¬ 
proach of the lady in blue. 

She was dark, not fair like her young 
companion; but she also was beautiful, 
splendidly beautiful ! But although 
she was young, she had evidently known 
sorrow. 

As the countess bowetl to lier she 
motioned to her to sit down again. 

“Do you forget your promise,” she 
said, “ to treat me as you do Genevieve 1 
Do you not remember that Judith thinks 
herself happy to be here your second 
daughter, with the right to say to you, 
* Good evening, mother.* ” 

And how” had Judith and Genevieve 
found their way to Castle Bayard i 

When they left Tortona the out- 
wdtters of Mangis had taken the road 
to the Alps, but in order to throw pur¬ 
suers off the scent many were the turns 
they thought it well to make. And as 
they were in Lothar’s own particular 
territory there was everything to fear 
from the resentment of those from 
whom they had rele^ed the prisoners. 

The escort consisted of Roland, Egin- 
iiard. Count Efflam, Landrik, and the 
two brothers Amaury and Berenger, 
and with them were several kni^its 
who had been persuaded to join the 
-cause of the Emperor Lodwig. They 
thus did not form an army, and yet it 
was by an army that they mignt be 
pursu^. 

Prudence was a law to them on ac¬ 
count of the precious charge they 
guarded, if for no other reason. And 
the march was conducted with as much 
subtlety and circumspection as if the 
knights were Indians on the war-path. 
At first they pretended to be on the 
road to Germany, as if to find out 
Lewis, whose rumoured repentance jus¬ 
tified their trusting themselves to him. 
Then after a day’s march to the north 
they bore off to the west, taking care to 
send off twenty horsemen on a false 
trail, with two women dressed exactly 
like the empress and her attendant. 
Again at Lake Leman was the same 
device resorted to, and a second squad¬ 
ron sent off. The escort was thus weak¬ 
ened, but the farther it went the less 
cause there was for fearing an imme¬ 
diate attack. And soon they bore 
straight away for certain passes 
through the Alps, where guides chosen 
by the twins were ready to show the 
w^. 

The fugitives suffered much from 
fatigue and cold, but their courage 
quailed the devotion which was clear¬ 
ing the w'ay for them, and not for a 
minute did they delay the retreat. 

On the slopes of Mont Cenis their 
first disappointment awaited them. 
They had reckoned on the interview 
at Aachen, on Lodwig’s reconciliation 
with Lew’is and Pepin, on the overthrow 
of the usurper. We know how, owing 
to Ebbo’s threats, silence was imposed 
on the old emperor, and how he again 
fell under the yoke of Lothar. 

Tliis was a severe check for the Tliir- 
teen ; they would have to begin the 
battle over again, and meanwhile pro¬ 
vide the empress with an honourable 
and safe retreat. 

Amaury and Berenger had proposed 


she should go to Castle Bayard, and at 
the first halt this was agreed to. The 
next day but one they arrived in sight 
of the castle, and tlien a body of the 
knights parted company and escorted a 
pretended empress into Burgundy. The 
remainder left the usual roads, made a 
wide circuit, and in the darkness of the 
.night reached Castle Bayard, where, 
owing to the twins having already 
arrived in disguise, everytliing was 
re*ady for them. 

We pass over in silence the delight 
of Countess Bayard at again seeing lier 
sons, and finding them stronger and 
handsomer than ever, and perhaps more 
respectful and loving to their mother 
than they were used to be. But the next 
night more happiness came to her. She 
welcomed Genevieve, whom she re¬ 
garded as her daughter ; and with her 
came Count Efflam, to whom she had 
confided the two boys whom he had 
brought back as men. 

“Count,” said she, “no words can 
express my thanks to you ; there is no 
w'orthy recompense I can offer you for 
what you have done for us.” . 

“ Madame,” said the husband of Clo¬ 
thilda, “ do not thank me at all. Your 
sons are my reward ; their frank affec¬ 
tion, ready sympathy, and cheery 
bravery have given me patience and 
strength to master all my sorrows. I 
am in their debt, they are not in mine. 
They are my brothers or my sons, if you 
will!” 

And the two stalwart boys sprang to 
Efflam’s side, and each took one of his 
hands. 

“Never did I pray as I have prayed 
for you. Count Efflam I ” said the 


sources and conveniences, made it just 
such a residence as the Empress Juaith 
required. In the whole empire no 
better could be found. And it was ar¬ 
ranged that the fugitives should for a 
time remain there in charge of Count 
Efflam and the twins and a few knights 
of the escort, who, with the servants 
and vassals, would make up sufficient 
garrison to withstand any surprise. 

The rest of the rescuers departed to 
work for the deliverance of Lodwig and 
Karl, under the orders of Eginhard and 
Roland. They took with them the faith¬ 
ful Landrik, who would return with 
news, or, in case of success, with orders 
to escort the empress to her triumphant 
husband. 

Nearly three months had elapsed 
before anything was seen of Landrik, or 
anything heard of the new campaign 
begun by the Thirteen. And now 
Judith and Genevieve were talking to 
Countess Bayard in the shade of the 
larches. 

“The day is nearly over,” said the 
empress, impatiently, “and still there 
is nothing—nothing ! Oh ! this uncer¬ 
tainty will kill rae ; and rather than 
continue to suffer thus I will face the 
danger and go to some large town where 
I can hear the news.” 

“ You will not do that! ” said Count 
Efflam, who had approached unob¬ 
served. “ I can spare you such useless 
imprudence. I have come from Lyons.’* 

“Wein” 

“ Things seem to remain where they 
were, and, try all I could, I learnt no¬ 
thing to allay your anxiety. But rest 
assured, madame, that our friends are 
at work, and that at this very moment 



" Amaury and Berenger rose and kissed her on both cheeks.'* 


countess; “ and Heaven answereth 
the prayer of the widow ! ” 

“Then,” said the godson of Charles 
the Great, “ if that is so, pray for her 
who has been waiting for me so long— 
for her who is now a mother, and be¬ 
sieged by implacal)le enemies. Pray for 
my dearly-loved Clothilda ! ” and to the 
warrior’s eyes came tears which he did j 
not seek to hide. I 

“Those tears of sorrow,” said the | 
countess, “ I pray may be added to | 
mine, wliich in this nmiiient are tears | 
of joy, and together may they go to the 
throne of GckI I ” . 

Meanwhile Eginhard and Roland were 
inspecting the castle. Its isolation, its 
nearly impregnable position, its re- ' 


they are striving, and perhaps dying, in 
your cause.” 

“ But the Emperor Lodwig ! But my 
son Karl ! I do not know if I should 
weep for them ! Are they dead 1 ” 

“ Such a misfortune would have been 
noised about, and public rumour says, 
on the contrary, that the emperor is at 
St. Medard, and that his son Karl is 
with him.” 

“ At St. Medard ? Both at St. Me¬ 
dard ? Count Efflam, if no news arrives 
to-night I shall stjirt in the morning for 
St. Medard. I will have it so ! Do you 
think a mother can live without know¬ 
ing what has become of lier son ? ” 
Countess Bay art! had all this time b^n 
working the spinning-wheel and saying 
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not a word. At the last desperate 
attack of the empress she rose and 
respectfully laid her hand on her arm, 
ana said to her, calmly and gently, 

“ My two sons left me the day after 
their father died. They went to fight for 
you. They w^ere young, and could only 
survive the fatigue and danger of their 
enterprise by a miracle. For ten 
montns I received no news of them, and 
great was my perplexity at not seeing 
them. But I knew they were doing 
their duty, and that it was the will ot 
God. I resigned myself without a mur¬ 
mur. I prayed, and I waited.” 

And as she told of her noble abnega¬ 
tion Judith became suddenly abashed 
and lowered her eyes. 

Count Efiiam took up the word. 

“It was on my wedding-day that 
Elginhard brought me this sword. She 
whom I married wa^ young and fair, 
and loved me, and I loved ner. I left 
her. Later on, when I was on the way to 
work with Roland for your deliverance, 
a faithful messenger came to tell me 
that my castle was besieged by the 
Bretons, and that my Clothilda was 
about to be a mother. She begged me 
to return to embrace my child and de¬ 
fend them both against their enemies ! 
I hesitated for a moment—I confess it, 
niy heart was torn—but honour proved 
tlie strongest, and I chose the road to 
Tortona. That is eighteen months ago, 
and Glay Acquin could not hold out for 
more than a year. At this moment my 
wife and child may be massacred or 
pining in shameful captivity I hear 
them every day calling to me to help 
fchem or avenge them—and I never told 
you a word of this, madame—and yet I 
am here ! ” 

The empress raised her eyes and 
looked first at the count and then at 
the countess. 

“ Pardon ! ” she said. “ Pardon me 
for my ingratitude and my cowardice ! 
Such examples have recalled me to my¬ 
self, and I thank you for them. I, like 
you, will have the courage to suflfer, 
and, like you, I will wait.” 

And she burst into tears, while Gene¬ 
vieve knelt at her feet, clasped her in 
her arms, and sought to soothe her with 
her caresses. 

“Mistress,” she said, “hope in the 
future, trust in God, rest in the valour 
of the devoted ser\’ants who are at this 
moment watching over the Emperor 
Lodwig and our dear Karl. When those 
we love are in peril, when death is about 
to strike them, secret warnings come to 
woman’s heart. I have known none, and 
you have known none. And I answer 
for both—they are alive, they will be 
free, and you will see them soon. 
Patience, then—hope—and courage ! ” 
The empress smiled through her tears, 
and holding out her hand to Efflam, 
sai d. 

“ What you have done for us we will 
do for you. And if it takes all the armies 
and treasure of the empire to deliver 
our loved Clothilda you shall have her 
ack i^ain. I give you my promise— 
ou will he happy 1 ^ convinced, as I 
ave been . be consoled with the hope 
of a better future.” 

Count Efflam bowe^ but it was in 
vain that a furtive smile lied across his 
pallid face where the illusions of youth 
seemed to have died in sorrow. 
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Then the empress turned to the 
countess and spoke of her profound 
gratitude to her sons, and promised to 
look after their fortune ana happiness. 
And as if a sudden thought had struck 
her: 

“ But in my present misery,” she said, 
“I can perhaps reward one of them. 
What would you say, countess, if I were 
to give away the only treasure that 
remains to me. This l)eautiful golden¬ 
haired blue-eyed angel we have here?” 

And she pointed to Genevieve. 

“ Mistress,” shuddered the girl, kneel¬ 
ing before her with her face burning 
with blushes. “ Oh ! I beg you do not 
speak of that.” 

Astonished, Judith turned to the 
countess, to Efflam, who looked at her 
with mute anxiety not exempt from 
reproach. 

“ What have I done ! ” she continued, 
“have I by chance touched on some 
mysterious wound ! Pardon me.” 

“It is only natural, madame,” said 
the countess, gravely,that you should 
have no suspicion of the past. My two 
sons both love Gene\ ieve and she loves 
them. And the poor girl wishes to 
enter a convent, and my sons are in 
despair.” 

“Mother!” said Amaury and Beren- 
ger, “ Genevieve ! think no more of 
that. We understand each other now'. 
We are agreed.” 

“This morning,” said Berenger, “we 
met in the forest, and heart to heart we 
spoke to each other. We saw it was 
folly to grieve over w'hat may one day 
be settled without us.” 

“ Or rather,” said Amaury, “ what 
the God of battles may settle for us. It 
is certain that the struggle will revive 
more fiercely than ever, and that before 
the achievement of our task one of us, at 
least, may die.” 

“ And happy will he be,” said Beren¬ 
ger, “ for as he falls he can say to the 
other, ‘Genevieve is thine, l>rother, you 
can l>e her hu.sbaiul without fear ; the 
dead know not jealousy.’ ” 

“And we promised each other,” said 
Amaury, “to be })atient and w*ait for 
the future.” 

And kneeling before Genevieve they 
said together, 

“ Genevieve, promise us that you will 
be our betrothed.” 

And Amaury added, 

“ If I am the first to fall, promise to be 
Berenger’s wife.” 

“And,” added Berenger, “should I 
be the first, promise you will marry 
Amaury.” 

“ Such is our ardent wash,” said they 
together, “ such is our agreement.” 

And each held out his hand, and in 
their hands Genevieve solemnly placed 
her ow’n, as she lifted her blue eyes to 
the sky. 

“Take my promise,” she said, “and 
if neither of you come back home, I 
shall never be wife to any man.” 

Amaury and Berenger rose and kissed 
her on both cheeks : and that, in those 
days, was the simple ceremony of be¬ 
trothal. 

Notwithstanding the strangeness of 
all this, notwithstanding the prevision 
of death that seemed to sadden it all, the 
result w'as welcomed with joy, even by 
the mother. These were heroic times. 
The only misfortunes thac were feared 


were sickness, sorrow', or old age. Such 
as died thus were pitied; but to die 
with arms in hand, to die gloriously, was 
not to die at all! 

The countess opened her arms to 
Genevieve and clasped her in them. 

“Embrace me, my daughter,” she 
said. 

And the empress and Count Efflam, 
no less moved, held out their hands to 
the brothers. 

But suddenly, from the top of the 
keep, w*as heard the sound of a horn. 

It w'as the signal that a stranger was 
approaching the castle. 

A fanfare sounded in the valley, a 
fanfare from an oliphant, a fanfare 
from a paladin, given with much vigour 
and with such a characteristic fiourish 
that Count Efflam and the twins looked 
at each other and joyfully exclaimed, 

“ That must be Landrik 1 ’ 

He was not long in appearing. 

Overwhelmed with questions, he told 
them what had happened at St. M^ard 
and at the palace of Thermes. 

The emotion and anxiety of all were 
such that w’hen he had ended there 
was a long silence. 

Then the empress asked, 

“ And what happened at St. Denis ] ” 

“The Emperor Lodwig found him¬ 
self surrounded by a friendly multitude 
and an enthusiastic army, wdio pressed 
him to resume the sw'ord, the sceptre, 
and the crown. But he wished first to 
be relieved of his ^nance, and recon¬ 
ciled with Gofl by the bishops who were 
in his train.*' 

This pious ceremony had taken place 
at St. Denis, amid the acclamation of an 
immense crow’d, and it w'as remarked 
that the elements .seemed to be in accoi*<l 
with the general rejoicing, for the rain 
ceased to fall, and the sun appeared in 
a blue, cloudless sky. 

“ But Karl ? My son ? You do not 
tell me about my son ? ” 

“ He was there, standing by his 
father’s side, and all were glad to see 
how much he had grown, and how- 
brave and high-spirited he had become. 
I hardly recognised him, but the mar¬ 
vellous transformation did not astonish 
me when 1 heaixi that it had been the 
work of Count Robert.” 

Count Efflam asked about Lothar. 

“ He has fled, and notwithstanding 
air our exhortations, the too clement 
emi>eror wall not have him pursued, or 
constrained by arms to submission and 
powerlessness to do evil.” 

“That is an excess of kindness for 
which we shall one day repent,” .said 
Efflam. “But tell me, Landrik, w’heiv 
are now the conquered son and the vic¬ 
torious father ?” 

“ Lothar is at Vienne, the old city^ of 
the Allobroges, and is fortifying it till a 
new army arrives from Italy to help 
him. Lodwig issued a complete am¬ 
nesty, and has gone to Kiersy-sur-Oise» 
where Lewis the German is to join and 
do him homage. Then all three are 
going to Aachen, where a general i*econ- 
ciliation is to take place to cement the 
agreement for the future. Lothar has 
b^n summoned to appear, and has 
been promised a pardon, if he under¬ 
takes never again to trouble the empire.” 

The empress then demanded what 
were the emperor’s orders regarding 
herself. 
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“Till peace is definitely established 
you are to remain in this unknown re¬ 
treat, safe from all danger.” 

“Here!” e.xclaimed Judith. “Ko- 
main here, when I have not seen my 
son for eighteen months, when he is 
now free, and I cen go to him ! Oh ! 
no, no, it is impossible. We wdll go 
to-morrow.” 

In vain Count Efflam strove to com¬ 
bat this imprudent project; in vain 
Countess Bayard and Genevieve en¬ 
deavoured to shake Judith’s resolu¬ 
tion. 

Then Landrik, who had moclestly 
kept silence during this conversation, 
broke in. 

“ Master,” he said, “ 1 think the jour¬ 
ney would not be unwise.” 

“Why r’ 

“For many rea.sons.” 

“ What are they ? ” 

“In the first place, Lothar is too 
near, aiici day by ^y he becomes more 
tormidable. In the second place, I saw, 
as I neared here, certain scouts pushing 
about the valleys as though in search 
of some lost scent; and I am not often 
wrong. And— ” 

Landrik stopped, as if not daring to 
continue. 

“ And,” said the empress, “ it is about 
time you got back to Brittany ; and 
as soon as you have taken me to my 
husband I will relieve you of your 
oath, and order you to go to the help 
of Clothilda. That is what you would 
have said, Landrik, is it not ? ” 
“Madam^” 

“Yes. Y^ou see we must go. Count. 
Leave off tr\dng to convince me. I 
will go.” 

With deep emotion Efflam thanked 
Judith ; but, great as was his own im¬ 
patience, he had the courage to insist 
on her w'aiting two days, while he sent 
his faithful servants, Kob and Puk, to 
ask the emperor for an escort. 

The empress consented, and the count 
took his leave to get everything ready 
for the departure. 

Landrik followed him. 

As soon as they were alone the count 
interrogated him with a look. 

“Nothing,” he answered. “I have 
heard nothing from Glay Acguin.” 

The count heaved a deep sigh. 

“Do not forget that the castle had 
a good garrison ; and that it is .com- 
nianded by my brave cousin, Romarik, 
who in all respects is as I a;'? " 

“Yes, yes, I remember. But it is 
such a long time that we have been 
away. Who knows what we shall find 
when we return ? ” 

“ Cor xge, master, God is good 1 ” 

“ It is in Him I trust.” 
i^nd Count Efflam raised his eyes and 
breathed a silent prayer. 

Landrik then ordered one of the ser¬ 
vants to tell Puk and Kob they were 
wanted. 

“ But,” said the count, “ where are 
they to go 1 The emperor may be at 
Kiersy ; he may be on the road to 
Aachen.” 

“ Then it is to the road between that 
we ought to send them separately.” 

“ But is it prudent to trust both of 
them with the statement of the road we 
intend to take 1 If they are attacked 
on the way, what then ? If one of them 
turns traitor 1 ” 


“ They are faithful servants, and I 
con answer for them.” 

“ But Kob is quarrelsome, and Puk is 
a drunkard.” 

“ Y^es, more’s the pity ; but they are 
superstitious, and I can bind them by 
an oath that will keep Puk from drink¬ 
ing and Kob from quarrelling. Trust 
to me. Besides, they need not take our 
itinerary to the emperor,” 

“True; and unforeseen circumstances 
might oblige us to change our route. 
What we w'ant is a rendezvous w here 
the first comers can w ait for the others. 
Y’ou have been over the ground, do you 
know' of any place easy of defence, 
v.diere only loyal people are about ” 
“Let me think,” said Landrik. “Y’esI 
I know of such a place.” 

And he continued, 

“ It is not far from the Meuse, on the 
edge of a w'ood at a place called Vau- 
couleurs. There is there only one hut 
—that of the guardian of the uttle-used 
ferry. He is a brave man, but an old 
one, and never did white hairs frame a 
more honest face. For his only com¬ 
panion he has his daughter—a tall, 
strapping girl, very modest and very 
beautiful—w'ho helps him at his ferry- 
w'ork. There we passed the river, Egin- 
hard, Roland, and I, when we w'ent from 
here ; there I crossed it on my return. 
The father is away, the girl manages 
the heavy boat, for she is as strong as 
she is good. She seems like one of the 
w'omen in the Bible. In the middle of 
the river, when a warm ray of sunlight 
lingered in her golden hair, I could not 
help admiring her beauty. She blushed 
ana lowered her eyes, and I was silent, 
but I still looked at her. When she hela 
out her hand to receive the fare her 
hand trembled. I w'ent; and, I do not 
know' why, but at the turn of the road 
I lookea round. The ferryman’s 
daught( r was standing by the river¬ 
side looking towards me. Never on 
this earth did I see a face on which 
were more clearly written the w'ords, 
‘ Honour and duty ! ’ Y’es, w'e can halt 
in safety there.” 

“Be it so, Landrik. What is the 
name ? ” 

“ Vaucouleurs.” 

Count Efflam was the Great Karl’s 
odson; he had been educated under 
is eyes, and that is equivalent to say¬ 
ing he was not an ignoramus. And so 
he wrote tw'o letters in the Latin lan¬ 
guage, in w'hich, after excusing the 
somewhat bold disobedience ot the 
empress, he asked for a considerable 
escort, and gave the rendezvous indi¬ 
cated by Landrik. One of these letters 
w'as addressed to Lodwig, the other to 
the first of the Thirteen the messengers 
might meet on the road. And it need 
not be said that all the Thirteen were 
well known to Kob and Puk. 

The varlets received thair orders—to 
travel together to the fork of the roads 
where the old Roman way went off to 
the north of Gaul, to take no more rest 
than was necessary, to change horses 
often enough i o keep on at the gallop, 
to avoid all encounters and interview's 
with strangers, and, in case of attack 
or wound, to instantly destroy the 
writing of which they were the bearers. 

To these instructions the count added 
a large sum of money, and then made 
each of them promise unequalled speed. 
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Landrik led the messengers aside, 
and over one of those strange little iron 
crosses still seen in Brittany made them 
take an oath as follow's: 

“ Sw'ear on this holy symbol of our 
country that you will not fail in de¬ 
livering the letters w'ith which you 
have been trusted, that you, Kob, w'ill 
have the patience of a saint, and you, 
Puk, the temperance cf a hermit.” 

Kob placed his large hand on the 
cross and replied, “Except it is needful 
for me to defend myself, I swear I will 
not hit W'ith blade or baton, foot or fist, 
until I have ended my errand.” 

With the same gesture, and in the 
same respectful way, Puk repeated, 
“ While the letter is in my pouch w'ater 
only shall be my cup ! ” 

“ Good ! ended Landrik ; “ good, my 
lads ! Now I trust to your word, and 
let him that fails beware I A pleasant 
journey to you 1 ” 

A few minutes later Kcb and Puk 
w'ere mounted, and had started at a 
hand gallop. 

The next day but one, at nightfall, 
the empress and Genevieve took the 
sail.3 road. Their escort consisted of 
the brothers Amaury and Berenger, 
Count Efflam, and Landrik, and a single 
varlet who knew the country, and acted 
as scout. 

The countess accompanied the tra¬ 
vellers to the foot of the slope by which 
they descended from the castle, and 
then she took leave of the empress and 
embraced Genevi^jve, and tearfully bid 
her sons farew'elL 

(To he continued.) 
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GORDON. 

One Titan form, the hero of our age. 

Stands forth pre-eminent; he sought not fame. 
But bravely did his duty, and the name 
Of Gordon now shines brightly from the page 
Of Britain's roll of honour. >Vho could gauge 
The depth of sorrow when the tidings come : 

Kortonm has fallen I '* Like a fiery flame 
Burst forth his country s unavailing rage. 


Too late she mourned her beat and biavest sen. 
Slain undefended in the lone Soudan ; 

Too late she wept for her departed one. 

Britons, awake ! our noble countryman 
Though dead, yet speaketh; though hie race be run. 
His name shall be to us a taliaman. B. R. W. 
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How the Black Prince won at Creasy, 
And King Henry at Agincourt; 

How Sidney fell right nobly. 

And Marlboro’ bravely fought. 

Tell how Wolfe, at Quebec, died happy. 
And of Clive on Plassey’s plain ; 

Of the Iron Duke, the hero 
Of many a long campaign. 


And tell of the grand old Sea-Dogs 
In good Queen Bess’s reign. 

When Howard, Drake, and Hawkins 
Beat back the pride of Spain. 

And tell how when Spain was humbled 
The Dutchman thought to win ; 

And then the Frenchman swagger’d. 
But we incule them both give in. 


And tell how the gallant Nelson 
In the hour of triumph fell; 
Of such true sons of England 
We ne’er shall tire to tell. 

And as we recall the story 
Of victory bravely won. 

Let us try to odd to the record 
Of Duty nobly done 1 
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FOE ENGLAND, HOME AND BEAUTY: 

A TALE OF THE NAVY NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

Author qf “ Thd Cruise of the Snowbird," “ Wild Adventures Hound the Pole," etc,, etc. 


CHAPTER VIII.—ON THE BATTLE-DECK—THE GUEST IN THE GUN-EOOM. 


A lthough Diek had no orders to board 
the French frigate, and a command¬ 
ing officer of more than ordinary strict¬ 
ness and severity might have tried him 
by court-martial for leaving his ship 
without leave;* still the lad had too 
much spirit to remain behind. So he 
quietly fell in with the men, and was 
one of the first to fall out with the foe. 

Armed with a ship’s cutlass which he 
had snatched from the grasp of a dead 
sailor v/^o had fallen on his face near a 
gun, Dick took the shortest road on 
board, and let himself down actually in 
the centre of a group of Frenchmen. Did 
he slash about him with his cutlass and 
fell the Frenchmen right and left ? He 
did nothing of the kind. Boys of Dick’s 
age often work wonders, but they cannot 
perform miracles except in the pages of 
a penny dreadful or on the boards of a 
twopeniw theatre. He would not have 
been a Trelawney, however, if he had 
not at once attacked the enemy. That 
is, he made a lunge at a fat round-faced 
Frenchee ; a big fellow he was too, and 
as his stomach stuck out considerably 
in advance of him, Dick made his prod 
at that. And such a determined and 
skilful prod was it, that, had it entered 
where it might have entered, it would 
have spoiled the fellow’s appetite con¬ 
siderably. 

Only it did not. 

“ Yah ! ” cried the Frenchee, “ mon 
petite diable 1 ” 

Next moment Dick’s cutlass was up 
in the rigging somewhere, and he him¬ 
self down on the slippery deck. His 
antagonist was about to give him the 
cotq} de grace when his cutlass in turn 
was struck up. Dick had time to catch 
one glimpse of his friend Peniston 
before he himself was shuffled under a 
gun, stunned with a blow from a sailor’s 
heeL So great and terrible was the mel^ 
at this particular spot, that the dead 
and the dying were literally piled 
around this gun. Oh, the grim horrors 
of war! 

To return to Spencer and the French 
captain. Neither was much hurt. In 
a few minutes the former roused himself 
and started to his feet. For a moment 
or two he felt confused, but the 
inanimate form of his enemy, with the 
pistol lying near, revealed by the 
glimmer of a fighting-lantern, recalled 
him to what had happened. 

The French captain already showed 
signs of returning life, thanks probably 
to the blood that flowed freely from a 
cut on his brow. So, as the battle was by 
this time virtually over, picking up the 
pistol, which lay in dangerous proximity 
to the open magazine, Spencer ran on 

* There is a tradition in the service that a certain 
uan-o’-war captain havinf^ fallen overboard, a sailor 
leaped after and saved his life; and that this strict- 
service captain first punished the man for leaving 
hla ship without leave, then, to prove his gratitude, 
rewarded him handsomely. A pretty story, perhaps, 
out 1 don’t believe it.^. 8 . 


deck, and meeting some of his own men, 
sent them below to secure the prisoner. 

When some time afterwards he was 
brought before Lieutenant Spencer on 
the captured frigate’s quarter-deck, he 
addressed him briefly as follows : 

^ “ You have attained to de victory dis 
time, sare ; to me it is much pain that I 
can not place my sword in your hands.” 

“ Your sword is secured sir,” said the 
first lieutenant of the Blazer, sternly. 
“As for you, I admired your conduct 
during the engagement, I thought you 
noble, but any commander who deter¬ 
mines to blow his ship up rather than 
surrender her to those wnora God has 
made the victors, is but a cur and a 
coward.” 

The young Frenchman’s lip curled in 
scorn. 

“ C’est possible ? ” he said. “ Les Ang¬ 
lais sont braves. Pah ! Sare,” he added 
with uplifted finger and fierce emphasis 
—“ Sare. I am in your power. So—you 
insult me. But, re-mem-ber, sare, we 
may meet in Paree — Den —” 

Spencer was far too much of a gentle¬ 
man to hurt the feelings of a fallen foe, 
else he might have prophesied to this 
fire-eater that he was more likely to 
spend the next few years of his life at 
Perth than at Paris. 

The lieutenant was walking some¬ 
what gloomily up and down the deck. 
The wild excitement of the fight was all 
over now ; there were no more exultant 
British cheers, no more victorious 
hurrahs ! Only the mournful moaning 
of the wounded and dying, an occasional 
sharp agonised cry as some poor fellow 
was nurt in being borne away to the sur¬ 
geon, and continual quivering cries of 

“Wa-ter. Water. O! Wa-ter.” 

From a battle 

** When glory’s thrill Is o’er, 

And hearts that once beat high with pride 
Now feel that pulse no more,^’ 

the victor may escape—may forget. 

From the battle ah ! no. For 

hours and hours he is surrounded by 
sights the most harrowing, and sounds 
fall upon his ear that, if his feelings 
are those of a true man, are sadly 
depressing. By sights and sounds like 
these the palm or victory is shorn of 
its leaves, till it seems but a worthless 
twig. 

From thoughts such as these Spencer 
was suddenly aroused by young Penis- 
ton. 

“ Have you seen Mr. Trelawney, sir 1 ” 

“ No, I have not seen the lad. Is he 
not on board the Blazer 1 Truth is, I 
had meant to station him, but I had 
forgotten. Perhaps he is with Dr. 
McNab on the orlop deck.” 

“ No, sir,” returned Peniston Fairfax. 

He tnen related to him all he knew 
about Dick’s share in the fight, and 
where he had last seen liim. 

“I b^ yeur pardon, Mr. Fairfax,” 


said a seaman, coming up and saluting, 
“we have found poor young Mr. Tre- 
lawney’s body, and just hauled it out 
from under a gun. 

Fairfax followed the man at once. 

“ He is still warm, you see, sir,” he 
said, as Peniston touched Dick’s brow 
with his own cold hand. 

They had not been friends or even 
acquaintances very long, those two 
young lads, yet as he bent over the 
body Fairfax felt, and felt bitterly, that 
he had lost a brother. But he stood 
q^uickly up and averted his eyes, else 
tne tears would have come fast enough. 

“ Have him carried on board our own 
ship, my man; and—yes, you may as 
well have the doctor to look at him.” 

The man went away to procure assist¬ 
ance, and Peniston returned to the 
quarter-deck, and was soon very busily 
engaged carrying out the first lieu¬ 
tenant’s orders. 

There was much to be done. The 
French dead received instant burial, 
sans ce^'emonie, but certainly with no 
degree of levity. The wounded were 
brought aft, where their own surgeons 
attended to them. 

Our own dead and wounded were 
taken on board the Blazer, and the latter 
placed under the charge of the doctor 
and his mate, who attended now to all 
in turn. 

Then decks were washed and cleared, 
and the evidences of disorder put 
straight, as well as could be done in the 
uncertain light. 

Morning was breaking before Penis¬ 
ton found time to get below to the gun¬ 
room. 

As he passed the hatchway over the 
cock-pit he noticed in the bright light 
of dozens of candles Dr. McNab, still 
busy at his ghastly occupation. Peni¬ 
ston turned away with a shudder. 
Much to his joy and astonishment, the 
first to jump up and shake hands with 
him was Dick himself. 

“ Dick,” cried Peniston, “ risen from 
the dead 1 ” 

“ Risen from under a gun,” said 
Dick, laughing ; “ where one of those 
Frenchees kicked me.” 

In half an hour, just as the steward 
was putting a meal on the table of bis¬ 
cuits, butter, cold pork, smd coffee, in 
popped McNab, clean and tidy, and 
with his coat on. 

“Why, boys!” he exclaimed; “it 
is nearly daylight up here! How 
the time has flown, to be sure! It 
doesn’t seem an hour since I began to 
work. My conscience, lads, but I’m 
hungiy! One, two, thr^ four, five, 
six. You’re a’ here thegither. and no 
one o’ ye woonded 1 Well, I aid think 
I’d liave had one middy's leg to whip 
offl” 

The honest doctor was eating as he 
spoke; tongue and jaws were both 
going. 
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“A most excellent bit o* pork. An 
ugly gash the second lieutenant’s gotten 
across tlie thick o’ the arm. Pass the 
biscuits, Peniston. Both the gunner’s 
mates are dead—died on the talde one 
o’ tiiem. Poor fellow ! Steward, bring 
the beef, there will be three starving 
pursers mates in here in a minute. 
Barry, man, give me a cup o’ coffee and 
pass the butter, if you’ve done skylark¬ 
ing with it. And the pickles, Barry-^ 
the pickles, man! Really, boys, it is 
mony a day since I sat down to such 
an enjoyable meal. But there is one 
thought, Barry—only one—that mars 
my pleasure.” 

“ Yes ? ” said Barry. 

“The thought that I had not your 
arm to whip off! ” 

“ Thank you. I’m sure you’re kind.” 

“But you’ve no idea,” insisted McNab, 
“of the advantage an empty sleeve 
gives a good-looking fellow like you, 
Barry, me boy, among the ledaies. 
‘ Here comes a hero ! ’ they say at once, 
and they flock around him and hong on 
eveiy word he says.” 

“ I’d rather have my two arms,” said 
Barry Hewitt, “ and let somebody else 
have the ladies, or the leddies, as you 
call them.” 

“ Barry, ye wadna like me to pitch 
this ham shank at your head, would 
you i I’m sorely tempted, but there is 
a picking on it yet.” 

Officers to muster in the Captain’s 
cabin ! ” bawled a sentry, pulling back 
the curtain. 

“Up you go, lads, every one o’ ye. 
I’m going to finish ma meal. If the 
Captain makes any inquiry after Dr. 
McNab, you just say, ‘ the doctor’s busy 
with a joint, sir.’ ” 

* * * * * 

With prize crews on board the cap¬ 
tured fn^tes—French no longer now, 
for the Union Jack floated from their 
halliards—the three vessels made sail 
next day for Plymouth, where, after a 
week of baffling winds and heavy seas, 
they arrived safely, and cast anchor in 
the Sound. 

There were throe officers whom the 
Captain specially commended for their 
daring and courage, as well as general 
good conduct. 

One was Dick Trelawney. 

“I think, though,” he told the lad, 
“ you were somewhat foolhardy in 
hording. You are only a child. And, 
besides, you really had no orders to join 
the boarders.” 

“ He had no orders not to, sir,” said 
Spencer, laughing. 

And so Dick left the cabin, happy 
and proud. 

“rra going to recommend you for 
promotion, doctor.” This to McNab. 

“ Dinna, sir, dinna,” cried McNab, 
forgetting his English in his excite¬ 
ment. “Promotion means banishment 
from the dear auld Blazer, and I love my 
boys ower weel to leave them, ay, and 
every timber in the auld ship’s decks.” 

The Captain extended ‘ his hand, 
which McNab shook heartily. 

“ A grup o’ your hand. Captain,” he 
said, and the tears were trickling over 
his “ big Scotch nose; ” “ a grup o’ your 
hand. Captain, like this, suid the thochts 
that my endeavours to do my duty are 
no unappreciated by you, are more to 


me than all the promotion in the power 
o’ man to gie.” 

* * * ♦ * 

Busy times now were beginning in 
the British Navy. The Channel fleet 
was being repaired and refitted, and 
remanned for immediate service against 
the enemy. 

As it did in the previous unfortunate 
year, when our fleet, after being tossed 
about in the Channel and Ray of 
Biscay for weeks, only managed at Isist 
to sight the French fleet, without the 
ability to attack them, the command 
was to devolve upon Lord Howe. 

There were not wanting grumblers, 
both ashore and afloat, who demurred 
to this arrangement. “ Why,” said 
some, “ it is simply ridiculous; the 
man is in his dotage. He must be 
nearly ninety.” 

In reality the Admiral was in his 
seventieth year. 

“ Besides,” another would say, “ what 
did Lord Howe do last year? Why, 
pottered about the Scilly Islands all the 
summer and autumn, and at last suc¬ 
ceeded in seeing the enemy, forsooth, as 
the tailor-sportsman saw the hare, out 
couldn’t shoot him. Oh, for a Govern¬ 
ment like what we used to have in the 
good old times ! ” 

Admiral Lord Howe took matters 
very easily. The language of his de¬ 
tractors, if ever it came to his ears, 
which doubtless it did, troubled him 
very little indeed. He was a man of 
action, and went quietly on refitting 
the fleet. 

Captain Dawkins received tho thanks 
of the Admiralty, and promises cf future 
reward, but no officers were changed in 
the Blazer, even Buroughs being sent to 
hospital for a time without creating a 
vacancy. 

The Bl8^3r was not to go again on 
special service, but stick to the fleet; 
so, as some months would elapse before 
the ships could be ready for se«^ some 
leave was granted, and Dick, with his 
friend Peniston, ran up to Agincourt 
Hall, where, despite the cold and wet, 
they enjoyed themselves intensely. 
Barry Hewitt also came hither for a 
week, and improved the occasion by 
falling into a hopeless calf-love with 
Dick's oldest sister. He did not declare 
his passion, but his silence and melan¬ 
choly spoke volumes. 

Dicxs father was almost well and 
burning now to rejoin his regiment, 
which he very soon nad an opportunity 
of doing. 

Old Harry, it is needless to say, was 
rejoiced too. Dick, again “ his boy,” as 
he proudly called him—and it was cer¬ 
tainly not to be wondered at that he 
took some of the credit of Dick’s noble 
conduct and courage during his first 
engagement on his own shoulders. 

But when Dick proposed to this 
ancient mariner that he should run 
over to Plymouth and pay him a visit on 
board the Blazer, Harry’s delight knew 
no bounds. Of course Peniston Fair¬ 
fax seconded the motion, and assured 
him that his visit would give pleasure 
to all the gun-room fellows. That 
clenched the matter and made it a 
something that was really to be. 

Their leave being up, back to their 
ship went the two friends. Peniston’s 
pariing with the girls being of a most 


affectionate description, for was he not 
their brother’s friend ? Yes, and there¬ 
fore their big hero, so that they had 
hung upon every word he had uttered. 
Baby was plunged in the deepest grief, 
and watered his uniform coat with 
tears when he came to bid her good¬ 
bye. 

“Dood-bye, Penitent,” she sobbed. 
“You’ll tome again soon, won’t you. 
Penitent ? ” 

“Penitent” assured her he would, 
and that perhaps after that he would 
never leave her again, and so “they 
tore themselves asunder,” as the im¬ 
mortal Burns says. 

For the next fortnight Harry’s “ old 
woman,” as he called his wife, was very 
busy indeed. For Harry’s best blue 
coat wanted many a stitch to make it 
ship-shape, tidy, and trim, to say no¬ 
thing of new gilt buttons that he had 
walked ten miles to purchase. 

Then there were new ribbed stockings 
to be knitted, and ruffies to be made for 
his ^irt-front. So the old woman was 
not idle. 

On the morning he started she must 
needs wheel him round and round for 
more than a dozen times to see he was 
right fore and aft, till old Harry de¬ 
clared his hend was all of a whirl, and 
that he did not know what prevented 
him from falling. 

Dick had told !McXab all about his 
coming guest. He was not sure how 
the doctor, who was caterer and ac¬ 
knowledged head of the mess, might 
take it. 

“Bring him to dinner, boy, by all 
means.” That was McNab’s answer. 
“ We ought to delight to honour the 
aged. Do the Scriptures no tell us that 
‘ the hoary head is a crown o’ glory ’ ? 
Bring him, boy, bring him.” 

So Dick’s friend came to dinner. 

Old age is naturally garrulous, but 
Harry knew the company he was in. 
He “ sir’d ” them all round, and put the 
greatest restraint upon his tongue. 

The mess place boasted an annchair,. 
a seat of honour, usually tenanted by 
the doctor. To-night it was given up to- 
the guest. 

And it really would have done any 
one’s heart good to have seen the fresh¬ 
looking though sadly wrinkled old tar, 
sitting there with liis long pipe in his 
mouth, and the lads around him. listen¬ 
ing enthralled to his strange old-world 
stories. 

“ Ah ! young gentlemen,” said Harry, 
^ his eyes filled with moisture, “ what 
is it I would not give to be sailing with 
Black Dick once more.” 

“ And you actually sailed in the same 
ship ? ” said Dr. McNab. 

“ I did that, doctor, and, mind you, 
I’m five years older than Black Dick.”* 

The doctor jumped up and pulled 
aside the curtam. 

“ Sentry,” he said, “ pass the word for 
Snufflums.” 

The call went ringing along the decks, 
sentries took it up like an echo, the men 
sang it, and even the cook’s mate must 
needs shout Snufflums. 

Snufflums was the doctor’s factotum, 
in other words, the loblolly boy, and as 
he trotted along aft everybody had a 


* Black Dick was Lord Howe's pet name In tke^ 
service.—G. S. 
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1 ‘oke at his exmnse. One man caught 
lis cap ; Snumums let him keep it, and 
ran on. Another caught him by the 
jacket; Snufilums wriggled clear and 
continued the race, leaving the garment 
in his captor’s hands. He jumped over 
a shot-rack, leapt a coil of ropes, sprang 
across a mess-table, parriea friendly 
blows, dodged aflectionate kicks, and 
appeared in the gun-room in two 
minutes after starting. 

“ Snufflums,” said his master, sternly ; 


“do you want to be let live another 
day ? ” 

“ In course I does, sir. Lots on ’em.” 

“Then execute my orders, or I’ll 
execute you first thing in the morning. 
SnufHums, are you listening 1 ” 

“ Intensely, sir.” 

“Then, Snufflum^ bring hot water, 
sugar, and my special. And look here, 
Snutflums, if you let any of the hands 
as much as smell it, ril draw one of 
your back teeth to-night.” 
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When the doctor had brewed old 
Harry a jorum, and old Harry had 
quailed a modicum, and put down the 
tumbler handy, 

“ Now, my friend, ' said Dr. McNab, 
“ tell us something about Black Dick.” 

The boys drew closer now to old 
Harry, and every face beamed ex¬ 
pectant as he took three long, thought¬ 
ful pulls at his pipe, cleared his throat, 
and began. 

{To be corUinued.) 


THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed, 

Author of A Dog with a Bad Same,” *^The Fifth Form at St. Domimo'i,” etc., etc. 


T hakks to youth and strong constitu¬ 
tion^ Arthur and Dig escaped any 
very serious consequences from their 
night’s exposure at Wellham Abliey. 

^ey slept like dormice from eight in 
the morning to six in the afternoon, 
and woke desperately hungry, with 
shocking colds in their heads, and with 
no kiclmation whatever to get up and 

S repare their work for the following 

ay. 

The medical doctor came and felt 
their pulses and looked at their tongues, 
and listened to their coughs and sneezes, 
and said they were well out of it. Still, 
as they assured him with loud cattarhic 
emphasis that they felt rather bad still, 
ana very shaky, he gave them leave to 
remain in bed for the rest of the day, 
and petrified them where they lay by 
the suggestion of a mustard poultice 
apiece. They protest^ solemnly that 
the malady from which they suffered 
was mental rather than physical, and 
r^uired only rest and quiet to cure it. 
Whereat the doctor grinned and said, 
“ Very well.” They had leave to stay as 
they were till the morning; then, if 
they were not recovered, he would try 
the mustard poultices. 

To their consternation and horror, 
after he had gone, they suddenly re¬ 
membered that to-night was the night 
appKiinted for the first gmnd rehearsal 
ot a performance proposed to be given 
by the Comedians of the house on the 
eve of speech-day at the end of the 
term. 

The “Comedians” were a time- 
honoured institution at Grandcourt. 
Any casual visitor to the school from 
alwut the middle of April onwards 
mieht at any time have oeen startled 
and horrified by finding himself sud¬ 
denly face to face in a retired comer 
with some youthful form undergoing 
the most extraordinary contortions of 
voice and countenance. 

Railsford himself used to be fond of 
recounting his first experience of this 
phenomenon. He was going down early 
one morning tc the fimds, when on the 
shady side of the quadrangle he en¬ 
countered a boy whom he recognised 
after a little scrutiny to be Sir Digby 
Oakshott, Baronet. The reason why 


CHAPTER XXV.—“AFTER YOU.” 

he did not immediately grasp the 
identity of so familiar a personage was 
because Sir Digby’s body was thrown 
back, his arms were behind his back, 
his l^s were spread out, and his head 
was thown into the air, with an expres¬ 
sion which the Master of the Shell had 
never seen there before, and never saw 
again. 

There was but one conclusion to come 
to. The Baronet had gone mad, or he 
would never be standing thus in the 
public quadrangle at seven o’clock in 
the morning. 

The supposition was immediately con¬ 
firmed by beholding the patient’s face 
break slowly into a horrible leer, and 
his mouth assume a diagonal slant, as 
he brought one hand in front, the in¬ 
dex finger close to his nose, and ad¬ 
dressed a lamp-pK>st a.s follows :— 

“ Wlien Abednego Jinks says a thing. 
Tommy, my bov, you may take your 
Alfred David there’s more in it than 
there is in your head.” 

Railsford, in alarm, was about to 
hasten for professional assistance for 
what he considered a very bad case, 
when Dig, catching sight of him, re¬ 
lieved him inexpressibly by dropping 
at once into his ordinary sane maimer, 
and saying, with a blush of confusion, 

“Oh, Mr. Railsford, I didn’t know 
you were there. I was mugging up my 
part for the Comedians, you know. I’m 
Abednego Jinks, not much of a part, 
only you can get in a little gag now and 
then.^’ 

Railsford, after what he had wit¬ 
nessed, was prepared to admit this, and 
left the disciple of the dramatic Muse 
to himself and the lamp-post, and 
secretly hoped when the performance 
of the Comedians came off he might 
get an “ order ” for the stalls. 

Although the Grandcourt House 
Comedians were an old institution, they 
had not always been equally flourishing. 
At Railsford’s, for instance, in past 
y^rs they had decidedly languished. 
The performances had possilny been 
comic, but that was due to the actors, 
not the author, for the scenes chosen 
were usually stock selections from the 
tragedies or Shakespeare, such, for in¬ 
stance, as the death of King I^r, the 


ghost scene in Hamlet, the conspira¬ 
tors’ scene in Julius Csesar, and the 
banquet in Macbeth. 

But as soon as the irrepressible Wake 
ot hold of the reins, as of course he 
id, the old order changed with startling 
rapidity. 

The new director made a clean sweep 
of Shakespeare and all his works. 

“What’s the fun of doing Roman 
citizens in Eton jackets and white 
chokers,” said he, “ and sending every¬ 
body to sleep ? Let’s give them a 
change, and make them laugh.” 

As it everybody hadn’t laughed for 
years at the Roman citizens in Eton 
jackets ! 

So he hunted about and made in¬ 
quiries of friends who were supposed to- 
know, and finally submittea to the 
company a certain screaming farce, en¬ 
titled “After You,” with—so the descrip¬ 
tion informed him—two funny old gen¬ 
tlemen, one low comedian, two funny 
old ladies, and one maid-of-all-work, 
besides a few walking gentlemen and 
others. 

It sounded promising, and a perusal 
of the piece showed that it was very 
amusing. I cannot describe it, but the 
complications were magnificent; the 
two old gentlemen, one very irascible 
the other very meek, were, of course, 
enamoured of the two old ladies, one- 
very meek and the other very irascible; 
the low comedian was, of course, the 
victim and the plague of both couples, 
and took his revenge by the usual ex¬ 
pedient of siding with each against the 
other, and being appointed the heir to 
both. The walking gentlemen were— 
need it be said ?—the disappomted heirs; 
and the maid-of-all-workj as is the man¬ 
ner of such persons, did everybody’s 
work but her own. 

This work of classic dramatic art waa 
read aloud one evening by Wake to one 
or two confidential frienas, with much 
approval, and was thereupon adopted 
with enthusiasm as the/n^ce de resistance 
of the forthcoming performance. 

The parts were allotted with due care- 
and discrimination. The two funny 
old gentlemen were undertaken by 
Sherriff and Ranger, the two funny old 
ladies by Dimsdaie and Maple, the low* 
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comedian by Sir Digby Oakshott, and 
the maid-of-all-work by Arthur Hera- 
path. As for the walking gentlemen, 
cabmen, detectiv^e, et hoc genm onine^ 
they were doled out to any one who 
cliose to take them. 

There had been no regular rehearsals 
yet, but private preparation of the hole- 
and-corner kind I have described hatl 
been going on for a week or so. The 
actors themselves had been looking for¬ 
ward with eagerness—not to say tre¬ 
pidation—to the first rehearsal, which 
was appK)inted to take place this even¬ 
ing in the Fourth class-room, in the 
presence of Wake and Stafford and a 
few other formidable critics of the upper 
school. 

Great, therefore, was the dismay when 
it was rumoured that the low comedian 
and the maid-of-all-work were on the 
sick list with a doctor’s certificate 


The first impulse was to postpone the 
date, but on Wake representing that 
there was no evening for ten days on 
which they could get the use of the 
room, it was resolved to do the best 
they could with the parts they had, and 
read the missing speeches from the 
book. 

Although the house generally -was ex¬ 
cluded from the rehearsals, the Fourth- 
form boys managed to scramble in on 
the strength of the class-room in which 
the performance was to take place 
being their own. And besides the in¬ 
vited guests named above, it was fre¬ 
quently found, at the end of a perform¬ 
ance, when the gas was turned up, that 
the room was fuller of Juniors and 
Babies than it had been when the cur¬ 
tain rose. 

On the present occasion, not being a 
I full-dress rehearsal, there was no cur¬ 


tain, nor was there anything to distin¬ 
guish the actors from their hearers save 
the importance of their faces and the 
evident nervousness with which they 
awaited the signal to begin. 

And here let me give my readers a 
piece of information. A screaming 
farce is ever so much more difficult to 
act than a tragedy of Shakespeare. 
Any—well, any duffer can act Brutus 
or Richard the Third, or the ghost of 
Banquo, but it is reserved only to a few 
to be able to do justice to the parts of 
Bartholomew Bumblebee or Miss Anas- 
tatia Acidrop. And when one comes to 
compare the paltry exploits and dull 
observations of the old tragedy heroes 
with the noble wit and sublime actions 
of their modern rivals it is not to be 
wondered at! 

So it happened on the present occa¬ 
sion. 

(To be continued,) 


THE COLOUES OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By W. J. Gordon, 

Author of “ The National Arnis^'* “ Standards of Old England,'* etc. 


ow we reach a further cause of con¬ 
fusion in army matters. Hitherto, the 
number of the new regimental district has 
been that of the old number of the regi¬ 
ment’s first battalion. Henceforth, the old 
number leaves us. Owing to the 36th 
having l)een linked with the 29th, Regi¬ 
mental District No. 36 has the old 37th for 
its first battalion. The old 37th, then, and 
the 67th, form the present Hampshire 


PART VI. 

Regiment, which has the Tiger on its 
colours, and in the list of battles from 
Blenheim to Afghanistan (1878-80), includes 
Toumay, the Duke of York’s victory, in 
1794. 

The South Staffordshire, with the County 
Knot as its bad^, represents the old 38th 
and 80th, and has a crowded colour, in 
which Monte Video appears conspicuously 
in memory of Auchmuty’s capture of that 


^uth American seaport from the Spaniams, 
in 1807. The honour roll begins with tlie 
Egypt of the Sphinx, and ends with tlie 
Egypt of Wolseley, including Kirbekan. 
The 80th were for years “The Staflordshire 
Knots; ” and once upon a time tlie 38th 
were “The Pump and Tortoise,” from 
their fondness for cold water and leisurely 
drill, as displayed during their stay at 
Malta. 



Presentation of New Colours to the South Wales Borderers by Lord Napier of Magdala. 
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The Dorsetshire combine the glories of j toi^' over them on the 13th of October; ending with Cameron’s New Zealand. The 

the old **Green (Linnets” with those of the ami Miami, the battle of the 1st of May, | Essex has on its badge the three seaxes, 

54th. TheLinnets were under Clive, in 1757. in whieli the Welsh and Canadians fought dating back to the days of King Ke<iwald. 

*' Conspicuous in the ranks of the little side by side with such good results. It represents the old 44th and 56tli- the 

army," says Macaulay, “ were the men of 1 The Black Watch (Koyal Highlanders) is “Old Stubborns” and the •* Saucy Pom- 



The Prince and Princese of Wales presentlns New Colours to the Cordon Highlanders at Aberdeen. 


the 391 h Regiment, which still bears on its 
coleurs, amidst many honourable additions 
won under Wellington in Spain and 
Gascony, the name of Plaasey, and the 
preud motto. Primus in Indis.” And on 
fhe colours is the Primus still, and the 
Gibraltar castle, and the Sphinx, and, as a 
name new to us, MaraUmt, which was cap¬ 
tured by the 54th, in 1801. The Prince of 
Wales’s • Volunteers (South Lancashire 
Regiment) are the 40th plus the 82nd, the 
40tn lieing dubbed “ Tlie XL’ers,** as a 
matter of course—the combination resulting 
in no less than twenty-two legends on the 
colours. The Welsh Regiment is made up 
of the old Welsh 41 st and the 09th— 
Nelson’s “Old Agair.emnons—and on its 
colours combines t!ie Ihise and Crown, 
with the Plume. It has for its motto, 
“ Better death than shame,” or rather, its 
equivalent in that old language which fnmi 
its ap^iearance must evidently have existed 
before the invention of printing. The 
collar badge of the Welsh is the red dragon. 
The list of honours includes Bourlmn, 
Detroit, Queenstown, and Miami, Bourbon 
being for the island’s ca|iture, Detniit 
being the defeat of the Americans, on 
August 2l8t, 1812; Queenstown, the vic- 


the old Forty-Twa plus the 73rd. The storv 
of the Forty-Twa has now lieen traced back 
to the Highland Guard in the davs of 
Charles ii., whose black jackets distin¬ 
guished them from the red soldiers, and 
procured them their nickname. Until re¬ 
cently it was said they got their name from 
the dark colour of their tartan, but it seems 
that at first every company wore the special 
tartan of the clan among which it was 
raised. The combination of the 42nd and 
73rd was a most appropriate one, for the 
73rd was simply the 2nd liattalion of the 
42nd, that was made an independent regi¬ 
ment in 1786. The colours bear the royal 
cypher, the Sphinx, and St. Andrew, and 
some twenty legends telling of service in 
India, Egypt, Sfiain, France, Russia, South 
Africa, and Ashantee. Mangalore ap(>ears 
in record of the repulse of Tipi)oo’s army in 
178.3. One exploit of the Black Watch 
(Guildermalsen in 1795) is not displayed ; it 
is sufficiently commemorated by the red 
heckle in the cap, which the regiment has 
worn ever since. 

The Oxfordshire Light Infantr}-, a com* 
liination of the 4.3rd and 52nd, has the rose 
in the centre of its colours, and a record of 
battle, beginning with Wolfe’s Quebec and 


twys ”—and, with the Sphinx and Gibraltar 
Cfkstle, has a battle-roll including Bladens* 
burg and Ava, ending with the Nile 
(1884-5), and beginning with More, where 
the 56th — the “ Pompadours ” — distin- 
guished itself during the capture of Havan- 
iiah. The Sherwo*^ Foresters sport “ the 
Stag of Merry Sherwood,” and combine on 
their colours the records of the 45th and 
95th Regiments—quite an imposing array. 
The Loyal Nortli Eancashire combine tlie 
legends of the 47th and 8l8t, the 47th— 
“The Cauliflowers,”—Wolfe’s Own still 
wearing a black worm in the lace in memory 
of his death in the moment of victory at 
Quebec, an<l the Slst, called The Loyals, 
in honour of the motto of their first colonel, 
and their enthusiastic volunteering for ser¬ 
vice when they w'ere the Lincolnshire 
Militia.^ The Northamptonshire Regiment 
has for its badt'e a St. George’s Cross and 
Horseshoe, and isa combination of the old 48th 
and .58th—“ The Steelbacks,” and “ Black 
Curts,” no longer. The Berkshires are the 
49th and 66th, and Ijear on their colours the 
legend of Copenhagen, in memory of the 
victory over the Danes in 1807, when Sir 
Arthur Wellesley fought Ids first battle in 
Europe. 










































The West Kent, a combination of the 60th 
and the 97 th—“The Dirty Halt Hundredth” 
and “ The Celestials,” both nicknames being 
due to tlie old facings—has Almaraz on ite 
record, in memory of the escalade under 
General Hill in 1811. Like the Artillery 
and Engineers, it has the “ Ubique ” motto. 
The King’s Own Light Tnfantr>% the com¬ 
bination of the old 51st—the “ Kolis,” or 
“ Brickdusts,” and the 105th, are now the 
South Yorksliire Raiment, and are recog- 
riisalde by tho “ (>de nullis” on their 
colours. The motto of the King’s Shrop¬ 
shire Light Infantry, “ Aucto splendore 
resurgo,’^ comes from its second battalion, 
the 85th, which was the first light infantry" 
regiment, and was disbanded in 1763. In 
1780 it was raised again, and three years 
edterwards the whole regiment was lost at 
sea on its voyage to Jamaica. It was, in 
1808, raised again, and in 1813 obtained the 
name of “ The Elegant Extracts,” owing to 
its officers lieing disi>ersed through the army 
and their places filled with selections likely 
to get on better with a court-martialing 
colonel. The battle-roll on the new fla" 
be^ns with Nieuport, a success of the old 
“Five and Threes” over the French in 
1793. The “Duke of Cambridge’s Own 
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Middlesex ” is a combination of the “ Die 
Hard ” and “ Pothooks,” that has brought 
to|j"ether on the colours the Prince of 
Wales's plume and the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge’s coronet. “ Pothooks ” comes, of 
course, from the two sevens of the 77th. 
Let those who \vish to knov.’ the origin of 
the oTth’s nickname read Napier’s account 
of the Battle of Albuhera. 

The King s Royal Rifle Co^s, late the 
60th—once “The Royal Americans,” from 
being raised among the American back¬ 
woodsmen in the old Quebec days—still re¬ 
joices in the motto of “ Celer et Audax” 
given it by General Wolfe. As a riHe regi¬ 
ment, it lias no colours, but its four batta¬ 
lions have given it a i-ecord of no less than 
thirty-two honours. The Wiltshire Regi¬ 
ment, the Duke of Edinburgh’s, represents 
the old 62nd and 99th—the 62nd to whom 
were granted the privilege of having a 
“splami” on their buttons in memory of 
their having had to fire away their buttons 
instead of bullets in the repulse of the 
French at Carrickforgus in 1760. The 63rd 
plus the 96th have ^ne to form the Man- 
chesters, whose badge is the Manchester 
arms, whose motto is “ Concilio et labore,” 
and whose battle-roll begins with the 


Sphinxian Egypt and ends with the Vic¬ 
torian. In the battle-roll of the North 
Staffonls—64 + 98, expressed arithmetically 
—we find mention of Surinam and Koosliab, 
Surinam being the Guianan capture from 
the Dutch in 1804, and Kooshab Outram’s 
Persian victory in 1857, York and Lan¬ 
caster—65 + 84—take the name and Union 
rose from the 84th side of the combination. 
The Durhams—68 -f 106—the “ Faithful 
Durhams,” rank next in precedence, and 
are followed by the Higldand Light In¬ 
fantry, that combination of the 7l8t and 
74tli, to which the bugle of the first and the 
elephant of the last has given the nickname 
of “ The Pig and WHiistle.” The union has 
resulted in a grand collection of names on 
the colours, but perliaps the most cherished 
of them is Assaye, to which the elephant 
also refers. Tire 71st was raised as Man¬ 
ia’s Highlanders in 1778, and met with 
disaster at Buenos Ayres in 1807, w"hen it 
had to leave its colours behind it. The 
74th, like the 78th, had a special white 
colour granted to it for its conduct at 
Assaye. At Fermoy, in 1818, the 74th 
solemnly cremated the colours they carried 
in the Peninsular W^ar, and the ashes are 
still kept enclosed in a gold snuffbox. 

{To be emmmted.) 


®UT ^atcfi 3linanba College. 

By Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a., f.g.s., 

Author of '‘Buried Treaeure,” “Caetis and Hercules,’' etc., etc. 


O H, what a day was the twelfth of May 1 
Not a cloud nor a wreath of mist; 
And the sky so blue with a dazzling hue 
Of sapphire and amethyst! 

There were none to log when the four-horsed 
drag 

Drove up to the Highfield gate ; 

W'e climb on board with blithe accord, 
Couiageous hearts elate : 

Such joyful lads !—bats, 8hoe.s, and pads, 
Panoply for the fray ; 

And off we race, at a spanking pace, 

Along the Queen’s highway. 

W'ith a glorious clamour and whirl of 
wheels. 

Clatter and clink of flashing heels; 
Horses straining at collar and trace— 
Models of beauty and strength and grace ! 
Nature, exulting, seems to say, 

Never a thought of work to-day 1 

Greek and Latin for brains that are thick. 
Algebra, Euclid, Arithmetic; 

History, CJeography, German and French— 
Agony worse than a dentist’s wrench— 
Essay, Translation, and Exercise, 

Fondl)’ sup|)osed to make boys wise; 
Grammar, Dictation, Verse and Prose— 

We threw them all to the kites and crows. 
No tliought of books, 

No gloomy looks 

That frown on the road to knowledge; 

For we were to play, on that twelfth of May, 
The match W"ith Amanda College. 

Down the valley and up the hill. 

By the river and past the mill. 

Rush-grown swamp and reedy pool. 
Shadowy nooks and corners cool; 

Haunt of plover and willow wren, 

Mosterton Marsh and Hawthorn Glen ; 


Oaken coppice and grove of pine. 
Heathery waste and furze-clad chine ; 
Now with a song as we bowl along. 
Now with a shout of glee ; 

Now with a laugh, and now i^dth chaff. 
We drive right merrily ! 


We tossed for innings—the florin spun 

Skywards and fell—Amanda won. 

Their luck they praised, their hopes they 
raised. 

And, swaggering, said we should have 
the fun 

Of hunting the leather till set of sun. 
And, oh ! they looked so gallant and tall 
In scarlet blazers, and tossed the ball 
From one to another \vith mighty jerk. 

And never the tightest catcli would shirk. 
College men all—^>^'e Highfield boys 
Felt rather abashed by their swagger and 
noise; 

We seemed but as imps, insignificant 
shrimps. 

Beside the lobsters boiled but bold. 

Would they bowl lobs? Not they! fast 
round. 

Or daisy croppers along the ground. 

With a fearful twist—so we were told. 


Thek innings began—a stalwart man. 

Shaven and sleek, professor of Greek, 

Stepped down to the wicket with jaunty 
ak; 

His comrade followed, thick-set and 
square. 

With a black moustache d la militaire ; 

They flourished their bats and smiled in 
scorn 

At the Highfield boys on that blithe May- 
niorn ; 


They wdiistled and crowed, aud seemed to 
say, 

“We’ll make mince-meat of you lads to¬ 
day ! ” 

They cut and they drew, and they drove to 
the “ on,” 

They smacked us to “leg”—Harry Steven¬ 
son 

Changed his bowlers, and still the score 
Rose 10, 20, 30, and more. 

Growing as tall as a grim giraffe 
On the gaunt black face of the telegraph. 

At last the professor of Greek was out— 

A shooter sent him “ right about 
Our next opponent failed to score— 

Two wickets down for 84. 

Telegraph soon showed 90 for three 
Had w'e a chance of victory ? 

Four and Five increased the score 
To runs 124 ; 

Six made 20; Seven and Eight 
Were very sorry, but could not wait. 

Nine made 10, and Ten made none. 

Total 181. 

Harry advised us during lunch 
To take it easy, and not to munch 
Too much plum-pudding, and not to quaff 
Anything stronger than shandigaff. 

We took his advice, but I grieve to say 
It did not improve our feeble play. 

Down went our wickets, alas and alack ! 

Our cheeks turned blue, and our looks were 
black: 

Daw'son w’as out for a meagre 7, 

Hercules only achieved 11; 

I made a duck with the worst of luck, 

Aston was bowled first ball; 

Jones W’as no more with “ leg before,’• 

Harry outlived us all. 



Harry )iad played in splendid form, 

And weathered the brunt of tlie leathern 
storm; 

Forty and five had he made in style, 

C«ol as a cucumber all the while. 

Harry, of course, would carry his bat, 

But very jKwr comfort, alas ! was that. 

The ninth wicket fell for 72, 

There only remained old Bob Carew. 

Poor old Bob ! he raised no throb 
Of hoj)e in our hearts ; we thought that a lob 
Would decide his fate, and settle the job : 
But he poked away and managed to play 
Several balls in a rustic way ; 

His aim was true, and he snicked a few. 
While Harry hit lustily—“ Go it, Carew ! ” 

Confident grew the bold Carew, 

He swung his long arms and swiped anew ; 
Oh, it was grand, that splendid stand ! 
Hariy and Bob—to see them hit! 

Round or lob didn’t matter a bit! 

A threer to leg and a cut for five, 

Six to the “ on ” by a slashing drive ; 

A Avide and a three and a bye for two— 

Ones and threes, and another six 

That hit the pavilion ami rattled the bricks. 

The liall was a wandering Jew ! 

Oh ! there’s a catch—’twill lose the match! 

Who on the Imll dare bet ? 

We held our breath for life or death— 
Dufferton missed it! A wild hurrah ” 
Burst from our lips and echoed far— 

Only three runs to get! 

Slinger was bowling—his aim was true. 

But it cleared the bail of Bob Carew. 
Longstop missed it—a twoer bye ! 

A inadaening cheer proclaimed the Tie ! 
Witii heart in mouth, in hope and fear. 

We still kept up that frenzied cheer. 

The next ball sped on its fatal course. 
Straight for the middle with awful force ; 
Bob played forward—oh, horror 1 he’s 
caught! 

Slinger can reach it! Quick as thought 
He springs to the grasp! He has it—he 
trips— 

The ball through his buttery Ungers slips ! 
They run ! Hurrah ! Well done ! Well 
run ! 

The battle is ended ! We’ve won! We’ve 
won ! 

Wild with excitement we rush on the 
ground. 

Some seized Harry, and some did cany 
Bob on their shoulders. Never befere 
Did shouting swell such a mighty roar! 
Never in annals of Highfield lore 
Shall he forgotten their splendid score ! 

Bob got 30, and Stevenson 
Made 1211 

Oh ! it was grand, their splendid stand ! 
Spread it abroad by sea and land ; 

Bear it afar over land and sea 
On thy white wings, oh, “ B.O.P. ! ” 
Victory’s wreath did crowm our play ! 

Long live the fame of tliat glorious day ! 
Never the memory fade away 
Of that famous match on the twelfth of 
May 1 


BoyV Owi) Piipei'. 

CHESS. 
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Problem No. 206. 

By J. C. West. 


BLACK.: 



yo:^ DER Lasa. 

Baron T. von Heydebrand und der Lasa, 
the celebrated Editor of Bilguer’s Handbuch 
des Schachspiels, has been staying in New 
Zealand and Australia, and played two 
games with our correspondent C. W. Ben- 
bow, of Wellington, Chess Editor of the 
New Zealand Mail, of which we reproduced 
the Buy Lopez game. Von der Lasa 
occupied a most eminent position among 
the chess players of the fourth and fifth 
decades f this century, and he was the 
leader ot .le famous Berlin school of players, 
playfully known as the Pleiades, or Seven 
Stars of Berlin, which consisted, in addition 
to himself, of Dr. L. Bledow, C. Schom, B. 
Horwitz, C. Mayet, W. Hanstein, and P. 
R. von Bilguer. Lasa was bom October 17, 
1818, is the youngest of the “Seven’’and 
now the only survivor. B. Horwitz, the 
celebrated author of end-games, died in 
London in August 18S5. J. Mendheim is 
sometimes mentioned as one of the Pleiades, 
but he was the founder of the Berlin School 
of chess. 


WHITE. BLACK. 


, W. Benlx)W. 

Von der Lasa. 

1 . 

P—K 4 

P—K4 

2 . 

Kt—K B 3 

Kt-Q B 3 

3. 

B—Kt5 

Kt—B 3 (a) 

4. 

Castles 

KtxP 

5. 

R—Ksq. {b) 

Kt—B 3 

6 . 

KtxP 

Kt X Kt 

7. 

R X Kt (ch.) 

B—K2 


8 . 

Q-K sq. 

P-QB3 

9. 

B-R4 

P-Q 3 

10 . 

R-K2 

B—K3 

11 . 

P —Q 3 

Castles 

12 . 

Kt-Q B 3 

P-Q 4 

13. 

B—Q 2 

B-Q3 

14. 

P—K R 3 (c) 

P—QR4 

16. 

P-Q R 3 (d) 

B—QB2 

16. 

P—KB4 

Q—Q Kt sq. 

17. 

Q—R4 

B—Q sq. 

18. 

Q—B2 

P-Q Kt 4 

19. 

B—Kt 3 

P—R5 

20 . 

B—R2 

B—Kt3 

21 . 

B-K3 

BxB 

22 . 

QxB 

P—Kt5 

23. 

Kt-Q sq. 

P-Kt6 

24. 

PxP 

PxP 

25. 

B—Kt sq. 

R—R5 

26. 

P-Q 4 

K R-K sq. 

27. 

Q-B2 

Q-Kt3 

28. 

R-Q2 

B-Q2 

29. 

Kt^B3 

Q R—R .sq. (e) 

30. 

B-Q3 

Kt—K5 

31. 

B X Kt (/) 

PxB 

32. 

Q-K 3 

P—K B4 

33. 

Q R-K sq. 

Q R-Q Kt sq. 

34. 

Kt-Q R 4 

Q-R4 

35. 

Kt^B5 

B-K 3 

36. 

Q R—Q B sq. 

Q-Kt4 

37. 

R-Q B 3 (g) 

B-Q4 

38. 

Kt—Q7 

R—Q R sq. 

39. 

K R—Q sq. 

R-R2 

40. 

Kt—K5 

P-Kt3 

41. 

KR—QB8q.(A) R—K 3 

42. 

Kt^B4 

R—Q Kt 2 


And the game was given up as drawn. 


I Notes. 

(a) The Berlin Defence, which is now very 
I popular. 

' (6) P to Q 4 might just as well have 

; followed. 

' (c) This shuts the Q B out of the game as 

^ much as possible, and pennits the advance 
of P to K B 4 at the proper time. 

I (cf) This prevents the loss of the B, as 
I Black’s 18th and 19th moves will show. 

(c) R to B 5 w'ould have lost the exchange 
' by B to Q 3, etc. 

(/) If the Kt had taken, then the black 
I P would have become dangerous. 

ig) Had White captured B with Kt, and 
foUowed it up with R to B 5, he would have 
won the K B P at once, and the K P a little 
later on. 

[h) KtxB P, BxKt; P to Q 5 might 
have followed with good results. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JUNE. 


T he Bee World.—S uccessful bee-keeping is far 
more of an art, not to say science, than poul- 
try-farmintf or any other fancy we give hints upon. 
It is on this account that we earnestly advise our 
bee-boys to possess themselves of a good handbook 
on the subject, unless they happen to have the back 
numbers of this paper containing the articles on Bees. 


Any bookseller could recommend such a book; but 
it must not be a mere sixpenny thing, but a manual 
with some sense and substance in it. 

It is well to tell you at once that unless you 
do make bee-keeping a study you will never get 
pleasure or profit either out of the hobby; but, if 
well followed out, no fancy pays better. We have 
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known boys take to it with a ver>* great flourish of 
truini>elM, and get no end of new-fangled ai*]>arutus. 
for which they spent no end of money, go on for a 
time, then get tired or bothered or forgetful or what 
not, and allow their bees to go to the dogs. And we 
have known utheri Itegin with a g«>o«l old-faihioned 
straw skep or two. and, with a little thoughtfulneu 
and care, and a little study of the beet and ineir 
comforta, do very well indeed. 

Well, then, whether you procure a manual or not, 
>ou ought at all events to pay a few visits to the 1h.*c- 
1 inns of your neightM)urs, and get them to put you 
up to a wrinkle or two. You will learn more fiom 
ucuhtr demonstratioQ in flve minutes than you woiiM 
fit III a week's reading. But having seen things, and 
having had things explained to you, you will Imi in a 
proper position to underssand what yon do read. 

Now, if you want to go in for bees, go and see l>ee- 
hives, and ask a I altout them. You will l>e told 
that there are two kinds of these, the old-fasiiioned 
skep. With tixed combs, and the more manageable 
(ramc-comb hives. The flat-topped skep is the best, 
and also the cheapest. 

Terhaps in this month of June you liavo managed 
to secure a swarm in an empty hive from some 
neighbour. Well, do not run away with the idea 
that your bees are going to get wise and prosperous 
all at once. The weather may be flne, hut it may lie 
quite the reverse, so you must feed regularly, else 
there will not ^ a sufficiency of wax secreted, combs 
will not be built, and the whole economy of the hive , 
is retarded. 80 the plan advised by the beat autho- | 
ritiea is to give food till plenty of oomb is formed, I 
and this too in good weather as well as bad. After 
this, feeding will still be needed during inclement 
days. 

There are various plans of feeding: these you roust 
learn, and adopt the best or the easiest—little stick I 
troughs, fur irutance—as suits you. 

The food generally used for swarms is a syrup ' 
made by boiling alMut two pounds of lump-sugar to , 
a plot or rather over of pure water, and adding, while | 
It is still boiling, half an ounce of vinegar. | 

Another thing you roust leam all about, almost at | 
once, is the use of the supers or tup hives, and we 1 
may add the drone-trap. But we advise you to ask 
your mentor now to dispense with this, as it is an 
expensive bit of retoemeut. | 

Thr Poultrt Run. —You might still set some ' 
fowls, for cockerels, if only ordinary, would do for 
the put; while pullets. If ^ the correct stamp aud 


strain, would come in for spring or winter laying. 
We might as well remind you here that pedigree or 
breed alone does not alwa>'s secure good layers, ami 
that you should try if possible to get egga to set 
from a good laying strain : then, by giving the fowls 
plenty of non-fattening food, and htting them have 
free exercise to pick up on the grass whatever they 
cii'Hise, you will be sure of eggs. 

Vuu will lie by this time In a position to know 
which bii'ds to keep aud which to siuid to pot or 
maiket If you have a Iniok from which to judge 
the points, so much the better; if not. you should 
t.ike advice; only keep the best, and beware not to 
overstock. 

Vermin in poultry Is sometimes troublesome about 
this time of year. Re-whitewash your fowl run, 
clean out and renew yunr dust-bath, putting plenty 
of sulphur in it. A little blue ointment may lie 
smeared under the wings, or on the neck and rump, 
of the fowls plagued w ith vermin. 

The PiOEo.x Loft.— Breeding will 1h> proceeding 
a)iace ; and. as the weather may soon be exceedingly 
warm, you luul better sec that eveirthing aliout the 
loft is in tip-top order ; that your food is the best, 
and not too hard ; tliat the fountains are always 
kept filled, and that plenty of air aud sunshine And 
their way inside the loft and aviary. 

The hath should be placed in the aviary now aliout 
three times a week, in the forenoon. Do not leave 
any slop alwmi. Hweep up, and do not forget to put 
I down more gravel. 

' Pigeons in dovecots will look after themselves in 
the matter of green food, but aviary birds need see¬ 
ing to in tills respect. 

The Aviakt.—T roubles and trials are sure to 
come, especially to young lieginHers. We have heard 
boys say at the end of a season, ‘'Well, I've liad no 
luck ; one tiling or another went wrong ; birds died ; 
cock ate the eggs; hens sweated the young ones; and 
everything was higgledy-piggledy.^ “But," we 
would reply, “everything would not have gone hig- 
gleily-piggledy if you yourself had not been higgledy- 
piggledy ill the first instance.'* And we can assure 
our readers tliat a lad’s luck in any fancy is of his 
own making 

Your birdies, when first hatched, will be very wee 
and helpless-looking; but. if the mother be healthy 
and strong, she will feed well, and they speedily 
grow. 11 there be not daily progress in growth, you 


can feed now and then yourself with a morsel of 
liard-boiled egg made soft with a drop of water. 

If the hen is doing well by her progeny, and they 
are thriving, all you need do is to keep her egg-aud- 
breail-cnimb trough well pleniaheil. We generally 
give the receipt as one of egg and two of biscait- 
crtiiiili, but it may often be better to make it e(|ual 
parts. And add a little maw-seed now and then, 
and crushed hemp. So much depends on your own 
common-sense in noticing how things are going. 

See that the hen's claws are not loo lung, or she 
may throw the birds out of the nest. 

By the way. do not forget groundsel, or lettuce. <»r 
chickweed. But it must always be Iresli, aud fresh 
every rooming. 

The Rabbitrt.—K eep extra clean as the weather 
gets warmer. Leave no roots smelling aliout. No¬ 
thing is more likely to breed disease. Beware of 
leakage. Y’onr hutches will be out of doors, and the 
rabbits nmy have young, so everything should bo dry 
and quiet. Let nothing or nobi^y near the hutches 
to cause fright or annoyance. 

Collect liedding to store for autumn and winter, 
and see that it is free from dust. Make it into bay 
in the suuslilne, and store it in a clean, dry plMe. 

Tub Kennel.—S ee that tlie dog has his food regu¬ 
larly, and an abundance of water nut placed in the 
sun. Let him bathe when he wants to; dry him 
down before he goes into his bed. Give plenty of 
exercise, but beware of over-running, or over-exclt- 
iMg him in the sunahlue. Never run a dog—what¬ 
ever be his breed—far behind either a cart or cycle. 

The Kitchen Garden.— Be guided by tlr -.veatber 
as to wateriug, only give plenty when you are about 
it. Do not water in the sunshine; it chills either 
plant or flower, and to chill is often to kill. Weeds 
will run to seed now if you do not watch them, and 
one suw-thistle or two or three bits of seeding 
groundsel will overflow a garden. French beans 
may still be planted. Look after your p«itatoea. and 
plant “kail" for the coming winter wherever you 
have a bit of vacant ground. Keep the hoe going. 

The Flower and Window Gardens.—A nnuals, 
such 08 tropasolum, may be transplanted to where 
they are wanted to bloom. Some of them make a 
very gorgeous autumn show. Finish bedding-out. 
If you are net too rich in geraniums, do not forget 
that dwarf asters may take their place, either io 
beds or window-boxes. 



Our Sprclal Summer Number will be ready June 25th, price 6d. It can be obtained though any bookeclUr, and we 
tirongly adviee all intending rtadere to secure their copies early. 
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THE TREASURE OF THE 
(’ACIQUE : 

A MKXICAN STORY. 

Hv Sir Gilbkrt Campbkli., Hart., 

Author of “ Waifit and Strays," ”On a Winter’s 
Night," rtr., etc. 

CHAPTKaR VII.—AN UNWELCOME C/>M- 
PANION. 

VrEXT morning Bob and Indian Joe 
started at an early hour in search 
of venison, leaving Arthur and 
Lopes to take caie of the camp. 


A Run for Life. 
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After assisting in cutting a sufficient 
supply of wood, and bringing several 
buckets of water from tne adjacent 
river, Arthur began to find the time 
hang heavily upon his hands. List¬ 
lessly wandering to the edge of the 
island, he swept his eye across the 
landscape in search of some object of 
interest. About a Quarter of a mile 
off was another small group of trees, 
and hovering about their tops he saw 
a large quantity of birds, which circled 
round and round them, evidently in a 
state of great excitement. 

“What can they be about?” said 
Arthur, to himself, and not being able 
to answer that question, he called 
Lopes, and asked him what he thought 
of it. 

“All!” answered he^ shading his eyes 
with his hand, “I think I know well 
enough what it means.” 

“ Are they pigeons ? ” asked Arthur : 
“ for if they are, a few of them would 
be a welcome addition to our stew-pot, 
and I may as well go over and pick a 
few off.” 

“ Pigeons, carrai! ” answered the 
Tigrero, contemptuously. “ Where are 
your eyes, young master ? The birds 
you see are orioles, and I expect a snake 
IS plundering their nests, and that is 
what all the fuss is about.” 

“ You thijik so, do you ? ” cried Ar¬ 
thur ; “then Pm in it.” And hurrying 
back to the camp he seized a light 
double-barrelled gun and sped away 
across the plain. 

Very soon he reached the clump of 
trees, and then he saw that Lopes’s 
suggestion was correct. High up in 
the branches of one of the trees was a 
common black snake, some five feet 
long, making a raid amongst the nests 
of the orioles, and devouring their eggs 
whenever he found anest of them, utterly 
regardless of the shrill cries of the 
afflicted parents, who even occasionally 
mustered up courage to dart at the 
robber and strike him with their beaks. 

Mankind, as a rule, has a rooted 
antipathy to the serpent tribe, and 
Arthur was no exception. Raising his 
gun, he only waited until he could get 
a clear shot at the plunderer, and. then 
down came the snake, half cut in two 
by a charge of number six shot. It 
lay writhing upon the ground, and, as 
the boy was about to finish it witn a 
slash of his hunting-knife, he heard 
behind him a sound something between 
a cough and a grunt, which caused him 
to turn rapidly round. 

An appalling sight met his eyes. 
Not twenty yards from him stood a 
huge grizzly bear, looking at him with 
an expressive twinkle in his cunning 
eye, which certainly boded mischief. 

For a moment Arthur’s heart stood 
still. He knew sufficient of the savage 
character of the beast to feel that, 
though totally unprovoked, it would 
not for a moment hesitate to attack 
him, and though, as we have before 
said, he was excessively swift of foot, 
yet he was well aware that flight was 
hopeless, for the grizzly could catch 
him up before he had covered a hun¬ 
dred yards of the space which separated 
him from the camp. 

Only a single cnance remained for 
him, and that was to take refuge in one 
of the trees that stood around him. 


The grizzly is no tree-climber; and 
though he might be kept imprisoned 
there for some time, yet he would be 
safe from the claws and teeth of the 
monster. 

To plan and execute were but the 
work of a moment to the active lad. 
Throwing his gun upon the ground, he 
made one spring at the nearest branch, 
and in a few seconds was perched upon 
an overhanging bough some eighteen 
feet from the ground. As the bear saw 
his prey escaping from him, he darted 
forward with a loud roar, and, rising 
erect upon his hind-legs, tore with the 
claws of his fore-feet huge sheets of 
bark from the stem of the tree. 

“ Better that than my skin,” laughed 
Arthur, as he saw his enemy’s attempts 
to reach him were futile. “ Take care, 
you old idiot, or you’ll blunt your claws, 
and that might prove awkward for 
you ! ” 

The voice of the boy seemed to excite 
the brute to increased fury. Again and 
again he attacked the tree as though he 
would tear it down ; then, finding his 
efibrts all in vain, he trotted to where 
the gun was lying upon the ground and 
began to wreak his fury upon it. As he 
was tossing it about the remaining 
loaded barrel exploded, unfortunately 
without doing him any^ injury. This 
seemed rather to astonish him, and. 
leaving it upon the ground, he returned 
to the tree. 

Finding that he could not take the 
fortress by assault, he seemed deter¬ 
mined to change the attack into a 
blockade, and, lying calmly down at 
the foot of the tree, he kept one savage 
eye fixed upon the prisoner, as though 
determined that he should not escape. 

“Ha, ha!” cried Arthur; “that is 
your game, is it ? I’ll just see if I can’t 
make you move out of that! ” and, 
crawling carefully along the branch 
upon wnich he had taken refuge, he 
cut off a stout staff some eight feet long, 
to which he fastened his hunting-knite 
by the aid of his leather belt Then, 
descending a branch or two, he with his 
improvised lance made a job at the 
bear’s back, with such good effect that 
the blade came back crimsoned with 
blood. 

Up jumped the bear, and made such 
a leap at his adversary that had he not 
sprang upwards with the agility of a 
cat, those cruel claws would have tom 
him to the ground. As it was, his 
newly-foraied weapon dropped from his 
grasp, and he remained totally un¬ 
arm^. 

“ Nasty brute ! ” said Arthur ; “ who 
would have thought that he could have 
been so quick ? Well, if I am to stay 
here I may as well look out for a com¬ 
fortable spot where I can rest my back 
and have a snooze in safety. At any 
rate, it is lucky that I’ve had a good 
breakfast.” 

With this determination he began his 
search through the leafy bower by 
which he was surroundea, when sud¬ 
denly his eyes caught sight of some¬ 
thing which froze his blood with terror. 
Not ten feet above him, crouched as if 
in the act of springing;, with its green, 
glassy eyes glaring into his, and its 
sharp, white teeth all displayed in a 
malicious grin, was a cougar, the fiercest 
of the panther tribe m Mexico. 


Arthur felt that his end w^ near ; he 
was entirely unarmed. Besides, even if 
he had had his knife, how could he, 
while balancing himself in the branches, 
expect to contend with so powerful and 
ferocious an animal ? 

If he remained in the tree he would 
certainly fall a victim to the cougar ; 
whilst if he made an effort to esc^e by 
descending, there was Master Bruin, 
e^er ana willing to make a meal of 
him. 

The position was a difficult one, and 
little time was given him to think what 
was best to be done. The tail of the 
cougar was slowly lashing its dark-red 
flanks, the eyes were glaring with a 
deeper and more baleful fire, and at 
last, as though it was worked up to a 
pitch of frenzy, it gave a savage snarl, 
and made a spring straight for the 
shrinking body of the boy. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A RUN FOR LIFE. 

Bob and Indian Joe had had a successful 
stalk that morning. Three fine deer 
had fallen to their rifles, and now, 
flayed and cut up in most artistic 
fashion, these were hanging to the 
branches of a tree so as to be Ijeyond 
the reach of the wolves, it being the 
intention of the hunters to bring the 
mule over in the evening to carry the 
venison into camp. Meanwhile, tired 
with their exertions, they had thrown 
themselves upon the grass in the shade, 
and Indian Joe had just cut a fresh 
plug of tobacco and was about to insert 
it in his cheek, w hen Bob accosted him : 

“I say, Joe, what do you think of 
all this treasure story of Arthur’s, and 
what are the odds that the Indians will 
give it up to us quietly, as he seems to 
expect ? ” 

“Oh,” answered Joe, sententiously, 
“ Injins is pizon wheresumever you 
comes across ’em.” And having de¬ 
livered himself of this opinion, he 
placed the tobacco in his mouth and 
oegan to chaw with great solemnity. 

“You don’t seem to have much 
opinion of them, at any rate,” said Bob, 
with a laugh,; “ and yet they call you 
Indian Joe.” 

“You wonders why I ain’t got no 
likin’ fur ’em,” replied Joe. “ Look ye 
here.” And as he spoke he twitched off 
his cap and showed the ghastly wound 
which we have before referred to. 

“They got at you that time, Joe,” 
said Bob, with a half shudder. “ Cruel 
brutes they must be to treat a man like 
that” 

“ Brutes indeed,” answered Joe. 
“ Wolves is gentlemen to Injius ; and a 
coyote don’t stand on too much cere¬ 
mony. Don’t you trust neither on ’em. 
Master Bob, and you’ll hay’ a better 
chance of keeping a whole skin.” 

“ You never told me how you got that 
ugly crack on the head,” said the boy. 
“Suppose you do so now whilst we have 
our rest.” 

“’I’ain’t much to tell,” replied the 
hunter. “I wer out beaver tmpping, 
and five Injins they come cavertin’ 
about. I knew they meant mischief 
for all their friendly ways, and so I kep’ 
my eyes skinned. Guess I didn’t know 
if they had shooting irons or not, or if 
they lacked them, for they sliowed 
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neither, but bows and arrows, tomaxes, 
and scalpers. At last, one night, as I 
was lying by mv lire playin’ possum, 
one of the reptiles, though apparently 
iriendly, tries to stick his knife atween 
my ribs. This ole lump of iron ” (slap¬ 
ping his rifle) “was handy, and I let 
him have a bit o’ lead plum, which laid 
him out in his tracks, and then potting 
up ball-pouch and knife, I started at a 
run for Fort Graham, ninety miles away 
across the plains.” 

“And did they pursue you?” asked 
Bob, eagerly. 

“ Guess I didn’t see a living soul that 
night,” replied the hunter, “ but I know 
they weren’t far off. You’ll bet I didn’t 
lose much time, but after doing some 
twenty miles I stopped a bit near a 
lump of timber to eat, and in a moment 
if [ didn’t have two arrows into me 
before I could draw breath.” 

“They were on your track, then?” 
said Bob. 

“Yes, tliey hunted me like blood¬ 
hounds. They was afraid to come too 
close cos of this weppin, and arter my 
fust lesson I didn’t go near no timber, 
you may be sure; but yer see. Master 
Bob, what licked me was, I couldn’t get 
no sleep.” 

“Well, Joe, they were no better off 
than you, were they ? ” asked the boy. 

“No better off,” said Joe, contemp¬ 
tuously, “ in course they were. While 
two of them slep’, the other two they 
kep’ on arter me. I did try forty winks 
once, and was woke up by an arrow in 
my face ; arter that, be sure I didn’t 
try it agin, though I delayed the In jin 


what did it. Well, to cut it short, I got 
within sight of the fort, and arter firing 
at the pursuers I dropped like a stone. 
Guess the boys saw me and came out 
slick, but not before the brutes had 
raised my hair, and left me like this. 
Them three made tracks back, but I’ll 
meet ’em again some day, and p’r’aps 
there won’t be a fight. No, all Injins 
is treacherous, but Apaches worst of all,” 
concluded Joe. 

“ Well, you had a narrow squeak for 
it, indeed,” said Bob, “ and I don’t won¬ 
der that you dislike the whole lot; but, 
for all that, I hope that Arthur’s Indian 
friends will turn out pleasanter ac- 
uaintances than yours seem to have 
one. But come, let us be getting 
back to camp, for we must return here 
ag.ain for the venison.” 

“ Injins ain’t of no account,” grumbled 
Joe, as he prepared to rise; “ they are 
all tarred with the same stick.” 

Leaving the venison hanging upon the 
tree, the Imnters, with a glance at the 
sun, prepared to return to the camp, 
and, for about a mile, pursued their 
way in silence. 

Suddenly Bob stopped short. “ What 
is that ? ” cried lie. 

“ I don’t hear nuthin’,” answered Joe ; 
“ yes, I do now, though. Why, it is the 
squeal of a cougar, and a skeery sort of 
noise it are.” 

“There’s another noise,” cried Bob, 
“a deeper, harsher sound, something 
like a bellow.” 

Indian Joe listened intently for a 
moment. 

“Why, if it ain’t old Uncle Eph.” 


“Uncle who?” asked Bob, in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ A grizzly b’ar, young master ; guess 
he and the cougar have fallen out,” 
answered Joe. “Let’s make tracks, and 
we’ll nail ’em both.” 

They hurried on until they came to a 
glade in a small group of trees, and there 
in the very centre were the two beasts 
violently contending for the mastery. 
The cougar was getting the worst of it; 
his sharp teeth and claws could make 
but little impression upon the tough 
hide of his adversary, and his lithe and 
sinewy form was out ill adapted to 
struggle against the bear’s enormous 
wei^t. Still he fought gamely, though 
it was evident that be must soon suc¬ 
cumb to his more powerful antagonist. 

“You take the cougar,” whispered 
Joe, “and I’ll drop Uncle Eph.” 

Bob nodded assent, when for a mo¬ 
ment the two deadly tubes remained 
stationary, then two streams of fire 
poured out of them, two sharp reports 
rang through the glade, and with a last 
convulsive struggle the two mighty 
beasts rolled away from each other, and 
lay quivering in death. 

“ Well done, young master,” cried 
Joe ; “ a good, steady hand you have; 
now you whip off the cougar’s skin, 
whilst I do the same for the b’ar.” 

And, drawing his knife, Joe advanced 
to his work. 

“ Stop,” cried some one from an ad¬ 
joining tree, “ I think I have a voice as 
regards the bear.” 

{To be continued,) 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 


OR, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE GREAT. 


By Charles Deslys. 



Part II. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

I tall, graceful, strong, and beautiful. 
The sun of eighteen summers had 
browned her features, and left un¬ 
touched the bloom of innocent youth. 
That which pleased the most in her 


EHANNE 
was a 
noble 

;irl, and well "worthy of all that Lan- 
Irilc had said in her praise. She was 


wa'i h ;r simplicity, and the calm and 
contentment which her expression and 
bearing conveyed. When a smile gave 
life to her lips never was face more 
charming than hers. And in the sha¬ 
dow of the green picturesque hills, 
upright on the bank with oar in hand, 
or bending to her work as she crossed 
the stream, it seemed as though she had 
been designed by Heaven to be the 
good genius of the place, the Christian 
nymph of the Meuse. 

Her mother had died soon after her 
birth, and her father, an old soldier of 
the great Karl, had brought her up as 
if she were a boy. He had taught her 
to endure fatigue, to draw the bow, and 
to fear nothing except her God. When 
the old man lay ill from his old wounds 
she fished and hunted in his place. 
Once, even, she had defended the cabin 
against a troop of mamuders and put 
them to flight; and when her father, 
old Noel, returned, he had said to her, 

“ All honour to thee, my daughter ! 
You are worthy to be a knight! ’ 
jVnd yet, with these masculine gifts, 
she was as timid as a child. She did all 
the housework, and .sewed and spun ; 
and everything had to be in order at 
home before Jehanne went for a walk 
in the forest. That walk was her only 
distraction, her only pleasure^ 
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Since Laiidrik had passed the ferry I 
old Noel had noticed that she kept I 
more to herself, and often walked along 
the ridge which corninanded the neigh- 
Ixtnrhood, and sat down under an oak, i 
known as the Fairy-tree, and then for i 
houis looked out into space, motionless, | 
and in a dream. Sometimes she seemtxl | 
to listen to distant sounds, mystei ious 
voices, JLS is generally the ciise with I 
those bred in solitude. i 


“ And he answered, ‘ Till I see you 
again ! * ” 

“Yes, ‘till I see you again!’ He 
said that, I am certain. But he has 
not come back ! If any evil has be¬ 
fallen him !” 

“ No, no! we must hope not, niv 
child, and pray to God to send him back 
to us.” 

“ That is what I do night and morn¬ 
ing, father.” 



'They are travellers,' said the old man." 


One evening in May, the ferryman ) 
and his daughter were seated before 
their hut, which was built of the trunks 
of trees, with ts ferii roof abutting on 
the slope of tlie ridge. Noel was mend¬ 
ing a net, Jehanne held the distaff in 
her hand. Around them all was silent 
and still. 

“ It is strange,” murmured the girl, 
“he promised he would come back.” 

“Who would come back, my child ?” 
asked the old man. 

She started, as if awakened from 
a dream, and then, with innocent 
frankness, she replied, 

“ I wtis thinking of that young sol¬ 
dier who stopped with us about a month 
ago, the day the boar wounded you. 
Do ^u not remember him ?” 

“Heaven keep me from forgetting 
such a ser\ice,” said Noel. “ The boar, 
badly hit by my arrow, threw himself 
upon me, upset me, and w'as returning 
to the charge, and he would have quite 
done for your father, my girl, when 
suddenly the young man appeared, 
jumped to the ground, cut dowm my 
adversary with an axe, and lifted me, 
nearly fainting, to his saddle. He sim¬ 
ply saved my life. But why do you 
call him a soldier? By my grey beard 
he was a knight, a paladin of noble and 
valiant mien ! ” 

“ That is i>ossible, father. But w hat 
struck me most was his quiet bearing.” 

“ Assuredly his is a noble heart. I 
am sorry he went aw'ay so soon, and 
without even giving me time to thank 
him as I ought to have done.” 

“That is what I was thinking,” siiid 
Jehanne. “However, I thanked him as 
w'e crossed the river, and went with him 
a little to show' him tlie way. When he 
left me he turned in liis Middle and held 
out liis hand. I gave him mine, and 
for the last time I said ‘Thanks !’” 


“And your prayers will be heard. 
The prayers of -such hearts as thine are 
not in vain.” 

For an hotn* the father and daughter 
continued thus to talk of their un¬ 
known friend ; and then their praises 
of his bravery were suddenly inter¬ 
rupted by a sound as of horsemen ap¬ 
proaching dow n the valley. 

“They are travellers,” said the old 
man, sibling his eyes from the rays of 
the setting 'sun. 

“ Ah ! ” .said Jehanne, “he is not wdth 
them. It is on the other side that he 
will come.” 

The horsemen soon came in sight. 
They w^ere nine in number, and were 
all in complete armour. 

He who was in command hastened 
on to ask old Noel if any one w^as 
waiting for them ; if two ladies and 
four horsemen had yet crossed the 
Meuse. 

At the old man’s negative reply he 
returned to his companions and con¬ 
sulted with them. 

Jehanne, wdio laid l>een looking at 
the travellers, now said to her father, 

“ He of w'hom we have just been 
talking w’as armed like those nine 
paladins, and rode a horse just like 
theirs.” 

“ Are you quite sure ? ” 

“ Yes. ’ 

“ P(;rhaps he is one of them.” 

“ No, father; but I know how to find 
out if they are his friends.” 

“ How t” 

“ When you began to recover your 
senses you clasped the hand that had 
re.scued you, while I led the horse into 
the boat. At the saddle hung a huge 
sw'ord, which I had the curiosijU' to 
half draw from its scal>bard. 'Diere 
wtis a motto on the blade.” 

“Well?” 


“ The sw’ords those men have seem to 
be the same as his. If they bear the 
same motto they must be his brothers- 
in-arms. I will find out.” 

At this moment the nine knights 
approached, and began to question the 
ferryman again. 

Was this place called Vaucouleurs? 
Was he quite certain no lady haa ar¬ 
rived ? What travellers have crossed 
during the last few days? 

After assuring the travellers that 
they had come to the right place, and 
that no one w'as waiting for them, 
Noel replied that for two days no one 
had crossed the ferry. 

But Jehanne interrupted. 

“You are mistaken, father. While 
you were away this morning two men. 
nailed me from the other side, and I 
brought them across.” 

“ Who were these men ? ” 

“ They seemed to be woodmen ; they 
had short cloaks, and each carried an 
axe on his shoulder.” 

“ Did you recognise them ? ” 

“ No, I never saw them before.” 

“ Did they belong to the neighbour¬ 
hood?” 

“ All I can tell you is that they 
asked me questions like those you have 
just asked my father V” 

“Questions about two ladies and four 
horsemen ? ” 

“Who would come from the soutk 
But they did not ask me about any one 
coming from the north.” 

“ And which way did they go ? ” 

“To the west,” said Jehamie, pointing 
to the forest. 

Signs of uneasiness escap^ the horse¬ 
men, who seemed to be going to have 
anotlier council of war. 

“ Shall we get the big boat ready ? ** 
tisked Noel. 

“ Not yet. We may even camp here 
for the night.” 

And this they did, for they soon dis¬ 
mounted, and began to unsaddle their 
gigantic steeds. 

On the left flank of the cabin, at the 
opening of the valley, was a small clear¬ 
ing, and on to the pasturage that 
covered it the horses were put to 
graze. 

The horsemen took off their helmets, 
and Jehanne could not restrain a move¬ 
ment of admiration at the sight of the 
noble, heroic faces which, though mostly 
crowned with white hair, still bore wit¬ 
ness to marvellous strength and un¬ 
flinching bravery. 

When Noel came out of the hut with 
an amphora for his guests, and saw* 
their faces, he suddenly stopped, open- 
mouthed, as if petrified witn astonish¬ 
ment, veneration, and delight. 

“What is the matter?^ asked the 
chief of the Nine. “ Do you think you 
have seen us before ? ” 

The ferryman would liave spoken, but 
no sound could he utter ; and instead 
of speaking, tears began to fall from his- 
strangely brilliant eyes. 

“ Vnio are you ? ” asked the j)aladin, 
much astonished. 

“ An old soldier of Karl the Great,” 
said Noel, at last. “Welcome here, my 
Lord Eginhard, and you also. Prince of 
the Bravest, you whom they said weit' 
killed at Koncevaux—you, Roland ! ’’ 

And the old man knelt before them 
in his joy. 


Eginhard and Roland immediately 
raised him from his knees, and said, 

“ In the name of the great Emperor, 

“ Oh ! ” said the old soldier, “ you 
have nothing to fear here. 1 am alone 
with my daughter, and we are devoted 
to each other, and belong to each other, 
body and soul.” 

“Yea,” said Jehanne, placing herself 
by the side of her father. 

There was silence for a moment, 
broken by Roland, who said, 

“ Thanks, my old brother-in-arms.” 

And he held out his hand, but Noel, 
hardly daring to touch it, bent down 
and passed his lips across it. Roland, 
however, drew the old soldier towards 
him, and embraced him in Frankish 
fashion. A little later the pride of 
feudal times was to raise innumerable 
barriers between the sons of the same 
nation; but this was still the patriarchal 
e^h in which, despite the distinctions 
•of rank and birth, the most touching 
familiarity reigned amongst all free 
men, amongst all warriors—soldiers as 
well as generals—who had mingled 
their blood in the battle-field. 

When the paladin had embraced the 
ferryman he approached Jehanne, and 
imprinted a paternal kiss on her blush¬ 
ing forehead. 

As did Roland so did Eginhard, who 
5aid to Noel, 

“Do you recognise our companions!” 

“Not all, but some of those who, like 
us, are greybeards. There is Honeric 
■de Bethune, Guilhem Duplessis, and 
Barthold le Frison. But the other 
three are too young for me to have 
known them.” 

“But you must have heard people 
talk of them. These two are Hugues 
•and Drogo, the sons of Karl the Great, 
and the other is Count ^^bert. By the 
King of the Skies, he will do honour to 
you and your daughter. And if chance 
IS favourable to us, four others will 
arrive in the next few hours as good as 
they are.” 

Nine times did the humble ferryman 
receive the brotherly accolade, and nine 
times did his daughter receive the greet¬ 
ing kiss. 

Eginhard then resumed his questions. 

“And now,” said he, “you cannot 
deubt the honesty of our purpose ; 
think of what I asked you just now. 
Is there anything further you can tell 
us?” 

“ Nothing, except that it is not usual 
for us to remain two days without any 
one crossing the ferry.” 

“ Quite so. That does not seem 
natural. Why is it?” 

“ I do not know. Perhaps marauders 
are stopping both roads.” 

“We met with none on the road we 
came along.” 

“ Perhaps they dared not attack you.” 

“ But,” said Roland, “ did not this girl 
say that two travellers had come from 
the south and crossed the river this 
morning ? ” 

“That is so,” said Jehanne, who 
seemecl to have been waiting for her 
turn ; “ and I may tell you now that I 
thought they looked rather suspicious. 
But there is something else I should 
like to say.” 

“What IS that?” 

Jehamne hesitated. 
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“ Speak up, child.” 

“ Show me your swords,” said the girl, 
suddenly. 

Although they were much astonished, 
the paladins did as they were asked : 
and Jehanne examined each blade, ana 
seemed to recognise the motto with 
much pleasure. 

“ Can you read what is written 
there?” asked Eginhard, 

“ Alas ! no,” she replied ; “ but I can 
remember what I see, and I can tell you 
that less than a month ago a young 
traveller, armed as you are, and wear¬ 
ing a sword with such signs on it as 
yours have, crossed the Meuse in our 
terry, going from north to south.” 

“ That was Landrik,” said Eginhard. 

“ If we knew the road he took on the 
other side we could go and meet him.” 

“ I know the road, for I showed it to 
him,” said Jehanne. 

“ To horse ! ” ordered Roland. “ To 
horse ! ” 

But Eginhard stopped him. 

“ Who knows that he will come back 
the same way ? If we were to pass him 
on the road ? Besides, the night is upon 
us!” 

“ You are right,” said Roland. “ It is 
best to wait, as Count Efilam said in his 
letter. But if at dawn to-morrow they 
have not arrived we will make a recon¬ 
naissance.” 

The resolve restored happiness to old 
Noel, who would have been very sorry 
to see his guests go away so soon. 

“ Hurrah ! ” he exclaimed, “ I killed a 
splendid stag this morning; and, while 
I am getting it ready, Jehanne can try 
with the net in the river. I have some 
wine left, and you shall have a supper 
worthy of you. And your horses shall 
not be forgotten, for I have some oats 
and buckwheat.” 

“ In that case,” said Roland, “ we will ! 
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tions, and each of the paladins called 
his horse by name. The horses came 
up, as dogs answer to their master’s 
voice, and there was a mutual exchange 
of caresses. In those days a horse was 
a companion—a friend. 

An hour later the table was laid in 
the open air, and the meal began. We 
need not dwell on the pride and alacjrity 
with which Jehanne and her father 
waited on the knights. When night 
closed in, the torcnes of pine were 
lighted, and the echoes of the valley 
repeat^ the cheers when the toast of 
the ferryman and his daughter was 
honoured by the knights. For, at tlie 
special request of the paladins, Noel and 
Jehanne were now seated among tlie 
party. 

But soon, at a sign from her father, 
Jehanne left the table, and for more 
than an hour slie was seen to be carry¬ 
ing in armfuls of fern. 

“ What is she doing ? ” asked Roland. 

“She is preparing your bed,” an¬ 
swered the old soldier. “ You did not 
think we were going to let you sleep 
in the open air?” 

“ But the house,” said Eginhard, 
“ does not seem to be large enough.” 

“Better be in it than outside it, 
though. Come and see.” 

And the ferryman, holding a torch, 
led the knights into his house. 

The hut apparently consisted but of 
two apartments, one for Jehanne and 
another for her father, and used as a 
living room. 

But the old man’s bed concealed an 
opening into a huge cave—half natural, 
half artificial—in the side of the hill 
against which the house abutted. For 
many generations the ferrymen had 
used it as a hiding-place. But now 
none knew its secret except Noel and 
his daughter. The air in it was always 



“It is he." 


begin with them. The horse before the 
horseman ! ” 

Noel disappeared into his hut, and 
came out bending under the weight of 
an enormous saddle-bag. The oats were 
poured out on the ground in equal por¬ 


fresh, owing to its being ventilated 
through several hidden cracks in the 
mountain-side. There was no damp on 
the roof or walls. The ground was a 
soft, dry, yellow sand. 

Side by side were nine beds of fern. 
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with which Jehanne had mixed aro¬ 
matic herbs, so that the cavern was fra¬ 
grant as balm. 

“ My noble guests,” said the old man, 
“ you are in want of rest. Glood night! 
My daughter and I will keep guard ! ” 

And they retired to watch outside. 

The night was dark, but calm and 
mild. The hours slipped rapidly by, 
and neither Noel nor Jehanne thought 
of sleep. 

He said, 

“ I have drunk in the same cup as the 


paladins, in the same cup with Roland 
and Egii^ard! ” 

She said, 

His name is Landrik ! he is com¬ 
ing!” 

Both listened to the murmurs of the 
night, and keenly gazed at the mists 
that rose around. Many times from 
the valley and the river there came 
strange noises, which ended abruptly, 
and were due to the night breeze or the 
passage of some wild beast. 

The old soldier was on the alert at 


each, and went to explore, and return 
with “ It is nothing,’^ as his r ews. 

Suddenly, as the day began to dawn, 
the sound of a horn w’as heard on the 
other side of the river. 

Noel and Jehanne jumped up. 

“ Ferry, ahoy ! ” shoutM a voice. 

And Jehanne recognised the voice; 
for she laid her hand on her heart. 

“It is he!” 

And Landrik it was, with the Em-^ 
press Judith and her escort. 

{To be continued.} 


THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


Bv Talbot Baines Reed, 

Author of “ A Dog with a Bad Name," **The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's," etc., ete. 
CHAPTER XXV. — {continued). 


“ A FTKR You ” was far too ambitious a 
ix flight for the Comedians at Rails- 
ford^s ; they had far better have stuck 
to “King Lear.” 

In the first place, none of the cha¬ 
racters seemed to understand what was 
expected of them. Sherriff, the funny, 
irascible old gentleman, skulked about 
in the back of the scene, and tapped 
his fingers lightly on the top of his nat 
and stamped his foot gently with the 
most amiable of smiles on his coun¬ 
tenance. His one idea of irascible 
humour seemed to be to start every few 
moments to leave the room, and then 
stop short half way to the door and 
utter a few additional remarks over his 
shoulder, and then to make again for 
the door with a noise which sounded 
half -way between a sneeze and the 
bleating of a goat. 

Maple also, who personated Miss 
Olive Omlett, the meek elderly lady, 
appeared to have come with a totally 
erroneous conception of the rdle of that 
inoffensive character. He delivered his 
speeches in a voice similar to that in 
which boys call the evening papei's at a 
London railway-station, and lost no 
opportunity of clutching at his heart— 
whidi, by the way. Maple wore on his 
right flank—and of rising up from, and 
sitting down on, his chair at regular 
intervals while anybody else was ad¬ 
dressing him. 

Then, greatly to the chagrin of the 
director, the jokes, which seemed so 
good in print, never came ott* right in 
the speaking. 

Those which were delivered right 
nobody—least of all the actors—seemed 
to see, and the others came to grief by 
being mauled in the handling. When, 
for instance, on the meek gentleman 
observing, “ Oh, my poor head 1 ” Miss 
Acidrop ought to have made a very 
witty and brilliant point by retorting, ! 
“ There’s nothing in that! ” she entirely , 
spoiled the fun by saying, “ That’s no¬ 
thing to do with it! ” and w'hen loud ] 
laughter should have been created by 1 
the irascible man w'alking ofl‘ with the , 
meek man’s hat on his head, they both 
quitted the scene with no hats on their 
heads at all. 1 


This was dispiriting, and the absence 
of the low comedian and the maid-of- 
all-work tended still further to mar the 
success of the rehearsal. For Wake had 
to read these parts from the book, and 
at the same time coach the other actors. 
Thus, for instance, in the famous speech 
of Abednego Jinks, the low comedian 
already cited, it rather broke up the 
humour of that masterpiece of declama¬ 
tion to hear it delivered thus : 

“When Abednego Jinks—(Oh, that 
won’t do, Ranger ! Take your hand out 
of your waistcoat and look more like a 
fool. Yes, that’s better. Now, where’s 
the place ? Oh, yes)—when Abednego 
Jinks says a thing. Tommy, my boy— 
(Oh, no, no, no I Didn’t I tell you you 
needn’t start up from your chair as if I 
was going to cut your throat? Sit 
steady, and gape at me like an idiot! 
That’s the style !)—Tommy, my boy 
Tommy, my boy. To—(Where on earth ^s 
the place ? On, yes.) — when Abed¬ 
nego Jinks says a thing. Tommy,* my 
boy—” 

“ Oughtn’t you to look funnier than 
that, yourself ? ” interposed Ranger, re¬ 
laxing his own expression to ask the 
question. 

“ Oh, of course; only I’m reading 
just now. Oakshott will have to get 
that up, of course. Now begin again. 
Go on ; look a fool. That’ll do.—When 
Abednego Jinks says a thing. Tommy, 
my boy—(I say, screw your chair round 
a bit and face the audience)— ” 

“ For mercy sake,” said Stafford, who 
was getting rather tired of the whole 
thing, “do tell us what happens when 
Abednego Jinks says a thing !” 

“Tommy, my boy. You may take 
your Alfred David—fDo look rather 
more vacant, old man).” 

“My, dear fellow,” once more inter¬ 
posed the prefect, “Ranger could not 

I iossibly look a more utter idiot than he 
ooks tnis minute. What is he to take 
his affidavit about? I do so want to 
know.” 

“ You may take your Alfred David, 
Tommy, my boy (Oh no, that’s wrong)— 
Tommy, my boy, you may take your 
Alfred David.” 

“ Yes, yes—go on,” urged Stafford. 


“ There’s more in it than there is in 
your head.” 

“ More in what ? the affidavit ?” asked 
Ranger, solemnly. 

“ No, that’s not what you say ; you 
say, ‘ You don’t say so.’ ” 

“ I think,” said, “ Stafford that what he 
did say was a good deal funnier than 
what he ought to say. What’s the good 
of his saying ‘ You don’t say so ’ when 
every one of us here can swear you did ? 
I don’t see the joke in it myself. Do- 
any of you ? ” 

“No—was it meant for one? ” asked 
some one gravely. 

“It’s not written down in the book 
that any one’s to grin,” said Maple, 
hastil V referring to his copy. 

“Oh, that’s all right—only I wish 
you’d look alive and get to some of the 
jokes. I thought you said it was a 
funny piece.” 

“ So it is,” replied Wake, rather dis¬ 
mally, “ it’s full of points.” 

“ They must all be crowded up to the 
end, then,” said Stafford. 

If Wake had not had a soul above 
difficulties he might have been tempted 
to abandon his labour of Hercules on 
the spot; and indeed, it is probable 
his “ troupe ” would have struck and so 
saved him the trouble of deciding, had 
not an extraordinary and dramatic 
change suddenly come over the aspect 
of affairs. 

The rehearsal was dragging its slow 
length along, and everybody, even the 
amiable Stafford, was losing his temper, 
when the door flew open and two young 
persons entered and made their way 
Doldly up to the stage. 

As all the room was dark except the 
part allotted to the actors, it was not 
till these intruders had mounted the 
platform and honoured the comjjany 
with two ceremonious bows, that their 
identity became apparent. 

Arthur and Dig, after twelve hours 
in bed, had become weary unto death ; 
and when, presently, from the room 
below arose the voices and laughter of 
{he comedians, they kicked the clothes 
off them, and mutually agreed—colds 
or no colds—they could stand, or rather 
lie, it no longer. 
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“Wouldn’t they grin if we turned 
up ? ” said Arthur. “ I vote we do.” 

“ All serene,” said Dig ; “ we may as 
well get up.” 

Dig meant the term “get up” in the 
professional sense. He accordingly 
arrayed himself, to the best of his 
lights, in the garb of a low comedian, 
that is, he put on a red dressing-gown, 
flannel drawers, and a very tall collar, 
niade out of cJirdboard ; and blacked a 
very fine moustache on his lip with a 
piece of coal. Arthur, meanwhile, had 
a more delicate task to perform in ex¬ 
temporising the toilet of a maid-of-all- 
worK. An ulster belonging to Tilbury 
supplied him with a dress, and by turn- 
ii^ up the sleeves and arranging his 
nightdress apron-wise over the front, 
he managed to give a fair idea of the 
kind of character he aimed to personate. 
He then ruffled up his hair, and brought 
as much of it as he was able down 
in the front for a fringe, surmounting 
it all with a handkerchief shaj>ed to 
represent a cap. Finally, he smudged 
his face over with coal dust, and secured 
one of Mrs. Hastings’s mops and a pail 
from the cupboard at the end of the 
corridor, and pronounced himself ready 
for the fray. 

It need hardly to be said that the 
apparition of these two exti-aordinary 
figures created a sensation among the 
ja<led comedians and their friends. The 
pdden restoration to health of the two 
invalids was less astonishing, perhaps, 
than their strange get up or the spirit 
with which they proceeded to tnrow 
themselves into their respective parts. 

Wake, witli a smile of relief, shut up 
his book and retired among the au¬ 
dience. 

Dig knew his part well, and acted it 
with such a depth of low comedy that 
it mattered little what mistakes or 
blunders the funny irascible and the 
funny meek gentlemen and ladies made. 
He uttered the greatest commonplaces 
with a leer and a wink, w'hich imported 
a vast deal of meaning into the words, 
and had evidently so well studied his 
pait that he could not even sit down on 
a chair or w'alk out of the room without 
tumbling on all fours or upsetting one 
or two of the other actors. 

Wake suggested mildly that he was 
overdoing it, but was voted dow’ii by an 
indignant chorus of admirers, who 
urged the low comedian on to still fur¬ 
ther extravagance, until, had his part 
been that of a clown, he could scarcely 
have thrown more dramatic intensity 
into it. 

He was ably and gallantly backed up 
by the maid-of-all-work, wlio was evi¬ 
dently convinced that the main duty 
and occupation of such functionaries is 
to upset everything ; to clatter up and 
down the rooms in hobnail boots ; to 
tiourisli hei* mop in her master’s and 
mi.stre.ss’s faces, and otherwise a.ssert 
her noble independence of the ordinary 
laws governing domestic servants.. In 
these ambitions slie succeeded to a 
moral; and when, in addition, thanks 
to the cold in her head, she pronounced 
all her m’s b’s and her n’s d’s, the 
result was exhilarating in the extreme. 

“Therf.'’s dot bady bed dicer lookidg 
that Bister Tobby and Biss Oblett,” 
said she, flourishing her mop in Miss 
Omlett’s face. 


Whereat, although the remark was a 
serious one, and not meant to be face¬ 
tious, the audience was convulsed. 

The second scene was in full swing. 
Miss Omlett and the funnv meek old 
gentleman were taking refuge behind 
two .sofas from the threatened violence 
of Mr. Bumblebee and Miss Acidrop ; 
the low comedian was having a kick-up 
all round, and the maid-of-all-work wjis 
putting her pail on the head of one of 
the walking gentlemen, with the com¬ 
ment : 

“ Dow, thed, there’s goidg to be a dice 
doise—” 

When the door of the room once more 
opened, and Railsford entered unob¬ 
served in the darkness. He had not 
come to see the performance, although 
he knew it was about to be held, and 
had indeed allowed the use of the class¬ 
room for the purpose. 

But feeling very dejected in presence 
of the cloud which had suddenly fallen 
on him, he hud been unable to work that 
evening, and had decided to pay a visit 
of condolence to his young kinsman and 
the Baronet, partly in the hope of edify¬ 
ing them by a little quiet talk by the 
sick bedside, and partly to satisfy him¬ 
self that no very alarming symptoms 
had resulted from last nighta severe 
exposure. 

Picture his astonishment when he 
found the two beds in the dormitory 
empty, and the invalids flown ! 

He made inquiries of tlie dame. She 
had taken them up two eggs a-piece and 
some tea and hot buttered toast at six 
o’clock, which they had partaken of, and 
then, infoi*ming her that they felt no 
better, they bad disposed them.selves, 
as she supposed, to sleep. 

He looked into their study. They 
were not there ; nor had any one heard 
of them in the prepai-ation-room. 
Finally, he peeped into the Fourth class¬ 
room and beheld the two invalids mas¬ 
querading on the stage, and recognised 
the voice and sentiments of his kinsman, 
albeit proceeding through the nose, as 
he flourished his (or rather her) mop in 
the air and announced that there was 
going to be a “ dice doise.” 

The whole scene was so ridiculous 
that llailsford deemed it prudent not to 
discover himself, and withdrew as 
unobserved as he had entered. 

At least he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that Arthur and Dig were all 
right after their adventure; and that, 
thought he, is the main thing. 

Poor Railsford had plenty else to 
occupy his thoughts that evening. The 
interview with tlie Doctor in the morn¬ 
ing had seemed to bring him up short 
in his career at Grandcourt. 

If his enemies had tried to corner him 
they could not have done it better. It 
was true that he knew the culprits, 
and by not denouncing them wa.s, to 
that extent, shielding them. 

But he had come to that knowledge, 
as the reader knows, by an accident of 
which, as an honourable man, he felt he 
had no right to take advantage, even to 
set riglit so grievous a wrong as the 
Bickers mystery. 

He might explain, without mentioning 
names, how he had learned the facts ; 
but that would be as good as naming 
the culprit, for Braiiscombe had been 
the only case of serious illness accom¬ 


panied by delirium at Grandcourt, dur¬ 
ing the last two terms. 

He might write to Branscombe, and 
tell him his dilemma, and beseech him to 
make a confession. And yet what right 
had he to take advantage of the boy’s 
unconscious confession to put pressure 
on him to make it public ? 

Other persons less fastidious might 
do it, but Railsford could not. 

The alternative, of course, was that 
he would in all probability have to leave 
Grandcourt. If the matter had rested 
only between him and the Doctor, he 
might have made a private communi¬ 
cation under pledge of secrecy, and so 
induced his principal to let the matter 
drop. But the matter did not rest solely 
between him and the Doctor. Mr. 
Bickers and Felgate, by some means 
v/hich he was unable to fathom, ap¬ 
peared to have learned the secret, and 
were not likely to let it drop. Indeed 
it was evident that, so far from that, 
they would like if 2 ^ossible to fix 
a charge of actual complicity in the 
outrage on himself. 

Railsford laughed contemptuously at 
the notion as the wild malice of a re¬ 
vengeful enemy. But he knew that no 
explanation would be likely to put them 
ofi* the pursuit short of the actual nam¬ 
ing of the culprits, which he was re¬ 
solved at all risks to refuse. 

Was this to be the end of his brilliant 
school career 1 After two terms of hard 
work and honest battle, was he to be 
turned away, cashiered and ruined, just 
because he had staved to nurse a sick 
boy and overheard nis delirious confes¬ 
sion ? 

It was no small temptation, as he sat 
in his room that night, to compromise 
with honour. He could so easily save 
himself. He could, by a word, sweep 
away the cloud which hung over his 
future, and not his future only, but 
Daisy’s. The outrage had been a cow¬ 
ardly one. Two of its perpetrators at 
least were worthless boys, and the other 
was away from Grandcourt, and might 
possibly never come back. Was it 
worth risking so much for so small a 
scruple*? Did not his duty to Grand¬ 
court demand sacrifices of him, and 
could he not that very night remove a 
dark blot fi om its scutcheon ! ” 

So the battle went on, and Railsford 
fought it out, inch by inch, like a man. 
He was not single-handed in such mat¬ 
ters. He had a Friend who always wins, 
and He helped Railsford to win that 
night. 

(To be covtinued.) 
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FOR ENGLAND, HOME AND BEAUTY: 

A TALE OF THE NAVY NINETY YEARS AGO 
By Gordon Stables, cm, m d , bn , 

Author oj ** The CndM of the Snowbird,* •* WUd Adoenturef Hound the Pole,*' etc , ete 

CHArTER IX. THE CUN ROOM GUEST TELLS A TALE OF AULD LANG SYNE 

*‘Tt wereagrood bit before any of you ’ threw off his extra clothes and chal- > spattered with foam, and far down 
1 boys were born,” began old Harry, i lenged two middies, years older than yonder on the south’m horizon is a long 
Then he checked himself suddenly. ; himself. They laughed it off, but I 1 line of light, that tells us we are not 

‘‘There!” he said, “what can I be could see they didn’t want to fight. ' far off the ice. 

thinking on. Young Master, you ought ; “ It was in the Severn we first sailed 1 “The clouds seem falling onus. With 

to have brought me up with a round ; together. I’ve reason to remember it I | them comes night, and such a night and 

turn, and a ‘ sharply does-it ’—it is 1 was in Black Dick’s watch, and the boy I such darkness, you boys may never see, 
'gentlemen^ and not "boys* I should j kind o’took to me like, and many a long | and live to tel! it! The ^le is on us 
have said.” | yam we had together of a night leaning i now, with all the fury ot a thousand 

“ I \ no,” cried several voices at once, over the winch maybe, or w'alking up tigers How she reels and tumbles and 

and 1 e doctor’s sonorous bass was one. j and down on the weather side o’^tlie , wallows amidst the giant seas. Tliud 

“ No, o, Harry " boys ’ be it—‘ boys ’ be fo’c’s’le. after thud the big waves hit her abeam 

it, ’ ” j “ We were bound for the South Seas, j and abow. Down in the trough of the 

“An boys it is then,” said the old i and one of bold Anson’s squadron, and, | waves,and then only she gets a moment’s 
man w.jh a merry twinkle in his eye. j boys, it may be an old man’s fancy, but peace to right, but she is up again on the 
“ It were before you were bom, boys, ' it strikes me sitting here like and look- 1 crest of a billow, and the wind heels her 

or maybe your mothers before ye i in’ back thro’ the long vista of years, j over till her long yards almost rake the 

Though, dear me, it is all like a dream, that the saucy Severn was the sauciest | water. Oh ! a grand sight it is, but a 
and a short one, to look back to There ; ship in the squadron, and could show | terrible one, and as long as I live I’ll 

are times, boys, when my nights are i ’em all a thing or two. My eyes! I never forget that fearful night! 

now restless. Old folks do have nights think I see them yet, sending down top- | “Our fellows were crack seamen. They 

like these, doctor, and it is right true . gallant yards, or making snug for the , knew no fear. They did their duty, 

what your Ayrshire poet* says, sir. | night in case of a blow, or when aregu and one at least found a watery grave 
“Well, on nights like these with me, ; lar stiff un seemed a brewin’. in doing so But what saved us from 

all kinds of droll, uneasy dreams keep j “I’ve only to look through this capital ^ the ice I wonder, for when morning 
crowding through my drowsy head. ' glass”* - broke our poor liattered bark was a 

I’m hei'e, there, and everywhere, I’m tem - ' Old Harry suited the action to the word | sight to see, and to weep over, and there 
pest-tossed around the Horn, I’m ; --“and I appears to see it all. It is sun- < were the great bergs on each side of us, 
wrecked on the African Coast, I’m I set, the last gleams o’the’orb of day, as i clear, cold, threatening mountains of 
prisoner to the French, I’m wounded poets call it, are shimmerin’red over the ! snow and ice, wdth the spray dashing 
and ill, and mayhap led but to be shot, water We are well through the trades. ^ mast high against their rugged sides. 
Never mind, boys ; but in the morning, Two forties would about make our posi- j Ah! boys, there be a Providence al>ove 
when I awake, I look back to the night tion, a 40 deg. for south latitude and a ! that watches over us poor sailors when 
I have passed, then back to ray own 40 deg west for longtitude. Yonder ! we do our duty and leave the rest to 
long, long life, and which looks the plainly enough I can see the simal fla^ \ Him.” 

longest, lads, think you ? Why the floating on the Commodore’s ship. She j “And you never reundetl the Cape?” 
night with its dreams ‘ is the only one to windward of ua I said Dr. McNab. 

But as I’ve already said, Fm a bit j “ ‘ Way aloft lads. Cheerily does it. ! “ It were no use tryin’ to in our 

older than Lord Howe, or bold Black Hurrah ! ’ Why they’re down again ’afore ^ condition. But we had to stagger, 

Dick as the sailors used to call him ; and, ' the rest o’ them know what they’re : partly under juries, round and up as far 
bless you, for all they talk about him about And look, ay, there it is, our as Rio Janeiro, all the pride taken out 
now and make their bits o’ fun about i number is made on the Commodore’s ; of our pretty craft, all tne pluck nearly 
him not catching the Frenchees, in ' ship and a signal is waving to thank us, ! squashed out o’the men. But Dick, our 
those days any man Jack of the lot of . and Black Dick, who has b^n aloft with i present Lord Howe was as cheery then 
us would ha’ thought it an honour to die the rest, looks at me that preud, and as ! as ever, and it did seem to me then, and 
for him. he passes, I many a time after that, the blackest 

“I mind him first on board the old “‘We’re the lads to show ’em fun,’” i times, the times when others were dull 
Severn, a fifty-gun vessel she was, and he says” andspiritless,werethe very times young 

it would he about the year 1740, ’cause I Old Harry paused for a moment to j Dick was at his brightest” 

was a smart young se^iman about eigh- relight his pipe ; he took several whiffs, j The old sailor glanced once more 

teen-year old, ana Black Dick weren’t ; his eyes following the smoke to the ' through his magic tumbler, long and 

above fourteen Though he were an earl’s beams above, and a smile on his lipa earnestly. 

son, and an Eton boy as well, there I He seized his tumbler again, just “ Where are you now ? ” asked tlie 
wasn’t a deal of pride about him. | sipped a mouthful, then held it once surgBon’s mate 

Rather quiet and thoughtful we men , more between him and the light, as if it “I -1 hardly like to say,” Harry 
forward used to think the lad But he i had been some ^vizard’s glass in which ‘ answered. “ It is the bright side of the 
was a stickler for duty for all that. The ! he could see again all the deeds done in j service I shouldpresent tobo.> s so young 

old.sters in the mess used to bully Dick 1 the half-forgotten past. , as you.” 

a bit about this time, but they kind o’ The smile left nis lips, he glanced , He placed the tumbler on the table, 
left it off after a while, for they soon ' almost fearfully into the tumbler. : but McNab took it up and put it back 
found out the lad’s mettle Well, boys, “ W^here,” he exclaimed, “ is Anson’fe | in his hand. 

I saw him take up a capstan-bar once squadron? I see but one solitary ship, j “I am on hoard the old AIcnarque. 
and floor the sugeon s mate, then he It is the Severn W’e are separated. It is a Monday forenoon and a md one. 

We are near the Horn Night is coming We are drawn up around tlie decks, and 
on. The .sun is setting angnly in the a firing party has already had th.e order 
west; his beams are yellow reel. The to‘load with ball cartridge,’the ring- 
clouds are in canopies, ma.ss overlapping I rin^ of the muskets on the deck sends a 
mas.s. Some dark as tar, others green, | thrill through every heart, for we are 
puffy, and threatenmg. The ship reels j assembled to witness a tragedy Yes, 
uneasy although sail has been shortened I boys, it seems to us a murder, for brave 
and the wind is on her quarter. She is < Admiral Bsmg might have erred, but 


* Bum about this tune bad attained the meridian 
of hU glory. Alas i bow aoon his bright sun aet I 
thereafter. | 

* Ah! age hath weary daya, I 

And nights o’ sleepless pain | 

Thou gowden time o’ yoothfu* prime, 

Wilt thou oerer come again I' I 



he was never a coward; if in the eyes 
of the excited people he was a traitor, 
to many of us lie was a hero. See the 
drooping fliig! Hark to the startling ring 
of the cannon, and the slow solemn 
voice of the bell ! Ah ! there he comes ; 
a little pale he is, but so calm, so quiet. 
See he takes leave of his sorrowing 
friends, not hurriedly but somewhat 
quickly, as if he fear^ to mve way to 
some weakness. With steady, unfalter¬ 
ing steps he walks along the q^uarter- 
dec':, with easy grace he seats nimself 
in the chair. There is a moment’s pausa 
They are whispering to him, for he has 
refused to have his eyes bandaged. 
But, ‘ Well ’ we hear him say at last, ‘ if 
it will frighten the firing party, let it be 
done, but they cannot frighten me.’ 

“He gives the signal—the muskets 
ring—our hero droops forward—dead. 
A hero dies and a people are appeased 
But had you heard the sobs of men who 
had fought by his side, you would have 
said his sailors loved him. It was not 
blood alone, boys, that damped the decks 
of the Monarque that Monday morning, 
but blood and tears. 

“ But look,” continued old Harry, 
“ the scene is changed ; the blood-stained 
dccksof th.6 NtOTltirC|Uf/ll3»V6(ilS<l^pOGkl'0(l ^ 
I am sailing once again with Howe.' A 
war has began with France.* He is 
still a young man barely twenty-two, 
but he walks the quarter-deck of the 
bold Dunkirk, of sixty guns; himself 
her proud commander, and Admiral 
Boscawen the head of the fleet. West¬ 
ward ho ! is the word, for the ubiquitous 
French have threatened to play havoc 
with the .seaboard of our American 
colonies. As to weather we have the 
usual luck, and bad wasthe best at times. 
The difficulty was, boys, in stormy 
seas to keep together, and separation of 
ships was often the beginning of an end 
we had little expected or wished. We 
are near the banks of Newfoundland 
now, and it is just the season of fog and 
mist. It is no wonder then that one 
morning our sister ship the Defiance 
and ourselves seem all that is left of 
Boscawen’s fleet. We look for them for 
days. Ha! the fog is clearing away, 
and lo ! not many leagues otf are two 
splendid men-o’-war. We cfin tell in a mo¬ 
ment they are French, and to all appear¬ 
ance as big and bravely mounted as we 
are. The drum beats to arms, and even 
as we are preparing for action we bear 
down on those devoted ships, and the 
battle l^ins. It was tough work, 
boys, while it lasted, but our guns were 
better sarved, and after such a battering 
as Frenchmen hardly ever had before, 
down goes the flag, and we are victors— 
captors. 

“ ‘ Ha ’ ha ! Harry, old boy,’ says the 
Captain to me, ‘ what will the Admiral 
say, hey 1 And what will they say in 
Portsmouth? It’s an ill wind, Harry, 
that blows nobody good.’ 

“ Let me see who this is,” continued 
Harry. “ Yes, it is Hawke, the man of 
noble mien and a courage as undaunted 
^ the lion of the jungle. We are sail¬ 
ing now in a fleet commanded by this 

g dlant Sir Edward Hawke, with our 
owe, our bold Black Dick, third in com¬ 
mand, and once again I have the honour 


* jlar^y must allude to the Seven Years’ War. 
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to be under him ; Black Dick himself 
managed this. 

“Very quiet and thoughtful is our 
hefo now, boys ; but, mercy on us, he can 
fight! I see liim now at the Isle of Aix, 
in the roar of battle, amid fire and 
smoke and bursting shells, and flying 
splinters, enough to quell the bravest 
heart, but Howe stands undaunted as a 
rock. 

“ It is no fault of his that the expe¬ 
dition to Rochefort failed ; the pride of 
Hawke and the pique or jealousy of 
General Mordaunt did that—1 can call 
it by no better names; but I can see now 
brave young Black Dick, standing on 
his quarter-deck, a dark frown on his 
brow and anger in his eye as our fleet 
sailed humbly away from the shores of 
France. 

“How Brest was blockaded by our 
noble fleet under Anson is a matter of 
history, lads. 

“ Then comes Howe's own expedition, 
which I always called it, and often 
before had I wished and prayed he had 
commanded at Rochefort as well. But 
Cherbourg fell, boys ; Cherbourg fell; 
its walls were battered to rubbish heaps, 
its harbours wrecked and ruined, ana 
well-nigh two hundred guns were cap¬ 
tured or destroyed. It was exciting 
work.” 

Old Harry once more placed the 
tumbler on the table. 

“ I need not that now,” he said, almost 
sadly, “ to tell you of the sad attempt 
on St. Mala It was found all but im- 



the assault is commenced, onwards they 
push, onwards and up, through the 
deadly breach, supported as well as we 
can support them by the guns of the 
fleet. Will they do it, boys f Will they 
doit?” 

The old ^n had risen from his seat 
in his excitement, the battle was all 
before him in his memory. 

“ Will they do it ? Men fell on every 
side ; but nothing daunts or checks the 
British Grenadier. Ah! but see, the 
French are reinforced by swarming 
thousands. To die where they stand 
or retreat to the shore is their only 
alternative. The officers must save all 
of those poor feUows they can, for the 
sake of their wives and children in dear 
old England—for the sake of retribu¬ 
tion some other day. They fall in 
dozens now, and as they rush shore- 
wards they can hardly carry their 
wounded, much less their dead. 

“ Our boats speed from every ship to 
their assistance. Then comes the ter¬ 
rible moment. As they come within 
range of a battery on a hill, boat after 
boat is shivered to atoms. In this awful 
fire our seamen waver and hesitate to 
advance. Who shall restore confidence ? 
What shall save our Grenadiers ? 

“Our hero Howe will and does. I 
was with him when he sprang into his 
boat. Surely never boat danced over 
the blue water as that boat flies. We 
are in the centre now of the awful iron 
shower. We bear charmed lives. 

“‘On, on, on!’ cries Howe, waving 
his arm, and the boats follow him with 
a cheer that can be heard high above 
the roar of the cannon and tne sound 
of bursting shells.” 


Old Harry sunk into his chair as if 
exhausted, for at seventy-five the 
pNOwers of life are feeble. But what a 
ringing cheer those lads gave him as he 
did so, a cheer that was heard fore and 
aft and as far ahead as the captain’s 
cabin. 

“ Boys,’’ said Harr}', when he had in 
some measure recovered, “I must say 
but little more, for the old man is tired. 
Yet just a word. I sailed with Black 
Dick, now Lord Howe, often after that. 
I was with him in the Princess Amelia 
when he delivered such a withering re¬ 
buke to the officer of the watch. 

“ It was night, and my hero was in 
his own cabin asleep, when this officer 
rushed in upon him. 

“ ‘ My lord 1 my lord !' he cried, ‘ the 
vessel is on fire close to the magazine. 
But don’t be afraid, my lord, our fel¬ 
lows will soon have it out.’ 

“‘Afraid, sir I’ was the stem reply. 
‘ What mean you ? I never felt fear m 
my life. Pray tell me,’ he added, with 
a quiet smile, ‘ how a man feels when 
afraid. I need not ask you how he 
looks I ' 

“ I did not sail to America with Howe, 
but sailed with him for the last time 
for Gibraltar. What a noble fleet it 
was. Four-and-thirty sail of the line, 
lads, and six fine frigates, besides store- 
craft more than I could count! 

“And we landed all too. Vastly 
superior though the enemy was in num¬ 
bers, when blown all together into the 
Mediterranean by an unexpected storm, 
they refused our challenge to fight, ana 
showed us their sailing powers instead. 

“A right strict disciplinarian was, 
and still, I believe, is, Black Dick ; but 
ever kind and faithful. When lying 
wounded after an ugly hand-to-hand 
fight with a Frenchman whom we cap¬ 
tured, no one could have been kinder to 
me than he. And not to me only, but 
to all the sick and wounded. I’ve seen 
him staggering round the cots or bunks 
in half a gale of wind ; and though he 
said but little, there was that m his 
faca boys, that spoke books. 

“It was a bullet I had through the 
lungs, and the doctors had given me up. 
I was quietly preparing to pass the 
bourne, my eyes w'ere shut, and I was 
prayin’ like. I was tryin’ to think o’ 
the golden streets o’the New Jerusalem, 
too, that the parson had been tellin’ me 
all about, and th inkin’ how aw'kward a 
rough and tarry son of a gun like my¬ 
self would look walking along them, 
and how shy I’d feel, when a cold hana 
was laid on my hot one. 

“ I opened my eyes and there w-as my- 
Admiral. 

“ ‘ WTiat’s this I hear, Hal ? ’ he said, 
in a voice more soft and sweet to my 
ear than any woman’s would have been. 
‘ You going to leave us, Hal? You 
going to lose the number of your mess ? 
Hal, my friend, I can’t spare you.’ 

“ ‘ I’ll live, then,’ I whisper^. 

“ ‘ That’s right, that’s right,’ he said. 

“Well, boys, my Admiral’s kindly 
words put new life in every vein. 

“ But, boys, my day is not far distant 
now. There is one pleasure, though, 
yet in store for me, and that is to sh^e 
Black Dick’s hand when he returns 
victorious from the cruise he is now 
going on.” 

(7*0 he continued.) 
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THE COLOHES OF THE BBITI8H ABHT. 

By W. J. Gordon, 

Author of “ Tht National Arm$." **Standards of Old England," etc. 


T he Seafortlis are a combination of the ' 
72nd and the 78th, the Ross-shire Buffs, 
or “King’s Men,” from the Gaelic motto ! 
meanini' “Save the King.” On their 
collars nie^ wear the badges of an elephant 
and a capital F, the initial of the DuKe of 
York. The 78th were, it is easy to remem¬ 
ber, raised in 1778, chiefly from Macraes | 
and Mackenzies ; and their war-ciy', “ Tu- ■ 
lach Ard! ” was that of the Mackenzies of ! 
Kintail. They are sometimes called “ The 
Saviours of India,” in memory of their 
deeds in the Mutiny. The Gordons, with 
the Bengal tiger and the Sphinx, are a com¬ 
bination of the old Gordons—the ever vic¬ 
torious Ninety-Twa’—and the 75th, a Siir- 
kn^hire regiment. The latter strangely 
ramcs as the first battalion. Its first ap¬ 
pearance under its new name was at 
Majuba Hill, where the result was any¬ 
thing but gratifying to Battalion No. 2. 

The Cameron Highlanders are at present 
the luckiest regiment in the army on the 
new model. Not only have they not had 
to change their name, but they have not 
even to tack on to a second battalion either 
before or behind them. They are a single 
battalion still, with no borrowed honours or 
double badges. 

The Royal Irish Rifles represent the old 
33rd and 86th; the Princess Victoria’s 
Royal Irish Fusiliers being the 80th and 
87tn. The 89th are “ The Rollickers.” It 
was the regiment to which the Queen pre¬ 
sented colours when she was only fourteen 
years of age, whence the “Prince.ss Vic¬ 
toria” and the coronet in the corner of the 
flag. Besides this coronet the Irish Fusi¬ 
liers have the Prince of Wales’s plume, the 
harp and crown, and the Sphinx, and an 
eagle with a laurel >\Teath, the eagle being | 
in remembrance of the one captured from 
the French at Barrossa, in the days when 
the 87th were the “Old Fogs,” from the 
“Faugh a Ballagh! ” shout with which 
they “cleared the way.” Next to them 
now, as then, are the 88th, the Connaught 
Rangers, who have taken unto themselves 
a mate, and covered with their name the 
94th, and thus obtained the distinctions of 
the old Scotch 94th, disbanded in 1818. 
Acxjording to Sir Thomas Picton, the 
Rangers in fight—and camp—were “The 
Devil’s Own.” 

We have now reached the last of the 
Highland regiments, a curious combination 
of the south-west and north-east, in which 
the bear’s head and the “ Obliviscaris ” of 
the Campbell stand side by side with the 
wild cat and “ Sans ]>eur ” of the Suther¬ 
land, the old 91st, and 93rd, in fact, now 
known as Princess Louise’s Argyll and 
Sutherland Hi"hlan«ler3. The regiment 
has both clan badges—the mjTtle of the 
Campbell, and the butcher’s broom of the 
Sutherland. Next to it ranks the Prince 
of Wales’s Leinster Regiment (Royal Cana¬ 
dians), another strange mixture of the Old 
Hundredth—whence the maple leaf, the 
Canadian emblem, in their colours—and 
Bie old 109th. The Royal Munster Fusi¬ 
liers, made up of the lOlst and 104th, in 
virtue of its Indian half, has Plassey, 
Buxar, Guzerat, and Deig on its colours. 
Buxar wa.s Monro’s victory over the Nabob 
of Oudh, in 1764 ; Guzerat is another form 
of Goojerat, which also appears on the 
colours ; the same victory, Gough’s, appear¬ 
ing as two, owing to different spellings—a 
result, of course, of the linking; Deig was 
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Fnuser’s victory over the Mahratta.s, in 1804, 
and the honour comes, of course, from the 
“ Dirty Shirts,” such being the nickname of 
the lOlst, for their having had at Delhi to 
fight with their coats off. The Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers have Lord Clive’s motto 
of “Spectemur agendo,” and a roll of 
battles so unusual tnat it is worth giving in 
full: Arcot, Plassey, Condore, Wyndewash, 
Buxar, Sholinghur, Nundy Droog, Am- 
boyna, Ternate, Banda, Pondicherry, Ma- 
hidpoor, Carnatic, Mysore, Guzerat, Serin- 
^patam, Kirkee, Beni Boo Ally, Aden, 
Puniaub, Mooltan, Goojerat, Ava, Pegu, 
Lucknow. Here, again, we have the two 
Goojerats. Arcot is for Clive’s defence, in 
1761 ; Condore is Ford’s defeat of the 
French, in 17^, when the 102nd fought 
and beat an army; Wyndewash is Sir Eyre 
Coote’s Wandewa.sh, the defeat of Lally 
and his French allies, in 1760 ; Sholinghur 
is Coote’s defeat of Hyder Ali, in 1781; 
Nundy Droog is Meadows’ storm, in 1791 ; 
Amboyna is the capture of the island from 
the Dutch, in 1810; Ternate is the capture 
from the Dutch, in 1801; Banda is another 
capture from the Dutch, in 1796 ; Pondi¬ 
cherry is Coote’s capture of that place from 
the I^rench ; Mahidpoor is another s}>elling 
of the Maheidpore, on the colours of the 
Royal Scots; (Jarnatic is for Hyder All’s 
w'ar; Mysore is for the same war and its 
continuation into Tippoo’s time ; Kirkee is 
the victory over the Pindarrees, in 1817; 
Beni Boo Ally is Lionel Smith’s victo^’ 
over the Pirates of the Persian Gulf, in 
1823 ; while Aden is for the defence of that 
outpost during the Arab attack of 1840. 
The ranks of the Line are closed with the 
Rifle Brigade (The Prince Consort’s Own), 
the latest form of development of “The 
lucky 95th,” of the Great War. With 
their many battalions the rifle regiments are 
very like the artillei^. They go almost 
I everywhere, and their honour roll is of 
portentous length. After the Rifle Brigade, 
“ The Sweeps,” come two regiments of 
“Blacks,” the 1st and 2nd AV^st India 
Regiments, the first bearing on its white 
colours “ Dominica, Martinique, Guada- 
I loupe, and Ashantee. The 2nd, with yel¬ 
low facings, displaying only Ashantee. 
Then comes the close of the list of re^lar 
troops, the Royal Malta Fencible Artillery 
bringing up the rear. The Royal Marines, 
though under the control of the Navy, 
rank amongst the regiments of the Army 
immediately after the Berkshires. They 
have seen wider sendee even than the 
I Royal Artillery; and their motto, “ Per 
mare per terrain,” might well bear the addi¬ 
tion of “ubimie.” The laurel on their 
colours is for tne capture of Belle Isle, in 
1761; the globe stands for their honour roll; 
the crown and cipher for their loyalty; and 
the anchor for their steadfastness in the 
] past, and hope of more ready recognition in 
the future. No corps has served its country 
I better than “ The Jollies.” 

! And now we must end these notes on the 
colours of the Britisli Army. The new 
j colours are, we believe, to be left with the 
I depot under the new system, so that the 
1 scra|)s of silk sewn thick with victories will 
never a|?ain brave the stonn of the battle¬ 
field. With us war has never lieen a trade 
we took pleasure in. It has been thrust 
upon us by our rivals, who are only too 
ready to declare themselves our enemies as 
soon" as a chance is afforded them. We 


have never entered on a war with a light 
heart, but have always treated it as a 
solemn duty. Our colours have ever been 
consecrated, not only formally, but in our 
hearts, and though through perils ^eat and 
even through the dead hand nave tliey been 
borne, yet have the battle flags come to rest 
with us oftener than with any other nation. 
The almost invariable good fortune that 
has waited on the wars ot Great Britain in 
every corner of the globe is one of the most- 
remarkable things in the story of mankind. 
Let us hope it will last! 

It is a tine hymn that is sung at the con> 
seciation service, when the new colours are 
resting on the drums in the centre of the 
three sides of the hollow square: 

** Brightly gleams our banner, 

Pointing to the sky. 

Cheering tuilworn soldiers 
On to victory. 

Beady for the warfare. 

Gladly thus we pray, 

And with hearts united 
Take our onward way. 

Jesus, Lord and Master, 

At Thy sacred feet. 

There with heart rejoicing, 

See Thy soldiers meet. 

Often have we left Thee, 

Often gone astray. 

Keep us, mighty Saviour, 

In the narrow way. 

All our days direct us 
In the way we go. 

Lead ns on victorious 
Over every foe. 

Bid Thiue angels shield ds 
When the storm-clouds lower. 

Pardon, Lord, and save ns. 

In the last dread hour. 

Then with saints and angels 
May we Join above, 

Offerhag prayers and praises 
At Thy throne of love. 

When the strife is over. 

Then coroe rest and peace, 

Jesus in His beauty, 

Songs that never cease.” 

And the service is an impressive one, but. 
it w not to be compared with that which* 
receives the old colours when mere patches- 
and shreds they come to be laid up in their * 
last restinjT-place. At Edinburgh on No¬ 
vember 14Ui, 1883, this ceremony was seen ■ 
at its solemnest. On that day the Duke of 
Cambridge handed over to tiie authorities 
of St. Giles’s no less than seventeen .stands 
of coloui's borne by Scottish regiments and 
Volunteers in the past. Of some of these 
colours now hanging in the cathedral we have 
given sketches. Oi the handing over of the 
colours after the singing of the reception 
hymn we also had a sketcli, and we cannot 
do better than end with an extract from the 
address then given by the Rev. Dr. James 
Cameron Lees, the minister of St. Giles’s. 

The associations that <^athered round these 
faded banners, he said, were of the ten- 
derest and the most touching kind. They 
were such as to cause the heart to swell and 
the tear to come to the eye. The old flag had 
for the British soldier "a meaning so deep 
and powerful that it was inipossible to pub 
into words. The flag was but a piece of silk, 





often faded and tattered and rent with shot, 
but it was a symbol, and symbols were the 
most sacred thinj^ upon earth. It meant 
for the soldier liis Queen and country, and 
all the loyalty, honour, fi^dom, and hero¬ 
ism they demanded of him. Therefore it 
'was that men would follow the colours down 
into the dreadful pit, and would be willing 
to die twice over for them rather than let 
them be taken by the enemy; and in the 
hour of defeat, like the heroes of Isandula, 
they would fall pierced through with 
wounds, but with tiiese precious symbols, 
still untarnished, wraprad ^ round their 
breasts. “Providence,^ said Napoleon, 
sneeringly, “ is generally on the side of the 
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strongest battalions.” “Be it so,” con¬ 
tinued Dr. Lees ; “ but will any deny that 
the cliaracter of the soldiers has much to do 
wdth the strength of the battalions they 
form ? And was it not the character of our 
soldiers—a character fostered by the tra¬ 
ditions of their native land, fostered still 
more, perhaps, by the religious teaching of 
their native church and parisli school—tnai 
made them strong on many a memorable 
day ? And should the day ever come when 
we, a.s a people, are tempted to succumb to 
sloth and luxury—first to undervalue, and 
finally to give up national power and privi¬ 
leges, which are an heritage from God, and 
have been dearly purchased by those who 




went before us—may these emblems, and 
the stirring memories that cling to them,, 
help in some de^ee to wake up the last 
drop of blood leit in our hearts and nerve 
iw to bear ourselves like the children of our 
sires. ‘ We have heard with our ears, O- 
God, and our fathei-s have told us what work. 
Thou didst in their days in the times of old. 
For they got not the land in possession by 
their own sword, neither did their own* 
arm save them ; but Thy right hand and. 
Thine arm, and tlie light of Thy countenance,, 
because Thou hadst a favour unto them. 
Throiigh Thee will we push down our 
enemies; through Thy name will we tread 
them under that rose up against us.’ ” 


F or those who intend taking up etching 
seriously, a printing-press is i^olutely 
necessary, as one requires to take proofs of 
the w’ork at various stages of the plate. 
Even to those living in London, going to 
and fro from a printer’s would be a tiresome 
waste of time, whilst to those living in the 
country the delay would be simply intoler¬ 
able. Besides, there are two excellent 
reasons in favour of a press, for it soon 
teaches one what to expect from the etched 
lines, and is, though often a severe, always 
a faithful, critic on one’s work. 

To those who do not want to go to this 
expense we recommend the following firms 
of copper-plate printers—Messrs. McQueen, 
Tottenham Court Koad, W., and Messrs. 
Brooker and Sons, Margaret Street, Ox¬ 
ford Street. Of course, the best ])rinter 
in England is Mr. F. Goulding, of Shep¬ 
herd’s Bush, an etcher himself and a lover 
of etching. He has done more in the 
last ten years to advance its cause in this 
country than any other man, with the ex¬ 
ception of Mr. Seymour Haden, and we are 
sure all etchers will agree with us that we 
owe him many thanks, not only as an ex¬ 
cellent interpreter of our plates, but as one 
who is alwa>^ ready in any difficulty to dis¬ 
pense that sound advice which his clear 
judgment and great experience renders so 
invaluable. 

For those, on the other hand, who wish 
to have a press of their own, Messrs. Hughes 
and KiiiiMr, of Fetter Lane, have a small 
useful one at £7 10s. All smaller presses 
are of but little use, especially now that 
large plates are more in vogue. The press 
shoulci be fixed on a good strong table ; the 
travelling-board or plank is ten inches 
vride. Good second-hand presses of larger 
sizes may be occasionally picked up for 
sums varying from five to ten pounds, 
{lessrs. Hampson and Betteridge, of Cloth 
Fair, Sniithfield, would be a g^ni place to 
apply. 

The other apparatus and materials neces¬ 
sary for printing are as follows, and may be 
obtained at Hughes and Kiraber’s: 

Two pieces of blanketing and two of 
fronting; when you order which mention 
the length and breadth of the travelling- 


board of your press. 

8. 

d. 

Marble mullar 

. 3 

0 

Ink-slab 

. 1 

6 

*■' p5ette-knife_(7-inch) . 

. 4 
. 1 

0 

0 

Ink-dabber 

. 1 

6 

Clothes-brush (for paper) 

. 1 

0 

*One pint of burnt oil . 

. 1 

3 

Whiting 

. 0 

2 


* There lire three consistencies of oil—thin, me¬ 
dium. ami thick. We use the medium as being the 
most useful. 


PEACTICAL ETCHING. 

By Alfred Withers and Fred Miller. 

PART V.—PRINTING. 

The dabber that you will obtain from 
Messrs. Hughes and Kimber (for we think 
they keep but the one sort) is made of 
flannel rolled together and frayed at the 
end ; but to remain soft, this must be in 
continual use. The one in general use 
among etchers and etching-printers is faced 
at the end with a piece of new fronting or 
cloth, stitched carefully and tightly round 
the edge of the dabber. It woultl be a 
capital plan to put yourself under a good 
printer for a week, for which lessons, we dare 
say, he would charge you a sovereign. Six 
yards of printer’s muslin, of which a very 
capital quality may l>e obtained of Messrs. 

L. Cornellis.sen and Son, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and at the 
same place half a pound of the following 
powders for ink :—Frankfort black (the 
most useful black), burnt umber, and burnt 
sienna; and for delicate printing, a mate¬ 
rial called “lino,” a few yards of which 
may be obtained at any draper’s. This 
should be boiled to remove tiie dressing, 
and when dry should be nibbed through the 
hands, thu.s rendering it nice and soft. 

Plate-pai>er for trial proofs is obtainable 
from Messrs. Simlding and Hodge, of Drury 
Lane, as are tnose of superior make—viz., 
Whatman, Dutch, and Japanese. India 
p^f-paper Is not suitable for etchings. 
Then to begin. A few hours before you 
intend printing cut your pa]»er on a clean 
table or drawing-1 loard into pieces of a suit¬ 
able size, with a good margin of about two 
inches all round the plate. Have a basin 
of cold water and a soft sponge handy; 
squeeze the sponge, leaving it fairly full of 
w'ater, and damp each piece of paper sepa¬ 
rately by sponging it from right to left, hrst 
on tlie li^k, then on the front; the back, or 
wrong side, may be distinguished by its 
having wire on it running at right angles. 

If the sponging be rightly managed the 
paper will be evenly damp all over; if not, 
it will either present a mottled apjiearance, 
the dry parts showing in light streak.s, or if 
too wet the w’ater will lie on the surface. 
When this is done, take the clothes-brush 
and brush over the right side of each sheet 
quickly and lightly, giving it a slightly 
rough surface and rendering it better able 
to take the ink ; switch off all particles, 
and pack the sheets together between two 
zinc plates, for so they Keep moist and flat. 

Then arrange the press as follows. Tura 
the levers till the plank* is as far as it will 
go; lay on its surface first the two ])iece8 of 
fronting, and on the top of them the two 
blankets, and, taking the levers, turn them 
a little way into the press; throw the oih^r 
ends up over the cylinder, and so far the 

* It the plank or travelling-1>oard is of wood it 
should have a sheet of zinc on it. 


press is ready. The next thing is to regu¬ 
late the pressure on the cylinder so as to 
obtain an even pressure over the whole plate. 
This is done by increasing or decreasing the 
pressure of tfie screws on the spindles of 
the oylinder. To try if it be right, lay 
the copper-plate on the plank, and place a 
piece of dani])ed paper on it, put the blan- 
Keting down smootlily over it and pass it 
through the press, turn the blankets over 
the c^inder again, lift the paper gently offi 
the plate, when, if the pressure is even and 
of tlie right degree, the bitten lines will 
show as sliglitlv and evenly embossed over 
the surface of the paper, and the depression 
made by the edge ot the plate will be the 
same depth all round. If the pre.ssure be- 
too great the pajier will have a broken ap¬ 
pearance at tlie edge, and in some cases- 
■w’ill even be cut through ; if too little, the 
bitten lines will not show*. In modem 
presses this is rectified by the screws; in 
the more old-fashioned, by packing the 
sides above the cylinder with cardlxiard or 
pa))er, according to the increase or decrease 
of pressure required. Having obtained the 
right degree of pre.ssure, the next thing is 
the ink. Ink may lie^ kept in tubes like 
oil-colours—in fact, it is very handy for an 
amateur printer to fill a pound tube with 
medium ink ; it w’ill keep like this for two 
or three years ; if left exposed on the ink- 
slab it is of no use after the second day. 

Place the ink-slab on the table, and, put¬ 
ting about a tablespoonful of Franlaort 
black in the centre, add not quite a tea¬ 
spoonful of burnt oil. Mix it into a thick 
paste w'ith the palette-knife, then w ith the 
mullar grind it up and down the slab, 
scr^iing it now’ and then w’ith the palette- 
knife into a heap from the slab and mullar, 
till it is all of a smooth and equal consist¬ 
ency, when it should be scraped into a heap^ 
ready for use. Its consistency should be 
about that of flake-wJiite in oil-eoloun:«. If 
too thick adtl more oil, more jKiwder if too- 
thin. Brown ink is made by mixing Frank¬ 
fort black and Imnit umber. Burnt umber 
alone is very weak and difficult to use, as it 
is apt to thicken into a jelly. Burnt sienna 
prints a bright red. Mix also some whiting 
and tuqientine in a saucer, about the wime 
thickness as .servants use for cleaning plate. 
Put the heater on the side of the table 
(which slioubl lie a firm one and near the 
window), and connect the gas. Take tw’e 
pieces of printing-muslin awut a yard and 
a quarter long, double each of them, fold 
again, and make them into loose, .soft, even¬ 
surfaced pails of from ten to tw'elve inchea 
across, l)eing caroful that no loose ends 
hang out, and put them ready for use just 
inside the jigger, which should be on the 
front of the table next the heater. The* 
same with the lino. 
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The plate bein;^ thorouj^hlj’ cleaned, keep 
lit on the heater till it is as hot as you can 
•comfortably hold, then remove it to the 
jigger. Take a small quantity of ink on 
the end of the palette-knife and spreaxl it 


The chief thing is to leave all the lines full 
of ink, and to accomplish this, heavy pres¬ 
sure must not be placed on the muslin, the 
face of which must not be allowed to 
wrinkle. The impulse should be given 



Rciaoduclioti of a Sketch by Mr. Yeeml King as an instance of a good Ktchablc composition. 


on the ink-dabl>er, which should then l>e 
spread evenly over the plate with a rocking 
motion, not dabbing, as it Is liable to 
-damage the plate. For the first proof the 
ink must be rubbed into the lines with the 
:linger. Then, with the muslin held well 
within the outspread hand, wij)e the plate 
a.s follows: across the plate from the right- 
hand top comer to the bottom left-hand 
•comer, and then across the other w.ay, to 
take off some of the superfluous ink, keep¬ 
ing the plate hot, and also warming the 
canvas occasionally on the heater for one or 
•two seromfs^ no longer, or it may burn ; then 


' from the back of the palm, not a dragging 
motion from the fingers—acontinuous, quicky 
pushing movement oi^r the surface (not 
! do^m on it), is the right one. After the 
! first ink is removed, use the second muslin, 

I as the ink on the first will Ije liable to 
^ check it in its circular sweep, or produce 
I flecks of ink on the surface. As the ink 
j disapjjears the canvas .should sweep more 
lightly over the copper. The plate, when 
i sufficiently wiped, should present a slightly 
! duller appearance than it aid before inking, 
I and all the lines should be full of ink. 

, When printed there should be an even deli- 


manipulation of the plate in the process of 
printing. Keep your eyes open and you 
will learn much by watching a printer at 
work. 

With a trial print the plate should be 
wuped fairly clean, so that its exact con¬ 
dition may' be ascertained. On the other 
hand, some etchere .say that a trial proof 
should be treated just in the same way as a 
finished proof as far as the printer is con- 
cerneil. Knowing the state of the plate 
does not help one to put the finishing work 
on to it, and is so far usele.s8. In cleaning the 
edge of the plate, or wiping a margin, with 
the first take a piece of soft rag and wipe 
all round the edge; with a margin, draw 
the plate to the etlge of the jigger, and with 
a ])iece of rag under the thumb, and the 
fore-finger against the edge of the copper (to 
keep the margin of equal breadth), w ipe all 
round the plate, then tlip an end of the rag 
in the whiting and tnr}>entine and repeat 
the former pro<*ess. The heat of the plate 
will cause tW turpentine to evaporate very 
quickly, w hen it jmould be wipeil round as 
liefore w’ith a clean ra^, thus leaving a 
clear edge to the tone and giving a pleasant 
finish to the proof. 

Then having warmed the plate on the 
heater, lay it on the plank of the press, the 
broadest side parallel with the roller, as 
long plates if placed the other way are 
liable to buckle and tw ist; place the pajier 
carefully over it (being careful to see the 
right side is towards the plate), turn the 
blanketing gently dowm and pass it through 
the press; when w*ell through, turn the 
blankets over the cylinder, ana, taking that 
corner of the paper lieneath which there is 
least work on the plate, lift it gently and 
gradually till all is clear. If done quickly 
or carelessly the jmper is liable to tear or to 
lose the full amount of ink from the more 
deeply-bitten lines. If you desire more 
proofs the plate should be inked again wdth- 
out cleaning; if not, pour on turpentine and 
clean with a soft rag. 

Where fresh work is required to a plate a 



Reproduction of an Etching that has had no tint left upon the plate but has been wiped quite clean. 


wipe with a continuous circular motion all 
•over the plate, removing the ink civn/yand 
•gnidually from the surface. It is very 
difficult to describe the manner of wiping a 
plate. It is difficult enough in practice. 


j cate tone all over the plate. After some prac¬ 
tice the etcher will be able to produce what¬ 
ever degree of tone he wishes. It w’ould be 
worth the reader’s while to have some 
! proofs taken at a printer’s just to see the 


counter-proof is useful, and may be taken 
by placing the newly-printed proof face up¬ 
wards on the plank wuth a piece of dampra 
paper on it, and to equalise the pressure in 
I the absence of the plate, two sheets ol paper 
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on that; turn the blanket down as before 
and pass it throujjh the press, when a proof 
will be found in tlie reverse, its lines iu the 
same direction as those of tlie idate. 

To dry tlie proofs, and to remove the 
strong idate-line, lay them between thick, 
clean milled-boards and put them iu a com¬ 
mon screw-press, or place heavy weights 
evenly over them. No more than two may 
be put together, and those placed back to 
back, with the printed surfaces towards the 
boards. Use no tissue-jiajier. They will 
be dry in tw'enty-four hours, when the 
plate-fine will lie almost effaced and the 
jiaper quite flat, ('are is remiired with 
Japanese pajier, w hich must not l>e bmshed. 

Artistic printing is very difficult, and by 
the best printers Is often carried so far as to 
entirely alter the effect of a ]>late. We re¬ 
member in one instance seeing two proofs 
from a plate by a celebrated luMern etcher. 
The first was a rich sunset effect, the 
second was strong moonlight, due entirely 
to clever, artistic printing. But without 
exjiecting any of my readei*s to accomplish 
such a t^t as this, there are a few more 
simple experiments that will greatly eu- 
hanc'e the effect of their work. 


What is known as “ retroussago ” mav lie 
u.sed with great advantage where a fore¬ 
ground is weak or hard, and wants pulling 
together. It is done when the plate is 
otherw ise ready for printing by dragging a 
full edge of the soft muslin (the lino) w’itn a 
quivering motion over that part that you 
I require to enrich. The effect of this is to 
I drag .some of the ink from the lines over the 
unbitten surfaces between them. This must 
be done very carefully and sjiaringly, or it 
I w ill give a fuzzy appearance to the impres- 
' sion. 

It may also be applied very delicately all 
over the surface of rather empty plates, thus 
saving them from looking hard and scratchy, 
but in no instance must “ retroussage ” 
be applied to a weak distance alone, and 
I not to the foreground, as it will only have 
the appearance of a trick. The best printers 
I have also a tine and difficult method of 
giving a more delicate and even tone than is 
obtainable with muslin. It is done after 
' the plate has been finished with tlie muslin, 

1 by wiping the plate Avith that iiart of the 
1 palm under the fourth finger, which is pre- 
I viously prepared by dabbing it first on the 
I ink-dablier and then rubbing it lightly over 


a luinj) of Avhiting, the adhering particles- 
of which should absorbed into the ink 
by rubbing the hands together, and tlien 
wiping gently and quickly over the plate, 
and more esi^cially over any mrt tliat you 
wish to render esiiecially light. This is a 
most flifficult method, and requires constant 
practice and a soft iialni, Sevniour Haden* 
says that of a duchess. Tlie hand is so* 
prepared with ink and whiting that the one 
to some extent counteracts the other. If 
ink alone Avere used the hand Avould stick 
and blot the surface of the plate ; if whiting 
alone, it would remove every iiarticle of 
tfine, leaving the copjier as clean as a card- 
plate. 

Be careful to keep the plank of the [iresa 
clean, or it will soil the pajier ; do not leave 
the blanketing in the pre.Hs after use, but 
throAv it over the top of the press to dry, 
the frontkig uppermost; if nut aAvay damp 
they are liable to rot. AlAvays keep the 
bearings of the jiress Avell oiled. Clean th& 
ink-slab and niullar Avith turpentine, and 
scrape the ink off the face of the dabber. 

(To be continued.) 


A JUBILEE CLOCK. 



J^KMKMBER this : 

It is alwairs luoruing sonicwben:, 

And ulK>ve tlic awakening continents, from shore 
to shore, 

Suinewhcre the birds are 8ingiii;4 evermore.” 

“It is always morning somewhere,” said 
LongfelloAv, in the “ Birds of Killingworth,” 


and the sun is always shining somewhere I 
on the British dominions. 1 

A practical illustration of the extent of 1 
the British empire eaused <‘onsiderable at- | 
tniction at the Manchester Jubilee Kxhibi- i 
I tion, in the shape of a large turret clock, Avitli 
j a dial alsiut fifteen feet diameter, around 
Avbich Avas the legend, “The Sun ne\'er I 
sets on the Lands of England’s Queen.” 


The inventor and patentee of this dial, 
Mr. W. H. Bailey, of the Albion Works, 
Salford, Manchester, called it the Empire 
Clock. 

It may be describeil as consisting of, first, 
a central dial, which indicates Greenwich 
time. Bound the periphery of this dial are 
indicated some of the chief cities of posses- 
sions of the British croAvn, revolving in the 
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opposite direction to the ordinary dial, as an 
outer band, which revolves once in twenty- 
four hours. It will be oWrved that half of 
this outer rin*: has black tij^ures on a white 
ground, and the other half white letters on 
ii black ground. This represents day and 
night at those place.s which are opposite to 
the figures. 

It Ls always noonday v.’here tlie sun is 
shining. This is an artihcial sun actuated 
by clockwork, and of course it is always 
tw’elve o’clock in that j)art of the world. 

To further explain this, on reference to 
the dial, it will be observed that it is 10 
o’clock p.m. at Aden, 3.30 p.m. at Saint 
John’s, Newfoundland, and 8 o’clock in the 
morning at Fiji. 

In the Central Nave Bailey’s Empire 
Clock was a very conspicuous figure at the 


Manchester Exhibition, and the inventor 
had the honour of describing it to the 
various royal visitors and aistingiiished 
personages, among whom were the Prince 
! and Princess of Wales. The Crown Prince 
of Greece was particularly interested, and 
I seemed to thoroughly comprehend the fact 
that the “ sun never sets on English lauds.” 

' He speaks very good English, and when his 
attention was called to it he nodded in a 
kindly way to intimate that he was cogni¬ 
sant of the extent of the British Empire, 
saying, “ Of course ; of course.” 
j The Duke of Cambridge, when he was at 
the Exhibition, also devoted considerable 
time to the inspection of the very interest- 
; ing works of tlie clock, which were placed 
on the floor immediately beneath the dial, 
and were driven by an upright shaft. We 


may say that with four large dials the 
works of the clock are now being fixed 
in Witton Church, North with ; and that 
Messrs. Bailey and Co. have executed an 
order for a similar clock for the Jesuit 
Church of Spanish Town, Manilla, with an 
alteration in names of the towns and 
countries, simply showing the chief cities 
of Christendom where the ixipulation is 
acknowledged Homan Catliolie. 

The study of the dial of this British Em¬ 
pire Clock is in itself a lesson in geography, 
for school purposes we understand the 
inventor is bringing out small ones which 
will also do for general timekeeping pur¬ 
poses. 

We nnderstend that at the Glasgow Ex¬ 
hibition the inventor has a reduced speci¬ 
men of the Empire Clock. 


XT ^ happened to pick up 

JA a little school-book, entitled, I think, 
■“The Child’s First Guide to Geography,” 
and was very much amused by the wording 
of one of the first definitions. This ran : 
“ A sea is a lK)dy of salt water,” and was 
not exjdained in any way at all. Yet such 
a description applies almost equally well to 
a jelly-fish, for all the animal rnatter in 
an average specimen might easily bL' packed 
into a thimble, wliile the “ disc,” or urn- 
brella-like covering ot the creature, is 
really nothing more tlian a “ body of salt 
water.” 

There is a rather amusing story illus¬ 
trating this p^uliarity: 

A tanner living near the coast, so the 
«tory nins, was anxious one warm sum¬ 
mer’s day to lay up a large store of sea¬ 
weed for use by-and-bye as manure, and 
accordingly sent his carts down to the 
l>each, himself accompanying them to direct 
and supervise the labours of his men. 
UjMjn his arrival, however, he found a 
^surprise awaiting him, for the salt sea 
waves, not content with throwing up the 
usual quantity of weed, had generously 
left behind them vast numbers of jelly-fish 
as well, which strewed the beach in all 
•direction.s. Here was a chance indeed— 
any amount of animal manure for nothing 
at all. The farmer, thrifty man, postponed 
his weed-collecting till another day, and set 
all his men to work shovelling jelly-fish 
into his carts ; and then he set o fi in high 
glee to his farm, which lay at .some little 
ilistance. Unfortunately, however, the sun 
came out on tlie way, the jelly-fish melted 
like snow-flakes on a river—“one moment 
Avhitc, then gone for ever ’’—and when the 
lime came for unloading there was literally 
nothing left to unload but a few shrivellea 
threads of animal substance, and a pint or 
two of sea water which somehow had not 
managed to leak away witli the rest. 

Mind, I do not say that this story is true; 
1 merely tell it as it was told to me. But it 
is at any rate not wholly and altogether 
iniiiossible. For when the sun docs shine 
on a stranded jelly-fish, that jelly-fish 
vanishes like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
«nd leaves behind nothing but a neat, little 
ring in the sand to mark the area which it 
had covered. When the tide is about half 
way out one may often see dozens or even 
hundreds of these rings, each of which is a 
kind of temiwrary tombstone, and testifies 
to the fact that a jelly-fish hut recently lay 
there and died. 

Well, jelly-fish are principally composed 
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of water ; not that they stand alone in this 
respect, by the way, for physiologists tell 
us that just four-sevenths of our own bodies 
consist of that useful element. But how is 
it that we may cut or tear the disc of a 
jelly-fish without allowing the imprisoned 
liquid to escape ? 

Simply because this disc, so far from 
being a simple cistern or reservoir of fluid, 
is made up of an immense number of very 
tiny cells ; so that when one cuts a jelly¬ 
fish across, only a few of these cells are 
lacerated, and only a little water escapes. 
Or, if you would jjrcfer an explanation in 
the charmingly picture.sque and attractive 
language of science, “almost the entire 
organisation of the locomotive disc, al¬ 
though .seemingly homogeneous in texture, 
consists of transparent aqueous fluid 
contained in innumerable polyhedral hya¬ 
line cells, possessing amoeboid movements.” 

There ! I don’t think that we can easily 
improve on that for a definition. It is so 
admirably simple, and yet so wonderfully 
clear; couched, moreover, in language 
which remains without effort in the memory, 
and recurs to one word for word after the 
lapse of almost any ])eiiod of time. When 
you want really entertaining reading, 
wherein instruction is blended with amuse* 
ment, go to the pages of a strictly scientific 
writer! 

Now this singular disc, although appa¬ 
rently nothing more than mere membrane 
and water, yet has the power of expanding 
and contracting in such a manner as to 
drive it.s owner slowly but steadily along— 
always provided that the sea is perfectly 
smooth; for the jelly-fish is not at all a 
good swimmer at the best of times, and in 
rough weather is altogether at the mercy of 
the waves. And thus it is that it is so 
frequently tossed upon the shore, to pass 
into thin air before the tide comes back and 
finds it gone. 

On a calm and still day, however, it is in 
its element, in more senses than one, and 
swims slowly along at the top of the water 
without much difficulty. At such times 
one sometimes meets with quite a shoal of 
jelly-fish upon their travels, looking like a 
lot of large transparent mushrooms which 
have somehow found their way into the sea. 
Under Rochester Bridge I have noticed them 
in suchiiiimensenumbersthatit was literally 
almost impossible to see the water for the 
jelly-fish. And if one should happen to 
swim into such a shoal, the con.stant contact 
with their soft, slimy bodies is anything 
but pleasant 


Some jelly-fish there are, indeed, even in 
our own favoured seas, with which it is 
really dangerous to meddle, and one of these 
is the terrible snake-locked Medusa (Uyanea 
capUlata)y a creature which generally makes 
its appearance after a stift* south-westerly 
breeze has been blowing for a day or two. If 
at any time while bathing you .sliouhl catch 
sight of a tawny yellow mass, looking some¬ 
thing like a patch of floating sand, give it 
as wide a berth as possible, and <lo not 
swim across the track along which it has 
passed. For this harmless-looking animal 
Dears trailing behind it a vast numljer of 
delicate threes, each of which stings like a 
highly exaggerated nettle, and influences 
many people so severely that serious illness 
or even death is the result of their venomed 
touch. Only the other day a friend of my 
own was b^ly stung, and could hardly 
move when he left the water ; and I have 
known of far worse cases than his. Some 
favoured individuals, however, are scarcely 
at all afiected, and are stung over and over 
again without any unpleasant conse¬ 
quences. 

Personally, I have been very fortunate, 
and, though a persistent bather, have never 
yet been stung. One day not long ago, 
nowever, I twice had to leave the water 
in a liurry, seeing one of these creatures 
bearing down ui)on me, and aftei^vards saw 
no le.s8 than six from the clifi*. One of the 
former I caught, by wading in after I had 
dressed, and running my walking-edok 
through it. An evil-looking brute it was, 
about as big as a soup-plate, and with 
a great mass of the poison*t»earing tentacles 
8^ oaming from the lower part of the 
disc. And I congratulated myself very 
heartily that 1 had caught sight of it 
before those streamers had had a chance 
to oi>erate upon my person. 

Most of our British jelly-fish, however, 
are jjerfectly harmless, and very curious and 
interesting creatures some of them are. 
There is the Beroe^ or Cydippe^ for instance, 
a being which is veiy hard to .see, but which, 
when seen, amply repay.s the observer for 
his trouble in fiiimng it If a ^uze net he 
swept gently to and fro through the water 
upon a calm day, divers small lumps of 
jelly-like substance will be found adhering 
to its sides when it is afterwards examined. 
These are Beroes, and shouhl he gently 
lowered into a glass vessel of sea water, and 
left for awhile to recover themselves. Just 
at first they will he quite in\isib]e, but 
a.fter a little time a faint flash of coloured 
light will he seen here and there in the 



water, anti these Hashes will increase and 
multiply until it will be noticed that they 
proceed fn)m eight longitudinal bands 
which encircle the animal, and which 

I K>ssess that curious proi>erty generally 
tnown as “ iridescence.’ 

The Beroe itself is an oval creature, w ith 
two long streamers proceeding from the 
lower part of its body, each of which is 
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closely set with a great numl)er of spiral 
tendrils, looking very much like the plumes 
on the antennm of some of our larger moths. 
These are the w'eapons by means of w hich 
prey is captured, and can be shot out or 
w'itlidrawn into the Ixsly just as their owner 
pleases. The iridescent bands are the 
organs of locomotion, and are closely set 
with a number of exceedingly tiny scales, 
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w’hich, by constantly playing u]» and down 
in regular succession, act u^)on the water in 
such a manner as to dnve their owner 
slowdy along—provided, of course, that the 
sea be perfectly smooth. Shouhl the sur¬ 
face be at all rough, the Beroi* prudently 
sinks to .some little depth, and there 
patiently waits until the turmoil is over. 

(To be continued.) 


SCHOOL CRICKET IN 1887. 


PER our recent cricket 
articles, a few words 
on School Cricket 
seem demanded. The 
School Cricket Season 
of 1888 is now in full 
sw’ing, and a glance 
at the results of last 
vearwill Ixi welcome<l 
by many. Comim- 
risons are said b) l)e 
odious betw’een indi¬ 
viduals ; but compa¬ 
rison is the very life 
of athletics, for with¬ 
out it interest there would be none. 

The best rough test of the merits of school 
elevens in any year is the degree of success 
met with by them against the M.C.C. teams 
sent out to try their strength. The M.C.C. 
team is ahvays chosen on the principle that 
it should be just strong enough to win— 
and no more. It is not intended to crush 
the boys, but to show' them how the strict 
game should be played, and l)eat them by 
mst enough to encourage them to try again. 
\Vheii school cricket is strong the M.C.C. 
teams meet with more defeats and draws 
than victories ; wdien school cricket is weak 
the victories of the trial team are always 
numerous. The quality of the cricket last 
year can l)e judged from the fact that out 
of thirty-four matches the Club lost only 
three, and drew three. The three victorious 
schools were St. Paul’s, Haileybury, and 
Tonbridge ; the three that saved defeat 
were Westminster, Winchester, and Wel¬ 
lington. 

Two schools made a great advance in the 
quality of their cricket. These w’ere Bath 
and Bedford Mo<lern, the team of the latter 
ow'ing much of their success to the bowders. 
Brighton, on the other hand, was exception¬ 
ally strong in lotting, and in G. L. Wilson, 
w'ho is now at Oxford, had one of the most 
promising of coming batsmen. Highgate, 
Dulwich, and Tonbndge all found Bri^iton 
too strong for them. Charterhouse won its 
tv'o school matches, but did not particu¬ 
larly distinguish itself. Cheltenham had a 
tirst-rate team, and won the Clifton and 
Marlborough matches in fine sWle, though 
a bad beating ^rom the M.C.C. was the 
result of the visit to Lord’s. In Champain 
and Turner, with averages of 42 and 43, 
Cheltenham boasted two of the best bats of 
the year. Clifton had a strong but unlucky 
team, with high individual averages, that 
show the team, as a team, did not do itself 
justice in losing both the Rugby and Chel¬ 
tenham matches. Eton beat Harrow and 
Winche.ster, but had not a ]mrticularly bril¬ 
liant eleven. Fettes w'as champion school 
of Scotlaml; and, in Jardine, Fleming, and 
Carruthers, had three really excellent all¬ 
round cricketers. 

Haileybury failed, a.s usual, egainst Up¬ 
pingham, and only W'on two marches out of 
eight, though one of the wins w'as that 
against the M.C.C. In F. L. Hamilton the 
t^m hjwl a captain whose only fault w'as 
his inability to lead them to victory. His 


I average of shows him to have Ijeen a 
long way siq^erior to tlie rest of the 
I eleven. 

! Harrow' hatl not such a good team as 
Eton, and lost seven matches out of eleven, 

I anything but a satisfactory return. The 
best on the side was A. C. Maolaren, who 
played well in lM>th innings at Loixl's, and 
promises to make .a name for himself in 
the cricket-field. Lancing beat Ardingly, 
which does not put nearly so strong an 
eleven in the fiehi now as it did a few' years 
ago, in the days of Blackman and New liam; 
but tlie season as a whole was encourag¬ 
ing, though it cannot l)e called successful. 
Malvern turned over a new’ leaf and put 
I more vigour into its cricket than had l)een 
I customary ; the team was a jjood level 
I one, and succeeded in winning tlie Rossall 
match and saving the Repton one. 

Marlborough ^at Rugby at Lord’s by 
217 nins, the one bright spot in the sea¬ 
son. Repton drew’ the Malvern matcli, and 
Rossall won the Shrewsbuiw match ; but 
neither of the elevens were or extraordinary 
merit. Rugby played thirteen matches, 
w’on half a dozen and lost half a dozen; the 
team was a strong one, notwithstanding, 
but it was unlucky. The Marlborough 
match was playetl without H. C. Bradliy, 
who was certainly the ablest memlier of the 
eleven, and the result was a surprise after 
the splendid w’ay in w’hich Clifton had been 
l^eaten. Sherborne and Shrewsbury made 
a very iKior show in 1887 ; they are said to 
be improving this year, and there is much 
room for improvement, at any rate in their 
luck. 

Tonbridge won its M.C.C. match, and 
two out of its four school matches. It had 
a good level eleven. Rashleighs are not to 
be picked up every year, but bow'lers are 
rarer than bats, and in Reed an amateur 
bowler that may make a mark in the world 
would seem to have been discovered. 
Uppingham is again on the prosperous road 
after a rather long spell of misfortune. 
In J. F. Whitew’ell, a worthy successor to 
the Steels and Lucases came to the front, 
and the team backed him up splendidly. 

Wellington won a match against its o>vn 
masters, the only match it won—a fact 
afiording much fo^ forrefiection, and, per¬ 
haps, giving the key to the mystery of 
Wellington’s continued want of success. 
Westminster lost to Charterhouse by ten 
wickets, and yet Charterhouse was not 
strong; the result was a surprise, but it 
w’as probably owing to the common mistake 
of building up an eleven of batsmen to the 
exclusion of bowlers and fields. Winchester 
suflered defeat from Eton and w on only tw’o 
matches out of a dozen. 

The dry weather of 1887 told its usual 
story in long scores. G. H. Anindell of 
Blundell’s, Ii. B. Champain of Cheltenham, 
and N. Perkins of Leatherhead each suc¬ 
ceeded in scoring over two hundred runs in 
an innings ; whfle nearly forty members of 
cricket elevens scored over the century. 
Really, in showman’s parlance, “ They are 
too numerous to mention. ” 



OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(TENTH SERIK.S.) 


Writing Competition. 

(Continued from page 527.) 

JuNioB Division (all agee up to 14). 

I N this Class the total numlier of com¬ 
petitors W’as 806, apportioned thus:— 
England, 698 ; Scotland, 54 ; Ireland, 23 ; 
Wales, 11; India, 9; Canada, 4; Bar¬ 
bados, 2; Germany, 2 ; France, 1 ; Hol¬ 
land, 1 ; Trinidad, 

Our Award is as follow’s :— 

Prize—O m Guinea. 

W. K. Aikman (aged 13), Edinburgh Collegiato 
School. 

CERTIFICATES. 

[The nainee are arranged approximately in order of 
wierrt.j 

T. C. Dickson, Edinburgh Collegiate Sc1uk>1. 
iNGLis Hardie Kilgour, 32, South clerk Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Alfred Noel Neate, High Street. Pensey, Wilta. 
Roland Stanley W’^oodliffb, 4, Flynone Terrace, 
Swansea. 

George Henry Jefferson, 41, Canning Street, 
Hull. 

Percy Harold Oakshott, 7, Cavendish Terrace, 
Torquay. 

Harry Milton Wilson, 68, Bailiff Street, North¬ 
ampton. 

Harry Cott, 18a. Iron Gate, Derby. 

Sydney Herbert Underdown, 40, Wilson Street, 
Unsbury Square, London, E.c. 

Adqdstos Henry Burnand, High Street, Poole, 
Dorset. 

Stanley Charles Redman, kw, Lower Marsh, 
Lambeth, s.E. 

John Stewart, The High School, Brentwood, Essex. 
Stanley J. Ramaob, 23, Treasillian Road, St. John's, 
S.K. 

Charles King, 14,15, High Street, W’oolwich. 
Sydney Forster, 12, Regent Street, Hartlepo«d. 
William Henry Lambie, 24, .’^andboume Road, 
Brockley, London, S.E. 

Alexander M. Bullock, John M. W’illiam.s, 
William Polland, Charles .stewart Harden, 
Adam Morgan, Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast. 

Isaac .mark, 19, Bellott Street, Cheetham, Man¬ 
chester. 

Robert THODY, North Dene, Windmill Hill, Enfield, 
N. 

William G. S. Garland, 134, Kilburn Ljine, Queen’s 
Park, w. 

Edward C. Clark, 5, Westhall Gardens, Edinburgh. 
F. C. CAREY, 06, Ickburgh Road, Upi)er Clapton, 
London, E. 

Robert Cantt,at, Thornton Villa, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 

William Hoey Williams, 54, Endwell Road, Brock- 
ley, S.E. 

Theodore William Pdrton, 2, .spring Grove Villas, 
Cheltenham. 

Francis Ralph Bentley, Laurel Villa, Chipping 
Norton, Oxon. 

Alfred Thomas Rob, 37, Penn street, Hoxton, n. 
Harold Brown, care of Mr Pilkiugton, Blakesley 
Endowed School, Towchester. 

Robert Elliot Forsyth, 20, York Road, North¬ 
ampton. 

J. C. Browns, 17, Albert Drive, Pollokahields. Glas¬ 
gow. 

John Horace Fry, 67, Wickham Road, Brockley, s.E. 
Frank Craig, 13. Burma Road, Green Lanes, Stoke 
Newington. 

(To he continued.) 
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Cnrasponbcnct. 


Mouskr —T. Have it bitten or cut with wire. A 
Jontj ti*il ail awkwanl appendage. 2. Do not I 
know, iiuleM inorsoU of sweet apnic, etc. 3. No. 

4. Vca ; copper wire is not nice to nibble at. 

APMIUKE B. O. P. (Boston).—We aie very much 
• •bilged for your offer of a live sea-Kiill from your 
district, luid have no doubt it will arrive safely. 1 
AN e shall certainly keep it in memory of the sender. 
We should not ol»ject to receive one from other 
places round our British and Irish coasts, or even 
from the colonies. We greatly treasure the horns, 
leaves, plants, etc., we have received from distant 
I eaders. A small “ Christmas Bush ’’ {Ceratopeta- 
lum fjuinmi/erum) sent us from Sydney unfortu¬ 
nately arrived quite dead, having been damaged 
w ith salt water. 

T. Patkkson.-V es, certainly. Railway-engines use 
petroleum as fuel in south-east Russia: and the 
New York Elevated Railway runs engines burning 
oil instead of coal. 

O B. F.—The •'Handy Volume Atlas of the British 
Kmplre.” published by G. Philip and Sons, of 32, 
Fleet Street, would probably suit you. If that 
costs too much, the Queen's Jubilee Atlas, price 
one shilling, is an excellent sahstitute. It is puh- 
lislied by the same firm. 

W. J. P.—Pick a pound of muscatels off their stalks. 
Lay them in a flat dish and pour over them a little 
spirits-of-wine, which light, and pick out the 
raisins as it burns. Snapdragon " is not gener¬ 
ally introduce<i into temperance families, and it is 

. going out of fashion elsewhere owing to its danger. 
The gas is turned down and the room darkened 
before the spirit is lighted. 

Hubert.—Y ou can get the numbers only in part 
form. Order them through a bookseller as “ parts 
containing Nos. So-and-so.” 

R. Owen.—F or particulars of our early history read 
** Origins of Itoglish History,” by Charles Elton, 
published by B. Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly. It gives 
a carefnl summaiy of what is known of the island 
before the days of Csssar. 


T. Betts.— 1, The Greenwich Equatorial has an ob¬ 
ject-glass thirtren inches in diameter, and a focal 
distance of eighteen feet. Fhe <lome moves round 
by means of a toothed wheel and rack, worked with 
long radial bare. The opening is closed with 
curved shutters, which slide upwards aud down¬ 
wards. Tlie clock that works the moving appa¬ 
ratus of the telescope is tiriven by falliug water. 

2. Telescopes are not classifled by magnifying 
power. Send for catalogue to Browning, optician, | 
Strand. 8. We were very pleased to receive your 
letter, and have taken the liberty of quoting from 
it. It shows whHt a sensible boy can do in ad¬ 
vancing himself in knowledge. 

To ALL Readers.— We have again to remind our 
readere that the letters received are overwhelm¬ 
ing in number, and only those the answers to 
which would convey information useful to the boy 
public can receive attention. Also that no answer 
can appear in print in Um than gix weeks. It is 
for ailiug animals we feel most. Advising for 
these is in most cases practically useless, as they 
must he dead or well long ere that time expires. 
Taking our general run of correspoudents, we 
might class them as follows—(1) the sensible lad 
who really is in some c|uandary, and sees no way 
out of it except api>ealing to his friend the Editor. 
(2) The l>oy who writes when his pet is sick. The 
obviously best plan for him is to consult, where 
possible, a local vet. (3) The boy who asks ques¬ 
tions that have been answered over and over again, 
as food for thrushes, rabbits, or mice. Let him 
read back, or consult our DoiNOS. (4) The l)oy 
I who encloses a stamp, and asks for a reply by post. 

I It cannot be dore. Lastly—(6) The boy who writes 
for writing sake. Now, we do not complain even 
of these, only they must not expect us to All up 
valuable space in replying to them here. 

Puzzled.—I t was on January 1st, 1885, that the time 
reckoning at Greenwich Observatory was changed. 
Since then the day has been taken os commencing 
j from midnight, as in civil matters. We do not , 
quite see how you have lieen “ cheate<l of a dozen j 
hours” by this alteration, but if you have you can | 
easily make up the lost time by rising an hour , 
earlier for a fortnight. Julias Csesar iii.serted 
three months into one year. Do you think the 
world was any the worse for it? 

E. Walker.—Y ou win find an illustration of the 
bird-net, and instructions for its use, in the April j 
part for 1884. 


R. Smith and J. W. Garsidr.—M r llolnien’s in- 
stnictions as to making a model-launch engine 
were in llie Noveinlior part for 18:^4. 

SCOTTIE. —1. Properly speaking, there is now no such 
place ns Pataguiiiu. It is included in the Argen¬ 
tine Republic. It is not ” a drear and uninhabit¬ 
able waste,'* but one of the i idlest pasture lands 
in the world. In the United States there are 
41,000,000 sheep, in the Argentine there are 
100,000,000, or tweuty-ftve sheep to every man, 
woman, and child. Seven thousand rattle a week 
are shipped to England from your “diear and un¬ 
inhabitable waste.’* 2. The colonists are mostly 
Italians, Germans, Swiss, and Swedes. 3. Each 
head of a family is entitleii to 2.50 acres free, and 
ns much more as he like* to purchase, up to 1,500 
acres, at the rate of three shillings an acre; and be 
is given free transport from Buenos Ayres to the 
site of his farm, and is exempt from taxation for 
ten years. 4. Apply for latest information to the 
consul. The London consulate is at 16, Bishops- 
gate Street Without, K.c. 5. The area is over v 
million square miles. 

J. Law.—T he great bell of Cologne Cathedral weighs 
26 tons 13 cwt. Tlie clapper weighs 15| cwt '1 he 
height of the bell is 14ft. 6in., and its diameter at 
the mouth is lift. 6in. It is cast out of twenty- 
two cannons taken from the French and the 
necessary proportion of tin -about u fifth of tlie 
mass. 

Contra BA.«s.-Tlie articles on Violins and the 
making of them, were in the November and 
December parts for 1882. 

L. R. J.—1. No one can state exactly the amount 
given in charity in London. The amount acknow¬ 
ledged by the different societies is over four and a 
half millions, and it is fair to assume that at least 
as much is given away privately. This would 
make nine millions a year. Of course this does 
not include rates and enforced contributions. 
The diffei-ent missionary aocietiea collect about 
one and u quarter millions a year. 

Caucus.— There are four great divisions of Lanca¬ 
shire for electoral purposes—North, North-Eagt, 
South-East, and South-West. There is no such 
division as North-West Lancashire. North Lanca¬ 
shire comprise.^ Blackpool, Chorley, Lancaster, and 
North Lonsdale ; North-East Lancashire oomprisea 
Accrington, Clitheroe, Darwen, and Rossendale. 
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A TALE OF THE NAVY NINETY YEARS AGO. 


CHAPTER X.—SUNDAY MORNING IN A MAN-O’-WAR—INSPECTION 

—midshipmen’s pranks. 

Tn the brave old days of which I am writing the merchant service 
was not manned as it is now with, to a great extent, the sweepings 
of foreign ports. With hardly an exception, every seaman in it 
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was British born and British brou^ht- 
up, with a heart of oak and every feel¬ 
ing in his bosom deeply rooted in the 
soil that gave him birt^. 

When, m those old times, the number 
of men in the King’s Navy had sud¬ 
denly to be raised by many thousands, 
sometimes even doubled, it was to our 
merchant service our admirals had to 
look. We hear a deal about the press- 
gang in those times. Well, there teas a 
pressgang, but it must not be supposed 
that all our men were impressed. No. 
far from it There was a bounty, ana 
that bounty enticed volunteers ; but 
there was something better even than 
a bounty, there was a genuine love of 
adventure, and you may add to this a 
genuine love of country—that patriot¬ 
ism which has made for hundreds of 
years the men of these islands brothers 
at heart, and brothers to go hand-and- 
hand whenever danger threatened their 
hearths and homes. 

A time may come again—may be nigh 
at hand, alas !—when the number of our 
ships and the number of our gallant 
sailors will have to be largely supple¬ 
mented. Where shall we find our re¬ 
cruits? From the merchant service? 
Shall we dll up with the scum of the 
earth? Heaven forbid, for what bond 
would or could knit men like these to¬ 
gether ? Easily disheartened, they 
would be, at any reverse, disob^ient 
to command on board, and without 
elan or vim if required to fight on 
shore. 

As good if not better than any sea¬ 
man that ever slung hammock or 
handled sponge are the gallant young 
fellows who now man our royal Navy, 
but they are far too few. So, too, are 
our ships and guns. I am not one of 
those who prophesy evil, who croak—1 
would rather crow than croak any day 
—but I would like to see a bigger navy, 
jmore ships, more guns, and more lads 
in blue. 

Black Dick was now getting together 
a splendid fleet, and ne was diilling 
them night and day, and bringing gun¬ 
ners ana able seamen into capital form 
and efficiency, for, truth to tell, the 
enemy he "was soon to tackle was 
stronger than even he. The French 
fleet was somewhat larger in the num¬ 
ber of ships; these ships were heavier 
in tonnage, carried larger crews, and 
heavier guns, fit to discharge a much 
superior weight of metal Odds like 
these, however, says a historian, with 
charming naivete^ were on the side a 
Briton would wdsh them to be. They 
were just sufficient to shed a lustre 
upon every victory his countrymen 
might gain over an enemy who fought 
most heroically, and yield^ at last not 
to the superior courage, but to the 
superior skill and steadiness of British 
seamen. 

Lord Howe had hoped to be able to 
put to sea about the beginning or 
middle of April. Quiet and phuoso- 

hical thou A he was, he could not 

ave remembered without a feeling of 
inward pain that his last year’s cruise 
had—no blame to the bold Admiral- 
ended most unsatisfactorily, and that 
he was at the present moment under a 
cloud in the eyes of the unthinking, 
hot-headed portion of the British pub¬ 
lic, w’ho were no wiser now than those 
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who, nearly forty years before, howled 
for the blood of the ill-fated Byng. If 
he was human, therefore—and I doubt 
not he was—he must have been long 
ing to retrieve his fortune, and, to use 
plain language, ** take it out of the 
toe.” 

Thanks to OW Harry, we have heard 
already of this Admiral’s spirit and 
daring in times gone by. No one could 
think of these and doubt for a moment 
that he would give a good account of 
the enemy. The worst that could be 
brought against Black Dick was the 
weight of his years. 

“He is a rattling good fellow,” Com¬ 
modore Larkins ot the Flame said^ con¬ 
fidently, to a general one evening in the 
smoking-room of a club in town—“a 
rattling good fellow, but he is old. Bless 
you, sir. ne’s old ! ” 

To tell the truth, the Commodore w as 
not much younger : that is to say, when 
Black Dick died oi old age it would be 
high time for Commodore Larkins to 
m^e his last will and testament. 

“ Yes,” the general said, after blowing 
a cloud of smoke thoughtfully through 
his nose. 

“ ‘ ’Tis true, ’tis pity; and pity ’tis ’tis 
true,” he is old, as you say, horribly 
handicapped, as we’a say on the turf, 
with his weight of yeai*s ; but we’ll se^ 
sir, we’ll see. Only, mark my words, if 
Howe makes a mistake or meets witn a 
reverse, neither his rank in life nor his 
grey hairs will save him from the fury 
of the people.” 

Well, reader, Black Dick was very 
ea^ in his mind, and why ? 

&cause he meant to fight, and do his 
very best. 

He knew his countrymen; he had 
not studied them for half a century and 
over for nothing. He knew this—that 
there is nothing an Englishman adores 
more than pluck and hardihood. If an 
admiral or general gains a battle, so 
much the better; but he will be fr^ly 
forgiven if he has fought well, and John 
Bull does not in the least mind paying 
for a big result. 

“ What has he done ? ” says honest 
John, standing in front of the fire in 
his cosy parlour, with his coat-t»ils 
over his arm. “ How many are killed 
and wounded ? ” 

“Over fifty thousand, father,” says 
Young Hopexul, with his eyes on the 
newspaper. 

“Bravo, bravo ! ” cries John Bull “I 
like a good plucky one, sink or swim. 
Increase the income-tax, did you say, 
wife ? Bother the income-tax ! You 
can’t gather gooseberries without draw¬ 
ing blood. Let’s floor the foe; let us 
send the enemy to grass, then we’ll see 
about paying.”^ ^ ^ 

It was a beautiful Sunday morning, 
about two bells, or nearly, in the fore¬ 
noon watch. Everything on board the 
Blazer was as everything ought to be 
on board a British man-o’-war at that 
time of day. Every yard was squared 
to the fraction of an inch, every rope 
WM coiled, brass and copper shone and 
glittered in the sun’s rays, the decks 
were white as satinwood, the men were 
dressed and ready, and neat they looked 
in their uniform of wdiite-and-blue. 
Most of the officers were already on 
deck, and walking rapidly to and fro. 


Had you listened, instead of talking, 
you would have heard the chime of 
morning bells stealing over the w ater, 
and over Mount Edgeumbe way the 
song of birds in the woods, many of the 
trees in which were already green. 

Suddenly a midshipnmn on the out¬ 
look ran forward and reported to 
Spencer that the Admiral of the Fleet, 
“his lordship,” had shoved off from 
shore. 

“ Fall in! ” said the lieutenant, and 
the assembly was sounded. 

For a time all was bustle and stir and 
trampling of feet, but soon the decks 
were lin^ with a double row of men 
and marines. 

As the great Howe neared the ship 
you could have heard a pin fall, so deep 
was the silence. 

“Side boys!” 

Two of the handsomest boys in the 
ship—so like each other they might 
have been taken for twins—rush down 
the starboard ladder, and, with bared 
heads, stand with the green-baize- 
covered lines in their hands. 

In a few minutes the Fleet-Admii’al 
and a bevy of ladies, who have come to 
see the ship and go to church, stand on 
the snow^y quarter-deck. 

The great Loi-d Howe has been round 
the ship, and has been in Captain Daw¬ 
kins’s quai’ters, and is now coming out 
therefrom. 

He is a quiet and somewhat serious- 
looking oflfeer; there are lines of care 
around his mouth, and his eyes are 
deep-set and stern at times, and the 
shoulders very slightly stooped. But, lo! 
he smiles, and thirty years seem to fly 
off his appearance as by the touch of a 
magicians w^and. 

He expresses a wish to enter the 
ward-room and have a glass of wine 
with the officers. 

He is ever kind to juniors, and he 
leans on McNab’s sturdy shoulders as 
he descends below. 

The ladies follow, with Lieutenant 
Spencer and the little Irish doctor, and 
the ship now rings with their merry, 
musical voices. 

“ How much out of place,” says Barry 
Hewitt to Penistom “ladies seem on 
board a ship of war.” 

“Nonsense,Hewitt,” replies Peniston. 
“ I’d have ladies always on board.” 

“What would you do with them 
daring action?” asked Dick Trelawney. 

“Put them all in the cells,” said 
Penisto^ laughing, “ and clap a couple 
of sentries over them.” 

“I’d rather not be a sentry,” said 
Barry. 

“ iVe heard of you more than once,” 
said Black Dick, as he took McNab 
with him into the ward-room ; “ but 
once in particular.” 

The brawny Scot felt nervous. Black 
Dick, he tho^ht, evidently referred to 
the little afiair on the old jetty at 
Hamoaze. 

“ Well, Lord Howe, I must confess I 
did lose my temper, and I did take off 
my coat, and I think I let them have 
it in fine style too; and Big Burn^ 
who had a left-hander, my lord, ana 
went flying over-” 

The Fleet Admiral stared at McNab 
in amazement; but Captain Daw^kins 
laughingly explained all. Black Dick, 
who, it should be remembered, had a 




f ood drop of Irish blood in him, made 
im describe the whole afiair, and 
laughed as probably he had not 
laughed for many months before. 

There entered, bearing a tray with 
glasses and wine, a very old, but smart- 
looking mess-servant. He placed the 
tray on the table, and was about to 
leave, but Black Dick stood up. 

“ Stay,” he said. “ Am I really grow¬ 
ing old, and do my eyes deceive me ? 

S ut no. Why, you are Hal, Old Hal, 
:y old pawl! ” 

“None othen mv lord,” said old 
Harry. “ And God bless you, sir, how 
well you’re looking.” 

What a hearty hand-shake that was ! 
“Well, Hiis has given roe great plea¬ 
sure. But is Hal sailing with you. 
Captain Dawkins ? ” 

“May I explain, my lord!” said 
McNab, in his straightforward way. 
■“ This is only a little ruse. The old man 
is a servant of Colonel Trelawney, 
whose son is a middy on board, and we 
had him to dinner and to tell us about 
you, my lord, and about old times, smd 
just dressed him up as you see him, 
and—” 

“1 understand it all,” said Black 
Dick. “ And he told you about me, did 
he ? Did he tell you about the time he 
saved my life ? ” 

“No, my lord.” 

“Nol Then I will one day, if I 
can have the pleasure of dimng in this 
mess. And Hal, my old friend, I see 
you can hobble about yet. Present my 
•compliments to Colonel Trelawney, and 
ask if he can spare you to go on a cruise 
with me, and I’ll have you in my 
pantry.” 

Teai-s of joy filled old Hal’s eyes.* 
Black Dick turned away. 

“Now, ladies,” he said, “there goes 
the church bell. Captain Dawkins, you 
will lead the way.” 

« « « « 


It was the last week in Apnl; the 
ships were all ready for sea, but some 
•of the officers were granted a few days’ 
leave. 

Trudging along the road, then, 
through the woods to the west of Ply¬ 
mouth, might have been met three 
young officers. One was McNab; you 
•can guess who the others were. For a 
farewell “ foy ” was to be given at Agin- 
court Hall, and these sturdy pedestrians 
were on their way thither now. 

It was very still and quiet in these 
beautiful woods ; no harsh sounds, only 
the music of birds or the mournful 
oroodling of the wood-pigeon. 

Peniston pointed out to his friends 
the very glade where the tent and cara¬ 
vans were pitched when he played the 
•r6U of Susie-Oina at the country fair. 

It was nearly dark before they ar¬ 
rived, dusty and tired, at the old manor, 
and the guests had all arrived, ana 
were at dinner. 

The new-comers went to their rooms 
to put themselves ship-shape, as they 
call^I it. 

“Man!” said McNab to Dick, “Fm 
no much acquainted with the fine 
fashions o’ big English houses. My 
faither’s place is hut a long, low, 


* It is Imi politeness now to call him Hal instead 
of Harry; henceforth in the story old Hal he sliall 
be. 
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thatched dwelling in bonnie Scotland, 
and my sisters plant the tatties, and 
my brothers hola the plough.” 

“ Bah ! ” cried Dick. “ So does Bobbie 
Bums.” 

“Well, anyhow. Mr. Trelawney, just 
give me a wink ii you see any signs o’ 
my makin’ a fool o’ myself at table, 
and I’ll be as mum as a mouse in a 
moment.” 

They were good old-fashioned times 
these, and though all were seated at 
table, every guest rose to his feet to re¬ 
ceive those naval officers. There were 
their seats, too, left vacant. Dr. McNab 
found himself next Miss Craibe, who 
had on the other side of her the hero of 
the ice-party. 

Peniston sat next Miss Trelawney. 
What would Barry Hewitt have thought 1 
But she inquired after him most ^ndly. 
though I fear it was only for politeness’ 
sake. 

The dinner passed off very pleasantly 
indeed. McNab was soon thoroughly 
at his ease, and contributed afterwards 
in no small degree to the happiness of 
the evening. 

Miss Craihe had taken up the Scotch 
doctor, but it did not take him long to 
find out that she was a little jieculiar in 
her manner. Indeed since her late 
accident at the lake, this lady-spinster 
h^ been the least trifie in the world 
distrait. 

She would come all right again, the 
Trelawney family doctor had said to her 
friends. Meanwhile she was to be 
humoured. 

It was not long before she managed 
to comer poor McNab. She told him 
many things about herself ;how she was 
an orphan, nad only one uncle, a wealthy 
planter, and that she meant one day to 
embark on some gallant ship and cross 
the boundless ocean to throw herself at 
his feet. She also informed McNab 
that she doated on doctors, especially 
navy doctors. The Scotchman grew 
uneasy, and finally ‘ * made a bolt.” He 
got into another comer where there was 
more company ; among the rest he met 
his hostess. 

Mrs. Trelawney explained about poor 
Miss Craib^ ana the canny ^ot deter¬ 
mined to give this lady as wide a berth 
as possible in future. 

Now old Squire Squaretoes was in the 
habit of walking through the Trelawney 
picture-gallery whenever he dined at 
Afi^court Hall, his time being just 
alter dinner. 

Dick knew this, and told Peniston. 

Both boys were ripe for a bit of fun. 

“I’ll tell you what we’ll do,” said 
Dick: “ we’ll get into a suit of old 
armour each, and stand up in a corner 
and wait for the turn of events.” 

So they did. 

Presently along the old corridor came 
the squire, and into the gallery, with an 
immense pair of hom-rimnied glasses on 
his nose, wliich he only used for parti¬ 
cular occasions. 

Examining the pictures slowly as he 
strode along, and talking aloud to him¬ 
self. as he had a habit of doing, he came 
at length to the comer where, near 
each other in their coats of mail, stood 
those saucy boys. 

He paused a minute. 

“Yes,” he said, thinking aloud ; “ could 
they but speak, what tales might th<^y 
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not tell ; what secrets of the past re¬ 
veal.” 

He started back a little uneasily. 

“My eyes are old, and fancy plays 
strange tricks with me j but, as 1 live, 
methought an eye winked at mt 
through that ancient vizor.” 

“ Oh, oh, oh ! ” groaned Dick, in hi 
coat of mail. 

“Oh, oh, oh !” groaned Peniston, in his. 

The squire was evidently shaking in 

his shoes. 

“ I must be ill,” he muttered ; “ l 
must speak to my doctor. Or is it the 
port 1 Yes, yes, yes. that is it. That 
rt is too potent. And yet, if my ears 
ve not deceived me, I could swear—** 

At that very moment, up to the per¬ 
pendicular, with a creaking noise, rose 
two mail-clad arms, and in the rolling, 
sepulchral^ tones of the ghost in Ham¬ 
let two voices repeated the squire’s last 
word^ “ Swear 1 swear I ” 

This was ten times too much for the 
nerves of tJie poor antiquary. He 
made a spring for a huge bell that 
stood near by on a chair, and rang a 
peal that might have awakened the 
seven sleepers, then fell full-length on 
the floor. 

He had s^vooned ! 

Clang, clang, clang! The sound of 
the bell pealed through every room, 
from garret to basement. 

The servants shouted “ Fire ! ” 

Upstairs Miss Ciuibe fainted on the 
sofaj downstairs the butler caught 
Mana Jane only in time. 

Such racing and chasing had never 
been seen at Agincourt Hall since the 
days of Charles i. The crowd from the 
kitchen met that from the drawing¬ 
room, and together they move<l in a 
body to the great gallery, just as Dick 
and Peniston, divested of their coats of 
mail, had escaped through a private 
door. 

(To be continued,) 
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A Model Tower of Silence. 

The Berlin Anthropological Museum has 
just received a present of a very valuable 
and interestinj' nature, through the gene¬ 
rosity of a Persian banker, Sir Janisadji 
Jijibhai, a model of one of the “ towers of 
silence” in wliich the Parsees bury tlieir 
dead. According to the religion of the 
Zoroastrians the three sacred elements, fire, 
earth, and water, are not allowed to be de¬ 
secrated hy dea<l bodies, wliich accordingly 
are given to birds of prey. For this pur¬ 
pose hiph round towers ai'e built on the 
nills, which have a circumference of tlu^ 
hundred feet. At the top of the tower is a 
platform sloping towards the centre, where 
a cistern one hundred and fifty feet deep is 
placed. The platform is divide<l into three 
eqnal parts, set amrt for the bodies of men, 
women, and children. As soon as the 
naked corpses have been placed, flocks of 
vultures, whicli are always Covering round, 
begin their gliastly meal, and before long 
only the hare bones are left. Tliese are 
sw^t into tlie cistem hy means of water, 
with which the platform is flushed, and 
after the bones are dissolved in the cistern 
the water passes t hrough four subterranean 
canals, and is then disinfected h^' means of 
a filter. One of “our boys” recently sent 
us <^ite a long letter doscrihiiig his visit te 
the Towers of Silence 
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THE TREASUKE OF THE CACIQUE: 

A MEXICAN STORY. 

By Sir Gilbert Campbell, Bart., 

Author of “ WaifB and Strays," ** On a Winter's Night,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER IX-—THE MANaDA. 


B oth and Joe started with as- I 

tonishment as they perceived the 
form of Arthur astride upon a bough 
some fifteen feet from the ground. I 
“What on earth are you arter up I 
there, like a coon a-birds-nesting K | 
asked Joe. 

“ Come down, Arthur,” cried his 
brother, “ and tell us the whole story : 
for a story there is, and a good one, or I 
am very much mistaken.” 

In a few moments Arthur had swung 
himself down from the tree which had 
afforded him so safe a refuge from 
Master Grizzly’s claws, and bri^y made 
them acquainted with his adventures. 

“ When I saw the cougar spring,” con¬ 
tinued he, as he came to that part of 
his narration, “I felt that it was all 
over with me, and released the grasp 
which my hands held upon the branch , 
above me; at once I fell, but a forked 
bough causht me, smd as I lav flat upon 
it I saw the red body of the cougar 
shoot over ; then I heard a heavy thud 
and two savage roars. As soon as 1 
could collect myself I looked down ; 
the cougar had jumped slap upon 
Bruin, and there they were hammer and 
tongs for at least ten minutes before 
you came up and ended the fight.” 

“ What a Iright 1 ” cried Bob. “ But, I 
say, Arthur, you had a narrow squeak 
for it.” 

“I had that,” replied his brother— 
“nearly as close a shave as you had 
with the alligators.” 

“Say, young Master,” now broke in 
Joe, who had been listening to the 
recital with widely-opened eyes; “what 
did yer mean by stopping me when I 
wer a-goin’ to put my bowie into Uncle 
Eph’s hide? Ain’t the b’ar mine? 
Didn’t my gun silence him ?” 

“Just t^ me, Joe,” returned the 
bov, “ doesn’t the hide, by hunters’ law, 
belong to the one who claims first 
blood?” 

“ Right you air,” was the cheery 
repl^ ; “and 1 guess my bit of lead 
pertormed that operation, unless you 
mean to put in a claim for the cougar’s 
teeth and claws.” 

“Look here,” returned the boy, “what 
do you call this, Joe ?” and he pointed 
first to a deep wound in the be^rs back, 
and then to his hunting-knife, which, 
still attached to the staff, lay a short 
distance off. 

“ Surely the boy is right!' cried Joe, 
“and the hide is his fair and square. 

It show ed real grit to spear a grizzly 
like that, I can tell yer ; but now let^ 
get the hides off, and make tracks for 
the camp.” 

The task was soon completed, the 
venison fetched in, and, after a night’s 
rest, they struck their camp, and pro¬ 
ceeded on the journey in search of the 
City of the Cacique. 

Towards the axtemoon as they were 


right in the middle of the open plain, 
they saw, far in front of them, a cloud 
of dust which seemed rapidly moving 
in their direction. 

“ What is that ? ” said Bob stopping 
short. 

“ I fancy that I can detect the shapes 
of horses,’’returned Arthur, shading nis 
eyes with his hand. 

“ Injins! ” exclaimed Joe, brining his 
rifle to his hip, “ and Apaches into the 
bargain, for the critturs mostly go 
mounted.” 

“Indies? No. no, nonsense !”cried Lopes, 
“ it is more tnan that, it is a man&da,” 

“ He means a troop of wild horses,” 
explained Arthur, “ tnough I don’t see 
how that can be worse than Indians ” 

“Not worse?” almost screamed the 
Tigrero. “ They will stop for nothing. 
Something has stampeded them, and 
they will trample us to atoms without 
even seeing us.” 

Meanwhile the cloud of dust drew 
nearer and nearer and the thunder of 
hoofe grew more and more audible. 

Arthur eagerly gazed at the advanc¬ 
ing troop of wild horses. They formed 
an extended line of nearly a mile in 
length, and it was hopeless to think of 
clearing their front before they would 
be trampled to death beneath the hoofs 
of the advancing stallions. 

Courageous as the boy was, his cheek 
blajiched at the idea of so terrible a fate, 
and in his despair he glanced towards 
his elder brother, hoping to gain some 
encouragement from him to enable him 
to meet the death which seemed inevi¬ 
table. 

To his surprise he saw that both Bob 
and Indian Joe had thrown aside their 
rifles and were busily engaged with their 
hunting-knives in cutting the dry gi^s, 
of whiA they were making a large pile. 

“ Bravo! ” cried Arthur. “ How dull I 
was never to have thought of this be¬ 
fore. Here, Lopes, lend a hand,” added he, 
giving the trembling Spaniard a thump 
which nearly sent him on his nose. 

All four went to work with a will, the 
pile of dry gra.ss rose rapidly, but the 
mankda drew dangerously near, led by 
amagnificent black stallion whose glossy 
hide was flecked with foam. 

Suddenly Indian Joe stooped, and 
producing his flint and steel struck a 
light. In an instant the dry grass 
flamed out into a column of fire, and the 
cavalcade of wdld horses, terrified at the 
blaze, parted right and left, jostling each 
other violently, and wuth the spe^ of a 
whirhvind passed by on either side. 

“ Wliat a magnificent creature !” cried 
Bob as the black stallion swept by him. 
“Here goes for a try to crease him.” 
Creasing, we may explain, is striking 
the wild horse upon tne extreme crest 
of the neck with a rifle bullet, which 
without injuring the animal produces 
insensibility for some minutes, during 


which time he may easily be secured. 
No one but a very gooa shot should' 
attempt this feat, as half-an-inch too 
low would most likely prove fatal. Boh 
took a steady aim, and as he fired, the^ 
wild horse sank to the ground whilst 
his companions vanished in a cloud of 
dust. 

“ He is dead,” said Lopes, hurrying up- 
to him. 

“Not a bit!”exclaimed Indian Joe. 
“As clean a crease as I’ve ever seen 
ou Aave got a straight eye young Master, 
ut hobble his legs, Lopes, quick ; the 
beast is beginning to move, and ii he 
ain’t tied pretty smart, he’ll kick the lot 
of us to pieces.” 

Lopes speedily hobbled both the fore 
and hind legs, then fastened a piece 
of raw hide round his muzzle, and in 
another instant the noble beast rose 
trembling upon his l^s. “Ill break 
him in in an hour,” cried Lopes enthu¬ 
siastically, as he threw a slipknot round 
his neck, and then, before the animal 
was aware, he cut the hobbles and leaped 
upon his back. For a moment sudden 
sui^rise kept the beast quiet, then with 
a fierce snort he lashed out right and 
left, reared and spun round and round 
in a vain hope to get rid of his rider, and 
then, finding all his efforts in vain, shot 
away across the plain. By the aid of 
the hide rope round his muzzle, Lopea 
kept him in a circle, and then tightening^ 
the rope round his neck brought him ta 
a standstill by choking him. Directly, 
however, he loosened the cord the horse 
sped away again. At last he was com¬ 
pletely worn out, and submitted to be 
guided right or left as his rider chose, 
and in little more than an hour and a 
half Lopes brought him back covered 
with dust and sweat, and handed him 
over to Bob, having given him Such a 
lesson as he would remember to the last 
day of his life. 


CHAPTER X.—THE HORSE THIEF. 

Night was closine in as the little 
cavalcade was still moving on under 
the guidance of Indian Joe. who pro¬ 
fessed to know this part of tne country* 
well. 

“No camping-out to-night, young 
Masters,” cried he, “ but a b^ in a right 
down shanty with prime fixings of ail 
sorts. Guess you’ll say you haven’t 
often been in such a right lu) and down 
place, as the Hacienda del Filar.” 

“ And what may that be, Joe ? ” asked 
Bob. 

“ What may it be ? why the out-and- 
outest location that you will find for 
miles round. You see old Captain Z. P. 
Fenton he bought the hull place, stock 
lock and barrel, from a rich Mexican, ana 
he and his boys started a horse and 
cattle ranche, and it went on getting 
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Digger and bigger, and now I calculate 
there are forty hard-headed fellows 
there afraid of nothing and ready for I 
everything.” 

“ Well,” said Arthur, “ how far off is 
this par^ise, for I confess that I am | 
^getting both tired and hungry, and I 
should not be sorry to indulge in some 
of the prime fixings you speak of.” 

“ Yonder,” broke in Lopes, pointing 
with his finger to the right, “I know 
the Hacienda as well as the ^fior Josef 
does; it is just beyond that rising 
mound.” 

Cheered by^ the news, the whole party 
proceeded with redoubled vigour, and in 
a short time came to the stockade that 
surrounded the Hacienda, wliich was a 
large, white, flat-roofed building, sur- 
rounaed by long ranges of sheds which 
were evidently used for the purpose 
of stabling. A rough-looking fellow 
with a rifle on his shoulder was on 
guard at the wicket-gate which led 
through the stockade. 

Immediately upon being challenged, 
Joe went up to the guard, ^d after a 
short conversation motioned to the 
party to advance and pass through the 
-gate. 

“ And don’t you come none of your 
hi^h falutin tricks here, youngsters,” 
said the sentry, roughly, “ for, remember, 
he is here.” 

“ JETc, who is he ? ” asked Bob. 

“The Judge,” answered the man. 
■Don’t put on such an air of inno¬ 
cence, as if you didn’t know what I ■ 
meant.” 1 

“ What Judge 1 ” asked Arthur. “ Is I 
there a court held here then ? ” | 

“Well, you are a pair of innocent 
lambs to be here away from your 
mother’s apron-strings. Perhaps you 
have heard of Jvdge Jjynch, eh ? Well, 
Jie is here,” replied the man, roughly. 
Without another word they entered the 
-enclosure, and turning a comer of the , 
building a strange si^t was presented | 
to their eyes. 

Before a blazing fire were seated some 
fifteen or twenty men, many holding 
torches in their hands ; all were armed 
with pistol and bowie, whilst their rifles 
were stacked a short distance off*. In 
the centre was an unarmed man, whose 
hands were bound behind him, whilst 
his hat pulled low over his forehead 
prevented his features from being 
tecognised. Near him a tall, black- 


bearded man was standing who was 
addressing the audience as the boys 
and their companions came up. “ And 
now. Fellow-Regulators,’' saidne, “I’ve 
put the matter straight afore you. This 
chap and a pal o’ his were caught a-mak- 
in’ off with two of our nags. Bill Stan- 
don he tried to stop ’em, and they tired 
on him and killed him as dead as a 
herring ; 'tothei chap he got away, and 
this one we nailed. Now ain’t the case 
clear J ” 

“Ask him what he has got to say. 
Judge,” cried four or five voices simul¬ 
taneously. 

“Hevyou got anything to say, Misterl” 
asked the first sjDeaker, turning to the 
prisoner. “ Cos if you hev now is the 
time to speak, or to be for ever here¬ 
after silent/’ he added, as a sudden re¬ 
collection of some forgotten form flashed 
across his mind. 

“Move his hat. Judge, and let us see 
the fellow’s face,” shouted a man near 
the fire. 

The Judge removed the prisoner’s hat, 
and with a thrill of mingled horror and 
astonishment the boys recognised the 
lineaments of Cifuentes. 

“ Cifuentes himself ! ” exclaimed Joe, 
slapping the butt of his long rifle. 

“Aha! have they caught you at last 1” 
cried Lopes, springing to the front, and 
shaking his fist at the prisoner 

“ What! You know him, do you ?” 
asked the Judge. 

“ Si, si, senor,” said the Tigrero, burst¬ 
ing with excitement; “I know him, 
ambler, horse-thief, arid murderer; I 
now him. Look at these brave young 
Caballeros,” he added, pushing Bob and 
Arthur forward. “ This villain and his 
band burnt their hut and slew their 
father not many days ago.” 

“ It’s false,” growled the prisoner. “ I 
don’t know the man, and as for the boys 
I never saw their faces before. I never 
killed your comrade, it was the man 
with me that fired the shot; he told me 
he had bought the horses, and asked me 
to help him to take them away.” 

“ Fellow-Regulators, you hear what 
the prisoner says,” continued the Judge. 
“ So now pronounce your verdict.” 

“Guilty” was uttered as with one 
voice. 

“ And your sentence 1” 

“ Deatk” 

“ I ratifies that; the stolen property 
to act as executioner, I suppose.” 


“Yes, yes 1” rang out crom the as¬ 
sembled crowd. 

Without apother word a horse was led 
up. 

Cifuentes, with his hands still bound, 
was placed upon its back, and then, each 
man grasping a torch, the robber was led 
out of the enclosure. 

Tired as the boys were they followed. 
A feeling of relief came over them that 
the punishment of their father’s 
murderer was to be undertaken by other 
hands. 

The procession moved towards a 
clump of trees that stood some quarter 
of a mile from the walls of the Hacienda. 
When this was reached a convenient 
bough was selected, to which a noose 
was attached. The horse with its help¬ 
less rider was then placed beneath it. 
and the rope fastened round the doomed 
man’s neck. 

“ And now, Cifuentes,” said the Judgr 
in solemn tones. “ we leave you to th 
judgment of Providence. When the 
horsie that you stole chooses to move, 
ou will be a dead man, and the Lora 
av .3 mercy on your soul.” 

AQ prepared to leave the wretched 
man. to his fate, when in despairing 
^^nts he cried out! “Stop. My sentence 
is just, but give me life, and I will never 
more trouble vou. Let me but get away 
and you shall never hear of or see me 
again.” 

“ Cifuentes,” answered the Juc^, 
“ you are wasting precious moments; 
your fate is fixed, and nothing can save 
you.’' 

“My bitter malediction upon you then, 
and upon that coward, Halt-hung Simon 
who deserted me,” cried the infuriated 
miscreant; and all at once withdrew, 
leaving him to his fate. 

After a time both l^b coid Arthur 
slept, though their visions were dis¬ 
turb^ by thoughts of Cflfuentes. 

Next morning they were roused by 
Joe. 

“ Young Masters,” whispered he, “,that 
critter upon which Cifuentes was to 
take his last ride ain’t come back ; 
there’s something wrong. I guess I’m 
going to prospect a little.” 

All seized their arms, and proceeded 
to the place of execution. There hung 
a portion of the rope evidently severed 
by some sharp instrument; but of the 
robber or the horse no traces could be 
st?en. 

(To he eoffUinued.'^ 


THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed, 

Autkor of " A Dog vrith a Bad Name," " The Fifth Form erf St. Dominie’t," ete. 

CHAPTER XXVL—THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A BROWN-PAPER PARCEL. 

R aii^FORI) was somewhat surprised “ Has any one seen them 1 ” stairs to interview these two unfortu- 

at call-over on the following mom- “Yes, sir,” said Tilbury ; “ they were nate invalids, 

ing to observe that neither Arthur coughing a good deal in the night, and “ Well,” said he, entering the room just 

Herapath nor Digby Oakshott answered said they felt too bad to get up this in time to interrupt what he imagined, 

to their names. morning, and had the medical doctor’s from the sounds heard outside, must 

“ Why are they not here 1 ” he asked. leave to stay in bed till he came have been a spirited bolster match, 

“ They’re still on the sick list,” said round.” “ how are you both this morning ? ” 

Ainger. “ Oh,” said Railsford, and walked up- They both began to cough, wearily. 
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“ A little better, I think,” said Arthur, 
with fortitude, “ I think we might try 
to get up later on. Bu|. the medical 
said we’ci better wait till he saw us.” 

And he rela^Dsed into a painful fit of 
coughing. 

“I fern very hot all over,” said the 
Baronet, who was notoriously enei’getic 
at bolster matches. 

“ Now, you two,” said Railsford, 
sternly, “ just get up at once. I shall 
remain in the room while you dress.” 

They looked at him in reproachful 
horror, and broke into the most heart¬ 
rending poroxysm of coughing he had 
ever listened to. 

“ Stop that noise,” said he, “ and get 
up at once.” 

“ Oh, please, Marky—Mr. Railsford— 
we’re so bad and—and Daisy would be 
so sorry if I got consumption, or any¬ 
thing of that sort.” 

“ We shall get into trouble, sir,” added 
the Baronet, ‘‘for getting up without 
the medical’s leave. He told us to stay 
in bed, and—” 

Here another cough, which however 
was promptly suppressed. 

“ You will get into no more trouble 
w ith him thiui you have got into already 
for getting up last night after he had 

f one, and acting in the farce in the 
'ourth class-room.” 

The culprits regarded one another 
w'ith looks of consternation. 

“ Did you see us then ? ” ^ked Arthur. 
“ You see, Marky—Mr. Railsford I mean 
—we’d promised to—” 

“ I want no explanations, Arthur; 
you had no business to get up then, and 
you’ve no business not to get up now. 
Shamming isn’t honourable, and that 
ought to be reason enough why you and 
Oafcshott should drop it.” 

After this the delinquents dressed in 
silence and followed their master down 
to the class-room, where the ironical 
welcome of their fellows l»y no means 
tended to smooth their ruffled plumage. 

However, as they iverf down, their 
colds recovered in ample time to allow 
of their taking part in the cricket 
practice in the afternoon ; and the exer¬ 
cise had a wonderful effect in reconcil¬ 
ing them to their compulsory convales¬ 
cence. 

They were sitting, half working, half 
humbu|fging, in their study at prepar¬ 
ation-time, when Railsford ?win lo<^ed 
in. “ Herapath,” said he, “ if you bring 
your Cicero down to my room presently, 
I’ll show you the passages marked for 
the Swift Exhibition.” 

In due time Arthur presented himself. 
He and Digby between them had smelt 
a rat. 

“ He’s going to jaw you, you bet,” said 
the Baronet. 

“Looks like it. I wonder why he 
always picks on you and me for jawing. 
Why can’t he give the other fellows a 
turn. Never mind, he was civil to us 
that night at the Aobey—I suppose I’d 
better let him have his own way.” 

So, after a fitting interval, he repaired 
with his books to the lion’s den. 

These astute boys hacl been not quite 
beside the mark in their surmise that 
the master had ulterior reasons in in¬ 
viting Arthur to his study. He did 
want to “jaw” him ; but not in the 
manner they had anticipated. 

After going through the Cicero, and 


marking the portions requiring special 
getting up for the examination, Rails- 
tqrd put down his pen and sat back in 
his chair. 

“Ai'thur,” said he, “there is some¬ 
thing I should like to ask you.” 

“ It’s coming, I knew* it,” said Arthur 
to himself. 

“ Do you remember, Arthur, last 
term, you and I had some talk one 
evening about w^hat happened to Mr. 
Bickers, and the mysterious way in 
which that secret had been kept ? * 
Arthur fidgeted uncomfortably. 

“ Oh, yes,” said he. “ That’s all done 
with now% though, isn’t it ? ” 

“ I think not. Do you remember my 
asking you if you knew' anything about 
it w'hicli I did not 1 ” 

“ Oh, yes—I didn’t. I know nothing 
more about it than you do.” 

“ How do you know that ? What if I 
knew nothing about it ? ” 

Arthur looked puzzled. 

“ I want you to be frank w’ith me. It 
is a matter of great importance to us 
all to get this affair cleared up—more 
to me than j’^ou guess. All I ast you is, 
do you know' who did it ? ” 

“ Why, yes,” said Arthur. 

“How did you discover? Did any 
one tell you 1 ^ 

“ No ; I found out.” 

^ “ Do you consider that you have no 
right to tell me the name ? ” 

Arthur stared at him, and once more 
thought to himself what a wonderfully 
clever fellow this brother-in-law of his 
w’as. 

“ It doesn’t much matter if I tell y<m,” 
said he, “ only I mean to keep it dark 
from anybody else.” 

“ Who was it, then ? ” inquired the 
master, with beating heart. “ Tell me.” 
“ you know'! ” 

“ I wish to hear the name from you, 
Arthur,” repeated the master. 

“ All right! Mark Railsford, Esq., 
M.A. That’s the name, isn’t it ? ” 
Railsford started back in his chair as 
if he had been shot, and stared at the 
boy. 

“ What ? what do you say ?—11 ” 
Arthur had never seen acting like it. 
“ All ri^ht, I tell you, it’s safe with me, 
I’ll keep it as dark as ditchwater.” 

“ Arthur, you're either attempting a 
very poor joke, or you are making a 
moat extraordinary mistake. Do you 
really mean to say that you believe it 
was 1 who attacked Mr. Bickers ? ” 
Arthur nodded know'ingly. 

“ And that you have believed it ever 
since the middle of last term ?” 

“Yes—I say, weren’t you the only 
one in it, then ? ” asked the boy, who 
could not any longer mistake the 
master’s bewildered and horrified man¬ 
ner for mere acting. 

Railsfonl felt that this w'as a time of 
all others to be explicit. 

“ I did not do it, Arthur, and I had 
no more connection with the affair than 
—your father.” 

Arthur was duly impressed by this 
asseveration. 

“It’s a precious rum thing, then, 
about all those things, you know. They 
looked awfully fishy against you.” 

“What things? I don’t understand 
you.” 

“Perhaps I’d better not tell you,” 
said the boy, getting puzzled himself. 


“ I can’t force you to tell me; but 
when you know irs a matter of great 
importance to me to know how you or 
anybody came to suspect such a thing 
of me, I think you will do it.” 

Arthur thereupon proceeded to nar¬ 
rate the history of the finding of the 
match-box, sack, and w'edge of paper, 
with which the reader is already familiar, 
and considerably astonished his w'orthy 
listener by the businesslike w'ay in 
which he appeared to have put two and 
two togetiier, and to have laid the 
crime at his, Railsford’s. door. 

Nothing w'ould satisiy the boy now 
but to go up and fetch down the incri¬ 
minating articles and display them in 
the presence of the late cnminaL 

To his wrath and amazement, when he 
went to the cupboard he found—w'hat it 
had been the lot of a certain classical 
personage to find before him—that the 
“ cupboard was bare.” The articles 
were nowhere to be seen. Dig, on being: 
charged with their abstraction, pro¬ 
test^ that he had never set eyes on 
them, and when Arthur told him the 
purpose for which they w’ere w'anted, he 
was scarcely less concerned at the mys¬ 
terious disappearance than his friend. 

Arthur finally had to return to Rails¬ 
ford without the promised evidejice. 

“ I can’t make it out,” said he; 
“ they ’re gone.” 

“Did any one know about this ex¬ 
cept yourself?” 

“ Dig knew,” said Arthur, “ and Ae 
must have collared them.” 

“Who? Oakshott?” 

“Oh, no^ but I happened to say 
something last term, just after that trial 
we had, you know j I was talking about 
it, on the strict quiet, of course, to Fel- 
gate.” 

“ Felgate! ” exclaimed the master;; 
and the whole truth flashed upon him 
at once. 

“ Yes, he promised to keep it dark. I 
really didn’t think there was any harm,, 
you know, ^ he is a prefect.” 

“ You think he has taken the things, 
then?” 

“ Must have,” said Arthur. “ I don’t 
know why, though; I’ll go and ask 
him.” 

“ You had better not,” said Railsford. 
If Felgate had taken them he proba¬ 
bly had some reason, and there was no> 
occasion to involve Arthur any further 
in the business. 

“The thing isj” said Arthur, still 
sorely puzzled, “ if it wasn’t you, who 
was it ?^’ 

Railsford smiled. 

“ That is a question a good many per¬ 
sons are asking. But you are the only 
boy I have met with who has no doubt 
in nis mind that I was the guilty per¬ 
son.” 

Arthur winced. 

“ I’m awfully sorry, sir,” said he. “ I’ll 
tell them all you had nothing to do 
with it.” 

“ I think you had better say nothing. 
How do you know I am not telling you 
a lie now ? ” 

Arthur winced once more. He would 
have preferred if Railsford had given 
him one hundred lines for daring to sus¬ 
pect him, and had done with it. 

“I say,” said he, “you needn’t tell 
them at home, Marky. I know I was a 
cad, especially when you were such a 
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brick that night at tlie Abbey, and 1^11 
never do it ^ain. They’d be awfully 
down on me if they knew.” 

“ My dear boy, you are not a cad, and 
I sliall certainly not tell any one of your 
little mistake. But leave me now; I 
have a lot of things to think about. 
Good night.” 

Artliur returned to his room in 
dejected spirits. 

He had made a fool of himself, he 
knew, and done his best friend an in¬ 
justice ; consequently he felt, for once in 
a way, thoroughly ashamed of himself. 
Wliat irritated him most of all was the 
loss of the articles he had so carefully 
treasured up as evidence agaiiist some¬ 
body. 

“ Felgate’s collared them, that’s cer¬ 
tain,” said he, “ and why ? ” 

“ He has a big row on with Marky,” 
replied Dig; “I exj>ect he means to 
bowl him out about this.” 

“ That’s it,” said Arthur, “ that’s what 
he’s up to. I say. Dig, we ought to be 
able to my him out, you ana I; and 
save old Alarky.” 

“ Fm game,” said Dig, “ but how 1 ” 

“ Get the things back, anyhow. Let’s 
see, they’ve got something on at the 
Forum to-night, haven’t they ?” 

“Yes—two to one he’ll be there. 
Why, of course he will; he’s got to 
second the motion—something about 
the fine arts.” 

Ai*thur laughed. 

“ We’ll try a bit of fine art'on him, I 
vote. Come on, old man ; well have a 
look round his room for the traps.” 

So they sallied out, and after peeping 
into the Forum on their way, to ascer¬ 
tain that their man w'as safely there, 
they marched boldly upstairs to his 
study. If it had not been for the right- 
ousness of their cause, these boys might 
have thought twice before entering 
any one’s room in his absence. But 
Arthur in his present temper had <^t 
to the winds all scruples, and regarding 
himself merely as a robbed lioness 
searching for her whelps, he would 
have liked to meet the man who would 
tell him he hadn’t a perfect right to be 
where he was. Dig, for his part, was 
not prepared to raise any such awk¬ 
ward Question. 

The boys’ instinct had told them right. 
For one of the first things they beheld, on 
a comer of the window-sill, apparently 

8 ut there hurriedly before starting for 
le Forum, was a brown-paper parcel, 
corresponding exactly witn the missing 
bundle. 

It was carefully tied up, and under 
the string was thnist an envelope 
addressed to “ Mr. Bickers.” 

Arthur whistled, and Dig ran forward 
to capture the lost property. 

“Steady,” said the former, warily. 
^ Perhaps it’s just a dodge to catch us. 
See how it lies, in case we have to put it 
back.” 

They took the necessary bearings with 
all precaution, and then hurried back 
with their piize to their own study. 

“ How long before the Forum’s up 1 ” 
demanded Arihur, depositing the parcel 
on the table. 

“ Twenty minutes,” said Dig. 

“ All serene.” 

The things had evidently been re¬ 
cently tied up with new string in 
fresh brown-paper, the wedge of paper 


and the match-box l^eing rolled up in 
the middle of the sack. 

“ That seems all right,” said Arthur, 
“ now let’s see the letter.” 

He carefully slid a pen-holder under 
the fold of the envelope, so as to open 
it without breaking, and extracted the 
letter, which ran as follows: 

“Dear Sir,—I send vou the three 
things I told you of. The sack has his 
initials on it; the paper belongs to him, 
as you will see. and ne is the only man 
in the house who could reach up to put 
the match-box on the ledge. Ple€ise do 
not mention my name. My only reason 
is to get justice done. Yours, truly, 

4< p » 

“ Oh, the cad ! ” was the joint excla¬ 
mation of the two readers as they pe¬ 
rused this treacherous epistle. 

“ Look alive, now’,” said Arthur; “ cut 
down as fast as ever you can and fetch 
one of those turfs lying on the comer of 
the grass, you know.” 

“ Wliat’s that for 1 ” asked Dig, who 
felt Quite out of the running. 

“ Never mind. Cut away ; there’s no 
time to lose. Don’t let any one see 
you.” 

Dig obeyed, and selected one of the 
turfs in question, w’hich he clandestinely 
conveyed up to his room. 

“ Now lend a hand to wrap it up.” said 
Arthur. “Don’t you see it’ll make a 
parcel just alx)ut the size and weight of 
the sack 1 Mind how you tie it up—a 
double knot, not a lx)w.” 

Dig began to perceive what the sport 
was at last, and grinned complacently 
as he tied up the new parcel into sm 
exact counterfeit <rf the old. 

Arthur overhauled it critically, and 
pronounced it all right. 

“Now,” said he, we’ll write him a 
letter.” 

He sat down and dashed off* the fol¬ 
lowing, Dig nudgpng vehement ap¬ 
proval of the contents from behind. 

“ Sir.—I’m a cad and a liar and a thief. 
Don’t believe a word I s^. You can 
tell anv one you like. Mbst of them 
know already. Yours, tmly, 

Jerry Sneak.” 

“ That’s ripping ! ” exclaimed the ad¬ 
miring Dig. as this elegant epistle was 
carefully folded into the original enve¬ 
lope, and, after being gummed down, 
was thmst under the string of the 
counterfeit parcel. “ Oh, I wiwi I could 
be there to see it opened.” 

“ We may get into a row for it,” said 
Arthur. “I don’t care. It’ll show him 
up and be a real 1^ up for Marky. 
liook alive now, and come smd put it 
back in his room.” 

So they sallied up once more and 
carefully replaced the parcel exactly 
where they had found it, and then, re¬ 
joicing exceedingly, dodged dowm again. 
It seemed to them a politic thing just to 
look in at the Forum on their w’ay down, 
to witness the end of the debate emd 
take part in the division. They had not 
the slighest idea what the debate was 
about, but they made themselves pro¬ 
minent among the “ ayes,” and cheered 
loudly when the motion was declared 
to be carried by tw'o votes, 

Felgate nodded to them as he passed 
out, little guessing the real meaning of 


the affectionate smile writh which they 
returned the greeting. 

“ So your cold’s better, youngster 1 ” 
said he to Arthur. 

“ Looks like it,” replied Arthur. 

Felgate’s first glance as he entered 
the room was towards the comer in 
which he had left his parcel. 

He had just been cording it up that 
evening wnen he suddenly remembered 
his engagement at the Forum, and in 
the hurry of the discoven^ he had care¬ 
lessly left it out, instead of, as he had 
intended, locking it up. 

“How'ever,” thought he to himself, 
“it’s all safe as it happens. I won’t 
send it over to Bickers till to-morrow 
afternoon, just before the masters’ ses¬ 
sion. It will be far more eflfective if 
he opens it in the brute’s presence; and, 
after all, I don’t care a twopenny-piece 
if he knows it comes from me or not— 
the cad! ” 

He had half a mind to open the letter 
and tell Mr. Bickers to mention his 
name if he chose; but just as he was 
about to do so Munger came in to see 
him. So he abandoned the idea and 
locked the parcel up safely in his 
drawer. 

Felgate had, as the reader may have 
judg^, come to the conclusion that it 
was time to play his trump card ngainst 
his enemy. Railsford’s reporting of 
him to the Doctor had been, to mix 
metaphors a little, the last straw which 
breaks the patient camel’s back. 

He had had a very warm and uncom¬ 
fortable quarter of an hour with the 
head master, and, as w’e know, had de¬ 
fended himself on the plea that Rails- 
ford, being a malefactor himself, was 
not competent to judge of the conduct 
of his boys. The Doctor had severely 
silenced this covert accusation, althougn 
taking note of it sufficiently to suggest 
the very awkward string of questions 
which he put the following morning to 
the unlucky Master of tlie Shell. 

Felgate, however, had the impression 
that his statement to the Doctor had 
missed fire ; and being determined not 
wholly to cast his trump card away, he 
had walked across and sought an inter¬ 
view with Mr. Bickers. 

Tliat estimable gentleman was con¬ 
siderably impressea by discovering first 
of all that this boy was the author of 
the mysterious letter last term, and 
secondly that he possessed such satis¬ 
factory evidence of the strange story. 

He accepted Felgate’s statement that 
his sole motive was the credit of Grand- 
court and the relief of his own con¬ 
science, without too particularly inquir¬ 
ing into its value ; and undertook not 
to mention his informeris name in any 
use he might have to make of the in¬ 
formation. 

To that end he suggested it would be 
better for him to have the “ e'v^ence ” 
to produce when required. Felgate 

S romised to send it over to him next 
ay, if that would smt. Mr. Bickers 
said it would suit arlmiraWy. T^re 
was to be a masters’ meeting in^e 
evening, when no doubt the question 
would come up, and if Felgate preferred 
not to appear himself he might send 
Mr. Bickers the things there with a 
letter, which the master promised to 
read without disclosing the name of the 
writer. 
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This seemed a satisfactory plan, and 
Felgate hoped that in return for what 
he was doing Mr. Bickers would inter¬ 
cede with the Doctor to restore him to 
his prefecture. Which Mr. Bickers said 
he would do, and the interview ended. 

Felgate had not much difficulty in 
possessing himself of the “articles.” 
Arthur had him.self exhibited them to 
him last term, and he remembered the 
corner of the locker in which they had 
lain. Probably Arthur had never looked 
at them since, and would be very un¬ 
likely to miss them now. Even if he 
did, Felgate didn’t care. 

The securing them was easy enough, 
for on that particular evening Arthur 
and Dig were roosting on the big arch 
of Wellham Abbey, in no condition to 
interfere if all their worldly goods had 
been I’ansacked. The remainder the 
reader knows. 

That eventful evening was to witness 
one more solemnity before the order for 
“ lights out ” cut short its brief career. 

Arthur and Dig having returned to 
their study, held a grave consultation 
over the sack and match-box and wedge 
of paper. 

“ We’d better hide them,” said Dig, 
“ where he can’t find them again.” 

“ Not safe,” said Arthur; “ we’d bet¬ 
ter bum them.” 

“ Burn them!” said Dig, astounded 
by the audacious proposition. “Then 
we give up all our evidence.” 

“Good job too; all the better for 
Marky. They’ve clone us no good so 
far” 


This was true, and Dig, liaving turned 
the matter over, said he was “ game.” 

The conspirators therefore locked 
their door, and piled up their fire. It 
was long since their study had glowed 
with such a cheerful blaze. The resin- 
wheel flared, and crackled, and spat as 
if it was in the jest and was enjoying 
it, and the flames blazed up the chim¬ 
ney as though they were racing who 
should be the first to carry the joke 
outside. 

The matoh-box and paper wedge 
vanished almost instantaneously, and 
the old bone-dry sack itself rose grandly 
to the occasion, and flared away merrily 
inch by inch, until, a quarter of an hour 
after the illumination had begun, the 
last glowing vestige of it had skipped 
up after the sparks. 

The boys were sitting complacently 
contemplating this glorious JinaU when 
a loud knock came at the door, and a 
shout in Ainger’s voice of “Let me 
in!” 


“What’s the row?” cried Arthur, 
shovelling the ashes under the grate, 
while Dig, with wonderful presence of 
mind, whipped out the toasting-fork, 
and stuck half a loaf on the end of it. 

“Open the door,” cried Ainger, ac¬ 
companying his demand with a kick 
which made the timbers creak. “ Your 
chin>ney’s on fire ! ” 

Arthur rushed and opened the door, 

I while Dig, once more with wonderful 
I presence of mind, seized up the bath 
j bucket and emptied it on the fire. 

“You young idiots,” shouted Ainger 


as he rushed in, half-blinded with the 
smoke raised by Dig’s coup de theatre^ 
“ you’ll have the house on fire. Bring 
a jug with you, both of you, up to the 
roof.” 

They each snatched up a jug, and 
with pale countentances followed the 
captain up to the skylight. As tliey 
emerged on to the roof they were horri¬ 
fied to see the chimney belching forth 
sparks and smoke with unmistakable 
fiercene^. 

Fortunately the roof was flat and the 
chimney-pot accessible. The contents 
of the three jugs rapidly damped the 
ardour of the rising name.s, and in five 
minutes after Ainger’s first knock at 
the door the danger was all over. 

“ Lucky I happened to see it from 
Smedley’s room opposite,” said the cap¬ 
tain. “ What ever had you been cooK- 
ing for supper?” They laughed. It 
was evident the captain was not going 
to visit the misadventure severely on 
their heads. 

“ Something good,’* said Arthur. 
“ But I guess it’ll be a little overdone 
now. Thanks awfully, Ainger, for help¬ 
ing us out. We might have got into a 
jolly row if it hadn’t l>een for you, 
mightn’t we. Dig ? ” 

And they departed peacefully to bed, 
leaving Ainger to wonder what was 
the use of l>eing the captain of a house 
when your main occupation is to put 
out fires kindled by the juniors, and be 
patted on the back by them uij:etum ! 

{To be continued.^ 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 


OK, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE GREAT. 


By Charles Deslys. 



KISURELY rose 
the sun above 
the horizon. The empress and Gene¬ 
vieve, almost overcome with fatigue, 
were asleep in the ferryman’s hut. Not 
far away, under a shady group of large 
oaks, the Thirteen found tnemselves 


Part II. 

CHAPTER IX. 

again together. The heat of the early 
sun was intense, and the horses, half 
asleep, lay in a shelter beneath the 
trees on the forest edge. 

“ And it was Kob wffio gave you my 
letter ? ” asked Count Efflam. 

“ Yes,” said Roland. “ He is a faith¬ 


ful servant and a trusty messenger. 
To reach us as lie did he must have 
kept at top speed all the way, and he 
had to get through several ambuscades, 
amon^t others one in w'hich his com¬ 
rade ruk seems to have been killed. 
When he reached us Eginhard thought 
it best to send on to the Imperial army, 
of which we formed the rearguard, and 
Kob volunteered to take the message. 
He ought to have been tired out, but as 
soon as he got the letter he was on his 
horse and away, as if he had w ings.” 

“ Do you think you will want a rein 
forcement?” askea Efflam. 

“Very likely,” said Eginhard. “As 
we came here vve saw several suspicious 
gatherings in the distance. We avoided 
them, but they all seemed to join in 
behind us, and from what Kob said, the 
rebels must be in force betw’een the 
Saone and the Meuse; and those wh< 
got hold of Puk must have found the 
letter giving the route.” 

“ In the days of my youth,” said 
Roland, “ I should have answered, ‘ We 
are Thirteen! ’ and that w’ould have 
been enough; but now, though i^y 
stren^h has been continued to me, age 
has manched my hair, and I answer, 
‘ Eginhard, you are right.’ ” 

“ How far was the Imperial army in 
advance of you 1 ” asked Efflam. 

“ About a day’s march ; but by com- 
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ing off to Vaucouleurs at the rate we 
did we must have gained on them.” 

At this moment Jehanne came to tell 
her guests that the meal was ready. 

She and Landrik exchangtjd looks, 


“ You need not think of your two 
companions,” said Jehanne. “ They 
awoke just now and I gave them a cup 
of milk, and then they fell asleep again. 
They are still very tired.” 


did not know that, for she was asleep 
as she rode. 

“And Genevieve,” said Amaury and 
Berenger together, “was as pale as 
death.’’ 



“ Roland at the narrow defile.” 


and both of them lowered their eyes. “And how could they be otherwise ?” | “We must let them sleep till even- 
As yet they had not dared to speak to a.sked Efflam. “ We have been riding ing,” said Roland. “ We cannot start 
each other. j for a week with hardly a rest. They j until this heat has gone; ” and at a 

The Thirteen went in to an arbour are brave women, but nature will have second invitation from Noel the Thir- 
beneath the shade of a luxuriant vine, her rights.” i teen sat down to the table. When they 

where the table had been laid. , “ This morning,” added Landrik, “ the | arose the nine who had arrived the 

“ But,” said one, “ ought we not to empress seemed so weak and tired that | night before insisted on their four com- 
attend to the empress ?” , I had to hold her on her horse. She panions going to sleep for a few hours, 
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and it was not till six o’clock in the 
evening that they were awakened. 

Tlie empress soon appeared at the 
door of the hut, and the Thii-teen came 
to salute her. For each she had some 
kind word of acknowledgment. 

“ I know what the brothers Markam 
(lid for my son,” said she to Count 
Robert and Barthold the Prison. 

Eginhard gave the signal for depar- 
ture. The preparations were soon com¬ 
pleted, and all were in the saddle when 
Jehanne suddenly shouted. 

Look up stream ! There is a fleet 
of armed boats ! ” 

And descending the Meuse, with their 
weapons gleaming in the settiiig sun, 
was an army floating down upon them. 

“ They cannot be friends, coining from 
that sicle,” said Roland. “ Forward ! 
Forward ! ” 

As if replying to his words, there 
came a clamour from the forest, and, 
as if each tree had held an enemy, the 
clearing was suddenly begirt by a wall 
of men. 

The Thirteen showed no sign of 
alarm, but pressed on to the mouth of 
the deflle. There the mass of assail¬ 
ants w;is so thick that the first attempt 
to force a passage showed that it was 
impossible, and for the safety of their 
charges they retreated, with faces 
turnecl to the foe. 

Their object was to cross the Meuse, 
and for a few minutes get clear of this 
unexpected attack, and have time to re¬ 
connoitre. But they forgot the flotilla 
sighted by Jehanne. Already the ferry- 
boa.t was captured, and the fleet, on 
which were nundreds of archers, was 
taking up its position so as to cut oft' 
all retreat. 

Only one refuge remained—the ferry¬ 
man’s hut. Tlie Thirteen galloped 
towards it, cutting their way through 
a few of the enemy who had run up, 
and Judith and Genevieve were pass^ 
on in safety. 

And then, solemnly and silently, the 
paladins formed round the entrance. 

This opening of the fight was taken 
by the assailants as a victory, and 
they jovfully waved their weapons and 
cheerecf. 

The tumult did not last long. Into 
the circle came three personages, who 
were doubtless in command. 

One was a man, with visor down, the 
other two were women. 

“I am Bernhard’s widow,” said the 
first, “and those who are with me in 
my vengeance are as implacalile as I 
am. Look at them. Know that the 
time for you to yield to Bertrade has 
come. Surrender! ” 

“ Surrender ! ” roared the right wing, 
in which were the satellites of the 
Italian Megaera. 

“ I am Morgana, and all the Bretons 
that remain faithful to me are here. 
They have swoni to avenge King 
Morvan or to die. Surrender ! ” and 
the left wing echoed “ Surrender ! ” 

The man who completed this worthy 
trio was the last to speak. 

“ If I tell you our numbers and my 
name,” .said he, “ it will be enough. We 
are ten thousand, and my name is 
Ganelon. Surrencler!” 

The chief of the Thirteen replied, 

“ That is only the third of tnose you 
brought against me at Roncevaux. At 


Roncevaux you were thirty thousand, 
and here am I ready to meet you again. 
I am he whom no man has conquered. 
I am Roland ! ” and he lifted his visor. 

As they heard his name and saw his 
face the rebels involuntarily stepped 
back a pace, and the murmurs imme¬ 
diately stilled into silence. 

The nephew of the Great Karl con¬ 
tinued : 

“ Among the twelve paladins who are 
with me there is not one that is not as 
good as I am. W’^e are the Thirteen 
champions of right, the Thirteen elect 
of Heaven, ana not even Hell shall 
prevail against us. You are ten thou¬ 
sand, you say. I believe it, but you are 
not enough. If you have help coming, 
go and bring it; we will wait for you.” 


Genevieve by her side. Judith seemed 
to have lost aU hope. 

“ What is it to be ? ” she asked. 

“ You will be safe,” said Roland. 
“ The emperor is sending us help. We 
have only to hold out for a few hours.” 

A sudden clamour arose without. 

“ What ? ” said Roland, with a smile. 
“ Have the rebels begun so soon again 'i ” 
and he went back. 

A new attack was being prepared, 
and this time on a definite plan. The 
better armed men were formed in sepa¬ 
rate battalions, and stationed so as to 
help each other, while the rest com¬ 
posed a reserve or rearguard, to deliver 
the final blow. It was evident that the 
assailants did not now consider their 
victory to be so certain, and had dis¬ 



" 'What is It to be?’ she asked." 


Ganelon saw that it was time to end 
this imposing eloquence, which, with 
its audacious exaggeration, seemed to 
appal all who hearcT it. 

“ It is a lie ! ” he said. “ It is all a 
lie! They are old and feeble men, 
phantoms who will vanish at the first 
plow ! Attack them ! Charge ! ” 

The order was repeated by Bertrade 
and Morgana, and the army leapt for¬ 
ward. 

“France and Karl!” shouted the 
Thirteen with one voice, as they stood 
ready for the shock of battle. 

On came the raging crowd, to be 
received with such terrible intrepidity 
that after a quarter of an hour of fierce 
endeavour they had to beg for a truce 
to take away the dead and wounded. 

Although the Ixxlies formed a ram- 
art in front of them, the generous 
efenders consented. 

Turning to count their numbers, it 
was found that all Thirteen were still 
at their posts. But under the incessant 
avalanche of blows from axe and mace, 
and the hail of missile weapons, many 
a buckle and chain had broken, many a 
gap was showing in the armour, and 
a few of the knights had been slightly 
wounded. Seven of the horses had 
l)een killed, and the others were drip¬ 
ping with blood. 

Followed by Eginhard, Roland en¬ 
tered the hut to reassure the empress. 

She was pmying on her knees, with 


covered that the knights had an ad¬ 
vantage in their small numbers. 

“They must attack us this time as 
they did the last,” said Roland ; “ but 
howT’ 

A neigh of pain arose from the group 
of wounded horses. 

“ They can render you that last ser¬ 
vice,” said Eginhard, “and end their 
sufferings gloriously. Let those to 
whom they belong mount them and 
charge the enemy.’^ 

The six knights thus designated 
hastened to obey. Among them were 
Count Robert, Landrik, and Amaury 
and Berenger. 

It was time: already the two first 
columns were charging up, shouting 
their war-cry. 

Another cry came in answer from the 
other side, from the narrow defile lead¬ 
ing up from the river, through which 
the men from the boats were seen 
mounting the bank. 

Roland, with superhuman confidence, 
shouted, 

“One of us can defend that place, 
and that will 11 Forward ! Bmnce 
and Karl I” and brandishing his invin¬ 
cible Durandal, he made for the defile 
in the river cliff. 

At the same time the six knights 
^ave their horses the rein, and whether 
it was that they were driven by the 
pain of their wounds, or had under 
stood Eginhard’s meaning, tliey rushed 
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into the fight with as much fury as 
if they would wreak their own ven¬ 
geance on the enemy. With their 
manes streaming in the wind, their 
necks stretched to their utmost, their 
nostrils full of fire, they kicked, and 
bit, and trampled on all that crossed 
their path; and the assailant^ sur¬ 
prised at being attacked so furiously, 
fell back on the second battalion, and 
were soon mixed up with it, while the 
third detachment, coming to the rescue, 
joined in the confusion. 

Eginhard’s object was obtained, but 
the position of the six pahulins became 
one of great danger. They were en¬ 
gaged with a thousand enemies, and 
were surrounded, crowded, submerged, 
and beaten as if by a human tide. 
Then it was that the sacred swords 
wwe plied unceasingly, and gave truly 
aw'ful proofs of their terrible power. 
Soon Amaury’s horse was the only one 
that stood, and he was covering the 
retreat to the cave of his dismounted 
companions, when the gigantic spear of 
one of Morgaiia’s Bretons entered the 
animal's chest. As if struck by light¬ 
ning, the horse reared and fell back¬ 
wards. It seemed as though Ainauiy 
would be crushed, but luckily he fell 
clear. A dozen men rushed at him, 
each with his w’eaix>n ready to strike. 
But Berenger had seen all, and sprang 
to his brother’s help. He cut his way 
into the ring, cleared it as if b^ magic, 
and with a few sweeps of his sword 
drove the Bretons back. Amaury rose, 
and saw to his horror that his brother 
w’as now alone, in advance, and in 
his turn hemmed in by his foes. Call¬ 
ing his comrades to help, he leapt into 
the mass and freed his brother. But 
as he reached him he saw that he stag¬ 
gered, and looked strangely pale. 

“ Brother ! What’s the matter with 
you?” 

“ Nothing ! ” said Berenger, clasping 
his left flank. “ Nothing ! Look ! they 
are coming again ! Look out! ” 

The six knights were again in the 
same line. VEdiantly and successfully 
did they maintain the shock of the 
human avalanche. 

All this time Roland at the narrow 
defile made Durandal flame like a 
magic brand, and ottered a hecatomb 
to the Furies. And the six other pala¬ 
dins, guarding the hut, waited with 
impatience for the tide of battle to 
rise to them, that they might actively 
assist in the fearful work. At last 
their time came. Like lions let loose 
they rushed and leapt together at the 
rebels, and cut into them, and drove 
them a hundred paces to the rear. 

For a moment there was a pause in 
the fight, and the six other knights had 
time to recover their breath and form 
up with their comrades. The pause 
was not for long, and the enemy came 
on to the final assault. 

Bitter was the strife, homeric was 
the combat, loud was the roar of battle, 
with the clang of arms, the thunder of 
the voices, and the shouts and yells of 
fury and despair. But such a struggle 
could not last for long. Suddenly the 
ivar-cry of Roland was heard, but it 
did not come from the defile through 
the cliffs, and it was a shout of triumph, 
for Roland had finished with his ad¬ 
versaries, and, decimated and terror- 


stricken, had driven them back to their 
boats, when, finding himself free on his 
side, he strode back up the bank and 
attacked the Bretons in the rear. Never ' 
supposing that one man would attempt ' 
such a thing single-handed; and dazzled 
by the flashes oi Durandal, which were 
multiplied a hundredfold in their eyes; ; 
they thought another army had come j 
to the rescue, and they broke and fled 
to the forest. Roland’s companions 
rushed in pursuit, but, ^rceiving their | 
error, the rebels rallied, and were re- i 
turning to the charge when a troop of 
fresh horsemen dashed out on to them 
from the other side of the clearing. 
The surprise was complete. The rebels 
took to their heels, and the newcomers 
flew after them in pursuit, while a 
shout of victorj’ from the paladins told 
Judith that at last she was safe. 

She rushed out of her shelter towards 
the leader of the army of rescue. It 
was her son Karl! 

“ Heaven be praised ! ” said he. “ I 
have fought m3’ first battle and I have 
saved my motner ! ” and, taking oflf his 
helmet, he dismounted. 

He had grovm so tall, and looked so 
brave and proud, that Judith hardly 
recognised him. 

“ But— my child—” she stammered ; 

“ how did the emperor allow—” 

“ I will tell 3’ou that b3"-and-bye,” 


said Karl. “ But ask those who are 
with me if I have not been a worth3* 
leader, and if I am not now a man and 
a king ! ” 

A loud cheer, that told of enthusiasm 
and devotion, responded to the prince’s 
appeal as the empress clasped him in 
her arms. 

“ Mother ! ” said he ; “ do not tremble 
so. I am strong enough now to crush 
your enemies.” 

A voice was heard in answer. 

“ And here is the most perfidious and 
implacable of them all I have him T 
Here ! ” and Landrik threw at the feet 
of the empress an inert mass he had 
brought til rough the crowd on his 
shoulders. 

“Now, then, show your traitor’s face, 
Ganelon ! Stand up, you serpent, and 
hiss, that we can know you ! 

“ Serpent! ” said the prisoner, as 
Landrik bent over him. “ Be it so I 
but let him who touches me beware ! ” 

Landrik jumped back and staggered, 
for Ganelon had stabLed him in the 
throat. 

There was a rush at the assassin, 
while Count Efflara caught his faithful 
squire and laid him on a mound hard 
b3’. A girl at the same time came 
and kneR b3^ his side. The girl was 
Jehanne. 

(To be continued.) 
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READER of the B.O.P. wrote the 
other day: “My yoiin" bro¬ 
thers are thinking of taking 
your advice, and learning to 
ride, only we have no ponies 
bad enough for them to prac¬ 
tise on.” The writer was, of 
coui-se, looking at the question 
from the pony’s point of view, 
and did not fancy having a 
good pony spoiled by an inex¬ 
perienced" hand. 

Ponies have a wonderful 
instinctive knowledge of their 
riders’ qualifications, and a 
pony that will go anywhere 
or do anything with a good 
rider in the saddle, when he 
finds th.at a raw, lumpy, ner¬ 
vous, awkward rider “is up,” 
knows that his good points will not be 
appreciated, and so does not trouble him¬ 
self, but just goes anyhow. 


COLTISH CHRONICLES ; 

OR, THE BOY\S OWN PONY. 
By Cuthbert Bradley. 

CHAPTER VII. 

the work, and it diminishes the chance ol 
s|)oiling your own pony at the outset through 
sheer ignorance, endangering yourself into 
the bargain. 

There are plenty of weH - established 
riding-schools at places like BrighUm. Chel¬ 
tenham, or London, where the details of 
each ]mce may be mastered. A well-known 
master, like Mr. H. G. English, of Chelten¬ 
ham, gives his pupils a thoroughly good 
system to ride by, and a system is what 
beginners want to start with ; they are too 
much inclined to trust only to chance. 

Boys there are “ to the manner l)orn,” 
who have the advantage of goo<l mo<lels 
always Ijefore them. Boys under such 
favoured circumstances want no help from 
us. Many useful hints may be picked up 
by watching riders at a horse-show ; there 
is nothing like seeing variety, and sifting 
in one’s own mind the wheat from the 
chaff. 

The easiest pace to sit a horse is the 


lead off with the right leg, the pleasantest 
lead for the rider. 

After the first timidity is overcome there 
is no second fear. First lessons in gallop¬ 
ing should 1)6 practised u|)on a pony "with a 
good mouth, with a bit powerful enough to 
pull him up without ditficulty. Sit down in 
the saddle an<l grip with the knees ; push 
your feet home into the stirrups, with a 
firm seat, as motionless as possible below, 
whilst the trunk above gently gives and 
takes with the motion. 

Shoulders well l)ack, hands low, and the 
reins held in both hands, riding with the 
snaffle, but just taking hold of the curb, so 
as to let the pony know that it is there if he 
should attempt "to exceed the pace you 
wish. 

The soft turf act* like champagne on youi 
pony’s spirit*, and he carries you at an even, 
swinging pace, making you forget every¬ 
thing el.se in the delightful enjoyment. 

But galloping takes it out of the pony. 



Cantering. '* Easy as an armchair.” 


To subscribe to a riding-school, where 
everything is done in regular routine, and 
there is a good master, a finished horseman, 
to take as a model, is well worth the raw 
beginner’s consideration, if ho has the oppor¬ 
tunity to do so. 

The advantages are, the first lessons are 
token on horses of even i)aces well used to 


canter, which is the first stage of galloping, 

I and is performed on the haunches, projiel- 
ling the i>ony forwards in .a series of grace¬ 
ful curv’es, the fore-legs appearing to act 
merely as props. 

i To start the pony at this pace, pull his 
head slightly to the left, jiressing tlie right 
leg against his side; tliLs will make him 


and it also taxes the abilities of the rider too. 
It won’t do to play with the reins now. 
Nerve and decision are required ; throw 
your head forward, and look where you 
are going. Hold the pony together with¬ 
out pulling him, but (b) not let him gain on 
the hand or get out of control. 

Galloping acro.ss ridge and furrow, it is 




















not a bad plan to stand in the stirrups, in 
wliich position the knees and calves only 
touch the saddle. This will ease the pony 
and avoid rejieuted shocks, but do not at¬ 
tempt this until able to stand upright with¬ 
out relying on the reins for sup^rt. 

If the pony shoiikl lie very fresh, and 
run away with you, don’t take a dead pull 
at his mouth, but relax your hold, and then 
give a sharp, decisive pull, which will be 
much more effective. A i>owerful bit and 
a tirni seat are the l>est means to grapple ^ 
with this habit, but it is safest always to I 
ride with a double briille. Manv ponies i 
will nin away with a snaffle-bit, wfien they I 
would never dream of such a thing wlien 
ridden in a double bridle. If there is plenty ; 
of room before vou, gallop the ponv and 
tire him out; this will probably cure him of 
the bad habit. 

Never piril a pony up too suddenly when 
he is going fast, if you can possibly avoid 
doing so. Stop him by degrees, and talk 
to him ; sit do>vn in your t^dle ; he will 
understand. 

If you happen to get your foot out of the 
stirrup-iron w hen galloping, learn to pick it 
up again without stopping, and do not rely 
too much on the stirrups For supjwrt. 

When you have masterecl your first 
lessons, and begin to feel quite at home in 
the saddle, and al)ove all know' your pony, 
ride him bareljacke<l in a grass-field, where 
it is soft falling ; this will give you a good 
lesson in gripping. 

If starting out to ride with companions, 
do not mount first and move ofl‘, because i 
doing so W’ill make the other ponies fidgety. 
When out riding with others, keep your I 
pony to the same pace as the others ; it is 
bad form to emulate one another and try to ' 
be first. Avoid gallo^)ing through puddles ! 
and splasldng your neighbour, and do not i 
swerve or cross or jostle against the other j 
riders. If any of the party dismount, pull 
up, and stand by until they are mounted ! 
again. 


The Boy’^ Owq 




down. If he shies, take as little notice of 
it as possible, but make him pass the ob- 
je<-t, and do not hit him after he ha^^ passed 
It. 

One goml old piece of advice is, to walk 
the first mile and the last mile in a journev. 
Perform long distances l)y alternately walk¬ 
ing, trotting, and cantering, thus resting 
the |K)ny’s legs, and causing him less dis¬ 
tress. 

Spurs are dangerous things for an inex- 
Iterieiieed rider to wear, and w'hen they are 
worn it is much the l>est plan—and one 
adopted by many gootl riders, who only 
w'ear them to set a boot ofi—to take the 
row els out altogether. 

Without constant practice and much 
determination to master all the difliculties, 
the young rider will find himself per. 
feetlv helpless if called upon to gallop 
on the best-trained Leicestershire hunter. 
He will take the conceit out of any 
one, and no mistake, for, as far as you 
have gone, some w ill think riding won^er- 






Ever be ready for the unexpected. 



A Morning Gallop. 


Attention to a little wdiolesome etiquette 
v’ill add greatly to the enjoyment of the 
Me. - 

if the pony kicks up, give the reins a 
-ham jerk; this will maike him throw his 
' ‘id up, and as long as you keep his head 
he cannot do any damage with his heels, 
he rears up, whatever you do, do not pull 
ihe reins; sooner drop your reins alto¬ 
gether, and clasp him round the neck; 
iuow your weight forward, and he w'iU go 


fully easy, ana that they are really bom 
horsemen. But dismiss any such foolish 
idea, for it is not enough to stick on, the 
rider must learn ,to ^iae, to turn, to stop 
an excited horse, and nothing but practice, 
constant practice, and experience, will teach 
how to do this. 

George Borrow*, in his novel “ Lavengro,* 
describes his first ride, w hich advocates so 
forcibly tlie advantages gained by a studious 
boy learning to ride, that I cannot do better 


than conclude with a brief extract there¬ 
from :— 

“ That ride, amongst other things, taught 
me that a lad with thews and sinews w'as 
intended by Nature for something better 
than mere w'ord-culling ; and if I have ac¬ 
complished anything in after-life worthy of 
mentioning, I believe it may partly be 
attributed to the ideas w'hich that ride, by 
setting my blood in a glow, infused into 
my brain. I might otherw'ise have become 
a mere philologist, one of those beings w'ho 
toil night and day in culling useless words 
for some opus magnum^ w hich Murray will 
never pnolish, and nobody ever read; 
beings without enthusiasm, who never hav¬ 
ing mounted a generous steed, cannot detect 
a good point in Pegasus himself.’ 

(the end.) 
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slack’s; fSHlatcf). 

By Paul Blake. 

Jack’s birthday (the fourteenth) at last had come round 
With its quantum of presents; amongst them he found 
One treasure he scarcely had hoped tu obtain, 

A fine silver watch with a fine silver chain. 

He slept with that watch ’neath his pillow at night, 

He compared it with clocks to make sure they were right; 
He believed in his watch; he’d have doubted the sun 
If it had not gone dow'n w'hen his watch showed day done. 

He’d a plug for his key, and, had he hod his way, 

He’d have wound up his >vatch about ten times a day; 

As it was, he could never postf>one it till bed. 

But wound it directly he’d risen instead. 

Yet after a few months had i^assed, strange to say, 

Tliat w’atch failed to tell the exact time of day; 

The hands on approaching each other would stick, 

Although (like its owner) it still went on “tick.” 

Jack blew’ down the holes, gave the balance a jerk. 

But his watch seemed most strangely un\villing to wor 
Its ticking grew slower and then still more slow, 

Till it ended one day by declining to go. 

Jack opened the case to inspect the inside. 

At once the true cause of the mischief he spied; 

A long piece of hair lay curled up at the top. 

Enough to make any chronometer stop. 

He gave it a pull just to help things along. 

But the pull that he gave was a little too strong; 

Whizz! buzz! and the hands began swiftly to scour 
Round the face of the watch at ten miles to the hour. 

Jack looked at the ruin and felt rather small, 

Twas only the mainspring he’d broken, that’s all : 

He thought of the bill, and resolved, with a groan, 

His “ticker” henceforth to leave strictly alone. 




QoME of my readers may perhaps have seen 
the sea when it is “phosphorescent” 

LC., when the surface a])i)ears as though 
a quantity of pale green hre had somehow 
l>een dissolved in the water. If a boat pa^is 
along it leaves a trail of light beliind it, 
and a tiasli of similar light appears every 
time that an oar is nlunged into the water. 
And, when the tide retreats, it will Ije 
found that the rocks an<l tlie w’eeds w hich 
it has covered are studded with innumer¬ 
able sparklets of the same green light, 
looking like so many glowworms seen 
througli the w’rong end of an opera-glass. 

Everj’^ one of these sparklets—on weed, on 
rock, and in sea—procee<ls from a most 
singular jelly-fish known as NfHiiittea 
niiTfariJS^ which is alxMit as large as “ dust ” 
shot, and sometimes aiqjeam in numbers 


BRITISH JEILT-FISH. 

By Theodore Wood, f.e,s.. 

Author of **An Entomologut'M Summer Holidayy’ etc, 
PART n. 

that no man can calculate. In our o^vn 
seas it is not a very frequent visitor, but in 
some parts of the w orld it may be looked 
for almost with certainty, and renders a 
night journey through its hosts a thing to 
be remembered for many a lon<^ day after. 

It is said—I purposely w-rite flie word in 
italics—that a cubic mile of water in- 
habite<l by these creatures contains about 
23,880,000,000,000,000 si)ecimens. But this 
is little more than ^uess-w’ork, and all w’e 
really know alwiit them is that they occur 
in vast numljers, and that they are a verv 
iFavourite food witli certain whales ! Which 
last is an admirable illustration of the pro¬ 
verb that “extremes meet.” 

Many of the larger jelly-fish, by the 
way, are luminous at night, and very 
pretty they look as they move in their 


slow, stately manner thrmmh the water. 
But these do not occur in tlie huge numl>ers 
of their smaller relatives, and therefore, of 
course, never light up the sea itself in the 
same beautiful way. 

Jelly-fish belonging to the genus Sarsia 
are sometimes to be found lying on our 
Bhore.s. Tliese are rather curious-looking 
creatures, not very large, and with discs 
shaped something like a half-closed um¬ 
brella of the famous “Gamp” pattern. 
From the lower surface pna'ced four thread¬ 
like tentacles, or fishing-lines. But the 
most remarkable fact concerning these 
creatures Is the manner in which the young 
are produced, for the little ones gix)w from 
the footstalk just like a lot of Bnissels- 
sprouts from their stem, and, wJien they 
have quite finished developing, shake them- 
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^lyes free and swim off to begin life on 
their o>vn account. In one of these ani¬ 
mals, which is quite a curiosity of its kind, 
the base <if every tentacle is fringed with a 
batch of young in various stages of growth. 

One of the commonest of our jelly-fish is 
Mtdum aurita^ which we mav take as the 
representative of its family. ’I’his has four 
rather short fishing tentacles, at the base of 
which lies the mouth, an orifice siifliciently 
large to admit the finger. This fact I men¬ 
tion because the mouth in these most sin- 
^ar beings is also employed as an egg- 
laying organ, for the eggs actually pass 
through the stomach on their way into the 
Vater, and thence along the gullet, ^ we 
may so term it, and so out. These eggs, 


which are worthy of their parentage, behave 
in a veiy^ remarkable manner. First of all 
they fasten themselves to rocks or to sea- 
w^ls ; then they proceed to grow, and from 
being spherical become elongate ; then they 
throw out a bunch of tentacles from their 
upper extremities; and then the body 
bemns to contract slightly at regular inter¬ 
vals. Next some tentacfes are thrown out 
around the base, and then the contractions, 
which are now lobed at the edges, gra<lually 
be^me more and more distinct, until the 
animal looks like a little pillar of jelly with 
threads tied tightly round it at intervals. 
Finally, it breaks up altogether, the top 
dies, and all the little separated discs swim 
away, to grow by-and-by into perfect jelly¬ 
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fish. Such is the early life of thcf^e won¬ 
derful beings. 

Wonderful, indeed, they are in every 
way, ^ike in structure, habits, and liistorjl 
And pity it is that they do not thrive in the 
aquarium, for we can learn so little of their 
ways and doings when they are only to Iw 
seen in the open sea. But captivity does 
not suit them at all. Like the sand lizard 
when removed from his native heath, they 
speedily pine away and die when taken 
from the ocean waves. And the conse¬ 
quence is, that of all our British jelly-fish 
there are only two or three with whose life- 
histories we are at all acquainted, while, in 
the case of the majority of species, we only 
know that they exist. 


COMMON 8EN8E ABOUT HEALTH AND ATHLETIC8 


By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

Axithor 0 / Health upon Wheels" Rata Vitos," The People’s ABC Guide to HecUth" etc., etc. 


T here never was a boy yet, I do believe, 
who did not envy and admire brawn 
-and muscle, perhaj s even more than brain. 
At school I know, when I was a youth, the 
1^ who could strip well oy the mill-d^- 
side, when we were going in for a swim, 
were kings of the castle. As far, too, as 
my experience extends, pluck always goes 
h^d in hand with a well-developed cnest 
and a Highland leg. Let me see, now. 
There comes up before my mind s eye, as I 
write, a vision of days gone by. "it is a 
little lake of water, with birch-clad braes 
rising up at one side of it, and a hill at the 
other, covered with golden gorse and 
musical with the songs of linnet and 
thrush—the Untie and the mavis. It is a 
lovely afternoon in early summer, and on 
the brink of the little, dark, deep loch 
■stand, or squat, six of us schoolboys. We 
have been bathing and swimming and 
splashing and laughing tiU the very wel¬ 
kin ” rang again with the glad and glee- 
some sound of our voices. We have finished 
“a Roman race,” as we called it, round the 
lake, and are dressing. We haven’t got 
much on yet, because we have been taking 
stock of each other’s form—measuring legs, 
feeling arms, trying hard knuckles, and so 
forth. But the centre of attraction is 

•Geprdie R-and Willie B-. Both the 

same age and height, but Geordie has it in 

g 'rth of leg and chest, only he is round- 
ced and fat. 

“It’s all creesh [fat],” Willie tells him, 
disdainfully. “ You’re blawn up, roan ! 
You’re saft and flozen.” 

“ And you’re a cuddy, WilUe B-; a 

cuddy [ass]! That’s what you are ! ” 

Fire flashed—or seemed to—from Willie’s 
eye. He clenched his fist—it was a terribly 
hard one—and advanced as if to strike. 

“ Eat in your words ! ” he cried. 

“ Never ! No’ for the Uke o’ you ! ” 
Willie paused while you might have 
•counted five. 

“Man,” he said, slowly, “if I were to 
hit ye your inuckle mither wouldna ken ye! 
Your soft face would be like a frostbitten 
lattie ! But I’ll gie ye a bit o’ a lesson ! ” 
He tripped Geordie up as he spoke, and 
next moment had taken him bodily by a 
leg and a wrist and pitched him far into the 
4am. 

As poor Geordie was half dressed at the 
time, it was somewhat hard on him, but 
tlie d6no\Ument was a fair example of the 
s5periority of muscle over fat. 

Stripped of this latter useless commodity. 


PART L 

Geordie would have looked a “ skinny-ma- 

link ” beside Willie B-. And in courage 

the latter was far superior—for, let me tell 
you, boys, that the heart is a muscle, and if 
the body is in good form that vital organ 
will not he far behind. 

Can the heart, then, be increased in bulk 
and in strength ? The answer that is bom 
not only of theory, but of experience, is—it 
be so increase in the young, and even 
in the middle-aged. It has been too much 
the practice with those who have, or fancy 
they liave, weak hearts to abjure nearlv all 
exercise, and to crawl about as mucn as 
po^ible on level ground. Now remember 
this, that in all species of athletics I am 
very much against hard spurting, unless, 
indeed, there may be a race, or something 
to be gained by it But spurting is at afl 
times dangerous to both lungs and heart. 
On the other hand, a' boy or man with 
weakened internal muscularity benefits by 
plenty of exercise. If he nurses himself 
too much, and is afraid to walk or run 
or ride or cycle, why the^ muscles of his 
whole economy degenerate into poor weakly 
stuff. 

I have used the expression “internal 
muscularity ” advisedly, because I wish to 
call your attention to tiie fact that not only 
ill tlie heart muscular, but so is one of the 
coats of the stomach, and intestinal canal 
also. Now note, please, the effects on the 
health tliat must tollow want of tone in tlie 
muscular tissue of the digestive canal. 
Take the stomach first It receives the 
food from the mouth, and while the glands 
spread out on its surface, keep pouring in 
tne gastric juices necessary for re<lucing, by 
a chemical process, the foM to a digestible 
pulp, the organ itself keeps on mixing and 
kneading all by means of its muscular coat. 
The process is somewhat like that of mixing 
cement or mortar. There would be no good 
pouring on water unless you kept stirring, 
would there? But if the muscularity of 
the stomach has lost tone it will not keep 
I stirring. The food, therefore, is but slowly 
and impartially digested; it cau.ses flatu- 
‘ lence, sourness, and it ferments and breeds 
I all kinds of mischief. Indigestion, in some 
form or another, is the inevitable result, 

I and the rictirns of it are those same boys 
I who write to the Editor to prescribe mr 
I them simple remedies for pimples, redness 
; and roughness of the skin, disposition to 
chilblain, and nervousness. 

I These boys think we should recommend 
! some medicine or another, tell them that 


such and such a tincture or syrup or ap¬ 
plication is a grand “ cure ” for this, that, 
or t’other, forgetting that it is the blood- 
making process in their systems tliat has 
got jammed, and forgetting these truthful 


** Good blood from food it made, 

But not from phytic.** 

Well, the muscular (^t of the stomach 
being weak, digestion is feebly performed, 
the blood becomes tliin and watery because 
it is imperfectly fed, every organ of tbe body 
loses tone in consequence, the bowels be¬ 
come irregular in their action, the breathing 
or staying powers are lowered, the heart 
flutters as it beats out the blood that it 
seems heartily ashamed of, tbe neives are 
starved, and all kind of trouble, real and 
imaginary, is generated. 

The symptoms of such a bo<lily or blood 
condition are not the same in all. Your fat 
boy degenerates into a Iwig of unwholesome 
tallow, spiritless and unambitious; yonr 
lanky lad becomes a little old woman in 
boy’s clothes, with all an old woman’s 
wlums, and even more. Both perhaps are 
troubled with bad dreams at night, while, 
from a state of over-self-conscionsne^ by 
day, their lives are miserable enough in all 
conscience. 

Now about 90 per cent, of boys suffer 
more or less from the sjnuptoms have 
roughly outlined, and tbe worst of it is that 
their parents, instead of taking a common- 
sense view of the matter, usually jump to 
tlie conclusion that it is medicine the lads 
■want, and either apply to the apothecary or 
dose them as they tliink right with tonics, 
flsh-oil, and all sorts of garlmge, which 
would best be poured down a rat’s hole. 

My advice to old boys is this t—If you 
notice that your lads are not thriving, that 
they look pale, flabby, weak, and uneasy, 
change their habits of life, and insist upon 
their taking abundance of outdoor exercise, 
and sleeping in fresh, pure, well-ventilated 
rooms, and ^vingawarm ^th every' week, 
with, if pmsible, a cold sponge all over 
every morning. 

And now' I am going to siieak to the boys 
themselves. Let me tell you, then, what I 
am going to do. I will first ^ve a few 
common-sense words of advice about the 
hygiene of the body—or, as I call it in one 
of my medical books, “ tbe golden rules of 
health.” Secondly, I will tell you how' to 
get rid of the triflmg but troubfe^ome coin- 
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plaints of boyhood, concerning which some 
of you write to our Editor. Thirdly, I will 
give you the best of advice about getting 
strong, and about athletics, so tliat when 
you grow men you will be strong enough to 
roll over a bullock on the emu plains of 
Australia with one blow from your list— 
more or less. 

Now about health. You are young no>v, 
vou know, so you cannot expect to l)e very 
hard. What you want to get inside your 
veins and arteries is pure blood, and enough 
of it. I have alreatly told you that blood 
is made from food, but over-eating, or the 
eating of indigestible substances, will heat 
die blood and render it impure. 

{To he continxted.) 


CHESS. 


{pontinued from page 569.) 

Problem Ko. 207. 

By P. O. L. F. 



Problem No. 208. 

A difficult stratagem by E. J. Winter- 
Wood, wdiich gained the first prize in a 
tourney of the “Sheffield Independent.*'— 
Wliite, K—Q K sq. ; Q—K R 7 ; B—K Kt 
8 ; Kts-Q B 3 and KKt 2 ; Ps—Q B 5 and 
K 5. Black, K—Q 5; Ps—Q Kt 4, K Kt 5 
and K Kt d. White mates in three moves. 


Problem No. 209. 

WTiite, K at Q R sq. ; Q at Q Kt sq.— 
Black, K at K 3. White mates in nine 
moves. 

This position by Giambatista Lolli from 
me last century, has lately been examined 
oy Johann Berger, because the author at 
lir>t gave it as a mate in nine moves, but 
Abb^ Durand, of Paris, analysed it and 
stated it to be in ten moves. Since then 
the end-game has appeared in several books 
/IS a mate in ten moves, and White may 
viAy 1, Q to Q Kt 6 (ch.), or 1, Q to Kt 5, 
«ir 1, Q to K 4 (ch.), or 1, Q to K Kt 6 (ch.), 
and probably still other first moves. J. 
Berger has now published in this year’s 
January number of Dr. S. Gold’s “ Wiener 
Schachzeitung,” that not the Q, but the K 
should begin, and that then the mate follows 


on the ninth move. We shall in due time 
publish Berger s solution. 


Solutions. 

Pboblem No. 195.—1, R—Q sq.,QxP 
(or a). 2, Kt—K 3 (ch.), P x Kt. 3, B—K 4 
(ch.), B X B. 4, P X B double check and mate. 
—(n) B X R. ., Kt—K 3 (eh.), P x Kt. 3, B— 
K 4 (ch.), Q x B. 4, P x Q mate.—The attack 
B to Kt 8 is defended by B to R 4, for if he 
were to play R—R 2, there would follow 2, 
R to R sq., R to B 2. 3, R takes R, and 4, 
R to R 5, or Kt to K 7 mate. 

Problem No 196.—1, B—B 3, K—Q 3 (or 
a). 2, B—Q Kt 4 (ch.), K—K 4 (or b). 3, Kt— 
Q 7 (ch.), K.—4, B—B 5 or Q 2mate. (6) K 
—B 2. 3, B—Kt 7, K—.4, B—Q 6 or Kt— 
K 6orQ 5 mate.—(n) K—Kt 3. 2, Kt—K 6, 
K—.3, Kt—Q 7, K—.4, Kt—B 7 mate. 

Problem No. 197.-1, Q—B sq., K or P 
moves. 2, Q—Kt 5 or B 4 or B—Kt 7 mate 
ace. 

Problem No 198.—1, B—B 8, K moves. 
2, Q—K 2 or R 5 ; or R—Q 3 or Kt 4 or Kt 
7 ; K—R 8 mate. 

Problem No. 199.-1, B—Kt 5, K—Q 4 
(or a, b). 2, B—B 4 (ch.), K x B. 3,Q—Kt 5 
mate.—(a) P—Q 4 or P—B 5. 2, Q—Q B 8 
(ch.), K—B2. 3, Q—K B 5 mate—(6) K— 
B2.2, Q—K 8 (ch.), K—K 3. 3,Q x B mate. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

PosKROW.—Solutions and notes to Pro¬ 
blems 189, 190, 191, 193, 194, 197, 198 cor¬ 
rect, but how can you solve 195 in 3 moves 
by 1, K R—Q B sq. ? 

W G.—Yours of 7 + 2 pieces will appear. 



API.S.—Oar articles on Bee Keeping—a long series— 
were in the second volume. The volume is now 
out of print, but the articles have been republished 
in book fonn, and are obtainable from Mr. Tarn, 
56, Paternoster Row. 


NVkst Indian.— In 1871 Antigua, Montserrat, St. 
Ciiristophcr, Novto, Dominica, and the Vi^n 
Islands, then all separate colonies, were combined 
to form tlie one cuhmy of tlie Leeward Islands. 
That is the meaning of the diserepancy. 

D. G.—l. There are Biddle's “ Model Yachting," 
price four shillings, published by Wilson, 156, 
Minories ; and Grosvenor's Model Vachts,” pub¬ 
lished by L. U. Gill, 170, Strand, both procura»»le 
through any bookseller. 2. Send threepence half- 
m-nny to “Tlie Model Yachtsman,” High Street, 
Hull, and get a copy of that paper. 

A Faithful Reader.- You must not make fire¬ 
works, either for your own amusement or for sale, 
without a licence from the Home Office. If you do 
you will bring yourself within the reach of the 
recent Explosives Act, and make acquaintance 
w'itli the police. What used to be done U not 
what can be done. 

Cantator.— What may improve one person's singing 
need not improve another’s, and we cannot advise 
you. Some of the fiunous singers take coffee, some 
tea, some drink stout, some suck barley-sugar, 
some drink port wine, some drink water, some 
take a mouthful of treacle, some a glass of cham¬ 
pagne, some gingerbread nuts, some take a dry 
biscuit, and some take nothing at all—these last 
being worthiest of imitation. 

Kingston Hill. — The obelisk on Wimbledon 
Common Is not the tombstone of a dead horse, but 
a moDument erected one hundred and ten veara 
after the Great Fire of London In memory of Mr. 
Somebody's invention for securing buildings against 
fire ! 

A Friend.— 1. In our forthcoming volume of “Out¬ 
door Sports” we have reprinted the articles on 
“ I'ishiug and Fishing Tackle ” that appeared in 
our earlier volumes. 2. A good book on “Float 
Fishing" is publislied by Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co. at two shillings. It ia by J. W. Martin. 
3. The only rivers are the Thames and the Lea. 
both of which are over-fished. For any sport you 
must go to their upper readies. Get Dickens's 
shilling “Dictionary of the Thames" from the 
nearest bookseller. 

Faugh an Ballagh.— There is a book by Mansfield 
on “ Aerial Navigation," published by Macmillan 
and Co. Look up tlie article in the new edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

H. J. Swann.—F or official copies you should apply 
to the Heralds College in Queen Victoria Street; 
but India has no arms in a heraldic sense. The 
London offices of Cape Colony are at 7, Allied 
Mansions, Victoria Street, s.w. 

Cabin.—1. Liverpool or Glasgow. 2. Apply there to 
the local Mercantile Marine Office (a branch of the 
Board of Trade). 3. A boy before the mast can 
rise to be an officer if he can pass the necessary 
examinations. The examinations are the same as 
those that apprentices have to pass. 

Nellie (Brasted). — Alum-water will not preserve 
the colour of flowers for any length of time. 
There arc several processes in ii^ich sand is used, 
which answer much better. One is described at 
length on page 272 of our eighth volume (No. 867. 
part for February, 1886). 

Station Goat.— l. No licence is required for you to 
sail in your own boat on the Thames. Tlie bye¬ 
laws of the Thames Conservators can be obtained 
at any time at their office, 41, Trinity Square, R.c. 
Particulars as to rules of na^^ation ana tolls are 
given in Dickens's “Dictionary of the Thames,” 
price one shilling, published by Macmillan and Co. 
2. A six-feet dinghy will carry one person, but 
what is the boat for? 

Xx.—1. Elastic bands are not made of gutta-percha. 
2. The best glue for gutta-percha is made by mix¬ 
ing some gutta-percha with doable its bulk of 
common black pitch, melting it in a ladle, stirring 
it well together, and running it into moulda 
When you use it, warm the eiigea that are to be 
joined. Use it like sealing-wax. 3. In the first six 
volumes. 

Marine.—F rom the head post-office In your town 
you can obtain a pamphlet on the Royal Marines, 
giving you the measurements, and a list of the 
nearest recruiting-offices. You must be stripped 
and medically examined. 

Rum Un.—T he December part for 1886 will be sent 
ou post free from our office for eightpence ; but 
y ordering it tlirough a bookseller you will save 
the postage, and get it for its published price- 
sixpence. 

H. R. Shuter.— Instead of making sea-water, in the 
neighbourhood you live your l/est plan would be 
to order a can from the Great Eastern Railway 
ComiMuiy. Three gallons cost 6d. 

Snuff.—T he snuff thrown overboard in such quanti¬ 
ties is merely waste, and is only of the nominal value 
assigne/i to it. The stalks of the tobacco-leaf are 
only used by the manufacturers in the preparation 
of bird’s-eye; and, as duty is only levied on the 
manufactured article, and not on the waste, the 
manufacturers grind up the stalks they do not use 
and return the powder to the Custom House, so as 
to obtain a drawback. This powder is the “snuff" 
yon hear of as thrown overboard in such apparent 
waste. During a year as much as 270,000ib. of it 
has been destroyed at the Kore. There is no 
“contraband” about It. 







THE TREASURE OF THE 
CACIQUE : 

A MEXICAN STOKY. 

Bv Sir (iiLBRKT Campbell, Bart., 

Author of “ Wui/f and Strays.” “On a Winttr'* 
Night,” etc., etc. 

CHAFfER XL—A MURDEROUS PLOT. 

Qome thirty miles from the Hacienda 
^ del Pilar two desperadoes we:*e 
seated at a rough table in a small 
j;\cal, or Mexican cabin, drinking deep 


He sprang at him. but as quickly recoiled.' 
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draughts of tiery mezcal. One was 
the man Cifuentes, whom we last saw 
beneath the tree, awaiting the death to 
which the judgment of the Regulatore 
had condemns him. In the other it 
was easy to detect the cunning features 
of Half-hung Simon. 

“ Ha ! ” cried Cifuentes, “ I thought 
that you had dieated your comrade, 
but you have proved staunch and time, 
and when I first heard your step behind 
me—” 

"‘You thought it was the evil one 
<joming to claim his own, didn’t you 1 ” 
returned the other, with a sneering 
laugh. 

" Never mind what I thought,” an¬ 
swered Cifuentes, sullenly; “ at any- 
rate I /e/i glad enough when your 
knife cut through the noose that those 
Yankee dog^ had tied round my neck.” 

Ha, ha ! ” laughed Simon, who 
seemed inspired by some taunting 
spirit; “ to near you, Cifuentes, mum¬ 
bling your prayers like any old monk, 
and making vows to lead a better life, 
was enou^ to make a fellow split. 
And then the shriek you ^ve when 
you heard me behind you ! Ha, ha! it 
tooff a game ! ” 

“Sil^oe!” roared Cifuentes, in a 
fury. “It was because I was afraid 
our dumsy footsteps would startle the 
orse, and you know my life hung by a 
thread.” 

“ A thread indeed,” cried Simon, wdth 
a fresh access of merriment. “Say a 
stout hempen rope, and—” 

But before he could finish Cifuentes, 
snatching a knife from the table, sprang 
at him with a look of malignant fero¬ 
city, but as quickly recoiled as he was 
met by the shining barrel of a revolver 
which Simon drew from his bosom and 
presented at his heart. 

“ Com& come,” said the latter, sooth¬ 
ingly, “I did not mean to vex you. 
C^’t you take a joke, man 1 Sit down 
and have some more mezcal, and let us 
talk over our plans.” 

Muttering under his breath, Cifuentes 
sulkily down and refilled his pan¬ 
nikin from the earthen jar that stood 
upon the table. After a deep draught 
he seemed to master his pa^ion by a 
strong effort, and held out his hand in 
token of reconciliation. 

“ I >vas wrong,” he said, “ though IVe 
gone through enough during the past 
twelve hours to spoil any man’s tem¬ 
per ; but, Simon, I must have revenge 
upon the whole gang—that old rascal 
Joe, Sedgwick’s two cubs, and, above 
all, on that scoundrel Lopes the Tigrero.” 

“And so you shall, comrade mine,” 
cried Simon, with a laugh ; “ ain’t .1 as 
much aggrieved as you at not getting 
the goldf and losing so many staunch 
comtades into the baigain ?” 

But I am unarmed; those Regulators 
took every weapon from me, and I’ve 
no money to buy others.” 

“ Don’t you fret about that. Antonio, 
the half-breed, who keeps this out-of-the- 
way house., will oblige you with what 
you want if I ask him. At any rate, 
you managed to bring off your horse, 
didn’t you?” 

“ A pretty brute for a man to run his 
neck into a noose for ; but let us get the 
weapons. We are too near the Regu¬ 
lators to linger here much longer.” 

“ Here, Antonio,” shouted Simon, and 
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in a moment a villainous-looking half- 
bieed entered the room. 

“This gentleman is my friend, and 
would like to make a deal with you for 
the rifle and revolver that the French 
gentleman left here some two months 
ago. Just show them, will you ? ” 

Antonio grinned, disapp>eared, and 
shortly returned with a handsome sil¬ 
ver-mounted rifle and a revolver, both 
of French manufacture. 

Cifuentes took them in his hand and 
examined them carefully. “ Pretty 
toys,” he remarked, “but they will do 
for the present. Pray what is the price, 
Seftor Antonio ? ” 

“Fifty dollars,” answered the half- 
breed, laconically. 

“ Fifty fiddlesticks !” bi*oke in Simon. 
“ Never mind, however; as my friend 
will take a little credit, the price will 
suit him well enough.” 

“Me want cash,” replied Antonio, 
sententiously. 

“A common want, amigo,” returned 
Cifuentes, calmly. “A d^ire of the 
flesh that we should all endeavour to 
conauer. Pray how much did you give 
for tnese arms 1 ” 

Antonio, with a savage gi*in, half drew 
from its sheath a formidable knife that 
hung by his side. 

“1 thought so,” returned Cifuentes, 
coolly; “ there are a few tell-tale stains 
on the silver which you ought to have 
rubbed offi However, don’t be alarmed, 
I have money at Puebla, and will send 
you the amount due on my arrival 
there.” 

“What! the Frenchman slept so 
soundly that you tried a little blood¬ 
letting to see if that would not awaken 
him ? ” asked Simon. 

The half-breed was silent. 

“Well, get the horses ready. After 
that confidence I don’t think we’ll stay 
the night here, for you might feel in¬ 
clined to try your skill again.” 

The horses were soon ready, and the 
two villains mounting them, rode away 
from the jacal, Simon sinjpng in a low 
tone a song, the refrain of which was, 

We'U ixMet the unwary traveller, 

Aa whistling home he goes, 

And well take tribute from him, 

EUa money aud hia clothes.” 

“ Simon,” said Cifuentes, suddenly 
breaking the silence, “ we must wipe 
out the lot of them, but at present they 
are four to one, and all of them, even 
the young vermin, dead shots, so we 
must be wary.” 

“By their being at the Hacienda del 
Pilar they must be making for the 
southern road, and that leads direct to 
the ferry of the St Jacinto. The river 
will be high now, and the feny-boat 
will only hold two beside old (kimez, 
the ferryman. If we push on and cross 
the ferry, there is a low hill covered 
with brushwood where we can lie hid, 
and it will be hard if, separated sis they 
will be in crossing the nver, we cannot 
make sure of the lot” 

“ The scheme is good,” answered Ci¬ 
fuentes, after a moment’s thought. 
“ How far do you call it to the ferry ? ” 

“ Not above thirteen miles. We can 
easily get there by evening, cross the 
river, and hide ourselves on the hill, 
without even the ferryman being a bit 
Hie wiser.” 


“ How shall we do for food ? ” asked 
Cifuentes, “ for we must not light a fire, 
or hunt in the neighbourhood.” 

“ I’ve got some pork and venison in 
this haversack,” answered Simon, “ with 
rye-bread enougli to last us two days, 
and a good jar of mezcal at my saddle¬ 
bow. Water we can get in plenty from 
the St. Jacinto, though I cfo not think 
that is a drink either of us require 
much of.” 

“Well, well,” said Cifuentes, with a 
mock sigh, “ we must try to acquire a 
taste for it; but I really think this time 
we shall be able to stamp out this gang 
effectually.” 

“ It is a pity they haven’t apparently 
much money with them ; the job wonx 
be a very profitable one. However, we 
can’t have all we w ant in this world,” 
remarked Simon. 

“ Oh, don’t despair, I fancy both Joe 
and the Tigrero have got their savings 
with them, and the boys will have Jim 
Sedgwick’s gold dust; but come, let us 
push on, we ought to be at the ferry 
before sunset.” And putting their horses 
to a trot, the villains rode off to execute 
their murderous work. 


CHAPTER XIL—THE FERRY OF THE 
ST. JACINTO. 

It was on a bright sunny morning that 
Bob and Arthur, accompanied by their 
trusty companions, Joe and Lopes, 
reached the banks of the St. Jacinto. 
They were all mount^ for they hod 
supplied themselves with horses at the 
Hacienda del Pilar. 

“ Are you quite sure that we are going 
right, Arthur?” asked Bob. “ I shouldnx 
like to miss this wonderful city, where 
we are to be recompensed so handsomely 
for all our toils.” 

“ No, no; I’m right enough. This 
little piece of deerAin is as trusty a 
guide as Indian Joe,” replied his brother, 
with a smile. 

Joe muttered something uncompli¬ 
mentary to Indians as he glanced 
askance at the talisman. “I puts no 
faith in them or their devices,” he 
added. “ But I say, Lopes, where is 
old Qomez? There is the hut safe 
enuf^ but I don’t see the crittur smoking 
outside as usual.” 

The fer^ was of a kind very usual in 
Mexico. Two stout posts were firmly 
fixed on either bank, and a strong rof>e 
was carried across the river, passiim 
through a notch in each of them. It 
was easy to warp a boat across the 
stream by laying hold of this and w*ork- 
ing along it. The St. Jacinto was a 
deep river, with a swift current, and 
some two miles down from the ferry 
was a rapid, thickly strewn with sunken 
rocks. 

As they neared the ferry-house Lopes 
raised his voic^ “ Ola, Oomez, are you 
awake? This is no time for a siesta 
Here are some Caballeros waiting to hi 
ferried across.” 

But there was no reply to his calls. 
Dismounting from his norse, he pushejtl 
open the door with the barrel of his 
nfle and entered the hut, but at once 
recoiled with a cry of alarm. 

The rest of the party dismounted too, 
when a sad sight was presented to them. 
The body of the ferry-keeper was 
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stretched upon the floor, pierced with ! “ One thing seems plain,” remarked 

half a dozen knife-wounds, any one of | Bob. “ Cifuentes has done the deed, 
which would have been sufficient to | with what object except plunder I do 
have let out his life. The cotti^e had | not know; and has scalpm the poor old 
been thoroughly ransacked and its poor man to make people .believe that it is 
furniture hacked and broken in the j the work of Indians,” 
most wanton manner. | “ I guess that^s so,” muttered Joe. 

“Who can have committed such a “Young masters, we had better not 
cruel outrage upon an old man 1 ” cried I stay here ; suppose two of us cross to 
Arthur. i the other bank, and beat about for the 

Indian Joe stooped over the body. ! villain, while the others do the same 
“Not much need to ask that, young j this side.” 

master,” said he. “ Injins on the war- | “ Arthur and I will stay here, for 

trail, I guess ; the sign’s pretty cVar, somehow I don’t believe he has crossed 
anyhow. He has been dead about the river,” cried Bob, his eyes glistenii^ 
twelve hours,” and he pointed to the at the thoughts of being so near his 
dead man’s head, from which the scalp | father’s murderer, and the brutal slayer 
had been tom away. of the poor old ferryman. 

“ Si, si, it is true ! ” exclaimed Lopes. 1 “ As you like,” returned the hunter; 

“ The Apaches must have b^n here.” i “ Lopes and I will cross and prospect a 
“ I am not so sure that this is Indian | little.” 

‘work,’” replied Bob, who had been i Joe and Lopes were soon in the flat¬ 
looking about him carefully. “ What | bottomed boat, which lay close to the 
do you make of this, Joe 1 ” he added, as shore; and, catching hold of the rope, 
he handed him a button that he had warped the boat into the centre of the 
picked up. stream, the two boys remaining near 

Joeey^ it contemptuously, and then . the ferry-house, 
jerked it awajr. Before they were half way across, 

“Injins offen sticks them kind of : however, two figures, which iiad been 
jimcracks about ’em, so that sigpi ain’t j crouching behind some large stones 
of much account.” upon the opposite bcmk, rose up, rifle in 

“ But this is I ” cried Bob. “ Look I hand, 
here at that footprint in the ashes on | “Buenas diaz—good day, seilors!” 
the hearth ; that was made by no Li- ' exclaimed Cifuentes, in mocking tones; 
dian’s moccasin. See, the heel is dis- | “we regret that we cannot have the 
tinctly printed off.” j honour to receive your visit at present, 

“ The boy is right ! ” exclaimed the j but we promise that later on we will 
old hunter; “old Joe must go to school | look for your bodies in the rapids be- 
again.” ! low. Simon, cut the rope.” 

“ And, see ! ” cried Arthur, holding up i But, as the fellow raised his hand to 
a piece of silk which he had found 1 obey the order he had received, a bullet 
clasped in the dead man’s hand—“s^ from Bob, who had been watching the 
the colours, orange and scarlet; this is ' scene from the other bank, passed 
a piece of—” through his wrist, causing him to drop 

“ Hie scarf that picaro Cifuentes his machete, and dance aoout, uttering 
wore; I noticed it as they led him loud cries of pain, 
away,” said Lopes. , “ Quick ! ” cried Cifuentes, snatching 


the weapon from the ground, and deal¬ 
ing a blow which half-severed the rope. 
“The young sefior makes good shoot¬ 
ing.” 


But as he raised the weapon to com¬ 
plete his work, a second bullet from 
Bob struck it near the handle, shiver¬ 
ing the blade to atoms. 

“ This is too close to be pleasant! ” 
exclaimed he, as a ball from Indian 
Joe’s rifle pierced his hat. “ To coven 
camarado mio: the work is done, I 
think.’ 


And, dragging Simon after him, he 
once more to^ refuge behind the 
stones where he had ^en first con¬ 
cealed, narrowly escaping as he did so 
two shots which Arthur tired at him. 

He had spoken truly, however. The 
weight of the boat completed what the 
machete had begun; and in another 
moment it parted, and the boat began 
to descend toe stream rapidly. 

“Throw yourselves out and swim,” 
cried Bob. 

“ This current, I guess, would sweep 
the strongest swimmer away,” repliea 
Joe, calmly. “Ha!” he exclaimed, as 
from the safe cover behind which he 
was ensconced Cifuentes fired at him, 
and he fell senseless to the bottom of 
the boat. 


“Addios, ^fiors,” cried poor Lopes. 
“ Fate is against u&” And after taking 
one ineffectual shot at Cifuentes and 
Simon, he sat down in the boat and 
await^ his fate with stolid despair. 

Both Bob and Arthur knew that they 
I could do nothing to help their friends, 
I and so took shelter in the cabin, from 
whence they kept a wa^ watch upon 
their enemies. Meantime the boat 
swept down with fearful speed towards 
the rapids. 


(To be continued.) 


FOR ENGLAND, HOME, AND BEAUTY: 

A TALE OF THE NAVY NINETY YE.4RS AGO. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., .m.d., r,n., 

Author of ** The Cruiee of the Snowbird," ** Wiid Adoenturet Round the Pole," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XL—AMONG THE WOODS—-MISS CRAIBE’s WILD ADVENTURE—FAREWELL, ENGLAND—THE ENEMY IN SIGHT. 


“ pUT it all down to the port, Colonel. 

1 Put it all down to tne port.” 

These were the first words Souire 
Squaretoes said when,^ half an hour 
•afterwards, he opened his eyes in bed. 

“ But I declare to you honestly, sir,” 
he added, “ I thought I saw those coats- 
•of-armour wink and heard them talk. 
Put it down to the port.” 

Colonel Trelawney bade the Squire 
good-night, and went away smiling. 

Next morning at breakiast, while the 
strange aftair was being discuased, Dick 
caught his father looking at him with a 
half-inquiring glance and a smile flicker¬ 
ing round his eyes. 

I>ick got straight up from the table, 
went round, and, putting his arm round 
the Colonel’s neck, whispered one word. 

His father nodded ; Dick resumed his 
^t. They were more like brothers, 
those two, than like sire and son. 


A picnic in the woods was arranged 
. for t^day, under the command of Mid- 
I shipman Trelawney of the Blazer, Mid- 
I shipman Peniston Fairfax being for the 
. nonce only second in command. 

Both these young officers had been up 
I at four bells, making preparations for 
the woodland festival. It was down 
below in the kitchens these were made, 
and I’m not sure that matters were not 
somewhat delayed by Dick’s incessant 
practical joking. 

But everything was ready in time, 
and the carriages at the door, to say 
nothing of the two Welsh ponies, to be 
I ridden as a cavalry escort by the 
I “mids.” 

I The picnic was expressly got up for 
the young p^ple, so McNab was some- 
i what surpris^ to find Miss Craibe, 
j dressed like a flower of May, appear 
1 among the rest. 


“ Ten to one,” said the doctor, to him¬ 
self, “she’ll tackle on to me. But I’ll 
steer clear if I can.” 

Miss Craibe took her seat in a car¬ 
riage, and the children crowded in after 
her. 

“ We must leave a s^tforour gallant 
surgeon,” said the spinster, with a soft 
glance at the individual indicated. 

“ Thank you. Miss Craibe; but I’ll 
feel far more at home up here.” 

And McNab jumped up beside the 
coachman. 

“ May I smoke 1 ” he added. 

She graciously gave permi^ion ; ther 
the doctor gave a sigh of relief. 

That day in the woods passed away 
right merrily. There were all sorts of 
games, to say nothing of dancing on the 
greensward. 

After a splendid dinner McNab wan¬ 
dered away by himself through the 
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forest. He followed a little footpath, 
caring nothing where it led to. He was 
soon far beyond hearing of the merry 
shouts of the juvenile roysterers. 

“ Heiglio ! ” he said, as he threw him¬ 
self on tJie grass at last; “eveiwthing 
is very pretty all round me, and I never 
iieard birds sing more sweetly. Yet I 
wouldn't give one blink o’ my own 
bonnie Hielan’ hame for a year spent 
amid scenery such as this. Delightful 
people are the Trelaw’iieys, and all the 
gay crowd around them. But somehow 
they’re not natural—not altogether. 
For politeness’sake they often say things 
they really do not mean, and I feel 
tir^ already of wearing a mask—of 
keeping on my company-face, of keep)- 
ing up my company-airs. Wouldn’t I 
like to be at home now just for an hour’s 
talk with my auld mither, sitting so 
cheery and happy beside her spinning- 
wheel ! An hour’s talk w'ith the old 
folks, and an hour’s rant with my 
brothers and sisters ! Ah, those happy 
days, they’re gone—gone— ” 

So was the doctor himself—he had 
gone to the land of Nod. And there he 
lay, fully an hour, sound asleep in the 
sunlight. The birds sing on—the black¬ 
bird, the thrush, and the mad, merry 
chaffinch—but he hears them not. 

Presently a slight and girlish figure 
steals silently into the clearing wnere 
the unconscious doctor lay. A girlish 
figure in girlish dress. But not a girlLsh 
face. It was Miss Oraibe. 

“ Hist! ” she said to herself, w ith the 
point of one fore-finger pressed to her 
lips. “He sleeps. How innocent he 
looks! Yet how manly ! Hark, he 
murmurs in his sleep. His lips move. 
It is the name of his charmer he is 
doubtless breathing. Alas! and yet 
alas ! There w^as a time when I, tf>o— 
But what brooks it now 1 See, he stirs, 
I’ll hide.” 

McNjib sat up and rubbed his eyes, 
then he felt like a giant refre.shed ; so 
much so that he must troll forth a verse 
of a bold old song that made the birds 
take a back seat for the time being ; 

“Sing not to me of sunny isles. 

Though there eternal summers reign ; 

Though oranire groves serenely smile, 

And gaudy tluw'rets deck the plain. 

Give me the land of mountains st«ep, 

W here wild and free the eazles soar. 

The di/Jty crags where tempests sweep, 
llien here’s a health to Scotia’s shore." 

As he finished he heard a sigh, and 
looking round beheld Miss Oraibe. 

“ Miss Oraibe,” he said, lifting his 
cap, “you quite startled rne.” 

“ And you, dear sir,” she replied, with 
a little modest curtsey, “have quite 
entranced me. May I b^ for one more 
verse i ” 

“ Anything to oblige a lady,” he said 
iloud, nut notto voce, “ I’m in for it.’' 

Then he trolled forth : 

“'sing not to me of sunny shores. 

Of verdant climes where olives bloom ; 

W^here still and calm the river pours 
Its flood mid groves of sweet perfume. 

Give me the land w'here torrenta flash. 

Where loud the angr>’ cafracts roar, 

As wildly on their cfuirse they dash ; 

Then here’s a health to Scotia’s shore." 

“Thank you ! Oh, thank you ! ” said 
Miss Cniibe. “ How' romantic and 


beautiful! But Scotland w a land of 
poetry and song. Is it not y I often 
think that had I been bom a man, and 
a Scottish nuui, I'd have been a hero. 
What grand figures in liistory arc your 
Wallace and your Bruce ! But all your 
wild land is bfvthed in poe.sy and ro¬ 
mance, even as the woods around us 
now' are with the rosy tints of sunset.” 

“Yes,” sfiid McNab, “and that re¬ 
minds me our friends will think we are 
lost. We had l>etter return at onoe.” 

“ Look, look ! ” cried ^liss Craibe, in 
evident alarm, pointing to a stile that 
led into a meadow not far off. “ The 
bull! The bull!” ^ 

McNab did look, and beheld a big 
red-eyed steer sniffing the air. 

Now it was very deceitful of the 
doctor, and I have no excuse to offer 
for his conduct, but, instead of en¬ 
deavouring to allay the spinster’s 
alarms, he added to them by saying ex¬ 
citedly, 

“Be calm. Miss Craib. P;* calm. 
Hurry back with all speed. Do not 
leave the footpitli. I will keep the 
brute at bay until you are .safe.” 

“Not so,” slie exclaimed ; “rather let 
me stay and die by your .side.” 

But as the steer gave vent to a very 
loud and prolonged snifi' just at that 
moment, all Miss CVaibe’s heroism 
vanished, and she fie<l like a fallow deer 
back alone the footpath. 

And atter stopping for fully five 
minutes, talking to the great good- 
natured steer and scratching his neck, 
the deceitful doctor walked quietly back 
to his friends. 

So ended the picnic. 

* * * * 

Tlie scenes in this tale of oui’s must 
often change as quickly as do tlie flowers 
in a kaleidoscope. 

Hey ! Presto ! tlie. 1 —and away go 
the w’oods and the weaving trees, forest 
lands disappear, and brake and bush 
and fern we see no more for a time, or 
golden gorse, or tasselled broom ; w'e 
near no more the merle’s low fluting in 
the copse, nor glad ringing song of the 
mavis in the thicket. We are away 
from nieri’ie England, the ocean is all 
around us, and that, too, will soon be 
obscured, for 

“ 'Tis uightfall ou the sea." 

It is the eve of a day iiiemoi-able in 
the annals of England—the 2«th of 
May, 1794. 

But no one on board the Queen Char¬ 
lotte, on which Bhick Dick’s flag was 
hoisted, and probably the finest ship in 
that fine flc^t which saileci upon May 
the 2nd, and had l>een cruising about 
since then without ever catching sight 
of the enemy ; no one, I say, knew what 
the day nwght bring forth. 

Yet, again, no one knew what it 
might not bring forth ; so all w'ere pre¬ 
pared, everything was ready for the 
battle and the conflict. 

The evening passed quietly away, as 
evenings do on board our men-of-war, 
whether death and danger is to he met 
or not. The men forw’ard laughed and 
chaffed and joked and sang. In the 
ward-room and gun-room all w'as as 
jolly as jolly could be. If any allusion 
was made to the French fleet, it was 
raa^le in a tone of voice and in w'ords 


that implied a certainty in the speaker’s 
mind that to fight the foe was to ^at 
him. 

The evening w'ore away ; lights w’ent 
out between decks, out in the gun-rooin> 
and finally out in the ward-room. 

But even later on, in the Admiral’s 
cabin, a glimmer might have been seen. 

Black Dick w'as .sitting alone in his 
chair ; there wius silence fore and aft, 
save for the creak of the rudder-chains, 
the occasional rattle of the wheel, or 
flap of some great sail, and the foot 
st^s of the officers on watch. 

Black Dick's brow’s were lowered. 
His face was swarthy and grim. He 
sat as iraniovable as a statue. He was 
counting his chances of success. 

“ I wish it were over,” lie said at last, 
half aloud. “ Yes, I wish it w’ere only 
begun. If the God of battles grant us: 
but fine w’eather and a sight of our 
country’s enemy, He w’ill deliver them 
into our hands.” 

Lord Howe was early astir, and soon 
he had the joyful intelli^nce that the 
enemy w^ere in sight. His own fleet 
was w'ell in hand, not spread, and a fine 
breeze wiis blowing. 

Now was the time for action, and the^ 
little “ flags that talk ’’ were soon seen 
flying on the Admiral’s ship. 

Four of his fleetest craft were sent 
on to reconnoitre the enemy’s strength 
and equipment. 

The l>est sailer of tlie enemy’s fleet 
was probably the Kevolutionaire, of one 
hundred and ten guns. She lirought 
the lire of the Bellerophon and Levia¬ 
than on her, but withdrew’ before the 
fight could be decided eithei* w’ay. 

Later on, however, she bi’avely drew' 
ahead to encounter the Audaciou.s, and 
a grand artillery duel w'as the result. 
Though far inferior to the Frencliman 
in both men and metal, thanks to Black 
Dick’s incessant drill, the British guns 
were cleverly bandit, and the ship 
w'ell-positioned for each di.scharge. 

Before the sun w’ent down the Auda¬ 
cious had caused the monster French¬ 
man to haul dow’n his flag, but .so cut 
up was the British ship herself that she 
was unable to secure her capture, and 
slie fell again into the hands of the- 
enemy. 

The battle would have begun in 
earnest next morning, but the wind 
was too high for scientific manoeuvring, 
so both fleets kept sullenly aloof, yet in 
the afternoon a truly spirited sight was- 
seen, for Black Dick himself made a 
defiant reconnaisance, sailing proudly 
through the French lines despite theiV 
cannonade. 

Though the next two days were dull 
and misty there was less wind, and 
Howe kept touch of the foe, and to 
windward of them as well. 

Then dawned the glorious first of 
June. 

“ A nice breeze, my lord, and not 
much sea on.” How those words must 
have thrilled the heart of this old naval 
hero. 

Four miles to leeward w’as the foe, 
one long and s^endid line, under a 
cloud (rf canvjis. To say that the French 
were not eager for the fray would be 
unjust to a brave and noble enemy, but 
there was one in particular on Loard 
one of the Frenchmen who must have 
been anxious enough just then, for al). 
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his apparent nonchalance, namely, | 
jCaptain Trowbridge, a prisoner. j 

He was below when an officer entered 
the ward-room. 


“Ah, sare,” said the Frenchman, 
“your friends do not care to come 
closer. They have haul zare foreyards 
aback. Dey have, what you call— 
liove-to. Perhaps dey have gone to 
prayers. Ha, ha ! ” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Trowbridge, 
q^nietlv, “ and perhaps to breakfast. 
But don’t be in a hurry, mon ami: 
you will soon see the British a good 
deal closer than you relish, as a rule ! ” 
Black Dick had really given the order 
to pipe for breakfast. He knew the 
kind of stamina Englishmen need to 

f ive tliem staying power. And, alas ! 

e knew also it would be the last meal 
that many of them wou Id ever eat. 

Old Hal was there among the rest, 
and right hearty he looketl and felt. 
The Aamiral had been as good as his 
word, and had found him a berth, but 
not as a steward or servant, not in the 
pantry, but among the boys, whom he 
drilled in the rudiments of seamanship, 
just as he had taught his young master, 
Dick Trelawney. 

“Now have a good tuck in, boys,” he 
was saying—for old Hal messed with 
his pupils—“ have a right good tuck in, 
lads, and the biscuit ye can’t eat stow 
away in your trousers pockets. It’s not 
for nought that the glede* wliistles, I 
■can tell ye, boys ; and when Black Dick 


! 

I 


* A kind of hawk or falcon. 


orders an early breakfast or dinner he 
means mischief, I can tell you ! ” 

“ Heigho I ” he added, after a pause, 
“ I w onder what they’re all doing in the 
Blazer this morning, and how my own 
dear boy likes the thoughts of going to 
battle with Black Dick in the front. 
I’d give something to have a peep into 
the gun-room at tliis moment. ’ 

Old Hal could not, but we can, reader. 
Every one there is hard at work—eat¬ 
ing, and the frequent shouts of, 
“ Steward, more coffee ; ” “ Doctor, 

another slice of pork ; ” “ Peniston, 
pass the hard tack ; ” “ Hewitt, give 
the beef a fair wind, my bo’,” showed 
that the prospects of a big fight had 
spoiled nooody’s appetite. 

MoNab took up the carving-knife and 
steel and began to sharpen it. 

He took longer than usual to do it, 
and there was a far-away look in his 
eye and a smile on his lips as his hand 
moved up and down. 

“ Doctor,” said Peniston, “ I’ll bet you 
a new cocked-hat I know what you’re 
thinking about.” 

“ Indeed ! I dare say you do, lad. I 
was just thinkin’it won’t be long before 

I—” 

“ Doctor, hush! ” cried poor Peniston, 
turning pale. 

“ As mum as a mouse ! ” 

“Doctor McNab, sir, the surgeon 
wants you.” 

It was the sentry who spoke. 

“ A’ richt, sentry, a’ richt,” was the 
replj", but McNab went on with his 
breakfast. 


“ Aren t you going 1 ” said Dick. 

I “ When I satisfy the inner man, I’ll 
I attend to the outer. It may be even¬ 
ing before I get bite or sup again. The 
I doctor’s a bit nervous wee body at the 
best, and the feck* o’ the cuttin’ and 
I sawin’, and bindin’ and splintin’, will 
; fall on my shoulders to-day. So I’ll no 
! budge till I mak’ a hearty meal ; the 
I doctor can just dicht his nebt and fly up 
as the sparrows do, or—my ! there he 

I “ O McNab,” said the chief suix^n, 
pulling aside the screen. “ Don’t let 
! me interrupt you—” 

“ I dinna mean to, doctor, but what’s 
wrang ? ” 

! “Nothing, nothing,” replied the little 
i man. “ I was only going to ask if you 
1 were quite prepared in the cockpit.’’ 

I “Ready, ay, ready,” said McNab, 

[ “ let them come who likes, they canna’ 
I fa’ into better hands. Steward, one 
I other cup of—” 

Hark 1 the sound of a gun came 
; crashing over the water. 

' ’Tis the signal. 

Next minute all is commotion on 
board the Blazer. 

I Eeep—eep — eep — eep — ee. 

The bo’s’n’s pipe ; they are setting 
' sail. 

Pirrr—rr—IT—rr—r—r—r. 

The drum beats to quarters. 

I The fight is about to begin. 

* * The most part. 

t Dicht his neb; Scottice, Wipe his hill, as the 
birds do. 

(To bo eontinued.) 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 

OR, THE HERITAGE OP K.VKL THE GREAT. 

By' Giiaki.es Deslys. 


Paiit 11. 





A L M a n d 
limpid and 
starry was 
the night. 

Here and tliere on the battle-field I 


CHAPTER X. 

groups of soldiers were moving about, 
carrying off the dead on stretchers, and 
burying them in the ditches in the 
forest, which had been dug for them.^ 
At the entrance of the valley, quite 


away from the scene of the fight, rose 
an elegant tent, beneath which Judith 
.and Genevieve were asleep. 

But Karl was still up, and watching 
over his mother. 

The explanation of his prompt arrival 
is eiusy. When Kob reached the rear¬ 
guard of the imperial army, the army 
h.ad halted for a few kours. The 
messenger of the Thirteen had been 
taken into the presence of the emperor 
himself. With Lodwig was his son; 
and learning the danger menacing his 
mother, the prince .solicited and ob¬ 
tained the honour of commanding the 
troops sent to the rescue, and such 
had been the speed of his advance that 
not a horse could now stand. As the 
old manu.script has it, “ He who hun¬ 
gered for grass ate it as he lay.” 

At the same time the pal.odins Yvere 
gathered in the cave. Alas ! two of 
them were deixd—Honeric and Guilhem ; 
and two were seriously wounded— 
Landrik and Berenger. 

Seated in a circle they formed a tri¬ 
bunal to try Ganelon, who, with hands 
bound, sat in the centre. 

Roland was the first to rip, magnifi¬ 
cent in look, with his noble for^ead 
and long white beard veiling his hau¬ 
berk. 

“ Ganelon,” said he “Iaccu.se you of 
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having sold to the Saracens, thirty years 
ago, the rearguard of the army in 
Spain, who were all massacred but me 
There ten thousand Franks perished, 
and after the disaster our Emperor 
Karl never passed a day without a tear. 
What have you to say to that first crime, 
Gaiielon ? ” 

Ganelon simply shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders and was silent. Koland sat down. 

Too just and proud to be judge in his 
own cause, he had said nothing about 
his betrothed, the beautiful Thealda, 
who now, owing to an odious lie, was 
abbess of the convent of Nonnenwerth. 

Eg^inhard rose : 

“ Ganelon,” said he, quietly and 
slowly, “ do you remember the glorious 
beginning of Lodwig’s reign, and the 
sudden and fatal change that came over 
him 1 It was the work of an infernal 
potion, and that potion your hand 
poured out for him ! I accuse you, 
therefore, of all the calamities, dissen¬ 
sions, insults, and miseries w'hich have 
been the consequences of that crime. 
If the Great Karl’s work is now in 
danger it is on account of your artifice 
and your hatred, and because you have 
become the evil genius of Lod wig’s 
sons ! If you can justify yourself, 
Ganelon, do so! I have finished ! ” 

Ganelon replied by gnashing his teeth 
and hiding his ears in his hands, as if 
he would hear no more. 

Others took up the accusations, and 
spoke in succession of the ambush, of 
the Red Field, the plot of the Aurochs, 
the snare of the Bingerloch, the torture 
of Lodwig at St. Medard, the attempt 
at the Thermes, the murder of Puk, and 
the attack on Vaucouleurs. 

“ And now,” ended Count Efflam, 
“ you have treacherously wounded my 
brave Landrik. Thank Heaven ! the 
wound is not mortal; but you intended 
to kill him, and of the attempt I accuse 
you. You are free to reply if you 
wish.” 

“ For the last time,” said the Thirteen, 
“ w'hat is your answer ? ’’ 

“ This,” said Ganelon, raising his head. 
“ That it is all true, and I ^ory in it. 
And I rg^nt of nothing except that I 
failed. But others will continue my 
work. Condemn me then, and if I am 
not rescued in time, kill me ! I shall 
not ask your mercy ! ” 

And he hun^ his head, and seemed as 
though he did not intend to speak 
again. 

All eyes turned to Roland, who rose 
to his full height, and in the solemn 
silence said these words : 

“On my honour as a knight, on my 
salvation as a Christian, this man de¬ 
serves the death of a murderer and a 
felon.” 

Then going round the circle he stop¬ 
ped in front of each knight. And the 
knights, as he stopped in front of them, 
repeated what he had said. Before 
Honeric and Guilhem he stopped, as 
before the others, and the rest answered 
for them. Berenger did not hear what 
was said, but Landrik was strong 
enough to answer, and he, the one that 
Qandon had stabbed, was the only one 
who said a word of pity for the pri¬ 
soner. 

Roland returned to his place. 

“Ganelon,” he said, “you have an 
hour to prepare for death. There are 


men of God here Cboos"' whom thou 
wilt.” 

“To what endl” asked he, scorn¬ 
fully. “ I believe not as you believe.” 

“ And you refuse ? ” 

“I refuse.” 

“ Then all we want is an executioner.” 

At this word there was a voice from 
the crowd at the mouth of the cave. 

“ I will be his executioner if you will 
allow me.” And up to the circle strode 
Kob. 

“ Wbat! ” said Count Efflam. “ You, 
Kob, ask for such a post ? ” 

“ Yes ; and I ask it as a reward for 
my recent services.” 

“But—” 

“You forget that my comrade Puk 
was assassinated, foully assjissinated, 
by that man! And you do not know 
that when I left Puk I promised I would 
avenge him.” 

“Be it so,” said Roland, giving the 
si^al to depart. 

Kob opened the march, bearing a 
huge axe upon his shoulder Behmd 
him came Ganelon, with his hands 



“ A huge axe upon his shoulder.*' 

securely bound, and his face gloomy 
and pale. 

Two soldiers, each with his scramasax 
half drawn from the scabbard, kept 
guard over the prisoner. Roland and 
his companions follo>ved at a distance. 
They reached the bank of the Meuse, 
and went on board a large boat, in 
which four-and-twenty rowers w*ere 
waiting for the word to start. 

The knights took their places in the 
stern, (xanelon and the two soldiers 
were on a seat in the centre; Kob, with 
his axe on his shoulder, stood in the bow. 

The moon high overhead cast her 
fitful light on to the group as silently 
and swiftly the boat snot up stream. 

Half a league from the point of de¬ 
parture a barren island lay in the river, 
which some of the judges had remem¬ 
bered, and suggested as the place of 
execution. 

The two soldiers made Ganelon follow 
Kob ashore, and the nine paladins fol¬ 
lowed. The rowers remained in the 
boat and looked on. 

A row of te.ll poplars formed a cur¬ 
tain to the light of the moon, and threw 
their restless shadows on to the waves. 


Hugues and Drogo walked up to 
Ganelon. 

Once more they said, “Remember you 
have but a short time to live. Choose 
a good man to prav with and for you, 
and prepare to die.” 

“It is useless,” said the condemned 
man. “I am ready. What are you 
waiting for ? ” 

“We gave you an hour to repent. 
We are waiting for that hour to elaj^. 
Think well of it, Ganelon. It is going 
swiftly, and its last minute will open 
for you ill eternity.” 

And Drogo, as he ended, placed on a 
stone close by an hour-glass. 

Hugues showed another he held in 
his hand, as he turned and walked back 
to his companions. 

“We shall be there,” said Drogo, pre¬ 
paring to follow his brother; “and you 
nave only to call one of us by name and 
he vull come to you at once. Think of 
eternity, Ganelon. Do not forget that 
this glass is measuring your last hour 
on earth.” 

Ganelon’s only reply was to give the 
glass a desperate kick, which broke it 
and sent it yards away. 

The brothers lifted their eyes t<y 
Heaven, as though to ask pardon for 
this hardened sinner, and, continuing 
their silent prayer, rejoined their com¬ 
panions. 

For the rest of that hour the knights 
remained motionless and silent, vdth 
their eyes fixed on Drogo’s hour-glass. 
And at the other end of the island stood 
Kob, with the axe, motionless on the 
rock. 

Neither did Ganelon move. He re¬ 
mained seated, frowning, and with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, except when 
now and then the river lapped against 
the cliff with greater force than usual, 
or the wind soughed more heavily 
through the poplars; and then he lifted 
his head and shuddered, and his eyes 
gave one or two quick glances to each 
side of the river, in search of a rescue 
which was not to come. 

At last the last grain of sand ran out 

The nine i'‘aladins suddenly rose; and 
so did tlie ro . 'ers in the boat. 

Kob made a step in advance. 

Ganelon alono aid not move ; but he 
understood, and he murmured to him¬ 
self, 

“ Then all is over. They will not 
come ! But I know them, it is because 
they don’t care to come ! ” 

“ The hour has passed ! ” said the 
quiet voice of Roland. 

“ Good,” said Ganelon. “ Let the exe* 
cutioner come ! ” 

“ He is here,” said Kob. 

“ Then we need not wait. Strike ! ” 

And raising his head, he was ready 
for the blow. 

“ But,” said the pious Eginhard, 
“ have you no word of repentance ? not 
a word of prayer ? not a last wish ? ” 

“ My last wish is that my blood may 
flow nere, and that from that blood a 
legion of demons may rise to destroy 
your work ! ” 

“ The man,” said Roland, “ must die 
as he has liv^—defying every law and 
cursing even his country ! ” 

“ Yes ; cursing you and yours and all 
your nation. Yes, even beyond the 
grave I would be its evil genius. I 
would be—” 
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But Count Efflam cut him short with, 
Kob, do your duty ! ” 

“ Kneel,” said Hugues, “ kneel at least 
to die.” 

“No. 1 will die standing.” 

Those were the bust words of Ganelon. 
The axe gleamed in the moonlight, and 
the head rolled one way while the body 
fell. 

“ I have kept my promise, Puk. Are 
you satisfied i ” 


And he went off to the imperial tent, 
where as yet there was no sign of any 
one being astir. 

The monks came to Eginhard and 
received his last instructions. Then 
they disappeared into the cave, and re¬ 
turned with the dead knights on the 
biers brought with them from the con¬ 
vent. 

Honeric de Bethune and Guilhem 
Duplessis, in complete armour, draped 


‘ The head rolled one way.” 


“ Silence ! ” said Efflam. 

“And now,” said Boland, “let the 
corpse remain here unburied. That is 
the just punishment of murderers and 
felons.” 

A few minutes later the boat de¬ 
scended the stream. But scarcely had 
it disappeared at the first bend, than 
two shaclows in long vestments appeared 
on the right bank, and drawing a boat 
from the reeds, entered it and rowed to 
the island. As they reached it, the moon 
shone on their faces. They were Ber- 
trade and Morgana. But before we 
inquip into their object let us follow the 
boat with the paladins, who, when they 
reached the camp, retired to rest and 
sl^t till the sun was high next morning. 

The arrival of young Karl at lengtn 
awakened them quite ashamed of them¬ 
selves for sleeping so soundly. 

Aniaury could not pardon himself for 
having forgotten his brother for so long, 
and Count Efflam was equally anxious 
about Landrik. 

Karl sat dow’n among the other seven, 
who excused themselves for being thus 
caught asleep. 

“I have come to thank you all,” said 
the prince. “1 have come to clasp your 
hands—those brave, loyal hands to 
which my father owes his deliverance, 
to which later I shall owe my crown.” 

As he finished, the sound of a reli¬ 
gious ehant w.as heard in the distance. 

“ What is that ? ” a.sked Karl. 

“ ITiey are,” said Eginhard, “ the 
monks from a convent not far from 
here. They have been sent for by me 
to render the last honours to the two 
companions we have lost—to the brave 
Guilhem Duplessis, the brave Honeric 
de Bdthune. Afterwards their bodies 
will be embalmed, according to custom, 
and wrapped in deerskin, and taken to 
Roland’s hermitage, where we have our 
bu ry ing-place.” 

It was Count Robert to whom the 
duty fell to take them thither. 

And now at a turn of the bank the 
monks came in sight. 

“ I will go to m^ mother,” said Karl, 
“for we ought to be at the funeral of 
those who died for us.” 


ill their mantles, but with their faces 
uncovered, were laid by the side of 
the river. A boulder on the bank was 
covered with black, and served as an 
altar, and then the service for the dead 
began. 

The empress appeared, leaning on 
her son’s arm, and both knelt in the 
front rank. At the back, filling the 
whole of the cleared space, were the 
men-at-arms, and the whole formed 
an imposing picture, framed by the 
lovely landscape and lighted by the 
morning sun blazing in a cloudless 
skv. 

When the service was over the com¬ 
panions of the two approached in turn, 
and with a kiss on then* foreheads said, 
“Adieu, Guilhem Duplessis! Honeric 
de Bethune, adieu 1 ” 

And so did Karl, and so did the em¬ 
press. Then the monks lifted the biers 
to their shoulders, and, chanting 


I then the empress turned to walk to the 
I cave. 

“We have rendered the last rite to 
the dead, let us now look to the 
wounded ! ” she said. 

In the dim light, on two couches of 
fern, lay Landrik and Berenger ; Gene¬ 
vieve watched by one, Jehanne by the 
1 other. But great was the difference 
I betw'een them. Although Landrik’s 
j wound w’as serious, and condemned 
him for some time to complete inaction, 

I yet there was life in his hook, and in the 
feverish tint on his brown face there 
could be seen but impatience that his 
' recovery should take so long. But 
I Berenger’s paleness w'as terrible, and 
as alarming as his immobility. Sincj 
the evening before he had not uttere.ia 
word, and when he sometimes lifted his 
eyelids his eyes seemed already to have 
darkened. He seemed to recognise no¬ 
body, to hear no sound, and the only 
signs that his agony luul not ended 
were the feeble beatings of his heart 
and the hardly perceptible breathing 
from his lips. 

The empress could not help weeping 
as she looked at him. 

“My*poor boy!” she said. “What shall 
I say to your mother when I .see her 
j againi How can I repay your people for 
i this cruel death, come to one so young, 
i so brave, so worthy of bein^ happy 1 ” 

1 But here Jehanne broke in with, “ All 
I hope is not gone ; one of the monks who 
i was here just now said so. He is a 
j learned physician. Unfortunately the 
i wound is such that he cannot be carried 
I to the monastery. But my father and 
I am here, and we will look after him as 
if he was my brother.” 

Thanks were given to Jehanne, 
! though no one dared hope as she 
■ seemed to do, and then the empress 
i turned to Landrik : 

I “ My excellent guide, my intrepid 
: champion, j’ou will live, and you will 
i soon oe as active and brave as ever. 

I Bear wdth resignation your present 
wound and the annoyance that must 
result from it—” 


* And chanting a psalm.' 


psalm, took the way to their monas¬ 
tery. 

“ Till this evening 1 ” said they to 
Count Robert. 

There was a moment of silence, and 


“What annoyance!” asked Landrik. 
“That of remaining here, while your 
companions resume their way, while 
Count Efflam has such need of you on 
his journey to Brittany.” 
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BrittAfiv! ” exclaimed Count Efflam. 

“ What is that you say ? ” 

“ I say that for three months I release 
you from your oath, and that you are 
free to return to day—” 

“But—" 

“1 insist on your doing so. You will 
leave to-night." 

Count Emam bowed in sign of assent 
and thanks. But this did not suit 
Landrik. 

“ Go without me ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Go without me to Glay, which is now | 
besiege<l by quite an army. No ! He I 
would want me there, and want me tis | 
he wont. He is my master, understand, i 
ai vays my master, and I am not going 
to desert. Besides, he is wounded, ana 
|>erhaps not much less than I am. What 
is mine after all but a mere scratch 
that keeps me from standing upright, 
riding my hor.se, and lighting tor my 
loved master ? Why ! what would 
(Jlothilda say if .she saw Count Efflam 
return without Landrik. I promised 
to look after him and to bring nim back 
wdth me, and I will keep my word ! I 
can! See how much better I am ! See 
how strong I am ! ” 

He rose suddenly, and by a desperate 
effort took a few steps, but his strength 
deserted him, lje staggered and turned 
pjile, and put his hand to his throat, 
which had began to bleed, and fell baek 
on his Vjed. 

“ Oh !" he exclaimed, “ what a miser¬ 
able traitor I am 1 I cannot go back 
with the Count, as it is my duty to do, 

I cannot keep my promise to Countess 
Clothilda ! She will say that Landrik 
is a bad servant, an ingrate, a felon, a 
coward ! She will be right ! I tell you 
she will be right ! ” And he grew more 
delirious, and wept and sobbed like a 
child. All pitied him, all tried to con¬ 
sole him ; and at last Berthold the 
Prison bent over hini and said, 

“ Comrafle, I will take your pljice. I 
volunteer as .second to Count Efflam ! ” 

The voice of the empress was heard. 

“Amcaury,” she saia, “Count Efflam 
is almost a father to you. You will also 
go with him.’’ 

“ Madame," replied Amaury, “ God is 
my witness that I am entirely devoted 
to (’ount Efflam, that I appreciate all 
the danger he will run—but my brother! 

I can’t leave my brother in that state." 

It was Berenger who answered him. 


He had awoke during the conversation, | 
and half raised himself on his couch ; | 
and trembling like a leaf he stiid in tin i 
almost inaudible voice, I 

“ My brother, you must obey ; you ^ 
must go with the Count. 1 l)eg of you ; : 
I order you to do so.” 

Amaury threw his arms round his 
brother. 

“ It is agi-eed,” said Berenger, “ I will j 
come to you with Landrik. You heard 
what the monk said. All hope has not 
gone. I shall get better. I shall live.” I 
An hour after sunset Noel and his 
daughter were left alone in charge of , 
the wounded. 

The empress and her son were on their j 
way to Aachen, e.scorted by Boland, | 
Eginhard, Hugues and Drogo, Herve j 
de la Tour, and the imperial army. On ■ 
the western road were Count Efflam, | 
with Amaury and Barthold, and the 
active Kob as their attendant. 

Count Robert took his solitary way 
to the convent, where the monks were • 
still chanting round the dead. | 

Meanwhile another funeral ceremony 
was being performed on the solitary 
island where Ganelon had received the j 
punishment of his cnmes. 

Bert rade and Morgana had gone there j 


and returned, and then taken there 
some of their people, who had dug a 
grave. When the head and bod^ were 
placed in it the soil was thrown in, and 
then the two women remained alone. 

Heavy clouds of monstrous form 
swept across the blood-red sky, the 
tree.s, bending to the impetuous gusts, 
groaned in agony, the thunder growled 
in the di.stance, and sheet-lightning on 
the horizon told of the approaching 
storm. 

“ Sister,” said Morgana, “ I expect 
you to come soon to Brittany. Come 
to me there to the place I will tell you, 
and then I will give you the means of 
being invincible.” 

“ And what is that ? ” 

“ That which struck Lodwig in his 
strength and his mind; that which 
(Tanelon scorned—the poison of Mor¬ 
gana ! '* 

Bertrade was cruel, but at these words 
.she shuddei'ed. For a moment or two 
she was silent. Then she rose. 

“ I will remember,” she said, “ and I 
will come to you. Till I see you there, 
farewell. Morgana ! ” 

“Bertrade, till we meet again, fare¬ 
well ! ” 

(end of the second pabt.) 



Till we meet again, farewell! ' 


THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed, 

AiUh&r of "A Dog with a Bad Name,’' “ The Fifth Form at St. Dominie’e,'* etc., etc. 


“lyy good friend,” said Monsieur 

IVl Lablache, “you are in a great 
trouble. I am sorry for you.” 

Monsieur had looked in as he some¬ 
times did to breakfast in his friend’s 
study. 

The two men, one strong, the other 
weak, still clung to one another in an 
odd .sort of friendship. Railsford’s pro¬ 
tection had improved Monsieur’s posi- 


CHAPTEE XXVII.—THE BLOW FALLS. 

tion in the school not a little. The boys 
of his own house were more tolerant of 
his foreign p>eculiarities ; and some of 
the other masters, taking to heart the 
chivalrous example of their junior 
colleague, had begun to think better of 
the unpopular detention master, and to 
recognise good qualitiesinhim to which 
hitherto they had l>een blind. 

If Monsieur could only have got it 


out of his head that he was a born 
diplomatist, there would not have been a 
more harmless master in Grand court. 

“ I am sorry for you, my good friend ” 
repe^ited he. “ But you will be brave.^ 

^‘Really Lablache, you don’t gi\y a 
man an appetite for b.eakfast. Things 
don’t look very cheerful, I know ; but 
what special cause for lamentation have 
weV [“Bad 
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“ Bad lies will be told of you at the 
masters’ meeting to-night/’ sjiid the 
Frenchman, “but takecourage,77i07i o.mi^ 
I sli.all be there. ’ 

“ Have you any idea what the lies 
ai e to be ?” asked llailsford, who perhaps 
was not iis jubilant as he mignt have 
been at this last cheering promise. 

“ Meester Beekaire, .so I have hejird, 
desires to accuse you of h.aving assaulted 
him. It is absurd. But no ; I overhear 
him say to Meester Rogers in the 
masters’^ hall that he has evidence, he 
h?is evidence—ho ! ho ! it is absurd.” 

Railsford had not much difhculty 
after his balk with Arthur last night in 
guessing where this evidence was likely 
to be, and whence it proceeded. If that 
was the whole of the trouble he had to 
face he could have a Horded to laugh 
with Monsieur. But the Doctor’s ques¬ 
tion still rang in his ears. That, he 
could not get round or avoid. 

“ Bickersnodoubt believes he is right,” 
said he, ‘‘but, as you say. Monsieur, he 
is ab.surd—I wish he had been allowed 
to say what he wanted at the last meet¬ 
ing, when I wasn’t thei'e.” 

“ But, 7)wn ami\ it would be unfair. 
Let him say it to your face, and you 
stand up and say to him to his face, it 
is one—what you call it, one very big 
lie.” 

“Well, I will do ray best,” said RaiLs- 
ford, smiling. “ It is a wretched busi- 
ne.ss altogetlier.” 

“ It is strange it is a secret still. I 
have ray thoughts often, Friend Rails¬ 
ford. I sometimes think of this boy, 
and sometimes of that boy ; I have 
even said to myself, Why do we 
look only in Meester Railsford’s house ? 
Why could it not be—for I see boys of 
all the houses—why could it not be j>er- 
haps one of Meester Beekaire's own 
boys? They hate him—I wish Brans- 
oombe would come back. I think if he 
did, I would a.sk him.” 

Railsford shifted his chair uneasily, 
and suddenly changed the couvei*satioi4. 

“ How are the little girls ? ” asked he. 

Poor Monsieur ! It was easy to turn 
him from any subject by a question like 
this. His eyes glistened at the mere 
mention of their names, and as he sat 
there and talked about them, with their 
portraits lying on the breakfast-table 
before him, Mr. Bickers, Bransconibe, 
even Railsford himself vanished out of 
sight and his world held nothing but 
just those three little absent girls of his 
far away in his beloved France. 

Rjiilsford was tempted moi-e than 
once during the day to absent himself 
boldly from the masters’ meeting in the 
evening, and allow matters to bike 
whatever course they chose in his ab- 
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“ After all,” he said to himself, “ the 
fatal question will be put sooner or 
later, and then I must go down.” 

“ Probably,” said thebolder spirit with¬ 
in him ; “but keep your feet, Railsford, 
my brave fellow, as long as you can.” 

So he braced himself up to the ordeal, 
and walked across at the appointed 
time, calm and collected, determined to 
“ die game,” if die he must. 

It was a full meeting, but, to every¬ 
body’s surprise, most of all Railsford’s, 
Dr. Ponsford was not pre.sent. 

The head master, ^ I have said, had 
the greatest belief in holding himself 


aloof from the settlement of any ques¬ 
tion which could possibly be .settled 
without him. One might have sup¬ 
posed that the present question was one 
which would require his particular 
handling. Ultimately it would, no 
doubt ; but meanwhile he would let his 
lieutenants sift the various issues raised, 
11 nd send up to him only the last point 
for his adjudication. 

Railsford was disappointed on the 
whole ; for his one wish was to have the 
matter settled once for all, and to know 
the worst before he w’ent to bed that 
night. 

3lr. Roe, and Grover, and one or two 
more of his friends came forward to 
greet him as he entered, as if nothing 
was about to take place. But he did 
not feel actor enough to keep up the 
farce, and retired to his back seat at 
tlie first opportunity, and waited im¬ 
patiently for the meeting to begin. 

The usual routine bu.siness .seemed 
interminable. The little questions of 
procedure and discipline which were 
brought up and talked over had very 
little interest to him, and once, when he 
found his opinion was being directly 
invited on some matter, he had witn 
confu.sion to admit that he had not 
gathered what the question was. 

At last !Mr. Roe said, turning over 
the agenda paper, 

“That disposes of aU the ordinary 
business. The only other matter is a 
personal question adjourned from our 
last meeting.” 

Whereupon every one .settled himself 
in his place expectantly. Mr. Bickers 
rose briskly and made his speech. 

“Mr. Roe and gentlemen,” said he, 
“ I am sorry once again to trouble the 
meeting with the afiairs of so very un¬ 
important a penson as myself, and I 
can only repeat what I hav'e said before, 
and what I have a right to take credit 
for, that my only motive in doing so is 
my clear duty to Grandcourt, and the 
removal from a large number of inno¬ 
cent boys of a stigma under which they 
at present sufter.” 

Here some one said, “ Hear, hear,” 
and everylxKly agreed that Mr. Bickers 
had begun well. 

“In February last,” continued he, “I 
was unfortunate enough to meet with 
some personal violence while p;\ssing 
the door of an adjoining house in the 
dark. I was seized from behind, en¬ 
veloped in a siick, which was tied over 
my nead and shoulders in a manner 
wdiich both gagged me and rendered me 
powerless to move my arms. My feet 
were also tied together, and in this con¬ 
dition I was dragged into a cupboard 
under the stairs and there left for the 
night. My impression is that two or 
three strong persons were engaged in 
the outrage, although the pinioning 
\vas performed by only one. 1 was re¬ 
leased in the morning by my colleague 
in whose house I had been attacked, 
who, with his senior boys, untied my 
hands, and expressed him.self as greatly 
astonished and indignant at what had 
befallen me. I fully believed at the 
time these protestations on my col¬ 
league’s part were sincere.” 

Here Mr. Bickers was beginning to 
get aggressive, and the backs of one or 
two of Rjiilsford’s friends, particularly 
Monsieur’s back, went up. 


“ That .same morning, gentlemen, the 
Doctor came and challenged the house to- 
produce the offender or offenders. Every 
boy in tln^ house was called over and ques¬ 
tioned separately ; and each one denied 
not only that he had done it himself, 
but that he had any knowledge of who- 
had. Every member of the hou.se, ex¬ 
cept the master of the house, was thus 
questioned. The master was not chal¬ 
lenged. 

“The house was disgraced by the 
Doctor ; and from that time to this the 
secret has been carefully kept. But 
capital has been made out of the sup¬ 
posed misfortune of the house to .set on 
foot several ambitious schemes whicli 
depended for their success on the con¬ 
tinued isolation of the house from the 
rest of the school. 

“ The master of the house was a prime 
mover in the.se schemes, and in conse¬ 
quence decidedly interested in pre¬ 
serving the new state of affairs. 

“Now, gentlemen, you may ask why 
I make all this preamble—” 

“ Hear, hear ! ” from Monsieur, and 
“ Order, order ! ” from the chairman. 

“ I do so because I feel I have no right 
to take for granted that you all kno\^' 
what is nevertheless a notorious fact in 
Grandcourt. 

“Now, gentlemen, it appeal's that my 
colleague’s acquiescence in the disgrace 
of his house w'as not shared by some of 
his boys ; certainly not by one—wliose 
name 1 am not at liberty to mention — 
but Avhom I can .speak of honourably, 
as being actuated by disinterested mo¬ 
tives in securing justice to myself— 
which is a matter of small moment— 
and in i*emoviiig a slur from the good 
name of Grandcourt. 

“ This boy took the trouble to make 
some inquiiies shortly after the event, 
and succeeded in getting together some 
evidence, which, when I produce it, I 
think will convince you that little doubt 
remains as to the identity of the real, 
culprit. I should have preferred if my 
informant might have been present here 
to state his own case, but ne is natu- 
i*ally reluctant to come forward. He 
has, however, described to me what the 
nature of his evidence is ; and I have 
his full authority for making use of 
that information now. 

“ In the first place, he claims to have 
found the sack in which I was enveloped, 
and which was left on the floor of the 
cupboard where I had been imprisoned, 
after my release. This sack, he tells 
me, bears the initials ‘ M. R.’, which cor¬ 
responds with the initials of the—” 

“ Midland Railway,” drilv observed 
Grover amid some smiles, which roused 
Mr. Bickers considerabh\ 

“ No, sir—the initials ‘ M. R.' corre¬ 
spond with the name of the master of 
the house in which I was assaulted. 
They belong to Mark Railsford.” 

Railsford sat with his lips drawn con¬ 
temptuously during this announcement,, 
which failed to make the impression 
on the meeting generally which the 
speaker had expected. But he went on. 

“ In the second place, he found that 
the door which closes by itself when not 
propped open, had been held open by a 
twis^d piece of paper, which, on being 
unrolled, was found to be part of a 
newspaper, addressed to Mark Rails¬ 
ford, E^., Grandcourt.” 
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This made rather more impression 
tlmn the last; except on Railsford, who 
still faced his accuser scornfully. 

“ In the third place, a match-box was 
discovered on the ledge above the door, 
placed there, to judge by its freedom 
from dust, very recently. I jisk you to 
notice three things in connection with 
thi^ gentlemen. A match was struck 
w’hile I wjis being dragged into the cup¬ 
board : a match found on the floor that 
morning corresponded exactly with the 
matches in the box placed up on the 
ledge; and finally, the height of that 
ledge from the ground shows that it 
could onl}’ ha^'e been placed there by 
some one over six feet high ; and the 
only jjerson of that height in the house 
is the master, Mr. Mark Railsford.” 

A dead silence followed this, and 
masters present wondered how Rails¬ 
ford could still sit so indifierent and 
unmoved. 

“Now, gentlemen,” continued Mr. 
Bickers, after having allowed a due 
interval for this last shot to go home, 
“ I should not be justified in repeating 


these assertions unless 1 were also pre¬ 
pared to lay before you the proofs on 
which those assertions are based. I 
I therefore requested my informant to 
j let me have these. He has done this, 
and this parcel ”—here he took up a 
' brown-paper parcel from the seat beside 
him—“ containing the articles 1 have 
nientioned, was placed into my hands 
just as I came into this meeting. I have 
not even examined them myself, so that 
I am sure you will do me the credit of 
believing that when I place them just 
as they are in your hands, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I cannot be charged with having 
tamj^red with my evidence in any 
way.” 

Here he handed the parcel up to Mr. 
Roe, amid dead silence. 

“ Had you not better open it your¬ 
self!” asked the chairman, who evi¬ 
dent^ did not like the business. 

“ No, sir ; I request you will do so, 
and that Mr. I^ilsford will confront the 
contents first in your hands, not mine.” 

“ There is a letter here addressed to 
1 you,” said Mr. Roe. 


“Please read that also,” said Mr. 
Bickers, declining to take it. 

Mr. Roe knitted his brow and tore 
open the envelope. 

His brows went up with a start as his 
eyes fell on the opening words. He read 
the letter through, and then, turning to 
Mr. Bickers, said, “ This letter is not in¬ 
tended for reading aloud, Mr. Bickers.” 

“ Yes, it is. I insist on your reading 
it, Mr. Chairman.” 

“ If you insist, I will do it; but I 
think you would be wiser to put it im 
your pocket.” 

“Read it, Mr. Chairman,” repeated 
Mr. Bickers, excitedly. 

Mr. Roe accordingly read, in a voice 
which betrayed some emotion: 

“ ‘ Sir,—I’m a cad, and a liar and a 
thief. Don’t believe a word I say. You 
can tell any one you like ; most of thenb 
know already. 

“ ‘ Yours truly, 

“‘Jerry Sneak.’” 

{To be continued.) 
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“gVERYONE has probably heard by now 

the young lady of Riga, 

Who went for a ride on a tiger; 

They came back from their ride I 

With the lady inside, I 

And a smile on the face of the tiger," j 

which delicious nursery rhyme has been so I 
exquisitely illustrated in the mess-book of | 
a regiment at Dublin by one of our cleverest j 
of amateur artists. In the first picture the 
tiger, neatly saddled and bridled, high- : 
stepping an4 full of mettle, carries proudly | 
a pretty young lady, in well-fitting habit 
and hat, sitting s(][uare in her saddle. In 
the second picture, alas ! the tiger is repre- : 
sented as returning home fat, swollen, and I 
all to ])ieces—the girths broken, the saddle ' 
tume<l round, and wearing an idiotic smile J 
indicative of repletion and indigestion. j 
Quite as aixicryphal as the above distich ! 
are most of the venerable tiger-stories one > 
bears, such as that of tlie lady and the tiger i 
and the umbrella. Quite as remote from I 
real facts are most of tlie notions of English ! 
people at home respecting the habits of the | 
lord of the jungle and the modes of pur- j 
suing him. ^gers are no more to be found 
roaming about the vicinity of European ' 
stations or garrisons in India than are ; 
pheasants in a London square garden. In ; 
fact, tiger-shooting in India is as strictly 
preserved, and as difficult to obtain, as goo^ j 
deer-stalking in Scotland. I 

The civilian officers in charge of districts 
confining large jungles, either in Southern | 
India, at the foot of the Nilgherries, in ' 
Mysore, or in Northern India, in the Terai i 
swamps at the foot of the Himalayas, are | 
extremely jealous of their tigers, in order i 
to go after them it is necessary to obtain 
the pennission and the co-operation of the 
distnct officers, or, if in inaependent terri- 
toiy, of the rajah. An unauthorised 
stranger penetrating into these wilds on i 
his own account womd receive no assistance | 


BIDE WITH A TIGE 

A TRUE STORY. 

By E. E. Cuthell, 

Author of Ma\Ued by a Bear,"' etc. 

from the villagers, and not hear of the 
whereabouts of any beast. The tiger, ex¬ 
cept in the occasional case of some deter¬ 
mined old man-eater, whose age and tooth¬ 
lessness oonq^el him to prey on the 
succulent and easily-captured human flesh, 
is as shy as a deer. Far from being on the 
look-out to devour the unwary traveller, he 
requires careful stalking for the sportsman 
to get imnoliced within shot. 

There are three ways of shooting tigers. 
The first and safest of these is from an ele¬ 
phant. All the available elephants of a dis¬ 
trict—those of any rich natives, of the 
civilians, engineer, or forest officers—are 
begged and Iwrrowed, and a party of several 
guns made up. These march into the jungle 
and camp. Khabar (or news) is then 
brought in by the villagers who know the 
suiToundin" jungles, and, if correct, is well 
paid for. As a rule, however, the peasants 
are only too glad to be rid of an animal that 
preys on their cows and flocks, and may, in 
old age, l>ecome the pest of the neighljoiir- 
hood. The tiger is watched for, is generally 
spottiHl at a pool where he is in tlie habit of 
drinking, is marked down at sunrise, when 
the party tuni out to slay him. An army 
of maters and the spare eleiihants beat the 
jungle, a patch of tall, waving elephant grass 
which almost conceals them, and is mixed 
with tliickets of trees and brushwood. At the 
far end of the covert the stop elephants, 
each carrying a sjxirtsman, take up a posi¬ 
tion. The b^t begins. The pea-fowl fly 
screaming away, the black partridge whirr, 
hog and spotted deer, and porchance a wild 
boar or a sow, escape from the covert un¬ 
molested. 

At last the monarch of the jungle, taking 
his siesta within, becomes alive to the up¬ 
roar. The eager watchers on the stop 
elephants mark the gra.ss wave mys- 
tenously. ^ A patch of yellow colour flits on 
the outskirts of the jungle. The next 
minute the tiger sneaks cautiously into the 
open, only to be received by a couple of 


sharp “pings” from the elephant’s how- 
dabs, ana two minutes later the triumphant 
sjiortsmen are on the CTOund measuring 
their victim's length. The natives are very 
apt to steal the whiskers and claws, which 
they hold as charms. 

^ much for tiger-shooting from ele¬ 
phants. But it is not always possible. In. 
mountainous country, intersected with deep- 
ravines, they must* he stalked on foot or 
ambuscaded from a viachan. This latter is^ 
a platform erected on a tree near one of the 
tiger’s haunts, such as a pool, or close to a 
bait in the shape of a tethered bullock, 
whose lowing attracts the beast. The 
sportsman chooses a moonlight night, and, 
should luck favour him, all the risk he 
runs is a touch of fever or rheumatism^ 
from his airy and constrained )X)sition. 

Far more glorious is tiger-stalking om 
foot, and far more dangerous. Fatal acci¬ 
dents coiLstantly occur from the sportsman 
missing the tiger altogether, or only wound¬ 
ing him, when he charges and claws hinu 
A tiger’s claws are hideous weaj»ons. He- 
grips his victim and then extends his talons,, 
continuing the wound far along under the 
flesh. Stalking on foot is mostly in vogue 
in Southern India, in the Nilgherries, and 
in the rocky table-lands of Central India. 

A “ tiger-story ” is a slang name for any 
improbable feat juiiong men who have l)een. 
much in India, and are wont “ to fight 
their battles o’er again” over the mess- 
table. But as this is not a sin that tke 
fair sex are generally guilty of, I should, 
like here to tell of a true tiger-Btor^% which, 
happened to a lady not many montlis a^. 
She and her husband were leaving India, 
for good, but, anxious to have one l^t 
“ pot ” at a tiger, they went to stay wltR. 
one ef the forest officers in the Terai. 
This is a long belt of swamp and jungle, 
some thirty miles wide, which extends at 
the foot of the Himalayas from Nepaul ta. 
Derah Dun, and is a very paradise for 
sportsmen. The party marched for some- 
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' days over a likely country with no succ^. 
No news of tiger anywhere, and, as time 
'pressed, they reluctantly turned back and 
retraced their steps. 

One evening, towards dusk, they reached 
their last camp. The morrow^ march 
would take them back to civilisation, and 
the headquarter town of the district. On 
reaching camp the gentlemen of the party 
retired to their tents, sulky, like Achilles, 
for their ante-prandial tub. But our 
heroine did not so lightly abandon all 
' hope. This was the very camp where, a 
year before, her brother, ^ also a^ forest 
officer, had shown her a tiger, which she 
' had shot. So she took her nfle and sallied 
out alone, unknowm to any of the rest. The 
short Indian twilight was deepening into 
dusk, as she took a little path tnrough the 
dense jungle, leading to a half dried-up 
'pool, where tigers were knowm to drink, 
iand not many minutes’ walk from the 
'tents. 

Fortune favoured her. Scarcely had she 
Teached the pool when she saw a tiger ' 
-coming towards it. By the greatest good 
luck his head was turned the other way, 
-and he did not notice her. To climb -with ' 
-alacrity into the nearest tree was the work 


of a moment. Then she let the tiger come ! 
I as near within shot as possible, and fired, 
j But it was nearly dark, and an accurate I 
' aim was w’ell-nigh impossible. Equally im- j 
I possible was it to see the result or her shot, j 
i so dense and dark was the jungle. Quite | 
j as much out of the q^uestion w'as it to | 
{ descend from her percli and investigate j 
matters. The chance of coming face to j 
face with a w’ounded tiger in the dusk was i 
not one to be risked. I 

The report of her shot, however, drew i 
the attention of the lazy sportsmen in the 
camp, who came out to her w'ith the coolies. , 
The neighbouring thicket was searched, but i 
night had fallen, and nothing was to be 
seen. Our heroine went to bed in the 
lowest depths of despair. I 

Joy, however, came in the morning when | 
the coolies, who w'ent out at dawn search- j 
ing, came in triumphant and announced . 
that thejr had trackea the tiger by his blood I 
to the thickest part of the jungle, near the 
pool, where they had foiin<l him—dead. 1 

Now for the perilous ride which forms the 
title to this little article. The scene of this 
was also in the Terai. The hero was an 
officer out shooting on an elephant. They 
came on a tiger, wounded by one of the 


party on another elephant, and w'ho in the 
twinkling of an eye charged and sprang 
upon them. The terrified mahout slid down 
from the elephant’s neck, and the latter, 
maddened by the tiger-claws sticking into 
him, bolted through the jungle. The tiger 
on the elephant’s fiank, the officer crouch¬ 
ing in the iiowdah, had both to hold on like 
grim death to avoid being swept off as the 
animal dashed wildly among the trees and 
under the branches, and crashed through 
the thicket. It was impossible for the man 
to bring his rifle into position and fire at 
the beast. Equally impossible was it for 
the tiger to seize his victim. So thus they 
rode, face to face, the tiger’s glaring eye 
within a foot or t%vo of the man’s, a weird 
John Gilpin’s race. Leonora, behind her 
dead lover, riding to Hades, Wild Darrell’s 
ride, and the Wild Huntsman’s unearthly 
chase sink into insignificance beside this 
strange involuntary companionship. 

Strange to say, the tiger gave in first, and 
dropped off. After which, naturally, the 
elephant got over his alarm and pulled up 
into a steady trot. But I should fancy tlttt 
the officer was the last to recover his wits 
so terribly scattered his ride with a 
tiger. 


A LESSOH IN LACROSSE. 

Bv K. T. Sachs, Hon. Sec. South of England Lacrosse Association, President Middlesex Lacrosse Club, etc. 


E nglish boys already have so many 
games provided for them wherewith to 
--amuse themselves on half-holidays, and 
•other occasions of leisure, and also, by keep¬ 
ing their bodies healthy and strong with in¬ 
telligent exercise, invigorate their minds 
Tor the better reception of studies, that it is 
not surprising that Lacrosse, beautiful 
. ^me though it be, should take a long time 
■ in finding its way into schools. By degrees, 
•however, it is doing so, and so, in time, it 
will start in the race for popular favour on 
more equal terms than hitherto, with 
cricket, football, and hockey, all of which 
belong as much to the course of education 
in vogue at all large schools as do the 
three “r s,” as they are called, viz., read¬ 
ing ’riting, and ’rithinetic. There is of 
•course the draw-back with lacrosse, that 
-every player must be equipped with a crosse 
b^ore lie can play. The case is similar 
with hockey, though a hockey-stick is very 
much cheaper than a crosse. But, once a 
player has a really good “ stick ” (as players 
preier calling the crosse), he should have no 
need for another. I say tliat he should 
have no need advisedly, for 1 have had a 
crosse in hard wear for three consecutive 
seasons, and many other players of my 
■ acquaintance have preserved a favourite 
stick ” for a similar length of time, whilst 
submitting it all the time to rough usage. 
The better a player plays the longer his 
•crosse will last, as he never runs it hard 
into the ground w-lien picking up, as duffers 
are continually doing, nor does he allow an 
opponent to strike it very often—not that a 
crosse should break, how-ever hard it may 
be struck by another. The netting w-ill of 
course give way to hard throw-.s, or perish 
with time; but in this connection the 
‘‘stitch in time” (w-ith a little clock-gut 
for thread) is of the meatest value. 

There is a tribe of boy, bearinf^ no out¬ 
ward physical indirn.tion of his difference 
from other boys, which is singularly unfor¬ 
tunate with its goods and chattels. This 
hoy is always out at the knees ; the peak of 
his cap never keeps in its proper place for 
■more than three days together, but either 
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hangs by a corner or disappears altogether, 
whilst he wears three pairs of boots to one 
of any one else. Everybody know-s him, 
and he is just the one, on becoming a 
lacrosse player, to break tw-o crosses the 
first day he plays, and, for the remainder 
of his life never own one that has not at 
least one hole in the netting lar^ enough 
for the ball to go through, and situatm 
exactly where the ball always comes. A 
wrought-iron crosse would be of no use to 
that kind of boy: he w ould break it some¬ 
how, in a way tliat no one had ever thought 
of or heard ot liefore. 

For the ordinary boy the crosse should 
be of hickory. Very tempting looking 
crosses are every now and then offered for 
sale made of other woods, but hickory is 
the only one that is suitable. Thousands 
of crosses are sent from Canada to the 
United Kingdom every year, and the proper 
price to p^ is seven-and-six, no more and 
no less. To the finished player, quite as 
much as to the beginner, it is absolutely 
necessary to have a perfect crosse. As 
many carious illustrations of the article are 
about, I give the delineation of a correct 
“ stick.” 

Such can be bought in every lar^m tow-n 
(being an athletic centre) in England, at the 
price above mentioned. There are two 
“ brands ” of crosse, each of which is as 
good as the other. The one is know-n as 
the “ Peter,” and the other as the “ Deer- 
house,” these being the names of the 
Canadian and Indians manufacturing them. 
The “Peter” is better finished and is 
stamped “ Peter Teronihoton ” on the wood, 
inside the back. 

As regards the hall, great care must be 
taken to secure the correct thing made 
either by Chas. Macintosh and Co., Manches¬ 
ter, or 'P. H. Ayres, London. These w-ill not 
get hard and, so, dangerous. On the other 
hand, a very soft ball is not good, as it takes 
a spin too easily, and so becomes difficult 
to catch, as it instantly screw-s off the crosse 
on touching the netting. The regulation 
ball is made to meet botn cases. 

Now for the proper way to practise. 


Give a dozen boys crosses and a ball or two 
E 
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Fig. I.—The Orotse. 

A. The Bntt B. The Angle. C. The Back, 
n. The Shoulder. r. The Bend, 
p. The Tip. a. The Leading-String. 

and they will not be long learning to throw 



to each other and catch, but it is almost 
certain that they will not do so in the proper 
way unless they have some one to show 
them how. Leavin*^ out of the question, 
for the time being, tlie little pats and tips 
which are often necessary in the course of a 
match, it is a maxim that all throws should 



Rg;. 2.—The Crosse at Rest- 


be made off the stick." That means that 
the ball, on the act of being throwm, should 
lie against the Back, the impetus of the 
throw' cau.sing it to run along tne wood and 
leave the ci’osse at the Shoulder, where the 
Bend begiiw. It does not matter whether 
the throw l>e hard or gentle, overhand or 
underhand, to take a goal at short range or 
to send the ball a hundred yanis down the 
field, the rule is the same, for it i.s only by 
adhering to it that absolute accuracy, tho 
soul of tlie game, can attained. 

In the first instance, the player should 
habituate iumself, from tlie very commence¬ 
ment, to hold the crosse in sucli a way that 
the ball must lie against the wood, as in 
illustration. He should do this whether 
the ball be upon the crosse or not, so that 
it becomes unnatural to him to hold the 
crosse in any other way. If one w atches 
a nuinlier of players standing at rest w'ith 
sticks in hand, one can at once select the 
expert.s from the novices, as the latter will 
be holding their cr€)sses i^erfectly fiat. The 
result of this fault is felt in Ixilh throw ing 
and catcliiug. In catching it is certain that 
nearly' every hard throw' will be missed. 
The ball striking the netting any distance 
away from the Back, has tlie effect of twist¬ 
ing the crosse slightly in the hand, the re¬ 
sult l>eiiig that the ball glances off. If the 
crosse he held with a slight bias, causing 
the Ti[» to Ije raised, the deflection of the 
hall will be tow'ards the w'ood, past which 
it cannot go, and it consequently does not 
fall to the ground. Supposing a* crosse to 
be lying ujion the ground (it never should 
lie there, by the w’ay), the player picking it 
up siKiuld at once turn it in his hand (turn 
the crosse and not the wrist), which must be 
in its natural position, and not raise it in 
the position in which it is lying. 

All til is must seem childishly simple, but 
hundreds of players have been sadly worried 
at the outset of their career through not 
know-ing the little secret here explained. 

{To be eontimied.} 
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THE SOT’S OWE FOBTABLE BOOHCASE. 


T ake three pieces of board of equal 
length ana width for your shelves— 
any length or width will do, and wood. 
For example, let us take three pieces of 
well-planed deal, a yard long and five inches 
wide. 

For the uprights take five battens, say a 
yard long, an inch thick, and an inch w'i'de. 
Let them be well planed, and quite smooth, 
and in this instance let them be of deaL 
Now cut five notches in one of your 
shelves of this shape, in this {msition : 



That is to say, two an inch wide and an 
inch deep at each .end, and one inch wide | 
and an inch deep in the centre. The ! 
notches are made by' cutting two sides with 1 
a saw and chiselling out the third, or chip- | 
ping it out with a pocket-knife—or, indeed, 
they can be done entirely with a knife. 

In doing it either way, be careful that the 
size is correct, and tjie sides smooth and 
vertical. 

You now want fifteen two-inch screws of 
three-sixteenths in diameter. 

One of your battens is to go at the back 
to steady yonr shelves, the other four are 
to go at the ends as uprights. 

Mark on one of your battens the dis¬ 
tances at which you wish the shelves to 
come. As you have a ^ard to deal w ith, 
say tlie first comes at six inches from the 
top, the second ten inches from that, the 
thud twelve inches from that, and conse¬ 
quently eight inches from the Iwttom. In 
the centre line of your batten bore with a 
gimlet carefully and tnily at right angles 
to the surface a hole just laige enough for 
the screw to slip through up to its head. 

I^y that batten on each of the four 


others in turn, and bore all the holes at the 
same intervals. If at any time you wish to 
alter the intervals you nave only to bore 
fresh holes ; but always have all five sticks 
together when you here them, and measure - 
one from the other. In this way only can n 
you get your shelves to stand fair and> 
square. 

When you have all your holes bored,.. 



give everything a final smooth down, and 
proceed to put things together. Screw up* 
one end first, then screw up the other, and 
then fit in the back piece to prevent the 
shelves from collapsing. Plain deal never - 
looks well of itself. It should be varnished, 
or stained walnut and varnished, or else • 
blacked. For black, mi.v together vege¬ 
table black and gold-size till the mixture is . 
thick as cream. Half a pint of gold-size • 
w’ill suffice for the shelves w'e have de¬ 
scribed, and the bag of black yon get from < 
the oilshop is enough to blacken a whole • 
library. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT HEALTH AND ATHLETICS. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

Author of Uealth upon Wheeh” ''Rota Vitoe’* "The People's ABC Guide to fJeallh," etc., etc, 

PART II. 


I N' the remarks w'hich follow I wish you to I 
l>elieve yourselves going in for training. 
Remember that no hoy can safely under¬ 
take a course of athletic exercises till he 
has first and foremost pre|>ared the body | 
for so doing, else he will go to the wall. 
There is no secret about training, it is all a . 
matter of common sense ; hut for a boy w ho 
does not enjoy robust health to jump up 
from his desk and Vegin at once serious 
work W'ith dumb-1)el]s, chest-expanders, 
clubs, or even a cycle, would be very in¬ 
jurious indeed. | 

As regards food. Fortunately, perhaps, ! 
for you, others have the preparing of it, so 
that you have really little option as to its 
kind. Still there are a few tilings you must 1 
bear in mind if you mean to train at all. | 
Breakfast, then, should not betaken imme- ' 
diately after you come downstairs. Out of | 
doors with you, and take a (piartor of an j 
hour’.s walk, or do a bit of gardening for | 
the same time, or longer if you can afford it. 
Or take to mechanics of some sort., and do 
half an hour’s good w'ork before you wash 
your hands for breakfast. Do not touch 
tea or coffee or cocoa till you have first and 
foremost laid in a solid foundation, and do 
not take much fluid food then. Milk is far 
better for getting up muscle than anything ! 
else. Porridge made of medium oatmeal, | 


not fine nor round, is excellent food, but it 
must be thick, and not too long boiled. !{< 
boiled for half an hour it is only fit to use • 
as iMwte to paiier walls. 

Eat slow'ly, the first part of digestion, 
takes place m the mouth. If you bolt your 
food you will never get into any kind of 
training. 

For dinner do not have soup, let your 
food he all as solid as possible, that is one 
of the secrets of success. Take time to eat, 
use vegetables in moderation, bread in 
abundance, only a modicum of salt, a very 
little pepi>er and mustard, and no other 
condiment or sauce of any kind. Wine or 
beer of any sort is poison to a ^y. Pud-. 
dings and ifruit are good, and so is cheese in - 
moderation. You cannot go w'rong if you 
follow this advice. 

Do not jump up immediately after you 
have done a meal. At all events, a little 
rest should be taken, only it may be best 
taken moving about out of doors. Never 
eat between meals. Get your meals as 
regularly as possible. Do not take late 
suppers, but if you have had an early one, 
and feel a little “ peckish ” before gomg to. 
bed, a lunch biscmit w’ith a little butter and 
half a tumbler of milk will do good rather- 
than harm. 

Do not take tea at all in the afternoon^. 
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unless it be a meal. If it is, bread-and- 
butter is what you ou^ht to eat with it 
Not meat, or the tea will form a tannate, 
And you may as well eat a bit of old shoe- 
leather. 

Fish is an excellent change, but you need 
more of it than you do of meat to get the 
same good out oi the meal. 

Change of diet is most essential to ^th 
old boys and young, but it is too little 
thought about. 

A word about the bath. Ablution of the 
'whole body is most essential to health and 
lightsomeness. A man or boy whose skin is 


not in good working order cannot be said 
to live, be only exists. Nor can his blood 
be pure, for the skin has to cariy oft' from 
the body a vast amount of impurity which, 
if retained, dulls the mind, blunts the 
faculties, throws exrra strain on the liver, 
and creates all kinds of mischief. There¬ 
fore I advise you to tub every morning. 
You do not require to remain more than a 
minute in the bath, but you must have a 
good big sponge, sluisli the head and face 
Wore you go in, then the legs, standing, 
then sit down and slubh the whole body 
from each shoulder. Now jump up, and dry 


with one towel and rub down with another. 
Do not make more splash than you can 
help, so as to give the servant trouble. 

Well, after a bath like this you are set up 
for the day. No fear of catching cold after 
that. As to sea-bathing, this is invaluable 
every year if you can get it. 

But this cold morning bath is the real 
tonic. I would not miss mine for anything. 
I would rather want my breakfast. But you 
won’t catch me doing either if I can help iU 
In my next article I will finish with the 
golden rule of health, and go on to boys’ 
complaints. 

(To be continued.) 


LAYS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 

(SECOND SERIES.) 

III.— The Ventriloquist. 


I OFTEN gently chuckle when I think upon the fads 

That marked out “ Sandy ” Morton from the “ common herd ’ 
of lads; 

He was so very whimsical, and ever tried to shine 
In things a little different from the ordinary line. 

There isn’t time to tell you all his fanciful ideas, 

But jugglery was one of them: he laughed at any fears 
As he sent his knives and plates around with new and then a 
smash. 

Till his eftbrts were rewarded by a very ugly gash. 

This led his thoughts to conjuring, at which he didn’t fail ; 
However, even sleight of hand was getting rather stale, 

When he chanced to come across a book which guaranteed to 
teach 

The mysteries and marvels of ventriloquistic speech!*' 

You never saw a fellow more absorbed than he became, 

He studied the directions vrith an eye to future fame. 

And talked away most learnedly of gutturals and groans, 

Or turned a little purple as he practised certain tones. 

While this fever was upon him Sandy kept himself aloof 
From “ vulgar sports,” and burned to put his powers to the proof. 
Till, waxing over confident, the simple-minded ass. 

Resolved to try a beautiful experiment in class. 

Now it’s right to say about the scene to which I must allude, 
Our philosopher was not a boy who studied to be rude. 

It was scientific ardour that had claimed him for its prize, 

And shed around the notion quite a glamour in his eyes. 


Behold us meekly seated with some Virgil to construe, 

The master, Mr. Peterson, magnificent to view, 

When—a sort of hideous cackle came from Sandy as he sat, 

It was the hapless Morton, there was no mistaking that! 

For a moment Mr. Peterson was petrified a bit. 

And seemed to half expect the noise the prelude to a fit. 

But, as the culprit only turned a sort of poppy red. 

He rose up in his majesty, and this is what he said: 

** There is something that’s appalling in this singular event, 

It may be sudden lunacy, I must know what it meant; 

A boy to act in such a way—I can’t believe it true ! 
Particularly, Morton, as it happens to be you.” 

Poor fellow! how he stammered (the ventriloquist I mean). 

How he wished he could evaxwrate and vanish from the scene, 
For his failure was so patent that he felt himself a fool 
While explaining his endeavour to “ventriloquise” in school. 

It was funny, this confession, but we bottled up our mirtli. 

And a faint attempt at tittering was stifled in its birth, 

Mr. P. began to speak again, our thoughts we feared to show; 
(We called him “ Pete ” in private, but in public—oh dear no !) 

“ Your zeal for knowledge that is sound is worthy of applause; 
But then you can’t object to be a martyr to its cause 
If in such an awful manner it leads you to oftend; 

—Five hundred lines of Virgil you must write for me, my friend.” 

FRED ED.MONDS. 


OITB BRITISH STARFISH. 

By Theodore Wood, f.e.s.. 


T here are not many of us who know very 
much about Starfish. All, it is true, 
who have ever spent a week by the margin 
of the salt sea waves must be more or less 
familiar with the pink, five-pointed, and 
generally rather flabby creatures which 
every tide throws up on tlie shore, and 
which may Mmetimes be found still alive 
and healthy in the pools among the rocks. 


Author of BrUieh JeUy~Fiah” etc., etc. 

But to pretend to a knowledge of starfish 
merely on the strength of an acquaintance 
with these is very much like claiming to 
understand birds just because one has occa¬ 
sionally watched the doings of the London 
sparrows. There are starfish and starfish, 
and our five-pointed little friend is quite 
one of the commoners, the tioAXof of his 
race. 


Before talking about individual species, 
however, let us discuss for awhile the pecu¬ 
liarities of starfish as a class, for in many fea¬ 
tures, of course, both of structure and habit, 
they are all very much alike. And some of 
the^ points are very curious indeed. Who, 
for instance, would give a starfish credit for 
cleverness ? Yet in its own quiet line it is 
a very clever creature indeed, and can per- 
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form varioimacts which one would deem far 
beyond its limited capabilities. It is an 
atfilete in a small way, for instance, and is 
a very fair pedestrian in spite of the fact 
that Nature has omitteil to provide it with 
limbs. It acts as a sort of guardian an^el 
to varioiLs fish, and freiiuently, by removmg 
temptation from their path, saves them from 
an untimely decea.se and a living sepulchre. 
It can produce new rays, and even the best 
part of a ne\y Inxly, just as often as it may 
happen to require them. And, greatest 
feat of all, it can eat oysters ! 

There Ls a story of a man who possessed 
a remarkably clever dog—a very clever dog 
indeed it was—and who used to recount 
tales of its marvellous sagacity for the 
benefit of an admiring circle of acquaint¬ 
ances. After a while, however, these stories 
.suddenly ceased, and a friend who inquired 
the reason W'as told that the deeds of the 
intellectual animal, although not a bit 
exaggerated, sir,” had gained for its owner 
the reputation of a modem Munchausen. 
^‘So,” said he, “for the future I mean to 
keep them to myself.” 

I sympathise with that man, for when 
writing about .such beings as starfishes one 
does so in fear and trembling, feeling that 
•one may be accused of invention and ex¬ 
aggeration, and all sorts of dreadful things, 
by the more .sceptical section of one’s 
r^ers. And the doings of these creatures 
are certainly very remarkable—so remark¬ 
able, indeed, that one may almost be par¬ 
don^ for a little disbelief at first, especially 
when it comes to eating oysters ! 

Here is an animal without any limljs, and 
with only a comparatively small mouth, 
longing to devour another animal which is 
securely shut up in a tightly-fitting shell. 
How is the deea to be done ? The starfish 
cannot .swallow the oryster whole ; that is 
e>ident enough. Neither can it force its 
valves apart. What plan, then, it to 
pursue ? 

Well, as I have remarked before, the 
starfish is a clever creature, and soon finds 
ite way out of a difficulty. In order to 
digest food, as it very soon sees, tliat food 
must be brought in contact with tlie interior 
of its stomal, and there retained as long 
•as may be necessary. Now this may be 
done in two ways. Either the said food 
can be swallow'ed and passed into the 
stomach—and this is the plan which most 
of us pursue—or else the stomach can be 
passed out of the mouth and wrapped round 
the food. The latter course is that w'hich 
meets with the approbation of the starfish. 
The oyster, if it be an oyster of decent 
growth, is much too big to enter its 
mouth; the only thing for it, therefore, is 
to follow the alternative line of action, and 
to wrap its stomach around the oyster. 

No sooner settled than done. The 
hunCTy starfish creeps up to the doomed 
bivfldve and enfolds him in a fond embrace, 
^ways so contriving that its mouth lies 
just over the junction of his shell. Then 
It pours out a few drops of a liquid which 
offends the fastidious senses of the oyster, 
and the aggrieved mollusc at once opens its 
shells a little way in order to get rid of the 
nauseous injection. This is just what the 
•starfish has been expecting, and it seizes 
the opportunity, turns out its stomach 
through its mouth, pushes it between the 
•open shells, and wraps it round the body of 
their hapless owner. The oyster bows to 
Fate and struggles no more, the starfish 
digests its meal at its leisure, and, when 
tts repast is c^uite completed, swallows its 
stomach again and goes off to look for 
•another victim. 

This reads venr much like a piece of 
wild romance, I Know. But it is nothing 
®ore than an observed and autlienticatea 
fact, and, after all, is not nearly so mar- 
'vellouH as the behaviour of an erratic 


creature called the sea cucumber, which, 
whenever it has a slight bilious attack, 
spits out its stomach altogether, and .sets to 
work to grow another ! 

{To be continued.') 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


CANVAS CANOE. 

J. O. C. (Belfast) writes: “ Last spring three of my 
friends and I each started to make a canvas canoe 
according to the directions given in the B. O. F. 
When we l)egan people thought we were wasting our 
time; but the canoes turned out a complete success. 
My mother was a little nervous at first; but, after 
my father had l>een the first to get into it and pro¬ 
nounced it quite safe, she was reassured. One of 
my friends, who used his at the seaside, found it 
well to nail a piece of board on the front of the well, 
so as to prevent the wavelets that came over the 
bow from pouring into the well." 


OUE BOYS AND THEIE 8ISTEE8. 

Under date of April 80th a correspondent writes: 
“I venture to remonstrate with the dreadful sug¬ 
gestion which you have made in this monUTs 
'Doings/ to the effect that boys should share 
their various animals with their sisters, instead 
of leaving them to the care of servants when they 
are away at school. Mercifully, in our family 
we are three sisters; but surely, when we have to 
be St matins most mornings through the year 
at 8.30, and have various other occupations to be 
attend^ to through the day, part of the care of two 
cages of mice, one rat, one bnlldnch (and often 
more), one cage of doves, large aviary (in the gar¬ 
den), three bantams, two atjuariiints of Ashes, one 
dog, one cat, and very often newts, liranU, salaman¬ 
ders, chameleons, toiloises, and even at one time a 
hedgehog, surely part of the care of these animals 
during Me term when the l>oys are away may rest 
upon the servants. And if these animals are to be 
ghared with us, it only means that we must also give 
half the money towards them, make half their cages, 
and share half the responsibility too. And as we 
have four brotliera, and all have different tastes 
about animals, we shall be utterly ovei whelmed if 
they take up your suggestion, and offer to share their 
creatures with us. I did go in once for bringing up 
two puppies witli a baby’s bottle, and they th^ve 
pretty well; but when I got to love them, and they 
to love me, they were given away, because they were 
not mine sJtogether." 


BIDDrS VISIT TO THE SCHOOL. 

A TBUB STORY. 

Cluck, cluck, duck ! Clnckety, elah, clah !" and 
all the children turned their heads suddenly towards 
the third window opening on the big meadow Just 
back of the school-house. There was in that window 
a broken pane of glass—whicii noliody had broken ! 
Nearly every boy In the school knew the window 
and the smiling face of the great meadow liehiud it, 
with its waving grass and purling brook, where tad¬ 
poles were caught at recess and noon: for this win¬ 
dow was near the bad boys’ corner, where, in sight 
of all the bright, fun-inspiring out of doors, the bad 
boys of the school (and there were not many who 
did not deserve the name)had to "stand up" and 
learn neglected lessons. 

" Cluck, cluck, cluck ! Cluckety, elah. clah!" 
Tommy Smith, who was at the moment duing pen¬ 
ance in the comer, ffrst smiled through his tears, and 
then laughed right out. All the chudren looked up 
and saw—what? Squire Smith's big black heii 
standing in the broken pane, her ouuning head on 
one side, inspecting the school ! The children 
langhed U)en, and the teacher laughed too, but pre¬ 
sently made a sign for silence. The big bl»ck hen— 
whose name was Biddy—turned her head un the 
other side, again inspected the smiling faces of the 
schcKtl, wink^ her funny little eyes, gave a reassured 
cluck, And hopped iuto the aisle. Tommy Smith 
had to bite his tougue to keep from shouting 
"Shoo!’’ 

At the end, and extending from side to side of the 
schoolroom, was the teacher's platform lined with 
blackboards and maps; and, in order that the 
smaller children might with ease reach the black¬ 
board in doing "’xainples,” or the map in pointin’ 
out." a deal box was placra there for them to mount 
upon. The open end of this box faced the school. 

On to the platform hoppe<l Biddy with another 
cluck, looked about cautiously, examined the box 
with a critical eye, and, ap^ently satisAed with its 
appearance, entered it. Tommy Smith had his 
mouth open and his head thrown back for a hearty 
laugh; but the teacher’s glance was too much for 
him, and he shut it again suddenly. 

Then a funny thing happened. Old Biddy squatted 
in the box for about a minute. It seemed an age to 
the ex|)ectant children. Presently she gave s self- 
satisAed little cackle and came out. Every child in 
the school was on tiptoe. There, in file bottom of 
the box, lay a wkUe eyg ! 


Tommy Smith wont wild with delight. The 
teacher's warning look had no more effect upon him 
than upon the Idg bell at call time. He threw his 
curly head back, ami fairly roared. The t-eacber 
smiled to see Tominy'H wide mouth, the chilUivii 
laughed to see the teacher smile, and for a few 
momenta there was enough noise in that schoolroom 
to ^care all the hens in the village. At least, so 
thought Biddy, for she waddled quickly down the 
aisle, Aew hurriedly upon tlie winUow-aiU, and dis¬ 
appeared tlirough the broken pane. 

The teacher had a fresh egg fur his supper that 
evening; bat Biddy never visTl^ the school agaiu. 

RKV. J. B. HUTCHINSON. 

Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(TENTH SERIES.) 


Writing Oompetition. 

{Continued from page 587.) 

ERNSST Marlbr Troake, 48, Foiw Street, Kiugs- 
bridge. South Devon. 

Alfred Herbert cook, 10, St. Domingo Grove, 
Kverton, Liverpool. 

Henry Brabazon, 11 , Queen Street. Waterford. 

ARTHUR Ldrton Bukkb, 38, Boulevord de Caud^. 
ran, Bordeaux. 

.S. J. Hancock, 49, Campbell Road, Seven Sisters 
Road, London, N. 

WiLUAM Meyrzck Rudok, 24, Aden Grove, Green 
Lanes. 

John Charles March ah, 28, Linton Street, New 
North Road, Islington. 

W. M. Bradley, 2, The Firs, Lower Sydenham, Kent. 

JAMF.S Townley, 311, .North Road, Preston. 

Thomas Knight, Canal Wharf, Newbury, Berks. 

Harold Lewis Holland Millard, St. Catherine's 
Vicarage, Higher Traninere, Birkenhead. 

Ernest Matthews, 9, Frederick Street, Amerslmni 
Vale, New Cross. 

William John Lowk, care of Mrs. Westwood, High 
Street, Newport, Salop. 

Charles Horace Cave, 12, Albion Place, North¬ 
ampton. 

John Pallister, Coach Road, Wrekenton, near 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

George Belcher, 7, Midland Road, Gloucester. 

JosiAH William Westlake, 83, Copenhagen Road, 
New Bromptou, Kent. 

Henry D. Littlejohn, 8 , Bams Crescent, Ayr. 

Muriel Mary Lack, 7. Park Rood, St. Leonards- 
nii-Sea. 

James Hkryky Rutherford, 16, Gladstone Ter¬ 
race, Edinburgh. 

Marshall Anderson, Elmbank, Dollar, K.B. 

F. M. S. Blight, FdYring Viearage, Worthing. 

Thomas Graham Gordon Tillby, 46, The Grove, 
Hammersmith, w. 

Arthur Newport, 22, Strahan Road, Grove Road, 
Bow, E. 

Frederick Beauchamp Wells, S, Springffeld Road, 
Gotham, Bi istoL 

David James, Jeesieville, Pollokshlelds, Glasgow. 

Sam Hardman, 17, Alexandra Grove, Plymouth 
Grove, Maucheater. 

Geobob Lkbman, 16, Lower Lawn Road, Hampstead, 
N.W. 

Francis John Lambert, 213, Dalston Lane, Hack¬ 
ney. 

Harold V. Green, 9, Brockley Road, 8.S. 

Otto Sghuette, Salomonstraaae 22, Leipzig, Ger¬ 
many. 

Joseph Ernest .Mallin, 3l, Lyal Road, North Bow, 
K. 

Charles Jeffery, 3. Chichester Terrace, Kilbuni. 

John Howard Jeffs, 22, Leinster Road, Rathuilnes, 
Dublin. 

William Price Sutton Jonbs, Llanmiloe, St. Clears, 
Carmarthenshire. 

Samson Thomas Bellett, 7, Finsbury Circos, 
London. 

ARTHUR Edward Mascall, l, Belmont Villas, 
Nightingale Vale, Woolwich. 

Gordon Chapun, Harry okmsby Bbdoer, John 
Hereward Gray, High School, Liverpool Ter¬ 
race, Worthing. 

Albert Speller, 11, Canterbury Road, Ball’s Pom 
Road, Kingaland, N. 

F. W. Jankowsky, 18, Clifton Terrace, Mauor Pai k. 
East Finchley. 

Alfred Charles Couve.s, William Charles Price, 
William John Whitpord, James Charles 
Lindsey, James Frederick Bowles, William 
Frederick Hobson, Robert Moore, Thomas 
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William Bailed, William I>ambkht, George 
Cade, Thomas Notton, Charli;8 Frederick 
Hardy, Chari.es Robert Warminger, James 
STKHHEN Rickman. Oi-roKOK Bates, Thomas 
Bertie close, Dennis Daniel Dacky, Frank 
Francis Turnsidge, Thomas Ward, Leopold 
Uo'ise School, 191, Burtiett Road, K. 

Daniel Montgomerie. 7, Filth Avtuue, Queen’s 
Park, Harrow Road, London, W. 

(Jordon O’Neill. IIC, George Street, Limerick. 

KbWIN Digby, Lindley, Huddersfield. 

CHARLES PETITT, WILLIAM REYNOLDS. ERNEST 

William Brown, Sophia Pell, Compton Kemp, 
Kllkn Smith, Herbert Pktitt, Edward Lewis, 
Regimental School. 3rd Dragoon Guards, Muttra, 
India. 

Percy Horace Golds, High School, Liverpool Ter¬ 
race, Worthing. 

Campbell Harris .Tame.s, Belle Viic House, Gnun- 
pound Rond, CVmiwall. 

THOMAS W’AC.OKTT DUNSCOMHK. Rev. C. J. S. 

Churchill, Tlie SchoolB, Shrewsbury. 

Edward Arthur Etheridge, 2, Eastgule Street, 
Winchester. 

Ernest Kemp Rivers, 6, Chatham Place, Hackney, 

K. 

Thomas Tdllktt, 78, West Street, Eiwt Orinstead, 
Sussex. 

C. E. Sherwood, Railway Station, Henie Bay. Kent. 
John Bennett Carlyon, 30, Upper Clieyne Row, 
Chelsea, s.w. 

WiLPHED ALLEN LACK, 7, Park Road, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

ALFRED William Gosdkn, 3, Spencer Road, New 
Wandsworth. 

,IasKPH Johnston, 1, Oalsayseat Road. Aberdeen. 

Isaac Lees Magson, Whittaker House, Littlelxno’, 
near Manchester. 

ALFRED W. Bdmpls, Heiniiigford, The Avenue, 
Heckeuham, Kent. 

William F. Maclay, ll, May Terrsc'e. Mount 
Florida, Glasgow. 

JAMES B. Sooular, Annfield Lodge, Patrickhill, 
Glasgow. 

Gardiner Dk Courcy Ireland, 9, Lanadowne Road, 
Bedford. 

Herbert John Bowers, 74, Lowfield Street. Dart- 
ford, Kent. 

ARTHUR James Cook, 1, St. John’s Villa, Pellatt 
Grove, Wood Green, N. 

Ernest William Baxter, 7, East Street, Loudon 
Road. Leicester. 

John Downes, Shalstone. Buckingham. Bucks. 

John Fox, The Union House, Swainsthorpe, Nor¬ 
wich. 

Percy Vincent Balch, 337, Oxford Street, London, 
w. 

Oswald Ernest Mktevard, Audnam, Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire. 

Ernest Owen Hines, Laurel Cottage, Croft Street, 
Ipswich. 

Joseph William Hollowell, 76, Banisbury Road, 
Islington. 

W. F. Renton, 28, Victoria Roml, Broomhall Park, 
Sheffield. 

Stephen Augustine Kiuby, Haverthwaite Vicarage, 
Ulverston. 

Mart A. E. Tindall, Whitley Grange, Grenoslde, 
Sheffield. 

John Aubrey Wilson, 18, Swan Street, Bridgetown, 
Barbados, West Indies. 

Robert Morton, ll. South Street, Armadale, by 
Bathgate, Scotland. 

Franqis Lee, 92, Blackfriars Ruud, k.e. 

ARTHUR Frederick Burfoot, 5r», Ellerdale street, 
Lewisham, Loudon. 

EDGAR Pollard, 20, St. Jc»bu sti-eet, Nottingham. 
Edith Clara Bishop, Ivy House, Wellington, 
Somerset. 

Charles Frederick Draper, Noi-man House, 
Meath Road, Bray, cu. Wicklow. 

Hanslip Fu:tchkr, 7, Milner Street, Loudon, N. 
Gilbert John Raynkr, l, Caxton Terrace, Chelms¬ 
ford. 

WaLiAM Harradkn, George Macdonald, Irene 
College, 61, Rocky Lane. Liverpool. 

Basil Gray, 19, Beaumont street, Oxford. 

Ernpj^T Victor Sadler, Priory Villa, Wells, Somer¬ 
set. 

Frederick Wiluam Bkuce, 12, York Place, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Arthur William Freeman, 288, Wheeler street, 
Birmingham. 

Arthur Thomas Gray, 28, Buckingham Road, 
Kingsland, N. 

Edwin William Gilbky, 12, Oak Terrace, Rugby. 
Charles James Mills, 68, Wilson Street, York 
Road, Battersea, s.w. 

Jamms Mills, 18, Peck water Street, Kentish Town. 
{To be coHlimted.) 














J. T. Jkffree.— The view is stated to be taken in 
St*. Lawr(*nce Bay. Cape Breton. It is the scene of 
the wreck of the St. J,awrence, described in “The 
Adventures of an Aide-de-Camp ” in the December 
port for 1884. 

C. L. P. l.To darken furniture beat up an ounce of 
alkanet root in a metal mortar, add an ounce of 
rose pink, and mix in a pint of raw linseed oil. If 
the mixture Is left for a dsy or two the oil will 
assume a rich colour, and can be poured off clear. 
2. The cheapest furniture-reviver is raw linseed-oil 
mixed with half its bulk of lac varnish and the 
same ciuantity of methylated spirit. 

L. McA. (Ea8t»>oume.)-The TTnIversity Boat Race 
was this year so poor an affair from the “ race 
point of view’ that we thought it hardly wortli 
while to occupy space with a detailed description. 


I TULLAMORK - 1. The first-named is an Angora . the 
second—white with black pointo—a Uiro^yan. 

I 2. The “ Practical Rabbit Keeper, ” published by 
I Messrs. Cassell and Co. 

I J. U. Stephens.—A t any bird shop. 

! Eggs.—A bout six months. 

* A. W. Davidson. — Redness of the nose gene^ly 
' arises from indigestion and weakness. Get rid of 
the cause. Take plenty of exercise, and a cold 
bath every morning. 

Rabbit FANriKR.—1. Never handle very young rab¬ 
bits. 2. Keep the rats away by iron-wire fencing. 

Banker (W'iiinipeg).—l. Your writing alone wo^d 
help von very little as regards securing a position 
in a London Bank. 2. We hope shortly to have 
another story by Jules Verne. Mr. Whitechurch 


Tom Tit.—Y our eggs are—(11 Marsh Tit; (2) Green¬ 
finch ; (3) Reed Bunting ; (4) Whitethroat, rather 
faded ; (6) Blackcap ; (6) Yellow Wngtul : (7) Blue 
lit’ (8) Pied Wagtail, jirobably, but may l>e a 
variety of the sparrow ; (9) Whitethroat, nnu.snally 
.small; (10) vvren, ver>' nice variety; (11) Ditto; 
(12) Garden Warbler. 

Swedish Swallow. -The cutting which you »on(j 
emhotlies an old l>elief whicli haa never quite died 
out, but has long since been given up by every¬ 
body with the slightest knowledge of natural liis- 
tor>’ Swnllo'vs leave Sweden in autumn just ns 
they leave England, in order to pass the winter In 
a warmer climate, and the metliod of hibernation 
attributed to them is quite beyond the bounds of 
possibility. 

H Lambert.-I. Yes. 2. A large box, with 
cotton wo(*l-uot wadding. If you can blow the 
egg at the time of taking, so much the better. 

Couples.— Yes, our fifth and sixth volumes may still 
be obtained. They are published at 78. fid. each. 


CLARQUK. 
known 
M OSes. 


— The lin'-s you (luote appear In a well- 
poem by Mrs. Ale.imder on the Death of 


Sadler is dead. 

T. F. H. (Texas.)—1. Two conipetitore may not work 
together on the same object. 2. Y'es. 

PKDAGmiUE (Canaila).—Would depend entirely upon 
how written. 

B F J. H. 1. “The Young Wizard” can only be 
had by purchasing the numbers in which the 
articles appeared. 2! Not his personal debts, but 
the rent if she still lives in the house. 

Curly Fred. -There are shops in Covent Garden 
Market, the City Approach to Loudon Bridge, and 
many other places in London where g(^ld and silver 
fish can be purchased. Refer to our back numbers 
as to how to treat them. 

C Ford. All dogs over six months old pay a "s. fid. 
licence, which runs from January to December. It 
can 1)6 taken out at any time of the year, but no 
reduction is made for any months expired. 

J. H. L.—Edinburgh grants medical degrees for any 
service. It ranks quite as high as Dublin. 

F Burnett.— Feed your rabbits l>etter, and keep 
them more clean as to bedding, and the coats will 
come all right. 


R-JBF.RTIBUS (Edinburgh).—Your drawing shows no 
special ability, even ns a copy ; and your capacity 
for original work may be nil. 

Biukdalk. —Tile egg which yon send is that of the 
common Tern, or Sea Swallow. 

D. B. and McH.— Your egg was a good deal broken 
in transit, but there is no doubt that it originally 
belonged to a yellow-hammer. 

3^1 L —1 Tw o jiarts of canary-seed and one of sum¬ 
mer rape. 2. Use a glass fountain, and change the 
water every morning. 


Dick Whittington. - Breed now. No, the bald 
spots will not matter. Rub with a little vaseline. 

F. Hawk. —We do not answer by post. No, any 
warm box will do. 

PiGF.oN Fancier. -Get Wright’s “Pigeon Keeper.’' 
price 3s. 6d. You seem alt at sea. 

DovECOT.-l. Yes. give green food. 2. 
in all weather? ’They must liave a sheltered cot. 
3. Yes. 4. Any kind of small wholesome grains, 
bread-crumbs, etc. 


water every ^ w > Alfrki. BklTS.-We could not advise unless you 

;. GKRRI8H. 1. A l>ook on iiarrots is published by . ^ ^ ^ jyej You are giving the parni- 

-- Fissssf .m.rppt r.ondoii. nueet too fattening fmxi. Mix the sop with a little 

stewed apple, and give fresh, and fresii every day. 
Asthma—as it is calletl—is dangerous. 


i. GRRRI8H. 1. A oooh. on lo 

Messrs. Dean and Sou. Fleet Street, London. 
2. We could not tell without knowing the cause. 


Paladin.- -1. Give the parrot no meat or bones to 
pick. 2. Pushed by the locomotive behind. 3. M e 
do not know. 

F M TURNER.— 1. No ; but rabbits must have green 
’food as well as oats, etc. 2. You can biy guinea- 
pigs through the columns of the “ Exchange and 
Mart," from ninepeiice to two shillings each. 1 he 
rough-coated are the deariist. 

J. BibbY.-To find the tonnage of a model yacht 
mcaanre in inches her greatest w idth and length 
on the water-line. Then add the length to the 
width, square the sum, and multiply it by tlie 
width, and divide the product by 1730. 

R Miles —I)urab-l>ella can be bought of all athletic 
outfitters, and of not a few Ironmoiigers. Any 
cricket outfitter can get them for you. 

Athlete. —It is not advisable to leani to play a 
wind instrument when you are in training for ath¬ 
letic sports; but th’-rc is no reason why you should 
not do so afterwards. If you have weak lungs yriu 
should neither play the comet nor enter Into 
athletic competitions until you have had doctor s 
advice. 


Medicine. -It depends on what degiee you wish to 
take. Apply to the Registrar, enclosing sUmped 
addressed envelope, and you will receive papers 
and all information. 

Plato —1. Your dog has canker. Wash gently out 
each morning and evening with warm water, then 
drop in a tenspoonful of a lotion containing four 
grains of sulphate of riuc to the ounce. Dry ven 
gently with a soft rag. Give mashed greens in the 
food, and castor-oil once a week. 2. Glue the eggs- 
in the box. 

M. O. R. - Marketing on Sunday was forbidden in 
the laws of Athelstan ; and as early as the seventh 
, centurv, in the laws of King Ina of >Je88«’X. it w^as 

! ordered that, if a slave worked on Sunday by hia 

lonl 8 command, he w as to be set free, and the lord 
I fined thirty scillingas. 

H STKEL.-Oet a Beatrice paraffin-stove; and. if it 
is too large, take it as your model It wsts four 
shillings and sixpence, and lielng very flra and 
solid, may just suit your boat. The charcoal 
I would be useless. 
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>11 ffAlt. OF THE LINE. 

^ CAPTUKED I.JUNM 
MOCCXCIV^^^ 


FOR ENGLAND, HOME, 
AND BEAUTY. 

A TALE OF THE NAVY NINETY YEAKS 
AGO. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., k.x. 

CHAPTER XII.—THE “GLORIOUS FIRST OF 
JUNE” — INCIDENTS OF THE ACTION : 
THEIR HUMOUR AND PATHOS. 

I T has always been my impression that 
greater gallantry 7nai/ be, and per¬ 
haps must be, shown by the commander- 


He danced in front of an officer.' 
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in-chief of a fleet in a naval action than 
by the generalissimo of a fighting army. 
I naturally favour my own service, it 
may be said ; but looK, lads, at plain 
facts. The general during an engage¬ 
ment is really in the rear; to him the 
fight is but as a game of chess, and so 
far as danger is concerned he takes a 
back seat. 

On the other hand the admiral of a 
fleet is, or used to be, on the quarter¬ 
deck or poop of his own ship, and that 
ship usually the biggest and the best of 
the lot, while the eyes of the whole 
fleet w'ere on it. The Admiral was the 
centre around which the whole dae or 
battle rolled; great thiri^^s were ex¬ 
pected of him; no must not only give 
i'rders, but hii^self lead the way. He 
nrc.:t r. genius in tact and skill, and 
a giant in prowess. He must be a 
hero. 

Black Dick, as soon as our ships 
started, bearing down upon the enemy, 
under r cloud of canvas, heaved a sigh 
of relief. The time he had so longed 
for had come at last. His face was 
quiet but stern, and more than once 
his lips were seen to move as if in 
prayer. 

But it is only fair to say that every 
soul in that splendid fleet of the wooden 
walls of England was animated with 
the desire to be at the French; every 
heart was a heart of oak beating with 
joy— 

" The stern joy that warriora feel 
In foeiuen worthy of their steel.’* 

On the Blazer, as elsewhere, there 
wtis the stillness that ever precedes a 
great battle, the dread calm oefore the 
thunderstorm. 

It was then that Captain Dawkins 
noticed Dick Trelawney on deck, and 
beckoned to him. 

“Mr. Trelawney,” he said, “I do not 
forget your escapade during our last 
little engagement. You are only a 
child, I would not have you expose 
yourself.” 

“No, sir,” replied Dick, boldly. “I 
am a man, because I feel a man. Ex¬ 
pose myself, sir ! Why, sir, would you 
have me hide 1 What would the Colonel, 
my father, say ? ” 

The Captain smiled in spite of him¬ 
self ; and yet it is from boys such as 
Dick that future heroes are evolved. 

It was strange at such a time as this 
to hear the voice of song in the ship, 
while the men, stripped to the waist, 
stood silent by their guns, or moved 
aside but for a moment as boys scat¬ 
tered sawdust on the deck that so soon 
would be slippery enough. Strange 
surely at such a time to listen to some 
one sinking. The music was wafted 
from below, borne aloft from the cock¬ 
pit, but heard distinctly from stem to 
stern in Wld rolling notes that found 
an echo in every neart. For honest 
McNab could no more help singing than 
the birds can. 

** Now’s the day and now’s the hour, 

See the front of battle lower, 

See approach the Gallic power— 

Chains and slaverie. 

“ Wha would be a traitor knave, 

Wha would fill a Howard’s grave, 

Wha frae hame would live a alave, 

Let him turn and flee. " 

Black Dick in the Queen Charlotte 


had issued his orders; he now led the 
way into action. He dashed into the 
French lines between two of their big¬ 
gest and best ships, the broadsides of 
which he received and returned with 
interest. But he did not mean to stay 
and fight them. 

No, Aut C(ts((r aut nullus was his 
motto now, and he went for bigger 
game. His guns were quickly reloaded 
and ready, and as he brought his ship 
up into the wind close astern of the 
Montagne, on which floated the flag of 
the French commander-in-chief, he de- 
!'^3red a broadside with appalling 
effect. 

“ Starboard now ! ” sang out Black 
Dick, to Mr. Bowen, his master, who 
was at the helm. “ Hard a starboard, 
Mr. Bowen ! ” 

“If I starboard,” replied the brave 
fellow, “we shall run into the Jacobin.” 

It should be remarked that this ship 
of the enemy’s lay parallel to the Mon¬ 
tague in the place where Black Dick 
desired to be. 

“ What matters it to you if we do 1 ” 
was the stern reply. 

“ It’s nothing to me, my lord, /don’t 
care a doit.” 

Round rattled the wheel. 

“I’ll lay her close enough,” added 
bold Bowen, as if talking to himself, 
“ to singe your eyelashes, if that’s all.” 

So right in between the two ships 
sailed the Queen Charlotte, yardarm to 
vardarm with the big Montague. She 
had thus two adversaries, for a time at 
least, and beautifully our guns were 
serv^. 

The battle was now general all over 
the lines; the roar of the cannon, inces¬ 
sant, fierce, and terrible, lulling only 
now and again to give the dense white 
smoke time to clear avvay, then break¬ 
ing forth iigain with redoubled fury. 

The carnage on board the enemy’s 
ships was revolting to think of, the 
scupper-holes literally ran blood, red¬ 
dening the water around them, and so 
many were the wounded that hundreds 
of them bled to death for lack of sur¬ 
gical attention. 

The Blazer was splendidly handled, 
though she sutfered severely, and her 
decks around some of the guns were 
like a shambles. 

It is needless to say that the surgeons 
did their duty j they worked with speed, 
but calmly, tourniqueting every bleed¬ 
ing seaman the moment he was brought 
below, and going back immediately to 
the regular work of attending to all in 
their proper turn. 

I must describe here one little epi¬ 
sode of the fight which is worth record¬ 
ing, as showing the spirit of fun and 
humour that existed in the hearts of 
our British tars of these olden times, 
and cropped up as often as not in tlie 
very hour of battle. 

Jack Gregory, of the Blazer, was a 
bit of a wag in his way, somewhat ex- 
citalile too, but dearly beloved by his 
messmates, to any of whom he wiis ever 
willing to do a good turn, or even hand 
his supplies and go without himself. 
The Blazer was hand-to-hand with one 
of the enemy, and death was dealt at 
every broadside. 

“ Hurrah ! ’* cried he ; “ I’m going 
right on board that ’ere frog-eater, to 
shake hands with a Moosoo. Never 


saw ’em so close before. “ Here’s for 
off*.” 

“If ye will be so jolly mad, Jack,” 
sang out a messmate, “have a cutla^ 
with you.” 

“ Cutlass be hanged ! ” said Jack ; 
“I’ll bring you a Froggie’s sword or 
two.” 

He was on board the Frenchman 
almost as soon as he had spoken. 

“Whoa-woop!” he shouted, dancing 
in front of an officer. “ Here^s British 
play.” 

It was a finely-planted left-hander 
J^k gave between the eyes, which laid 
him on his back on the deck. Another 
officer rushing up at the same moment 
received Jack’s right straight on the 
stomach. Before either could recover, 
the English tar had possessed himself 
of both their swords and regained his 
own ship’s deck. 

One other anecdote :— 

“Whatever is that alongside,” said 
Bill Raven of the Brunswick, t# Tim 
Melody, a gun-mate, during a lull in the 
action. 

“ Why,” cried Tim, “ if it ain’t his 
Grace’s cocked-hat blown oflT by these 
beggarly Frenchmen.” 

“8o it is,” said Donald Ogilvie, a 
young Scottish seaman, of a romantic 
turn of mind. 

His Grace referred to was simply an 
effigy of the Duke of Brunswick, wiiich 
did duty as a figure-head. 

“ So it is.” said Donald. “ And shall 
it be said tnat our noble duke remained 
uncovered before the foe. Perish the 
thought ! I will hie me aft and report 
the affair to our gallant skipper in lan¬ 
guage so forcible that he will not refuse 
nis Gnice another cocked-hat, even 
should it be his own.” 

And, indeed, so amused was the cap¬ 
tain at this strange application, that 
one of his own cocked-hats was de¬ 
livered to Ogilvie, who returned tri¬ 
umphant ; and a carpenter’s mate at 
once clambered over the bows and 
nailed the hat on His Grace s wooden 
head, giving it a bit of a rake to one 
si^ just for luck, as he expressed it. 

The Irish soldiers are said to 

*' Move to death witli niiUtaiy glee." 

So do our British sailors, reader, and 
not only the Irish among them, but tlie 
Scotch and English also. 

Probably no ship during this momen¬ 
tous day was l>etter fought than the 
old Marlborough, and few were more 
severely mauled. 

She was in the very hottest part of the 
action, and so exposed that one after 
another of her masts were shot away, 
mizen, main, and fore, while the cap¬ 
tain and one of the lieutenants were 
grievously wounded and borne below. 
With their chief apparently slain, and 
several officers///rrx combat^ with guns 
disabled, with scupper-holes running 
blood, and a chaotic tangle of splintered 
masts and yards, and the wreck of the 
rigging, no wonder the crew was dis¬ 
heartened. 

Should they give in ? Some thought 
so and even Jared to mention the word 
“ surrender.” 

But bold Monckton, who now com¬ 
manded, was equal to the occasion. 

“ Who breathed the word surrender?” 
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he shouted, and high over the thunders 
of war his voice could be heard, “ Never 
in life will I surrender. Nail the 
colours to the mizen stump. Death | 
before surrender! 

A cannon-ball had splintered the hen- . 
coop, and just as the lieutenant uttered j 
the last word, a cock that had flown on j 
top of a half-fallen yard, clapped its i 
wings and crew. | 

“Death before surrender!” This from [ 
the commander. i 

“ Cock-a-doodle doo-oo-oo.” And that ' 
from the cock. 

A laughing, ringing cheer burst from | 
the men, with more right hearty ones to 
keep it whole, and the Marlborough [ 
continued to be fought with might and 
main. i 

So desperate was the action between 
these two line fleets that in little 
more than an hour and a half victory 
was virtually decided in favour of the I 
British. 

This is really putting the matter in 
very mild language, for, to tell the I 
truth, gallantly though the French had I 
fought, they ran away at last. | 

One of our Admiral’s adversaries had i 
soon got sick of his rapid and death¬ 
dealing broadsides, filled and slunk 
away. This was the Jacobin. She fell 
into other hands, however, and was so 
severely mauled that she sank. j 

Though all honour is due to bold 1 
Black Dick, still even at this date I 1 
tiiink it a pity he did not board the | 
Montagne, and carry her by cutlass, j 
That he could have done so is an un- I 
doubted truth, for in less than an hour' 
one hundred of the French admiral’s j 
men lay dead, and over twice that num- | 
ber were wounded. ; 

It then occurred to the Frenchman 
that he had had about enough of it. 
Captain Trowbridge’s words had come 
true, his friends had come closer than 
the enemy relished. So Villaret-Joyeuse, 
with precious little joy left in him, 
crowded sail and drew off*. 

Probably Black Dick and his merry 
men were not sorry to have a breathing 1 
spell. 

Of course the gallant admiral of the 
whipped Montagne had not intended to 
go for good. 

“ Oh, no ! certainly not.” 

He was only letting the curtain fall I 
on the first act. 

The British should not escape him, he i 
told his officers, or what was left of I 
them, that after making a few repairs | 
and clearing decks a bit^ he should re¬ 
turn and complete his victory over the 
perfidious British. 


* Captain Berkeley. 


Strange to say, however, Villaret- 
Joyeuse forgot to return ; and stranger 
still to say, it occurred to all the com¬ 
manders of his fleet to crowd sail and 
follow their leader. When I say all the 
commanders, I mean all who could, for j 
if my memory serves me aright, nine or 
ten of the enemy’s ships fell into Black j 
Dick’s hands, and more would have 
done so had our masts and rigging not 
been so badly damaged. 

There is a very romantic and pretty 
story told in connection with this battle, 
viz., that the crew of the Vengeur, 
though they knew their ship was sink¬ 
ing fast, refused to be rescued and 
made prisoners by British boats, and 
went clown wildly cheering, with their 
colours nailed to the mast. It is a pity 
so romantic a tale should not have oeen 
true; but the facts are, that the crew 
were ready enough to be saved, and 
were rapidly being transferred to our i 
boats when the Vengeur heeled and | 
sank, carrying many poor fellows to ' 
Davy Jones with her, and that the so- j 
called defiant cheers were naught save I 
the despairing cries of the doomed [ 
sailors. More’s the pity. i 

Of the Blazer’s officers, the unlucky [ 
second lieutenant was once more 
wounded, and, remarkably enough, on | 
the same arm; one midshipman was cut | 
in two by a chain-shot; one had a leg | 
shattered, and would never serve again \ \ 
while the same accident befell Lieu- j 
tenant Spencer that occurred to his 
wooden Grace the Duke of Brunswick, 
for Spencer’s hat was carried away by j 
a grape-shot. His head was not in it i 
as luck would have it, but a morsel of 1 
scalp was lifted big enough to deluge 
his face with blood. Peniston Fairfax 
bound it up with his own handkerchief 
on the quarter-deck. 

An accident of a similar nature hap- 1 

E sned to an Irishman, called Pat * 
owrie ; similar, but different. 

Paddy was rolled over by a round | 
shot pretty early in the action. i 

“ Hi, maties ! ” he cried, “ bear me , 
gintly below to the cockpit, for sure j 
it’s killed I am entoirely.” 1 

“Where are you wounded, Patrick!” I 
asked a messmate. 

“ It’s me foot, gossoon ; sure, can’t ' 
you see for yourself! ” 

So Paddy was carried down, and lay | 
moaning and groaning in a comer, half- | 
hidden by smoke, till nis turn came. 

“ Och ! sorra on the day I left me 
home in ould Oireland, on the hills of 
Achlone. What will they say when 
they see me hopping home with only | 
one foot to dig the praties with 1 ” ! 

This was Paddy’s song as he was I 
lifted on to the operating table. | 


The shoe was gone, the stocking-foot 
steeped in gore. 

But it was not Paddy’s gore; not a bit 
of it. One foot was just as good as the 
other. Paddy got another shoe—alas ! 
there were too many shoes in that ter¬ 
rible cockpit that their owners would 
never need again—and went back to 
duty. But the laugh was never let 
down on this son of green Erin as long 
as he remained in the Blazer. 

Towards the close of the action the 
heat in the cockpit was stifling, and the 
smoke almost suffocating. 

“Man !” cried McNab, to his chief; 
“ what a blessing a breath o’ fresh air 
would be. If we could only remove 
that grating now,” he added, looking up. 

At the very moment he spoke the last 
word a shot dropped from overhead 
and shivered the grating to splinters. 

“ Capital! capital! ” said McNab, as 
soon as the wreck was cleared away. 
“ Nobody hurt! Better still. It’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody good ; and 
really. Doctor man, the atmosphere is 
considerably clearer already. A pinch 
o’ snuflf and a good sneeze now would 
just—Ah ! Doctor, there comes more 
work for us.” 

The Scotch doctor grew serious at 
once again, as another bleeding and 
groaning burden was laid upon that 
awful t^le. 

It was not until next day that returns 
from all the ships were got in. 

The carnage nad indeed been fearful, 
but the victory very complete. It was 
afterwards discovered that the French 
loss reached the enormous total, in cap¬ 
tured, killed, and wounded, of well-nigh 
eight thousand. 

Thus ended the battle of the “glorious 
first of June.” The pride of France was 
humbled on the sea, their splendid fleet 
destroyed or scattered, and Britain still 
ruled mistress on the ocean. 

And Blaek Dick’s honour, that some 
had dared cast a slur upon, was sus¬ 
tained ; the clouds that for a time had 
risen on the horizon of his fame were 
swept away, had melted in the blaze of 
victory like mists before the morning 
sun. 

A brave officer was Black Dick. Yes, 
but all renown to those daring lads who 
fought beneath his flag. No wonder 
that when these rough-visaged sailors 
rushed to his quarter-deck to cheer 
and congratulate him, the tears welled 
from his eyes and ran down his fur¬ 
rowed eheeks as he replied, 

“ No, no, my brave hearts, it is / who 
have to thank you. It was you who 
won the battle.’^ 

(To eoniinued.) 


THE TREASUEE OF THE CACIQUE: 

A MEXICAN STORY. 

By Sir Gilbert Campbell, Bart., 

Author of “ Waifs and Strays," “ On a Winter’s Xight," etc., etc 


T hb boys sorrowfully saw the boat con¬ 
taining their trusty friends drift 
down the river without its being in 


CHAPTER XIII.—A SERIOUS CHARGE. 

their power to aid them. They might 
have followed along the bank, but tiiis 
they knew would expose them to the 


tire of their enemies who were lurking 
in ambush upon the opposite side. 

“ Arthur,” said Bod, with emotieiv 
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“ Ffear tliat we have lost both Joe and 
Lopes.” 

‘‘I fear so, too,” returned his brother, 
“ and what is worse, we can do nothing 
to help them.” 

“ We must keep close here till night¬ 
fall,” said Bob, “ and then make our 
way down the river, to see if we can 
pick up some traces of them. Let us 
make up a good tire, so that the villains 
may think we are still here, and so 
relax their watch.” 

“ Half-hung Simon won’t give us 
much trouble I expect,” remarked 
Arthur. “ Where did you hit him 1 ” 

“ Somewhere in the arm, I fancy. I 
aimed higher, but he swung round just 
as I fired, and from the way he dropped 
the machete, I expect I hit him in the 
arm.” 

“Well, we must wait as patiently as 
we can, andj meanwhile, let us see what 
we can do with the poor old man’s bodjr • 
it is a shocking sight as it is,” said 
Arthur. 

They removed the body of Gomez to 
a little room at the side, and covered it 
wdth a sheet. The only thing of value 
that was left was an antique silver 
watch which had somehow escaped the 
notice of the plunderers. This Bob put 
carefully in his pocket for protection, 
but as he did so he fancied that he saw 
a shadow flit by the window; yet though 
he and Arthur searched carefully they 
could find no one. 

Whilst engaged in the search, a 
powerful black hound, which was 
ctmined to a kennel outside, flew at them 
with such ferocity that the chain broke, 
and seizing Arthur by the collar of his 
hunting-shirt, the dog bore him to the 
ground. 

Well was it for the boy that he had a 
brother whose hunter’s experience had 
taught him to be prompt m any emer¬ 
gency. Bob instantly drew his hunt¬ 
ing knife and passed it twice through 
the lirute s boay, who expired in a mo¬ 
ment, covering Arthur with blood and 
spattering the clothes of Bob with 
many a crimson stain. 

Evening liad now closed in, and after 
lighting a fire to deceive their enemies, 
Bob and Arthur mounted their horses, 
and lea<iing the two belonging to Joe 
and Lopes, .set out down the river bank, 
the pack-mule following peacefully in 
the rear. 

For the first mile or two they hardly 
exchanged a word, for the thoughts of 
lx>th were full of those trusty friends, 
who they feared were now lost to them 
for ever. 

At last Bob spoke. 

“Cheer up, Arthur ; sad as it will be 
if poor Joe and Lopes have perished, yet 
we are not so helpless after all, and we 
have the stronger reason to see that jus¬ 
tice overtakes the murderers. Cifuentes 
and Simon shall find that, boys as we 
may be, we can strive to do our duty.” 

“Yes, I know it, I feel it,” returned 
his brother ; “ but you must allow that 
the loss is painful from its extreme sud¬ 
denness ; but hark, what is that behind 
usi Horses’tramp, as I live!” 

“ Can Cifuentes and Simon have dis¬ 
covered us?” cried Bob, unslinging his 
rifle from his back. “ But, no ; listen to 
the jingle of the stirrup irons and steel 
scabbards ; it is a troop of cavalry.” 

“I believe the Mexican soldiers are 


as great thieves as any of the veritable 
gentlemen of the road ; but liere they 
come ; they are Lancers, too. I suppose 
they do not want us.” 

But Arthur was wrong in his con¬ 
jecture, for in an instant the troop sur¬ 
rounded them, whilst the oflicer in com¬ 
mand sternly ordered tliem to halt. 

“ What do you want with us, Sefior 
Lieutenant?” asked Bob, boldly, no¬ 
ticing the rank of the officer in com¬ 
mand. 

“ It is not your place to question, but 
ours,” 'was the cold reply. Whence do 
you come, sellers ? ” 

“From the ferry of the St. Jacinto,” 
answered Bob at once. 

The officer exchanged a look with his 
sergeant. 

‘^This tallies with the information 
that we have received : let the boy 
come forward.” 

A troojier with a Mexican boy be¬ 
hind him rode up and saluted hLs 
officer. 

“ Do you recognise these caballeros ?” 
asked tne lieutenant of the boy. 

“Si sefior,” answered he, “I peeped 
through the window of the ferry-house 
and saw the bigger one ” (pointing to 
Bob) “ takp a watch off the body oi old 
Gomez, and put it in his pocket.” 

“ How came you to be at the ferry ? ” 

“ I was sent by my mother to frike 
Gomez his weekly supply of maize 
flour, but when I saw strange horses 
about I was frightened and hid my¬ 
self.” 

“ You did not see a murder committed 
there ? ” 

“No, Sefior Lieutenant; only the 
robbery.” 

“ What did you do then ? ” 

“As soon as the coast was clear I 
stole away to alarm the village, but, 
meeting you on the road, I reported it 
all to you.” 

“(Caballeros,” said the lieutenant, 
turning to the boys, “ you have heard 
this witness; have you anything to 
say?” 

“ Say to what ? ” asked Arthur. “ Are 
we on our trial ? ” 

“Say to the charge of having mur¬ 
dered and robbed redro Gomez, the 
ferryman of St. Jacinto,” was the reply. 

“ Psha ! ” returned Bob ; “ we know 
well enough who murdered him, but—” 

“ I don’t doubt you in the least,” an¬ 
swered the officer, with a sarcastic 
smile ; “but meanwhile you must con¬ 
sider yourselves our prisoners and come 
with us to the Alcalde.” 

At a secret sign from the officer the 
Lancers had been closing round them, 
and before they could offer the slightest 
resistance they were seized and dis¬ 
armed. 

“You shall repent of thh outrage !” 
cried Bob, fierce^- 

“ I am only doing my duty,” answered 
the officer, coldly. “Sergeant Juan, 
search the prisoners.” 

The sergeant performed his duty ex¬ 
peditiously, and then made his report 
to the officer as follows: “Younger 
prisoner, clothes saturated with blood, 
collar torn as if in a struggle. Elder 
risoner, clothes spotted with blood, 
unting-knife stained with same, old 
silver watch in pocket.” 

“ Boy,” asked the lieutenant, “ do you 
recognise this watch ? ” 


“ Cei-tainly.” answered the lad ; “ it 
belongs to ola Gomez ; he has had it for 
years.” 

“ Form an escort for the prisoners. 
Sergeant Juan, and move forward at 
onc^” commanded the lieutenant. 

“But,” cried Bob, impetuously, “we 
are in search of friends who are in the 
greatest peril! Make us prisoners, if 
you like, but come down to the rapids 
and help us to search for them.” 

The officer’s lip curled contemptu¬ 
ously, but he macfe no reply. 

“Sergeant Juan,” he said, “if the 
■prisoners attempt to escape, cut them 
down. Fomv’ard, men 1 Walk—trot! ” 
and, turning their back upon the St. 
Jacinto, the troop of Lancers started at 
a sharp trot, beari^ away the brothers 
prisoners in the midst of them. 

CHAPTER XIV.— A TIMELY WITNESS. 

After an hour’s quick riding the* 
troop of Lancers halted in the centre 
of a small village, and the lieutenant, 
pointing to a house of rather better 
appearance than the rest, said to one of 
the troopers, “Ride up, and tell the 
Alcalde that I have two American 
prisoners who are accused of robbery 
and murder at the ferry of St. 
Jacinto.” 

The trooper obeyed his orders, and in 
a few minutes returned with a message 
that the Alcalde would feel honoured 
to receive the visit of the lieutenant, 
and would also feel obliged by his 
bringing up the prisoners under a safe 
escort. 

In another moment they were in the 

? resence of the Mexican magistrate. 

hat official was a little plump man, 
excessively nervous, but at the same 
time imbued with a deep sense of his 
own importance. 

“ Buenos diaz, Sefior Lieutenant,” 
cried he, as soon as they entered the 
room. “ We have to thank you for cap¬ 
turing these American cut-throats; but 
we will soon put a stop to their mur¬ 
derous doings.” 

“ We are not Americans but free¬ 
born Englishmen,” cried Bob, indig¬ 
nantly ; “ and as for being cut-throats, 
you must prove us to be such first.” 

“Here is a young game-cock,” ex¬ 
claimed the magistrate, permitting the 
hugh cigarette which he was smoking 
to go out in his^ astonishment. “Do 
you not know that in all countries re¬ 
spect is due to a magistrate ? ” 

“Yes,” broke in Arthur, “but the 
magistrate must first prove himself 
worthy of respect.” 

“ Sefior Alcalde,” remarked the lieu¬ 
tenant, “ I fear that, young as they ap¬ 
pear, they are hardened criminals. It 
would be as well for you to read them, 
a severe lesson.” 

“ How dare you say that,” cried Bob, 
vehemently. 

“ Silence in the court,” exclaimed the* 
Alcalde, “and let the case proceed. 
Sefior Lieutenant, will you oblige me 
by making your statement.” 

The lieutenant did so in a few concise 
words; then the boy was called, who 
repeated his evidence; and next Ser¬ 
geant Juan, who spoke to the finding: 
of the watch upon the elder prisoner, 
and its identification by the Mexican 
lad. 




Tbe Alcalde fi owned and hit Ins lips ; 
the case not unnaturally appeared to 
him a very strong? one. Then, turning 
to tbe prisoners, lie asked them what 
they had to say in their defence. 

At Bob’s request Arthur, who w’as 
much the cooler of the two, made a 
plain and lucid statement, beginning 
with the murder of James Sedgwick, 
and concluding with the attack upon 
them by Cituentes and Half-hung 
Simon, and the destruction, as they 
feared, of their two friends, Indian Joe 
and Lopes the Tigrero. 

“ A reasonable story to endeavour to 
impose upon a inagistmte of his honour’s 
w’ell-known sagacity,” said the lieu¬ 
tenant, with a contemptuous curl of 
his lip. “Two innocent boys robbing 
a dead body, two murderous ruffians 
upon the other side of the St. Jacinto, 
and two witnesses to character wdio are 
supposed to be drowned.” 

“ Shame,” cried Bob, boiling over 
with passion. “It is not for you to 
comment upon my brother’s state¬ 
ment.”’ 

“Silence, silence!” shouted the Al¬ 
calde, raising himself from his seat. 
“ The evidence is sufficiently strong to 
w'arrant my committing the accused for 
trial, and 1 shall remit them to Puebla, 
to be dealt w’ith by the Superior Court 
there. Bind the prisoners and conduct 
them forthwith to Puebla.” 

“ Bind us ! ” cried Bob ; “ not if I can 
prevent it! ” and, making one bound 
upon the lieutenant, who stood with 
an ill-concealed smile on his face, he 
snatched his Siibre from its scabbard 
and promptly stoo<l upon the defensive, 
whilst Arthur, seizing a stool which 
stood near him, imitated his brother’s 
•example. 

It w%as a critical moment, for, wild 
with passion, the Alcalde niotione<l to 
t1)e Lancers who formed the escoi-t to 
fall upon tlie brothers ; and assuredly 
blood would liave l>een shed had not a 
man, whose clothes were coveml with 
dust, and wdiose face showed marks of 
the deepest excitement, burst into the 
court, almost overturning the lieu¬ 
tenant in doing so. 

“Justice, Seflor Alcalde I justice!” 
panted he. 

“You know justice can ahvays be 
obtained here,” answered the Alcalde, 
stiffly. “ But tell me whjr you burst 
into the court and disturb its delibera¬ 
tions like this 1 ” 

“There has been a diabolical murder 
committed at the ferry of the St. 
Jacinto,” cried the man, “and I have 
come to denounce the murderers !” 

“ Ha, ha ! ” replied the Alcalde, rub¬ 
bing his hands, “more corroborative 
evidence ! Did you see the young 
villains actually commit the murder 1 

“ What young villains ? ” asked the 
newr-comer, wdtli a face of genuine 
astonishment. 

“ Why, these, the prisoners here, are 
the murderers of Pedro Gomez,” an¬ 
swered the Alcalde. 

“Your honour is mistaken. I saw 
poor Pedro Gomez stabbed by Cifuentes, 
i noted picaro, and afterwards brutally 
scalped by a man called Half-hung 
Simon, to make believe that the deed 
was done by Indians.” 

“ Are you sure of what you advance?” 
exclaimed the bewildered Alcalde ; “ or 


is it a plot to defeat the ends of justice? 
And yet 1 seem to know your face." 

“To be sure your worship does I 
am Carlos Martinez, and have owned a 
hacienda here for the last t\velve yeai*8 
—ever since the death of my Uncle 
Tomaso,” returned the man. 

“ And you saw Pedro Gomez mu r- 
dered ? ” 

“ As plainly as I see your honourable 
worship. I was on the other side of the 
river, and saw the two men ride up to 
Gomez, who was sitting outside his 
house smoking: and after a few words 
Cifuentes, who I knew w-ell by sight, 
stabberl him, and then Simon scalped 
him. I had to make a long round to 
get to Caiman’s Ford, and then came on 
straight to tell your w'orship of the 
deed. ’ 

“ Then these young men are innocent 
of killing Gomez to-day?” 

“ Evidently, since I saw him mur¬ 
dered yesterday,” was the reply. 

“ Youn^ men,” said the Alcalde, with 
an air of mtense severity, “ you are dis¬ 
charged. Be more careful for the future, 
and do not let me see you before me 
again.” 

But the lieutenant was desirous of 
hearing more, and it was soon arranged 


that stops should be taken to try and 
secure the murderers. Meanwhile the 
boys were free to leave if they would, a 
note of their destination being made in 
case of their being needed later on to 
give evidence. 

Before the interview was over the 
lieutenant, who proved after all not at 
all a bad fellow, stepped forward. 

“ Seflor,” said he to Bob, “ I confess 
that I have not acted rightly in this 
matter. There is nothing derogatory in 
making such a confession, and I beg 
that you will oiler my excuses to your 
brother for the rude and unbecoming 
manner in whicli I behaved towards 
him.” 

As soon as Bob heard this frank ex- 
lanation he glanced towards his 
rother with a meaning look. Arthur 
was not slow in taking the hint, and, 
springing forward, grasped the lieu¬ 
tenant’s hand with a warm pressure, 
and in a moment a reconciliation was 
established. After a brief leave-taking. 
Bob and Arthur mounted their horses, 
driving those of Joe and Lopes, together 
with the pack-mule, before them, and 
set out upon their mission of search to 
the rapids of the St. Jacinto. 

(To be continued.} 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 

OR, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE GREAT. 
By Charles Deslys. 



BIRD Part. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Efflam, “and we shall see the castle- 
look, there it is ! ” 

But scarcely had he cast his eyes on 
it than he exclaimed, 

“ Woe is me ! I have come too late.” 

Not only did no banner float from 
the tower, not only did no sentinel pace 
the walls, but the walls seemed in places 


Vo.:;h 

on a hot and dusty 
afternoon, three horsemen were riding 
up Mount Faoueck towards the little 
chapel where Efflam and Clothilda had 
parted. 

“ A few steps more, my friends,” said 
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broken down, and the tower had been 
shorn of its battlements, and leant as 
if it were going to fall. 

Count Efflam urged his horse to a 
gallop and rode furiously towards the 


castle, followed by Amaury and Bar¬ 
thold. 

The count soon reached the first wall 
and dismounted. Pieces of roof and 
masses of masonry, and fragments of all 
sorts strewed his path. The sight was 
a terrible one to him ; but he kept on, 
and from time to time he called in de¬ 
spair, 

“Clothilda! Clothilda!” 

There was no reply. Save the sound 
made by the three knights, all was 
silent; a dull, heavy silence as of the 
grave. 

Through the second line of defences 
the kni^ts went. Before them stood 
the dwelling-house, now in ruins, amid 
the same desolation and silence; and 
here and there were stains of blood. 

It seemed as though no human crea¬ 
ture had survived the sack of the castle, 
and that the animals themselves, even 
the birds of the air, had fled from it in 
terror. 

The count again called Clothilda, 

Suddenly, from a lower chamber in 
the base of the tower, there came the 
«ound of a dog barking; and the bark 
was a joyous one. Then a dog ap¬ 
peared—a splendid hound—with ears up 
and nostrils open, who leapt over the 
ruins to the count’s feet, smelt him 
round to make sure of him, and then 
rose and laid his paws on his shoulders, 
and began to lick his face with every 
demonstration of joy known to dog-na¬ 
ture. 

“ Bugh ! ” said his master, “ Bugh, 
are you the only living thing to wel¬ 
come me 1 ” 

And with eyes filling with t^rs the 
count sat down on a stone at his side. 

The faithful animal seemed to under¬ 
stand, and as if he would answer, 
rushed back to the tower with a plain¬ 
tive moan. 

“ There is some one there,” said the 
count, rising ; “ there is some one there, 
but who, Bugh 1 Who is it ? ” 

A voice replied, 

“ My master 1 Is that not my master’s 
voice that I hear ?” 


And on the threshold of the tower a 
man of tall stature appeared. 

“Bomarik!” said Count Efflam, 
“ Romarik, is it you ? ” 

Too excited to reply, Romarik came 


forwa^ very slowly, his hands beating 
the air, and stumbling at each step 
among the ruins. 

“But come on,” said his master, 
“ come on, come here.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the giant, with still 
stronger agitation, “ Ah, my good mas¬ 
ter ! Tell me is it really you ? ” 

“ Why,” said the count, astonished, 
“ do you not recognise me ? ” 

“ Alas! my master, they have put out 
my eyes. I cannot see.” 

“ Romarik ! my poor Romarik ! ” said 
the wunt, seizing him by the hand and 
I leading him to a seat. “Ah, tell me 
what has become of Clothilda 1 ” 

A shudder passed over the man’s 
face as the question was asked. Efflam 
noticed it. 

“Answer,” said he, “answer, I pray 
you 1 ” 

“Oh,” said the blind man, “it was 
not my fault. I promised to watch 
over her, and I did. It was fate that 
conquer^ us—hunger, and the death of 
all. I remained almost alone, and 
though I say it, I had to fight at last 
like a Hon.” 

“I beHeve you, Romarik, I beHeve 
you. But are they dead ? ” 

“No. TheyHve.” 

“ But where is she ? Where is she ? ” 

“ They have been taken away, I know 
not where.” 

And then the blind man told the 
story of the siege, which we must give 
in fewer words. 

Shortly after the count’s departure. 
Morgana herself, at the head of a 
numerous army, made a general as¬ 
sault, which was repulsed : and then 
Janika got away through tne enemy’s 
lines to warn the count of the danger. 
The countess behaved splendidly ; and 
it was chiefly due to her enei*gy and 
contempt of danger, and her care of the 
wounded, that the castle held out for 
more than a year. 

But famine appeared, the garrison 
was blockaded, no help "was forth¬ 
coming, and Morgana, who had dis¬ 
appear^ for some time, came back, and 


excited the troops to a final attack. 
The defenders were massacred; the 
countess and her baby were taken 
prisoners. 

Alone of the men, Romarik was not 
killed. As he was about to be slain, 
Morgana’s voice was heard. 

“ Stop ! ” she commanaed. “ That 
man belongs to me. Once before I 
cured him of a mortal wound, and it is 
a law of Gk)d to spare those to whom 
we have given life.” 

But there was a discontented murmur 
among the crowd. 

“ Obey ! ” she added. “ But fear not 
that your vengeance will be cheated. I 
want but his life, and I reserve him for 
a fate worse than death. Seize him, 
and Hght a fire.” 

And not long afterwards Romarik 
was bhnded for Hfe. And it was with 
a roar as of the blinded Hon that he 
finished his terrible story. 

“ But,” said the count, “are you sure 
you arc right ? You say my wife and 
child are alive, and that they were un- 
wounded in their retreat?” 

“ Yes, master,” said Romarik ; “ but 
I have something better to prove it 
than the witness of my eyes. It was to 
wait for your return that I was sta¬ 
tioned here. I have a message for you.” 

“ A message ! And from whom ? ” 

“From Morgana.” 

“ From Morgana 1 ” 

“ That seems strange to you ? Oh ! I 
was astonished when I returned to 
consciousness some days afterwards, 
and in the hand that saved me I recog¬ 
nised Morgana’s.” 

“ Her hand ! But why ? ” 

“ I s^n knew. ‘ Do not thank me,^ 
she said. ‘ I am here because you are 
useful to me, because I have something 
for you to do. You must ivait till your 
master returns, and tell him in my 
name he has nothing to fear for the 
countess; that they are in my power, 
and that if the count will do as I wish, 
he will be happier and more powerful 
than he ever dreamed.’ Those were 
her very words, master. ‘ Y^ou can tell 
him,’ she said, ‘as soon as he comes 
back, that if he wishes to see his wife 
and son he has only to send for me, and 
I w’ill come and take him to them.’ ” 

“ Did she promise that ? ” asked tlis 
count. 

And in reply came the voice of Mor¬ 
gana herself. 

“ 1 am here I If you wish me to keep 
my promise you have only to foUow 
me. Come I ” 

And in front and above them stood 
King Morvan’s widow, whose long, 
dark-hued mantle and burning eyes 
gave her the appearance of a huge- 
osprey, ready to swoop on her prey. 

^rthold’s first impulse was to rushi 
towards her and seize her. 

“ Hostage for hostage ! ” shouted he; 
“Now you shall not escape us, miserable 
sorceress! ” 

And bis hand grasped Morgana’a 
shoulder. 

The Druidess did not move. 

Calmly, and with a disdainful smile,, 
she said, 

“ Madman ! do you think I can fear t 
Think you you can chain my wiU? 
Know that no creature of flesh will ever 
prevail against Morgana. When she* 
wills she can render herself invisible^ 
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and escape from the tirmest grasp as 
easily as water. 1 can strike with the 
lightning those who touch me ” 

“ We’ll see that,” said Barthold, very 
coolly, seizing her hands in a grip of 
iron, and looking straight into her face. 

But Morgana did not transform her¬ 
self into a lla3h of lightning or into 
smoke. On the contrary, she sat down, 
and placidly remarked, 

“ Your boldness pleases me and dis- | 
arms me. I do not want to hurt you, 
and I have other ways of showing my | 
power. If in an hour I do not return , 
to the Countess Clothilda, those who i 
are in charge of her have my orders to I 


‘ I am 


kill her. What says Count Efflam to 
that ? ” 

The count exclaimed, 

“ Leave her alone, Barthold. Set her 
free!” 

The Frison obeyed. 

“ You see, Barthold,” said Morgana, 
leaning on a broken arch. “ Tnank 
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you, count, and now let us talk to each 
other' 

“Whsit do you Mant with me'^” 
asked Clothilda’s husband 

“ To tell you the conditions of the in¬ 
terview I have come to otter you.” 

“ What are they ? ” 

“Your companions must not follow 
us, or stir from these ruins.” 

Amaury and Barthold at once pro¬ 
tested. 

“ We will not wait here till the count 
comes back.” 

“ I do not wish to keep you long, only 
for an hour or two, until the setting of 
the moon. When she has gone you can 


here I-'" 


do as you like, but till then you are the 
prisoners of your honour. Promise me!” 

“We’ll promise that,” said Amaury 
and Barthold. 

“As for you. Count EHlam, you must 
give me your word to follow me alone 
and with your eyes bandaged, and in the 
siime way to come back if you reject my 


offers You must not attempt to find 
out the way T take you, or in any way 
abuse the confidence I place in you.” 

“ But,” said the count, “ what are the 
offers you speak of *1 ” 

“That I will only tell you in Clo¬ 
thilda’s presence, when we are alone 
with her.” 

“And if I refuse, when shall I lejoin 
my companions ? ” 

“At sunrise the day after to-morrow.” 

The count was about to consent when 
Amaury intervened. 

“ What guarantee have we that this 
is not some new trap? Who will assure 
us that Count Efflam will come back 
safe and sound ? ” 

“I give you my word,” said Morgana; 
“and Romarik can tell you that my 
word is as good as yours.” 

Amaury and Barthold were, however, 
far from being convinced. They each 
took one of the count’s hands, and with 
their free hands threatened Morgana. 

“Woe to you if evil comes to a single 
hair of his head ! ” they said. 

“I have promised,’^ said Morgana, 
disdainfully ; “but the hour is passing, 
and Clothilda is waiting for us.’’ 

And, as if sure of being followed, she 
walked away. 

“ Leave me, niy friends. Let me go 
to her I love ! Till to-morrow. Heaven 
keep you ! ” 

And he hastened after Morgana. 

“ Heaven keep you ! ” said Barthold 
and Amaury, leaning forward, and with 
deep anxiety watching their friend’s 
departure. 

Soon his shadow and that of his guide 
were lost in the night, and soon the 
noise of their footsteps died away in 
the distance. 

The two paladins drew themselves up, 
and sighed, 

“ Fear nothing,” said Romarik ; “ I 
know not what may be her secrets with 
the count; but I can answer that he is 
safe with ner. You see, it has been the 
same with his wife and child.” 

“ Yes,” said Amaury ; “ but she is a 
prisoner. Suppose the count is kept 
prisoner! ” 

“We ''/ere wron^ not to insist on 
being hi j escort,” said Barthold. 

“ It is a crime to have let him go like 
that,” said Amaury. “ He is in acony 
and despair, and we ought not to nave 
left him defenceless in that woman’s 
power.” 

And impetuously he made as though 
he would have followed the count. 

“Brother,” said Barthold, “we pro¬ 
mised ” 

“Well said,” spake the blind man, “but 
there is one here who made no promise, 
one of whom Morgana did not think, 
and who can find his master’s track 
much better than you can. Go, Bugh, 
go ! But come back. Go ! ” 

And Romarik let slip the dog, that 
till then he had kept back. Bugh 
seemed to thoroughly understand what 
he had to do, and bounded off without 
even a bark that might have betrayed 
him. 

“ But,” said Barthold, “ the sorceress 
is sure to have had an escort hidden 
somewhere about; and if she sees she 
is followed by the dog she will order 
him to be killed.” 

“No,” said Romarik, proudly; “you 
do not know Bugh. He will not allow 
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himself to l>e caught He will follow 
the trail, and come back to act as your 
guide. You are astonished, perhaps 1 
Our Breton hounds are unlilce other 
dogsand Bugh is a dog that has never 



had his equal. And the count knows 
him well. Cousin Landrik and I trained 
him specially for our master’s service. 
When we went hunting, he used to go 
two or three hours in advance, and 
then come and lead us to the game. 
When we went to battle he acted as 
.scout, and returned to lead us to the 
enemy. Bugh is a master-dog, and 
during the siege fought in the ranks 
like a soldier. He will come back, be 
sure.” 

“ But if the count is in danger ? ” 

“ ‘ What can you do but wait till the 
moon sets?’” as Morgana said. “Are 
you not the prisoners of your word ? ” 

The last argument admitted not of 
reply ; and Amaury and Barthold were 
silent. 

“Take advantage of the few hours to 
refresh yourselves by a little sleep,” 
said Bomarik. “ Come in and share my 
frugal me^l.” 

They soon reached the lower room in 
the tower, where there was a large heap 
of fern, some big benches that had 
escaped the fire, and on a large stone 
tiible that the victors had not been able 
to break, some buckwheat cakes, a 
quarter of venison, some cooked vege¬ 
tables, and two stoneware jugs, one full 
of milk, the other of that fermented 
liquor that was then drunk in all the 
regions of the West. 

At the sight of this elaborate feast, 
which was lighted up by two pine- 
torches on the wall, the paladins ex¬ 
claimed in astonishment; but Romarik 
did not share in their surprise. 

“ I was certain Morgana had brought 
some one with her to renew my stock 
of provisioms, .so as to allow mo to offer 
you hospitJility.” 

“ What! ” siiid Barthold ; “does AFor- 
gana supply you with food ? ” 

“ She kept me from dying of my 
wounds, why should she not continue 
her work until my master’s return ?” 

“ But have these things changed the 
very just resentment you feel towards 
her ? ” asked Amaury. 

“ No,” .said he ; “ I do not forget, but 
the time has not yet come. 

“Till to-morrow,” he continued, less 
.solemnly, “ there is truce for me and for 
you. If the count does not come back, 
then we will seek him. Now eat and 
ilrink.” 

“ But will not you sit at the table 
with us?” asked Barthold. » 

“Thank you, I am not hungry,” said 
the blind man. 

It was not so with the travellers, who 
were only too ghul to refresh them¬ 
selves after their Iodl journey, and 


tl>ey set to work vigorously on the 
quarter of venison, but not until they 
had said to their ho.st, “Lie down on 
the fern, Romarik, and seek a little for¬ 
getfulness in sleep.” 

“I sleep no more!” said the blind 
man. 

Seeing that his was a calamity 
nothing could console, Barthold and 
his companion finished their meal in 
silence. Then they lay down on the 
fragrant fern, and were soon asleep. 

The moon had reached the zenith ; 
the blind man crouched at the door, 
watching over the sleep of his guests. 

Suddenly the bark of a dog was 
heard. The paladins awoke together 
as Bugh sprang to Romarik’s feet. 
Beth dog and man seemed strangely 
excited. 

“ What is it ? ” p^ked Amaury. 

Romarik shook his head and mut¬ 
tered, “ When Bugh went awav he had 
not this strap round his neck.’^ 

“ Well, what does it mean ?” 

“ That Bugh has been made prisoner. 
But by whom ? ” 

“ By Morgana’s people, of course. 
They discovered his pursuit, and natu¬ 
rally— ” 

“Yes, yes ; that may l>e. But for the 
dog to have been taken unaw’ares, the 
count himself must have called him—” 

“Why?” 

“ Becau.se the count himself did not 
su.spect he w’as on his track. Because 
it is impossible that Bugh was detected 
or seen by his master. Oh, I know the 
dog ! ’’ 

“ What do you suppo.se, then ? ” 

“ It means,” said the blind man, feel¬ 
ing the dog, “ that his master uttered a 
cry of anger or grief, and that cry the 
dog took for a call.” 

‘‘In that case the count has been in¬ 
sulted, threatened—struck, perhaps.” 

“ I fear so. But if the master had 
been killed the assassins would have 
killed the dog on his master’s body. If 
they spared Bugh it must be because 
his master is living. It may be he is 
well, for it is to his intercession the dog 
ow’^es his freedom.” 

“ I see it all,” said Barthold, who, 
like his younger brother-in-arms, fol¬ 
lowed the blind man’s deductions with 


incteasing anxiety “I see it all. The 
count, to make sure of an escort, wished 
the dog to follow^ and, knowing liis in 
telligence, and that he would run back 
to us, cut the .strap.” 

“Cut?” said the blind man. “No! 
the .strap has been broken. See ! Be¬ 
sides, the knot is made so that it looks 
as though an attempt had been made 
to strangle the dog. When ho reached 
me he was panting as if he was suflb- 
cated. Again, his skin is w'et below 
the strap, and the strap was wet but a 
short time ago. He crossed the w'ater 
before they put on the strap. But how 
did he get back, then ? ” 

And Romarik rose and walked with 
staggering stejis among the ruins, a 
prey to the keenest anguish. He shook 
and panted as though at some frightful 
peril of w'hich he dreamt in the dark¬ 
ness, and which his instinct and not his 
eyes revealed. 

Amaury and Barthold were quite as 
much agitated, and followed all the 
bhnd man’s movements for a time. At 
last they said, 

“ Romarik ! here is the day ! What 
are we to do ? ” 

“ Take ycur arms, mount your horses, 
and hasten in search of the count.” 

At the last w'ord Bugh, w'ho seemed 
to understand all, gave a loud bark and 
bounded a few steps in advance, as if 
to show^ the way. 

“You see!” said Romarik. “The 
hound thinks fis I do. The dog tells us 
his master is in peril. Let us be off at 
once.” 

Tlie knights had already gone into 
the tower and were erming themselves. 
The horses, which had been turned loose 
in the green vale round the castle, were 
called, and came to their masters at 
once. 

Amaury and Barthold started, fol¬ 
low'e<l by Romarik, who had Bugh for 
his conductor, and were soon outside 
the two rings of the dismantled for¬ 
tress. 

But as they reached the large bre.ach 
which now served as the gate of the 
castle, they suddenly stopp^. 

A numerous troop of armed men were 
coming tow'ards them. 

(To be contiuuetl) 
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T he effect of the letter may be more 
easily imagined than expressed. The 
audience received it first with astonish¬ 
ment, then with consternation, and 
finally, as the light dawned in on their 
minds, with laughter. Railsford alone 
looted serious and bewildered. 

As for Mr. Bickers, his face turned 
white, and he looked for a moment as if 
he would spring at Mr. Roe's throat. 
He snat-ched the letter from the chair¬ 
man’s hand and looked at it, and then 
stared round him on the amused faces 
of his colleagues. 

“ You have been hoaxed, I fear,” said 
Mr. Roe. 

Mr. Bickers said nothing, but pointed 
to the parcel. 

“ Am I to open it ? ” asked the chair¬ 
man. 

“ Yes, yes ! ” said the master, hoarsely. 
Mr. Roe obeyed, and disclosed the 
turf, amid another general laugh, in 
which all but Railsford and Mr. Bickers 
joined. 

The latter had by this time lost his 
self-control. He glared round him like a 
baited animal, and then, rounding sud¬ 
denly on Railsford, exclaimed, “ This is 
your doing ! You are at the bottom of 
this ! ” 

Railsford vouchsafed no reply but a 
contemptuous shrug. He was in no 
humour to see the joke. Disgust was 
his one sensation. 

“Order, please,” said the chairman. 
“ These meetings, if they are to be of 
any value, must be conducted without 
quarrelling. Mr. Bickers, may we con¬ 
sider this unpleasant affair now at an 
endr 

“ No ! ” shouted Mr. Bickers. “ I have 
been insulted ! I don’t care by whom ! 
The matter is not at an end—not till I 
have received an answer from this Rails¬ 
ford here to my question ! Let him get 
up like a man and say he did not attack 
me like a coward last term, and allow 
the blame and suspicion to fall on 
others; let him even get up and declare 
that he does not know anything about 
the afiair. I defy him to do it! He 
dare not! ” 

A silence followed this violent tirade, 
and eveiy one turned to Railsford. He 
sat, motionless and pale, with his eyes 
on his accuser. 

“Have you anything to say, Mr. 
Railsford, or shall we consider the 
matter at an end ? ” 

“I have nothing to say,” said the 
Master of the Shell, sitting, “except 
that I refuse to answer these ques¬ 
tions.” 

“ Very good ! Quite right! ” said 
Monsieur, springing to his feet. “ When 
Meester Beekaire can speak like a 
gentleman, he— ” 

Here the chairman interrupted. 

“I addressed my question to Mr. 
Railsford,” said he. “ I can understand 
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he declines, under present circum¬ 
stances, to make any r^ly to these 
accusations. But may I suggest it 
would be most unfortunate if we had 
to adjourn this disagreeable question 
again. (Hear, hear.) I imagine it can 
be very easily terminated to-night. We 
are all re^dy, I am sure, to make allow¬ 
ance for a gentleman who is suffering 
from the irritation of a practical joke. 
His questions were undoubtedly offen¬ 
sively put, and Mr. Railsford, as 1 say, 
was entitled to refuse to answer them. 
But I ask him, in order to close this 
painful controversy finally, to allow 
me, as chairman of this meeting, to 
repeat those questions myself, so that 
he may have an opportunity, ^ no 
doubt he desires, of formally placing on 
record his denial of the charges which 
have been brought gainst him.” 

Railsford gasped inwardly. The long- 
expected blow was coming, and he felt 
it was no use to run from it any longer. 

“The questions resolve themselves to 
two. First, Is there any foundation 
for the charge that you committed or 
in any way participated in the assault 
on Mr. Bickers last term ? And second. 
Is there any truth in the statement that 
you know who the culprit or culprits 
are ? Mr. Bickers, have I stated your 
questions correctly ? ” 

“Yes,” growled Mr. Bickers. “Let 
him answer them if he can.” 

Every one now turned to Railsford. 
who rose slowly to his feet and fixea 
his eyes full on the chairman. His 
friends thought they had rarely seen a 
finer looking man than he appeared at 
that moment, and looked forward with 
pleasure to applauding his denial, and 
greeting him as finally clear of the 
odious suspicions under which he had 
laboured for so long. 

His reply was brief and clear. 

“ Mr. Roe and gentlemen,—The first 
question I answer with an emphatic 
negative. The second question I do not 
answer at all.” 

A bombshell exploding in the hall 
could not have caused greater conster¬ 
nation and astonishment than Hiis 
avowal. 

Grover, Monsieur, and his other 
friends turned pale, and wondered if 
they were dreaming ; others frowned ; 
Mr. Bickers smiled. 

“ T knew it! ” said he. “ I knew it! ” 
Mr. Roe said, 

“You can hardly have heard the 
uestion properly, Mr. Railsford; may 
repeat it 1” 

“ 1 heard it perfectly well,” said Rails¬ 
ford. 

“ You are aware of the very serious 
nature of your reply ? Do you give 
any reasons for your refusal ? ” 

“ None at all.” 

“I think,” said Mr. Grover, rising 
gallantly to protect his friend, “ it woula 


be well if tliis meeting adjourned. I 
submit there is no further business 
before us.” 

“ I oppose that,” said Mr. Bickers, 
who haa recovered his calmness rapidly. 
“I propose, Mr. Chairman, that this 
meeting adjourn for five minutes, while 
the head master is invited to come and 
assist our decisions.” 

This was seconded. 

“ If I may be allowed,” said Railsford, 
“ I should like to support that proposal.” 

After that, of course, it was agreed 
to; and for five rainut^ the meeting 
stood susp>ended. 

Railsford’s friends utilised the inter¬ 
val by begging him to reconsider his 
position, and if possible put himself 
right by stating ail he knew'. He 
thanked them, but said it was impos¬ 
sible, and finally "withdrew again to his 
own seat, and waited anxiously for the 
Doctoi s arrival. 

In due time the head master arrived, 
with a tolerable notion of the object of 
this unusual summons. 

Mr. Roe briefly explained what had 
taken place and reported the circum¬ 
stances under which the head master's 
authority was now invited. 

For once the Doctor looked genuinely 
distressed. Despite all his rebuffs, he 
had for some weeks looked upon the 
Master of the Shell as one of the most 
promising men on his staff; and he 
aeplored the infatuation which now 
p^romised to bring his connection with 
Grandcourt to an abrupt end. 

But there was no alternative. 

“Mr. Railsford,” said he, “you have 
heard Mr. Roe’s statement; is it cor¬ 
rect?” 

' “ Quite correct, sir.” 

“ And you persist in your refusal ta 
say whether or no you have any know- 
leage as to who the persons were wha 
assaulted Mr. Bickers ?” 

“ I cannot answer the question.” 

“You know that the inference from 
such a refusal is that you know the 
names and refuse to give them up—in 
other words, that you are shielding the 
evil-doers?” 

“ I cannot answer that or any question 
on the subject. Doctor Ponsford. I am 
aware of my position, and feel that I 
have no course open but to place my 
resignation in your hands.” 

Once morepoor Monsieur started 

“ Oh no. He has good reasons. He 
is not bad. He must not leave.” 

The Doctor motioned him to be silent, 
and then, addressing Railsford, said, 

“ Your resignation of course follows 
as a natural consequence of the position 
you adopt. It is better that you should 
offer it than that I should have to ask 
for it. I shall take a week to consider 
my duty in the matter. This meeting 
is now at an end.” 

(To be continued.) 
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I TOLD some of you fellows about a “ log | 
hit ” I once made which led to a very ! 
curious result. I w’ant now to tell you 
about another rather odd thing that hap- ! 
pened to me at a cricket-match. I say 1 
“rather odd,” but that’s putting it very 
mildly. 1 think it’s about the oddest thing I 
that could happen at cricket. I certainly 
do have some very strange adventures. : 

It was our last match for the season, and | 
it was the most interesting and important 
of the whole lot, for it was against ourg^t 
rivals, the Chisholm College fellows. They 
always professed to look dowm on us as ' 
cricketers ; they were most of them bigger 
and older than we were, and they wanted 
to make out that it was a kind of con¬ 
descension on their part to play us at all. j 
All the .same, we used to licK them some- 
tinies, and it wa.s great fun to see how , 
savage they got w hen this happened. 

Well, this particular year w'e had already 
played tw^o matches with them, and had 
won one and lost one, so that neither school . 
could claim any aclvantage. This, of course, | 
was a very unsatisfactory state of affairs for 
both sides, so it wjis decided to play an ' 
extra match after the regular fixtures were | 
over in order to settle Uie point which of | 
the two schools should have the right to j 
crow' over the other. 1 

We always felt quite sure that we could | 
lick the Chisholm College fellows until their I 
eleven actually came upon the held. Then j 
their size and their uatronising manner used | 
to overawe us a little, and the thing didn’t 
seem quite so easy after all. 

On this occasion thev brought their very 
liest eleven, you may ije sure—and great, 
strapping fellows they mo.st of them were. 
Now it was a curious thing, and very un- j 
fortunate for us, that w’henever they brought | 
their best eleven it necessarily preventecTus 1 
from bringing ours. That’s a puzzler, isn’t j 
it ? But it is very easily explained. One j 
of their best players w'as a master—Mr. | 
L^iidhurst—w ho was about six feet high, j 
and a desperate slogger; and whenever one 1 
of their masters played, one of our masters, | 
Mr. Philipson, insisted umn playing also. 1 
That seemed fair enougli, but then Mr. i 
Lyndhurst was a good player and Mr. ' 
Philipson a bad one, and that made all the j 
difference. We were, in fact, obliged to j 
leave out a good player to make room for a ; 
bad one, but of course it would never have i 
done to hint this to Mr. Philipson. Still, it : 
was a little hard on us. | 

The match took place on the last Satnr- , 
day in September, which happened to be a 1 
very cold, windy day. I mention this be¬ 
cause, as you will see, a good deal hinged 
on it afterw’ards. In fact, if it had been a 
warm day the match would probably have 
ended quite differently. 

I’m not going to give you all the details 
of the plav% only just enough for you to 
understand the ]>osition of affairs when I 
went in. The Chisholm College fellows 
went in first, and made 149, and as it was a 
half-day match of course it had to be decided 
by the first innings. This was considered a 
good score, and you could see by their man¬ 
ner that they considered the match as good 
to won. One of them actually said to me, 
in a patronising way, “Well, I hope this 
will satisfy you ! as if 149 w ere anything 
so very wonderful after all ! I Iwwled at 
one end, and I won’t deny that I bowled 
lather badly. Still, most of their runs were 
made off Mr. Philipson’s bow’ling. He 
never was and never will be a bowler, but 
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he insisted upon taking a few overs—nice 
easy balls to hit, when they w'eren’t wides ! 

—and it made me so mad to watch him 
that positively I didn’t bowl much better 
myself wdien my turn came again. 

vVell, as I say, they made 149, and then 
we went in and l^gan very badl\\ Mackie, 
our captain, w'ent in first, with Mr. Philip¬ 
son, at the other end. Mr. Philipson didn’t 
last long. The bowling was too swift for 
him—he is short-sighted, and w ears goggles 
—so he tried getting out of the wav of it (as he 
thought) by standing in front of his wicket, 
and was out “ leg before ” with a “ duck.” 
Mackie made two or three good hits, and 
then got rash, and “ skied ” one, which was 
very well held by long-field-on. Two I 

wickets down for 8. Then we did a little ! 
better, as Stone, wiio went in next, blocks j 
like anytliing, and the other fellow played | 
cautiously. Betw'een them they took the | 
score up to 30 before they were parted, j 
Stone remaining. The two next fellows | 
did very well indeed, and the score was | 
between 60 and 70 when the second of . 
tliem W'as stumped. My turn came next. \ 
Stone, of course, was at the other end; it I 
seemed as if nothing could get him out, his | 
bat W'as glued to the block hole. I suppo^ ! 

I oughtn’t to say that I did very w'eil—it | 
sounds conceited—but I did. After all, it’s ; 
a simple fact; I can show you the score- | 
book, if you like. I dare say the bowling ’ 
had ijeen broken a bit by this time, but | 
anyhow, I hit it all about the field, and | 
kept Stone on the move the whole time. ' 
He didn’t get much of the bowling w''hile I ; 
was in, I can tell you! Well, I got the j 
score up to 100, and our fellows cheered 
like anything. For the first time they I 
began to think that we mmht pull the { 
match through after all. Directly after I 
this Stone broke down; I suppose I had | 
worked the poor chap too hard. At any j 
rate, his bat seemed to wobble for the first 
time as a ball approached it, and the ball j 
got into his wicket without the least diffi- | 
culty. Such an easy ball, too ! any child 
could have stop])ed it! This w'as a blow, 
for though Stone had only made five or six 
runs all the time he’d been in, there’s no 
doubt he’d been of great use in wearing out 
the bowling. That made five wickets dowm 
for 100. If the other five made half as good | 
a stand the match was ours. But they | 
didn’t. One of them made 15, I put on 
10 more; then there were two “ auck’s- 
eggs ” in succession. In ^ort, the ninth 
wicket W'as down for 140, and our l^t 
man, Chi vers (our wicket-keeper), came in. 

I co^d see that he was all in a tremble, 
and good for nothing. Luckily there was 
only one more ball to the over, and this was < 
off "the wicket. I breathed more freely 
when this had passed. Everything now 
depended on me. Could 1 or could I not 
make ten runs in the next over ? If so, the 
match W'as ours; if not, we should have to 
knock under to our rivals. 

Mr. Lyndhurst, w'ho had taken himself 
off for a rest, now came forward to bowl 
again. His first ball was a puzzler, and 
nearly dodged rny bat as I played forward 
to meet it. The second suited me better, 
and I sent it to leg for four amidst enthu¬ 
siastic cheers. Only six more runs w'anted, 
and four l>alls to inake them off—for we 
were playing six balls to the over. 

I cut tlie next Iwill for two. More cheers. 
Then there came one I had to block. Num¬ 
ber five was a good ball, w'ith lots of pace 
and break on it, and it nearly <lid for me. 


In fact, the excitement was getting too- 
much for me. How'ever, I just touched it 
—I don’t deny it was a very lucky snick— 
and it went lor three in the slips. That 
is to say, it was now' a tie—149 all! 

The excitement was tremendous. I hardly 
knew w here I was, or what I w'as doing. I 
saw a crow'd w'aviug their hats, and thought 
I caught a glimpse of the bald he^ of the 
head master himself. Was it possible that 
he, too, was waving his hat ? (N.B.—This 
point has never been cleared uj); some fel¬ 
lows say he did, some say he didn’t). 

Still,"the match was not w'on yet; and, 
for the moment, I could do no more. 
Chivers had now' to receive the last ball of 
the over, and I trembled for his fate. How¬ 
ever, once more we were lucky. The ball 
was not on the wicket, and Chivers w'as 
wise enough not to touch it. That com¬ 
pleted the over, and it w’as my turn once 
more to bat. 

And now that very odd thing happened 
which I referred to at the begmning—the 
oddest thing that has ever happened to me,, 
or, I should think, to any one else, at 
cricket. You remember 1 said it was a 
cold day. The consequence was that I had. 
gone in to bat without taking off, as I gene¬ 
rally did, my flannel jacket. Now*, this- 
jacKet h^ been made originally without 
any pocket except one at the breast, and I 
had got my sister to stitch on some at the 
sides. She did it, I dare say, well enough 
for a girl—she W'as only fourteen—but tne 
pockete always seemed to me to bulge out 
rather funnily, and they were certainly 
rather small. I am not sure, too, that they 
weren’t wider at the bottom than the' 
top. 

Now', when the first ball of the next over 
came, I was in such a state of tremble and 
excitement that I simplv hit at it w'ildly. 
The consequence w'as that it caught the 
shoulder of the bat and went ginning up 
into the air just over my head. The wicket¬ 
keeper bent forw'ard to catch it. It seemed 
as if he couldn’t miss it. I gave myself up 
for lost, and could have howled with vexa¬ 
tion. The next second the wicket-keeper’s- 
foot slipped ; he stumbled over the w'lcket 
and just missed the ball, which disa])peared 
somewhere. At the same moment I be¬ 
came aware of a sudden weight in the right- 
hand pocket of my jacket. 

For a second I was paralysed by the 
novelty of the situation. Then I recovered 
myself by a tremendous effort, and took it 
all in. Was I out or not? Certainly not,, 
for the ball had not been caught by any 
one. My first impulse w'as to put my hand 
into my pocket, pull the ball out, and let it 
fall to the grouna. But the next instimt I 
recollected that the batsman is out ff he 
touches the ball with liLs hand w hile it is 
in play. What, then, was I to do? ^ Ob¬ 
viously I must trj', by turning the skirt of 
my jacket upside down, to make the ball 
fall out of my jXMjket without touching it 
with my fingers. I at once attempted to 
do this. Unluckily for me,^ the l>all had 
spun into my pocket like a rifle-bullet, and 
had managed to get stuck somehow right 
at the bottom. 

All this bad passed through m 3 ' mind in 
a few’ seconds. But something of the same 
sort had evidentl 3 ’ l)een passing through 
the mind of the wicket-keejwr, who was a 
sharp-enough fellow' in his w'ay. He knew- 
w'here the ball was, and he knew' that if he 
could get it into his hands lief ore it h^ 
touclied the ground the catch would still 
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hold good, and I should be out. As this 
thought struck him, he l)ent forward and 
made a vicious grab at my iK)cket. I 
started aside, and battled him for the mo¬ 
ment. But what was I to do? The ball 
would not come out. The wicket-keej>er 
rushed at me again. There wa.s nothing 
left for me to do but to run away from him, 
and this I did without delay. 

The scene that followed would have 
astonished the oldest cricketer, and yet it 
might liaNe happened at Lord's, for it was 
only following out the rules. Thanks to 
their wicket-keeiier, the Chisholm College 
fellows gras|)ed the situation in a moment, 
and began one and all to give chase to me. 
If I hadn’t lx‘en a llugby football-jdayer 
I shouldn’t have had a cham^e. As it was, 
1 dodged them for a minute or two, making 


all the while frantic efforts to dislodge the 
ball witliout touching it. At last 1 suc¬ 
ceeded. To my intense relief it fell to the 
ground, but at" the moment I was far away 
from my wicket. I started, with all my 
might, to run back to it. Mr. Lyndhurst 
saw bis chance, picked up the ball, and 
shied it at the stumps. I supj)ose he was 
the least bit too eager. At any rate, it just 
missed tliem, and, iis the wicket-keeper was 
not there to stop it, it llew past them at a 
tremendous rate. It was a time for rapid 
thouglits, and one such struck me now, 
directly I hatl got back to my wicket. 
“Run!” I cried to Chi vers—“run for the 
overthrow !” Wo ran, and safely readied 
each other’s wickets, thus w’inning the 
match. 

Of course, there was no end of a discus¬ 


sion and jMilaver on the subject. The W’hole 
I thing wa.s so new ami unexpected that the 
. iiinjurcs were at first a little at seiv. But 
‘ the more they talked it over the more clear 
it iKicaiue that J had done nothing against 
the rules, and that tliere was no ground 
whatever for .saying I wa.s out. Mr. Lynd- 
i lull's!—who is a really good cricketer, and 
understands the game, 1 should think, as 
well ;us any man in England—.said from the 
first that 1 was quite right in everything I 
had done. It was very lucky that it was 
so, for the very ne.xt liall took Cliivers’s 
wicket, so that we won the match only by 
that one run for the overthrow*. Still, we 
did win it, and that’s the great thing, ^ter 
all ; and the ('hisliolm fellows aren't able to 
give them.selves iniite such airs now. But 
I it was a curious tiling to hapjien, wasn’t it? 


A LESSON IN LACEOSSE. 

Bv E. T. Sachs, Hon. See. South of England Lacrosse Assoviationf President Middlesex Lacrosse Club, etc. 


P iCKiNG-UP IS easy enough—in theor>\ 
The ball is lying on the ground, the 
player runs at it, digs the Bend of the 
crosse under it, and the liall lies on the 
netting as naturally as if it went there of 
its own accord—that is to say, that is what 
it does in the case of the expert. The 



Fig. 3.—The Low Front Catch. 


novice does the running-up part all right, 
but in liis case one of three tilings happens 
—liis crosse digs into the earth, the Butt 
running violentlj and painfully into his 
stonnich or ribs (he remembers to tiold it 
clear of bis body, on one side, in future); it 
just hits the top of the ball; or, .skimming 
iimler it lieautifully, the leanier is morti¬ 
fied to find it nin lapidly up the netting 
and off again ei6 the Angle. If he is going 
very fast it w’ill run right over his slioulder. 
He should therefore begin at a moderate 
pace, holding the crosse in one hand bv the 
extreme Butt, the fleshy part of the tiand 
just overlapping the end. When he ap¬ 
proaches the ball he should low’er the Bend 
of the crosse, which is to be inserted lie- 
tween ball and ground icithotU loteering the 
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hand. The fatal mistake made by beginners 
is lowering the hand, which, of course, 
means stooping the body sidew'ays as wrell, 
the proper position of the hand lieing w'here 
it falls naturally w’hen the arm is allowed 
to hang at full length. The ball is not to 
be scoijped or spooned, but jiicked up ar¬ 
tistically. 

Using one hand is correct, inasmuch as it 
is not absolut^y incorrect at times, but it is 
far safer in actual play to employ two hands. 
Whichever one is in front, there is only one 
correct position for the hands—viz., one at 
the extreme Butt and the other at the 
Angle, just w'here the netting begins, all 
compression of the netting lieing avoided. 
On |ierfectly smooth ground, with the 
nearest opponent many yards a wav, the 
ball may oe picked up w ith one liand, hut, 
as a rule, wdien the ball is on the ground 
there is a breakneck race for it by a player 
on eitlier side. One may reach it a few^ feet 
in front of the other, in w’hich case he might 
as w ell not be there at all for all the chance 
he has of picking up the ball, using one 
hand only, mr the opponent gives the crosse 
a knock up from underneath, and it slides 
over the top of the ball, which falls an easy 
prey to the man behind. It is very much 
as though, at billiards, the opponents had 
to race one another round tne table, the 
non-striker l)eing allowed to strike the butt- 
end of the striker’s cue whenever he is about 
to make a stroke. The reader w'ill see that 
it is one thing to get the crosse first under 
the l>all, and quite another to secure ]>osse8- 
sion of the latter. If he wants to make as 
::ure of this as he reasonably can he should 
have l)oth hands on the crosse. This does 
not mean that he must run with it in that 
position. Personally, when it was a ca.se of 
sprinting tw enty or thirty yards faster than, 
ah opponent, I ahvays held the crosse in one 
hand, bv the middle, a.s soldiers do their 
rifles when at the “double,” and only 
cfianged to two hands as tlie ball W’as 
Reared. It is only during the actual mo¬ 
ment when the ball has to be secured from 
oft* the ground, and perhaps fought for, that 
the two hands are to be employed. The 
body must necessarily be stooped momen¬ 
tarily, but forw'ards, not sidew'ays, and the 
instant the cjrosse is under the ball the 
latter should be jerked in the air six inches 
or so. This is the great dodge for prevent¬ 
ing it from running up the netting. By 
this little upward jerk the hall can be easily 
picked otT the ground with the player at a 
standstill, but by no other w'ay than 
“si>ooning,” with the crosse almost level 


w’ith the ground, which, as I have said, is 
utterly wrong. 

The way to begin to learn to catch is to 
hold the "crosse, w'ith the ball on it, with 
two liands, and throw the liall in the air 
just a few' feet. Do not jerk it off the 
netting, but let it run along tlie Back and 
leave the crosse at the Shoulder. Keep the 
Butt-hand low' all the lime, near the nips, 
and give the crosse a “ flip,” which w'ill 
have the desired effect of ‘ ‘ sw ishing ” the 
l>alJ off*. Its flight will he anything but 
perpendicular at first, but the learner must 
not mind that, for, without knowing it, he 
is learning the proiier way t(» throw' all the 
time. When the ball has reached its 
greate-st height, and is beginning to de¬ 
scend, point the Bend of the crosse at it, 
the Butt-hand all the time near the hips, 
please. As the ball falls, the crosse gi\ es 



Fig. 4.—The Low oioe Catch. 


way beneath it, stopping when it has 
reached the horizontal. 

It is precisely the same as catching a 
cricket-Mll. It the hands are kept per¬ 
fectly still a fast ball will bounce out ol 
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them-it is just like this with tlie crosse. 
The higher the Imll is thrown the ^^reater 
will be its s]^e(l in descending, and, conse¬ 
quently, the more rapid must Ije the action 
of the player in giving way to it with the 
crosse. 

This is catching in its simplest form, hut 
there is absolutely no limit to the variety 
of angles at which the ball may approach 
the catcher. Whichever way it "comes the 
face of the netting must be presented to it 
(always rememl^eringthe sliglit bias). The 
instant the ball touches the crosse tlie latter 
must l)e brought to the horizontal, other¬ 
wise the bfiil would of course relwund and 
fall to the ground. This is easy enough in 
some cases, but in many great practice is 
rMuired, and it is just in mastering these 
diinculties that zest is given to practice. 
The spirit of emulation existing amongst 
boys IS what makes them excel in their 
games ; for it is not likely (taking lacrosse 
as an example) that Smith will see Jones 
do a new catch without trying his best to 
learn it. I will give a few examples of 
catches, which may be taken as types. 
When a beginner can manage them he may 
consider hinvself about all right. 

Fig. 3 i.s the easiest of all. The hall is 
being thrown by a friend, and will pitch a 
little Ijelow the catcher’s knees. He keeps 
his eye on the ball as it descends, calculat- 
bg its para1v>Ia so tliat the broadest part of 
the netting shall meet it. The 1^11 should 
always l)e caught there, if possible, as the 
nearer the Angle the more difficult it Is, the 
netting l^eing less yielding and also very 
narrow. F'or learning this catch two players 
should stand about ten yards apart, and 
even less, and toss the ball backwards and 
forwards to each other. Directly the ball 
is fairly on the netting the crosse must he 
brought to the horizontal, or of course the 
ball will fall off. This is not necessary if 


the hall is to lie got rid of immediately, as 
one sliould as.siduously practise to catcli an<l 
throw in one and the same movement, this 



Fig. 6.—Overhead Catch. 


being one of ^ the most essential points if a 
quicK game is to be played—and nothing is 
worse than a slow ^me." One should begin 
to learn this tactic the instant one can 
catch at all with any certainty. 


Fig. 4 is the low' side catch, the position 
])eiiig verv similar for either side of the 
body. It is more often than not the proper 
game, in passing the ball to a player, to do 
so to one side of him, for reasons w hich will 
transpire; and so the side catches should 
be well practised. They are easy enough, 
and the hall is at once in the correct posi¬ 
tion for throwing. 

Fi^. 5 is a catch of greater difficulty. 
The hall is coming hi^h over the player s 
head. He has the option of reaching up at 
it, arresting its flight, and catching it on 
its descent. But in many cases this w'ould 
not lie advisable, on account of an opponent 
being in close proximity in front, w’ho would 
interfere by the time the ball had descended. 
The w'ay to manage at such a time is to 
get the line of the ^11 well in the eye (and 
herein lies the difficulty), and then, just as 
it is about to paas over the head, turn 
rapidly round, as in the picture. At first 
the crosse wull not come in the place where 
the hall is ; but this is a matter of practice, 
and players practising should give one 
another such halls a few dozen times in 
succession. The actual catch itself is the 
easiest thing in the world, for the ball falls 
right into the crosse; the job is to turn 
round quickly writhout losing the line of the 
ball. 

This catch is also used in the case of a 
high side ball, the operation then being a 
cross between Figs. 4 and 6. This lugh 
side hall is one of very frequent occurrence 
in the game. When the hall comes to the 
player’s right hand he must turn half round 
to the rigdit, when he will find the task 
much simplified. When it comes to his 
left he need turn but very little, as the 
crosse has freer action on that side, if tlie 
crosse be held as in the illustration. 

{To be wntinrud.) 


S MALL victims, snen as the lesser shell- 
bearing molluscs, the starfish swallows 
whole, rejecting the shells themselves after 
ffieir inmates are digested out. Sometimes, 
however, one of these creatures, a little 
more ambitious than he should lie, will 
over-estimate his own capabilities in this 
rcspwt, and sw’allow' a victim w’hich is 
ninch too big for him. And then trouble 
ensues. In the British Museum, for instance, 
|8 a starfish which swallow’ed a large 
wvalve, and, lieing unable to reject the 
^nell, w’hich became firmly wedged cross- 
w^ in its stomach, w'as obliged to live for 
the rest of its days wdth its mout!'. w'ide 
open! 

In oyster-beds starfish are terribly trouble¬ 
some, so much so, indeed, that in one fiahen’ 
on the American coast the damage which 
^ey cause is estimated at several thousands 
of pounds ^ annually. In former days, 
wtore the little peculiarities of these crea- 
tnres were known, the irate fishermen, 
wheHeyer they caught a starfish, used to 
^ar It in tw’o and fling it back into the sea. 

a starfish has no particular objection to 
w torn in tw o, for it has no nerves to speak 
ot, and, BO far from dying, which, of 
Pou^e, by rights it should, merely grow's 
new rays upon either half and becomes tv'o 
^tarfish. Thus, the part w'ith three rays 
throws out two, and the part with two 
throws out three. And so in a few' w'eeks’ 
hme the fishermen, for everj' foe w'hich 
^npy thought they had succeeded in killing. 
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had merely gained for themselves another 
•ne as well. Nowadays they are w'iser far, 
and the captured starfish are brought home 
to end their career as manure. 

Now' as to the friendly offices w'hich the 
star-fish performs towards the fishes of 
the deep. These lie in the abstraction of 
the alluring hut fatal bait Avith which the 
hooks of the fisherman are furnished. The 
starfish is always ready for a meal, and, 
w hen it scents from afar the odour of a nice 
putrid piece of fish—which is commonly the 
substance employed—off it goes to the* spot 
and commences operations. Wasting no 
unnecessary time upon the work, the seduc¬ 
tive liait speedily disappears, and when the 
expectant fisherman hauls in his line he 
eitner finds that the hook is bare, or else 
that he has captured the starfish. ^ 

Twice already we have mentioned the 
travelling pow'crs of the starfish ; and yet 
it has no limbs. How, then, does it w'alk ? 

Take up a Btar-tish and turn it over, and 
yon will see that its low'er surface is covered 
with a number of very small fleshy organs, 
each of w’hich protnides through a hole in 
the skin. These are scientifically called 
ambulacra^ and are in reality tiny suckers, 
Avhich can be darted out or AvitlidraAvn at 
Avill. The animal, then, instead of walk¬ 
ing, adheres to the rocks, etc., over which 
it crawls, and by using the suckers in 
regular succession manages to craw'l slow'ly 
but steadily along. In an ordinary Five- 
point starfish there are about two thousand 


of these sucker-feet, as w'e may call them, 
and in larger species, of course, a good many 
more. 

Starfish have a curious way of looking 
after their eggs, wffiich they do not leave to 
take care of tnemselves, after the manner of 
almost all egg-laying creatures save the 
birds, but watch over and protect at least 
until the little ones are hatciied. This they 
do by standing, so to speak, nixm the tips 
of their rays, w’hich they bend partly under 
the Ixidy, thus converting themselves into 
a kind of nmhrella-like tent. In the mid¬ 
dle of this tent lie the eggs, of wrhich there 
are generally a great many, and over them 
the patient starfish stands sentrv' so long 
as its presence is necessary. Wnether its 
parental affection continues after its off¬ 
spring appear, however, is somewhat doubt¬ 
ful. 

Queer little creatures the baby starfish 
are, not a hit like their parents, and rather 
resembling some of‘the animalculte w'hich 
one finds so plentifully in stagnant w’ater. 
Mere little masses of jelly-like substance, 
they have no particular members at all, and 
for some little time would be taken for 
almost anything rather than for starfish. 
By-and-hy, how'ever, the first small vestiges 
of the future rays appear, and these slowly 
grow’ until the starfish stands confessed. 

(To he conttatMd.) 
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THE A£T OP VENTHILOaUISH. 


WITH PLAIN PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS, BY WHICH THE VARIOUS 


HEN the student has carried out care- 
f V fully the foregoing instructions, and 
has acquired some proticiency, he should 
learn the following dialogue, which is 
written si)ecially to introduce all the voices. 

The dialogue itself is simple ; but if it is 
carefully jierfonned, and with appropriate 
action^ it will have a wonderful eftect upon 
the hearers. It is written to assist the 
student in his practice ; when he has mas¬ 
tered the art he will have no difficulty in 
forming any dialogue to suit himself. 

It is always advisable for a ventriloquist 
to place as great a distance as convenient 
between himself and his audience, as the 
illusion is then rentlered more perfect. Let 
him, in the present case, take liis station in 
a room near the door, facing the audience, 
supposed to be on the otner side of the 
room. He should commence something in 
this w'ay :— 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am about to en¬ 
tertain you with a specimen of the art of ven¬ 
triloquism, illustrating by that means the 
way people can be deceived as to the correct 
lource from w’hence a sound proceeds. I shall 

f ive you an illustration of tne voice close at 
and, the voice under the floor, and the 
voice dying away in the distance. 

{7%cn, turning sideways to the audienr.e^ 
he shoidd rap gently on the door and call 
aloud in the natural voices) 

Hillo ! who is there ? 

{TheUy as directed in voice No. 2, replyy) 
Voice. It’s I. 

Vent. What do you want ? 

Pbic€. I want to come in. 

Vent. Well, but who are you ? 

Voice. Jim Jones ; you know me ; let me 

ih. 

Vent. But I don’t know you. 

Voice. Well, open the door, I want to 
talk to you. 

Vent. Very well; I will do that. (Opens 
the door.) Now then, what do you want? 

(Now as the door is open the voice must he 
loudery therefore voice No. 1 must be %ised.) 
Voice No. 1. I want to come in. 

Vent. Oh, but you can’t. What is it you 
want ? 

Voice. I want to see who you’ve got 
here. 

Vent. I can’t allow strangers here. 

Voice. (Quickly.) I am no stranger; you 
•know me. 

Vent. I am sure I do not. 

Voice. Yes you do; you owe me six¬ 
pence. 

Vent. How is that ? 

Voice. You promised me sixpence the 
X)ther day, and did not pay me. 

Vent. Oh, but you make a mistake. 

Voice. (Quickly.) No I don’t. Give me 
my sixpence. 

Vent. I have not one in my pocket, but 
you will find one downstairs on the table. 
Voice. Downstairs? 

Vent. Yes, in the room below. 

Voice. In the room below ? 

Vent. Yes. 

Voice. Then I’ll go down and fetch it. 
Vent. Very well; l>e careful. 

Voice. All right. (Here the man is sup¬ 
posed to go downstairsy talking ns he goes; 


IN A FEW WEEKS. 
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IV.—Dialogue. 

the vows should therefore ^adually roll 
back in the mouth till it is taken up by Voice 
No 2. When he reaches the room belowy the 
instructions for the cellar voice should be 
observed.) 

Vent. (Shouting.) Have you found it? 

Voice. No, I can’t. 

Vent. But it is there, look again. 

Voice. No, I shan’t, I am coming up. 

Vent. No, look again. 

Voice. No, I am coming up. (Here the 
man comes upstairs agaiUy angry at not 
having found the money and grumbling all 
the way wp, the voice getting gradually 
louder until it is taken up by voice No. 1). 

Voice (No. 1, loudly .) Now then, give me 
my sixpence. 

Vent. I have not got it. 

Voice. Yes you have; I am coming in. 

Vent. No, you will not, sir. 

Voice. (Loudami angry.) Yes I shall. 

(The ventriloquist is now supposed to 
struggle with the man. He should pretend to 
push the door with great force y and kick it 
occasionallyy at the same time changing 
from his own voice to the mayis with great 
rapidity and in loud, angrnf tonesy finallyy 
vnth apparent efforty bang the door tOy 
whetiy in Voice No. 2, the man is heard 
outside grumbling.) If this little scene is 
carried out carefully, and the acting is 
natural and easy, it will have a marvellous 
effect. Continue the dialogue:— 

Voice No. 2. Give me my sixpence. 

Vent. I have not got it. 

Voice. 0])en the door. 

Vent. No, stav where you are. 

Voice. Open the door ; I want to speak to 
you. 

Vent. Well, will you promise to l3ehave 
yourself if I do ? 

Voice. Yes, I will. 

Vent. You will? 

Voice. Honour bright. 

Vent. (Opens door.) Now then, wli at have 
you got to say ? 

Voice No. 1. Give me my sixpence. 

Vent. I tell you I have not got it, sir. 
Perhajw some one else has ; have you any 
one with you ? 

Voire. Any one with me ? 

Vent. Yes. 

Voice. Yes, Bill is on the roof. 

Vent. On the roof? Up there ? (Pointing 
to the ceiling .) 

Voice. Y^, that’s it. 

Vent. Perhaps he has got your money; 
you had better go up and ask him. 

Voice. Not I. C^l him down. 

Vent. Will he hear me if I call ? 

Voice. Yes, if you call him loud enough. 

Vent. Very well then, keep silent please. 
I will try and make him hear. 

Voice. You’ll have to call him loud. 

Vent. Yes, yes, keep silent. (Then looking 
up to the ceding he should place his hand 
to his mouth and shout) Hillo, Bill! Hillo ! 

Voice. (By the doory quietly.) He won’t 
hear that. 

Vent. (Slightly turning to the door with 
ati impatient gesture.) Silence, sir ! (Calls 
again) Hillo ! (Then taking his hand from his 
ynouth and holding up his finger in a listen- 
ing attitude replies, (according to directions 
given for distant voice.) Hillo)! 

Voice. (By the door.) There he is. 
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! Vent. Yes, keep quiet (calls again). 

I Dist. Voice. Hillo, HUlo ! 

Vent. Where are you ? 

Dist. Voice. On the roof. 

Veyit. Come down here. 

Dist. Voice. I can’t come down. 

Voice. (By the door.) Stop where yon are 
then. 

P’^ent. (Turning to the door.) What does 
he say? 

Voice. He says he can’t come down. 

Vent. Well, if he can’t get down I have 
nothing further to say, and'you had better 
go home. 

Voice. You want me to go ? 

Vent. Yes. 

Voice. Give me my sixpence first. 

Ve/it. Oh, bother that sixpence ! Con^.o ' 
here to-morrow night and I will give yon 
one. 

Voice. You will ? 

J^ice. All right. I’ll be here. 

Vent. Very well, Jim, now get away, 

Voice. All right, sir; good night. 

Vent. Yes, but look here, Jim, I want to 
know if you go straight home, and I should 
like you to shout good night as you go 
; along and keep shouting till yon get out of 
j hearing. Do you understand"? 

[ Voice. I understand. 

Vent. Well, shake hands. (Pretends to 
shake hands by passing arm through the 
partly open door.) 

Voice. All right sir, good night. 

Vent. Good night, Jim. Don't forget to 
' keep shouting. 

I (Here the voice gets fainter, peussing from 
• Voice No. 1 to Votre No. 2, until it gradually 
! dies away in the distant I'oicey which con- 
I eludes the performance). 


V.—rOLYPHONISM, AND CONCLUSION. 

Pol^-phonism differs from ventriloquist* 
in this way. In ventrilociuism an illusion is 
certainly intended; the sound or voice is not 
supposed to originate with the performer, but 
to come from some distance, more or less 
remote as the c<a.se may be. Polyphonism is 
only imitation without the illusion, such as 
the imitation of musical instruments, cattle, 
dogs, sawing wood, etc. 

Very little instruction can be given on 
paper with regard to this art. It must l>e 
studied from nature, and imitated in the 
v.^ay that suggests itself to the student, 
who after he has aquired proficiency in 
ventriloquism \\dll find very little difficult} 
in the way. He should remember that to 
I imitate a sound coivectly, the original sound 
I must be thoroughly known and understood. 

I Many an otherwise talenteil ])erson gives 
I bad imitations because he is either a bad 
I or careless observer, and does not realiy 
! know the nature of the thing he is trying 
to mimic. 

Let the student remember this, and take 
particular notice of the peculiarities of the 
various .sounds that he hears, and he will 
have very little difficulty in mimicking 
them. 


i have now concluded my little work, 
and I tnist I have made myself understood. 


Ylie 8oyV Owi) f^kpef. 



It only remains for me to give a little part¬ 
ing advice to the student. Let him begin 
at the begining, an<l advance step by step, 
taking care to be perfect in one part before 
he commences the next. 

If be fail in his first attempt, he should 


not be disheartened, but “try again. ’ Per¬ 
severance will overcome any olmtacle, and 
if he has a fair average voice, coupled with 
a natural taste for mimicry, wdiieh most 
persons jmsess more or less, he will find 
that in a few weeks he w'ill be able to do 


things that he little imagined he could do; 
and he will have it in his power to delight 
and amuse his friends with that seemingly 
wonderful accomplishment, THE ART of 
VENTRILOQUISM. H. D. B. 


Author 

r AT monkeys were objects of wonder 
and amusement from the oldest times 
there is ample proof. King Solomon seems 
to have appreciated their curious ways and 
strange tomis, for they w’ere included 
amongst the rare spices, the ivory and jjea- 
cocks, the gems and sweet-scented w’oo<ls, 
for wiiich his merchants ransacked the 
coasts of India and Arabia. Again w'e 
oonie across them as familiar objects on the 
oldest temples of Egypt, while Assyrian 
purveyors of livestock seem to have made 
quite a speciality of them, for they are de¬ 
picted on clay tablets and the sides of 
w’inged bulls in every variety of attitude or 
expression, Avith collars round their thiglis 
or necks, and eveiw appearance of being a 
value*I fruit of a iiuntmg raid or the tet 
part of a ransom. 

But India is the land of monkeys, and 
they have never lost hold upon popular 
admiration from the very earliest times 
doAvn to to-dav. What tlie horse is to the 
Tartars, and tlie camel to the Arabs, this 
they have l)een, and something more, ti) the 
Hindoos. There have been monkey-gods, 
and monkey-armies in plenty. Une of the 
most famous stories of the oldest Hindoo 
poetry tells how^ a monkey-king led a hun¬ 
dred thousand apes through India to the 
conquest of Ceylon. When they came to 
the narrow neck of water which divides the 
mainland from the island, the story says 
they fetched stones and threw' them into 
the sea with so much enthusiasm that they 
made in one morning a dry causeway 
for the army to pass over. I have myself 
fished amongst tlie ruins of this bridge for 
mullet, and though the rocks are certainly 
still in a long straight line lunning out to 
sea, I must say tliey looked far too big for 
any of these creatures I ever saw to pick 
up and throAV about. 

In fact, monkeys are so much mixed up 
in the religions and superstitions of India 
that the trapi>erhas to obtain his specimens 
in a tjuiet and unobtrusive way. It would 
promote ciAul commotion to lie rough with 
a Benares ape, for instance ; and to noose 
one in many of the towns along the lianks 
of the Canges would seem as shocking to 
the natives as it would appear to an Eng¬ 
lish l>oy to make a pitfall for his grand¬ 
mother. 

Some tribes in the jungles of the south 
have no such scruples, and they make 
these animals captive in a clever yet simple 
fashion. Their method consists of starting 
early in the morning, and forming in the 
OTound under the trees on the Ijorders of 
the forest, Avhich are much used by mon¬ 
keys, a number of small round holes about 
four inches deep. In all of these some com 
or nuts are placed, and round one lies a 
strong noose connecte<l with a lon^ string. 
The huntsman, when all is prepared, retires 
to a hiding-]»lace, and the monkeys come 
down and commence taking the provisions 
out of the excavations. Directly a hand 
and ann is thrust into the hole which the 
no<ise encircles, the long string is pulled by 
the watcher and the noose tightens, and 
the monkey is a prisoner—thou^i undoubt¬ 
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edly a rather wild and excitable one for the 
moment. Hunger soon tames him. He is 
chained on to a bamboo, and borne oiBf to 
Bombay or Calcutta, there to be sold to 
some homew'ard-bound passengers. Very 
few indeed are the ships which sail for 
England without a specimen or two on 
board, and great is tne fun which their 
antics cause. They accei)t their fate with 
won<lerful calmness for the most part, try¬ 
ing all sorts of new' and strange foo<l8 AA'ith- 
out much harm to digestion, sipping the 
seamen’s “grog,” and [Sucking the feathers 
out of the captive parrot’s tail, as though 
they had been Ixim in a bra^ collar and 
reared to lie poor little jesters to their 
strange Avhite masters. 

The monkeys of the Avestem coast of 
Africa are said to be caught in the follow- 
ing manner: They are extremely fond of 
the small flat seeds of the cultivated melon, 
and consequently the native takes a supply 
of these to the [ungle, and, coming to the 
trees Avhere the grey monkeys are congre¬ 
gated, he cuts in each melon a small round 
hole, just large enough to arlmit the ani¬ 
mal’s Avrist. He then places the fruit 
under the trees and retires to a short dis¬ 
tance ; nor has he long to Avait before the 
troop is doAvn examining the treasure, and 
paAA’s are thrust through the holes and the 
seeds eagerly clutched. But though the 
open hand could enter, the closed fist 
cannot be AvithdraAvn ; and the man noAV 
runs up and secures his prey, none of w hom 
have Avit enough to [mrehase liberty by the 
abandoning of their costly prizes, keeping 
their fists full of seeds, and A'aiiily strug¬ 
gling to AA'itbdraAV them in that state. 

Another ruse mentioned as succe.‘*sful in 
the capture of these imitative animals does 
not, howeA'er, bear U[K)n it the stamp of 
probability. It consists of [dacing a Ijasin 
of strong salt and Avater before a partv of 
Avild monkeys. The “ sportsman ” tlien 
retires a couple of dozen yards, and, havin*^ 
provided himself Avith a similar bowl of 
clear Avater, proceeds to rub it on his face 
and eyes. His actions are closely followed 
by the animals, Avith the result that the 
strong brine so effectually blinds them for 
the time, that they mav be easily noosed 
and secured. We heari this from an old 
sailor, avIio declared he had seen it practised 
with success in South America. 

At Darfur, in Africa, the monkeys are 
said to be so inordinately fond of a kind of 
beer made by the natives that the bcA'erage 
is used by treacherous man as a means of 
capturing their unsuspecting relatives. 
Cans of Deer are placed Avithin reach, and 
i AA'hen the convivial monkeys haA'e Income 
I so thoroughly inebriated that they fail to 
know the difference betAveen the man and 
the ape, the negro takes the hand of one of 
them, in all good-felloAvship, and leads him 
off. The others naturally folloAv, and so 
good-bye to their liberty. But drslges of 
this sort, funny as they may be, seem 
scarcely fair upon the very human-looking 
“ ju^ie men.’^ 

“ T*) catch monkeys,” says a serious 
author, “ boil some gram and bread in inim 


or spirits of wine, and place it about under 
the trees which they frequent. Also place 
about Avith it a number of handfuls of light 
leaves and small tAvigs smeared Avith bird¬ 
lime. The monkeys will come doAvn, and, 
eating the doctored provisions, l»ecome 
light-headed. They Avill at the same time 
convey many of the leaves and tAvigs to 
their face and eyes, and Avill only make 
matters Avorse by ill-directed efforts to rub 
them off*. Finally, they Avill become so 
inebriated and confused that they can be 
secured and led aAvay Avith little trouble.” 

In fact, such tricks are disrespectful to 
the monkey’s sagacity and well-established 
temperance, as Avell as quite beneath an 
honest trapper’s notice. Every s[>ecies is 
so playful and harmless Avhen free as to 
command a certain amount of respect. I 
have ridden through troops of small grey 
monkeys on an Indian ghaut road, and 
they have treated me with calm indiff*erence, 
sitting on the rocks at the side of the bridle- 
path or the green stems of the bamboos 
Avithin reach of my Avhip overhead, as 
though the Englishman Avas some new 
trespasser, and tne forests really belonged 
to them. Higher up on the great moun¬ 
tains of Southern India, Avhere I had a 
bungaloAv, the grey monkeys did not 
come, as it w'as too w'ild and stormy for 
their tender skins ; but another s[)ecies, jet- 
black, and as large as a good-sized dog, 
lived in the Avhite cedars over my hut, and 
Avere eA'en more original in their habits than 
the little felloAvs of the Avarm plains. 

Capturing the great monkeys of the 
Amazon and Central African rivers is of 
course often serious Avork. Possessed as 
they are of such a va.‘<t amount of cunning, 
still, strange to say, liaboons are easify 
trapiied. This, I think, arises from their 
not having the keen sense of smell of other 
animals, avIio, as all versed in the hun¬ 
ter’s art know, are as a rule most difficult 
of capture, oAving to their extrtmrdinary 
poAA’ers of scent. I have many a time set a 
trap in the bed of a dry river, for instance, 
known to be frequented by jackals ; buried 
the trap a feAv inches deep m the loose dry 
sand, not leaving a particle exposed, Avitn 
only the bait—a niece of meat—sticking 
out most temptingly. But Ma.ster Jackey 
Avas not to be Jaugfit by these artful wiles. 
He would Avalk (as the spoor or footmarks 
would indicate next morning) round the 
gin and past it, but put his foot in it he 
would not. 

After all, perhaps the greater part of our 
pets of the monkey kind are taken when 
very young, as Robinson Crusoe caught , 
his ; and this is no doubt the most satistac- . 
tory plan, for then they feel but little a I 
captivity which must at oest be irksome to | 
these quaint yet delightful creatures. | 
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Leigh, 4, Cnckoo Hall, Blackburn. 

A PAM Veitch, 36, Ronald Street, Glasgow. 

Thomas Graham Smith, 3, East Parade, Newcastle. 

Herbert E. B. Briostokk, 102, Louisen Strasse, 
Honihurg, v. d. H., Germany. 

Arthur O. Stratton, Park House, Monument Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Charles Hill King, 2, Claribel Street, Princes 
Roan, Liverpool, 

Thomas Arthur Reavelet, 161, West Ferrj' Road. 
Millwall, Poplar. 

Arthur Wainwkight, Merryn House, St. John's 
Wood Road, Bournemouth. 

Charles Edward Fraser, 74, Beaconsfleld, Liver¬ 
pool. 

George Norman Meachen, 287, Amhurst Road, 
Stoke Newington, N. 

Thomas W. L. Frith, Bryn Cwriog, Chirk, North 
Wales. 

Alfred Lick fold. Ash, Surrey. 

Owen Mortimer Green, Laverton House, Hill, 
Southampton. 

Lilian M. S. Holcombe, 92, Darenth Road, Stam¬ 
ford Hill, N. 

Alfred Charles Shayler, 41, Plumstead Common 
Roa<l, Plumstead, Kent. 

Hilda Cornelia Few, The Vineyards, Willingham, 
Cambs. 

Stanley Newby, 12, Harvey Road, Camberwell 
Green. S.E. 

Charles J. 8. Holcombe, 92, Darenth Road, Stam¬ 
ford Hill, N. 

Mary Dallaoht, 145, Greenhead Terrace, Bridge- 
ton, Glasgow. 

STEPHEN Jethro Eely, High Street, Woodstock. 

ARTHUR Joseph Searle, 31, Falkland Road, Kentish 
Town. 

William ^Iartindale Bainton, 29, Bur)-Old Road, 
Hey wood, Lancashire. 

William Barker, Claremont House, Ashmore Road, 
St. Peter’s Park, Paddington. 

Monty Hinemann, S, Burma Road, Green Lanes, n. 

Mabel Smith, The Bank,>Leek, Staffs. 

Edward Bell, Rose Villa, Whittington Road, Wood 
Green, n. 

Hubert Viner Lack, 7, Park Road, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

SYDNEY Clark, 17, Lett Street, Heme Hill, s.f.. 

George Matthews, 6 , Hooper's Place, Troy Town, 
Rochester, Kent. 

William George BatTarbee, Irene College, 01, 
Rocky Lane, Liverpool. 

John Henry Ja3(E.s, Coldwell Street, Wirksworth, 
Derbyshire. 

Ernest Head, 9, Kensington Park Road, Notting 
Hill Gate. 

ALBERT Clifford Hall, 7, St. George’s Road, West 
Hill, Hastings. 

PERCY Henry Hall, [7, St. George’s Road, West 
Hill, Hastings. 

R. A. W. Taylor, Laurel Mount, Wirswall, near 
Whitchurch, Salop. 

William Ernest West, 40, Louis Street, Hull. 

Albert Edward Hollowell, 76, Barasbury Road, 
Islington, London, N. 

O. B. Innks, Elrick, Muchalls, by Stonehaven, N.B. 

F. Goldsch-MIDT, 23, Adamson Road, South Hamp¬ 
stead. 

John Cyril Deed, St. Germains, St. Albans. 

William Ogilvie Grant, 28, St. Mary Abbot's Ter¬ 
race, Kensington. 

Walter Perceval Yetts, Costow House, Reading. 

Percy Charles Barber, 4, Clifton Villas, Thornton 
Road, ’Diornton Heath, Surrey. 

John George Barker, ll, Adolphus Road. Finsbury 
Park, N. 

Ralph Dowling Peters, St. John. New Brunswick. 

(THE END.) 
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F.—The Royal Sodeiy of Painters in Water Colours 
is at 5, Pall Mall East. The Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours is in Piccadilly. 

P. W. Glenkie.— 1 . “Photography for Boys'* ran 
through the B.O.P from June to October, 1886, and 
is a complete guide to the subject. 2. Order them 
through your bookseller. 3. We have never heard 
of any one who used the goods, but the advertisers 
seem quite imknown as makers. 


W'. Stevens —No. I..eave the hair alone 

Doctor —Be guided by a surgeon Yes, join the 
volunteers , but see a surgeon first 

E D —Womis, snails, and German paste 

Orchid — l Wc are afraid that we cannot tell you 
how to blow insects’ eggs ; that is a branch of 
zoological art which has not as yet been brought to 
any degree of perfection. Dip the eggs into boiling 
water for a second, and then preserve them as 
they are. 2. Yes ; frogs and toads cast their skins 
occasionally, and the toad always eats his dis¬ 
carded garment as soon as it is shuffled off. 

Le«^.—H ave small divisions made in your drawers. 
Ihen make in eAch a little nest of white cotton 
wool, and lay the eggs upon that. Bran and saw¬ 
dust are bad, and cardboard mounting is not 
satisfactor)'. 

Reader from the FrR.ST Issue. — Such technical 
lK>oks are published by Calvert, of Manchester ; or 
Spon, of 125, Strand, London. 

G. H. S. S.—To make glue properly, break up the 
cake into pieces about as big as postage-stamps, 
half fill the pot with them, and pour in enough 
water to just cover them. Leave them to soak for 
a dozen hours. You w-ill find them become lumps 
of jelly, and these, without adding more water, 
you put on to boll. The hotter the glue is used 
the better. If you have not a proper glue-pot, put 
the glue in a gallipot, and boil the gallipot in a 
saucepan of water, with a stone or something 
underneath to allow the water to flow under the 
bottom. 

Sv^’EET Fifteen.— 1. The Great Eastern was begun 
in 1853, and launched on January 31, 1858, having 
taken a little over four years to build. Nowadays 
an Australian liner is built in nine months. 

2. “ Mails and duties " were the rents of a Scotch 
estate-; and “black” is used in the same sense as 
in “ black art,” “blackguard,” etc. ; hence levying 
blackmail. 

G. A. Wilson.—T hanks for copies of “Tlie Raining's 
School Magazine,” which we hope will flourish. 

It seems to have gone through all the needful 
stages to ensure success, first as a single copy on i 
foolscap issued every week and handed round, then 
as a large sheet shown in a glnze<l frame, then in a | 
small edition printed by copying-machine, and now i 
in four-page type form—and may it prosper. It is j 
rather a far cry to Inverness, but when you have a 
copy with a translation of the motto in it, please 
send it on. ‘What signifleth “ Imthigh a Dhuillea- 
chan gu dan ” ? 

Mayflower —Yon must get a nomination from the 
directors of the hank, either through the secretary 
or one of the managers. The largest customers of 
the bank always have influence. There is an 
examination, but it is purely a test one. 


•South Sea — l The coin is a Geoige ii shilling, and 
the woni • Lima on it signifies that it is made of 
HMiiie ot the silver capturai by Admiral Anson 
from the Spanish galleon on the 20th of June, 1743. 
His ship was the Centurion, and the value of his 
prize was £313,000 

Marine — From the chief post-office of your town 
you can procure, for the asking, a Government 
pamphlet on the Rayal Marines, giving full parti¬ 
culars as to pay, proniotieii, and the nearest 
recruiting-station. 

Mechamc and Contradistinction.— 1. To calcu¬ 
late horse-power take the diameter of the piston 
in inches, the nuniuer of strokes made per minute, 
and the length of the stroke in feet square the 
piston’s diameter, multiply it by the number of 
strokes, and multiply that by the length of the 
stroke, and divide by 6,000. 

C. R.—1. There is no such word in the language as 
“alright■’ 2. Elephants have l>een known to live 
for a century. 3. Mr. T. B. Reed is “Adams of 
Parkhurst” of oiir first volume. The “Adven¬ 
tures of a Three Guinea Watch” was in the third 
volume. It is published in book form, as is alio 
“The Fifth Form at St Dominic’s.” 4. The cover 
itself is by Caton Woodville ; but look throngh 
the volume. 5. The Canon Farrar of the “ Life 
and Work of St. Paul” is the auther of “Eric.” 
“Julian Home," etc. Messrs. Macmillan are the 
publishers. 

T. DE Dean.— We would rather not give an article 
on “How to .Shave Yourself.” Our intentions 
might be misunderstood, as we should have to 
illustrate witli cuts, and that would raise a laugh 
at the shaver’s exi)eDse ! 

A Lover. —1. See our July part for 1887. It con¬ 
tained articles on the management of Goats, whicli 
answer all your questions. 2. .Such questions are 
never answered. If you cauuot understand the 
conditions, do not compete. 

East End.— There is no book of such games. You 
are sure to find several thin^ in our “ Manual of 
Indoor Sports,” published in the “Boy’s Own 
Bookshelf" series, that, with a little alteration, 
could be made to suit. Tlie subject is a ver>’ diffi¬ 
cult one. We have several times tried an indoor 
edition of an outdoor game, and that has gone 
well; but the tendency to degenerate into rough¬ 
ness has to be cliocked. 

B. I'raser.— A Guide to the profession of Chartered 
Accountant is published by Messrs. Gee and Co., 

I 34, Moorgate Street, E.C. 

I Great Northern.- You can get “ Locomotive En¬ 
gine Driving” through any Iwokseller. It is pub- 
I lished by Crosby Lockwood and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court and costs in the cheapest edition three 
I shillings and sixpence. 
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THE TREASURE OF THE 
C’ACIQUE : 

A MEXICAN STORY. 

Bv Sir Gilbert Campbell, Bart., 

Author of " iVaifi and Strays," "On a Winttr's 
Night,*' ete.f etc. 

CHAPTER XV.—A FIRST CHECK. 

UT, in spite of the energetic 
* search that the boys made for 
iL? distance ujwn both sides of 
P river, they could lind no trace 
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of their late comrades, and it was with 
a heavy heart that they were com¬ 
pelled to come to the conclusion that 
some deep pool far down the river held 
the bodies of Indian Joe and Lopes 
the Tigrero. 

“We can do no more for them,” said 
Bob, sadly, as once more he turned his 
eyes towards the river; “ we have 
searched every possible place ; but the 
St. Jacinto, I fear, holds the key to the 
scent.” 

“ I fear so too,” replied his brother, 
mournfully. “ Are you ready to return 
to our quest for the treasure 1 ” 

“I am,” was the answer. “Let us 
consult your old Indian’s scroll, and see 
how near w'e are to their country.” 

Arthur produced the piece of deer¬ 
skin from his bosom. “We have not 
gone far out of our way,” said he, mus¬ 
ingly. “Look here,” pointing as he 
spoke, to a wavy red line which crossed 
a broad blue one. “ The trail is plain 
eno^h.” 

“ To you it may be,” answered Bob, 
with a laugh ; “ but. frankly, to me it 
only looks uke a collection or coloured 
threads without sense or meaning.” 

“Well, you must trust to me,” re¬ 
plied Arthur. “We must cross the 
Jacinto—we can easily do that below the 
rapids—and strike into the hills, keeping 
due west; and, unless my reading of 
this Indian map fails me, we are not far 
from the city of the Cacique.” 

That night the brothers pitched their 
camp far in the interior of the moun¬ 
tains that lay beyond the river. It 
was a wild and desolate region, and the 
wolves, excited by the scent of the 
horses, prowled about the camp in great 
numbers, and, rendered valorous by 
hunger, occasionally made a dash for¬ 
wards, but the brightly blazing fires 
which the boys took good care to keep 
up, terrified them^ while an occasional 
shot from Bob’s rifle effectually cooled 
their courage ; and though the horses 
quivered and trembled as they heard 
Uie fierce howls of the brutes, tliey 
were all safe when daylight dawned. 

After a hasty meal the boys continued 
their course of exploration, Arthur 
looking more and more anxious, and 
carefully consulting his map as they 
slowly advanced into the wilder and 
more inaccessible parts of the moun¬ 
tains. 

“ Are you sure of your way ? ” asked 
Bob. 

“Tolerably,” was the reply. “On 
turning this comer we ought to come 
into an open basin in the hills, sur¬ 
rounded on all sides but one with high 
mountains. On the open side a broad 
valley leads to a lake, round which the 
city IS built.” 

“But it seems strange,” objected 
Bob, “ that a city of the kind you men¬ 
tion should be in existence, and yet be 
imknown.” 

“ Not so unknown as you fancy ; the 
Apaches know it well: but the warlike 
character of its inhaoitants has kept 
their marauding parties from venturing 
to attack it, whilst among the trappers 
the golden city of the Cacique is a sub¬ 
ject that is frequently discussed by the 
camp fires.” 

“ Well,” answered Bob^ “we shall soon 
see how correct your guide is, so let us 
push on.” 


The boys accomplished another mile 
in silence. 

“ Here is the basin,” said Arthur ; 
“ and here the hills that surround it.” 

“Yes, yes, that is plain,” answered 
Bob ; “ but where, my ooy, is the broad 
valley leading to the lake, round which 
the city is built, for it seems to me that 
we are shut in here upon all sides.” 

Arthur looked round and round him, 
then consulted his deerskin guide, and 
at last broke out, 

“All seems as it should be,” cried 
he, “except the valley, and that has 
disappeared. Where can the mistake 


“ That hill of loose stone seems pretty 
well to fill up the place where your 
valley ought to b^” replied Bob. 

“ I have it! ” cried Arthur, as though 
inspired by a sudden idea. “ There has 
been a convulsion of nature; the hills 
have fallen, and closed up the valley.” 

“ And your lake and city, Arthur 1 ” 
asked Bob, with a smile. 

“ Upon the other side of the moun¬ 
tains,^ replied Arthur, calmly. 

“Then there they must remain for 
me,” answered Bob. “ I haven’t got the 
wings of an eagle to soar over them, 
and I don’t believe even the feet of a 
goat would enable me to scale them.” 

“I am quite of your opinion,” said 
Arthur; “but. Bob, there is another 
way of getting over the difficulty of 
these mountai)^ than by climbing over 
them.” 

“And what may that be, my philo¬ 
sophic brother ? ” 

“Gk)ing round them,” was the quiet 
reply. 

“ True, that may be done,” said Bob, 
after a moment’s consideration ; “ but 
we may have to go many miles before 
we turn the flank of a range of hills 
like this.” 

“ I think that, as this egress has been 
allowed to remain closed, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the city must have had an 
equally convenient one close at hand, 
and so we may not have such a long 
search after all,” observed Arthur. 

“Yes, you may be right there,” an¬ 
swered his brother, “ if the same con¬ 
vulsion of nature that brought down 
the mountains did not overwhelm the 
city as well However, the tiling is 
feasible. What do you propose ? ” 

“To return out of the basin the way 
that we came in, to take one of the 
larger ravines to the right, and try to 
work round ; but, as we may be some 
days in the mountains, and as our stock 
of provisions is getting scanty, I think 
we ought to do a little hunting before 
we resume our search.” 

“ So we will,” answered Bob; “ I have 
seen lots of traces of mountain sheep, 
and two miles back there is wood 
and water. Let us pitch our camp^. 
there, and make all ready for a fresh 
start.” 

Turning their backs on the basin, the 
boys returned to the spot that they had 
selected ; but here an unfortunate acci¬ 
dent occurred—Arthur’s foot slipped 
upon a round stone, and he fell, sprain¬ 
ing his ankle so severely that, though 
he made every effort, he found it impos¬ 
sible to put his foot to the ground. 

“Never mind, my boy.” cried Bob. 
cheerily; “ cold water will set you all 
right in a day or two, and one gun is 


quite enough to pick up a few moun¬ 
tain sheep.’^ 

Accordingly next morning Arthur 
was left to take care of the camp and 
nurse his ^rain ; whilst Bob, shoulder¬ 
ing his rifle, left the spot, waving his 
brother a gay farewell as he disappeared 
from his sight. 


CHAPTER XVI.—A COLD EMBRACE. 

Long after his brother’s departure 
Arthur sat musing before the log fire, 
ever and anon contemplating the deer¬ 
skin scroll which he nad drawn from 
his bosom • and occasionally damping 
in a pannikin of water that stood by 
his side a linen rag, which he applied 
to his swollen ankle. Then his eyes 
wandered to the tops of the lofty moun¬ 
tains by which the camp was sur¬ 
rounded, and about the summits of 
which the forms of birds of prey could 
be seen circling, but at such a height 
that it was impossible to say whether 
they were the common bald-headed 
eagle or the giant condor, which is oe 
casionally nmt with in these regions. 

The little rock-rabbits, utterly un¬ 
scared by Arthur’s presence, were play¬ 
ing about on the sides of the slope 
some thirty yards off, now popping 
into their holes and again reappearing, 
then sitting on their hind-quarters ana 
brushing their faces with their fore- 
paws, and winding up all by a grand 
race round after each other, which was 
generally concluded by some of them 
falling head over heels. 

“ Pretty little creatures! ” said Arthur. 
“ It would be a sin to disturb them, they 
are so tame; besides, Bob is sure to 
bring in something good. Oh dear, I 
wish this wretched ankle were not so 
painful! ” 

And he again applied the cooling 
fluid to his sprain. 

“ Hullo ! ” exclaimed he, “ what is the 
matter with my little friends ? They 
are running like mad ! Oh, I see,” con¬ 
tinued he, “ and they have good cause.” 

For there, crawling painfully and 
slowly over the rocks, he saw the 
hideous form of a huge rattlesnake, 
quite five feet long ; its slimy yellow 
scales glittered in the sun. There was 
a look of anger in its sparkling eyes, 
and the forked tongue which protruded 
from its jaws quivered and vibrated 
with every movement that it made. 

“I could polish you oflf, my friend, 
easily enough,” thought Arthur; “ but 
the last snake I shot brought me rather 
ill-luck—at any rate, I’ll bide a bit, for 
my gun is in the tent, and it is no joke 
crawling so far with my lame leg.” 

All the rabbits had now disappeared, 
though from their burrows an occa¬ 
sion^ sharp nose might be seen peering 
out at the common enemy. But the 
miake did not seem to pay much atten¬ 
tion to what was going on. Selecting a 
sunny spot, he coiled himself up, and to 
all appearance see. led to go off to sleep, 
though the attentive observer could 
notice that the cunning eye^ were still 
intently eng^ed in watcWng the bur¬ 
rows in which the rabbits had taken 
refuge. 

But the bunnies did not remain long 
concealed. Finding that their dreaded 
enemy took no aggressive measures, 
they ventured out of their lurking- 
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places, and began to play about as 
merrily as ever. 

In the midst of their gambols some of 
them approached vvitliin a few yards of 
the snake. 

In an instant, as though moved by 
a spring, the he-ul of the snake rose ; 
all the rabbit - - .'k to flight, except one, 
who, percii'^t' upon a fragment ot rock, 
seemed to meet the full gaze of the rep¬ 
tile. 

In vain the little animal endeavoured 
to bound away; its trembling limbs 
appeared to refuse to perform their 
office, its eyes dilated with terror, and 
it remained quivering and motionless, 
as though rooted to the spot. 

The whole body of the snake seemed 
to inflate ; it uttered a sharp hiss, and 
made a slight movement towards its 
intended victim. The unhappy rabbit 
uttered a wailing cry, and with a con¬ 
vulsive movement seemed even to come 
a few inches nearer to its merciless 
enemy. Then the head of the snake 
moved so quickly that the stroke he 
^ave the rabbit was hardly visible. But 
it was enough, for the poor little crea¬ 
ture at once fell over on its side, and, 
after a few feeble kicks, remained per¬ 
fectly motionless. Then the serpent 
seized its head and began to swallow its 
victim. 


“Nasty brute !said Arthur ; “and 
yet I suppose I ought not to interfere, j 
It is only the question of supply and • 
demand ; but really these snakes are so 
hideous to look at, that no wonder one’s 
Angers itch to put an end to them. But 
what is the matter with blaster Rattle¬ 
snake ? He has dropped his prey, and 
appears anxious to make offi” 

“ In truth, the snake had hurriedly 
disgorged that portion of the rabbit 
which he had half swallowed, and was 
making his way with all speed to an 
adjacent Assure in the rock.'i. 

“ There is no animal that can have 
frightened him ! ” cried Arthur, looking 
to the right and left; “ and no eagle or 
bird of prey,” he added, glancing up¬ 
wards. “ Whatever can have induced 1 
him to make off* like that 1 At any rate, 
there is the last of him,” and as he 
spoke the end of the rattlesnake’s tail 
disappeared in the Assure. 

“ VVell, that is mysterious ! ” said the 
boy. “ And, now that the adventure is 
over, I think I will turn into the tent 
and take a nap.” 

He turned upon his hands and knees 
with the intention of carrying out his 
design, when a spectacle met his eyes 
which brought him to an instant pause. 

Crawling noiselessly along the ground I 
between himself and the tent, in which I 


every weapon was stored, was an im¬ 
mense rock-snake some sixteen feet in 
length. The eyes of this monster w’ere 
gleaming with anger, and Arthur at 
once remembered that the rock-snake is 
rather partial to devouring the rattle- 
I snake, utterly regardless ot the latter’s 
poisoned fangs. The rattlesnake had 
perceived the approach of his enemy, 
and had taken refuge in timely flight, 
while the rock-snake, enraged at the 
escape of his intended victim, was iid- 
vancing rapidly in the direct line where 
Arthur lay. 

There seemed no escape for the boy ; 
his gun was far from him, his sprained 
ankle prevented him from flying; be¬ 
sides, the snake was too close to give 
him a chance of escape. In utter terror 
he mechanically raised his arms, 
breathing a silent prayer, and the 
I movement seemed to irritate the great 
serpent, which, making a rapid forward 
movement, seized Ai-thur’s shoulders 
with his formidable teeth, and in 
another instant had wrapped his cold, 
slimy coils tightly round the body of 
the shrinking Doy. With one loud cry 
for aid Arthur became insensible, and 
the monster piled coil upon coil until 
the form of his victim was hardly 
visible. 

{To be continued,) 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 

OR, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE GREAl, 
By Charles Deslys. 

PART in. 



silently 

led Count Efflam away from the castle. 
E .viftly slie descended the hill, and then 


for about ten minutes crossed the valley 
and mounted its farther slope. 

Soon a sort of plateau was reached, 
littered with rocks of strange forj^i. 


CHAPTER II. 


and with here and there a few stunted 
trees. Morgana stopped, and three 
times screeched like an owl. At this 
sinister signal there came from tlie 
neighbouring wood a sound as of men 
ana horses. 

But the count was not to see who 
was his escort, for Morgana took ofl' her 
long black veil and bandaged his eyes, 
reminding him of his promise. 

Immediatelv afterwards a hand seized 
his and placed it on a horse’s mane. At 
the same time his left foot was lifted 
and placed in a stirrup. At the hint 
he mounted, and Morgana gave the 
word to move on. By the sound of her 
voice the count could tell that she was 
on horseback at his side, and by the 
sound of the steps he inferred that the 
escort was on foot, and not numerous. 
One of them led his liorse by the bridle. 

For about two hours, as the count 
reckoned, the journey was continued in 
silence. 

Many hillsides were traversed, many 
brooks were crossed : the way led along 
many footpaths wkich were almost 
impracticable ; and through a thick 
wood it once lay, where the lower 
branches of the trees bruslietl the 
count’s face with their twigs. 

He had lived as a boy at Glay, and 
had ridden and hunted the country for 
miles round, and knew it well. By the 
nature of the gmund, the undulations 
of tlie soil, the least noise that greete<l 
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his ears, and the faintest odoui-s he 
could detect, by every indication pos¬ 
sible, h3 endeavoured to neutralise the 
eflect of the bandage over his eyes, and 
discover the roiid lie was going. But 
whether it was that his instinct was at 
fault, or that Morgana took many use¬ 
less turns and doubles so as to throw 
him ofi’ the track, he could not make 
out with anv clearness ^^'here he was, 
and during the two hours laid to satisfy 
himself with vague suppositions. 

Suddenly the sound of his horse’s 
hoofs told him he was on a flat stretch 
of ground, elastic and sonorous, while a 
penetrating resinous odour gave him 
an additional clue. Evident^" he was 
in a pine wood, and the trees must be 
lofty, for the night breeze, meeting with 
no obstacle, blew full in his face. And 
in all the country round thsre was but 
one clump of this kind. 

But Count Etliam wished to n.fi>e 
sure that he was right. Givii i; n.s 
horse a sly prick with his spur, iire- 
tended to stumble, and stretcf ed out 
his arms. His liana grasped ti-c scaly 
bark of one of tho.se magi.n cent trees 
that form on the land the v;athedrals of 
verdure, and on the ooea i the masts of 
ships. He could hardly restrain a 
shout of joy. He had foiled Morgana’s 
precaution—he knew where he was. 

Fortunately she saw nothing of this, 
her attention being called off by a noise 
that was getting louder in the distance, 
and which had also attracted the notice 
of the count. The noise, which was at 
first but a confused murmur, grew 
rapidly distinct. Evidently some horse¬ 
men were approaching at a gallop. 

IMorgana gave the order to halt, and 
sent off one of her men to reconnoitre 
the horsemen, whom she evidently did 
not expect. 

Five minutes later the .sound of the 
horses galloping suddenly ceased. In 
five minutes more the scout returned, 
and in a loud voice made his report. 

Count Efflani listened intently. But 
all he could hear was an exclamation 
of anger from Morgana, and the name 
of “ Ragiiar ! ” several times repeated. 

Kagnar was not unknown to the 
coil nt. He was renowned as the fiercest 
of Morgana’s followers, and a near re¬ 
lative of hers. 

The march was resumed and the two 
troops met. 

“Let your horsemen follow us,” said 
the terrible widow. “ You ride by my 
side that I may speak v/ith you.” 

The movement was made without a 
moment’s lialt. Morgana was thus 
placed between the count and Ragnar, 
and with the latter she carried on a 
conversation in a loud voice, but in a 
dialect unknown to the count. 

But he listened none the less, en¬ 
deavouring to discover by the accent 
and ex])re.ssion the feeling which dic¬ 
tated tlie words. At first the woman 
spok(* in anger, and seemed to repri¬ 
mand. The man lowered his tone as if 
hardly darinr to stammer his excuses. 
Tlien, gradually he regained his assur¬ 
ance, and finally his voice was as loud 
as his sovereign’s. He seemed to re- 
])roaGh her as bitterly as she had re¬ 
proached him, and threaten her, and 
in this angry recrimination the count 
lieard the name of Clothilda several 
times. 
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Mute with astonishment, and suffer¬ 
ing keenly from anxiety and anger, the 
count listened even more intently. 

What could there be in common be¬ 
tween his Ixjloved wife and this fierce 
chief of a barbarous tribe ? 

Again, unmistakably, did Ragnar 
utter the name of Clothilda, and with 
an accent of passion that made the 
count shudder. He felt within him 
the presentiment of a new danger, a new 
misfortune. 

Morgana in reply assumed such a 
tone of authority that Ragnar seemed 
constrained to obey. He was silent, 
but not without a lialf-suppressed vin¬ 
dictive growl, like a wild beast deprived 
of its prey. In his protest there evi¬ 
dently lurked some secret threat—some 
cowardly resolve to be avenged against 
the count. And, with one of those in¬ 
timations of the heai-t that are never 
I misleading, the count divined his inten- 
I tion. 

Soon they arrived at the bank of a 
river, which the count recognised by 
the sound of its deep, turbulent waters. 
The little troop mounted the bank for 
I a few yards to find a ford, a difficult 
I matter now that the river was widened 
I and swollen by the recent storms. The 
I passage was at la.st chosen, and the 
I men on foot and on horsel)ack entered 
I the stream. 

Soon the count found the water rise 
to his knees ; and the horse lost its 
footing, and, neighing with fright, began 
to be carri^ down-stream. The man 
who held the bridle shouted out in 
terror that he could not struggle against 
the current. 

Whether it was that Morgana was 
compelled by necessity, or that she 
wished to show her power over Ragnar, 
she ordered him to take the count’s 
rein. 

Ragnar immediately forced his M'ay 


through the foaming water, and brought 
the neighing horse back into the right 
track. 

For a few seconds Efflam felt the 
burning breath of his enemy in his face; 


then, suddenly, in the middle of the 
stream, where the current was deepest 
and swiftest, a violent blow struck him 
in the chest, and, unhorsed by the un¬ 
expected shock, he fell into the stream. 
As he fell he shouted. 

A furious exclamation from Morgana 
came in answer to his shout. 

At the same minute from the neigh¬ 
bouring bank a black mass leapt into 
the river with a mighty splash that 
scattered a shower of diamonds in the 
moonlight. And the count heard no 
more, saw no more. 

Blinded by the bandage over his eyes,, 
disabled by the blow he had received, 
he sunk and was carried down by the 
stream. 

Nevertheless, before his senses Quite 
left him, he seemed to be seized by 
something like the mouth of an animal,, 
and lifted by an unknown force, and 
dragged up to the surface. 

But that was all. He lost conscious¬ 
ness. He murmured in his thoughts 
the name of Clothilda. He felt he was 
dying. 

When he recovered he was stretched 
on the grass on the opposite bank, and 
near him, striving to bring him back to 
life with his caresses, he recognised 
Bugh. 

All was explained. It was Bugh who 
had saved him. 

He looked about him, for* the bandage 
heu:! been taken from his eyes. 

Some twenty Bretons, of the wildest 
aspect, some on foot, some on horse¬ 
back, formed a circle round him. In 
the middle of the circle was Morgana, 

“ Count Eflflam,” said she, in a gentle, 
solemn voice, “ I have to ask your par¬ 
don for the cowardlj^ attack of which 
you might have been the victim. I hav'e 
punished the crime. Behold ! ” and with 
her finger she pointed to a newly-dug 
grave, which was still empty. 


“ I do not understand,” murmured the 
count. 

“ Look again ! ” said Morgana, point¬ 
ing this time into the foliage of the oak 
under which Efflam was lymg. 



“ From the highest branch, 
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The count raised his eyes. Almost 
over his head there hung, from the 
highest branch, the corpse of Ragnar ! 

“He was one of my most faithful 
servants,” said the sorceress, solemnly. 
“He was of my kindred, but he dis¬ 
obeyed my orders; he made me fail in 
my promise to you, and he has expe¬ 
rienced Moi^ana's justice.” 

“ Let us go ! ” exclaimed the count, 
who had already stood up, and was 
moving away in horror from the oak 
which nad serv4d as a gibbet: “let us 
go!” 

“Be it so,” said Morgana; and she 
ordered the horses to be brought. Then 
«he asked one of her men for his wide 
linen belt, and began to roll it into a 
Landage. 

“ Woman,” said the count, “it is only 
right I should tell you that that precau¬ 
tion is useless ; I know where we are.” 

“That is possible,” said she; “brt 
vou may not know where we are going 
You must not see the mysterious place 
into which I intend taking you. It is 
necessary that you should be blind¬ 
folded.” 

“Do as you please,” said the count, 
impatiently, “ but make haste.” 

As he placed his foot in the stirrup 
Hugh began to howl. 

“ Kill that dog 1 ” said Morgana. 

“ He has just saved me from death ! ” 
oxclaimed his master, excitedly. “ No, 
no ; I will not allow you to ! ” 

“ He will discover our track,” said the 
iieartless widow; “ he will reveal the 
hiding-place which, for the sake of all, 
must remain secret.” 

“ But he is the only companion of a 
hlind man whom you yourself deprived 
of the light of day.” 

There was silence. 

Then in a voice that was not entirely 
free from remorse, the arbiter of Bugh^s 
life called to her side two of her people 
and gave them this order : “ Take this 
-dog back across the river and tie him 
up securely to one of those trees.” 

“ But,” said one of the men, timidly, 
“ what shall we find strong enough to 
hold the hound when his master goes ? ” 

After a moment’s thought, Morgana 
replied, “Use the strap with \vhich 
R^nar met his fate. Take down the 
corpse from the oak and bury it.” 

Soon tLa body fell heavily to the 
ground. The men took the strap from 
the neck and approached the dog. 

Bugh went backwards as they ad¬ 
vanced and showed his teeth. 

“ Obey ! ” said Etflam, the sound tell¬ 
ing him what the dog w^as about. 

Bugh allowed the strap to be placed 
round his neck. But when the men 
tried to drag him to the riverside he 
notified his refusal by an angry, threat- 
eniM bark. 

“ Go, Bugh, go!” said the count; and 
the hound became more docile, and 
allowed himself to be led away. 

As he and his keepers entered the 
stream the count and his escort re¬ 
sumed their march. 

The ford was passed without accident, 
and in silence. 

But as soon as the hound was safely 
tied to the tree the scene changed. 

Tlie two men to whom Bugh had been 
entrusted were, unfortunately for him, 
fierce admirers and secret friends of 
Ragnar. 


“If it had not been for this dog,” 

rowled one, “ Morgana could have 

een led to think that the count had 
fallen from his horse accidentally. That 
was our chief’s plan. By saving his 
master this wretched dog made her 
find the rent made by the dagger as it 
was turned aside by the hauberk, and so 
Ragnar lost his life. Let the dog pay 
for it. He must die! ” 

“ But if the count should avenge him? 
If Morgana—” 

“Bah! how will they know we did 
it ? Who will tell them 1 ” 

And seizing his spear, he lifted it to 
strike. His companion followed his 
example. 

Bugh, in his rage, growled so fiercely 
that their hands shook* and, leaping 
sav^ely, he avoided all but a few of 
their thrusts. At last, at one tremen¬ 
dous jump, the strap broke. 

To fly at their throats, knock them 
down, and bite them severely, was the 
work of a moment. 

Then Bugh, disdaining to complete 
his vengeance, left them naif dead with 
terror, and i*an towards the river. 

For an instant he stood, and seeing 
perhaps that his master i-equired the 
help of all his friends, he turned, and 
bounded olf towards the castle of Glay. 

We know how he reached the castle, 
and how well Romarik had understood 
what had happened. 

Meanwhile the count, all danger over 
for the time, continued his journey. 
The endeavours to deceive him as to the 
route were redoubled, tlie horse being 
turned backwards and forwards many 
times to conceal the real direction. 

Soon a stream was reached, and up 
its bed half the troop advanced, so that 
all traces of its passage might be ettaced 
by the current. The other half of the 
troop crossed the stream and laid a 
false trail in the opposite direction. 
Such devices, which are now practised 
by the Indians of the New World, were 
often used in old Armorica, and, as may 
be remembered, had been used by our 
friends themselves in their departure 
from Tortona and Bayard Castle. 

The journey up the stream lasted 
about twenty minutes, and then the 
route was resumed to the west at a 
quicker pace. The road became more 
and more obstructed and almost im¬ 
practicable, at least the count thought 
so, as he continued his observations. 
Sometimes the horses’ hoofs were on 
sand or in a marsh, sometimes the 
sound of their trot echoed among the 
pebbles of a rocW plain. Up and down 
went the road. The increasing strength 
of the wind seemed to show that no¬ 
thing now stood in its way—no hills or 
trees, only perhaps a few dry bushes 
and yielding reeds, that brushed against 
the count’s spurs. 

Day had begun to break, the increase 
in the light could be seen through the 
bandage, but there was no sound of 
awakening beast or bird. The country 
was evidently a desolate, barren flat. 
Gusts of wind swept over it, and when 
the count moistened his lips, he found 
that the breeze was salt. Listening 
attentively, he heard a dull roar in the 
distance, which seemed every now and 
then to embrace the whole horizon. 

The noise and the wind he recognised. 
Tlie wind came from the sea. 
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Still the way led onwards ; and soon 
the count heard the roar of the sea in 
front of him luid on either side. Evi¬ 
dently he was on a promontory. The 
peninsula became so narrow that be 
seemed to be suspended over the sea. 

Then he was made to dismount, and 
in the hand which guided him he recog¬ 
nised Morgana’s. 

“Obey me carefully. Put each foot 
exactly where I tell you. Swerve not to 
the right or left. Your life depends on 
it.” 

And so saying, she led him along 
what was evidently a perilous path. 
Up and down she led him along steps 
cut in a rock as smooth as marble, 
winding over a narrow ridge, between 
two precipices of enormous depth, as 
the roar of the waves below unmis¬ 
takably revealed ; then down she went 
to some roughly-squared trunks of trees 
over which the spray wtis dashing. It 
was a narrow bridge acro'’'* a chasm, 
and by the way Morgana held both his 
hands, she must have been walking 
backwards. 

The count, owing to his eyes being 
blindfolded, felt that giddiness was 
coming over him. And it was as 
though he was in a dream that he heard 
a heavj^ door open and shut on him, 
and seemed to be entering the interior 
of the earth, when the bandage fell. 

He was in a spacious hall cut in the 
solid rock, at one end of which blazed a 
huge fire. Before the fire, on benches 
of primitive form, linen garments were 
lain. 

“Those warm clothes are for you,” 
said Morgana, “ I will be back in a mo¬ 
ment.” 

And she seemed to vanish in the wall. 

Although the freshness of the morn¬ 
ing had added to the chill which the 
count had received by his fall in the 
river, he remained nmtionless, without 
a thought of changing his clothes. 

Suddenly at his feet and down his 
legs he felt two active hands beginning 
to undress him. 

He lowered his eyes and looked. 

A dwarf, with a monstrous head and 
a repulsive face, protuberant stomach 
and twisted legs, and long, strong arms, 
was jumping round him and undoing 
his lacings. 

Before he had recovered from his first 
surprise the dwarf had him half un¬ 
dressed, and was replacing the damp 
garment with one from the oench. 

“ Who are you i ” asked the count. 

In reply the dwarf opened his mouth 
and pointed to the all that was left 
when his tongue had been cue out of 
his mouth, and then gave forth a cry 
that was not human, but the squeal of 
a seabird. 

In a few seconds the strange valet 
had done his work, and then he uttered 
a cry like the fii^ but shriller and 
louder. 

Morgana appeared. 

The dwarf, to show that his task was 
finished, turned a somersault and frisked 
about like a dog. 

“ Down ! ” said his mistress. “ Down, 
Cormoi'un, and be quiet! ” 

The dwarfs name was Cormoran. He 
shambled off, and crouched on the 
ground like a living caryatid in a 
niche at the base of the central column 
which supported the roof. 
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Morgana came towards he»' guest and 
said l)ut one word—“Come !” 

More and more stu^fied, more and 
more thinking himselr tlie sport of a 
dream, the count followed his conduc¬ 
tress down the windings of a dark 
corridor, at the end of which was a 
door. 
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Before she opened it ^lorgana put 
her finger on her lips. 

“ Silence ! ” she said. “ Perhap.s she 
sleeps. Silence ! ” and, making him 
pass before her, and not following him. 
she admitted him into the room and 
shut the door behind him. 

(To be continued.) 
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FOR ENGLAND, HOME, AND BEAUTY: 

A TALE OF THE NAVY NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 


Author of **The Cruite of the Snowbird^' “ Wild Adventures Round the Pole," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XIIL—LIFE FORE AND AFT IN THE BLAZER—DEAN’s MESS—A 
REMINISCENCE OF TOULON. 


I N the ships in which I myself have 
had the honour to serve—and a sur¬ 
geon has the opportunity of knowing 
as much, if not a deal more, of the mess 
life of the seamen than other officers— 
there were tw’o characters that I never 
found absent, viz., the Tom Bowling of 
the ship — the men’s favourite, and 
oftentimes their hero ; and the clever, 
philosophic tar, who is looked up to and 
regarded by the men as a Kind of 
oracle. The former is invariably a 
good man as regards seamanship ; per¬ 
haps he is captain of a top; anyhow, 
for one thing or another, he carries 
several strij>es on his blue sleeve. He 
is rather handsome, though he may not 
be a ladies’ man. With exposure to 
sun and weather, his face and hands 
are as brown as the back of my fiddle. 
He is as brave as—I was going to say 
as a lion, but I refrain, because 1 once 
saw a lion turn liis back and bolt, when 
lie had a splendid chance of having a 
second-class boy of ours for dinner—as 
bmve as a bulldog : that is better. He 
is brave, but hardly seems to know it. 
and is quite astonished when praisea 
for his gallantry. He is the nest of 
messmates, jolly and good-natured with 
liis fellows, and so kind to the boys, who 
all dream of one day being just such 
another. 


Your clever seaman is one of another 
type. In his boyhood’s years he has 
probably been in a different sphere 
of life. He hints as much to his com¬ 
rades sometimes when confidentially in¬ 
clined, adding perhaps with a sigh, 
“ Heigho ! I w'as a wild youth, and Pm 
not sure I did not cause my parents a 
deal of grief.” This man’s education is 
good, and the men know it, and often 
refer disputes to his arbitration. He 
also is bra,ve, but it is not with the free 
and careless dash of your Tom Bowling. 
He fights as an officer would fight if he 
donned a bluejacket’s “togs,’’ and in 
case of need he w'ould lead an attack, 
and perhaj:'; awake to find himself 
famous. 

Well, tho.se two characters are in the 
service now \ and I dare say were long 
before I knew the binnacle from the 
bowspiit. 

They were there in the Navy in the 
year 1794. at all events, and on board 
the bold snip Blazer. 

Their names were Allan Gray and 
Philip Dean. 

The latter was the oracle ; the former 
the Tom Bowling ; and they were both 
in the same mess, and fast friends. 
They also both belonged to the same 
boat. The mess to wmich these men 
belonged was the merriest in the ship, 


but it had its disiigreeable element, as 
will pre.sently be seen. 

Paddy Lowrie was one of them—the 
.same who had his foot shot aw'ay on 
the “glorious First of June,” thou{?h, 
sure ! it was only the shoe ! Nothing 
wrong about Paddy ! He never bred 
care in a boat nor trouble in his mess. 

But the two Transoms were also at 
the same table, the bum-boat—or 
rather shore-boat—men who had l)een 
impressed with so little cei’emony on the 
day Dick Trelawney joined his ship. 

To do them justice, both had turned 
out good seamen, and they had been 
conspicuous in action—so much so as 
to merit special praise from Lieutenant 
Spencer. 

They had not yet forgiven Allan Gray 
for the blows with the rope he had given 
them, as they moved tardily forward 
that first morning. And thej^ had not 
forgiven the two midshipmen—albeit 
botn had remunerated them handsomely 
for the loss of their boat. 

Tlie Blazer was at that time con¬ 
sidered about the finest sailer in the 
Channel Fleet. She w’as also crack- 
manned, and those on board of her 
were wont to speak of their vessel as 
“ cock of the squadron.” There is some¬ 
thing, after all, in having a ^ood opinion 
of one’s ship, as well as one s self. 

From the captain down to McNab’s 
loblolly-boy Snufflums, it was said, all 
were fond of active service, and if there 
was a French ship to be cut off* or cut 
out, or otherwise captured and de¬ 
stroyed, the business usually fell to the 
Blazer. 

Towards the middle of autumn, ’94, it 
was telegraphed to the Admiral’s office 
to get the Blazer ready for sea at once. 
The reader must not imagine I refer to 
the electric telegraph. There was 
neither electricity as a power in those 
brave old days, nor railways either, but 
telegrems were signalled along the mils, 
and pretty quickly too. 

Well, Admiral Howe took the trouble 
to telegraph back that the Blazer w'as- 
now, and ever was, ready for sea at an 
hour’s notice. 

So two days after that the good ship 
stood away from Spithead, and merrily 
Siiiled down Channel under what one 
of the young men—excellent seamen 
now—whom Susie-Oina liad inveigled 
into serving the King, called “ acres of 
canvas.” 

A very pretty sight she looked, at all 
events, for the wind, a fine breeze, w’as 
abaft, and she had mounted stu’n’sails. 
She proudly dashed the waves from her 
bow’s as she clove her w^ay through the 
blue water, leaving a wake behind her 
of ever-widening dimensions, half a mile 
lo^. 

Tliere were plenty of merchantmen 
about, of every size and every rig, but 
none so gallant and grand as our 
Blazer. 

But look ! Yonder comes, tacking up 
the Channel, a splendid East Indiaman. 
Talk of masts and sails, why, that vessel 
carried sticks so lofty that against the 
blue sky they looked no thicker than 
knitting wdres. The Blazer, at the best, 
was content with royals, the East India¬ 
man was steps above that, and faimed 
the very clouds with sky-scrapers, 
moon-rakers, and star-gazers. 

The Blazer passed her to windward*. 
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and the oflScers on the j>oop could not 
help admiring her rig, nor the smart¬ 
ness of the men on her decks. 

“ Fine fellows those,” said the Captain 
to Lieutenant Spencer. 

“ Look like guineas newly out of the 
Mint.” 

“ I say,” quoth Captain Dawkins, “ I 
wonder what they’re thinking about.” 

“/ know,” said Spencer, laughing. 

“ They are thinking exactly the same as 
you are, only — quite on the other 
tack.” 

“ Explain, my dear sir, for your 
lan^age sounds anomalous.” 

“Well, you are thinking, ‘ Ho ! ho ! 
my fine fellows, we’ll have a few of you 
on boaixl of us one of these beautiful 
mornings,’ and they are thinking, ‘We 
shouldn’t wonder if that man-o’-war 
wouldn’t like to impress some of us, 
but we’ll take care of him.’ ” 

The Blazer was bound for the south 
coast of Ireland. There was some dis¬ 
satisfaction there, with threatenings of 
an armed rebellion and French assist¬ 
ance, and it was even reported that the 
enemy were hovering hawk-like round 
the coast. 

It was Saturday evening, and the 
ship had made a good ofting ; the wind 
had gone down somewhat, there was a 
big lump of a moon in the sky, bright 
H^ts and good watches set, so all on 
board felt safe and jolly. 

To make this particular Saturday 
night all the merrier and happier, a 
dinner party was taking place in the 
ward-room, at which not only the Cap¬ 
tain but both Dick and Peniston were 
guests, the permission of the Captain 
having, of course, been previously 
asked. 

Everyone was in excellent spirits and 
form, from the most honoured guest 
down to Dick and Peniston. though, as 
became their years, the latter only 
spoke when spoken to. 

Do not suppose they sat like dummies, 
however. Peniston wa^ Lieutenant 
Spencer’s guest, and Dick was under 
the wing of tlie Irish sui^on-in-chief, 
and these officers took good care they 
were well attended to and drawn into 
the conversation whenever it seemed 
possible. 

The Captain also drew the boys out, 
especially Dick, for whom he had a 
great regard. He told the story — he 
had told it once before—of his rescue 
from the snowstorm, and in such a 
humorous way that the glasses on the 
table rang again with the hearty 
laughter of the officers. The Welsh 
ponies were not forgotten, nor the terri¬ 
ble adventure of Squire Squaretoes and 
Miss Janet Craibe. 

“By-the-bye,” said the Captain, “I 
heard, McNab, that she was very sweet 
upon you. That in the woods, on the 
day of the picnic—” 

“ Wheesht, Captain Dawkins! wheesht, 
sir ! ” cried McNab. “ Tell nae stories 
out o’ school, sir. But, sweet or no 
sweet, gentlemen, I declare that though 
she is auld enough to be my mither, I 
thought that day in the wood, that 
ever 3 ^ minute she was going to pop the 
question.” 

“ But it isn’t leap-year,” said Spencer. 

McNab turned his keen grey eyes on 
the speaker. 

“ L^p-year, man! No, but do ye 


think a half-daft auld maid like her 
would stick at trifles 1” 

“And suppose, doctor, that she had 
asked you V ” said the Captain. “ I dare 
say you wouldn’t have said no.” 

“ Gallantry would have forbidden, 
sir. I’d have felt constrained to suc¬ 
cumb. Besides, Miss Craibe has the 
bawbees.” 

“Bravo, McNab !” cried a dozen 
voices at once, and the jokes went round 
anew. 

It was Saturday night forward as well 
as aft. 

Let us have a peep at Dean’s mess, as 
it was always callecf. 

The biscuits and grog w'ere on the 
table—men had, unfortunately, a larger 
allowance of rum in those days—but 
Dean called for the meat. 

“ Cookie,” he said, to the man whose 
duty it was that day to officiate as chef 
and “whack-distributor”—“Cookie, I 
didn’t eat my bit to-day ; can’t stand 
high horse hot. Allan, here, looks 
hungry; we’ll tackle it now between 
us.” 

“ I wonder,” said Allan Gray, “ what 
they do be having aft there to-night.” 

“They’re welcome, for all I care, 
men,” said Dean, “ to the best on land 
or sea. Our officers are worthy men, 
every one of them * but tack like what 
is supplied to us is a disgrace to any 
nation in the world. Just look at the 
biscuit. Alive, lads, alive ! ” 

“No,” said Cookie, laughing; “it’s 
been fried, my lord.” 

“Yes, steeped in daubing, and roasted 
to kill the weevils. Ah ! there’s a good 
time coming, though. We poor beggars 
that do most of the fighting ought to 
have better feeding; and blow^ if I 
wouldn’t change places to-morrow with 
the Captain’s poodle.” 

Paddy Lowrie’s eyes sparkled as he 
placed the rum on the table. 

“There’s sorra a weevil about this, 
my lord,” said Paddy. 

Swaying the utensil about, and keep¬ 
ing time to his music, Paddy burst into 
song — nothing uncommon, this, for 
Paddy to do. 

“ There’s not in this wide world a Talley so 
sweet, 

As the dear little vale where the waters do 
meet; 

Ah! the last link of freedom and life shall 
depart 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from 
my heart." 

There was so much of real sentiment 
in Paddy’s eyes as he sang, but real 
mirth about his lips, that all growling 
at the mess was at once suspended, and 
Paddy himself became the toast. 

“Tell us a story,” cried Dean, now 
fully restored to good humour. 

“Botheration to ye,” replied Pat; 
“ would ye like all the butter on your 
own side av the dish? I sung ye a 
song. Sure the story lies with you.” 

Dinner was over by this time in the 
ward-room, and most cf the officers had 
come on the main or upper decks to 
smoke. 

Neither Dick nor Peniston smoked, 
nor did they use their rum. On this 
particular Saturday night, however, 
they might have been seen going for¬ 
ward, laughing, arm-in-arm, each with 
a bottle of grog in his pocket. Dick 


? ut his down in Dean’s mess, and 
eniston on an adjoining table. 

“ Don’t hesitate to accept it,” said 
Peniston. “ JVe won’t drink it, and the 
steward of the gun-room had too much 
last Saturday for his good.” 

Every man had risen as the two 
midshipmen stepped up to their table. 

Peniston beckoned tliem to be seated. 
But Dean would not sit down till he 
had said, 

“God bless you, young sirs. For 
officers like you one wouldn’t mind 
spilling his brightest blood. Pardon 
me,” he added, addressing Dick, “ but I 
knew your father well; on shore near 
Toulon I had the honour of fighting 
near his side.” 

It was just before Sidney Smith’s 
time there. 

“Did you know Sir Sidney Smith* 
then ? ” 

“I fought under that splendid and 
daring officer, young gentleman ; and 
hope to live to fight under him again.” 

Somehow when Dean talked, no one 
could be unaware that a gentleman was 
addressing him. There was something 
in his manner, in his language, and in 
his bearing, that told he was of gentle 
breeding and good education, something 
that even the blue blouse of the Jack 
Tar could not hide. 

As he went on, both Peniston and 
Dick became interested: the former 
seated himself easily on the table edge, 
and the latter, with folded arms, leant 
against a stanchion. There was plenty 
of dignity about those boys, out no in¬ 
solent pride. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” said Dean, with a 
sweeping glance around the table, to 
show he included all in the term gentle¬ 
men, for this man was somewhat of a 
l^publican in his nature, “yes, I was one 
of his yachtsmen, in the little Swallows 
a crumb of a thing, that a good-sized 
shot would have sunk, or a shell sent 
to smithereens. But the Swallow 
seemed to bear a charmed existence, 
and so did Sidney Smith himself. He 
would dare anjrthing or do^ any¬ 
thing. He carried his life in his 
hand, yet the enemy were unable to 
take it. ^ 

“I was with him that morning the 
word came on board that Toulon was to 
be evacuated. Fact is, it was sur¬ 
rounded by clouds of Frenchmen, and 
got too hot for us to hold. 

“ We went on shore in the skiff after 
breakfast. It was a busy scene. Our 
garrison was already clearing out. It 
was a case of sauve gut peut, and save all 
you could. 

“ ‘ Surely,’ said bold Sidney, ‘ the 
Admiral does not mean to leave the 
place intact, and all those splendid 
ships of the enemy to fall again into 
their hands. I’d burn them root and 
stump.’ 

“That very day, I—as coxswain— 
rowed my master to Lord Hood’s ship. 

“‘You proposed burning the ships 
and arsenals,’ said his lordship, ‘ do it.* 

“ ‘ I will,’ was the laconic reply. 
“Then came a busy time, for Sidney 
in his own wee yacht, with the crews of 


* Sidney Smith was one of those daring, dashini? 
men who crop up every now and then in both ser¬ 
vices, as if to prove that the days of ohivaliy and 
romance are always with us. 
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a few British and Spanish gun-boats, 
undertook the destruction of tlie wliole 

place. 

“There were two great dangers at¬ 
tached to Captain Smith's enterprise. 
One was an attack in force by the 
French, who kept up a constant fusil- 
ade of shot and shell, while the prepa¬ 
rations for the terrible tire were being 
made ; the other, a rising of the French 
galley-slaves, for they knew the weak¬ 
ness of our force, though the enemy 
did not. 

“ But Sidney went about his work as 
calmly and quietly as if walking the 
quarter-deck on a Sunday morning. 

“ It was long and tiresome work, and 
at sunset our jipsition was rendered 
worse bj" the steady advance of the foe, 
whom, however, we managed, by re- 
peatea doses of grape, to keep on the 
safe side. So the mines and fires were 
laid.” 

The narrator here paused for a mo¬ 
ment, and pressed his left hand over 
his eyes, as if what he vras about to 
relate were too terrible even to think 
of. 

“ Gentlemen,” he continued, “ my life 
has been a stormy and a reckless one; 
all kinds of hardships have I borne. I’ve 
weathered many a wild night, and I’ve 
seen war in its worst as well as its 
most glorious forms ; but as long as life 
lasts within me I shall look back with 
awe to that terrible night at Toulon. 
It was a rehearsal, as it were, of all the 
glories and all the horrors of war com¬ 
bined in one long act. 

“ I must be brief, the recollection is 
not one of unmitigated pleasure. 

“ Those thousand galley-slaves, then, 
got free at last. Sidney had not the 
heart to think of them perishing in the 
flames. 

“ They got free soon after the night 
became almost as bright as day with the 
glare of fires, that rose up simultaneously 
m all directions, such tires as I never 
witnessed before, and have little desire 
ever to see again. Much of the stores 
were of a most combustible nature, and 
every now and then the explosion of a 
magazine seemed to rend the heavens 
and earth, and increase the fierceness of 
the fires tenfold, by scattering blazing 
brands and rafters m all directions, and 
blowing down the walls of the builaings 
already in flames, and so admitting the 
air. 

“In the midst of all this, there was the 
constant cannonade of the fire-ships, 
the guns of which, being heated, went 
off, and the wild screams of the murder¬ 
ing galley-slaves, and songs and shouts 
of the soldiers. 

“But more of ‘fearful and awful’ 
took place before our work was finished, 
and even bold Sidney was staggered at 
the terrific forces that he had let loose 
when fii*st one powder-ship and then 
another blew up. 

“ I have said he had a charmed life. 
How else was it that none of us were 
killed in that fire-storm ? 

“The fire-storm wns everywhere, on 
earth, in air, and sea ; beams of fiery 
wood and showers of sparkling, crack¬ 
ling embers dropped hissing into tlie sea 
on every side of us. This side of the pic¬ 
ture displayed the magnificence of war¬ 
fare on a scale perhaps never before 
witnessed. But, alas ! its horrors were 


there also, for the slave-fiends had pos¬ 
session of the town, and were com¬ 
mitting frightful atrocities. I must not 
describe what I saw and heard, but the 
shrieks of men and women will ring 
in my ears, I believe, till my dying 
day. 

“I have not told you all, men, nor 
half, that happened that terrible night 
at Toulon.” 

“ Indeed,” said Pat Lowrie ; “ and 
it’s meself that thinks you’ve told us 
enough ! It is thursty you must have 
been, surely, before the pleasures of 
that pure 7 evening began to pall upon 
ye! It’s the nightmare I’ll be having, 


sure enough, as soon’s I’m in the arms 
av Murphy, unless we finish up with a 
dance and a song ! ” 

“ Well, lads,” said Peniston, “I’llleave 
you to your song while I go and get my 
fiddle; then just lay aft when you hear 
me tune up, and you’ll have twenty 
hornpipes, if you please.” 

And so they did, dancing with that 
genuine enthusiasm only found in 
sailors. As Bums says— 

“ Nae ootiliona brent new fraa France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels. 

Put life and metal in their he^** 

(To be continued.) 
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T was all very well for the fellows to say j 
“Don’t get in a funk now you’re I 
going to bat; 

But how could I help, after seeing the way 
That bowler had just done the trick for 
the hat ? | 

I hardly could fasten my pads, for my hand | 

Was shaking with fright, and I barely ' 
could see. i 

I felt the first ball on the wicket would ■ 

land 

A 0 on the scoring-sheet oj)posite me. 

However I got to the wicket’s a blank, 

And where the first ball went I’ve not an ; 
idea; | 

The second I flukily managed to spank, 

My nerves gained repose as I heard the j 
chaps cheer. 

I’d broken my duck, that was something 
at least. 

But still I was some way from feeling at 
ease. 

A shooter my nervousness promptly in¬ 
creased, 

And gave me a fit of the shakes in the 
knees. 

I managed to stick in, and counted each 
mn 

Until I’d made ten, and I then lost my 
count 

A jolly long hop, and I slogged it like fun. 
And ran it out, five, to increase my 
amount. 

And now I commenced to feel slightly in 
form, 

And played with more freedom, though 
still ^vith great care; 

My funk disappeared as in time I grew 
warm, 

And few were the loose ones I happened 
to spare. 


Fresh bowlers were tried, and one man with 
a lob 

Enticed me to run out, I missed it—but, 
no. 

The man at the stumps made a mull of the 
job, 

I got back in time—’twas a ver>^ near go. 

It taugbt me a lesson, I played no more 
tricks. 

But waited my time, and I had my reward. 

A full pitch to leg I sent flying for six, 

And off that same over a dozen I scored. 

And now I was quite at my ease, and well 
set, 

Each ball that came down I could see all 
the way. 

And cooler I couldn’t have been at the net 

In practice, and what more than that can 
I say? 

Our wickets kept falling, while up crept the 
score. 

And thoughts of a century flashed through 
my brain, 

Or not being out when the innings was o’er; 

1 settled that nothing should tempt me 
again. 

I played all I knew, never giving a chsmee. 

The straight ones I smothered, the loose 
ones I hit. 

My bat found the music to make the field 
dance; 

For none of the bowlers I cared now a 
bit. 

A wicket went dowm—and the last man 
came in, 

He told me my score to a hundred was 
near; 

1 braced myself up those few last runs to 
Avin, 

And each hit I made was received with a 
cheer— 


My partner tried only to keep up his end, 

And left all the run-making solely to me— 

Some awfully hot ones they managed to send. 

The way all played up was a wonder to see. 

At length a half-volley. I let out—and tip, 

“ How’s that ? ” “ Throw her up! ” I had failed te play straight^ 
And landed the baU in the clutches of Slip: 

The telegraph board said I’d made ninety-eight! 

SOHERVILLB GIBNKT. 
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THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed, 

4u<Aor of “ A Dog with a Bad Name" *‘The Fifth Form at St. Dominie’s” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XXVm.—THINGS GO WELL WITH MR. BICKERS. 


Tt is not to be wondered at if the pro- 
X ceedings at the remarkable Masters’ 
Session just reported leaked out some¬ 
how and became the talk of Grandcourt. 
It was rarely that anything the masters 
did or said in their solemn conclaves 
made much impression on the com¬ 
placency of their boys, but on the pre¬ 
sent occasion it was otherwise. 

Rumour had already been active as 
to the feud between Mr. Bickers and 
the Master of the Shell, and not a few 
of the better-informed boys had heard 
that it was connected with the outrage 
last term, and that Mr. Bickers’s inten¬ 
tion was to bring that crime home, in 
seme manner best known to himself, to 
Mr. Railsford. 

The idea was generally pooh-poohed 
as a piece of vindictive folly. For all 
that, there was a good deal of specula¬ 
tion as to the proceedings at the 
Masters’ Session, and, when it was 
over, curiosity to learn the result. The 
hurried summons to the Doctor during 
the evening had not passed unnoted : 
the general opinion was that the “row” 
had come suddenly and acutely to a 
head. 

When two superior officers fly at one 
another’s throats the spectacle may be 
interesting, and even amusing, to the 
onlooker, but I never heard of it doing 
anything towards the promotion of dis¬ 
cipline or the encouragement of good 
tone among the rank and file. The 
quarrel of the two masters at Grand¬ 
court certainly fwled to do any good to 
the school, and if it did less mischief 
than might have been expected, it was 
because up till now the parties prin¬ 
cipally concerned had had their own 
reasons for keeping it private. 

Felgate was naturally anxious to hear 
the result of an entertainment to which 
he had, as he imagined, made so valu¬ 
able a contribution. He therefore ven¬ 
tured to call on Mr. Bickers the follow¬ 
ing morning for a little friendly chat. 

His reception did not quite come up 
to his expectations. 

“So,sir,”exclaimed Mr. Bickers, meet¬ 
ing him at the door, “ you have thought 
me a fitting subject for one of your 
jokes, have you 1 What have you to say 
for yourself 1 ” 

Felgate looked at him in amazement. 

“ I really don’t understand,” said he. 
“ What joke r’ 

• You wish to keep it up, do you ? 
Very well, sir !” and Mr. Bickers took 
do \n a cane. “You have thought fit 
to amuse yourself at my expense,” said 
Mr. Bickers. “ I intend to repay myself 
at yours ! Hold out your hand !” 

“You are not going to puni.sh me 
for— ” 

“ Hold out your hand, sir ! ” 

“ Really, I acted for the best. If it 
vras a misteke, I— ” 

“ Do you hear me, sir ? Hold out your 
hand at once I ” 


Felgate sullenly obey^, and Mr. 
Bickers there and then discharged his 
little debt, adding interest. 

“Now go away, and don’t dare to 
come near me again ! Stay, take with 
ou these tokens of your ill-timed 
umour, they may serve to amuse some 
one else. Begone ! ” and he thnist into 
his hands the unlucky parcel and closed 
the door in his face. 

Felgate, smarting and bewildered, 
walked back to his house with the 

S ircel under his arm, furious with Mr. 

ickers, and as eager now for revenge 
on him as yesterdav he had been for 
revenge on Railsford. 

What could have happened to make 
all his carefully-laid scheme fall through 
and set Mr. Bickers, whom he had 
counted upon as an ally, thus suddenly 
against him 1 Had Railsford met him 
with some counter-charge, or turned 
the tables by some unexpected move in 
the face of his accusers ? 

That could not be. for already the 
rumour had spread tnrough the house 
that Mr. Railsford had resigned his 
post. 

What did Mr. Bickers mean by talk¬ 
ing of a joke, and thrusting back upon 
him the very proofs w^hich but yester¬ 
day had been objects of such anxious 
care and solicitude to them both ? 

Felgate flung the unlucky parcel 
down on the table, and called himself a 
fool for ever having meddled with it. 

Was it possible he himself had been 
made a fool of, and that these precious 
proofs had after all been trumped up 
by that young scapegrace, Herapath, te 
hoodwink him 1 

At any rate, Arthur might have his 
property back now, and much good 
might it do him. He should— 

Felgate started as he suddenly caught 
sight of what looked like a bl^e of 
rass protruding from a rent in the 
rown paper. 

He looked again. It was not one blade 
only, but two or three. With an ex¬ 
clamation of consternation he tore off* 
the covering and disclosed—the turf! 

A joke] No wonder Mr. Bickers’s 
manner had been a trifle stiflf that 
morning. 

However had it got there ] It was 
like a conjurer’s trick. No one had 
seen or touched the parcel but himself. 
He had himself placed it in Mr. Bickers’s 
hands. Indeed, from the time he had 
taken the things from Herapath’s cup¬ 
board till the moment of parting with 
them, he had scarcely had his eyes 
oflT it. 

Stay ! That evening he was at the 
Forum, he had left it tor an hour un- 
uardedly in his room. Y’et, even then, 
e could almost have sworn, the parcel 
had been untouched in his absence. 
Besides, the letter was there still, 
directed in his own hand. 

He picked up the envelope to satisfy 


himself it was the same. Of course it 
was; and he had explained in his letter 
what the articles were. 

He took out the letter and glanced 
at it; and as he did so the blood 
rushed to his face, and he knew at last 
that he had been made a fool of. 

It needed no great penetration to- 
uess who it was to whom he owed this 
umiliation. So he armed himself with 
a ruler in one hand and the parcel in 
the other, and walked over to Hera¬ 
path’s study. 

The proprietors were at home, and 
had apparently expected the visit, for 
an elaborate barricade had been drawn 
across the door by means of the table, 
bedstead, and other furniture, so that 
Felgate, when he looked in, could barely 
see more than the heads of his young 
friends. 

“ Let me in,” he said, trying to push 
the door open. 

“ Awfully sorry ; can’t come in,” said 
Digj cheerfully. “ Herapath and I are 
having a scrub up. Come again pre¬ 
sently.” 

“ Do you hear me, you two ] Let me in 
at once.” 

“ Don’t you hear, we’re doing the place 
up ? ” said Arthur. “ Go to some of the 
other chaps if you want a job done.” 

“I want you two, and if you don’t 
let me in at once I’ll force my way in.”^ 

“ Say what you want there, we can 
hear,” said Arthur. 

Felgate made a violent effort to effect 
an entrance, but without avail. The 
stout iron bedsteads held their own, 
and the wedge inserted under the door 
prevented it from opening farther than 
to allow the invader’s head to peep in. 

“I shall report you for tnis,^ said 
Felgate. 

“Ha ! ha ! ha ! you’re not a monitor, 
my boy. Go and do it. We’ll report 
you for invading our privacy. Say 
what you want there, can’t you 1 ” 

“ You know wliat I want well enough” 
said Felgate, forced at last to recognise 
that entrance was hopeless. 

“What’s the good of coming to tell 
us, then ? ” responded Dig. 

“ What business had you to go to my 
room the other evening ] ” 

“Went to return your call,” said 
Arthur. “Sorry we weren’t at home 
when you called on us, and thought we’d 
do the polite and look you up. That 
makes us square, doesn’t it ? ” 

“Do you know I could get you ex¬ 
pelled for coming and taking things 
out of my room ? ” said Felgate. 

“ Ha ! ha ! Do it! look sliarp. We’ll 
all go home together.” 

“I want the things you took away, 
do you hear 1 One of the masters has 
sent for them ; they are to be given up 
immediately.” 

“ Are they ? Tell one of the masters, 
if he wants them he’d better go up the 
chimney after them.” 
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“I shan’t waste my time here any 
more. You’ll be sorry for it, both of 
you, when I catch you.” 

“ All right, wait till then. I say, you 
haven’t seen a lump of turf about, have 


‘‘ Everybody knows. But, I say, 
why 1 ” 

“ I have resigned.” 

“ You resigned—of your own accord ? 
Haven’t you been kicked out then ? 


* “ No, not a bit,” said Railsford. “ Now 

I you had better go.” 

They went, and proclaimed their mas¬ 
ter’s wrongs through the length and 
breadth of the house. The Shell took 


you 1 There’s one missing.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” chimed in Dig. “ How 
did you like the writing of the letter ? 
Jolly hand our chaps write in the Shell, 
don^t they 1 ” 

Felgate had not remained to hear 
these last two genial inquiries, but had 
returned, storming and raving, to his 
room. 

The only game left him now was re¬ 
venge. He would be very much sur- 
ris^ if that did not come off a little 
etter than the last! 

Arthur and Dig, meanwhile, were by 
no means in the elated spirits which 
tiieir successful resistance to the siege 
might have warranted. Not that they 
were affected by the bully’s retreating 
threat, they had heard that sort of 
thing from one or two fellows in their 
day, and their bones were still un¬ 
broken. 

No ; what afflicted them, and plunged 
them into a .sea of wrath and misery, 
was the report circulated that morning 
and confirmed l)y reliable testimony, 
that “ Marky ” was going to leave 
Grandcourt. 

At first they could not credit it. But 
when Ainger himself, with a long face, 
confirmed it, they were forced to believe 
their ears. 

“ Whv ? ” they asked. 

But Ainger had nothing to tell them 
on that score. 

They therefore took the bold step of 
waiting upon the Master of the Shell 
himself. 

“Marky,” said Arthur, “it’s not true 
you’re leaving, is it]” 

The misery of the boy’s tone went 
to Railsford’s heart. 

“ I am afi*aid it is true, Arthur. How 
did you hear ] ” 


Aren’t you obliged to go ? ” 

I “1 am obliged to go, that’s why I 
I have resigned. You’ll know all about 
I it some day.” 

I “ But, 1 say, can’t you withdraw your 
I resignation and stay ] Oh, I say, Marky, 
we shall be awfully up a tree without 
you here. Why ever are you going] 
Can’t it all be .squared ] ” 

“ No, old fellow, I fear not. But I 
am not going for a week yet. Let’s 
make the most of the time, and get 
ahead with our work ; for, remember, I 
you’ve that Swift Exhibition coming 
near ahead.” 

“ Work ! ” exclaimed Arthur, in dis¬ 
gust. “I’ll not do a stroke of work 
more. I tell you what, if you leave, 
Marky, I shall leave too, and so will 
Dig, there ! ” I 

‘^My dear old fellow,” said Railsford, j 
kindly, “ you are talking like a little 
donkey. If you want to help me you’ll 
just determine to work all the harder 
now.” 

“ I say,” .said Dig, .shirking the ques¬ 
tion, “ have you got into a row, Mr. 
Railsford. Is it anything about—you 
know what ? ” 

“You really mustn’t ask me, boys* 
it’s sufficient that I have to go, and I , 
don’t think you two will believe it is 
because I have done anything wrong.” 

“Rather not,” said Arthur, warmly. 

“ But, I say, Marky, just tell us this— 
It wasn’t us got vou into the row, was 
it ? It was awfully low of me to let it 
out to Felgate : but w^e bowled him out 
in time, just wnen he was going to send 
those things to Bickers. Did you see 
the nice trick we played him? He 
■won’t be able to do it again, for we 
burned the things. Such a flare-up ! 

It isn’t our fault you’re going, is it ] ” 


up the matter .sp>^ially, and convened 
an informal meeting to consult as to 
what was to be done. 

“Let’s send him a round robin, and 
ask him not to go,” suggested Maple. 

“ Let’s get our governors to write to 
the Doctor,” said another. 

“ Let’s all leave if he does ; that’s 
bound to make him stay,” said a third. 

Arthur, however, had a more prac¬ 
tical proposal. 

“ What we’d better do is to get up a 
whacking petition to Pony,” said he. 
“ We’ve got a right to do it; and if all 
the fellows will sign it he can’t well let 
him go.” 

The question arose. Who was to write 
the petition ] And after some discussion 
it was resolved to call the amiable Staf¬ 
ford into their councils. He at once 
suggested that if the petition was to be 
of any weight it should come from the 
entire house, with the captain’s name at 
the head of the list | and a deputation 
was told off forthwith to wait upon 
Ainger. 

He was not very encouraging, but 
said there would be no harm in trying, 
and undertook to draw up the petition 
and sign his name first underneath. 

The petition was short and business¬ 
like : 

“ To Dr. Ponsford. Sir,—We, the lioys 
of Mr. Railsford’s house, have lieard 
with great sorrow that he is to leave 
Gran&ourt. We consider he has done 
more for our house than any other 
master, and feel it would be the greatest 
loss “to all of us if he were to go. He 
does not know we are .sending tliis. We 
hope it will have your favourable con- 
sicleration, and make it possible for him. 
to stay among us.” 

(To be eoTitinued.) 


THE GERMAN PASHA. 

ing for adventure leading to steady, sterling 
work than is afforded by Emin Pasha. To¬ 
day, in the very centre of Africa, he is, 
appropriately enough, the centre of interest 
in African affairs. And the centre of Africa 
is probably the verj’^ last place he thought 
of in his boyish dreams in the woods near 
the little German town in which he ran 
more or less -vsild. 

It was on the 28th of March, 1840, that 
he was Ijom at Onpeln, in Prussian Silesia, 
the son of a merciiant of that rather insig¬ 
nificant place. Not long aftenv’ards the 
family removed to Neisse, a somewhat 
larger town in the same province. There 
young Edward Schnitzer went to .school in 
the usual way, and played at hunting on 
the distant prairie and* chasing the wild 
horses of the pampas. When he was 
eighteen he passed on from school to the 
University of Breslau, and five yeai*s after¬ 
wards, after completing the course, he 
began his medical-student life in the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin. 

Examinations over, and diploma ob- 
tained, the question aro.se as to what was 
the best place in which he should practise, 
and, home-work not promising much, and 
not being to his taste, he was wrsuaded, of 
all places in the w’orld, to trj* Turkey. To 


Antivaii he found his way in 1864, and 
thence—for no particular reason apparently, 
except failure—he shifted his quarters to 
Scutari, where cliance led him to make the 
acquaintance of Hakki Pasha, who took 
him with him as medical attendant—the 
Frank doctor ” of ■whom we read so much 
in romances — on his official journeys 
through the provinces. In this way Dr. 
Schnitzer penetrated into Annenia, Syria, 
and Arabia, and to his official duties added 
a little private practice, which made a wel¬ 
come acldition to his resources. 

To extend this private practice, he took, 
to himself his Mohammedan name, and 
Edward Schnitzer, M.D., became Emin, 
“the faithful one.” But with the change 
of name there was no change of faith. Far 
from large cities, where European habits 
are hiding and sapping the ancient customs 
of Islam, it is fumost impossible for a 
Christian to be treated confidentially as a 
doctor should be, and it was almost impera¬ 
tive that the Frank should masquerade in 
Moslem garb if he wished to pmcti.se his 
profes.sion. And wonderfully ■well did he 
take to his as.sumed character. 

“ Here, in Trebizond,” he writes at the 
time, “my good fortune ha.s not forsaken 
me, and 1 have quickly gained a reputation. 



Emin PasKa. 


tlie^e days there has been no more 
striking instance of a youthful long- 
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as a doctor. This is due to tlie fact that I 
know Turkish and Arabic as few Euroi>eans 
know them, and that 1 have so completely 


confidence of the natives, is proved by the 
fact that I and my liandful of j>eople have 
held our own up to the present day in the 
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adapted the habits and customs of the 
^aple that no one believes than an honest 
German is disguised behind the Turkish 
name. Don’t be afraid, I have only adopted 
the name ; I have not become a Turk.’^ 

In 1873 Emin had found liis way to Con¬ 
stantinople, M'here Hakki died, and after 
two years of the Turkish capital, his doctor, 
in a fit of home-sickness, returned to Neisse. 
A y<mr of Pnissia w’as, however, enouj^h 
for him, and he w’as off again for service in 
Egypt as Dr. Emin Effendi, under General 
Garaon at Khartum. Gordon was quick to 
recognise the value of his new subordinate, 
and in a very short time the German doctor 
found himself sent off on tours of insTiection. 
A talent for diplomacy 'Nvas not the least of 
his gifts, and in March, 1878, when Gordon 
was appointed Govenior-General of the 
whole Soudan, Emin became Governor of 
the Equatorial Province, which he was so 
soon to make his own. 

As Gordon’s most trusted lieutenant, 
there can be no surprise at the way in 
which he entered on and continued at his 
work. No \vonder that he wrote in such 
terms in that famous letter of the 17th of 
April, 1887 : 

“ The work that Gordon paid for with his 
blood I will strive to carry on, if noi with 
his energy and "enius, still according to his 
intentions imd his spirit. When my 
lamented chief place<l the government of 
this country in my liands, ho wrote to me, 
‘ I appoint you fcr civili.satica and progress’ 
sake. I have (’one my best to justify the 
trust he had in me, anil that I have to .some 
extent been successful, and have won the 


midst of hundreds and thousands of natives. 
I remain here the last and only representa¬ 


tive of Gordon’s staff. It therefore falls to 
me, and Is my bounden duty, to follow up 
the road he showed us. Sooner or later 
these people w ill be drawn into the circle of 
the ever-advanciuj' civilised world. For 
twelve long years have I striven and toiled 
and sown the seeds for future harvests— 
laid the foundation-stones for future build¬ 
ings. Shall 1 now give up the work because 
a way mav soon open to tlie coast ? Never! ” 

In the light of the Stanley Expedition, 
these words are full of meaning. When in 
1886 his first batch of letters arrived, the 
Koyal Scottish Geographical Society peti¬ 
tioned the British Government to assist in 
equipping an expedition for his relief and 
return ; but the return, as we see, was never 
anticipated. The Government did not fall 
in witn their suggestion, but consented to 
the Stanley scheme, towards the expemses 
of which the Egyptian Government con¬ 
tributed £10,000, but from the outset, by 
those w'ho knew him best, it was never 
expected that Emin would come home. 

The news of the fall of Khartiim had 
reached him in April, 1885. “I w’as en¬ 
gaged,” he says, “in an inspection of the 
fortifications, when I was again honaiired 
by despatches from Keremallah. The 
letters contained the usual invitations to us 
all to join the champions of the faith, but 
the most important c(^mmunication was the 
news that Khartum had fallen. I should 
find the details, he said, in an enclosed 
copy of a letter from the Mahdi. The letter, 
dated Kebi-ul-Akhir 12, 1302 (January 
28tli, 1885), contained the news that Khar¬ 
tum was taken bv storm on the morning of 
Monday, Kebi-ul-Akhir 9 (January 25), 
and that every one in it was slain, except 
tlie women and children. Gordon, the 
enemy of God, had refused to surrender, and 
he and his men had fallen ; the Mahdi had 
lost ten men only. This letter, written in 
old-fa.shioned Arabic, and imitating in its 
expression the older chapters of the Koran, 
concluded with an injunction to Keremallah 
to act in a similar manner here and in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal.” 

On the receipt of this letter he retreated 
to the south, to the very heart of Africa, 
and there, by abandoning the outlying 
stations, and concentrating bis forces, he 
managed to secure himself in possession of 
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a district nearly as large as England. Ably 
administering this on the iron hand in the 
sUken glove principle, he soon became a 
civilising influence of immense ]>ower among 
the nejpo races. With them personsd 
popularity goes for everything, and it is 
not to be wondered at that a man who has 
gained their confidence did not care to leave 
them. 

But to open communication Mutli him 
was another matter, and was thought to 
justify the Ptanley expedition, which van¬ 
ished* into the Congo swamps and forests 
last autumn, and, cariying its sectional boat 
and machine guns, marched so many hun¬ 
dred miles under such terrible difficulties. 

Recently Dr. Felkin has published a 
book, through Messrs. Philip and Son, con¬ 
sisting of the various letters of scientific 
interest which, during his Egyptian service, 
Emin Pasha forwarded to certain geogra¬ 
phical publications ; and with a few extracts 
irom tnis book—“Emin Pasha in Central 
Africa ” is its title—^we will conclude. 

And first for a very strange afiair. Emin 
writes: “ Here only the leopards are 

dreaded, for they often attack men, which 
the lions never do, although they lurk in 
the bush in tw'os and threes. The negroes 
tell me they are under the control of a chief 
named Lottor, a veiy’ simple, good-natured 
man, who ahvays keeps tw'o tame lions in 
his house (a fact), and as long as he receives 
occasional presents of corn and goats pre¬ 
vents the wild lions from doing any mis¬ 
chief. It is curious to note that the lions 
here are really good-tempered (perhaps be¬ 
cause they find abundance of food), and 
they are also much admired, as w'as sho^vn 
by the following incident: One day we 
came i^rn a lion caught in a pitfall, Avhere- 
upon Chief Lottor w'as fetched, and he 
pushed into the pit branches of trees to enable 
the lion to get out. This it did, and, after 
giving us a roar of acknowiedgment, w^alked 
off unharmed. Another chief is said to 
posse.ss the pow’er of keeping the game away 
from the pitfalls. One of our men told me 
that this chief wras at one time detained 
under arrest at the station for a few' hours, 


the consequence being that no game came 
near the station for about eight days, so 
that a present had to be sent to the chief to 
appease him. Chief Chulong’s wife is also 
famous for her power over the numerous 
crocodiles which make their home in Khor 
Gineti.” 

Of course the slave trade gives much 
trouble still, though the fight a^inst it is 
more a fight with indifference than active 
opposition. Here is a characteristic in¬ 
stance from Nyamusa :— 

“ The shameful slave trade here causes me 
se much work that the days often appear to 
be really too short. In three days I have 
sent one hundred and eighty slaves from 
the suburbs of Bufi to their relations or to 
their chiefs, and even yet chiefs from the 
Mandari mountains are arriving here to re¬ 
claim their people. In i)erforming this 
work it is impossible to rely upon the least 
help from the officials of Bufi. A passive 
opposition to even'thing that I order makes 
all beneficial work almost impossible. No 
one will move a hand to help; to eveiy- 
thing I say they answ'er * Yes,’ but at the 
the same time remain sitting upon their 
ankarebs; and all this one has to bear in 
the face of the complaints of the oppressed 
natives, and in view' of the complete de¬ 
vastation of the country. ” 

It is, in fact, the old story, with no new 
lights cast upon it, though there are many 
additional facts to confirm us in our opinion 
of the truly horrible trade. Of slave-dealer 
hunting there is frequent mention. Hun¬ 
dreds of slaves were often set free by some 
sudden surprise or judicious examp!e of 
energy, for Emin’s soldiers, being neCToes, 
w'ere not too brave on occasion. Often, 
however, the attack on these strongholds 
required no slight amount of coolness and 
decision—qualities that Emin has found 
useful at other times in dealing with re¬ 
bellious chiefs. Here is an instance of the 
capable snuffing-out of a small flame that 
might have spread to fatal extent. It is in 
the pasha’s own w’ords :— 

“Shortly before my arrival in Mimdri, 
one of them, emboldened by the possession 


of thirty-five guns, which he had somehow 
I or other managed to collect together, ter¬ 
rorised over the country and systematically 
kidnapped women. He also thought fit to 
take prisoner an officer who was travelling 
from Monbuthi to Makrakd, to keep him a 
fortnight in custody, also to rob other 
travellers of their arms and servants, and 
at the same time to declare openly that he 
W'as the lord of the land, and recognised no 
authority higher than his own. This w'as 
too much even for my patience, and, in the 
face of the agitation which had existed for 
some time in Monbuthi, it was necessary to- 
make some energetic move. I had, how ¬ 
ever, no soldiers with me, for they had all 
been sent from Tendia to Lo^o.* When, 
therefore, a number of small chiefs refused 
to accept an invitation to meet me, thus 
openly disobeying, I w'ent by night -with 
ten men to the village of the nearest chief 
among them, and iSfore the people had 
time to get their guns I took him prisoner. 
With the greatest ease I confiscated some 
twenty guns, and after I had assured the 
people that neither they nor their goods 
should come to harm, I retired to my station, 
and immediately sent my prisoner to the 
east, \vhere during his Imnishment he will 
have time to consider w’hether or not it is 
advisable to play with the fire. On the 
same day a great meeting w'as held, a new 
chief w as elected and placed in office, and 
then I marched as fast as possible to the 
south to arrest the possessor of thirty-five 
guns. He was, however, too quick foV me, 
and had vanished, but I obtained the guns, 
and therefore rendered him harmless, even 
should he attempt mischief elsew'here. In 
a meeting of more than forty Zande chiefs, 
the runaw ay w as declared deposed, and the 
rightful heir to the district was appointed 
in his place ; but the Zande w'ere most im¬ 
pressed by the fact of my returning to their 
relaticns all the women who had been cap¬ 
tured. With one blow', therefore, peace wa.'-:, 
restored and the road reopened—at lea^t, 
here—whilst the district in the west w ill 
have to w'ait a little.” 

(THE END. ) 


P ASSING to the different species of starfish, 
we find that these are more numerous 
than most of us w'ould imagine ; and some 
are very curious creatures indeed. But by 
far the greater number are either very rare, 
and consequently seldom found, or else 
given t<» dw'elling in deep w'ater, from 
which they can only be taken by means of 
the dradge. 

The species to be found by him who hunts 
the shore are generally no more than tw’o in 
number. The first and most plentiful of 
these, of course, is the Five Point, already 
mentioned, w'hich outnumliers all its fellow's 
put togetherin the proportion of aljouttw'enty 
to one. This is far too plentiful and w ell- 
know’n to require any special description. 
The second, Nvliich is generally knowm as 
the Sun Star, is fairly abundant upon some 
parts of the coa<»t. 

This is a veiy' much more gorgeous species 
than its smaller and more common relation, 
not only l^eing of a more vivid red, but also, 
when fully grow’n, pretty w'ell three times 
as big. An adult sun-star, in fact, measures 
about eight or nine inches in diameter, and 
a very striking object it is, more especially 
M it boasts of no less than twelve rays 
instead of the ordinary five. Now and 
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then one meets w’ith an example whose 
colour, instead of the usual bright red, is 
more or less tinged with violet, or w hose rays, 
perhaps, are very much paler than its body. 
And one most extraordinary specimen taken 
many yeai-s ago w'as principally bright 
green ! It does not seem, however, that 
varieties such as these are anything more 
than occasional freaks of nature. 

Near low-water mark dw'ells the Brittle 
Star, an extraordinary-looking creature 
with a very small body and very long fea¬ 
thery rays. The body itself is not unlike a 
tiny sea-urchin (a creature, by the way, to 
which starfisli are first-cousins), and the 
rays have been w’ell compared to “ five long 
and very wiggly centipedes.” This crea¬ 
ture has gained quite a reputation for its 
extreme readiness to shatter itself to frag¬ 
ments. It w'ill do so on the very smallest 
provocation, if it is touched, or looked at, 
or simply to amuse itself. Hence to pro¬ 
cure a perfect specimen for one’s museum 
is not at all an*easytask; “the best-laid 
plans of men gang all agley ” w’hen attempt- 
mg it. Even Professor Forbes, w’ho re¬ 
peatedly made the endeavour, failed alto¬ 
gether in effecting his puroose ; and a very 
amusing account he has left us of his dis- 


api>ointments. His last device was to 
I low’er a bucket of fresh water (which kills 
I starfish instantaneously) just dow’n to the 
I surface of the sea, so that as the dredge 
rose it might be neatly slipped under the 
first brittle-star that showed itself. No 
good ! Up came the starfish, and under 
W'ent the bucket: and tlie starHsh, says tlie 
Professor, winked derisively, and dissolved 
itself into fragments. 

Of these brittle stars there are several 
species, almost all of which are deci<led 
rarities. A pale species, how'ever, know n 
as the White Sand Star, is sometimes to In? 
obtained by <lredging. 

The Bint's Foot Starfish may be at once 
recognised by the fact that the rays arc 
connected by membrane, like the toes of l 
duck 01 a goose, w hile the Eyed Criliella, 
which may be considered as its direct oppo¬ 
site, has its rays so deeply cleft that tiierc 
is scarce!V any disc at all. The difficulty 
of providing for a sufficiently capacious 
stomach, by the way, most of the starfish 
overcome by the simple plan of running 
branches down the rays, so that the useful 
organ in question is star-shaped, just like 
its owner. 

The Shetlaiid Aigus is quite a curiosity. 
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for ite rays branch imd divide, branch and 
divide a<xain, until, in a large and perfect 
specimen, the tentacle-like extremities are 
no less than eightif thousand in number. 
But most curious of all is the Rosy Feather 
Star, which grows on a footstallc fastened 
to a rock when young, and leaves its stem 
when adult to swim through the deptlis of 
ocean ; w'hich is very much the same as if a 
sunrtower were suddenly to take to itself 
wings and fly away in the form of a bird. 
Some very smiilar creatures in ancient days, 
w’hen there were giants in the world, at¬ 
tained to a height of ten or twelve feet, and 
have kindly left their fossilised remains 
behind them for our instruction. 


Just a few words in conclusion to those 
who wish to preserve starfish as curiosities; 
and very pretty objects they are when 
nicely prepared. The task is not a difficult 
one. First w^ash vour 8j)ecimen8 three or 
four times in fresn water, changing the 
water each time, in order to remove every 
trace of salt. Then make an incision upon 
the low'er surface of the disc, carefully re¬ 
move the interior, and replace with cotton¬ 
wool. Finally, dry the skin, not too rapidly, 
either in the sun or in front of a fire. And 
then the deed is done. But, whatever you 
do, never keep a dead starfish for very long 
before stuffing him. It is true tliat a certain 
general of sporting fame once stated—the 


gallant officer was a bit of a w'ag—that 
dead giraffe was about the kiahest game 
that he knew; but in point of smell the 
starfish must run it very closely for first 
place. And as one mostly does this kind 
of work in seaside lotlgings, it is as w’ell not 
to try the patience of the landlady too far. 
Catch, kill, and stuff, therefore, on one and 
the same day ; the business is not a long 
one, unless you happen to be of an am¬ 
bitious turn of mind, and desire to set up 
an unconscionable number of specimens. 
And when you leave the seaside and return 
home, you will have a very pretty memorial 
of your visit 

(THE END.) 


A 



O NE of England’s most famous storm 
warriors h^ gone to his rest In 
January last died, at the early age of 
forty-eight, Richard Goldsmith, the second 
coxswain of the Ramsj^te lifeboat, w'ho, 
in his eighteen years of service, lielped in 
the rescue of no less than 433 lives from 
shipwreck, besides bringing sixty-five ves¬ 
sels and their crew’s out of danger. 

Ramsgate has the busiest of the life- 
Ixiats. Situated in the very key of the 
crow ded sea thoroughfare, blocked by the 
dangerous sands now gradually wearing 
aw'ay, its opportimitie.s for service are 
many ; and year after year its record over¬ 
tops that of any other boat. The Goodwins 
are its hunting-ground, and sometimes it 
goes farther afield. Not so long ago it was 
telegraphed for from Harw ich, to go to the 
rescue of a Norwegian bartiue aground on 
the Sliipwash, forty-five miles away; and 
the voyage, ninety miles there and back, 
took fourteen hours, during which the men 
were sitting in the bitter cold, wdth the 
salt water freezing on them as it fell! 
Well has it been said with regard to 
such services, “ Bear in mind the thun¬ 
derous w inter night, the white and raving 
ocean, boiling to the black boundaries of 
the midnight sky; the stranded ship, with 
its wild signal-tlare, lier crew' of miserable 
men fast freezing in the riggin;^ ; and then 
tliink of the qualities of the heart which 
command without hesitation the immediate 
preservation of those sulferin^ beings at the 
risk, and often at the cost, of the existence 
01 tiie gallant fellow^s who attenqit the 
gracious errand ! ” 


FAMOUS LIFEBOATMAH. 

{See 1 1 ftMonthly Part.) 


And such ventuicj form the round of a 
lifeboatman’s daily life. To resd them 
in the official report, one would think that 
nothing out of the ordinary had been done ; 
and that, indeed, is so, for they are the 
ordinary w ork of a lifeboatman. Tell the 
story as it presents itself to a landsman— 
and what a difference ! 

Take one of the first services in w’hich 
Goldsmith w'as engaged—the wreck of the 
Providence on the South-East Calliper, in 
1870. It was a terrible night, the night 
before Christmas Eve, the fiercest Decem¬ 
ber tempest of the year, the freezing wind 
bursting in from the North Sea with such 
power and fury as to plane oil’ the w’ave- 
crests and sw'eep the billows with a hail of 
spr^. The lifeboat, afloat as she always is 
at Ramsgate, waiting for the signal from 
one of the four lightships on the Goodwins, 
ready all but the men ; the tug w ith fires 
lighted, ready to be drawm forw’ard to get up 
fmi steam in a few minutes. Suddenly the 
thin red line of the rocket leaps aloft far out 
in the darkness over the grey, boiling sea 
The look-out fails not in his duty, and in 
an instant the signal on shore is given, and 
the messengers are off to hurry out tlie men. 
In a few minutes they come running down 
to the duty that may lead them to death. 
Quickly, with a quickness born only of 
practice, they are equipixid in their cork 
jackets, and m their places in the boat, and 
away goes the tug, with the boat in tow, 
out into the night. Cruelly they roll and 
plough and plunge, the tug in a cloud of 
smoko and steam and spray, the boat some 
distance behind, driven by invisible power, 
with the men in her seemingly still as 
statues. At last the lightship is reached, 
and the direction of the wreck is given. 
Then, right in the teeth of the biting wdnd, 
the tug makes a fresh departure, and past 
the ship in distress they go, away to wind¬ 
ward till the needful position is reached 
from w hich to make the attack. Without 
delay the tow-line is cast off, and the lioat 
leaps off before the wind. When she gets 
w ithin a hundred yards of the doomed ship 
down goes her anchor, and then slowly she 
veers to leew^ard till she is wdthin reach of 
the vessel’s pert-quarter. 

The fury of the sea is horrible, the waves 
break on the vessel's deck and leap high up 
the masts and rigging, in which three men 
and a boy have taken refuge ; the rest of 
the crew have left them here to ])erish. A 
hawser is stretched from the boat to the 
ship. The captain tries to slip dowm it, 
ana be slips oil it into the sea, and is just 
seized in time by one of the lifeboatmen as 
an eddy takes him within reach. The ship 
begins to break up. With a crash heard 
above the roar of the storm, and a shock 


that even makes the lifeboat tremble, the 
mast totters and falls. 

The man and boy are all that are now 
left. The man thinks only of himself, ties 
a rope round hi.s body to ensure his safety, 
and plunges into the sea ; but so strong is 
the race of the w'aves where he has faRen 
that he is sw'ept aw’ay and drowned. The 
boy is left alone. The rage of the storm 

f row's rapidly, the weaves dash higher and 
igher, and every minute there is a crash as 
the hull of the" Providence is piecemeal 
shorn aw'ay. Can nothing be done to save 
the boy ? Yes, if he will only last. But he 
is screaming wdth terror, and for half an 
hour his screams mingle w ith the shriek of 
the icy storm as it rages by. It is as much 
as the boat can do to hold her anchor, and, 
where she is, to let go w’ould lie to wreck 
her. At length, what the men have been 
waiting for happens. A bui-st of the gale, 
fiercer than any before, dashes down on 
them, the sea rises before it, sw'eeps under 
the boat and on to the wreck, and smashes 
the battered hull in tw’o. Away goes the 
boy to leew’ard ; but at the same moment 
the coxswain of the lifelwat cuts the cable, 
and after him, through the gap in the shiji 
made by the sea, the lifeboat shoots, and as 
she passes picks him up, apparently dead, 
but soon to revdve and thank his rescuers. 

But the most famous of all the exploits in 
which Goldsmith w'as engaged, was the 
saving of the crew' of the Indian Chief, 
which went to pieces on the Long Sand, in 
January, 1881. Then the tug got to the 
light-ve.ssel at five o’clock in the evening, 
and going away in search failed to find tlie 
WTCck. ilad the boat lieen slipped to lee- 
w ard she would have been unable to get up 
against the wind again, and the tu^-niaster 
and the coxswain decided to remain wdiere 
they were till daylight, until the direction 
of the wreck could Ije found. And so 
for about fourteen hours thev cruised 
about betw’een the Kentish Knock and 
Long Sand, the wind grown to a strong 
gale, and the sea tremendous, wasliing 
away the sponsons and damaging the side 
house of the steamer, while the lifeboat and 
her crew were exposed to the full fury of 
the awful night. At daylight the much- 
tried men saw a large ship sunk on the 
north-east part of the Long ^nd, w ith her 
foremast standing, the mainmast and mizen 
being carried away. The boat was slipped 
and made sail for the vessel. 

But what followed can be best told in tli» 
w'ord.s of the first mate of the Indian Chief. 

“ When the dawn broke w'e saw the 
smoke of a steamer, and agreed tliat it was 
her light we had seen ; but I made nothing 
of that smoke, and was looking heart- 
brokenly at the mizen mast, and the cluster 
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dro^vned men washing about it, when a 
loud cry made me turn my head, and then 
I saw a lifeboat under a reefed foresail 
heading direct for us. It was a sight, sir, 
to make one crazy with joy, and it put the 
strength of ten men into every one of us. 
A man named Gillniore (I tmnk it was 
Gillmore) stood up and waved a long strip of 
oanvas. But I believe they had seen there 
were living men aboard us before that sig¬ 
nal was made. The l3oat had to cross ths 
broken water to fetch us, and in my agony 
of mind, I cried out, ‘ She’ll never face it ! 
■She’ll leave us when she sees that 
water ! ’ For the sea was frightful; all 
to windward of the sand and over it, 
■a tremendous play of broken waters, 
raging one wdthin another, and making the 
wMe surface resemble a boiling cauldron. 
Yet they never swerved a hair"s breadth. 
Oh, sir, she ^vas a noble boat! We could 
nee her crew—twelve of them—sitting on 
the thwarts, all looking our way, motion¬ 
less as carved figures ; and there w'as not a 
stir amongst them as, in an instant, the 
boat leapt from the crest of a towering sea 
right into the monstrous broken tumble. 
The peril of these men, who were risking their 
lives for ours, made us forget our own situa¬ 
tion. Over and over again the boat was 
buried, but as re^larly did she emerge 
with her crew fixedly looking our way, and 
their oilskins and the lijjht-coloured side of 
the boat sparkling in the sunshine, while 
the coxsw'ain, leaning forward from^ the 
helm, >vatched our ship wdth a face of iron. 
By this time we knew that this boat was 
here to save us, and that she would save 
us ; and, with wildly-beating hearts, we 
unlashed ourselves, and dropped over the 
top into the rigoing. We were all sailors, 
you see, sir, and knew what the lifeboat- 
men wanted and what was to be done. 
Swift as thought we had bent a number of 
rope’s-ends together, and securing a piece 
of woo<l to tills line, threw it overboard 
imd let it drift to the boat. It was seized, 
a hawser made fast, and we dragged the 
^eat rone on board. By means of this 
hawser the lifeboatmen hauled their craft 
under our quarter clear of the raffle. But 
there was no such rush made for her as 
might be thought. No! I owe it to my 
shipmates to say this. Two of them 
shinned out upon the raizenraast to the 
body of the second mate that was lashed 
eight or nine feet a'svay over the side, and 
got him into the boat before they entered it 
themselves. I heard the coxswain of the 
boat, Charles Fish by name, the fittest 
man in the world for that lierth and this 
work, cry out, ‘ Take that poor fellow in 
there ! ’ and he pointed to the Ixxiy of the 
captain, who was lashed in the top with his 
arms over the mast, and his head erect and 
his eves wide open. But one of our crew 
called out, ‘ He’s l>een dead four hours, 
sir ; ’ and then the rest of us scrambled into 
the boat, looking away from the dreadful 
group of drowned men that lay in a cluster 
round the prostrate mast. The second mate 
was still alive, but a maniac. It wa.s heart¬ 
breaking to hear his broken, feeble cries for 
his brotlier; but he lay quiet after a bit, 
and died in half an hour, though we did 
what men in our miserable plight could for 
a fellow'-sufFerer. Nor were we out of 
danger yet, for the broken water ivas enough 
to turn a man’s hair grey to look at. It 
was a fearful sea for us men to find our- 
aelves in the midst of after having looked 
at it from a great height, and I felt at the 
beginning almost as though I should have 
been safer on the wreck than in that boat. 
Never could I have believed that so small 
a vessel could meet such a sea and live. 
Yet she rose like a duck to the great roar¬ 
ing waves which followed her, draining 
every drop of water from her bottom as she 
was nove up, and falling with terrible sud¬ 


denness into a hollow', only to bound like a 
living thing to the summit of the next 
mgahtic crest. When I looked at the life- 
b<Mit s crew and thought of our situation a 
short wdiile since, and our safety now, and 
how to rescue us these great-hearted men 
had inq>erilled their owti lives, I was un¬ 
manned. I could not thank them, I could 
not trust myself to speak. They told us 
they had left Ramsgate harbour early on 
the preceding afternoon, and had fetched 
the Knock at dusk, and, net seeing our 
wreck, had lain-to in that raging sea, suffer¬ 
ing almost as severely as ourselves all 
through that piercing tempestuous night. 
What do you think of sucii a service, sir ? 
How' can such devoted heroism l)e written 
of so that every man w'ho can reitd shall 
know how great and beautiful it is ? Our 
O'wn sufferings came to us as part of our 
calling as seamen. But theirs were bravely 
courted and endured for the sake of their 
fellow'-creatures. Believe me, sir, it was a 
splendid piece of service; nothing grander 
in its w'ay w^as ever done before, even by 
Englishmen. 1 am a plain seaman, and 
can say no more about it all than this. 
But w'hen I think of wdiat must have come 
to us eleven men before another hour had 
assed, if the lifeboat crew' had not run 
own to us, I feel like a little child, sir, 
and my heart grows too full for my eyes.” 

This" rescue alone w'ould be sufficient to 
immortalise the Ramsgate men, and, in 
thinking of Richard Goldsmith, it is plea¬ 
sant to remember that he was but one of 
many. “ And to the many,” as a contem¬ 
porary eloquently wrote in noticing his 
death", “ goes the same applause w hi^ the 
memory of the now silent man commands 
from afl who can add to the knowledge of 
his unregarded achievements appreciation 
of the ma^ificent spirit which contributes 
to the fullilment of such things. At no 
other season of the vear do the perils of the 
ocean stir us to a clearer understanding of 
their meanin^than this through which w'e 
are passing. The black scud is flying under 
a heaven of lead; the seas are rolling in a 
ceaseless roaring to the horizon; the malig¬ 
nant line of surf flashes from every shoal; 
the bleak w ind, bitter with an edge of frost, 
how'ls over the desolation of the dark-CTeen, 
weltering sea. To confront and give oattle 
to Nature in this her w ildest, sternest, most 
relentless moml, is the duty of the long¬ 
shoreman, self-imposed. His sole aim is the 
rescue of his fellow-creatures in distress. 
The life is obscure, much of the w’ork is 
unnoticed, the material rew'ards are not to 
be named; yet there is hardly a boatman 
whose career, if truthfully published, but 
must reflect fresh honour upon the country 
that calls him her child. Such w’as Richard 
Goldsmith, and such, let us be^ proud to 
^ow, are scores of high hearts still beating 
round our coasts.” 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JULY. 

G uinba Pros.—Our dogi might grumble with some 
show of reason, and say that they ought to have 
their day—tliat rabbits, pigeons, poultry, birds, and 
bees, ha^ng had each in their turn a call to the foot¬ 
lights, our canine friends should not be left in the 
cold. They certainly would not be so had not there 
been not many months back a series on Boys’ Dogs, 
to which we beg to refer our doggy readers, for 
therein full directions are given not only for the 
comfort of dogs when well, but their treatment 
daring any illness that can be successfully treated at 
home. 

Now there is no reason why we should not give our 
boys a few hints about Cavles. They are more espe¬ 
cially to be recommended as pets for younger boys 
and their sisters. So we shall not go deeply into 
their natural history, nor ask you to remember 
ei^er their origin or order in creation. There they 
are; they can speak for themselves. But th«y do 
not talk a great deal, after all; perhiqw they think 


all the more. They confine their vocabulary to one 
word, which they repeat over and over again when 
hungi-y—“ Weak ! weak ! weak !" We hope that if 
any of our boys take up the Cavy fancy, he will 
never permit his pets to get weak either from want 
of food or from cold. 

There are several distinct kinds, but two princi¬ 
pally—the rough and the smooth. TTiu former are 
by far the prettiest, and, we ai-e inclined to think, 
the wisest. Not that eitlier show & deal of wisdom, 
except in one or two ways; they are fond of their 
comforts, and don’t mind being nursed, and they 
never bite. 

Before you buy a pair of cavies, get their hutch 
ready. If you have any small outhouse in front of 
which you can make a yard with wire mesh, so much 
the better. You can keep the boxes or hutches in 
the house, and your pets will run about tlie yard when¬ 
ever it suits them. We Ijelieve in giving them any 
amount of freedom. Weil, if you have a place like 
this you can breed any number, and a hutch proper 
will not be required—any warm, comfortable box. 
with several compartments in it, will do. If you g<» 
in for regular hutches, then we must refer you back 
to some of our earlier Doings, when rabbits came to 
the front. 

You must have little troughs for their oats, and 
dishes for their sop of bread and sweet milk. Some 
bran and pollard and sweet hay are relished, and 
they eat almost any kind of garden gr^ns and roots. 

So that our advice to you as regards feeding is this 
—(1) feed often ; (2) never let the trough be empty ; 
(3) make pets of them, and try all kinds of green- 
stnlf, and you will soon find out what they relish 
l.)e6t. Different cavies may have different tastes—at 
all events, ours will eat apples, but do not care for 
pears. 

Cavies must have plenty cf bedding, or they will 
die of inflammation or consumption. Soft hay is the 
best bedding. 

They must be kept exceedingly clean. This is one 
of the secrets of success in breeding. 

They must have clean water every day. TTiey 
may not appear to drink very much, and do not do 
so when they have abundance of nice Juicy food and 
bread and milk ; but, nevertheless, the water should 
be there, and do not forget it, please. 

W'e shall be glad to know if any of our Iwys have 
taken up this fancy : and, of course, pleased to give 
them a helping hand with advice. 

The Poultry Kun.— Nothing that is really useful 
should be buried out of sight. W"ell, while always 
trying to give our readers the very best and freshest 
advice on the keeping of poultry, we would like 
them to refer back now and again to former years' 
Doings, If they happen to have kept their B. O. P.’s. 
In those for J uly of last year we gave some whole¬ 
some hints about bree«ling fowls for show. We refer 
them to these if they mean to do anything in the 
show line. It is difficult, but that is no reason it 
should not be tried. Ambition of this kind is good 
for a boy, because it is honourable, and not the 
ambition that leads him to making money alone. 
Besides, poultry-breeding for show needs a deal of 
study, not from books alone, but in your own run, in 
your neighbour’s run—if he be a breeder—and more 
particularly at shows. 

After you have made yourselves thoroughly con¬ 
versant with the points and properties of the breed 
you have taken up, by all means go to shows. These 
must your finishing school. 

Well, we trust that in this hot month your run is 
prospering. Disinfectants may do good, but do not 
forget tlrnt the beat disinfectants are cleanliness 
and fresh air. H.ive your dust-bath in flue trim. 
Put up a shelter-shed if you have not one already, 
and take care that the water is cool and clear. If 
the dish gets dirty, and it stands in the sun, it be¬ 
comes a regular breeding-pond for the bacteria of all 
kinds of ailments. 

The Pigeon Lost.—T he bath this month should 
be a regular institution, if the birds seem to like it. 
The young ought to be coming fast enough now, but 
you must beware of overcrowding. Sell the youug 
as soon as possible, or put them into a separate loft. 
Keep everything sweet and clean ; look well to hop¬ 
pers and fountains. Vermin, such as fleas and 

igeoii-lice, are ofien troublesome at present. It 

as been recommended to put down sawdust satu¬ 
rated with paraffin, and on top of that dry sawdust, 
then the straw of the nest. A better plan, we think, 
is to steep the sawdust in a strong solution of quassia 
and dry it in the snn. 

The Aviary.—Y' our nursery cages should now be 
in use. but as soon as possible put the young binis 
into flight-cages of then* own. Give the hen a fresh 
nesting-place as soon as she appears to show any 
inclination to sit again, and it will be as well to give 
her some fresh moss and hair; whether she uses it 
properly or not, it will serve to amuse her. The 
cock will feed the young in the nursery-cage, which, 
you must know', is fastened on to an opening in the 
regular breeding-cage. Place egg-food in the nur¬ 
sery-cage, and the youngsters will dally depend less 
and less on the cock for feetiing. Then put grouud 
canary, millet, hemp, etc., in their cage. They 
should be weaned gradually. 

The Babbitry.— Read our back Doings, aud con¬ 
tinue to exercise the greatest care over ytmr stock. 
Whenever you have a chance of visiting the hutches 
of a really good siid successful breeder, do so, and 
do so with a purpose. That pui-pose should be to 
uk questions, and to store away the answers in your 
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>HA.—1. There are many Indian stories besides I 
hose of Fenimore Ctooper. Jin BaUautjTie has 
rritten several, some of which have appeared in 
and Mr. Manville Fenn has written 
“ etc. Araons the other 
General Butler, whose 
Gustave 


e Row, For information appW to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
College, E.c. 

-To find the solidity of a sphere, niulti- 
urface by a sixth of the dianiet^. To 
Riirface. multiply the square of tlie dia- 


our pages, - 

•• The Silver Cafion, 

authors of Indian stories are- 

publishers are Sampson Low and Co. , 

Aimard, whose books you can get from Routleilge | 
and Co.; and Mayne Rei*l and Gordon, whoM pub¬ 
lishers are Warne and Co. You must judge for 
yourself, as, from what you say, your taste is pecu¬ 
liar —and not as good as it might be. 2. Liverpool 
is much larger than Manchester. Liveniool had a 
population in 1881 of 652,608; 

^1,414. lu all large towns there is a dimculty as 
to what suburbs should be included. 

I M Lamb.— No brig ever had'a third mast, so that 
your question is somewhat absurd. The poop oi a 
brig never extended to the mainmwt, m far as we 
know ; but there is no reason why it should «ot, if 
it pleases you. In a three-masted vessel the 
mizeuroast generally comes throiigh the 

poop ; but where the poop is very short the mast 
is just at the end. Go to the docks and look at a 
ship. It is folly modelling one from the depths of 
your inner conscioiLsness. 

E. M. Y. C.—1. Properly speaking, a sloop hw a 
standing bowsprit and only one headsail. The 
mast should be stepped a 
and the bowsprit reduced. 2. A lugMil w 
good as a gaffsail for beating to 
is a good driving sail. The Model 
Association used to have a fleet of balanced lugs. 

C. P. PEARSOS.-The first red geranium wm intro- 


. E. Barham,— The plan on which St. Paul’s was 
built differed considerably from the plan at nrst 
proposed by Wren. 

New Beginner.— Lodestone is a mineral. It is 
one of the ores of iron. It is not “ sleeks in any 
liquid.” Its magnetism is in it before it is dug from 
the hillside. 

^OUNG SCH^TCHMAN. — “Nauticus in Scotland” is 
published by llihe and Son. »8, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Its price is f..ur shillings and sixpence. 


are worthless. The shorter the batn ine iMwr 

becomes the time test of speed by the ^d of th# 

push at each turn, 'llie longest time under ^a^ 

is 4min. 29i8ec. The longest dive is 113 yaw 

Ifoot. The longest ^unge from f 

five feet above the surface of the wate^ <3tt. lln.. 

the longest dive from a fixed boarf 

inches above the water is 76ft. 3in. 2. The clubs 

are under the rules of the Amateur Swimim^ 

Association. 3. When you are in a 

in the direction of the waves, and use the si^ 

stroke. 4. Horace Davenport, the 

pi on, swam from Southsea to Ryde and back agaiD 

in Shrs. 25min. 

SECESH.-There were four ponf^erate fla^. 
battle-flag was white with 

cross having a row of stars down the middle of 
each of its arms. In 1861 the Confederate flag was 
red white, and red, horizontel, ® 
canbn, having a ring of white stars in it. In 1^ 
it was white with a red upper fan^on, crowed wrth 
a white-edged blue cross and s^l^s. as in the batUe- 
flag. In 1804 the fly of the white flag was red. 

Dubious —1. "Depression” is a relative term. Many 
more ships are launched in a year than are lost, 
and there is always an 

1885 the world’s toimage was 10,291,241 . m ls86 It 

was 10,531,843. 2. The world’s steani shipping m 

1886 was thus distributed -.-Iron steamers, 8,198, 
ifan aggregate burden of 8,911,406 tons; s^l 
steamers, 770, of an aggregate burden of .12,^. 
and wocKlen steamers. 822, of an 

of 380,055 tons. Of the steamers afloat in 1885 , 5,^2 
^■ere owned by the United Kingdom and ^ 
colonies, their aggregate burden being 6,5^,^ 
tons. The other countries of the worid owned 
steamers in the loUowing order :-Germany, 5^ ; 
F'rance, 509 ; Spain, 401; the United St^s, 400, 
Norway, 287 ; Russia, 212; Denmark, ^; Italy, 
178 ; uWnd. 152 ; Brazil, 141; Japan, 106; 
and Turkey, 82 each ; Belfdum, ^ 

Argentine Republic. 43 e^h ; China and 

i 27 each ; Hawaii, 21; Mexico, 15; and miscel¬ 
laneous, 60. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 

(TENTH SERIE.S.) 


, J. iKBljUAn.— v— 

chair from 1000 to 1118. It was in hm time that 
Tuscany was given to the Papacy by the Countess 
Matilda. Julius n. (Julian della Roveie) was Pope 
from 1503 till 1513. He it was who began St. 
Peter’s. Julius in. (Giovanni M. Giocchi) was 
Pope lor five years after 1550. John I. wm a long 
time before that. He it was who wm sent to Con¬ 
stantinople by Theotlcnc; his date ^23 to 5»(5. 
Martin l. was one of the Monothelites; his date 
640 to 654. lienedict II. lasted ^*nly teii months in 
6S4-<}S5 ; lie followed Leo. Ii., who instituted holy 
water, and he preceded the learned John v Bene¬ 
dict obtained the privilege of the immediate ordi¬ 
nation of the Pope-elect without waiting for the 
formal consent of the emperor. 

LUTHWOOD.— Grammar is mental torture, is it not, 
particularly when you have no sense of sight or 
sound? 1. Does ‘‘been’’ look like “being, or 


II. -Carving Competition. 

this subject we w 


I N announcing - .. . 

will be reiiieinberocl, tlius : 

So creat was the interest abown in the ^^i^ng 

K-izes ii, connection with the subject. JVe now 
&ro. TiTtwo I-Rnr ^s, of 

Ureirw con!^tito«’ own choice, ""‘“"J 

the division furnishing the better woik. 

The number joining in this competition 
has lieen surprisingly small, ^ompaxed with 
the “Shield” subject, ^^e cannot thi^ 
that the “Helmet” itself was npt suft- 
ciently attractive ; but 
difficulties naturally presented b> the 
proved too much for the more timorous 
Smong our young wood-carvers Anywa^^ 
several of those who did conuiete submitted 
some ver>^ creditable work, |he pnze- 
winners in both cases doing excellentlj. It 
will lie seen that we have given one extra 
prize beyond those offered. 

Our Award is as follows :— 

SENIOR DIVISION (ages 18 to 24). 

First Prize— Ihree Guineas. 

ARTHUR Mintv (aged 24). 6, Rob u’s Lane, Frome, 
Somerset. 

Special Extra Prize-One Guinea ar^ a 
ARTHUR James Osmonp (aged 20), ^9, Clifton Street, 
Finsbury, E.C. 


j'lNioB Division [all a''es up to 18). 

Prize—Two Guineas. 

George Elliott (aged 10), Newland, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 

certificates. 

[The names are arrow,ed in order of merit.] 
GEORGE FIRTH, 8, A*in Place, Horton Lane, Brad¬ 
ford. 

JOHN William Joseph Shilton, Eckington, near 
Pershore, W'^orcestershire. 

CHARLES henry BiCKf’BLL, 18, Eldon Street, South- 
Benjamin SHERLOCK, Egevtou Road, Fallowfleld, 
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CHAPTER XIV. — A BRILLI.\NT BUT UNEXPECTED KN- 
r.A(iEMKNT — DEANS MP:SS AGAIN — DICK ORDERED 
“rest” AND “quiet” ON THE DIAMOND—PENI- 
STON S PROMOTION. 

E ven the crtick ships of those stern old times did 
not have it all their own way. England was 
mistress of the seas, so far as nations were con- 
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Next morning taw them potting up to town. 
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cerned ; but though she might rule the 
waA'es, she could not rule the wind 
and weather. 

After a week of tossing about, the 
Blazer arrived off the coast of Ireland, 
only to be blown away south again next 
day by a terrific gale that lasted for 
nearly a week, during which she had 
been drifted far into the Atlantic. 

They were well “ out of the way of 
the coaches now,” as Paddy Lowrie said, 
and out of the way of ships too, 't 
seemed, for, what with calms and 
baffling winds, it took them about three 
weeks to beat up again, and all this 
time they never saw a single ship. 

They were now about in the same 
latitude and longitude in which the 
fight of the 1st of June took place— 
47° N. lat. and 19° w. long. 

“Slow work, isn^t it, sirl” ^d 
Spencer to the Captain, one morning, 
when once more the wind had gone 
round and was rushing through the 
rigging with an uncertain moaning 
sound that betokened a rising gale. 

Captain Dawkins smiled. 

“ Yes,” he said, in reply. “ You see, 
Spencer, we have the honour to be con¬ 
sidered a first-rate sailer, and so we pay 
for that honour as we are now doing. 
Well,” he added, “I mean beating about 
here all my life if I don’t fall in with a 
Frenchman.” 

“There are one or two not far off 
now, sir,” said Spencer. 

“ Eh, what! Where away ? ” cried 
the Captain, quite taken off his guard. 

“Why,sir,” replied Spencer, laughing, 
“ don’t you remember w’here you are ? 
Bight down beneath us, snug enough, 
are the Vengeur and the Jacobin.” 

“ True, true, Spencer ; you have me 
right enough.” He heavea a sigh as he 
added, “ And over three hundred poor 
fellows were sucked down with Le 
Vengeur. Sad thought! What is the 
glory of war, after all, but a mocking 
phantom ! ” 

The wind increased in violence as the 
day wore on, and sail after sail had to 
be reefed or taken in, till, when at last 
the sun went down behind the tossing 
waves like a led-hot shot, the Blazer 
was staggering along almost under bare 
poles. 

It was towards the end of the middle 
watch ; the wind had gone down con¬ 
siderably, but the sea still ran houses 
high. The seniries, muffled in their 
great-cloaks, stalked up and down like 
uneasy ghosts at their posts on the 
main-deck. The sentry in the cock-pit 
was taking it vei y easy, and sitting on 
a midshipman’s chest. 

There was a chorus of snoring in that 
cockpit that would have silenced a 
whole ditchful of Bombay frogs, for 
every one who could be in cot or ham¬ 
mock was very fast asleep indeed. 

Suddenly a wild shout arose on deck, 
and next minute came a crash that 
jerked the men out of their hammocks 
W the dozen. What had occurred 'I 
'llie men were dressing speedily, and 
even rushing half dressed to their 
quarters, for a minute after the drum 
was beating to arms. 

The Captain and Spencer were on 
deck, the former swinging his long 
sword around his head as he shouteci, 
“ Stick to her, men ! stick to her ! See 
about the grappling-irons, Spenoei*! ” 


“Heave aboard, and make fast by 
every rope, spar, or bolt you can get 
hold of! Cneerily does it! If she sinks 
we sink ! All ready, Mr. Spencer 1 ” 

“ All ready, sir.” 

“ Then away, boarders ! ” 

There was a wild cheer. Cutlasses 
gleamed in the light of lamps and fight¬ 
ing lanterns, and the dark figures of 
our fellows might have been seen leap¬ 
ing in scores over the buhvarks of a 
huge French line-of-battle ship, that 
had most unceremoniously ran into the 
Blazer in the darkness. 

Taken thus suddenly, wdth armed 
British tars swarming on their decks^ 
almost before those belcvr had jumpea 
into their pantaloons, the enemy made 
but a very poor show of resistance, and 
in less than ten minutes this strange 
fight w'as finished ; and on the quarter¬ 
deck of his own ship the French cap¬ 
tain, wdio only appeared about hadf 
awake, gave up liis sword to Lieutenant 
Si>encer, of the Blazer. 

“Ah, sare! ” he said; “ this is ter- 
ribeel. I sleep in my cabin, when the 
accident come. I not know what he 
is, whether de rattle of de torn canvas 
or big dash of de waves. Den my ship 
is boarded and taken as if by fiends. 

“Nay, sare,” he continued, politely, 
“ I do not mean by fiends ; I would say, 
rather, as if by friends.” 

It was a busy day that followed. 
The Blazer and the Frenchman had 
been kept together till daylight; then 
damages were seen to. The jibboom was 
carried quite off the British ship, and 
the yards and rigging of the Frenchman 
were severely damaged. But all was 
temporarily repaired at last; a prize 
crew was put on board the prize, and— 
such are the strange events that happen 
at sea—that very evening both vessels 
were bearing up for 8pithead under 
easy canvas and before a fair wind. 

After this the Blazer came to be 
called a lucky ship. 

When the men of Dean’s mess fii*st 
heard of the sobriquet y and it was Paddy 
himself wdio brought the news, there 
was no one spoke for a minute or two ; 
all eyes were turned on Philip Dean. 

He opened his lips at last. 

“ Humph ! ” he said. “ Y'es, we’re a 
lucky ship ; but how muon of the luck 
comeo our way. Within the last twelve 
months, mtites, we’ve done a little fight¬ 
ing, and we’ve been knocked about a 
bit one way or another, and we’ve sunk 
an enemy’s ship or two, and hauled 
others into port. Now I’ll ask you fel¬ 
lows a question or two. 

“ I. Are any of you married men ? ” 

“ I am ; I am ; I am,” from several. 

“ And I’m going to be ! ” This from 
Allan. 

“ II. Where does pretty nearly all the 
prize-money go to r’ 

“ To the Admiral and offlcers.” 

“ III. Is poor tarry-Jack’s wife likely 
to be any better of it ? ” 

A groan was the only reply to this. 

Then Philip’Dean held his peace. 

Perhaps he had sown seed that might 
bear fruit some other day. It is but 
fair to the man, however, to say that 
he meant no harm. A happier ship on 
the whole than the old Blazer ther(‘ was 
not in the service, nor one whose ofiiecu-s 
wei e better respected or better lovt d. 

* * * -/r 


Another turn in the kaleidoscope of 
events, and we find Dick Trelawney 
transferred from the Blazer entirely. 

How did this happen ? 

I will tell you. But must premise 
that although he had managed to effect 
an exchange from the Blazer to the 
Diamond, it was not a permanent one. 
He was lent for a time. 

Dick, then, continued in the Blazer 
until the latter end of 1795, when a 
splinter-wound in the chest put him 
/iors de combat for some months, pai-t of 
which he spent in hospital, and the 
remainder of the time at home. 

When one is hors de combat he has 
time to think. And just at the present 
time Agincourt Hall was somewhat 
dull for Dick. The chief that 

used to make him love the cosy old 
estate was gone—his father was away 
in the wars ; and his mother, much 
though he loved her, spent most of her 
days thinking or talking of the absent 
one. 

Dick got si>eedily strong, when, one 
day news was brought to him by old 
Hal, who had now retired finally from 
his service under Black Dick, that the 
Diamond was at Portsmouth, and that 
she was soon to sail under the comimind 
of the redoubtable Captain Sidney 
Smith. 

Ever since he had listened to the 
story of Sidney’s pluck and dash and 
daring, this officer had become Dick’s 
hero. 

So now his mind was made up. He 
bade his mother and sisters good-bye 
one fine morning, though the parting 
was not effected without te^ars and en¬ 
treaties on their side, and determina¬ 
tion, with—yes, with a few tears, dashed 
quickly away—on the other. 

Obtain Sidney Smith was living at 
the Fountain Hotel. 

“ A young gentleman to see you, sir,” 
said the waiter. “ And here’s his card.” 

“ Humph,” said the captain, reading 
the card. “ Midshipmen don’t usually 
go in for this kind of refinement. Tre- 
lawney ? Yes, George, show the young 
gentleman up.” 

“ Well, my boy, what can I do for 
you 1 ” 

“ Oh, you’re dining, sir,” Dick i-eplicd. 
“I must not distuih you now. I was 
going to ask a favour.” 

“ Were you, really 1 Well, my lad. 
I’ve just finished dinner, and am in 
capital good-humemr, so now is your 
best time. Bring yourself to an 
anchor.” 

Dick obeyed at once. 

There was something about young 
Trelawney’s manner that this bold 
Captain liked. 

Dick came to the point at once. 

“I belong to the Blazer, but have 
been hurt in a fight with a frigate. We 
sank her, though. I’m well now. and 
I’ve heard such a lot about you that I 
like you, sir, and want to go a cruise in 
the Diamond.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” Sidney laughed. 

“ Well, I never had so strange an appli¬ 
cation before.” 

Sidney’s next actions were puzzlii^ 
to Dick. He lit a cigar, stuck it in his 
mouth, thrust his hands deep int<i his 
pockets, then went and stood by the 
window fully two minutes, smoking. 

Dick Trelawney’s pride was touclied, 
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and he was about to start up and ask 
permission to retire, when Sidney 
turned sharply round and confronted 

.hiTn. 

“ I know your Captain well,” he said. 
“A right good plucky fellow as ever 
wore purser’s shoes. I’ll speak to him, 
and I’ve no doubt he'll let you exchange 
with my iunior mid, who hasn’t go 
enough in him for me.” 

Dick’s heart beat high with joy. He 
was going to thank the Captain, but 
this gentleman held up a warning 
finder. 

No thanks, and no effusion, ple^. 
Let me ^ve you a word of ^vice. 
Study to be calm under every circum¬ 
stance, no matter whether of danger or 
pleasure. Calmness of mind goes nand- 
m-hand with courage to make a good 
officer.” 

Then the Captain’s face relaxed, he 
threw himself into his chair, leant back 
for a moment with his eyes on the 
curling smoke of his cigar. Then he 
smiled. 

“Yes,” he said, “this will do. Let 
me feel your pulse, Mr. Trelawney. 
I'm a bit of a doctor myself, you know. 
Thanks. Now go and see your Captain, 
and tell him that your medical man 
advises quiet for a time, and that a gen¬ 
tleman nas promised you a cruise down 
south in his yacht, where you are sure 
to obtain the re»t that is so needful for 
the complete restoration of your health.” 

Dick went away in high glee, and 
took a boat off for the Hlazer, which 
was now lying in Portsmouth Harbour. 

The men were going to dinner as 
Dick stepped on board ; there was so 
much bustle and stir, therefore, that he 
was hardly noticed until he appeared 
in the gun-room. 

“Hurrah I^niy little hearty !” cried 
McNab. “ Y’ouVe just come in time. 
And looking well, too, though a wee 
bit white about the gills. Well, in 
twenty minutes the turkey will be on 
the table. Turkov] Yes, fact. We’ve 
been living just like fightin’cocks, man! 
and the good folks on shore have been 
sending us all sorts of things. Come in.” 

Penis ton was at the other side of the 
table. He did not wait to come round, 
but sprang over, upsetting a plate of 
biscuits. 

“I won’t say I’m glad to see you, 
Dick ; I’m rejoiced ; and so is old Barry 
He'w^itt. Here he comes. We heard 
you were dead several times.” 

“ Haud your tongue, Peniston,” cried 
McNab, pulling his hair. “ How could 
he be dead several times. A brave man 
only dies once, and cowards every day. 
Sit down, Dick. There comes the soup. 
The steward’* early, for a wonder. 
Hewitt, ask a blessin’.” 

Dick was overjoyed to find himself 
once more among his messmates, and 
every one round the table was merry 
as mVrry could be. It would be difficult 
to sjiy which made the most noise, tlie 
clattering tongues or the clattering 
knives and forks. 

“Now, boys,” cried McNab, “pass 
round the pork. Peniston, help the 
la<ls largely, and put a big lump o’ duff 
(suet pudaing) on ilka plate, for the 
turkey, mind ye, gentlemen, is a deli- 
cawcy ; it’s no to be made a meal o’.” 

After dinner Dick took a peep into 
t he ward-room ; then, after having been 


invited in and kindly received, Si)encer 
told him that if he wished to speak 
with the Captain he had better go boldly 
to his cabin and knock. 

Shyness was not one of Dick’s beset¬ 
ting sins, so he found himself at the 
C^tain’s door in a few minutes’ time. 

The sentry saluted as Dick passed 
him, and sven ventured on a smile of 
recognition, which said plainly enough, 

“ I’m right glad to sec you back again, 
sir.” 

“Come along, Mr. Trelawney, come 
along,” said Captain Dawkins. “ Take 
the easy-chair. You’ve not come to join 
yet, 01 course. No] I thought so. 
You are looking pale. Just come up to 
see me, eh ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, and to—” 

“And how’s your father when last 
heard from ] I hear oiir army is not 
doing so well on the whole as we 
could wish. But we’ll settle down to 
serious fighting before long, I don’t 
doubt. Stewaid, bring the Madeira. 
Well, my boy, I’m positively glad to 
see you, and I assure you I felt sorry 
you were wounded. But, as I told your 
father, in my last epistle to him, you 
were a chip of the old block, and w^ld 
expose yourself.” 

“ Ah, sir, father would be pleased. I 
know he doesn’t wish me to go to bed 
when a battle begins ; besides, sir, I’m 
near^ a man now, nearly sixteen sir.” 

“Y^ and you've grown so. But 
there, can I do anything for you ] ” 

“ Tnank^ sir. Yes; I think you can.” 

“Give it a name, Dick, give it a 
name.” 

“ I’ve been seeing a—a—a man, sir.” 

“ A man ] ” said the Captain, wonder- 
ly, raising his eyebrows. 

s : he felt my pulse and—” 

“Oh, a doctor. Well?” 

“ Well, sir, this sir, said I must 
have quiet and rest, and change of 
scene and air; and he has offei^ to 
take me south witli him in his ship, or 
yacht, as he calls it, if I can have your 
permission.” 

“Certainly you can, my dear lad. 
Go for six or nine months, or more if 
you choose.” 

“ But now,” he added, “ who may this 
doctor friend of yours be ] ” 

“ He isn’t exactly a doctor, sir, though 
he felt my pulse and gave me advice. 
His name is Captain Sidney Smith, of 
his Majesty’s frigate Diamond, sir.” 

The Captain had to jump off his chair 
to laugh. 

“ Oh, you young dog,” he cried, “ to 
play such pranks with your Captain! 
I’ll have my friend Sidney off to din¬ 
ner to-morrow, and see if I can have a 
lark with him. It’ll be diamond cut 
diamond; but really. Dicl^ rest and 
quiet, eh ? Ha, ha, na! Groing' with 
Sidney Smith for rest and quiet. Well, 
well, well—but there, you nave my per¬ 
mission, and I don’t mind telling you 
that I’m rather pleased than otherwise 
that the son of Colonel Trelawney has 
not been showing reluctance to serve, 
but rather seeks more brilliant service. 
Good-bye, dear boy. God bless you. 
But—rest and quiet. Ha, ha, ha ! ” 

Some time afterwards, when Dick 
shoved off in his boat, he saw a group 
of officers on the quarter-deck, and 
among them the Captain, and from the 
merry peals of laughter that rose from 




their midst, Dick judged rightly that 
they were listening to the story of rfvst 
ancf quiet. 

All waved their hands to Dick as he 
pulled away ; for all liked him. 

Peniston was with Dick, and both 
had leave for a week. Dick from his 
new Captain, Peniston from the Cap¬ 
tain of the Blazer. 

After reporting himself at the Foun¬ 
tain Hotel, and telling the Captain of 
the Diamond the result of the interview 
with Captain Dawkins, much to Sidney 
Smith’s amusement, he rejoined his 
friend. 

“ Well,” said Penistoi^ “ we can’t at 
another dinner yet awhile, at all eve ts, 
so what do you say to go for a cruise ? 
We’ve a whole week, you know.” 

“ Good ! ” cried Dick ; “ I’m on for a 
gallop of any sort. Suppose we go to 
London City ] ” 

“It’s a long way, but I don’t mind. 
We can both get a week’s extension ; 
I’m sure your Captain Blaze-away won’t 
want you for a fortnight at least.” 

“ Well,” said Dick, “ I happen to have 
cash,” 

“ And I have prize-money.” 

“And I have ordered a suit of new 
clothes, and I believe they’re made.” 

“And so have I: and I know mine 

...... 

are. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said a 
marine, overtaking them at that mo¬ 
ment. “A letter, sir. The Captain hini- 
self sent me on shore with it.^ 

A thrill of joy went through the 
heart of Peniston Fairfax as he rf ad 
.t. He said nothing, however, but 
{landed it to Dick. 

Then Dick shook hands heartily with 
his friend, and wished him joy 

The letter was—Penistons promotion 
to a lieutenancy as a reward of good 
service and special gallantry in pre¬ 
sence of the enemy. There was also a 
note from Captain Dawkins extending 
his leave to a i ;onth, to enable him to 
see his friends and make the necessary 
alterations in his uniform. 

The marine went away with a golden 
guinea in his pocket, ancf as they walked 
along towards their outfitters, botli 
these young men—we must say ^-oung 
men now, 1 think—felt walking m ti e 
air. 

Next morning saw them posting up 
to town—not stageing, that would riot 
have been appropriate to so joyful an 
occasion. They had even hired servants 
to attend them ; and as for dress, why, 
they were quite “mashers” of the olden 
time. 

And when they arrived in town they 
concluded to keep up their dignity for 
the sake of the service. Were they not 
servants of his Majesty George in. ? 
God bless the King ! Yes. 

^ they had rooms at the best hotel 
in Covent Garden, and during their 
fortnight’s stay tnoy visited evmy 
place and concert-room of note, dinerl 
every day as if they had beeii young 
princes, and even spent considerabh^ 
sums in flower-bouquets. 

Well, after all, su?h a time did not 
come often to junior officers in tlie Navy 
in those days, so they must be forgiven 
if they went the whole hog, as the say¬ 
ing is, and tried to make the best of it. 

(To be eontinurd.) 
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THE LAST OF THE PALADINS: 

OR, THE HB:RITAGE OF KARL THE GREAT. 
Rv C'HAKLt:s DI':slys. 



FLAM entered and looked round. The 
chamber, if it could be so called, boasted 
many pretensions to comfort if not j 
to luxury. The walls and roof were 1 
entirely covered with bluish coloured | 
woollen stuffs. A thick carpet of sea 
rushes covered the floor ; and scattered 
about were a few articles of the rustic 
furniture then in use. 

Evidently Morgana had treated her 
prisoner with more than usual con¬ 
sideration. 

The chamber was lighted by the 
morning sun through a cYeep wide win¬ 
dow which revealed the sea and sky. 
The ray was so bright that for a 
moment or so the count’s eyes were 
dazed with it. It fell on a white bed 
whereon were harmoniously draped the 
finest linen and the fleeciest wool that 
had ever been worked by Breton dis¬ 
taff. 

On the bed lay a young woman fully 
dressed, holding in her arms a sleeping 
child. 

The child was tlie count’s; the young 
mother was Clothilda. 

Efflam stood silent and still in con¬ 
templation. He even held his breath 
for tear of waking them. 

The child opened its eyes. It was a 
handsome little boy about thirteen 
months old, of strong and sturdy build, 
with well-shaped head, rosy skin, and 
clear, keen outlook. He caught sight 
of the count and gazed at him in aston¬ 
ishment. 

“That is my son,” thought Efflam, 
proudly. “But he has his mother’s 
eyes.” 

Seeing thatthe stranger did not move, 
but smiled on him, the boy began to 
laugh, and the mother i \oke. 


—“Clothilda!” 

At the sound of his voice she jumped 
up, ran from the bed, passed her white 
hands over his face to make sure she 
was neither dreaming nor mad, and fell 
half-fainting into his arms. 

“ Efflam ! It is you at last, my dearly- 
loved knight! ” 

The count took her back to the child, 
and, uniting them in the same caress, 
he knelt before them. For some minutes 
neither dared speak. 

“ Pardon,” said she, at lei gth * “ I had 
been told you w’ere coming ; out that 
was three days ago, and for three days 
and nights I have been watching for 

f ou, and it was only this morning that 
yielded to sleep. Forgive me.” 
“Forgive you?” was the count’s 
swer. “ As if I had anything to forgive 
you ! And, if I had, your forgiveness 
IS here.” 

And he picked up the baby in his 
arms, who at once began to play with 
his father’s beard. 

Clothilda, radiant, watched the knight 
for a minute or so : and then the shade 
of sorrow passed over her face. 

“Efflam,” she said, almost in tears, 
“ how worn and pale you are ! And 
that wound on your forehead ; and the 
furrows ploughed by care; and your 
hair nearly grey ! Oh, I see it now’; it 
is you who have suffered most ! ” 

“ I w ill tell you my adventures later 
on, my dearest ; but tell me now about 
yourself.” 

“I could have told you of a long, 
terrible struggle if Eomarik had not 
already done so. Romarik ! I cannot 
keep from shuddering as I think of 
him ; and often in my .sleep I see his 
blinded phantom. Oli, I shall never 


forget him I LTnceasingly he watched, 
and unceasingly he fought. His devo¬ 
tion, his obstinacy, his valour, can only 
be rewarded in heaven. I will tell you 
some day of the defence of Glay—of a 
miracle of heroism that lasted for two 
years, every day and every hour. Poor 
Romarik I Not only was he a giant in 
stature, but a giant in heart, and gentle 
and smiling as this dear little child. 
And they tore out his eyes ! It is alt 
very fine for the woman wdio did it to- 
surround me with incomprehensible 
cares, solicit my gratitude, and implore 
my pardon, but—never, never ! I hear 
all the time the pitiless order she gave 
■when Romarik was dr^ged away ! I 
see the blood of Romarik on her hands! 
She gives me the horrors ! 8he makes- 
me afraid of her ! ” 

And so the conversation w’lis brought 
round to Morgana. 

“ Tell me, Clothilda ! ” said the count,, 
putting his arms round the young- 
mother as she shook wdth fear—“teU 
me, have you anything to complain of 
about this woman as regards your- 
self?” 

“No,” said she; “and that is very 
strange. From the first moment 1 
found myself in her presence she has 
regarded me wuth a sort of restrained 
afiection. During the whole of our 
journey to this mysterious retreat, the 
name of which I know not, nor the 
situation—for I arrived during the 
night, and blindfolded, and never since 
then have I passed that door—Morgana 
—there, I havr? named her !—Morgana 
has overwhelmed me with care and 
kindness. V/hen we were crossing a 
river she herself guided the horse; 
when the a^'r became chill she lent me 
her own niantle. I even think that 
when she threw it over my shoulders- 
she clasped me for a moment in her 
arms. It seemed as though she brought 
me here in a sort of passionate, savage 
joy, as though she loved me — the 
wretch I ” 

“ Go on,” said Efflam, quietly. 

“ When we arrived here in this rock 
hung over the sea like the inaccessible 
nest of some bird of bird of prey, 1 
found this chamber all ready and fur¬ 
nished, fit for a queen. Look, Efflam, 
never in your castle of Glay was your 
wife so luxuriously lodged.” 

“ That is true,” said the count, who- 
had not remarked all its beauties, and 
who looked round more and more sur¬ 
prised at what he saw. 

Clothilda continued, 

“ The first morning of my captivity 
my horrible gaoler came to the door,, 
and said, ‘ Ask, writhout fear, what you 
would like, and I shall be happy to 
give it you.’ Immediately I answered, 
^Take me back to my castle; give me 
back the love of those I love.’ She 
seemed much disturbed at this outburst 
from my heart, and replied, in disap¬ 
pointment, ‘ That is the only thing I 
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cannot give you. Ask something else/ 
But one word escaped me—‘Go And 
I maintiiined an obstinate silence. Wiis 
I right to do that i ’’ 

“ Ye.s/’ said the count, “but proceed.” 

“She remained in the doorway, 
imotionle.ss, and looking at me. A 
broken-hearted sigh escai)ed her; and 
there were tears in her eyes. Yes, 
•count, tears : and then she went away 
in silence. I remained insensible tis a 
marble statue to all her advances, and 
•each time she cauie ag.ain 1 turned 
away niy head. One evening she ex¬ 
claimed, in a tone of despair, ‘You 
hate me! and what have I done?’ 
This time 1 looked at her in the face 
and said, ‘My religion forbids me to 
hate anybody — but you killed Ko- 
marik.’ She tried to excuse herself ; 
she murmured, ‘ Romarik exists and 
-even—’ 1 did not let her finish. ‘ He 
exists,’ I said, ‘yes, but he is blind, and 
if his punishment, crueller than death, 
liad been ordered by the father of my 
child, by the unknown mother that 
gave me life, I would never again see 
my mother nor my husband, nor could 
I forgive them.’ Then there was a long 
silence. I thought that Morgana had 
one, and I turned round. She was 
ere still, and she was crying. But as 
if ashamed of hei* tears, she got up and 
said to me, with a little smile, ‘ Be it so. 
I will not annoy you with my presence, 
but I will watch over you from afar, 
land force you to admit that ^lorgana 
is not your enemy.’ Thenceforth she 
•only showed herself at rare inter¬ 
vals ; but never in my mind did I 
have a wish but the wish, as by 
~tlie mysterious intervention of some 
-good genius, was fulfilled—with the ex¬ 
ception of my liberty. Of that I 
thought in vain. But everything else 
came to me in truly royal profusion. 
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Dainty dishes, fruits, luscious and un¬ 
known, were brought to me every day, 
and things for my dress, and toys for 
our child. See, Efflam, the luxury 
that surrouruls me, the beautiful 
birds in their golden cages, the 


lovely flowers in the precious vases. 
Often I was almost happy in my 
solitude, and thinking of you I was 
surprised to find I came to love my 
blue nest. Did I not warn you I was 
going to tell you something astonish¬ 
ing r’ 

Assuredly, Efflam’s astonishment in¬ 
creased. He could not believe his ears, 
he could not believe his eyes. He 
racked his brain to discover the secret 
intentions of Morgana. What could it 
mean ] Was it all a dream 1 

With a ditlerent look and tone, Clo¬ 
thilda continued, 

“ Among all the presents to which 1 
remained indifferent there came one 
day a surprise, which touched me deeply. 
1 grieved much for the loss of my poor 
Janika, and I often mis.sed her atten¬ 
tions, which w’ere morethost^ of a friend 
than a servant. Often I was surprised 
to find myself calling her in a loud 
voice. One evening, when I had just 
uttered her name, she replied, and ap¬ 
peared befoi-e me smiling and stretching 
out her arms—” 

“ But Janika was killed as .she left 
Glay ! ” interrupted the count: “Janika 
is dead ! ” 

“ So I thought, and I thought so as 
.she came towards me. But Morgana 
was behind her, and .stiid, ‘ You wished 
to see your companion. She is here. 
She was mortally wounded. She was 
buried. But I h.ave brought her to life 
again according to thy wish. To bring 
back a smile to your lips, Clothilda, to 
make you happy, know that there is 
nothing Morgana will not do.’ And she 
left us alone together.” 

“ Was it really Janika ] Was it not a 
spirit 1 ” 

“ No, it w’jis really she, and w hen I 
had touched and embraced her, T heard 
from h(‘r own lips the explanation of 
the miracle. Moigana had .sought for 
her, found her among a pile of corp.ses 
they had thrown into a grave, and giving 
new' life to the last breath of life, had 
watched over her, cured her, and 
brought her back to me here. It is 
marvellou.s, but it is true. You do not 
believe it ? AVell, you shall see.” 

And turning tow'ards the head of the 
bed, Clothilda called “Janika !” 

A little door hidden l)y curtains 
opened almost immediately, and Janika 
appeared. 

Although she was still weak, and her 
palene.ss was extreme, it was impossi¬ 
ble to persi.st in believing her to l>e a 
shadow'. 

After thanking her for her care of her 
mistre.ss, the count made her sit down 
cand a.sked her several questions. 

The .servant conlirraed all tliat the 
mistress had said. 

“If you could only liave seen how 
this woman, so pitiless and cruel to 
others, was kind and gentle to me ! 
For more than twenty nights she 
watched by me, cherishing the least 
sign, and reviving every minute the 
poor little flame of life, and really 
lorcing me to live. The woman is indeed 
a sorceress ! But it was not for my 
sake she did tins, but for the stike of 
my mi.stress. She herself told me so. 
When I felt I w'as sinking for ever in 
spite of all she could do, she laid her 
two hands on my breast, and looking 
fleep into my eyes with hers, she com¬ 
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manded tis if she w'ere irresistible, ‘ Clo¬ 
thilda desires you to live I I will have 
it so ! You must live!’ and death re¬ 
coiled from that time. And now I am 
here.” 

‘‘Strange ! Strange!” said the count. 
“You think, Janika, this woman has a 
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sort of religious respect for Clothilda, 
an incomprehensible affection?” 

“ For your wife, master, and also for 
your child,” replied the young girl, with 
a kind of mysterious he.sitation. “ Look! 
There is something that I have never 
yet dared to tell my mistress.” 

“Spciik,” said the countess and her 
husbaixl. 

“ A few days ago, when the heat was 
very great, and the counte.ss was sleep¬ 
ing for a little, I lay downi on the couch, 
and also for a monient fell asleep. 
Baby was asleep, too, in his cradle, not 
in this room, but in mine over there. 
A slight noise awoke me, and the iioi.se 
came from that side. I thought some¬ 
thing had happened to him, or that he 
wanted me, and I mn across to him, 
but quietly, so as not to awake his 
mother. When I opened the door who 
should I see by his cradle but Mor¬ 
gana.” 

“ Morgana ? ” 

“ How she hiul got in I know not. 
Maybe .she is one of those creatures 
who can Uike to themselves biixl’s wings 
and fly through walls. I made a 
movement of surprise, and was about 
to otill out, when she said ‘Silence!’ 
She whispered, ‘ She who gave you vour 
life can take it away at a word. If you 
call you are dead.’ Believe me, it was 
not the fear of being killed that kept 
me silent ; it was the convietkm that 
she loved the mother too much to sepa¬ 
rate her from her son ; it was the love 
she was showing tow'ards the boy, for 
her looks were bright with pride luxl 
pleasure. She wivs touching him, and 
fondling him with such teader ailoni 
tion, that she was not the same woman 
as before. And the cliild let her do k, 
and played with her, rtnd laughed. 
CVrtainly it was not the first time she 
had played with him. in a mo- 
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or two she st^c:! him back in his 
cradle, and holding her hand straight 
over him, said, in a prophetic tone, 
‘ Child, you will be a king ! ’ And then, 
with a last embrace, and her face in 
tears, she vanished.” 

“ ‘ You will be a king!’ exclaimed the 
count. “ But that is what she said to 
me the day I set out from Qlay. What 
is this fixed idea of hers ? Wnat is the 
revelation she promised me here 


“ You can ask her to perform her 
promise this very moment,” said Clo¬ 
thilda. “ Do you see that gold bell 1 
She placed it there, and told me if I 
ever sounded it she would come.” 

The count took the ivory hammer 
held out to him by his wife, and three 
times struck the bell. 

Soon the door opened, and Morgana 
entered. After a moment’s silence, she 
asked, 


“Count, are you satisfied wdth the 
way Morgana has treated her pri¬ 
soner 1 ” 

“Yes,” said he ; “and, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the evil you have done, I thank 
you. But you ought to know what we 
have been diking about. The time for 
explanation has come. Speak ! What 
is your will with me ? ” 

{To be continued.) 


THE TREASUEE OF THE CACIQUE: 

A MEXICAN STORY. 

By Sir Gilbert Campbell, Bart., 

Author of “ Waifi and Strays," **On a Winter's Night," etc., etc. 


A fter leaving his brother to nurse his 
sprained ankle, Bob turned to that 
part of the mountain region where he 
had seen the track of the wild sheep. 
For a long time he searched in vain; 
tracks there were in abundance, but 
not a sign of the animals could he per¬ 
ceive. 

Farther and farther he wandered 
from the camp, until he almost be¬ 
gan to fear that he should have to 
return empty-handed. At last, feeling 
weary, he determined to sit down and 
eat some of the dried meat that he had 
with him, and wait until later in the 
day, w'hen the wild sheep would be 
likely to descend from the summits of 
the mountains to feed. 

Selecting, therefore, a convenient 
si)ot, with a smooth piece of rock 
against which to set his back, he sat 
dowm and commenced his meal. ^ All 
seemed wild and solitary, and he ima¬ 
gined that, with the exception of his 
l»rother, he was the only human being 
within miles. 

Every movement of his had, however, 
been eagerly watched by two gaimt, 
tierce-looking men, who had been lying 
hid in a cleft of the adjoining moun¬ 
tain. Their clothes were in tatters, and 
their looks showed that they were suf¬ 
fering from exposure and the want of 
proper nourishment; but their wea¬ 
pons, of which they had good store, 
were clean and in excellent order. 

These men were Cifuentes and Half- 
huHjg Simon. 

There is one of the young spawn,” 
cried the latter. “ I told you we should 
come across him if we lurked about 
the mountains. I think we’ve got him 
noWf and I can revenge this hole in my 
wrist.” And as he spoke he touched 
tlie bandage which still encircled the 
lower part of his arm. 

‘‘Take care,” answered his companion, 
with a sneer ; “ I see the same rifle by 
his side, and you may taste another of 
his bullets unless you speak lower, for 
the young caballero shoots straight.” 

“Yes, I know it too well,” replied 
Simon, with a snarl “ But, look you, 
ril creep round and get on the other 
side of him. That line of brushwood 
will hide me ; and, once between t'wo 
tires, he is ours.” 


chapter xvn .—two against one. 

“ Yes, yes! ” exclaimed his companion ; 
“ quick, and we shall have him ! But 
stay, he rises, and goes down to the 
rivulet. Look, he has left his rifle lean¬ 
ing against the rock ! Run down, man, 
and secure it. I will shoot him if he 
attacks you ! ” 

What the villain said was true. Bob, 
relying upon the solitude of the spot, 
had gone down to the stream to drink, 
leaving his rifle behind him ; and as he 
returned to where he had left it he was 
confronted by Simon, who, with an evil 
grin upon his face, held his own weapon 
pointed straight at his breast. 

Bob started back, and felt instinc¬ 
tively for his revolver; but he had left 
it at the camp, and had only his hunt¬ 
ing-knife to contend with the two well- 
•armed ruffians, for Cifuentes was de¬ 
scending the rocks towards his com¬ 
panion. 

“ Aha, my young friend ! ” cried the 
latter, with a scowl; “ 1 think we have 
brouglit the game to bay at last, and 

on tall pine will serve admirably to 

ang you upon. Come, come, give up 
that toothpick, it won’t avail you, and 
you shall have five minutes to pray in 
—quite as much as a heretic requires 
— nefore we settle accounts with 
you.” 

With the hunting-knife still in his 
hand, Bob slowly advanced towards the 
two robbers. It seemed to him that the 
end had indeed arrived, and that nothing 
but an ignoble death awaited him. He 
blamed his own folly in parting even 
for a moment with his trusty rifle, and 
as he neared his enemies he glanced 
round wildly in the hope of aid and 
succour. 

“No good in looking about, young’un,” 
cried Simon, brutally. “The eagles won’t 
meddle with you j^et, though you’ll have 
plenty about you soon. Come, put down 
your weapon, and we’ll make the string- I 
ing-up as easy as we can. Oh ! ” he 
cried, bending almost double in agony, 
for Bob, stooping suddenly, h^ picked 
up a large stone and dashed it at him, 
striking him with force in the pit of 
his stomach. 

Cifuentes fired at once, but the sudden 
movement of Bob caus^ the bullet to 
sing harmlessly over his head; then, 
slaSiing at the robber, he dashea boldly 


I through the stream and up the side of 
the mountain. 

With cries of fury both the men pur¬ 
sued him, firing at him more than once; 
but the bullets either w’histled harm¬ 
lessly over him, or splintered the rock 
upon either side. 

Onwards he went, rumiing as rapidly 
as the uneven nature of the ground 
would permit; but he felt that his case 
was hopeless, as a chance shot from 
either of his adversaries might at any 
moment disable him, and leave him at 
their mercy. 

Some hundred yards to the right he 
caught sight, however, of a dark spot 
on the face of the cliff, which he mn- 
cied would prove to be a cave, in which 
he might be sheltered from the lii-e of 
the robbers, and he made for it with all 
his speed. He was right in his conjec¬ 
ture, and bending ^most double he 
entered the low archwa^^ a bullet from 
the rifle of Cifuentes striking the side 
of the portal as he did so. 

“The young vermin,” panted Simon, as- 
he and Cifuentes arriv^ a few' minutes 
later before the cave. “ A nice run he 
has given us, but he is fairly eartJied at 
last. I owe him something extra for 
that stone that so thoroughly knockedl 
the wind out of me.” 

“ Let’s scalp him and tie him to a tree 
to be eaten by the birds of prey,” said 
Cifuentes, who was equally enraged at 
Bob’s escape; “ but come, man, he has 
no firearms. Creep into the cave and 
lug him out by the ears.” 

“ Ay, and get another such a pretty 
slash as you have from his knife,” an¬ 
swered Simon, with a sneer. “ No, no, I 
know a trick worth two of that. You 
keep guard at the mouth of the cave, 
and I’ll cut enough brushwood to bring 
him out smart, or else to smother him 
like a rat in his hole.” 

In a very short space of time Simon 
had cut down and neaped up a large 
quantity of bushes in front of the 
cavern, and as soon as they were alight 
the wind blew the pungent smoke well 
into the depths of the cavern. 

For more than an hour the robbers 
•svaited eagerly, but no sign or sound 
came from the cave. 

At last the fire, which they had ceased 
to feed, subsided. 



“He died game, at any rate,” said 
Cifuentes. “ Let us go in and bring out 
tlie body, he is past Hurting either of us 
no\r.” 

But though they carefully searched 
the cave, which ran back for some thirty 
feet, they could find no traces of Bob^ 
body ; and being as superstitious as 
they were cruel, tney hurriedly left the 
snot, casting terrified glances behind 
them. 


CHAPTER xvm.—THE WHITE PRINCE. 

Whilst Arthur was still enlaced in the 
coils ef the gigantic reptile a strange- 
looking party of men, to the number of 
perhaps a dozen, cautiously approached 
the little camp. At a glance it could 
he seen that they were Indians, but 
both in form and appearance they 
differed widely from the Apaches, Sioux, 
and Dacotahs, races which haunt the 
mountains and plains of northern 
Mexico. 

The new-comers were light in com¬ 
plexion, and dressed more lantastically 
than even Indians generally are ; large 
lumps of what looked like gold, roughly 
pierced and strung upon wire, orna¬ 
mented their necks and wi-ists, t!ie long 
feathers of the mountain eagle were 
twisted into their scalp-locks and liung 
far down their backs. They were 
clothed in deerskin, beautifully dressed 
and ornamented with quaint designs in 
red and blue embroidered on the sur¬ 
face. In their hands they bore axes and 
lances, and in their belts knives; but 
all these weapons, though bright and 
servicealjle to the eye, had no steel or 
metal in them, the heads and blades 
l>ciug‘ composed of obsidian—a vol¬ 
canic substance resembling common 
green bottle glass—ground to sharp i 
points and edges. | 

Slowly and cautiously they advanced 
to the tent, and there the eye of the 
leader, a grey-haired warrior, with a i 
plate of gold rudely representing the 
rising sun suspended from his neck, ’ 
rais^ his hand to enjoin silence, and 
pointed to the insensible boy in the folds 
of the snake. 

“ The Great Father of Serpents,’’ said 
he, in low guttural tones, “k on our 
side: he has ti’ached tlie pale-face 
stranger and held him until we could 
come up. And see, he delivers him into 
our hand,” he added, as the snake, 
alarmed at the near vicinity of the 
Indians, relaxed his coils and glided 
swiftly away, leaving Arthur stul in¬ 
sensible upon the ground. 

“The extinction of the sacred fire 
warned us that intruders were near,” i 
continued the chief, “ and the Great ! 
Father of the Serpents watched over 
the children of the Cacique. Stand j 
forth, Otan Hari, Priest of the Sun, and 
say wliat shall be done to the pale-face 
who has come so near to the boundaries 
of the Sacred City.” 

As ho spoke a short, thick-set Indian, 
whose temples were bound with a 
saffron-coloured fillet, moved forwards, 
and, striking a heavy mace armed with 
sharp blades of obsidian upon the 
ground, cried, in a harsh, strident voice, 

“ Were the pale-face stouter and more 
fit to do battle with the braves of the 
City of the Sun, I would say, let him be 
taken to the Stone of Horror, there to I 
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try the chances of battle ; but he is 
weak and puny, and his senses fled at 
the grip of the serment. Let him be 
s^riticed here, ancl let me read the 
signs in his heart, so as to guard us 
a^inst the enemies of our race.” 

The grey-headed chief glanced sorrow¬ 
fully upon the form of the senseless 
boy. 

“ Otan Hari has spoken ! ” said he. 
“ Do you, my brethren, agree that the 
sacrifice be made ? ” 

All the warriors bowed their heads in 
sipial of assent, and directed the points 
of their weapons towards Arthur’s 
breast. 

“ Stay! ” cried the priest, striking 
back the points of the lances with a 
svreep of nis heavy mace. “Let the 
sacrifice be consummated in due form, 
and let the magic inventions of the 
pale face perish with him. Collect 
stones and wood for the fire.” 

At a sign from the grey-headed 
chieftain the warriors dispersed and 
busied themselves in their cruel task. 
A rough altar of stones was soon 
erected, and a large pile of brushwood 
raised, then the tent was tom down and 
all the property was collected together 
in a heap. 

“Priest of the Sun,” cried the old 
chief, “your bidding is accomplished ! 
Say what next you require.” 

“ Place the victim upon the altar and 
lay bare his bosom; but first throw 
water upon his face, so that the spirit 
may return to him, else the omen will 
be of no avail.” 

Water was thrown upon Arthur’s face, 
and he began slowly to recover, but such 
was the shock his system had sustained 
that he was only dimly conscious of the 
figures surrounding him, and could 
neither resist nor utter a sound. 

Meanwhile, in accordance with the 
cruel mandate of Otan Hari, the grey¬ 
headed chief was occupied in baring 
the boy's chest. 

“ What is this 1 ” exclaimed he, as he 
drew out the deerskin scroll which 
Arthur always carried about with him. 

“ Cast it into the heap with the rest 
of the pale-face’s sorceries, that they 
may all perish together,” cried the 
riest, examining tlie edge of the obsi- 
ian knife which he held in his hand, 
and then advancing to strike his victim. 
Meanwhile the old chieftain was in¬ 
tently examining the scroll. 

The knife gleamed above the boy’s 
bosom, and in another instant it would 
have descended, when it was tom vio¬ 
lently froni the priest’s hands, and flung 
to some distance. 

“We have been near to committing a 
great sin,” said the chieftain. “ Do you 
l ecollect when the last of the Caciques 
left us to perform his weary penance, 
he told us that a White Prince should 
come to us, bearing the mystic scroll 
that our rulers always carried, and that 
to him, and him only, we were to sur¬ 
render the treasures that we have kept 
such a careful watch over, and that 
then, our guard being over, we might 
leave the Sacred Citv, and mix again 
w’itli our fellov -mrn ?” 

“ We rememl*er,” uttered the assem¬ 
bled warriors. 

“ Then*,” continued the chief, “is the 
scroll of the Cacique, and here is the 
White Prince. On your faces, warriors ! 
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to your king, and hail him 

as Miko. ’ 

All the warriors, including the priest, 
at once prostrated themselves before 
Arthur; and, as he half rose from the 
stones upon which he was reclining, he 
saw the dusky forms stretched on the 
ground around him. 

“What is the meaning of this?” cried 
he, unconsciously using the dialect in 
which he had been in tKe habit of con¬ 
versing with the Cacique. 

“ The White Prince speaks our lan¬ 
guage,” said the old chief, rising from the 
ground. “ Prince, deign to receive back 
the mystic scroll, and come with us.” 

“ But my brother will return, and will 
not know whither I Jiave gone,” urged 
Arthur. 

“Two of the young men shall await 
his return and conduct liim after us,” 
returned the chief. 

“I am -me, and ca: .ot walk,” said 
Arthur. 

In a verv few moments a litter was 
constructed and Arthur placed upon it. 
Then for a few hundred yards they pur¬ 
sued a rough mountain track, and then 
a halt was made at an opening in the 
hill half masked by rocks and brush¬ 
wood. When these were cleared away, 
a broad tunnel was discovered, into 
which the party of Indians with their 
burden immediately passed: the en¬ 
trance was then reclosed, torches, whicli 
were stored just within the entrance to 
the tunnel, were lighted, and they pro¬ 
ceeded along a roadway which, from the 
inclination p.t which it ran, seemed to 
lead into the bowels of the earth. 

(To he eotUinued.) 
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THE EARL OF MEATH (LORD BRABAZOX) ON 
THE B. O. P. 

“The large circulation which those two excellent 
magazines, the Boy’s and the Girl s Own Papir, 
have attained, is a good example of tlie way in whlrti 
moral influence can be exercised through the press 
ever a special class of readers. In these papers, 
too, the ‘ goody-goody ’ type of writing, wliich repels 
more than it attracts, is entirely absent. Tlie tastep 
of the readers are carefully studied, and every effort 
made to make the publication attractive; at the 
same time, all that is base, vulgar, or immoral is 
rigidly excluded, with the result that a hoy or airl 
cannot well fail to rise from the perusal of such a 
paper not only entertained, but with moral principles 
streicjtliened. 

“ When we consider how numerous are the pubU- 
cations which exercise upon the public mind a dis¬ 
tinctly contrary effect, we may rejoice that there are 
some, and those witli a larger circulation, which 
represent vice and virtue in their proper colours."— 
“i’oct'sl Arrows," by Lord Brab^on^ jmge 373 (a 
paper read at the Church Congrees, Wakefield, 1887). 


DRAKE AND 8MEATON. 

Upon the Hoe, o’erlooking Plymouth Sound, 

Two monuments are raised : the one, a tower 
Of stately beauty, that despite the power 
Of roaring tempests, dashing spray around 
Its slender minaret, once proudly crowned 
Tlio Eddystone ; and in the darkest hour 
Of tempest shone, howe'er the storm might lour. 
Gladdening the eyes of seamen homeward bound. 

The other is the efllgy of Drake, 

Who fought for England's honour on the 8?a: 

The waves have undermined what Sraeaton wrought. 
And roll unheeded where Sir Francis fought. 

But till around our coast they cense to break, 

Shall Englishmen enshrine their memor>'. 

11 11. w. 
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THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STOKY. 

By Talbot Baines Beed, 

Author of A Do'j icith a Bad Same,'’ "The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's" etc., ete.'^ 


J N two days this document received tlie 
sigiiaturo of eveiy boy in the house 
■except Felgate and Munger, who eon- 
’triv^ to eviule it. Aiiigtn- took no 
trouble to press them for their .signa¬ 
tures, and indeed stated, not in a whis¬ 
per, that the petition would carry more 
weight without the.se two particular 
names than with them. Whereat Fel- 

n ‘ 3 and Munger felt rather sorry tliey 
not signed. 

A deputation was then appointed, 
consisting of the head boy in eacli form 
represented in the house,* to convey the 
wtition to the Doctor. Arthur, not 
oeing the head Shell l>oy in tlie house, 
felt very sore to be left out, and pro¬ 
phesied all sorts of failure to the under¬ 
taking in consequence. 

However, he was consoled vastly by 
a fight with Tilbury that same after¬ 
noon. Tilbury, though a signatory to 
the petition, was unlucky enough to 
brag, in the hearing of hiscomnule, that 
one reason he had signed it wjis be- 
oause he believed Bailsford had had 
something to do with the paying-out 
of Mr. Bickers last term, and was a 
friend to the house in con.sequence. 
Whereupon Arthur, crimson in the face, 
reguested him to step outside and re- 
oeive the biggest hiding he had ever 
had in his life. 

Tilbury obeyed, and although the 
oombat was not guite so decided as 
Arthur had boasted, it disposed of the 
libel which had originated it, and nnwle 
it clear to the house that tliose who 
knew V)est, at any rate, were now as 
firmly resolved to defend their master’s 
innocence as last term they had been 
to glory in his guilt. 

The Doctor received the deputation 
politely, and allowed Ainger to read 
the petition and list of names without 
interruption. 

When the ceremony was over, he 
said, quietly : 

“ The only fault f have to find with 
you is that you have presented your 
petition to me instead of to Mr. Rails- 
lord. It is perfectly open for Mr. 
Railsford to withdraw his resignation. 
In that case it would fall to me to 
settle the question of his remaining 
here ; and that would be the time for 
you to present you.r petition.” 

This was not very consoling ; and 
the Doctors manner discouraged any 
further explanation. 

Ainger therefore left the petition 
lying on the table, and withdrew his 
men to report the doubtful success of 
their mission to their comrades. 

"^e week wore on, and in two days 
RailsforcFs short reprieve would be up. 

He had already begun to get together 
some of his things preparatory to pack¬ 
ing up, and had written out a careful 
paper of memoranda for the use of his 
successor. He had aUowed the work 


CHAPTER xxxllL—{continued.) 

of tlie liouse to be as little as possible 
disturbed by the coming event ; and 
had even hurt Monsieur's feelings by 
the peremptory manma* in which he 
discouraged any representation being 
made by the masters with a view to 
avert his departure. 

He had of course sent a plain unvar¬ 
nished account of his position to his 
“special correspondent,’^which happily 
reached her at tlie same time as a highly- 
coloured and decidedly alarming com¬ 
munication on the same subject from 
Mi.ss Daijsy’s brother. 

He received an answer full of courage, 
which helped him greatly. Yet as tlie 
day drew near he felt himself clinging 
desperatedy to his post, and hoping 
against hope, even at the eleventh hour, 
to .sec some daylight through his great 
difficulty. 

HimI he known that on that very last 
day but one Mr. Bickers had received by 
the post a certain letter, he might have 
felt tempted to delay till to-morrow the 
final strapping-up of his portmanteau. 

For Mr. Bickers’s letter was from 
Branscombe ; and was as as follows : 

“ Sir,—I have been expecting to return 
to Grandcourt all this term, but I am sorry 
to miy I have been ill again, and the doctor 
says I .shall have to ^o abroad for some 
months. Before I go, I feel I must make a 
confession which will surprise you as much 
to reatl as it pains me to write it. I was the 
ringleader in the attack upon you last term 
at the door of Mr. Kailsford’s house. I was 
very angry at tlie time at having been 
punishea by yon before all my house. But I 
am very sorry now for what hapjKJiied, and 
hojie you will in time forgive me. 1 know 
what trouble my conduct has caused, not 
only to you, hut to Mr. Bailsford, whose 
house has lieen unjustly punishe<l for what 
was my offence. There were three of us in 
it. One was another boy of your house, and 
the other was in Mr. Railsford’s house, 
only all he did was to show us the cup¬ 
board in which we put you. I shouhl be 
glad to think, before I go away, that things 
are put right at Grandcourt by this con¬ 
fession. Hease forgive me for my revenge¬ 
ful act, and, believe me, sir, yours truly, 

“ S. Branscombe. 

“ P.S.—Please show this letter to Dr. 
Ponsford and Mr. Railsford.” 

This startling letter ^kfr. Bickers read 
over several times, with great amaze¬ 
ment and no less vexation. He was 
angry, not at the injury which bad been 
done to himself, but because this letter 
had come just when it did. 

To-morrow, in all probability, liis 
enemy would have left Grandcourt, 
and then it would be less matter. For 
even if the truth were then made 
known, Railsford’s offence in shielding 
the evil-doer would rem.ain the same. 
But now this lettei' might spoil every¬ 
thing. It would, at any rate, postpone 
Railsford’s departure, and might give 


him an opportunity of reinstating him¬ 
self for good at Grandcourt. 

Mr. Bickers was iu a quandary. He 
was by nature a vindictive, jealous, and 
fus.sy man, with a low opinion of every¬ 
body, and an extreme obstinacy in his 
own opinion. But he was not naturally 
a dishonest man. It was only when his 
other passions rushed out strongly in 
one direction and his integrity stood on 
the otlier side, that his honour suffered 
shipwreck and went hy the board. 

It did so now, for Mr. Bickers, having 
thought over tlie situation, delibei-ately 
put the letter into hisjpocket, and went 
about his usual avocations as if nothing 
had happened. 

Any amount of excuses rushed in to 
his assistance. After all, there had been 
three culprits, and one of theni belong¬ 
ing to the accused house. Railsford, no 
doubt, was shielding his own boy, and 
Branscorabe’s confession affected in no 
way liis ofleiice or the penalty attached 
to it. 

On tlie whole, there was nothing to 
make Mr. Bickers uncomfortable, and 
it was observed in the masters’ hall 
that evening that he made himself quite 
agreeable, and even nodded, in a half¬ 
friendly way to Railsford on the occa¬ 
sion or his last appearance at school- 
dinner. 

After the Master of the Shell had re¬ 
tired to his house the Doctor asked his 
other lieutenants to remain a few mo¬ 
ments, as he had a statement to make 
to them. 

Every one knew what that statement 
was to be. 

“ It is only right that I should inform 
you,” said Dr. Ponsford, “that I have 
considered it my duty to accept Mr. 
Railsford’s resignation, and that he 
leaves Grandcourt to-morrow. I confess 
that I do this with great pain and 
regret, for I have the highest opinion, 
of Mr. Railsford’s abilities ana cha¬ 
racter. But discipline must be main- 
taine<l in a school like ours. I have no 
doubt that in aeting as he has done Mr. 
i^ilsford considers that he is acting 
honourably. I do not wish to impugn 
his motives, mistaken as I suppose 
them. But the fact remains that he 
virtually admits his knowledge of the 
offender last term, and at the same time 
refuses to give him up to iustice. Under 
those circumstances I had no choice but 
to accept his resignation.” 

For a moment Branscombe’s letter 
burned uncomfortably in Mr. Bickers’s 
pocket while the Doctor was speaking. 
But it cooled again, and when Mr. Grover 
said, 

“ I am sure, sir, you will not misun¬ 
derstand me when I say that your state- 
mejit has caused some of us the deepest 
pain,” he felt himself able to join in the 
universal “ Hear hear,” with quiet fer¬ 
vour. 
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“We fully recognise,” continued Mr 
Grover, “that unaer the circumstances 
you haid only this one course left open 
to you. At the same time we, who 
know and esteem our colleague, feel 
that his removal will be a distinct loss 
to Grandcourt, and would like to add 


our own opinion to yours, that in the 
course he nas considered it right to 
take, he has l.een actuated by con¬ 
scientious and honourable motives.” 

Mr. Bickers having said, “ Hear hear” 
once, did not feel called upon to repeat 
it at the end of this short si>eech, and 


was, indeed, rather glad to hurry back 
to his own house 

He had an idea that this time to¬ 
morrow he should feel considerably 
more comfortable 

{To be oontinued.) 


LAYS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 

(SECOND SERIES.) 

IV.— The Hamper. 


1 . 

HERE was quite a little scamper 
At tlie news of “Jonah’s” hamper, 
Full of everything to pam])er 
The most jaded appetite. 

As though flying from a famine. 

At the door the fellows cram in. 

All its treasures to examine, 

Ami to hail them with delight. 

2 . 

For tlie open-handed owner 
(Though his sobriquet was Jonah) 

Was of “ feeds ” a frequent donor. 

Be it clearly understood. 

He would often treat his cronies 
To the finest of polonies ; 

Such a relish you will own is 
Highly succulent and good. 

3. 

True there are a few who vote a 
Fascinating Yarmouth bloater 
A more e.xcellent promoter 
Of a festive state of mind. 

Pickled lobster on the quiet 
Some consider cheerful diet. 

You’re at liberty to try it, 

If you’re really so inclined. 


4. 

Now (and nothing could be neater 
For the jingle of this metre), 

“ Jonah’s ” proper name was Peter ; 

And the hamper, you must know, 
Filled in every nook and cranny, 
Was a present from his granny, 

And his little cousin Fanny 
Helped to pack it, saw it go. 

5. 

Such a hamper—w-ell I never ! 

But the packing was so clever 
That it took a time to sever 
Certain aggravating knots; 

Then I won’t attempt concealing 
The enthusiastic feeling, 

And the chorus of appealing 
For the apples (there were lots !) 

6 . 

Though when it comes to pleasing, 
Or to some extent appeasing. 

Half a dozen who are teasing, 

On your patience it’s a tax. 

Fancy jwdgy little Carter, 

Looking like a very martyr. 

Because “Jonah” wouldn’t barter 
Juicy pears for sealing-wax ! 


7. 

Four or five more fellows enter, 

As emerges, from the centre 
Of the hamper, that which lent a 
Special glory to the scene; 

’Twas, in jwint of fact, a ])roper 
Christmas pudding ; yes, a whopper ; 
“ P’raps they boiled it in the copper,” 
Quoth the jester, Willie Green. 

8 . 

Christmas pudding verj* nice is, 

And it disappeared in slices, 

But the quantity suffices 
To produce a marked . fleet. 

If a tiresome little sinner 
Coolly chooses to begin a 
Heavy feed upon his dinner, 

Tell me, wdiat can he cNi>eot ? 

9. 

Why, asic*.!/ sort of feeling 
O'er the tortured stomach stealing, 
And a countenance revealing 
Quite a wildeme.s.s of w'oe. 

Such you see upon the ocean, 

When the w’aves are in commotion. 
And the nasty choppy motion 
Sends the ])assenger3 belo\\ ! 


10 . 

Ah, but Nemesis was nearer i 

Than we thought. This marked an era; 

For our master, gaining clearer 
Views of what such licence meant, j 


Said it must notrepeated, 

And in time our friends >vere greeted 
With a notice, which entreated, 

T?iat no hamyers should he sent! 

FRED EDMONDS. 


1.—DRY-POINT. 

P erhaps some of tlie most beautiful 
effects copper is capable of giving are 
to be obtained by dry-point—the utmost 
delicacy and the richest shadows. The plate 
must TO clean and evenly hammered. A 
very sharp needle, com}K)s^ wholly of steel, 
is best, as its own weight gives it greater 
cutting iKiwer. Dry-i»oint needles are some¬ 
times ground Avith a flat .semicircular j)oint. 
It gives a good result if held always in the 
direction of the line to be made, but is apt 
to turn, and so make an awkward scratch. 


PEAGTICAL ETCHING. 

Bv Alfred Withers and Fred Miller. 

PAP.T VI.—VARIOUS processes. 

Begin by mixing a little olive-oil and j 
fine soot into a ])aste (the soot must be soft, 
fine, and without grit, otherwise it is best . 
to use printing-ink instead), then smear the 
plate evenly over sufficiently to give it 
a dull surface. You w'ill then be able to 
sketch in your outlines with a fine lead 
pencil, so avoiding any great error in draw- I 
mg. This done, cut these lines in delicately 
with the needle, which should be held at an 
angle of forty-five degrees to the i)late. 
The burr raised varies with the pressure, 
and also with the angle at which the needle 
is held. AVhen held upright it will give a 


more lasting burr than if held very much 
on the slant. In this process you must try 
the effect of your lines as you proceed by 
smearing the jdate with the paste, and then 
rubbing it partially off w ith the finger or a 
soft rag. AVhen the subject is fairly 
sketched in, it should Ihj printe<l, and, if 
nece.Hsary, delicate W'ork added. If the 
lines are too strong they may be carefully 
reduced with the scrayKir. Great care must 
be taken with the printing, and in this a 
soft |»alm is invaluable. The chief obiec- 
tion to dry-point is that it will rive only a 
very limitea numl)er of copies. When more 
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than a dozen proofs are reauired the plate 
hhould be steel-faced directly it has reached 
a satistactory state, which will be, in all 
])robability, about the third or fourth proof 
rather than the first The pressure 01 the 
jirinting-ptess must also be carefully regu- 
I.ited. 

2. —AQU A-MEZZO-TINTS. 

The first is a process that we have our¬ 
selves used very successfully, and has this 
advantage—that you may use the back of 
old plat^, unless they have received very 
ill usage. Scrub the plate from end to end, 
always in one direction, with the coarsest 
8 and-|mper you can obtain, till it is suffi¬ 
ciently roughened. Have a basin of cold 
water on the table, pour some pure nitric 
acid into a saucer, and then with a loose 
pad of rag tied to the end of a piece of stick 
mb the acid quickly and evenly over the 
plate till a uniform roughness is*^ obtained, 
then plunge it into the water. During this 
process the window sliould be open, as the 
fumes are very choking, and, we believe, 
rather noxious. Flat evening or morning 
cloud-forms may now be sketche<l on the 
copiier in pencil. The clear sky between 
must tlien be polished with the burnisher 
and a little sal^-oil. This method will be 
found very pleasant for evening effects and 
soft distances. This done, lay a ground 
and proceed 'with the ordinary etching. 

The second method may be used wmen a 
strong, dark ground is required. First etch 
in the outlines of your subject, bite in 
deeply, and then proceed in the following 
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manner. Lay a good strong ground on the 
plate, 'VN'hich need not be smoked. When 
cool put a piece of the finest sand-paper 
face uownwards on the plate, and pass it 
through the press (f/o not attempt to remove 
the particles of sand that adhere to the 
plate). This should be done three or four 
times, placing the 8And-j»ai)er in a different 
position each time so as to obtain an equal 
perforation of the wax. Hack the plate 
with Hrunswick black, as before, and put it 
into tlie acid bath till the required depth of 
tint is obtained. Kemove the ^rouna, and, 
using the sorai>er, begin with the broad 
half-tones, scraping off the tint, and so on to 
the high lights, where the copper .should 
almost l>e restored to its original surface. 
A great variety of tone may be thus ob¬ 
tained, and with a strong ground the w’ork 
can be strengthened afterwards with etched 
work. Frequent printing is necessar}' in 
this process. 

3.— AQUA-TINT. 

Pure aq^ua-tint is pit^uced by allowing 
the acid, either pure or diluted, to remain for 
a few minutes on the surface of the copper, 
and may be used to help shadows in even¬ 
ing effects ; but it cannot be strongly re¬ 
commended, as it is merely a tint and does 
not last. 

4.—SULPHUR TINT. 

A stronger tint may be obtained by sul¬ 
phur in this way. Oil those imrts of the 
plate -where the tint is required liberally 
-with olive-oil, and blow flowers of sulphur 


gently over. Where the sulphur is allowed 
to remain a soft, though ratner dull tint is 
obtained. Great care must be taken to 
thorouglily cleanse the plate after this, or 
particles of sulpur will adliere, and, on the 
application of heat, discolour the plate and 
sjM)il the ground. This is useful as an 
auxiliary to 8upiK)rt etched lines, but it has 
the same objection as the other: it is not 
lasting. 

6.—SOFT-GROUND ETCHING. 

For this a very delicate ground is used, 
made as follows. Common etching ground 
mixed with an equal quantity of tallow, 
and applied with a dabber anti smoked in 
the usual way. When cool, ])lace a sheet 
of grained ])aper over the plate, fixing it 
round the edge w ith draw ing-pins. Put a 
rest, with pieces of w'ood at the ends, over 
the plate to support the hand, w hich must 
not touch the par)er, as it would damage 
the ground. Then with a lead-]^ncil draw 
your subject on the paper. The paper, 
when removed, takes away the ground 
where the pencil has passed, and the acid 
in the bath bites the copi)er into a sort of 
grain like a lithograph. No w'ork can be 
added after the pa; er ls removed ; and if the 
etching reouires strengthening it must be 
done w'ith line-w ork in the usual way. 

By Mr. Seymour Haden’.s kindness, we 
are now })ermitted to give his description of 
the process used so successfully by him, 
known as the “ continuous process.”* 

(To bs evntinxud.) 


O F Hugh Miller, the stonemason, who 
became the King of the Old Red Sand¬ 
stone, and one of the leading literary men 
of his time, all have heard; but the story of 
his boyhood, told so w'ell in his “My Schools 
and ^hoolmasters ” — one of the most 
channing boys’ books in existence—wdll 
always tear re-telling. There is no healthier 
or m<»re interesting story than that of the 

C t-grandson of the old buccaneer who 
settled down Avith gold w’on from the 
Spaniards of the Main, and built himself a 
cottage in the little town of Cromarty ; and 
the strange adventures of the buccaneer’s 
grandson, Hugh Miller the First, the father 
of the geologist, would make a good book 
of themselves. He had teen a sailor-boy, 
like his ancestoi-s, a long line of skilful and 
adventurous seafarers, some of w’hom had 
coasted along the Scottish shores as early as 
the times of Sir Andrew’ Wootl and the 
Bartons, and mayhap helped to man that 
“ yerie monstrous schipix) the Great 
Michael,” that cumbered all Scotland to get 
her to sea. From a sailor-boy on a coaster 
he had tecome a seaman on an East India- 
nian, and gone the long voyages to India 
and China in the days when it took as 
many months to do the passage as it now 
does weeks. He had teen captured by a 
pressgang, and serv’ed in the Royal Navy. 

At one time, w hen engaged in one of his 
Indian voyages, he Avas stationed during 
the night, accompanied by but a single 
comrade, in a .small o|)en boat, near one of 
the minor mouths of the Ganges; and he 
had just fallen asleep on the thwart, Avhen 
he was suddenly awakened by a vdolent 
motion, as if his skiff AA'ere capsizing. 
Starting up, he saAV in the imperfect light a 
huge tiger, that had swum from the neigh¬ 
bouring jungle, in the act of tearding Uie 
boat. So much was lie taken aliack, that, 
though a loaded musket lay beside him, it 
W'as one of the stretchers tliat he laid hold 
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of as a weapon ; but such w’ere the blow’s he 
dealt to ihe paws of the creature as they 
rested on the gunwale, that it dropped off 
with a tremendous snarl, and he saw it no 
more. On another occasion he Avas one of 
three men sent with des]>atches to some 
Indian port in a boat, Avhich, oA'ersetting 
them in the open sea in a squall, left them 
for the greater part of three days only its 
upturned bottom for their resting-place. 
And so thickly during that time did the 
sharks congregate around them, that, 
though a keg of rum—part of the boat’s 
stores—floated for the first tAvo days Avithin 
a feAv yards of them, and they hail neither 
meat nor drink, none of them, though they 
all sAvam Avell, dared attempt regaining it. 

When not much turned of thirty the 
sailor returned to his native toAvn with 
I money enough to buy a fine large sloop, 

I Avith Avliich he engaged in the coasting 
! trade. For a time he prospered, but the 
i day that comes to most manners—the day 
I of the one storm too much—came to him. 
Beautifully is the story told in “ My 
Schools and Schoolmasters” how' the bad 
neAvs came from the sea. “ The sloop came 
not, and a second night had fallen, dark and 
tempestuous as the first. Ere morning the 
Aveather mo<lerated, a keen frost bound up 
the Avind in its icy fetters, and during the 
following day, though a heav’y swell con¬ 
tinued to roll sliorcAvards tetween the 
Sutors, and sent up its white foam high 
against the cliffs, the surface of the sea had 
tecome gla.'^sy and smooth. But tlie day 
Avore on, and eA'ening again fell, and even 
the most sanguine relinquished all hope of 
ever again seeing the sloop or her crew*. 
There Avas grief in the master’s dAvelling— 
gnef in no degree the less poignant from 
tiie circumstance that it w’as the tearless, 
uneoni)>laining ^ef of rigid old age. Her 
, tAvo youthful friends and their mother 
.[ Avatclied Avith the widoAv, now*, as it seemed, 


left alone in the Avorld. The toAvn chn-k 
had struck the hour of midnight, and still 
she remainte as if fixed to ner seat, ab¬ 
sorbed in silent, stuixjfying sorroAv, Avhen a 
heavy foot Avas heard pacing along the noAv 
silent street. It passed, and anon returned; 
ceased for a moment nearly opjwsite the 
Avindow*, then approached the door, Avhen 
there w as a secoqd pause ; and then there 
succeeded a faltering knock that struck on 
the very hearts of the inmates Avithin. Une 
of the ^drls sprang up, and on undoing the 
bolt shriekeu out as the door fell oj»en, 

‘ Oh, mistress, here is Jack Grant, the 
mate ! ’ Jack, a tall, pOAA'erful seaman, 
but api)arently in a state of utter exhaus¬ 
tion, staggereti rather than Avalked in and 
flung himself into a chair. * Jack,* ex¬ 
claimed the old Avoman, seizing him con¬ 
vulsively by both his hands, * Avhere’s my 
cousin ?--Avhere’s Hugh ? ’ ‘ The master’s 

safe and well,’ said Jack, ‘but the poor 
Friendship lies in spales on the bar of Find- 
hom.’” 

And then Jack told hoAv the Friendship 
had been Avrecked—but those Avho Avish to 
know* should get “My Schcwls and School¬ 
masters ” and read the noble story for them¬ 
selves. The skipper Avas nearly ruined, but 
in time he built a iicav sloop for himself—a 
.sloop that Av.os once to go out into the North 
Sea and never return. “ I rememter,” says 
his child, our own Hugh—“I rememter I 
usetl to go Avandering disconsolately about 
the liarteur at this sea.son to examine the 
vessels Avhich had come in during the night, 
and that I oftener than once set my mother 
a-crying by asking her Avhy the shipmasters 
who, Avhen my father Avas alive, u.sed to 
stroke my liead and slip halfi)ence into my 
^XMjkets, never now tooK any notice of me, 
or gave me anything? She Avell knew that 
the shipmaHters—not an ungenerous class 
of men—had simply failed to recognise 
their old comrade’s child; but the questioa 
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■was only too siig<?estive, notwithstan(lin<j, 
of l)oth her own loss and mine. I used, 
too, to climb day after day a grassy pro- 
tnl>erance of the old coast-line immecfiately 
behind my moUier’s house, that commands 
a wide reach of the Moray Firth, and to 
look wistfully out, long after every one else 
had ceased to ho|)e, for the sloop with the 
two 8triy>e8 of whito and the two square top¬ 
sails. But months and yearn passed by, and 


especial, the story of Samson and the ^ 
Philistines, of David and (ioliath, of the ' 
Prophets Elijah and Elisha; and after 
these came the New-Testament stories and 
parables. Assisted by my uncles, I Ijegan i 
to collect a library in a box birch-bark 
alxuit nine inches s([uare, which I found 
quite large enough to contain a g^re.at many 
immortal works—‘Jack the (liant-Killer’ | 
and ‘Jack and the Beanstalk,’ and the , 


surpassing interest, and the wrath of critics, 
sucli 1 hold that of Pope to be—I found in 
the house of a neighlKJur. Next came the 
Iliad—not, however, in a complete copy, 
but representeil by four of the six volumes 
of Bernard I an tot. With what |)ower. and 
at how early an age, tnie geniiLs impresses! 
I siiw even at this immature periixl that no 
other writer could cast a javelin with half 
the force of Homer. The missiles went 



A Peat-boat Adventure .—See p. 054. 


the white stripes and the square topsails I 
never saw. ” 

Before his father's death he had*l>cen sent 
to a dame school to learn his letters, and in 
his sixth year ho made a great discovery. 
“ I aciually found out for myself that the 
art of reading is the art of fimling stories in 
books, and from that moment re-ading be¬ 
came one of tiie mast delightful of my 
amusements, I began by getting into a 
comer at the dismissal o? the school and 
there conning over to myself tlie new-found 
story of Joseph ; nor did one jierusal sciwc. 
The other Steripture stories followed—in 


‘Yellow' Dwarf’ and ‘Blue Beard,' and 
‘ Sinlxid the Sailor ’ and ‘ lieautv and the 
Beast,’ and ‘Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp,’ with several others of resembling 
character. And so from my rudimentfu 
books I passed on, without being conscious 
of break or line of division, to books on 
which the learned are content to write com¬ 
mentaries and dissertations, but whidi I 
found to l>e (yiite as nice children’s books as 
any of the others. Old Homer wrote ad¬ 
mirably for little folk, es])ecially in the 
Odyssey, a copy of which, in the only true 
translation extant—for, judging from its 


: whizzing athwart his pages, and I could see 
' the momentary gleam of the steel ere it 
( buried itself deep in brass and bull-hide.’’ 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ” was next tackled, 
then “Ropbinson Crusoe,” “Gulliver’s Tra¬ 
vels,” “ Ambrose on Angels,” the judgment 
chapter in Howie’s “Scotch Wortliies,” 
Byron’s “ Narrative of Shipwreck,” and 
that Ipest of the desert-island l)ooks, “ Philip 
Quarll.” “It was a melancholy little 
library to which I had fallen heir. Most 
ef the mhfsing volumes had l)een with the 
! master a>)oard his vessel when he [mrlshed.” 

I From the dame scho«>l Hugh Miller w'as 
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sent to the Grammar School, which was on 
the seashore. ‘*As the school windows 
fronted the opening of the Firtli, not a vessel 
could enter the harl>our that we did not 
see; and, improving our opjmrt unities, there 
was, perhaps, no educational institution in 
the kingdom in which all sorts of barques 
and carvels, from the fishing yawl to the 
frigate, could be more correctly drawn on 
the slate, or where any defect in hulk or 
rigmng, or more faulty delineation, was surer 
of bein^ more justly and unsparinglv criti¬ 
cised. All the herring-lwats during the fish¬ 
ing season passed our windows on their home¬ 
ward way to the harbour; and from their 
depth in the w^ater we became skilful enough 
to predicate the number of crans aboard of 
eacn with wonderful judgment and correct¬ 
ness. In days of goocl general fishings, too, 
when the curing-yards proved too small to 
accommodate the quantities brought ashore, 
the fish had to be laid in glittering heaps 
opposite the school-house door ; and an ex¬ 
citing scene, that contained the bustle of 
the workshop with the confusion of the 
crow'ded fair, would straightway spring up 
within twenty yards of the lorms at 
which we sat, greatly to our enjoyment, 
and, of course, not a little to our instruc¬ 
tion. We could see, simply by peering over 
lx)ok or slate, the curera going about rous¬ 
ing their fish w'ith salt to counteract the 
effects of the dog-day sun ; bevies of young 
women em[)loyed as gutters, and horridly 
incarnadined with blood and viscera, squat¬ 
ting around the heaps, knife in hand, and 
living with busy fingers their well-paid 
aoours; relays of heavily-laden fishwives 
bringing ever and anon fresli heaps of her¬ 
ring in their creels ; and, outside of all, the 
coopers hammering as if for life and death— 
now tightening hoops, and now sla kening 
them, and anon caulking with bulrush the 
leaky seams. It is not every Grammar 
School in w'hich such lessons are taught as 
those in which all were initiated, and in 
which all became in some degree accom¬ 
plished in the Grammar School of Cro¬ 
marty ! ” 

The school was entitled to a perquisite of 
twenty peats from every peat-lioat arriv¬ 
ing from the opposite side of the Firth; 
and the collection of tliis toll by force or 
stratagem was always a pleasing break in 
the school routine. “ It was always a great 
matter to see, just as the school met, some 
ol)8ervant boy a])pear cap in hand before 
the master, and intimate the fact of an 
arrival at the shore by the simple words, 

‘ Peat-boat, sir.’ The master would then 
]»roceed to choose a party, more or less 
numerous according to tlie exigency, but it 
seemed to be a matter of pretty correct cal¬ 
culation that in cases in which the peat 
<*Iaim w'as disputed it required about twenty 
Iwiys to bring home tlie twenty peats, or, 
lacking these, the spar or sail held in pletlge 
for them. We used ordinarily to divide 
«>ur forces into two bodies, the larger por¬ 
tion of the party filling their pockets with 
sUmes, and ranging tliemselves on some 
]K»int of vantage, such as the pier-head, and 
the smaller stealing down as near the boat 
as possible, and mixing themselves up with 
the purchasers of the peats. We then, after 
due warning, opened fire upon the boat¬ 
men ; and, when the pebbles were hopping 
alKiut them like hailstones, the Ixiys below 
commonly 9uccee<lcd in securing under cover 
of the fire the <lesired hoatiiook or oar. And 
such were the ordinary circumstances and 
details of this piece of Spartan education, 
of which a townsman here tolil me he was 
strongly reminded wlien l)oarding on one 
o<'casion, under cover of a w'ell-sustained 
discharge of musketry, the vessel of an 
enemy that had been stranded on the shores 
of Ilerbice.” 

And it was out of doors more than in 
that Hugh Milloi s education was in pro¬ 


gress—a wayward, high-spirited boy, with 
a turn for writing verses and making up 
stories, and leading his companions to re¬ 
enact the scenes of which they read and 
heard; wandering about the seashore, 
armed with the old buccaneer’s hammer, 
splitting open the pebbles and studying 
tne craw and lobsters and anemones tanti 
shellfish wdth his Uncle James, grojung 
his way verj’^ much in the dark and under 
much difficulty through the rudiments of 
that science in which he was afterwards to 
excel. With his uncle he one day made 
his way into a neighbouring stalactite 
cavern, knowm as the Droi>ping, or Dooeqt 
Cave, to collect a few si^ecimens for Sir 
George Mackenzie, whose curiosity had 
been excited concerning the rocks by a 
statement in a gazetteer. 

Soon afterwards, Hugh Miller himself 
resolved to explore the cave for himself, 
and, accompanied bv a boy not quite m 
old, set out one bright spring morning, in 
happy ignorance of the difference a neap 
tide can make in rendering caves approach¬ 
able. The first few hours were Jiours of 
sheer enjoyment. “The long tele-ncopic 
prosi^ect 01 tlie sparkling sea, as viewed 
from the inner extremity of the cavern, 
while all around w'as dark as midnight; 
the sudden gleam of the seagull, seen for 
a moment from the recess as it flitted 

n t in the sunshine; the black heaving 
k of the grampus, as it threw' up its 
slender jets of spray, and then, turning 
downwards, displayed its glossy back ana 
vast angular fin ; even the pigeons as they 
shot whizzing by, one moment scarce visi¬ 
ble in the gloom, the next radiant in the 
light—all acquired a new interest from the 
peculiarity of tlie setting in which w e saw 
them. They formed a series of sun-gilt 
vignettes framed in jet; and it was long 
ere w’e tired of seeing and admiring in them 
much of the strange and the beauiliiu. 

But hour after hour went h", and there 
were no signs of the tide ;c-*:>\ving them *o 
leave. Tlioy tried to g.t out up the pre¬ 
cipice. but could not; they tried each side, 
Init tiie way w as blocked. The sun vent 
ilown ; the rising wind began ro h(>wl 
mounifully, and the sea began to beat on 
the shore and boom like dLstre.ss guns from 
the recesses. Towards midnight the sky 
cleared and the w'ind fell, and the moon 
rose out on the sea. Another hour w’ent 
by, and a vessel crossed tlie wake of tlie 
moon—a large ligliter, unfurnished with 
a boat. The boys shouted in vain. But 
the whole town had lieen alarmed by 
the intelligence that two little lioys had 
straggled away in the morning to the rocks 
of the southern Sutor, and had not fouml 
their way hack ; but, as the caves were in¬ 
accessible during neaps, it was supposed 
that one of tlie Ixiys hatl been killed, and 
the other was lingering among the rocks 
afraid to come honie. And so the two boats 
were fitted out, which eventually found 
them, and took them back to Cromarty late 
in the morning. 

Young Hugh w’as always in some ad¬ 
venture more or less pleasant, and oftenest 
by the seashore. “In the course of my 
hwk-h 1111 ting,” he says, “ I had fallen in 
w’ith tw’o ohl-fashioned military treatises, 
part of the small lihiary of a retired officer 
lately decea'^ed, of which the one entitled 
the ‘ Military Medley ’ discussed tlie wdiole 
art of marshalling troops, and containcil 
numerous plans, neatly coloured, of bat¬ 
talions drawn up in all iM»ssihle forms, to 
meet all possible exigencies; while the 
other, winch also abounded in prints, 
treated of the noble science of fortification 
according to the system of Vaulian. I jiored 
over both Morks with much pei-severanee, 
and, regarding them as ailmirable toybooks, 
set myself to construct on a verv small 
scale some of the toys with which they spe¬ 


cially dealt. The seashore appeared to my 
inexperienced eye an excellent field for the 
carrying on of a cami>aigii. The sea sand 
I found quite coherent enough when still 
moistened by the waters of the receding 
tide to stand up in the form of towers and 
bastions, and long lines of rampart.” 

And as for men, there were periwinkles 
and purpuras for foot and dragoons, and tur- 
ritellas for artillery. From the shore Hugh 
advanced inland and built a holder fortress 
on a grassy knoll, complete even to ravelins, 
liorii works, and tenailles. “ I W'as vastly 
delighted w ith my work; it would, I w’as 
sure, he no easy matter to reduce such a 
fortre.s8 ; hut, observing an eminence in the 
immediate neighbourhood, which could, I 
thought, be occupied by a rather annoying 
battery, I w’as deliberating how I might 
best take possession of it by a redoubt, 
when out started from behind a tree the 
factor of the property on which I was tres¬ 
passing, and rated me soundly for s(x>ilmg 
the grai^ in a manner so wantonly mis¬ 
chievous. Homw'ork and half-moon, tower 
and bastion, proved of no manner of effect 
in rojieliing an attack of a kind so little 
anticipated. I did think tliat tlie factor, 
who W’as not only an intelligent man, but 
had also seen mucli service in his day in 
the tow n links, as the holder of a commis¬ 
sion in the Cromarty volunteers, might 
have perceived that I was labouring on 
scientific principles ; but I suppose he did 
not, tn iugh, to oe sure, liis scold died out 
good-naturodly enough in tlie end, and I 
saw him laugh as he turned away.” 

But Hugh did not always sti<^k to the 
shore. Sometimes he went to visit his rela¬ 
tives thirty milas inland, in the true High¬ 
lands, and once he tells how', iumping into 
a bnKik oarefootetl, he hmised his foot, .so 
tliat it festered and w as bad ; and how with 
his bad foot he w'aiked all the way home, 
“leaving at every few ]>aces a blotch of blood 
on the road,” and at la-st fainting away, 
and lieing found wdth his companion sh^- 
tering in a hayrick. 

But of Hugh’s boyhood we have here said 
enough—at any rate, for the present. When 
he left school he was apprenticed to a stone¬ 
mason, and as a mason he worked round 
Cromarty until, in 1825, when he was in 
his twenty-third year, ii ' went south to 
Edinburgh, w'here a new geological horizon 
—tliat of the Carlxmiferous System—formed 
his field. Stone-cutting for his living, fossil- 
hunting for his recreation, and reading for 
liis home-w'ork, he gradually became one of 
the best geologists in Scotland. On his 
return to his native district he w'as ad\Tsed 
to leave off stoiie-wHirk, and offered the 
post of accountant in a hank, which he 
accepted. Soon he published his “Scenes 
and Legends of the North of Scotland,” his 
first successful iKiok—his “ Poems of a 
Journeyman Mason ” had been a failure— 
then, taking much interest in the Non¬ 
intrusion controversy of the Scottish 
Church, he wrote a pamphlet which 
brought him to the notice of tne projectors 
of a newspaper just starting, and he became 
the first editor of the “ Witness.” In that 
paper “ The Old Red Sandstone ” was lieing 
published, when in 1840 the British Asso¬ 
ciation were at Glasgow, and Miller became 
quite the hero or the meeting. Hencefor¬ 
ward he was one of the great ones. As a 
geologist his career w’as watched wherever 
geology W'as studied ; as a journalist his 
essays and articles helped on a great ad¬ 
vance in the Scottish press; and as a 
serious writer, broad in thought and ])ure 
in style, his hooka were welcomed every¬ 
where. But in 1856 his brilliant career 
closed in shadow. Overworked, his brain 
gave w ay ; and he died by his own hand. 

(the end.) 
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A LESSON IN LACBOSSE. 

By E. T. Sachs, Hon, Sec. South of England Lacrosse Association^ President Middlesex Lacrosse Club, etc. 


PART III. 


F igs. 6 and 7 depict the meet difficult, 
but by far the prettiest catch of all. In 
the low front, side, and reverse catches, the 
that the ball is coming at a great pace 



Fig. 8. —The High Front Oatch (A). 


•does not matter, as it is falling right into 
the crosse; but the case is q^te altered I 
with the high front catch. The ball is ' 
-coming straight at the player’s face or | 
■chest—so high that he cannot raise his ' 
hands sufficiently to bring the broad part I 
-of the netting under it. In the ordinary ■ 
way he will be content to beat it down on ! 
the ground, and then pick it up. But this | 
means waste of time, >vhich ia measured by 
tenths of seconds at lacrosse. The alterna¬ 
tive is to catch the balL This is done by i 
meeting it with the face of the netting as 
in Fig. 6, and simultaneously with the im- ' 

S et of tlie ball \vith the crosse, twisting 
e latter dowmwards towards the right, as ‘ 
in Fig. 7. Nearly the whole of the work is 
•done with the Butt-hand (in this case the 
Tight), the left lieing a mere “journal,” to 
use a mechanical tenn, in which the crosse 
-turns. The harder the ball the quicker 
imust the turn be made and the more exact 


I with the arrival of the ball; if it is the 
twentietli of a second late the ball has re¬ 
bounded awpy from the player. Excellent 
practice can Ixs t)l)tained for this catch by 
twirling the or >sse round and round whilst 
keeping the ball unon it against the w’ood. 

I The catch sliould oe practised at first with 
the ball thrown as gently as possible, the 
I pace being gradually increased as the player 
I grows expert. 

In the foregoing illustrations the player 
has been shown with the left hand forward 
and the ri^ht hand at the Butt. But t^uite 
as many players adopt the reverse position 
j to this, usinjjj what is called the overhand 
position. This is more affected by attack 
I players, as it undoubtedly engenders a more 
rapid style of play, which is more needed on 
> attack than on defence, where safety and 
j power are more needed, although absolute 
. slowness is no virtue—quite the contrary. 

' ^ Fig. 8 shows a player in the act of catch¬ 
ing the ball overhand. Nothing can be 
• more simple than this catch, the Ml being 
stopped by the Back, should it not be fairly 



Fig. 7.—The High Front Oatch (b)! 

^nght on the netting. A double advantage 
is that it is in position for being thrown off 


again immediately, the crosse being brought 
to the rear slightly, so as to get more power. 
In this throw the work is done by the lower 
or Butt-hand, the one at the Angle being 
nothing more than a movable fulcrum, so 
far as power is concerned, but it does the 



Fig. B.^The Overhand Oatch. 


guiding of the crosse. for direction. It is 
most important that the beginner should at 
once understand what are the separate 
functions of the two hands, in oHer that 
he may not waste time by practising the 
wrong thing. When the throw is made, the 
Butt-hand is brought past the left side of 
the body, so that a free swing is given to 
the crosse, the modulation of the pace, as 
well as direction, being given in the last 
part of the throw, the first part of which 
should not be violent, or the ball will be 
jerked off the crosse. 

(To bo oondnued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


I N announcing this subject {vide page 42) 
we wrote thus :— 

“We offer, as in previous years, Two Prises, of Tico 
Ouineag and One Guinea respectlvt ly, for the best 
nuuical setting, with organ or pianoforte accompani- 
noDi, of any «f the venos appearing in our last 
vohune (Vol. IX.), or in the Summer and Chriatmas 
Fttts of 1887. There will be two classefr—Junior, all 
agn up to 18; Senior, from 18 to 24." 


(TENTH SERIES.) 

ni.— Music Competition. 

I We now have pleasure in stating the re¬ 
sults of our examiiiaiion of the compositions 
sent into us. There was no difficulty what- 
I ever this time in decirling a.s to who should 
I liead the list, the first prize song l>eing far 
in advance of any of the others in merit, 

I though possessing the pretty general defect 
I of being much too long. As there w’os no¬ 


thing to choose between the next two com¬ 
positions, and as these first three com¬ 
petitors were all in the senior divkion, we 
nave determined to award a special extra 
prize to both Edwar<ls and Sunpson, and 
give the junior prize to Townsend, whostands 
first in the junior division. We may men¬ 
tion that the average of merit in the first 
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class is not so liigli as it was last year. Two 
of the MSS., signed J. P. (Tray, and Ma- 
thilde Prun, respectively, were copies, 
both words and mnsicy from our columns. 
The comi>etitors had ai)pareutly misread 
onr offer. 

Our Award is as follows, thr numerals 
affirffl to the names rndieating the order of 
merit in vdrirh the competitors siandy irre¬ 
spective of age. 

Stinior I>ivision 18 to 24V 
Firt^t Frizf— To'o Guineax. 

1. Syuhey Henry Thomson (aije 19i). 3, Talcott 

Road. King’s Road. Chelsea, 8.W. 

Special Extra Prizex- Onr Guinea xach. 

( Artiicr Charles Kuwarps (age care of 
\ Hugh Brooksbank, Pisq., Mns D., Sunnyside. 

2. < Canton, Cardiff. 

/ H. Faulkner Simpson (age 18 J), The Vineyard. 
V. Abingdon. 


Junior Division {all agee up to 18). 

Prize—Otir Guinea. 

3. Georoe Herrert Hill Townsend (age 17). 
457 a, New Cross Roail, S.K. 


CERTIFICATES OP MEI’.IT (First Class). 

4. Montagu de Pomeroy W'ebb, a. a. (age 183), 

56. Graham Road, Dalston, K. 

5. Victor Vaughan (age 17). Church Hill, Hands- 

w’orth, Birmingham. 

6. John Thomas McCalu m fage l .1), 18. Emor- 

ville Avenue. South Circular Road. Dublin. 

7. Frank Lloyd (age 16), 46. Chatham Street. 

Liverpool. 

8. James Hknderson (age 16.1), 206. Leith Walk, 

N. B. 

9. T. Lemmay (age 17), 64, Guildhall Street, Folke¬ 

stone. 

10. Ernest Harold .Mklling (age I8J). Singleton. 

Chichester. 

11. W, Vincent Thomas (age 15), Rydal Mount 

School, Colwyn Bay. 

12. Ewart O. west (age 19), Lyndencote, Llllington 

Road, liCamington Spa. 

13. John Joseph Culley (age 2,3). 7, Malvern Ter¬ 

race, Park Lane, Tottenham. N. 

14. Joseph F. Lore (age 20). 82, Wilboume Rond, 

Tottenham. 

15. Thomas Charles Stokes (age 15J), .i, Brooke’s 

Terrace, Dixon Street, Limehouse, e. 


CERTIFICATES (Second Clans). 

1. ARTHUR Hanson (age 20), 23, Starke Street, 

Keighley. 

2. William H. London (age 17), Queen Street, 

Ross, Herefordshire. 

3. William Martin Ykatks nrRL.«!TONE (age 12 ), 

21, station Road, South Norwood, Surrey. 

4. George Hare (age 19), 73, Bousfleld Road, St. 

Catherine’s Park, s.E. 

5. George tVALLACE Malin (age 18), Stretton- 

under-Fosse, Rugby. 

6. Daniel John Collar (age l.'i}), 6, Victoria 

Street, Whitstable. 

7. Henry Ward Irvine (age lOj), 20, St. Stephen’s 

Green, Duhlin. 

8. W. Auou.stus Montgomery (age 15), 10, South 

Street. Scarborough. 

9. Walter Thomas Jones (age 15). 11 , Myrtle 

Street, Mayfleld Road, Dalston, E. 

10. Charles Edwin Johnson (age 15), 404. Stock- 

port Road, Loug&ight. 

11. Gilbert Farquhar Davidson (age 17), M^hite 

Rock School, St. liConards-on-Sea. 

12. Alexander Damiens Reeves (age I7i). 108, St. 

Stepheu’s Grecu West. Dublin, Ireland 

13. James Henry Lakeman (age 133), 24, Richmond 

Villas, Holloway, N. 

14. Edwin Lee (age 143), 92, Blackfriars Road, s.E. 

15. E. Owen Ramsay (age 15), Tue Parsonage, L<ic1i- 

gilphed. N.B. 

16. E. H. CHURCH (jige 20), 18, St. Andrew Street. 

Cambridge. 

17. W^illiam John Pullen (age 1.5), 173, Bridge 

Street, Northninpion. 

18. Allen Hu.sskll (age 18), 27, High Street, Ilfra- 

coml)e. 

19. Owen James Jones (age 14J), 5, Granard Road, 

Wandsworth Common, s.w. 

20. Edith A B. Grant (age 24), 2, Churcli Place, 

New’ iSwindon, W'dts. 

21. Arthur W. Fitzsimmons (age 16), 10, Hilton 

Rond, Tufncll Park, n. 

21. harry Lynn (age 12 ). care of Rev. E. Blair- 

Allen, Wincheomb, Cheltenham. 

22. William Henry Bell (age 14J), 20, Market 

Place, St. Albans, Herts. 
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23. Violet Spillf.r (age 14), l, Victoria Scpiare, 

Clifton, Biistol. 

24. Charles Blackmore (age 1.3), 4. Denbigh Ter¬ 

race, Bayswaier. 

25. Charles Thomas Taylor (age 19), Wocnlstock 

Villa, 37, P’orest I.ane. Stratfor.l, K. 

26. Charles Arthur Matthew (age 23). ,1, Sir 

O.arnet Villas, Hospital Road, Colchester. 

27. Ernest Reea ks (age 14), Barford House. Chnrt. 

near Farnham. Surrey. 

28. Francis Samuel Young (age 16i). The Green, 

Harlow, Essex. 

29. John Alldridgk (age 19), 4, Meanley Road, 

Astley, near Manchester. 

30. Percy .Scrivener (age 15\ Silverdale, Alexandria 

R4>ad, Reading. 

81. James W. Bishop (age lO.i^). .37, M’ostenholm 
Road, Sharrow, Sheftield. 

32. Ja.mes M’illiam Beckwith (age 17), 10, llnilway 

Terrace, S«)uMiend, Essex. 

33. Charles Thomas Powell (age 15J), 18. Park 

Roa<l, Southampton. 

34. Thomas N. Eastland (17J), Friars Thorns, 

Sw’affham, Norfolk. 

35. JAMF.S Rowon Thomson (age 134). 2, Riihislow 

Terrace, Aberdeen, N.B. 

36. Winifred Mary Fair.man (age 143), 5, Atholl 

Place, Edinburgh. 

37. Frederick Erne.''T Packer (age 13), The Firs, 

Norwich Road, Attleborough, Norfolk. 



Comedy (Bristol).— You will find the verj'thing you 
want in our Christmas Numl)ers. 

H. J. Morgan.—Y oung blackbirds and tlmishes get 
tame enough if w’ell fe 1 and kindly treated. It is 
cruel, however, to deprive them of their liberty. 
M'hy not be content to hear them sing in the 
w’oods ? 

G. Crook and Many Others.—Knock-knees can only 
be safely treated personally by a doctor. 

R C. C.—1. No; all plants want sunlight. 2. Grain 
and house-scraps for bantams, and a grass run. 
3. No. 

H. C. Smith.—W' e know of no book on bantnm.s 
exclusively. 

Lover of Pets. —1. About a pound for a good little 
run for bantams. Make it yourself with wood 
and wirew ork. .\ny lien win bring out the eggs. 
2. Yes; sunnner. 

Quiz.—I t is owing to bad digestion. Get some ordi¬ 
nary bitter ’•oot.s and herbs at a chemist's, and ask 
him how’ to make a decoction. Take two table- 
spoonfuls before each meal. 

Dorothea.- 1. You feed well enough, hut give some 
green food, and put a teaspoimfnl of glycerine into 
the cockatoo's water daily. 2. Read back. 

Ugly.—N o ; leax'e your hair alone. Red hair is Twf 
ugly. 

A. J. Fleck.—T he sentiment is good : the verses 
indifferent: but try again. 

Quid pro Quo - Use Sanitas soap for the hands. 

"NV. H. 1’.—Feed more naturally, and give dust-bath 
and grass run. 


Oli> Vicarage.— 1. Not unlike a hlackiurd's. though 
inucli l»ig_'er. 2. " liiu*. 3. White and red, streaked 
Mild spotted. 4. Jiiy's egg, a sort of brownisb white, 
speckled w ith pide brow u. 5. The egg you describe 
seems to be a robiii’s. 

E. L - Removing moles is dangerous. 

Mls8 Sybil P-s.—You ask us to write more 

articles on snails and squirrels. We cannot. Sorry, 
but space forbids. Jte snails—make a grass-floored 
house for them, with ohl planks of wood in the 
comer, cool and nice ; and put all kinds of leaves, 
etc., in to them. Study nature, and follow it. We 
will have an aiticlc on tlie Vivarium before very 
long. 

W. A. B.—Indig4'stion and liver. Take one or two 
C()ckles pills twice a week, and bitters. V^ide 
answer to Quiz. 

J. K. F. — Fid'' answer to E. L, 

H. E. 8. G._Kor liinckidiYlV food, etc. It is evident 
yon do not take your I). O. P. regularly.^ Read 
iiaok. 

A. .Moore —1. Vide reply to SYBIL. 2. Yes, give all 
animals jiure clean water. 

Taxidermist.— Better not. perhaps, use corrosive 
sublimate: it is so deatlly a poison. Use alum- 
paste instead. 

Dandik Dinmont. -The Rev. J. G. Wood’s remarks 
referred to those collectors who attempt to pass ofi 
purchased insects as undoubtedly Briti-^h. With 
regard to the ants, you cannot do better than pro¬ 
cure a copy of Sir John Lubbock’s “Ants, Bees, 
and M asps. ” which will tell you all that yon xvunt 
tD know. We cannot tell you how to obtain a 
“ certificate that you are a naturalist." You can 
enter, of course, at one of the Universities with a 
view to taking a Bachelor of Science degree. To 
become a memlier of any society, you must gener¬ 
ally be proposed by one member at least, and 
seconded l>y another, and balloted for at a meet¬ 
ing. After that it is a question of fees. 

Piscus.—The old cruel way oi keeping goldfishes is- 
to put them in a glass vase, change the water now 
and then, and feed tiiem when you think of it. If. 
you want to keep them healthy you must prepare 
a proper glass aquarium, with gravel, rock, and 
water-plants growing in it; and, when all is sweet 
and clean, put in a few pretty fish. Refer to our 
hack numbers 

Phil.—S eeds and German paste. The latter now i? 
better bought than made. B. Soddy, 243, M’al- 
worth Road, S.K., would .send you price. His is 
good. 

1 REX.- Put water in the cage, at all events. AH 
birds drink. 

Jno, Mabtr.- We could not state the “best liook" 
on Do*nestic Medicine. Tlie largest is published 
at a g. lea by Caasell and Co. 'I’he smallest i& 
Dr. Gordon Stables’s “ A. B. C. Guide to Health," 
Messrs. Hiffe and Co., publishers, Coventry, price 
one shilling. 

Rabbit Kekpf.r.—D o not give damp cold greens 
again at night. Prevention is the cure for pot¬ 
belly. There is no other. 

Henry W. Whintock.— Tricycle is supposed to be 
the best “growing ” exercise for boys. But beware 
of using a cycle too big for you. 

W. H. Green.—B egin cold morning tub in June, and 
keep it up all the year. 

Ada William.s.— 1. Yours is a sensible letter, and 
well penned, hut rather long. 2. We wish you 
success with pigeons. You must breed your 
ueakers, then you will know they are squeakers. 
10 eye must he educated by experience. Before 
you begin, get Wright’s book, “ The Pigeon Keeper,” 
price 3s. 6d. 

S. W. Welder.—D ust a little sulphur into the 
sqtiirrers coat. Put in a clean cage, and see to 
better cleaning and liedding. 

Edward. —Plenty of exercise, the morning tub, 
plain diet, nnd'a teaspoonfnl of Parrish’s Chemical 
Food thrice daily. You are a wise boy. 

A. Donald - l. N<>. 2. Yes. 3. Tricycle or bicycle, 
and row ing and dnmb-bclls. 4. Two hours after a 
meal. 

Lizzie. — 1. Buy the paste; it is stich a bother to 
make and keep it else. 2. Mr. Soddy, 243, Wal¬ 
worth Road. .3. Blackbirds will eat this, but they 
want snails, and a stone to break them on; worms, 
shrediled meat. etc. 

C. J. H.—1. A cheap edition of Shakespeare is pub¬ 
lished by Dicks, .Strand. 2. Plenty of exercise and 
plain food w ill increase tlie xvcicht. Try the morn¬ 
ing tub with a handful of sea-salt in it. 

An old SuB.‘^rRiBKR.— Just as you would polish 
horn. We refer yon back to our paper on Bird- 
Stuftlng and Taxidermy generally. 


*** Our Special Extra Summer Number is runs 
ready, price Cd., and may be obtained through the 
booksellers. Every reader of the B.O P. should en¬ 
deavour to secure a copy at once. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—A BURIED CITY. 

A S the smoke began to penetrate into 
the cave Bob felt that hisliour had 
indeed come. He crept farther and 


All his efforts were fruitless. 




























farther back, but the suffocating vapour 
followed him closely, and soon he began 
to experience a difficulty in bi-eathing. 

At one time he almost made up his 
mind to make a bold dfish on his ad¬ 
versaries ; but then again he felt that, 
issuing from the cave half blinded by 
tlie smoke, he would have but little 
chance of escape, and would be beaten 
down in a moment. 

All this time the smoke poured in 
thicker and thicker, and Bob’s eyes began 
to smart, and his breath beaime more 
and more difficult to draw. The volume 
of noxious vapour now drove him to the 
extreme end of the cave ; but the relief 
was only momentary, and he could hear 
the cruel laughter of Cifuentes and 
Simon as they exulted over their plan, 
and kept watchful guard at the mouth 
of the cave. 

“All is over with me, I fear,” cried 
Bob ; and as the smoke poured in more 
densely he turned his face to the wall 
and prepared in prayer for death. 
Suddenly, to his extreme surprise, 
his hand slipped into a fissure in 
the rock, and feeling it eagerly, he dis¬ 
covered that it was about five feet in 
height, and almost wide enough to 
admit his body. With his hunting-knife 
he endeavoured to enlarge the aperture, 
and after a few moments’ work a large 
piece of rock, which appeared to have 
been artificially placed in its position, 
slipped from its resting-place, and with 
a squeeze Bob manf^ed to get his body 
into the fissure, which seemed of some 
depth. Utterly regardless of the tears 
and scratches w'hich the sharp edges 
and points of the rocks inflicted upon 
his face and hands, the boy pushed 
onwards, for was not the deadly smoke 
still pursuing him closely ? 

By-and-by, however, as he proceeded 
farther, the suffocating vapour seemed 
to find another outlet, for it troubled 
him no longer, and a stream of cool air 
bathed his aching temples. Feeling his 
way cautiously, for the rocky passage 
was perfectly dark, and he greatly 
fearea that every step might plunge 
him into some hidden pit, he pursued 
his way. 

Occasionally the roadway was wet 
and slimy, and water dripped freely 
upon him from the roof; but now far 
away, at a great distance as it appetired, 
he saw a star which gleamed brightly 
through the darkness. A moment’s re¬ 
flection told him that this must be an 
opening at the other end, and that he 
was once again approaching the outer 
world. The welcome sight renewed his 
flagging energies, and with fresh vigour 
he pursued his way. Once or twice he 
thought he heard the dread sound 
which heralds the presence of the 
deadly rattlesnake, and occasionally his 
forehead was fanned by the wings of 
the loathsome vampire bats, which had 
apparently made a habitation of the 
cavern. Still, he pressed onwards until, 
bleeding and exhausted, he reached a 
large opening in the rock, and, blinded 
by the sudden transition from darkness 
into light, he sank half insensible upon 
the rocky threshold of the cavern. 

But Bob’s hardy nerves speedily re¬ 
covered themselves, and in a few 
minutes he rose to his feet and sur¬ 
veyed with wonder the extraordinary 
scene that presented itself to his gaze. 
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In front of him a steep biink, composed 
entirel}^ of smooth lava, stretched down 
to a lake of wide expanse, in whose 
blue waters were reflected the gilded 
minarets and domes of a city which was 
built round its maigin. The buildings 
of the city were composed of some white 
substance, which fehone like marble, and 
rose one above the other in a succession 
of terraces, whilst their roofs were 
adorned with gay flags and banners of 
all colour.s. It se(‘iiie(l as if some file 
or gala was going on, for Bob could sec 
crowds of the inhabitants, in brilliant- 
coloured dresses, moving about, whilst 
strains of music struck faintly on his 
ears. Elalx)rately-painted boats, gor¬ 
geous with gilding and ornate with 
purple sails, glided over the smooth 
surface of the lake, whilst all around 
the lofty mountains, with their inacces¬ 
sible peaks, seemed to guard the city 
from the intruder’s vision. 

“Keally,” said Bob, to himself, “ I do 
firmly believe that I have stumbled upon 
the City of the Caciaue, and, in spite 
of Arthur and his wonaerful scroll, have 
reached the wished-for haven the first. 
But softly ! I must not venture amongst 
the Indians without the mystic safe¬ 
guard. I suppose I shall have to wait 
a reasonable time until the coast is clear, 
and then go back through the cavern, 
though I don’t half like the idea, and 
bring Arthur with me as soon as his 
ankle will allow of his moving.” 

But whilst Bob was making this e-x- 
cellent arrangement an unforeseen inci¬ 
dent upset all his plans. Whilst too 
eagerly watching the strange scene he 
had drawn very close to the sloping 
bank of lava, and just then, his foot 
slipping, he fell, and began sliding 
down its polished surface. In vain he 
attempted to dig his heels and fingers 
into the lava to arrest his progress ; all 
his eflorts were fruitless. Faster and 
faster he slid down, and at last losing 
his equilibrium altogether, he rollea 
over and over until he plunged with a 
splash into the blue waters of the lake. 

But more than one watchful eye had 
noticed the form sliding down the lava- 
bank, and hardly had he touched the 
water than a score of boats shot out 
from all directions to the spot, and as 
he rose to the surface twenty pairs of 
ejiger hands clutched him and drew him 
into a boat. With much outcry, in a 
language which he did not understand, 
and with many a gleaming weapon 
brandislied fiercely in his face, Bob w£^ 
hurriedly rowed to the .shore, where his 
eyes were bandaged and his arms bound 
behind him. 

He could tell from the sounds that he 
was passing through an excited crowd ; 
then he felt himself propelled up a 
flight of steps, and at last, on the 
bandage being removed from his eyes, 
he found himself in a vaulted room, the 
walls of which were of glistening white, 
while a rude bed with skin coverings 
stood in one corner, and composed the 
entire furniture of the room. Then his 
captors unbound his arms, and one of 
them, bringing a few rude blacksmith’s 
tools made of stone, riveted a set of 
light fetters on the boy’s arms. A 
itcher of water and some Indian-corn 
read was next placed in a corner of 
the room, and without a word Bob was 
left alone. i 


As he recovered himself he glanced 
round the room, and then at the fetters 
upon his wrists, when, to his amaze¬ 
ment, they appeared to be of solid 
gold. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE FAIR-HAIRED 
PRIESTESS. 

The shock that Arthur had received 
was very great—much greater, indeed, 
than his Indian escort imagined, and 
shortly after they had entered the 
tunnel he sank into a lethargic state, 
which was half sleep and half a swoon ; 
nor did he awake from it until long 
after his arrival in the City of the 
Cacique. 

On recovering his senses, it was some 
time before he could collect his scattere<l 
faculties and remember the events of 
the post few hours. 

He found himself lying on a lofty 
bed, upon a number or deerskins, 
dressed so skilfully as to have attained 
the softness of velvet; lamps emitting 
a fragrant odour gave a soft light, and 
through an open doorway at the other 
end or the room he could see a vast 
chamber, in which the occasional gleam 
of arms showed that a good watch was 
kept upon the security of the White 
Prince. Near to the couch two hand¬ 
some Indian boys were crouched upon 
the ground, and by their side stood a 
salver formed of some shining metai, 
upon which were placed cooling beve¬ 
rages and fruits of various descriptions. 

As Arthur stirred wearily upon his 
couch, both boys started to their feet. 

“ Has the Prince need of anything ? ” 
asked the first, in the Indian dialect 
that Arthur knew so well 

“ Hush, Arni ! ” said the other. “ He 
is weary ; disturb not his rest.” 

“Where am I?” questioned Arthur, 
turning towards Ami. 

“ In the Palace of the Cacique,” was 
the reply. 

At tnat moment a form appeared in 
the doorway, and the grey-he^ed chief 
who had headed the party that had 
brought Arthur to the city appeared 
and made a low obeisance. 

“I have you to thank for my life,” 
said Arthur, extending his hand towards 
him. 

The old Indian took it respectfully, 
and, kneeling down, placed it on the 
top of his head. 

“We but did our dutj^” murmured 
he. “ And now let the White Prince 
listen to the words of his servant. For 
many weary years we have kept watch 
over this city and the treasure that it 
contains. Our Cacique had the misfor¬ 
tune accidentally to slay his son, the 
young Prince, and the Priests of the Sun 
told him that he must make expiation 
for his crime by becoming a wanderer 
upon the face of the earth until he 
sliould find a pale-face youth who would 
treat him well; to him he was to give 
the mystic scroll which he carried with 
him, and to the bearer of it we were to 
deliver the treasure which had for many 
years rested here. All is ready, we wiU 
escort you whither you wish, and then 
we shall be free to leave the city in 
which we have so long stayed.” 

“And is the treasure mine?” cried 
Arthur. “ What have I done to deserve 
it?” 
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“The Cacique lias willed it so,” 
answered the grey-headed chief. “ Are 
we not his servants, and bound to obey 
hiswiin” 

“And when am I at liberty to de¬ 
part ? ” asked Arthur. 

“ When three suns shall have risen 
;md set, then all will be ready, and the 
White Prince shall go forth, and the 
watchers of the City of the Sun shall be 
free,” was the reply. 

“ But why must I be detained so 
long?” demanded Arthur. “I have a 
i»rother who will be in despair at not 
knowing what has become of me ; he 
will be wandering about the mountains, 
and will think that I have deserted , 
liini.” 

“The three suns must rise and set 
before the appointed time arrives, and 
the Stone of Horror must be moistened 
with blood before the gates of the City 
of the Sun can be opened to give exit 
to the Treasure of the Cacique,” an¬ 
swered the old man. 

“ But can you not send out a party to 
search for and bring in my brother,” 
urged Arthur. 

“None of the sons of the Sacred City 
can leave it until the White Prince de¬ 
parts ; so says the ancient writing in 
the hands of the priests,” answered the 
Indian. “ Would the Prince wish to 
converse with the fair-haired Daughter 
of the Temple 1 ” 

“ Who is that *1 ” asked Arthur : “ but 
never mind; let her come in, wlioever 
she is.” 

The old chief bowed and retired, and 
in a few minutes a young girl of some 
fourteen years of ago entered the room, 
and saluted Arthur. 

“ Can this be an Indian girl 1” thought 
the boy. “ Impossible ! those flaxen 
locks and blue eyes surely never came 
from Indian stock.” 

.\nd, indeed, it would have been diffi¬ 
cult to have taken the maiden for an 
Indian girl. She 'vas fanttistically I 
dressed in gaily-coloured cotton clothes, I 
it is true, and was absolutely covered 
with gold ornaments rudely shaped 
and engraved ; but her long, fair hair 
hung down to her waist, her feet were 
encased in deerskin sandals, and in her 
hand she bore a rod of cedar-wood. 

Such was the apparition that pre¬ 
sented itself to the astonished eyes of 
Arthur. 

“ Has the Prince need of my pre¬ 
sence!” she asked, speaking in tike 
same dialect as had been used by the 
old chief. 

Arthur gazed at her in speechless as¬ 
tonishment. 

“She reminds me of some one,” he 
^id, aloud, in English. “ Whoever can 
it be that slie resembles ? ” 

Tlie girl started as the words struck 
ujx)n her e^r. 

“ What?” exclaimed she, with equal 
surprise, and in the same tongue. “ Are 
you English ? ” 

Certainly I am,” replied he ; “ but I 
little thought to find a countrywoman 
here. Who are you ? ” 

“I and my mother,” she answered, 
with a tone of sadness, “ came out to 
joinmy fatherand brothers; our caravan 
'^'as attacked by the Apaches, my poor 
niother was slain by an arrow, and I 
was carried off by the savages. A party 
of the braves of the Sacred City fell in 1 


with my captors, routed them, and 
rescued me ; and saying that I should 
be a fit attendant for the White Prince, 
who would soon come, brought me 
here.” 

“You came out to join your father 
and brother?” cried Arthur. “And 
your name is— ?” 

“Lily Sedgwick,” answ’ered the child. 

“ And your brotliers’ names! ” 

“ Bob and Arthur.” j 

“My dearest sister,” exclaimed the 
boy, and in another moment brother 
and sister were locked in each other’s 
arms. 

“And so our poor mother is dead ?” 
said Arthur; “ then we are indeed 
orphans;” and he told Lily the sad fate 
of their father Both of tnem wept. 

“ And w here is Bob,” asked Lily 

“ Wandering about the mountains in 
search of me, I fear,” answ'ered Arthur. 

“ I wish he could find his w^ay here. ” 


“ Do not wish anything of the kind,” 
said Lily, w ith a shiver. “ lliey would 
sacrifice him upon the Stone of Horror 
were he ten thousand times our 
brother. But when do you leave this ? ” 

“ In three days’ time,” answ^ered he. 
“ They said that certain ceremonies had 
to be performed before I could leave.” 

“ But you will not leave me behind ? ” 
pleaded Lily, in tears. 

“ I would sooner abandon all the 
Treasure of the Cacique,” was the re¬ 
assuring answer. “ But I have an idea. 
These queer people are evidently 
strangely suspicious; let us say no¬ 
thing about our relationship, and so to 
them you will still be the Fair-haired 
Priestess, and I— 

“ The White Prince,” said Lily, with a 
smile. 

And so it was settled. 

{To be continued.) 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 


OR, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE GREAT. 
By Chakles Deslys. 



TJDDEN as W’as 
the appear¬ 
ance of the men-at-arms, Barthold and 
Amaury were prepared for them, and, 
with Romarik and Bugh in front, w^ere 
waiting on the defensive, when one of 
the strangers rode out in front and 
came on alone. 

As far as could be seen at the distance, 
he was a young leader of tall and pow'er- 
ful build, and proud and pleasant bear¬ 
ing. 

As lie neared the group of four he 
placed one of his hands on his left breast 
and lifted the other on high, with the 
palm turned towards them. Tliis was 


Part III. 


CH.APTER IV. 


the usual salutation and sign of peace 
in Brittany. 

Amaury and Barthold sheathed their 
swords, and, telling Romarik to keep 
behind Bugh, advanced a few paces to 
meet the young Breton. 

“WTiat a soldierly figure!” said 
Amaury, admiringly. “What a noble, 
truthful face ! It must be one of their 
princes ; but I never saw him before. I 
ao not know him.” 

“But I think I know him,” said 
Barthold. “ Yes, I do ! It isNomenoe !” 

The Breton heard him as he rode up. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I am Nomenoe. 
My open hand is that of a friend- fs 
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Count Efflani with you 1 I liave come 
in search of lum. For Jii;> own sake I 
want to speak to liim.’' 

Barthold replied that the count was 
then absent, but that he and Amaui-y 
were aciiuainted with his secrets, and 
were ready to take his place in all that 
concerned liis h()i)es or his honour. 

Nomenoe sefuned much disappointed 
that lie had not arrived sooner, ami 
asked the paladins to come and sit by 
him among some rocks close by. 

“I know,” said lie, with graceful 
courtesy, “ that all tho.se wdiocall them¬ 
selves Count Efllam’s companions are 
worthy of the confidence of their chief. 
Listen to me, then. What I am about 
to tell you is true ” 

Amaury and Barthold replied by a 
sympathetic gesture, and sat down in 
front of him. Alter a moment's pause 
to collect his thoughts, Nomenoe 
began: 

“There is one name that must be 
mentioned between us at the outset— 
that of Morgana. It is my duty to 
respect her. I am not her enemy, but 
our ways are not the same, and in the 
interest of the Breton nation it is time 
I said something about my rights.” 

“Your rights!” exclaimed the pala¬ 
dins. 

“ The blood of King Morvan flows in 
my vein.s. I am his son ! ” 

“YouF’ 

“ Yes, hie son. A strange woman 
gav'e me birth during one of the distant 
expeditions of the great Armorican 
chief. He had me educated far away 
from his home, fearing, no doubt, the 
anger of Morgana. But as she remained 
childles.s, he himself proclaimed my 
origin, and said to me, ‘ Come out of 
the shadow and take your place on my 
ri^^ht hand.’ Although I was but a 
child. Morgana received me with repul¬ 
sion, with hate. The year following she 
j^ave birth to a daughter, and in her 
joy she forgot me. Daughters, how¬ 
ever, do not reign in Brittany; but 
Morgana hoped she would have a son. 
Then came the time when the Emperor 
Lodwig carried the war into the re¬ 
volted territory, and my father and his 
people were massacred, and the child 
who was my sister was burnt in her 
cradle. The Emperor Lodwig showed 
himself pitiless on that day, and for 
years I had thought of reprisals on his 
race. But when I saw how he suflered 
I had pity, and seeing that Heaven had 
taken over his chastisement, Nomenoe 
forgave him.” 

“ I know,” said Barthold. “ I saw it. 
I understand you now, and in the name 
of the heirs oi the great Karl I thank 
you.” 

The Breton blushed, and, as if to ex¬ 
cuse his generous forbearance, he said, 

“ My father’s shade appeared to me at 
8t. Mt'dard, and sjiid to me, ‘ Think not 
of the pjist, become the friend of him 
who conquered me.’ That is why I had 
the counige t-o disobey Moi^ana, wlio 
until then had held me in absolute 
domination. If since our separation I 
have escaped her resentment, it is be¬ 
cause God protects me and will niake 
me king. Most of our warriors have 
recognised me as such. Can I reckon 
on an jUliance with your emperor ? ” 

“That alliance,” said Barthold, 
solemnly, “ I can promise you. We will 
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j both undertake tliat it shall be granted ; 

do we not, Amaury 1 And Count Efflam 
I will join with us. But what is it vou 
I wish to say to him so particularly ? ” 

“ I have come to ofter my services to the 
I count to help him recover liis ])osses- 
j sions. I wish to be bis faithful alJ 3 \ 

' Wjiere is he now '? ” 

I Amaury consult<‘d Barthold with a 
look, and then related the unex])ected 
visit of Morgaiir* raid liei- d(*parture 
I with the count. 

“Then,’'said tlie Breton, “this is no 
time for talk, but for action ! 1 do not 

know what Morgana's secret design 
may be with regard to the count and 
countess, but I know how much she 
desires to get them into her power. 
We must get on the track this instant.” 

“ Have you any ide^” asked Amaury, 
“ where the woman is likely to have 
taken him ? ” 

“ Morgana’s haunts are many,” said 
Nomenoe. “ There is only one man who 
knows them all, and that is Ragnar, 
and he ought to be with her. Never 
mind I With the help of my companions 
and yours we shall, I hope, discover the 
road.” 

“But chiefly with the help of this 
guide,” said Romarik, coming forward 
witli Bugh. 

“ Oh ! ” said the late chief of the 
be.siegers, with a smile. “ Yes, I know 
the hound with the wolf teeth We 
have been enemies.” 

Then, seeing that Romarik was blind, 
lie continued, in a tone of sincere sym¬ 
pathy, 

“ What! has the brave defender of 
Glay lost his eyes 1 He did not deserve 
tliat ! Morgana is cruel ! ” and taking 
Romarik’s hand he pressed it cordially 
in liis. 

A few minutes later the expedition 
was on the march It consisted of 
Amaury and Barthold, and the com 
panions of Nomenoe, some tifty in all, 
all picked men, and mounted on active 
Breton horses. 

At the head of the cavalcade went 
Bugh, dragging Romarik behind him. 
The order of march and the leisurely 
progress did not, however, suit the im¬ 
patient Amaury. 

But Romarik replied, “ If I were not 
here Bugh would not go with you. I 
alone know his language. Do not de¬ 
prive me of the fee ole part that 1 am 
allowed to take in delivering my 
master.” 

“ The blind man is right,” said 
Nomenoe. “This is the only way we 
Ccan go at present. When we And the 
secret of the trail, Romarik and 1 will 
be the first to cry ‘ On ! ’ ” 

Notwithstanding his blindness, Ro¬ 
marik vr'ent along at a rapid pace, Bugh, 
with marvellous instinct, guiding him 
clear of obstacles. 8oon tlie‘y reached 
the place wliere Morgana had found her 
escort and Count JEfflam had been 
placed on hoi*seback. 

Nomenoe then dismounted, and for 
about a mile walked along, carefully 
examining the footprints of the horses 
and men. 

In a few minutes he had discovered 
the number of ^lorgaria’.s followers, and 
told the pahulius. A few yards farther 
on, where the ground was softer and 
the traces more distinct, he asked them 
to dismount and look at certain marks 


he had just examined with peculiar 
care. 

“ Do you see the step of that horse ?’^ 
said he. “ It is halting, hesitating, irre¬ 
gular, unnatural— ” 

“Well?” 

“ Did you not say tliat Morgana made 
the count promise to be blindfolded ? ” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“ That is the troubled step of a horse 
led by a man on foot. Do you not see 
the marks of the two sandals on the 
l ight side all along ? Look here ! The 
horse jibbed here, and the man had to 
turn round to him. This horse had 
some one on his back who could not 
guide him, and that means it carried 
the count.” 

Amaury and Barthold acknowledged^ 
the sagacity of the young chief, and the 
wav was resumed at a quicker pace. 

ft was really marvellous to watch the • 
attentive fashion, the complaisant sub¬ 
tlety, with which Bugh led Romarik 
and acted as his eyes. Without once- 
straying from the trail, without halt¬ 
ing once in his progress, the hound"^ 
looked back every now and then at the 
blind man, and gave a gentle, almost 
noiseless, bark, to which Romarik re¬ 
plied in words only intelligible to the 
dog. It seemed as though they were 
talking together. And, thanks to his 
perfect understanding, the pursuit co<i- 
tinued with as much speed as assur¬ 
ance. 

Suddenly Bugh stopped and barked, 
and Romarik immediately exclaimed, 
“Go forward, knight; 1 do not under¬ 
stand the dog ! See what he means ! ” 

Nomenoe was by Bugh’s side in an 
instant, and with him were Barthold 
and Amaury. 

It was the place where Morgana liad 
met Ragnar. 

It was inif)OSsible to make out the 
leader’s name, but it was easy to see 
how many men he led. 

“She is now stronger than we 
are,” said Nomenoe, suddenly become 
thoughtful. “ It is better that we should 
be equal.” 

And he called by name two of his 
youngest men, who, as soon as they had 
received his orders, departed in differ¬ 
ent directions, at a gallop. 

The rest of the cavalcade followed on 
after Bugh and Romarik. 

“Son of King Morvan,” asked Rar- 
thold, after a short silence, “can you 
not tell us what message 3 ’ou gave to 
those two horsemen ? ” 

“Excuse me for having forgotten,” 
said the Breton. “ I sent them to two 
detachments of my followers, ordering 
them to join us as soon as possible.” 

“ Here ? ” 

“At first; Vmt that they could follow 
us without hesitiition. I am leaving 
them signs of our having passed, as you 
see.” 

And from time to time Nomenoe 
broke off a bough and threw it on the 
path, but it wtis always an oak bough.. 

Amaury was curious to know the 
reiison of this precaution. 

“ I chose the oak as our sign of meet¬ 
ing, because it is the king ot trees.” 

Soon they reached a second marshy 
plateau, which showed every footprint 
as clearl.y as it had been made. No- 
nienoe leapt to the ground. 

But it was not to read afresh the 
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"footmarks of tlie count’s horse, but to 
make out the meaning of the steps of 
the two other liorses, which now had 
■evidently kept on its right flank. 


been annoyed bv the arrival of the 
leader of these horsemen, evidently ; 
she has disputed with him as they 
rode together; she must have exer- 


pered, furious fellow ! If I did not 
recognised his hypocritical submission 
1 should s;iy it was Ragnar !” 

The young chief’s reasoning was, it 



Carefully examining the footprints of the horses and men.’* 


"^This is strange,” said he, after a 
lengthy examination. “ Morgana’s pace 
is no longer the same. I fancy I can 
recognise her mark amongst these. It 
looks like the black hackney. But it 
seems here to be guided by an impatient, 
fevered hand, angry, as if in strife. 
This is not the calm, triumphant hand 
with which she started. She has 


cised her authority, for here the step 
is firm and royal, but the gait of 
the other horse is penitent and laboured, 
and crushed into the ground. She 
must have been in a rage here. And 
here, farther on, are drops of blood ! 
To ill-treat a horse like that, tlie rider 
must have been in a great and impo¬ 
tent rage ! It must be some violent-tern- 


will be seen, almost as good as secona 
sight. 

“ King of the Bretons,” said Amaury, 
whose anxiety was much increased by 
their conjectures, “ the footprints can 
tell you no more. The time is posing, 
and our guide is disappearing in the 
distance. Come on ! ” 

Nomenoe leapt into his siuldle and 
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went on at a gallop, not without a last 
glance of regret at the enigma he could 
not completely decipher. 

For an hour the ride was resumed, 
and then the sound of the river was 
heard, and Bugh made a dead stop and 
harked loudly. At the same time he 
scratched the ground and seemed to be 
furious. 

“ What is it, Bugh ? ” asked the blind 
man, feeling his way in front. 

His hands touched a tree. From the 
tree hunc a broken strap, the other 
part of which w’as now on Bugh’s neck 
and served as his chain. 

“ 1 understand, my brave dog ! ” said 
Romarik. “ Here you were tied ; here 
you were attacked ; here you conquered 
them ! But your coat had been in the 
river—in that river, probably Is that 
it, Bugh 1 ” 

The hound turned towards the stream 
and answered wioh an affirmative bark. 

And then he came and rubbed against 
the blind man’s knees and licked his 
face. 

Then the dog found the ford, and the 
cavalcade crossed the river. 

At the foot of a huge oak they found 
the grave dug for Ragnar. But it was 
empty. The corpse had gone ! 

Nomenoe, whom no indication es¬ 
caped, noticed that on one of the 
branches there was a graze, as if caused ' 
1 ) 3 ’ a tightly-stretched cord, and he I 
a.sked himself what heavy object could i 
have been hung to the branch. 

Before crossing the river he had taken I 
the strap off the tree and now held it i 
in his hand. After thinking for a | 
moment, he stood up in his stirrups 
and tri^ if the strap would tit the I 
mark. It fitted it exactly. 

Nomenoe looked at the open grave at 
the foot of the oak, and said to the dog, 

“ So much the better for ^u, Bugh, 
if what I su.spect is true. The hang¬ 
man’s rop.* brings luck.” 

“^\Tiat do 3^ou mean'?” asked Bar¬ 
thold. 

Nomenoe pointed to the branch and | 
the grave. ! 

“ This strap, it appears to me, was not 
only used to tie up the dog, but first to 
hang a man. There is the dog. Where 
is the man *? ” 

“ Woe to them,” said Amaury, “if the 
man was Count Efflam.” 

And, without waiting for his com¬ 
panions^ he spurred on his horse. 

“ Be it so,’^ said Nomenoe, galloping 
after him. “ In case the trail fails, we 
can again call on the blind man and his 
dog. Sta3’ here for a time.” 

The cavalcade di.sappeared in a whirl¬ 
wind of dust. 

“ Ah,” said Romarik, sitting down on 
the heap of earth thrown out of the 
rave. “ To know that m3^ ma,ster is in I 
anger and that I cannot help him ! To | 
remain behind powerless and useless! ' 
No, Morgana ! never will I be as cruel ' 
in my vengeance as you have been.” I 

And, as if he understoo<l, Bugh came I 
and caressed him. I 

Amaury was rejoined by his com¬ 
panions on the banks of a stream, which 
they hastened to cross. 

The trail continued plainly enough 
beyond. For a few moments they 
followed it. Then Nomenoe, who had 
evidently been musing, said, 

“ Does it not seem to you that these 


footprints are not so many as they 
were ? ” 

“ What can it matter ? ” asked 
Amaury. “ Let us get on.” 

Nomenoe did not insist at the mo¬ 
ment, but in a few minutes he halted. 

“Halt’” he said, “I must look into 
these marks more clo.sely. Wait a 
moment.” 

Already he was on the ground, bend¬ 


ing over the marks. Soon he stood up¬ 
right, proud and convinced. 

“ There is no trace here of the count’s 
horse, or the horse of the unknown 
chief, or Morgana’s hackney. We must 
go back. We are on a false trail.” 

At the same moment they heard in 
the distance the bark of the liound. 

“Listen,” said Nomenoe ; “the faith¬ 
ful dog has discovered the ruse, and is 
calling us back. Gallop ! ” 

As they turned Amaury brought his 
horse alongside that of Nomenoe, whom 
he addressed with frank humilit^^ 

“ I crave your pardon,” son of King 
Morvan. “ It’s the duty of those of m3’ 
age to act only under their chief’s 
orders.” 

“ My days are no more than 3^011 rs,” 
said Nomenoe. “ But we are in Brit¬ 
tany, and I am a Breton.” 

On the other bank of the stream they 
found Romarik and Bugh 

The dog, with his intelligent head 
above the long grass, seemed to be bark¬ 
ing up stream. 

“That is awkward,” said Nomenoe. 
“What can have become of them'? 
Morgana may pretend to command the 
elements, but how could she carry awa3’ 
Count Efflam ? ” 

“What is 3’our advice?” said Bar¬ 
thold. 

“ Wait,” said the young chief. “ Let 
m3’ men have a turn. Come here, 
Audeen.” 

Audoen, a handsome fellow of about 
tive-and-twenty, came hastily forward 
to receive his orders. He was told to 
go two liundred yards or so up the 
stream, and in some wa3’ obstruct or 
turn its course. 

With twenty of his companions he 
rode off to begin work. 

“As for you,” said Nomenoe, “go 
back to the foot of the oak under which 
we found the grave, and search the 


thicket all round. Romarik and Bugh 
I will help you. We must tind the body 
I of the man that was hanged.” 

The men went off, Romarik and the 
dog following them. 

j “And what are we to do ? ” asked 
! Barthold. 

“ We must wait. If our hands are 
not at work our brains can be.” 

He sat down on a hillock, and, with. 


his forehead in his hand, seemed lost in 
tho^ht. 

“Tlie water is going down,” said 
Amaur3’, chating at the long silence. 

“Oh, don’t be uneasy! ” said Nomenoe. 
“ M3’ men will soon raise a dyke that 
will pond back all this stream for as 
long a time as we want it.” 

In a few minutes it became so shallow 
that sand and pebbles in its bed could 
be seen, with here and there a patch of 
mud. 

Amaur3’ would have gone down to it, 
but Nomenoe stopped him. 

“ Patience ! ” he said. “ We must not 
spoil the slightest mark until we have 
studied it.” 

In a few minutes the bed of the 
stream was dry, and all over it were 
traces of men and horses. 

“ See,” said the Breton, triumphantly 
—“ see if I am right! She shall not 
escape us, notwithstanding all her 
stratagems! I know them 

Then, as if these prints, unintelligible 
to his companions, were clear enough to 
him, he added, “That is her trail, right 
enough ! It is calm and regular and 
free, like that of a woman assured of 
success. I do not see the mark of the 
chief on the right, but there is Count 
Efflam’s mark. Look ! ” 

“And living?” asked Amaur3’ and 
Barthold. “Was he living when the3’^ 
took him along, then ? ” 

“We shall soon know,” replied the 
Breton, pointing towards the oak. 
“ There are our friends coming back.” 

In front of them came two prisoners, 
and behind them a sort of litter, on 
which was an inert mass like a corpse. 
Around the prisoners leapt Bugh, bark¬ 
ing furiously. They were the men who 
had tried to kill him. 

“ Mercy ! ” said they, throwing them¬ 
selves at Nomenoe’s feet. “ You alone 
are our king ! Mercy ! ” 




He repulsed them scornfully and ran 
towards the litter. 

Amaury and Barthold were then be¬ 
fore him. 

The litter held a man half insensible, 
with a face purple in colour, and a red 
mark round his neck. 

It was not Count Efflam. 

His name escaped, like a curse, from 
Nomenoe’s lips. 

“Ragnar ! Ragnar! I thought so !’* 

Then, as Morgana’s fierce lieutenant 
was incapable of answering any ques¬ 
tions, Nomenoe came back to the pri¬ 
soners. 

They told him wliat the reader knows, 
and that after Hugh’s escape they had 
come back to bury Ragnar, and as they 
were lifting him into the grave, found 
that he breathed ; and that they had 
been trying to bring him back to life 
until they Avere disturbed by the ap¬ 
proach of the cavalcade, wdien they 
carried him into the thicket close by 

This story was true. Ragnar con¬ 
firmed it himseli. He had opened his 
eyes, and raised himself half up to speak. 

“Nomenoe,” said he, “you Know' 
now how Morgana has reconipensed me 
for my services. And you understand 
that henceforth I am not your enemy.” 

“ But I am always yours,” said the 
Breton. “Never shall the loyal hand 
of Nomenoe touch yours.” 

“ Be it so,” said Ragnar ; “ but con¬ 
sider you may w’ant me. I alone know 
Morgana’s haunts • I alone can lead you 
to the one you seeK.” 

Nomenoe hesitated as if struggling 
with an invincible repulsion. 

“ I will buy from traitors, but 1 will 
not ally myself with them,” said he. 
“Tell me yeur secret.” 

“ That is what I meant,” said Rag¬ 
nar. “ And these are the conditions.” 
“What?” 
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“ First, promise me my life and your I 
protection.” I 

“ Provided you abstain from forfeit¬ 
ing it, remember that! Is that all ?” 

“No! There was a reward w'hich 
Morgana promised me, and which at the 
last moment escaped me. You must 
promise it me in your turn.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ That is my secret.” j 

“And you want Nomenoe to pledge 
himself without knowing wiiat or when 
you may call upon him to fulfil his pro¬ 
mise ?” 

“ Yes; for I offer in exchange not 
only the freedom and lives of Morgr... .’s 
captives, but your assured triumph over 
this pretended queen. I know all her 
secrets, as you know I offer you a 
crowm. It is just that you yield to the 
ardent ambition I hide in my heart. I 
know w'hy you hesitate. It is because 
you keep your promises to the letter. 
Will you promise ? ” 

The ambitious Breton remained pen¬ 
sive and silent with his hand on his 
chest.^ Suddenly, as if his hand touched 
some invisible object, the remembrance | 
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of w'hich decided him, he raised his head 
and said, 

“ I promise.” 

And while he uttered the words 
Amaury and Barthold, who were 
anxiously awaiting his reply, saw' a 
strange smile pass over his lips. 

But Ragnar, in his joy at hi^ rescue 
and secret hope, did not notice I .s smile, 
and exclaimed, 

“ Then it is ^reed that th , day you 
are king you will give me wT .t I ask as 
the price of my services ? 

“Yes,” said Nomenoe, dwelling 01 
each w^ord ; “ the reward that Morgan: 
promised you, that you deserved so well, 
and that in the last moment you es¬ 
caped. Those are your own words, are 
they not ? ” 

“Exactly. Well?” 

“ Well, that reward you shall have 
from me. I promise you 1 ” 

And he orclered his men to give Rag¬ 
nar a horse md, mounting his owm, he 
said, in a 1 d, bell-like voice, 

“ Forw’c 1 on the track, my friend.s.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—CLEARING UP AND CLEARING OUT. 


R ailsford’s farew'ell evening in his 
house was not destined to be a 
peaceful one. 

He had scarcely returned from the 
ma.sters’ dinner, meditating a few final 
touches to hi.s packing, w'hen Sir Digby 
Oakshott, Baronet, waited upon him. 

The Baronet was evidently agitated ; 
and more than tliat, his face was one¬ 
sided, and one of his eyes glowed wdth 
all the colours of the rainbow'. 

“Why, Oakshott,” said the master, 
“ w'hat is the matter? You have been 
fighting.” 

“That’s not half of it,” said Dig, 
excitedly “I say, Marky—I mean 
Mr. Railsford : please Herapath w'ants 
to see you. He’s in a bad way up¬ 
stairs. It’s that cad Felgate. He’s 
bashed us. He w’as in an awful w'ax 
al)out the dodge we played him over 
that sack, you know, and tried to 


f )ay us out the other day ; but w’e kept 
lim out. But he’s been waiting his 
chance ever since ; and when I was out 
of the study this evening, he came in, 
and gave it hot to Herapath. When I 
got back, Arthur was about done, and 
then Felgate turned on me. If I’d lieen 
bigger, I could have got a stroke or tw'o 
in at his face ; but I couldn’t do it. I 
barked his shins though, and gave him 
one on the neck with my left. So he 
didn’t get it all his ow'ii w’ay. But, I say, 
can’t you come up and see old Herapath ? 
You haven’t got any raw beef-steaks 
about, have you ? He’ll w'aut a couple 
to set him right.” 

Railsford hurried upstairs. 

Arthur w'as lyin^ on his sofa, blinking 
up at the ceiling w’lth his one open eye— 
an eloquent testimony both to his friend’s 
veracity and to the activity of his as¬ 
sailant. 


“ You see,” he began, almost before 
Railsford reached the bedside, so 
anxious was he to excuse his nattered 
appearance, “ he caught me on the hop, 
Marky, when I never expected him, 
and gave me no time to sauare up to 
him. I could have macle a better fight 
of it if he’d given me time between the 
rounds ; but he didn’t.” 

Railsford made no remark on the un¬ 
equal conflict, but did what he could to 
assist the sufferer, and reduce his coun¬ 
tenance to its normal dimensions. 

Arthur was far less concerned at his 
wounds than at the moral injury w hich 
he had suffered in being so completely 
punished in the encounter. He feared 
Railsford would entei-tain a lower 
opinion of him in consequence. 

“ If I’d have only know’n he was com¬ 
ing I could have made it hotter for 
him,” he said ; “ only he got my head in 
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chancery early, and though I lashed 
out all I could, he took it out of me. 
Marky, do you mind feeling if my ribs 
are all right ? 1 sort of fancied one of 
*ein had gone.” 

His ribs, however, were all there; 
and, badly as he was bruised, Railsford 
was able to pronounce that no bones 
were broken, which greatly relieved 
both the boys. 

The master helped the wounded war¬ 
rior to undress, and then assisted him 
ip to the dormitory, where, after care- 
ully tucking him up, and advising Dig 
*• D turn in too, he left liim and returned 
to his room. 

His impulse was immediately to sum¬ 
mon Felgate, and mete out to him 
exemplary chastisement for his das¬ 
tardly act. But on second thoughts he 
remembered that he was, or rather he 
would be to-morrow, no longer master 
of the house. Besides, much as the 
chastisement might have r^dieved his 
own feelings, it would leave the house 
and every one in it in much the same 
position as heretofore. 

Putting everything togethei he de¬ 
cided that his last official act shmld be 
to report the matter to the Docb * next 
morning, and leave him to deal with it. 

Having come to which conclusion, he 
strapped up his portmanteau and sent 
an order to Jason for his cab to-morrow. 

He was meditating an early retire¬ 
ment to bed, w’hen a knock sounded at 
the door, and the three prefects en¬ 
tered. 

It seemed a long while since their first 
eml irrassed meeting in that same room 
at >he beginning ot last term. Much 
ha( happened since then. The house 
haa gone dowm into the depths and 
risen to the heights. There had come 
disgrace and glory, defeat and victory. 
The ranks or the prefjcts themselves 
had been broken, and the master him¬ 
self had ended his brief career amongst 
his boys. But as great a change as any 
hitd been the growing respect and 
.sympathy betweim Railsford and his 
head boy.s. 

It was long since he had learned the 
secret that sympathy is the golden key 
to a boy’s heart. As long as lie tried to 
do without it, sitting on liis high horse, 
and regarding his pupils as mere things 
to be taught and ordered and punished, 
he had failed. But from the moment 
he hjid seized the golden opportunity 
presented by the misfortune of the 
house to throw in his lot with it, and 
make his interests and ambitions those of 
his boys, he had gained a hold which no 
other influence could have given him. 

His prefects had led the way in the 
reaction which had set in in his favour, 
and perfect confidence bound them all 
together in no common bond. 

“Do you mind our disturbing you, 
.sir]” said Ainger “ We didn’t want you 
to go without our telling you how 
awfully sorry we are. Wc don’t know 
what will become of the house 

“ I’m not sure that I much care,” said 
Stafford. 

“ How good of you to come like this,” 
said the master. “ For I wanted to talk 
to you. You 7nii8t care, Stiifford, and 
all of you. You surely aren’t going to 
give up all the work of these two terms 
just because a little misfortune has be¬ 
fallen us 1 ” 
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“ It’s not a little mi.sfortune,” stiid 
Ainger, “ but a very great one.” 

“ All the more reason you should not 
be knocked ov^er by it. Didn’t w’e all set 
ourselves to work last term in the face 
of a big misfortune , and didn’t w’e get 
some good out of it for the hou.se ? It 
will be my one consolation in leaving 
to feel sure you will not let the work of 
the house flag an inch. Remember, 
Railsford’s is committed to the task of 
becoming cock house of the school. 
Our eleven is quite safe. I’m certain 
no team in all the rest of the houses 
put together can beiit us. But you 
must see we give a good account of our¬ 
selves on prize day too. Some of the 
boys have flagged a little lately in work. 
We must keep them up to it—not by 
bullying—nobody will work for that 
—but by working on their ambition, 
and making the cause of each boy the 
cause of the whole house.” 

Railsford, as he uttered these words, 
seemed to forget how soon he would 
have to say “you” instead of “we.” 
He had hardly realised yet what that 
meant. 

“ We’ll try hard,” said Ainger. “ But 
what we wanted to say, besides letting 
you know how sprry we are, was to ask 
if it’s really necessary for you to go ? 
Is there no way of getting out of 
it?” 

“None at all, that I can see,” said 
Railsford. 

“ Fellows say you know who it was 
assaulted Mr. Bickers last term and 
won’t tell. Perhaps it’s to save some 
fellow in the house from being expelled. 
But-” 

“ My dear fellow.s,” said Railsford, 
“don’t let’s .spoil our last evening by 
talking about this miserable affair. I 
can’t tell you anything at all , I can 
only ask you to believe I have good 
reasons for what I’m doing They 
ought to be good reasons, if the pidce I 
have to pay is to leave Grandcourt, and 
all of you.’^ 

It was evidently no use trying to 
“ draw ” him further ; and as tlie tirst 
bed bell sounded shortly afterw'aids, 
they withdrew after a cordial but dismal 
farewell. 

“ I shall see you again in the morning 
before I go,” said he. 

The prefects \/aiked away abstracted 
and downcast. It was all very well for 
him to say “Keep the work up 
when I am gone. But how were 
they to do it? He was the 
pivot on which all their work 
had been turning; and without 
him what chance was there of 
keeping the house together for 
a day ? 

“ Come in here a minute, you 
fellow'.s,” said Ainger, as triey 
re.iched the captain s door. “ We 
i.imt do something to .stop it ” 

“ Tliat’s a very feeble observa¬ 
tion to make,” .said Barn w orth. 

“Is that what you want us to 
come in here for ? ” 

“No, hang it. Bam worth, there's 
no time for chaff’ at present. VV’liat 
I want to sfiy is, liave we tried 
every possible means of tinding 
out who scragged Bickers last 
term ] ” 

“ I think so,” .said Stafl'ord. 

“ Every one in the house has 


denied it. If it’s one of our fellow’s, it’s 
probably the biggest liar among us,” 

“ Which men ns Felgate ? ” said Ainger. 

“Or Munger,” said Barnworth. 

“ It’s not Felgate,” said Ainger, “for 
he has burnt his lingers in trying to fix 
it on Railsford himself ; and if he was 
the real culprit you may depend on it 
he’d have kept very quiet.” 

“ Munger /uts kept quiet,” said Bam- 
w'orth. 

“ Munger ! Why he’s a fool and a 
coward both. He could never have 
done such a thing.” 

“ Let's ask him. I'll tell you why I 
mentioned him I never thought of it 
till now' The other day I happened to 
be Siiying at dinner to somebody that 
that att'air w'as going to be cleared up 
at last, and that the Doctor had been in 
consultation with Bickers and Rails¬ 
ford about it the evening before—you 
know, that’s what we were told—and 
would probably come across—this was 
an embellishment of my own—with a 
policeman, and point the fellow’ out. 
Munger was sitting opposite me, and 
when 1 begiiii tosjx^ak lie had just tilled 
his tumbler wdth w^ater, and was going 
to drink it. But halfway through he 
suddenly stopped and put the tumbler 
dowui w ith such a crack on the table, that 
he soilt half the w ater on to the cloth. I 
didn't think anything of it at the time, 
but it occurs to me now ” 

“ Well,” said Ainger, “ it’s an off- 
chance. Staff’ do you mind bringing 
him ? ” 

“ The one thing to do,” said Barn- 
worth, while tlie messenger was gone, 
“ is to frighten it out of him. Nothing 
else will do.” 

“ Well,” said Ainger, “if you think so. 
You must back me up, though.” 

After a long Uxterval Stafford re¬ 
turned to say that Plunger w’as in bed 
and refused to ^t up. 

“ Good,” .said Barnworth ; “ I like that. 
Now, Staff, you amiable old boy, will 
you kindly go to him again and say that 
the prefects are waiting for him m the 
captain’s study, and that if he is not 
here in live minutes they will have to do 
without him I fancy that’s true, isn’t 
it ? ” he added, appealing to his col- 
letigues. “ Let’s see if that doesn’t draw 
him. If it does, depend upon it there 
W’as something in that tumbler.” 

{To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XV.—dick’s FIRST DOSE OF “rEST” AND “ QUIET’’—THE FLEET OF SIR SIDNEY, “THE DEMON OF THE WAVES ” 

—DICK ON THE BURNING FIRE-SHIP— PRISONERS AT LAST. 


F ew smarter or more daring officers 
than Sir Sidney Smith ever be¬ 
longed to our glorious British Navy. 
His whole career reads like pages from 
some romance of the olden time. 

“ Daring,” I have called him, yet he 
was daring and clever at one and the 
same time. In the days of peace Sidney 
would have simply been called a smart 


I officer. Peace gave no opening for the 
display of gifts—I might even siiy genius 
—like his. But war did ; and in every 
' way and in every action, whether that 
action meant battle or deed, Sidney 
Smith was an honour to liis country 
and our gallant Navy. 

In person he was quite as much the 
paladin as in mind. His somewhat 


aquiline features were undoubtedly 
handsome, and his countenance intelli¬ 
gent, open, and pleasant in the ex¬ 
treme. ♦ 

The Diamond frigate was a kind of 
ubiquitous cruiser—not that her speed 
was anything extraordinary, as far as I 
am aware ; it was the manner of liand- 
ling her that made all the difference. 
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It was early in ^96 when Sir Sidney 
set sail from England. He was un¬ 
doubtedly pleased at the hero-worship 
of his devoted admirer Dick, and the 
midshipman became a favourite with 
him from the first. 

Not that Sidney was a man to show 
what is called favouritism. He was a 
strict disciplinarian, but could not be 
called unreasonable. He saw his duty, 
and went straight for it, whatever was 
in the road. But his head waa a clear 
one, and you know the old saying— 

**Foituiia favet fortibni.” 

We have already been told of his won¬ 
derful adventure at Toulon. He cleared 
out of that without, strange to say, the 
loss of a single man. 

Next we find him off the coast of 
France. 

Some little distance from the har¬ 
bour of Harqui, and safely ensconced 
therein were a French corvette and 
seven other vessels of smaller dimen¬ 
sions, namely, four brigs and two 
sloops-of-war, with one fast, rakish 
lugger. 

And now 1 wili withdraw the adverb 
“sifely"’ from my last sentence. The 
word might have stood there right 
enough had the sworn foe of those 
vessels been any other ship in the 
British service except the Diamond, 
commanded by any other officer except 
our paladin Sidney Smith. As it was, 
we will presently see how safe they 
were. 

The Diamond was not alone—^in fact, 
she was the flagship to a tiny squadron 
—very tiny, indeed, seeing that, besides 
herself, it consisted only of one lugger 
and a 15-gun brig. 

On the evening of the I7th of March, 
Dick being midshipman of the watch, 
his Captain entered into pleasaiit con¬ 
versation with him, durmg which he 
said, 

“How do you like your rest and 
quiet ? ” 

“ First-rate ! ” Dick answered, not 
knowing what else to say. 

“ Well, youngster, if the breeze holds, 
I’m going to show you some fun to¬ 
morrow that will put your pulse up a 
beat or two.” 

“ Fm glad to hear it.” 

“I’m going round the comer to 
pay a visit and light a bonfire. Fact, 
you’ll see ! ” And Dick could hardly 
sleep that night for thinking of it. 

The breeze did hold ; and about seven 
bells in the forenoon watch, round the 
rocky headland swept the Dold squad¬ 
ron. 

It was going to be tough work; Dick 
could see that at a glance, for two bat¬ 
teries, very well served, opened at once 
upon them. To silence them appeared 
impossible. To proceed without doing 
so would have been destruction. 

“ Away boats ! ’ was now the order. 

There was a row and a rush now; 
and, to the surprise of the soldiers in 
the batteries, armed cutters, tilled with 
sailors and marines, were seen to leave 
the ship’s side, and commence dashing 
ovei* the waters towards the beach. 
Down they rush, musket-armed, to 
repel so daring, nay, so insolent an 
attack. But British insolence went 
further still, for, at a signal from the 


frigate, our boats, under the command 
of a lieutenant, two other officers, and 
our hero Dick, dashed on and quickly 
landed opposite the guns. Opposite 
the guns, I said: yes, and opposite a 
braemnd, up which they had to clamber 
on hands and knees. So quickly did 
they do so, that before the soldiers could 
return, the guns in their batteries were 
spiked, and our fellows, carrying with 
them one poor fellow who was Killed, 
had regained their boats. 

Those Frenchmen looked like fools. 

“ What next, I wonder 1 ” they asked 
each other. 

They had not long to await the reply, 
for, see, the daring Sidney sails on, ana 
the battle begins in earnest. It was 
probably one of the most brilliant and 
dashing engagements ever fought, and 
shed a lustre over the British naval 
arms that remains to this day, and 
never will be forgotten. 

Our little squadron—the frigate, brig, 
and lugger, which, by the way, was a 
hired one—fought well, and although the 
fire they had to withstand was heavy, 
both from the enemy’s ships and the 
soldiers on shore, every vessel fell into 
Sidney’s hands, and were duly set on 
fire. 

Before nightfall several had sunk; 
the others were consumed to the water’s 
edge, though still sending up tongues 
of fire, clouds of smoke, and sparks as 
thick as falling snow, that went rolling 
over the brilliantly lighted-up hills. 

When the tide served, giving one 
more ringing farewell cheer, Sidney 
weighed anchor and away he sailed, 
having lost only four killed and about 
double that number wounded. 

For a lad like Dick, in whose veins 
the blood of generations of soldiers and 
sailors renowned in story was circu¬ 
lating, the life he now led was ex¬ 
tremely captivating. ^lany of the ad¬ 
ventures his Captain led him into were 
romantic in the extreme. 

There were added to these all the 
troubles and dangers incidental to a 
life at sea—and, worse than all, a life in 
the Channel and Bay of Biscay. And 
the name of these is legion—gales of 
wind, half gales, dense fogs, collisions, 
storms, and squalls of all kinds, ana 
from any point of the compass. But 
what ch^ed a man of so active a mind 
and so restive a disposition as Sir Sid¬ 
ney, were calms. To lie 


Ab idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted oceaa " 


was to Dick’s bold Captain galling in 
the extreme. But he was not idle even 
then, for ever when thus thrown out of 
the chase he was busily drilling his 
crews. 

And he took care that the officers in 
chaise of his other vessels did the same. 
These vessels were a motley crew, and 
consisted of floating craft of all kinds, 
sloops-of-war and gunboats, etc., with a 
few fire-ships; but, such as they were, 
in command of so clever and bold a 
spirit as Sidney’s, they were the terror 
of the seas, as far French cruisers 
went. 

There were daring men among the 
enemy’s privateers, however, and they 
had ere now done incalculable harm to 
our commerce; and although, before 


Sidney’s very rashness put an end for a 
time to his career, he had almost swept 
them off the ocean, there were a few 
that gave him considerable trouble stUl 
remaining. 

By some Frenchmen he was called 
“The Demon of the Seas,” and these 
believed him capable of anything, and 
I think they almost fancied he bore a 
charmed life. But this latter they 
swore they w'ould put to the test, and 
if ever he fell into their hands, “ Ah! 
they would sink his frigate, but hang 
her Captain, ay, as high as Haman.” 

One has to catch one’s hare, how¬ 
ever, before cooking it, and Sidney 
was not caught yet. 

One beautiful summer’s forenoon the 
Diamond, on rounding a point of land 
OTi the French coast^ found herself sud¬ 
denly in sight of tnree pretty ri*ench 
privateers. Sir Sidney’s desire 'was to- 
capture all; so, although the breeze was 
Imht, he proceeded to surround them. 
His sloops could sail well, there was 
hardly any getting away from them: 
and he had fire-ships in the centre, if 
the enemy cared to run the gauntlet of 
these by breaking through Sidney’s 
lines. It happened on this particular 
day that Dick was commander of one 
of these fire-ships. He had with him 
but very few men and only one boat. 
The privateers were hotly pressed, and 
in less than three hours two had hauled 
their flags down. The third made a dash 
in between a couple of Sidney’s most 
lubberly-looking ves-sels. As good or 
bad luck would have it, one was Dick’s, 
and he managed matters so ' eatly that 
the privateer and he collided. This 'was 
precisely what Dick desired. In less 
than ten minutes, after firing a broad¬ 
side into her and reloading the guns, 
he had successfully grappled her. 

But he had not noticed the sudden 
hail-squall that came sweeping over the 
ocean. It was upon them m all its 
force just as Dick nad lit his combusti¬ 
bles. 

About the same moment, having 
settled scores with the other two French 
cruisers, the Diamond was bearing up 
towards them in all haste to pick 
Dick’s boat up and get the prisoners off 
the prize. 

Sir Sidney had, however, reckoned 
for once ■without his host; he was 
caught aback in that fearful squall, and 
all but foundered. A miss is as good as 
a mile, and in twenty minutes’ time the 
Diamond was once more righted. But 
meanwhile, where was Dick and his 
crew. Not a boat was anywhere visi¬ 
ble. The fire-sliip was ablaze from 
stem to stem, and the third privateer, 
having somehow managed to wriggle 
off, could be seen a good mile down to 
leeward, taking advantage of the tail- 
end of the squall and showing a clean 
pair of heels. 

Sidney’s heart, brave though it ■was, 
gave an anxious thud. Where could 
his favourite middy be. He would any 
day have risked his own life to save 
Dick’s. But—he was gone. Eitlier he 
had failed to launch his boat and leapt 
on board the privateer to save himself, 
or, having launched the boat, it must 
have gone down wdth all hands. Now, 
the first surmise was right; Dick’s boat 
was “stove,” and sank in launching. 
Meanwhile the privateer £,ot clear 
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away, and he was left with his poor 
fellows on board the burning ship. The 
fi.e had spread so rapidly, too. The 
jii ivateer herself had a narrow escape, 
for hardly was she clear befoi’e the 
masts fell alongside, and as she was 
blown away the heated guns gave her a 
farewell broadside. 

It was a time for action, but Dick 
was equal to the occasion. His men 
were hurried forw’ard ; a spare spar was 
lashed to the boom, its stays were cut, 
then the men clambered on to it, and, 
just as the flames had reached the upper 
deck it was cut away and fell into the 
sea. 

Were they clear now ? No ; for the 
impromptu raft to which they clung 
got entangled in the wreck and rigging 
of the fallen masts, and defied all their 
art to get it clear. 

The fire-ship would soon sink, and 
there seemed every probability of their 
l>eing sucked down with her, when, 
suddenly, there came a ringing shout 
from windward. Their position had 
been discovered, and the Diamond’s 
boat was bearing down to their rescue. 

They answered the shout with a 
joyful ringing “ Hurrah! ” and ten 
minutes afterwards they were all safe 
on board the frigate. 

“ I’ve given up the command of that 
vessel,” said Dick, as he reported him¬ 
self. 

So it seems, lad,” said Sidney: “but 
down you go and change your clothes. 
I’m precious glad I haven’t lost you.” 

There was nothing whatever, it would 
appe,ar, that Sir Sidney would not 
dare, and his coolness never forsoc> 
him. 

Once, when sent to reckonoitre Brest, 
to find out whether or not the French 
fleet had put to sea, Sir Sidney, to make 
assurance doubly sure, crept in at night, 
though he had to pass close to a huge 
liner belonging to the enemy. 

As soon as day dawned ne took his 
notes and then his leave ^ but he was 
espied, and not only did two ships 
l)egin to give chase, but the line-of- 
battle ship seemed also on Uie alert, 
and prepared to cut oflT his retreat. 

Flight under such circumstances was 
out of the question, but Sidney kept 
his wits about him ; he turned coolly 
to one of his officers, and said, 

“ I’d like to bombard that beggar, Mr. 
Rae: but as I daren’t. I’ll bamboozle 
him.” 

He then at once altered his coui*se, 
and bore down towards the great ship, 
and hailed her in French, having pre¬ 
viously caused all on deck to throw off 
their jackets, and otherwise hide the 
British uniform. 

There was but little light, at aU 
events, and again fortune favoured this 
hero, for the great man-of-war was 
leaking like a sieve, was minus many 
of her guns, and had jury masts 
rigged ; she had been badly dealt with 
only recently, that was evident enough. 
It was the Captain himself who an¬ 
swered. 

“Seeing your distressed condition,” 
cried Sidney, “ we bore down to ofler 
you assistance.” 

“Oh ! Thanks, no,” was the affable 
reply of the Frenchman, who was evi¬ 
dently quite ofi‘ his guard. 

Sidney lay astern of her for some 


time, talking, and thus not only bam¬ 
boozled the liner, but the two ve.ssels 
that had prepared to give chase, who 
soon returned. 

Fain would our paladin have given 
the Frenchman a broadside, but he 
deemed, for once in a way, discretion to 
be the better part of valour, made his 
bow, and sailed quietly away. 

♦ * ♦ * ♦ 

The reader must be pleased to let 
every asterisk in the above line repre¬ 
sent at least a dozen of the adventures 
in which Dick Trelawney took part 
while serving under the gallant Sir 
Sidney in the redoubtable Diamond. 

I may not relate them, for space for¬ 
bids—or rather, the want of space does. 
I wish in this ower true tale to be as 
correct in my grammar as I am time to 
myfacts. 

Well, but Sidney’s daring led him into 
a sad scrape at last—fixed him, so to 
speak, on the horns of a dilemma ; or, if 
you like to put it so, Dick on one horn 
and he on the other. 

He*re is how it came about, at all 
events. There was among the French 
privateers who at this time preyed upon 
our commerce, one particularly fleet one. 
and just as oaring as fleet. She had 
done so much mischief, and escaped so 
often, that Sidney looked upon her as 
a kind of floating disgrace to his honour 
and vigilance. 

And so Sidney made a vow, or if it 
was not exactly a vovr, it was a promi.se 
between himself and the binnacle witli 
Dick standing by as witness. 

“ I’ll hunt her into port,” said Sidney, 
“and capture her, wherever I find her. 
Take my word for it, I will! ” 

The binnacle did not reply, neither 
did Dick, except with a quiet smile ; 
but he knew his hero-captain meant to 
do as he proi)osed. 

Now where should Sidney fall in with 
this privateering lugger at last but at 
the mouth of the Seine, and close under 
a strong French battery. 

“ I don’t care,” said Sidney ; “ Fll cut 
her out! ” 

As early as two o’clock next morning, 
long before the stars had begun to pale 
before the dawn of day, Sidney himself 
led his boats to the action, lie in a kind 
of bum-boat, Dick commanding a cutter. 

The fight and capture was all over in 
about tliree minutes, and the crew 
prisoners below. 

Then down went Dick and Sir Sidney 
with a rush for the cabin. The four 
officers were still in bed, but busy load¬ 
ing their pistols. 

Sir Sidney lifted his hat as he entered. 
“ I’m really sorry to trouble you so early 
in the morning. Now, pray, put down 
those pistols, for resistance is folly. 
Your fellows are all beaten below; 
mine are victorious. I command this 


lugger ! You are my prisoners. Tliat’s 
the way the matter stands at present. 
Nay, don’t trouble to get up, there is 
no necessity ; you are mfnt w here you 
are. Besides;, whatever doctors say to 
the contrary, too early rising is injurious 
to the health.” 

The Frenchmen had nothing for it 
but to surrender with the best grace 
they could muster. Meanwhile Sidney 

S rattled away right pleasantly to them. 

ut his tune was somewhat changed 
when one of his officers ran down to 
rejxirt that the lugger’s cable was 
severed, and she was being carried uj) 
the river on the tide. 

He ran on deck, after relieving the 
captured officers of their arms and 
stationing a sentry to guard the door. 

Here was a pretty pickle to be in ! It 
puts one in mind of the story of the cow 
that got into the boat to eat the hay- 
rope that attached it to the shore. Of 
course, when she had eaten the rope the 
lx>at ran oft‘ with the cow—or the cow 
with the boat. 

And so Sir Sidney had captured his 
lugger, and the lugger was running olf 
with him, while no assistance could 
come from the Diamond, she being 
becalmed. 

The enemy were not slow in perceiv¬ 
ing Sir Sidney’s plight, and out came a 
whole squadron to attack him. 

Sidney and his brave fellows deter¬ 
mined to fight to the last, and the only 
wonder is that ihiit last -was not even 
more ' igic than it turned out to be. 
Let Sir Jidney toll the rest of the story 
in his own words. He likens the whole 
'1 venture to a stage play, and in a 
letter to his family says :— 

“ The end of the second act, when my 
brave fellows collected round me on the 
enemy’s closing on us, swearing to die 
fighting by me, was the most affecting 
and interesting scene I ever saw of the 
many which have passed under my eye. 
The servants behaved admirably, and 
the boys acted like men. In this dis¬ 
position were we when the enemy, far 
superior in number, prepared to board 
us, refusing us quarter, with insults and 
imprecations. Our firm posture checked 
them, and my harangue to their chief 
lessened their fury, and turned their 
anger into admiration. I acknowledged 
we could not get away, and that further 
resistance was of no avail, but said we 
were determined to die with our arms 
in our hands if they refused us quarter ; 
and this determination saved us. The 
menacing attitude of our enemy was 
instantly ch ang ed into that of cordial 
salutation. We met and shook hands.” 

They were taken away prisoners to 
Paris, and there for a time we must 
leave both Sir Sidney and Dick, and 
take our way, as sorrowfully as need 
be, back to Spithead and the Blazer. 

(ro be emUimted.) 
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I N last Au^st part we had a few notes 
on our South Coast walk, dealinjj with 
Dawlish and the way there, and covering 
the ground between Exeter and Teignmoutli 
—a singularly pleasant bit of country, but 
no pleasanter than that of the preceding 
stage from the Axe to the Exe. 

Devonshire and Cornwall are, to us, 
-counties of pleasant memory, for never have 
we been in them but what weather and 
company have favoured us royally. Only 
•once did our journeying meet with a mis¬ 
hap, and that is hardly worth mentioning, 
for it merely consisted of a playful railway 
guard sending our clothes to Penzance 
instead of delivering them, as labelled, at 
Ilfracombe. That mishap, too, had its 
•educational value, for it firmly fixed on our 
minds one of the great Euclidian truths, by 
showing how very much greater than the 
third side are the two other sides of a tri¬ 
angle. But on this particular trip, along 
the southern coast, no mishap marred our 
way. 

We had slept the night at Seaton, a 
beautiful night, with the stars so thick on 
the blue background that not a hand-space 
W'as left clear of snray. We had come 
from Lyme Regis tnrough Axmouth, and 
crossed the river after dark, so as to view 
the brilliant firmament in its glory, before 
we turned in. Do not let it be supixised we 
spent the night in star-gazing ; we were far 
too healthily tired for that. Not that we 
should have been ashamed of d' i "g so, but 
on this occlusion w’o were heavily laden with 
fossils—ammonites, and other “ ites,” such 
as the divinity student took for the ancient 
inhabitants of Palestine, which w'e had 
brought along with us from the Lyme lias. 
Every one knows Lyme; the town whose 
defence made Robert Blake famous, and 
w hich Mary Anning brought back to fame 
by finding in its cliffs the long animals wuth 
the long names that now, in cast or original, 
are represented in all museums. The names 
are full of meaning but are not extra sweet, 
though Profe.ssor Illackie has done his best ! 
to fit them into verse. Let us take a stave 
from his “ Song of Geology,” that we 
chanted to lighten our load as we trudged 
through the landslip. 

Behold, a huge monster your wonder engages, 

A dolpliin or lizard, your wit may defy, 

.Some thirty feet long, on the shore of Lyme Regis 
With a saw for a jaw and a big goggle eye. 

A flah or a lizard, an icthyosaurus. 

With a lump of a head and a very small brain, 

And paddles like mill-wheels, in clattering chorus 
Smiting tremendous the dread sounding main. 

And here comes another; can shape more absurd 
be? 

The queerest and oddest of vertebrate things; 

Who can tell whether this one a beast or a bird be, 

A fowl without feathers, a serpent with wings? 

A bird or a beast ? an equivocal monster! 

A crow or a crocodile, who can declare ? 

A greedy, voracious, long-necked monster. 

That skims o'er the billow and swims through 
the air.” 

The quotation is not letter perfect, per¬ 
haps, but it can be set right by any one who 
has “Musa Burschicosa” at hand. The 
song gives an excellent marching tune, 
however, when the bag hangs heavy. Our 
fossils were but small fry ; we were not 
transporting a ple.siosaiir or an ictliyo—nor 
had we found one. If we had we should 
have been iu a difficulty. Honour would 
have prevented us from leaving it behind 
us; but what should we do with it w'hen 
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we got it out ? Fortunately we were not 
fortunate enough to find one ! But you 
said you were always fortunate? Yes, 
in Devonshire and Cornwall ; and Lyme is 
not in Devonshire, it is in Dorsetshire, and 
, you get into Devon as you climb the bill 
I out of it. 

I From Lyme to Beaton, through Dow- 
I land’s Farm, is but eight miles, and after 
paying the sixpence at the farm, the road 
‘ through the lan«lslip is free from toll. If 
you do not know the landslip, go and see 
I it. If we were to attempt to describe it 
1 here w’e should have room for nothing else. 

Seaton is a pocket seaside town, growing 
1 every year, and apparently oliiefiy prides 
' itself on having once been a Roman station, 
the ancient name, Moridunum, being 
! written in bold advertisement on the espla- 
I nade. Tliougli it ha.s not much of a sea 
front, being built by the river side, Seaton 
is so cheernil a place that we were sorry to 
I reacli it so late and leave it so early ; but 
j we had cut out our day’s work and'had no 
I time to spare. 

I AVe l)egan the day mth Beer—with a big 
‘ B, please note. Beer is a noted village in 
these parts; it preiuced Queen Victoria’s 

E illow-lace wedding dress in 1839, and its 
ero is Jack Rattenhury, the smuggler. 
Jack’s haunt was at Beer Head in Beer 
j Cave, now Beer Quarry, into which we, of 
j course, went. Through a glcvomy archway 
I we groped for a quarter of a mile or more, 

’ three hundred feet underground, with Imts 
j flying about our ears, and caverns branch¬ 
ing off from us on all sides, many of them 
new, some of them the old stores in which 
j the gootls that never paid duty were kept 
! by the terrible Jack and liis mate.s. It is 
j not a quarry hut a mine, like that of the 
I firestone at Godstone, and the stone is not 
I clialk but the same malm at the chalk 
I base, used for the same purposes as the 
I Godstone stone. The hill has been 
j worked for centuries, and many of the 
carved slabs of Exeter Cathedral were 
I quarried at Beer. The qiiarryman evi- 
aently thought more of Jack than we did, 
and Wits full of the adventures of the 
lugger; but as these consisted entirely of 
running away, they failed to interest us 
enough to be rememberable. And musing 
on the strange fate which, in Free Trade, 
made a smuggler’s watchword a nation’s 
policy, and killed the smuggler, we came 
out into the daylight, and dived down into 
Branscombe—another home of the pillow- 
lace makers. Up again we went to ^1- 
combe, which gets its Regis, some say, 
from Canute, who gave it a charter ; some, 
from King Charles, for whom it held out 
longer than any other town in Devon ; and 
then we began the long and lovely descent 
into Sidmouth, whose hloo<l-red cliffs glowed 
hot in the sunshine, and contrasted boldly 
with the green of the downs and the ever- 
changing hue of the sea. 

Sidmouth is a beautiful .spot, there is no 
gainsaying, seated, as it is, between the 
two green hills with the gloomy flanks, 
and the silver Sid, leisurely trickling 
through the shingle into the sea; and Sal- 
comhe Down to the east, Peake Hill to the 
west, both of the sanie height, both velvety 
green to the summit—Peake Hill is the 
Doldest promontory in the Channel, except 
the Prawle, and right in the centre of the 
great hay, which stretches on the one hand 
to Portland, and on the other to the Start. 

An old place is Sidmouth, once running 
farther into the sea, as the ruins under the 
shingle have shown. Harold’s mother, 
Ghida, possessed it, according to the in¬ 


evitable Domesday, and the Conqueror 
granted it to tlie monks of St. Michael in 
Periculo Maris, otherwise, St. Michael’s 
Mount in Normandy, in token of his grati¬ 
tude for the never-ceasing prayer those 
energetic monks kept going for the con¬ 
quest of the hated English. Very kind 
wan it of those monks of St. Michael to 
take so much trouble for our confusion, 
and richly Avere they rewarded, Sidmouth 
l)eing not the only manor whose rent went 
I to the saint in ]>eril of tlie sea. But that 
w^ a long time ago. Henry v. stopped the 
tribute to Normandy, and gave Sidmouth 
to Sion, on the Thames, and llenry viii. put 
matters on a different footing altogether at 
Sidmouth as elsewhere, in these days 
Sidmouth is noted as having lieen the 
home of our present Queen, Avhen she lost 
her father. The Duke and Duchess of 
Kent and the Princess V’ictoria came to 
live at Woolbrook Glen, tlie .strange siieci- 
men of carjienter’s Gothic at the end of the 
esplanade. The arrival made a great stir 
among the local notables. The town 
authorities went in deputation to Avclcome 
the visitors, and the spokesman achieved 
an oratorical triumph. As he Rtei)ped for¬ 
ward to address their royal highnesses, con¬ 
fusion came over him, and his carefully 
prepared speech left him helpless. He 
stuttered, he stammered ; what was he to 
say ? Something he must say ; the eyes of 
all were upon him. And this is what he 
said : 

“ I hope your lordship and Mrs. Kent are 
quite well, and also the baby ! ” 

One Christmas some schoolbovs went out 
shooting small birds and nearly shot the 
baby, for the gun went off'unexpectedly, as 
sclioolljoys’ guns will do, particularly if had 
out on the sly; and instead of hitting a 
bird, the charge went through the Princess 
Victoria's nursery window, and pejq^red 
the wall just over her head. Whereupon 
things liecame serious for the small boys, 
and there was talk of an assassination plot, 
and objects political, etc., etc., all of which 
has long passed into space, and is doubtless 
being converted into new forms of energy in 
some very distant region of the universe. 

Sidmoutii is not a large place, hut it is a 
fine centre for lovely walks. The walk 
along the beach east or w'est is magnificent 
NoAvhere along the coast are such brightly 
coloured pebbles found as at the mouth of 
the Sid. Flints in all forms and hues, 
jaspers and chalcedonies are strewn in 
thousands, and the w^et margin of the eb¬ 
bing tide is a chain of jew'els. Westward 
is Ladram Bay wdiere the sea has bored an 
arched rock out of the red sandstone. 
Close by, inland a little, is Otterton, on the 
Otter, the reddest of red Devon villages, 
another cheerful little property of those 
praying monks of the Mount. 

Anotlier walk that we would not wil¬ 
lingly have missd was the six miles to 
Ottery St. Mary, through the Harpford 
Woods and the thatclied village of Tipton 
St. Johns, and by the side of the Otter, 
W’liicli is quite an angler’s paradise. Otteiy 
has a grand old church with two tow ers at 
the transept, like Exeter Cathedral, being 
the only other instance of such a plan in 
this country; and it has an aisle with a 
groined roof like that of Henry vil’s. 
chapel at Westminster, and many other 
attractions for those w’ho can appreciate the 
beautiful in architecture. Almost in the 
churchyard is Lord Coleridge’s new house, 
enclosing a little of the old one in which 
Coleridge of “ The Ancient Mariner ’* was 
born. The poet was not the only celebrity 
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Ill and round Sidmouth, South Devon. 

1. CoUtiMi RnU'ijjh. where HIr William Rnleiph flnt planted potatoes. 2. Ottery St Mary, birthplace of Rnmael Taylor Coleridffe, and now 

the county seat of Lonl Chief Justice CoIerid;:e. 3. Sidmouth from Saloombe Hill. 4 . The Glen, for some time the 

residence of the Princess Victoria and of the Puke of Kent, who died there. 6. Arched rook and caves at Ladram Buy. 
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of Ottery birth. James CV)leridge Pattesoii, 
the martyred bishop of Melanesia, wlioso 
story \ve told in our seventh volume, was a 
native of this picturesque place, as also Ava.s 
Richard Hurrell Froude, whoso life has 
been written by Cardinal Newman. 

Otterv St. Mary was once the residence 
of Sir tV'alter Raleigh ; and due west of 
Sidmouth, some three miles over Peake 
Hill, is Colaton Italeigh, approached 
through orchards and meadows and farm¬ 
yards—a fine old house with a chapel over 
the front door, and a large garden with the 
usual high Devonsliire wall made of r€^ 
mud and thatched. A famous garden this, 
for here, the local legend runs, did Walter 
Raleigh plant his first potato, and here did 
he stroll, and smoke, and watch the green 
shoot grow, os does the present day allot¬ 
ment-holder with regard to his “ taters.” 


South-west of Colaton Raleigh, a nile or 
so, is Hays Barton, in a little room up- 
staiis in the west wing of which was 
Walter Raleigh born. If it w'ere only for 
that old farm-house Sidmouth were worth 
a visit. Between Colaton Raleigh and 
Otterton is Bicton, where the gardening 
is a wonder. So we w'ere told; for 
there is no admittance without an order. 
Method and neatnes.s are carried to such 
j^rfection that even the Chinese are out¬ 
done. Every leaf that falls is pounced 
upon and cleared away, and every blade of 
grass, from what we could make out by a 
j;»eep, seemed to be made to grow the same 
neight. From the mushrooms up to the 
orcliids, every'thing has to flourish m order, 
and Bicton" claims to be the best-kept 
garden in England. One of its chief 
features is an avenue of monkey-teasers 


(Araucaria inihi'icata) that fruit as if in 
their native clime ; it being a rare thing in 
this country to see a cone on an arau¬ 
caria. 

But the stage we spoke of was from the 
Axe to the Exe, from Axmouth to Exmauth; 
and Sidmouth is but the central station. 
On the Wednesday we were oft’ on the 
tramp again by the clitt’ road to Ladram 
and Otterton Point, and then inland by the 
river bank to the plank bridge into *Bud- 
leigh Salterton—a picture of a village, with 
sloping street, and rippling strearn, and 
rustic bridges, and homely houses, set in 
such frames of foliage and bloom as cwi 
only l>e seen in fertile South Devon. From 
Burleigh to Exmouth is about six miles, 
by the walk along the clitts, so that from 
Sidmouth to Exmouth, lunching at Bud- 
leigh on the way, was an easy day’s work. 


COMMOir SENSE ABOUT HEALTH AND ATHLETICS. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

Author of ''Health upon Wheels, ' "Rota Viixe. ' “ The People's ABC Guide to Health," etc., etc. 


I N my last chapter I spoke of Food and 
the Bath. ^ These subjects are so im¬ 
portant to judicious training that, if my 
young readers have not got a firm grasp of 
them they had better re^ the article over 
again. 

I said nothing about Drink in my last, yet 
many boys do not know what is b^t in this 
way when thirsty in hot weather, especially 
in the field during sports, or while cycling, 
I am »lad to be ^le to tell them tliat the 
best of all drinks does not cost anything—it 
is pure, cold water. Get off your cycle and 
bend your lips to a spring; or do as the 
birds do—dip your bill in a clear pool. And 
when drinking thus you can stuay natural 
history by noticing what is going on in 
aqueous life at the sandy bottom. 

Next to cold w'ater comes oatmeal w’ater. 
Put a tablespoonful of fine oatmeal into a 
glass ; fill up, stir, and drink. Then—there 
you are ! You have quenched your thirst 
and imule a drop of good blood at the same 
time. Buttermilk is excellent; so is whey, 
and lastly, for the lads who have plenty of 
cash, there are atfrated waters—such as 
ginger ale and soda-water. Lemonade is 
onW tit for girls. 

Clothing. —No boy who does not dress 
with judgment will ever become strong. If 
you w'ear underclothing at all—and, mind, 
you ought to, if in any w'ay delicate—it 
should be of tine, soft, thin wool. Even in 
.summer this should be woni, and it may be 
extra thick in cold weather. Beware of 
sitting in a draught w'hen your clothes are 
tlamp; keep moving about, and they will 
.soon dry. Socks and sinkings should 
alw'ays be wool. 

Wear light clothes when exercising; 
heavy clothing ha.s to account for a deal of 
illness in this country. Sleep on a hard 
l>ed, w'ith no :.iore bedclothes than will 
keep you warm at night. 

Tlte liedroom should be very well venti¬ 
lated, and in summer have the wrindows 
open all night from the top — not a little bit, 
but thoroughly down ; a small slit means a 
draught. 

Out of doors, keep the feet warm and the 
head cool. A straw hat is better than any¬ 
thing else in summer. Those cricket-cape 
are handy and light, but the sun beats 
through them so. In very sunshiny weather 
put dock or cabbage leaves in the straw 
nat; this prevents sunstroke and head¬ 
aches. 


PART in. 

The neck should be as hardy as the 
cheeks or hands. Never muffle it up, there¬ 
fore, unless driving against the wind. The 
lighter the muffler the better. 

Fresh Air .—Man was not made nor 
meant to live indoors. An immense 
amount of illness could be prevented if 
people w'ere only to breathe the pure air of 
neaven whenever and wherever they can. 
Here is a sentence from one of the works of 
Professor Ransome, M.A., M.D. : 

“ Remember that every breath of impure 
air endangers health, and takes aw'ay energy 
from the wdy ; that we cannot breathe any 
portion of the air that has already passed 
through the lungs without harbouring the 
seeds of that fearful disease, consumption ; 
and that a close, unozonised atmosphere 
necessarily w'eakens our powers and debili¬ 
tates our systems.” 

These w’ords are w'orth much pure gold. 

Exercise .—Before going in for athletics 
of any kind you must take a course of 
regular graduated exercise—graduated to 
the strength, I mean. 

Now’, how and when are you going to do 
this ? That question is one for yourself to 
answer. You may be engaged in business 
all day, or during most of it, but surely you 
can And an hour and a half to yourself to 
spend moving about out of doors—not 
mooning, mind you, but mavijig. Well 
consider how best you can manage that. 
Take a quarter of an hour’s spin before your 
breakfast at the very least. There is 
nothing like W'alking as a preliminary 
training to athlotism. But it is slow, 
heartless w’ork unless you get some ofte to 
leg it with you. So I always advise two to 
commence training at the same time. The 
best time of day is two hours after break¬ 
fast or dinner (if the dinner be an early one, 
as it ought). But the exercise must be taken 
at precisely the same time every day. Begin 
with half a ndlc there, and half a mile back. 
I do not know where “ there may be, and 
I do not care, only it must be farther and 
farther away every day, till at the end of 
two weeks you are doing a nimble three 
miles there and three miles back. Do not 
walk quick for the firet half mile, but when 
you find you can do the whole six-mile spin 
well and easy, heel and toe, you can take a 
spurt of a quarter of a mile now and then, 
if it does not distress you. When you come 
back home, it is a good plan to go and rub 
down all over with a rough towel, and get 


inside dry underclothing, piacmg that 
which is damp where it can to wefl. aired. 

Take another good walk, not so long, 
some time before you go to This will 

enable you to sleep soundly. 

Fatty food shomd not be partaken of to 
any great extent wliile undergoing this pre¬ 
liminary walking training. Butter is not 
so deleterious, mough it should be used 
sparingly, and so should sugar. Milk, eggs, 
ciieese, and meat, with fish as a change, 
are the best training foods. Even bie^ 
should not be indulged in too much ; it is 
fattening, and it is not fat you want, it is 
something harder and tougher. A tallow 
candle is stouter than a fiddle-string ; but 
in which does the strength lie ? 

Just a word about beer and tobacco. 1 
am addressing myself now to young men 
over eighteen. 1 have only one w'ord to 
say: neither are necessaries of life, and 
both reduce the staying-power and injure 
the nervous system. 

Well, now, if you have taken alout three 
weeks of good hard regular walking exer¬ 
cise ; if you have during that time taken a 
cold bath every morning, and lived plainly, 
avoiding excitement and excess of every 
kind, your muscles, both internal and ex¬ 
ternal, w’ill be hard and u.seful already. At 
all events, you may now feel perfectly safe 
in adopting a more atliletic form of exercise. 
There are a great many dift'erent kinds, and 
I mil mention the l)est of these in my next 
and concluding article. Let me finish this 
by noting some of the minor ailments and 
troubles that often render boyhood’s days 
far from pleasant. I will take a few of our 
letters to guide me. 

“Dorset,” then, is under the impression he 
is suft’ering from heart-coMiplaint. He asks 
if the heart beats fast after excitement or 
mnning, does it indicate heart disease? And 
if the heart is diseased, .should we not feel 
pain there ? Well, he can keep his mind 
easy. After running, and during that exer¬ 
cise, the heart is bound to beat faster, and 
in some foniis of heart complaint there is 
little suftering ; but there is nearly always 
distress of some kind, either in chest or 
head. Nervous Iwys often suffer from 
functional or emotional disturbances of the 
heart The cure is, obedience to the laws 
of health, and plain living. 

(To be continued.) 
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A LESSON IK LACEOSSE. 

By E. T. Sachs, Hon, Sec, SotUh of England Lacrosse Association^ President Middlesex Lacrosse Club, etc, 

PART IV. 


W HEN the ball Is to be thrown a distance, 
the crosse must be brought well to the 
rear, and not allowed to come forward more 
than is shown in Fig. 9, first position, Other- 

First Position. Second Position. 


This overhand throw possesses the great 
merit that great precision is easily attained 
with it, provided the throw be made with 
the crosse almost perpendicular. The more 

Third Position. 


Fig. 9.—The Overhand Throw (A). 


wise it will not have the proper trajectory. 
The more the crosse is brought over to the 
front the lower the trajectory. The second 
position would be used in passing a ball 
rapidly to a friend in such a way that he 
wo^'i be able to catch it; whilst the third 
position shows a player throAving his hardest 
for goal, low. 


the throw is made at a side angle, the more 
difficult it is to obtain direction. 

Fig. 10 shows the same throw, but from 
the left side of the body, and with the right 
hand at the Butt. This u the proper over¬ 
hand throw for those playing with the right 
I hand at the Butt, and catching as is shown 



in Figs. 3 to 7, as no change of hands is 
requisite. A player, prevented from throw¬ 
ing the ball from the position shoivn at 
Fig. 4, has but to turn round to find him- 



Fig. 10.—The Overhand Throw (b), 


self as in Fig. 10, his checker being left at 
the wrong side of him for checking. If he 
could throw from the right slioulder only 
he would not be able to save himself except 
by superior pace. The player in Fig. 10 is 
dejncted as throwing at goal, but the same 
principles as to trajectory apply as in the 
case oi Fig. 9. 

{To be eonUniicJ,.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


M b. Spriggs waa an agent. At the street-door 
this interesting fact was boldly and eiuphatio- 
ally stated in big square letters on a brass-plate; 
and, so that it should not easily escape public obser¬ 
vation. the plate was (weather permitting) daily 
wrought up to a higli state of polish by wurtliy Mrs. 
Bobl», the office cleaner, amidst much expenditure 
of proverbial philosophy ami brickdust. 

Away up four flights of well-worn stone steps, and 
yeu came upon a sort of painted apparition of the 
brass-plate looming out of the glass which comprised 
the upper half of the door of Mr. Spriggs’s dingry 
little offices. Hero the gieat man conducted his 
extensive agency transactions, and was prepared to 
supply the civilised world with anything, from a 
bottle of lubricating oil to a few thousand carcasses 
of refrigerated mutton. 

If yon had at any time between the hours of 9 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. looked into that portion partitioned off, 
and denominated “Clerks’ Office,” you would have 
observed a diminutive boy with a bleached face, big 
eyes, scraggry neck, and lank, low-like hair, dressed 
in a shiny black suit, working a long pen. That was 
me. My father was a butcher in Bermondsey, my 
mother did a little charing, and 1 was in possession 
of a seat in Mr. Spriggs's office, upon which emi¬ 
nence I spent the halcyon days of youth. Each day 
I slid off the said eminence at one o'clock, when 
there was an interval allotted to “lunch,’* and aU 


HOW I WAS REFEIGiJRATED I 

the happy denizens of my department adjusted their 
top-hats, and glided automaton-like into the street 
below. I took a short cut down the baluster-raiL 
and repairing to a favouiite coffee-tavern, devoured 
my usual quantum of sausage, weak tea, and “thun¬ 
dery” literutuie. There was no B. 0. P. then ! 

Our stairs commenced their ramiflcations in a 
(x>urt in the vicinity of Lombard Street, and termi¬ 
nated in some misty regions in the roof, known as 
the housekeeper’s rooms. From the earliest recol¬ 
lection of the oldest boy in the building, a sort of 
guerilla warfare had been waged between Mr. B*^bbs, 
the housekeeper, and the boys who had commenceit 
their commercial career cn the lower floors. Pitched 
battles had been fought, tmd ambuscades pre- 
ared; ears had been boxed, and tearful wails 
ad responded ; but now the hatred of the belli¬ 
gerents waxed more fierce than had ever been 
known. From the upper domestic establishment 
seductively tantalising smells of stews and ragtmte, 
and stray whiffs of tobacco smoke, were wafted to 
the nostrils of the 8crii)e8 downstairs, all indicative 
of internal peace, prosperity, and serene contempt 
for the ever-watchful foe. ^me of the boys, more 
venturesome than myself, affirmed that they had at 
sundry times penetrated to the interior of Mr. Bobbs’a 
abode. Indeed, one of them had on a certain occa¬ 
sion discovered that gentleman and three other old 
pensioners drinking something hot, and roaring out 


the patriotic air of '**Ilie drl 1 left behind me,” on 
the very afternoon that Mr. Bobbs had obtained 
special leave to attend his grandmother's funeral. 
Owing to the dense fog of tobacco-smoke which 
enveloped the convivial party, and the continued 
thumping of glasses on the table, this boy, whose 
name was Peters, had been enabled to communicate 
, with the boys of tlie second and third floors, and 
together they charged into this quiet retreat, and 
carried off sundry black bottles by way of booty. 
For a considerable time after this event there were 
very few deaths in Mr. Hobbs's family. 

It was December. The feeble light, however, 
struggling down our dim court through the dirt- 
stained \nudow8 conveyed but little' iformation as 
to the time of day or the seasou * the year. In 
truth, all through the long sunny days of summer, 
and the wet, sloppy City winters, the gaslight fought 
desperately with the dust, fog, dirt, and darkness. 
It seemed to me that the wind sometimes got the 
mastery, however, and pursued the gas right away 
down the pipes, and it was only coaxed back again 
with difficulty; aud then, when it did make its 
appearance, it came with an angry hiss, aud burnt 
blue for several seconds nut of sheer passiou. 

One day—how vividly it all comes back to me !— 
the rain had descended since morning; and at 5 p.m., 
having finished some unusual peregrinations to the 
shipping-offices in Leadenhall Street, 1 hung up my 






drippiuK garments, and vigorously toiled at the 
copying-press. The post-office in Gracechurch Street 
cleared for the North at six o’clock, aiui if I 
failed to catch the clearance I must travel round 
to the “General.’’ From tlie interior of Mr. 
Spriggss room came the scratching of his pen, 
travefling at expi'ess speed One letter after 
another he whisked on to the floor for me to take 
out and copy. There were quotatiotis for oil, 
boilers, and asbestos ; there were letters ab.iut log¬ 
books and locomotives ; thei*e were memoranda re 
chains ami charcoal ; and there were orders for 
snow-boxes, fire-boxes, funiace-bars, and beef. In 
short, here, upon his liasis ef operations, sat the 
great agent for the refrigerating machinery of the 
Patent Petrified Produce type, which had astrniished 
the world by bringing from the antipodes to Leaden- 
hall ilarket thousands of froaen sheep, to be retailed 
to the hungry British public at temptingly low 
rates. 

Presently Mr. Spriggs’s shadow appeared upon the 
glass partition, resembling a human windmill as he 
swung his arms about in his struggle to pull on his 
coat. Having addressed all my envelopes, and 
reckoned my postage-stamps, I also prepared to cross 
the street to the letter-box, and, letters in hand, 
opened the door. The landing was in darkness, but 
a figure sped past me just as I closed the door, and 
the light through the frosted glass revealed to me 
the features of Peters. The next instant the attic 
stairs above me were illuminated by a brilliant 
flame. Looking up, I saw a huge squib stuck in a 
flower-pot in full play against Mr. Bohhss door. 
Dense clouds of smoke and myriads of sparks en¬ 
veloped me. Hie fierce visage of Bobl)8 loomed out 
of the haze, and I caught a glimpse of a thick stick. 
'I’hen followed an explosion, which nearly threw me 
off my legs. Shouts and cries of “Cttch him!” 
“Stop him!” rang in my ears, menacing figures 
grabbed at me, and, quick a.s thought, I slipped my 
leg over the stair-rail and slid away for lil)erty. I 
was innocent of the practical joke which I knew' 
Peters must have perpetrated, but circumstances 
were against me, so 1 did not stop to explain. Mul¬ 
titudinous feet pattere<i down the stairs in hot 
haste. Away across the muddy street I fled, hiding 
iny letters from the rain under my jacket; there 
was no time, however, to struggle through that 
group gathered round the box, so 1 turned up into 
Leadenhall Market. 

I looked back, and Bobbs was close in my rear. 
To my right stood one of the doors of a large poultry 
and game dealer’s establishment. I knew the pre¬ 
mises well, for Mr. Spriggs had here introducetl the 
Patent Freezing Process, and regularly called every 
four-and-twenty hours to see how it worked. I ran 
up the entry into a large square sale-room, in one 
comer of which stood the office. A few of the men 
were clearing up for the night, and, having turned 
out most of the gas jets, did not notice me in the 
shadow. 1 saw a trap-door opening in the floor 
which led into one of the freezing-chambers, and 1 
crept down the ladder into a comer, and lay still 
and listened, with my foolish little heart thumping 
my ribs like a small steam-hammer. Presently T 
heard one of the men call out. " No, sir, there ain’t 
been no boy ’ere, sir,” and the next moment the 
sifuare aperture was closed with a heavy thud, and 
I was alone in silence and darkness. 

My first thoughts w'ere that I had been made pri¬ 
soner until the main body of my pursuers had 
arrived ; hut. no, the minutes dragged slowly away 
without any movement of the trap-door. 1 felt cold, 
now that the warmth resulting fi-om my rmi had 
passed off ; and, leaving my corner, I gropetl about 
the chamber. Stretching out my hands, they came in 
contact with the carcasses of sheep suspended in rows 
from the celling. The coarse canvas they were wrapped 
in felt cold and clammy. I shivered. Farther on I 
felt the soft flesh of some rows of poultry stripped of 
their feathers. The smell of the meat was suffo¬ 
cating, and my head seemed to swim. At length I 
found the ladder, and determined to lift the trap 
myself. Up I crept, and tried to move the door, first 
with my hands, and then with my shoulder, without 
result I felt wild and frightened now, and struck 
at it with ray fist, and shouted. The room was only 
six feet high, and was insulated all rouml, floor and 
celling, with five inches of charcoal, so my cries fell 
back smothered and deadened. 

With trembling hands and choking solis I pulled 
off my boots and struck madly at the door, but the 
non-conducting stuff with which it was also lined 
gave back no resixmse. What could that thumping 
noise mean? Was it my head throbbing? I could 
now hear a regular beating sound somewhere, each 
moment becoming more and more distinct, and a 
cold rushing blast of air seemed to be sweeping 
along the sides of the chamber. It came in regular 
shooting gusU. and chilled me to the bone I They 
were re/Hgerating me ! 1 knew the stroke of the 

engine too well to lie mistaken. I had often seen 
the bright wheel spinning round, and the jdston- 
rods working like the arms of a giant. 1 could 
Imagine, as 1 stood there in my terror, t'lat 1 could 
SCO the men with whom I hail so often chatted get¬ 
ting up steam on that big Imiler, then 1 tlioueht of 
them coming next morning and finding me frozen to 
death—wouldn’t they l>e sorry !-and Mr. Spriggs - 
here I broke drwn again. Wouldn’t Mr. Spriggs be 
vexed to find his letters had not been posted ! They 
had lx*come scattered, so I stooped and gathere<l 
them together in a little heap once more, for I 
seemed to be getting weary and drowsy. NIy head 
was so hot, my l»ooy cold, wet. and numb. I sat 
down in a corner, and remembereii no more. 


Tile Own Taper. 


Mr. Spriggs’s clerks, Mr. and Mrs. i^libs, Peters, 
and some of the enginemen, were all sitting round a 
big fire. I was lying on the hearthrug before ihe 
fire, wrapped in idankets. a d one of the men was 
pouring something In.t down my tliroat, while an¬ 
other would keep rui>bing me with his big, hard 
liands, which m ale me feel quite sore. Then when 
1 spoke al)out it tliey all laughed, and talked, and 
seemed pleased, and .shook hands with me. Mr. 
Spriggs came in with his shiny top-hat. and his head 
on one side, and sai4l I was a good boy. Finding 
everything very comfortable, 1 went to sleep again. 

It afterwards transpired that I had dropjied a 
couple of letters in the sale-room in iny flight, which 
one of the men had picked up as he was going away, 
and seeing Mr. St rig:i8’8 adilress on the leaf of the 
envehipes. he took them across to the office. Tliis 
led to a search being made, and my subseiiuent dis¬ 
covery. The men hu<l just begun to lower the 
temperature for the night when roy position became 
known. 

My mother’s opinion on the matter was oiiscure, 
but the next day eke put on her Sunday bonnet 
(which was of alarming proportions), and “inter¬ 
viewed” Mr. Spriggs. , , 

So my commercial career was “nipped in the 
bud,” and now, instead of driving a long pen, I drive 
a tramcar ; and, although it’s cold work sometimes, 
I never let myself get so near freezing-point as I was 
on the night X was refrigerated. 


piag Strai'gfjt. 

I F in cricket you’d win fame, 

An(i Tor scoring make a name, 
V'ou’ll discover it’s essential to play straight; 
And if this you should forget. 

On the pitch, or at the net, 

You will find your stumps ujiset 
As sure a.s fate. 

Duffers bend their knees and mow. 

Miss the ball, and out they go, 

And they know not ’twas because they’d 
not played straight; 

For their bat was very far 
From the perjiendicular, 

And in consequence they are 
Disconsolate. 

To hit hard you should contrive. 

If you block or if yon drive. 

But your hats should be quite straight in 
doing so: 

Or you’ll fail to stop tliem all. 

And a curly-well-pitcheil hall 
To your lot t« iday may fall. 

And out you go. 

And this maxim’s licst you’ll find. 
When, your school days left liehind. 
You’ve to take your place u^wn the field of 
life. 

Don’t forget the giand old rule 
That you practised when at school; 
Stand up strong, and firm, and cool, 
Aniid the stife. 

You’ll be called on to withstand 
Sneaking tiling and underhand ; 

And the l)e8t way you can do it is to play 
Just as straight as straight can be. 
Letting even.’ body see 
That tht*se won’t with you agree 
^ In any way. 

There, my lM>ys, my lecture’s o’er. 
You’ll have set me down a Isue 
I’ve no doubt, l)ecause you think 1 prose 
and prate ; 

P’raps I do, hut don’t rej^l 
Sound advice, when yon I tell 
Nothing pays you half so well 

As playing straight. 

SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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INQUIRKRS. — The back uumljers, etc., of the 
B. O. F. still in print, and obtainable from our 
office direct or through the l>ook8ellers, are as 
follows : From commencement of Vol. vin., all 
the nnmliers : from V’^ol. iv., all the parts; and 
from Vol. V i)Ound. 

Muooixs.—1. Yes: sawdust. 2. Dormice? Perhaps 
at a future date. 

A Lover of Birds.— You can buy cockatlels from 
Abrahams, 192, St. George s Street East, London. K.; 
or from Jamrach. in the same street: if, however, 
you prefer to buy from an :iinateur, you might put 
an advertisement in the “ B’«zaar ’ newspaper, 170, 
Strand, which would, doubth^ss, elicit some replies. 
The place you describe should do verj- well to 
lodge a ])air of these birds in, but you must pro¬ 
vide them with some hollow receptacle to lay their 
eggs in, as they build no neat, and the eggs W4>nltl 
roll about on a flat piece of wood, and, most 
iikely, get chilled and perish. 

W. A. WII.SON.—1. Yes, pigeons can fly by night. It 
is a fog that bothers them. 2. Wash pans lare- 
fully. 

E. C. McR.—For scurf: lime-water, four onnecs; 
glycerine and tincture of canthsriiles, of each ludf 
an ounce. Rub into scalp twice a day. 

Harrovian.--!. Spring time to breed all animals. 

2. “Nautiens in Scotland,” published by Mes-srs. 
Iliffe and Son, Coventry. 

NERRIP.-Dog manure, very strong. London gar¬ 
deners use it. 

No Name.— 1. Yes, stuff big moths. 2. Tiny bits of 
cotton wool, 3. Mites; hang camphor in case . 
but, before putting in the moths, go well over all 
the case with carbolic acid in water. 4. Try Rout- 
ledge; or Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, for book oa 

' moths. 

Violin.—Y es, the varnish is most important. Yoa 
can do nothing youraelf. Take it to a good man. 

F. K. N., Hammersmith, and Otherf.—l. Why d» 
you not rend DoiNOS? you then would not have to 
ask the food for guinea-pigs. All kinds of garden 
roots, apples, grass, dandelion, duckweed, etc. 
and bread-sop now and then. 

Delighted Reader - Buy your German pas'e of 
Mr. Soddy, seed luercliant, Walworth Road,. 
London. 

W’ATTY B.— No ; you may keep a few birds in your 
bedroom, but have them extra clean. 

O. S. WiLCocKS.— Take a small teaspoonful of Fel¬ 
lows’ Syrup twice a day in water, a cold bath every 
moruing, and plenty of exercise in the open air. 

T. Lamb. Poultry in’K lay wind eggs if they are- 
deprived of gravel, old lime, and a grass run. 

Abn. McCrkadie.—1. Spratt’s cakes. 2. Only a pho- 
tograpliic toy. >Vhat can you expect for the 
money ? 

Germany.— You roust not send live-stock by post. 

Rowland Davis.— Guinea-pigs: straw or hay for » 
bed. Yes, leave the buck with the doe. He 
attends to the young. 

Bird, Horns, and Others — Read otir back nuroliers 
on 'I’axidermy. Any bird-stuffer will give you- 
hints and sell you eyes. 

D. C. Smart.— Buy “Cricket," price two 8hininp,.iik 
our “ Boy’s Own Bookslielf” series. It contains a 
very full selection of cricket songs in addition to 
its other valuable matter. 

Essayist. —>Ve should say that the first battle foughh 
by the British army on the Continent was the 
Battle of Lyons In 197, when, under Clodiu 0 < 
Albinus they got thoroughly thrashed by Severus^ 
But perhaps you do not go so far back as th:U ? 
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CHAPTER XVI.—JUST BEFORE THE BURSTING OF THE STORM—THE 
STORY OF POOR ALLAN GRAY—THE MEETING OF THE MUTINEERS. 


I T would l)e a rare pleasure for an author to write a tale 
that from beginning to end was nothing but sunshine. 
But whoever did so would be giving no realistic and true 


“Th® fallow rolled from hit teat.' 
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picture of life. For grief and sorrow, 
shade and sunshine, are about equally 
mixed in this world ; and this is as 
true as regards the history of navies 
as of individuals. 

I know that my tales and books find 
their way into the hands of manv 
voung seafarers ; and of boys who will 
by-and-V>ye be afloat on the oceans blue, 
let such of those as read this chapter 
devoutly thank Heaven that, while both 
men and officers of our navy are still 
the same “hearts of oak” they were in 
the brave days of Hood and Nelson, 
tyranny finds no longer a berth on 
board, but has had, years and years 
ago, to walk the plank. 

Peniston, after his promotion, was 
gazetted to the Ma,flborough, but 
managed soon to effect an exchange 
into his old ship, the Blazer. 

McXab had ^so been promoted. The 
kindly old Irish surgeon had got a 
berth in a hospital at Malta, and the 
Scotchman reigned in his place, being 
now, of course, a ward-room officer.* 

Aft, the Blazer was still the same 
happy ship, but over the fore part of 
her a cloud had settled. 

And I am sorry to say that the cloud 
first arose in Dean’s mess, and though 
it was no bigger than a man’s hand, 
it grew and spread only too rapidly, 
alas ! 

The Blazer was not a flogging ship, but 
strict discipline had to be maintained 
on board, nevertheless, and her Cap¬ 
tain, though averse to the lash, some¬ 
times found it impossible to steer clear 
of it. 

in his own mess Philip Dean used to 
condemn the use of the c^t in no 
m e asu red tenn s. 

“It is brutal,” he would say, “brutal 
and cowardly—a remnant of the bar¬ 
baric past. Shoot a man, run him 
through with sword or cutlass, but do 
not tie him up and lash him in a way 
you would not lash a dog.” 

I fear Philip objected to a good many 
tilings that he had no right to talk 
aljout at all. With the best of inten¬ 
tions he was somewhat of a firebrand. 

The distribution of prize money— 
which, it must be confessed, was a very 
unfair one—was ever with Dean a sore 
point. 

“I hate to think of it,” he would 
often say. “ It riles me, makes me mad 
for the moment.” 

Surely, sailor never went on shore to 
see his lass more blithely, or with a 
heart more filled with innocent joy, 
than did Allan Gray one lovely spring 
morning in ’97. Nor did he ever look 
handsomer ; and he had leave for six 
days, a little bit of money in his pocket, 
more than enough, indeed, to buy his 
Peggy a handsome present, and pay 
his fare to Plymouth—where his Peggy 
lived—and back again. 

He entered one of the best shops he 
could see. 

“ A string of nice blue beads,” he said 
to the girl behind the counter. “ Must 
be of tlie brightest blue, just like your 
eyes, my pretty lass.” 

“What is the price of these little 
chaps like bits ot coral—though wffio 
ever saw blue coral ? Only a shilling ? 


* All siirtreonB are nowadays ward-room officers 
from the vo y 


Ha, ha! but they’re awfully cheap. 
Now, look ’ee here, lasswouldn’t five 
sets of these all alongside of each other, 
as it were, look charming round my 
Peggy’s throat ? ” 

‘^I’m sure they would,” said the girl; 
“though I have never seen your Peggy, 
you know.” 

“No more you have—I forgot; but if 
you’re good you shall one of these fine 
days. Yes, I’ll have the five lots, and 
chance it.” 

And away went Allan, singing. 

The shop-girl put past the rest of the 
gewgaws with a sigh. 

“What a happy lass,” she thought, 
“ his Peggy must be ! ” 

The day was very lovely, and so, out¬ 
side and in, the stage was crowded. 
There seldom w’as a very great deal of 
mirth on the coach ; but that day there 
was, for Allan was in the best of form, 
told stories and sun^ songs, and kept 
every one in such good-humour that 
the miles flew past as if they had been 
but furlongs. 

Plymouth at long last; and, late 
though it w'as, Allan must row across 
to Mount Edgeumbe, where, in a little 
fisherman’s cottage not far from the 
shore, yet half-buried in the woods, 
lived with her father the one being 
whom Allan loved better than any one 
else in all the wide world. 

I; was very quiet and still among the 
trees tlirough which the sailor took his 
w'ay ; a::d the moon w’as casting patches 
of light and shadow over his path, but 
the cottage is reached at last. And, 
look I is that not Peggy yonder at the 
gate ! It Os’, and she rushes to meet 
him ; and the kindly-visaged, though 
seaied-faced old father comes to the 
tloor presently and welcomes Allan in. 

How swiftly tlie six days fled away ! 
How innocently Iiappy and gay w^ere 
Hiis sailor and his lass ; and before they 
l)ai’ted Allan and she—his Peggy— 
wer-e, with the father’s consent, be¬ 
trothed. 

They must be married in summer, 
Allan said, wdien the trees were green, 
and the flowers all springing, and the 
birds all singing, and nature every¬ 
where as happy and gay as they should 

“And,” added, Allan Gray. “I am 
going to have a whole six weeks’ leave, 
all in a lump, Peggy. Won’t it be de- 
Hghtful?” 

“ Yes,” sighed Peggy. “ But, oh, 
Allan ! how long the winter will seem ! 
And—and—” 

“ And w\’:at, my lass ? ” 

“ There is a cloud at my heart; some¬ 
thing hangs over us, I know. Last 
night our Spanish cock crew twice at 
the dark midnight hour, and I had such 
dreams.” 

Here poor Pejggy burst into a fit of 
sobbing that quite alarmed Alinn. But 
he managed to cheer her up, and before 
they parted she was as bright and 
happy again as the summer’s day is 
long. 

So Allan returned to his ship, being 
on board early on the Saturday after¬ 
noon. 

He was as gay and merry as mavis in 
spring-time that evening. He wii.s the 
life of the mess ; he sang songs, told 
yarns, cracked jokes, and kept all nands 
laughing. 


He was even kindly in talk to his 
sworn enemies, the Transoms, and 
shared his grog with them freely, 
though he never touched it himself. 

“ Here’s to your merry wedding,” said 
Tim Transom, with an ugly leer, just 
as Allan had finrsiied a blithsome song 
with a rattling chorus. 

“ The same to you, Tim, old bo’,” re- 
repiied Allan, “ and many o’ them.” 

“ Bless you,” said Tim, turning round 
and addressing one of his messmates 
in a low- voice, but one that was really 
meant for Allan’s ears. “Bless you, 
Bill, I knowed Peg long afore he did. 
I wish him luck of her; but if he 
knowed her as well as me and my mate 
does, lie’d steer clear o’ that craft.” 

Dark lightning seemed to flash from 
Allan’s eye. 

“ Liar and scoundrel ! ” he shouted. 
“ Stand out here like a man, and defend 
yourself.” 

But Tim Transom had no such in¬ 
tention. 

“Liar and coward, then,” cried Allan, 
who now seemed in a frenzy of nige. 
He struck Peggy’s calumniator in tne 
jaw, and the fellow rolled from his seat. 
His head came in contact with the iron 
stanchion, and there he lay in a pool of 
blood. 

What a change now from the joy and 
merriment oi a few minutes ago ! 

Allan stood meekly by, side by side 
with the master-at-arrns, and as pale a 
the wounded wretch whom McNab was 
bending over; and his messmates looked 
silently and sorrowfully on. 

“ Cheer up, mate,” whispered Dean to 
liim, “the blackguard isn’t dead.” 

All the livelong night Allan walked 
backwards and forwards in his ceU, 
never once lying down, while in through 
the scuttle shone the rays of the moon ; 
that moonlight which had helped to 
make him happy but the night befor^ 
seemed now but to mock him in his 
misery. 

“How is Transom, Dr. McNab 1” said 
Spencer, next morning at breakfast. 

“ He’ll be all right in a few weeks,” 
was the reply, ‘ though I had a few ar¬ 
teries to cut and tie.” 

“ Confound the fellow ! ” cried the 
lieutenant. “ I pity Allan—in my 
heart I do—one of our l>est men too. 
If he had but reported Tran^m I’d 
have flogged him. But now—” 

No one spoke any more on the sub¬ 
ject. All knew what the dreadful now 
meant. 

Allan Gray was kept a prisoner 
until Transon was out of danger and 
nearly well. 

Then came the dread ordeal of a 
court-martial. How very pale and sad 
poor Allan looked now, as he stood 
before the president of that solemn 
conclave. His month’s confinement 
and anxiety of mind had worn the fine 
fellow to a shadow of his former self. 

“ Have vou anything to say % ” asked 
the president, a stranger Captain, by 
the way, a stern disciplinarian of the 
old school. “ Anything to say for 
yourself, or anything to ask the wit¬ 
nesses, or yonder wounded man?” 

Allan meekly bowed his head. 

“Nothing,” he murmured. 

But Spencer spoke up. “ There were 
extenuating circumstances, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent—” 
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“ Stay, Lieutenant Spencer,” inter¬ 
rupted the presiding officer. “Stay, 
sir, the service will not under any cir¬ 
cumstances permit a man to take the 
law into his own liands, and attempt to 
murder a messmate. Tlie prisoner him¬ 
self, sir, in this case shows his good 
sense by remaining mute.” 

Spencer bit his lip, but dared not 
repj^, though thus ruciely rebuffed. 

Wny Allan ( 7 ray should have been 
tried and condemned for attempted 
murder is more than 1 can say, but such 
is the fact. Perhaps a slight clue to the 
affair might be found in some words 
we hnd in the report of the President’s 
■speech. Brief!v, they are such as these: 

vVe have to do our duty ; in this case 
we see it clearly. The service needs an 
example; the mess to which this man 
belonged is little more than a luAhid 
of mutiny. May the fate of the un- 
nappy prisoner tend to clieck it.” 

Had the pri.soner anything to say 
now that the sentence oi‘ death should 
not be— 

“Sentence of death?” cried Allan. 
No terror aV)out this brave seaman ; 
not even a shadow of paleness in his 
countenance. He stood as erect as a 
king before this court. 

“ Sentence of death! ” he cried. 
“Thank you. President ; thank you, 
gentlemen all. Oh, believe me, it was 
not defith I feared ; it wan t/ie hish. To 
die is but the fate of all men ; but to be 
condemned to a life of ignominy, scar¬ 
red, disfigured, unable any more to look 
a man in the face. Oh ! that I could 
not have borne.” 

He paused for a minute and the tears 
filled his eyes. “I wixs to have been 
married. That man yonder, that 
crouching coward, btdied my lass, and I 
struck him to the deck. I acknowledge 
the justice of the sentence, and—wel¬ 
come—death.” 

The con.u was dismissed, but not 
before Spencer, still burning with anger 
at tlie rebuff he had met with, seized 
Allan’s hand and shook it; then, with 
one liaughty glance towards the head 
of the table, resumed his seat. 

Allan was led below, and a sentry set 
on his cage, or den, which was awav 
forward on the orlop deck, and througli 
the bars of which a condemned man’s 
every action could be seen by night or 


From this gloomy, barred prison the 
scene now changes to a long, low room 
or cellar in a house on the outskirts of 
Gosport. The house stood back from 
the road, and was partly sheltered in 
front by trees, though the road itself 
was so weU frequented that the appear¬ 
ance on it of an extra bluejacket or 
two could at no time excite much sus¬ 
picion. 

One evening early in April, Dean, 
being then on leave, left the ditches 
and ramparts behind, and, arriving at 
the gate of the aforesaid house, an alto¬ 
gether dilapidated-looking building, he 
gave one quick glance up and down the 
road, then entered. 

Two sharp taps, then a pause of a 
second, then a louder one, and the door 
turned silently on its hinges. 

“ You are 1 ” said a sentry. 

“ Ju.stice.” 

“Pass on, Justice.” 


Tlie room was lighted' by candles 
stuck in wooden sconces, ana at each 
side of a long table sat many men, both 
sailors and marines. They did not look 
like evil men by any means. Each 
countenance was as easy and open as 
one could wish to see it. And yet, the 
truth must be told, every man there 
was not only a conspirator, but a leader 
of conspirators. 

Dean took the chair at the head of 
the table, quietly, and without the 
slightest hesitation. 

“ Men,” he said, “ one of our number 
is missing ; there is an empty chair.” 

“It is Jim Transom,” said a low 
voice. 

“ The Transoms are traitors.” 

“ One traitor,” said Dean, “ is safe in 
hospital, too cowed at present to think 
of mischief ; the other I have seen to.” 

“Dead?” 

This question came from several lips. 

“ No, men, not dead, but a prisoner in 
the smugglers’ cave. Hal Arkwright 
will .see to him till all is pa.st.” 

“ I'd cast his dirty body over the 
rocks to feed the crabs I ’ hissed a 
marine. 

“ It is already ruled,” said Dean, 
“ that we conimit no deed to disgrace 
us as seamen and as men. We shaU not 
command the death of the traitor Tran¬ 
som uide.ss he escapes. But I have 
news. The Admiralty have received 
intelligence of our manoeuvres and in¬ 
tentions. Yes, Transom was the villain. 
It w'as on his return journey I arrested 
and secured him.” 

Hisses and groans went round the 
table, and more than one clenched fist 
struck the deal. 

“ Secondly, poor Allan Gray is to die 
at sea on the 18th.” 

“ At sea ? ” 

“ Ay, men, ay, at sea, for the fleet will 
be ordered ott’ before then.” 

There was a murmur of astonishment 
now, and several men began to talk in 
low tones to each other. 

“Listen, men,” said Dean, quietly. 
“I have tried fairly and squarely to 
lead and conduct my brancn of this 
business in the only way which can gain 
us justice. I am thought lenient, and 
there be friends around me who would 
counsel murder—murder of officers and 
men in high estate. I will have no 
blood spilt if it can be avoided. You 
have elected me president; am I to be 
obeyed, or shall I now vacate the 
chair?” 

The conspirators sprang to their feet 
even as one man, and with arms ex¬ 
tended and eyes uplifted. 

“We sware to obey you 1” was the 
solemn chorus. 

“ It is well,” said Dean. “ Now, men, 
the time for action has nearly come. 
Our good old Admiral, Black Dick— 
bless him !—has gone from among us. 
We loved and obeyed the man, we 
looked upon him as a father. Because 
he was our Admiral, we have home and 
suffered much. Our pay is inadequate 
to support us—ay, and pittance though 
it be, aggravating, tlnevi.sh stoppages 
of all kinds are scored against it. Those 
among us who are married must go to 
sea and leave our dear families to 
starve. The very prize-money we trust 
a little to, and fight so hard and bravely 
for, is denied us ; our food is uneatable, 




the men impressed from the merchant 
service turn from it with loathing and 
disgust, until compelled by the pangs 
of hunger to devour it to save thSr 
lives. 

“ In a word, rnen, our ships’ stewards 
cheat UE all times, our pursers plun¬ 
der us, a.v.l our officers treat us as if we 
were dogs. If we do but look dis¬ 
pleased we are lashed ; if we speak but 
an angry word we are hanged. Yes, 
and even the British public—the nation 
at large, of which >ve and we alone are 
the sheet-anchor—are callous of our 
welfare, and ungrateful for all we are 
doing and have done. 

“ To make matters worse, our war¬ 
worn Admiral—now in but poor health, 
and whom we may never see again— 
seems to have turned his back on his 
children, and will not listen to our 
petitions. 

“The time, then, I say, is come for 
action. How it will end I know not, 
but—be ready.” 

“Ay, ay, sir. We are ready.” 

Dean ceased speaking, and resumed 
his seat. 

He sat with his f^e bur in his 
hands for fully ten minutes. 

When he looked up he was alone. 

One by one, or in twos and threes at 
most—to avoid suspicion—the sworn 
conspirators had melted away. 

Then Dean rose slowly from his seat. 
He extinguished the candles, one by 
one, till he came to tlie last. This he 
took in his hand and went out into the 
cold passiige, carefully shutting and 
locking the door behind him. 

He went quietly up two flights of 
stairs, and knocked at a door. 

It was opened almost immediately by 
a cheerful-looking, though aged man. 

“ Come in. sir,’ he said : “ your meet¬ 
ing is over 1 ” 

“ Hush ! Arnold, hush ! The very 
doors have ears.” 

“Sometimes, sir, there are ears at 
keyholes, but there isn’t a soul in the 
house tvnight but myself. Behold the 
cheerful fire and the steaming kettle; 
why, the very clock on the mantelpiece 
is ticking you a welcome, Mr. Robert.” 

“ Hush, good Arnold ; not that name 
now. The day may come. Heigho!” 

“You are tired, sir.” 

“ I am sad ; I am sorrowful. My poor 
friend Allan lies waiting for death. 
Even Black Dick’s efforts for a pardon 
maybe unavailing. Then he dies.” 

“ Let us hope for the best, and—” 

“ Hist! Some one opens the gate. 
It is he. It is ray brother. Bless him, 
I’d know Jack’s voice anywhere.” 

Jack was singing aloud as he came 
carelessly rattling up the stairs, and 
flung open the door. The comoined 
light of a pair of candles and a roaring 
fire of wood fell on the face and well- 
knit figure of a young man of sol¬ 
dierly bearing, arrayed in a loose mili¬ 
tary cloak. 

'I'he brothers advanced and shook 
hands with much warmth of affection. 

“It is like your good, honest, open 
heart, Jack, to come to me. All my 
brothers, ay, and sisters, have turned 
away from the poor prodigal son, all 
but you, Jack.” 

“ Well, sit you down, lad,” said the 
young oiliccr, smiling. “Arnold, old 
man, move those timber-toes of yours. 
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Bustle about and make us a brew, and | head-quarters that the navy is almost “ Pray, pray say nothing to me. Now 
bring yourself a tumbler. Any tobacco, i in a state of revolt. I trust, lad, there let us dismiss that subject and talk of 
Robert?” I will be no rope dangling over your dear old times. That’s the style, Arnold. 

“ How I love to hear you talk. Ay, head.” I Now, the kettle, and bring yourself ta 

Jack, a bit of real navy, too ” “Never fear, brother; never fear. , an anchor.” 

“ By the way, Robert, they do say at | But I must tell you nothing.” i (To be continued.) 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 


OR, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE 
By Charles Deslys. 



ITTLE did 
the Morgana that now stood before 
Eftlam and his wife and child resemble 
the fierce Druidess, the cruel and 
liaughty sovereign we have hitherto 
known under that name. She looked 
but a poor suffering woman, with a face 
of livid palenes^ marked with the deep 
furrows of grief. All her fantastic 
attire had disappeared, and she wore 
only her robe of mourning, which fell 
round her in heavy pleats and folds. 

With slow, hesitating step she ad¬ 
vanced, hardly lifting her eyes; her 
hands shook and her bosom heaved. 

It was evident that one of those deci¬ 
sive hours had been reached in which the 
most resolute hesitate ; that the con¬ 
fession hanging on her lips was her last 
effort against fate. The hope or despair 
of her life was about to be accomplished. 

Sinking on to the first seat she came to, 
she hid her head in her hands as though 
to collect her thoughts. Surprised and 
affected bv this unexpect^ scene, 
Efflam and Clothilda remained silent, 
and did not move. 

But not so the child. He recognised 
his daily visitor, and, before any one 
noticed him, ran to her side and pulled 
at her robe. 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed Morgana, taking 
him on her knees, and fondling him 
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close, “you give me the courage that 
failed me. Now I will speak. 1 will 
speak to you ! ^ 

^id, seating him on her lap, she 
raised her voice, and in a tone and with 
a look of great kindness she began, 

“ Clothilda, Efflam, you are this boy’s 
mother and father Judge not too 
harshly those whose union was cursed; 
and who would not, ^rhaps, have 
learnt to hate if they had not suffered 
so much. For thus it was with me. I 
was only thrice this child’s age when I 
knew all the bitterness of tears. My 
tribe had been destroyed. My relatives 
had all disappeared, except my grand¬ 
father, an old man, who had reached 
the limit of life, and was the holiest and 
the last of the Druids. We took refuge in 
the woods, where for ten years I h^ to 
find him in food, and suffer with him 
cold and hunger. But there I began to 
learn the secrets of a religion that 
ignorance persecutes in vain, of a reli¬ 
gion that may perhaps again rise from 
its ruins.” 

“Woman,” interrupted the count, 
“ do not blaspheme. There is but one 
God, and He is our God ! ” 

Morgana appeared painfully affected 
by this reply, and it was with bitter 
resignation that she resumed. 

“ Let us not argue about our beliefs; 
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I let me continue. I had grown in soR- 
tude, having no other shelter than a wild 
beast’s den, and like a young savage 
seeking my food in the forest. One day, 
when we were out in search of food, a 
troop of horsemen surrounded us. Their 
chief was no other than the destroyer 
of my tribe, the enemy of my family— 
I^ng Morvan ! My grandfather threw 
himself at his feet, confessed who we 
were, and implored the conqueror’s 
mercy. Morvan looked at me ; I was. 
already beautiful. ‘ Shame on me,’ he 
said, ‘ if I do not spare the blood of the 
Druids ! The Supreme God seems to 
have put a divine ray in the glorious 
dark eyes of that young girl. She must 
be educated in the sacred rites, and be¬ 
come the Breton Velleda.’ And so 
saying he ordered my grandfather and 
me to be taken to the College of the 
Druidesses on the Island of Sein. A 
few days later the door of this gloomy 
dwelling, beaten eternally by the raging 
ocean, closed on me. I had never 
known the joys of childhood , those of 
youth were also to be cut out of my 
life. Oh ! it is only after a long and 
painful initiation, a terrible and severe 
apprenticeship, that one can penetrate 
the secrets or science, and rise to the 
formidable height where sits Tarann, 
the Spirit of Thunder; and those whom 
he favours dearly purchase their power 
I By work and watching I became one of 
the few Sisters of the Mistletoe on the 
Oak. My hand could raise or calm the 
I tempest. I received the golden sickle , 

I and, to do me the greatest of honours, 
i in the wicker statue on the liilJ of 
i Kamac there were burnt a hundi'ed 
human victims.” 

Efflam and Clothilda did not attempt 
to hide the horror with which this 
avowal inspired them. 

Morgana noticed it, and, as if in ex 
cuse, continued: 

“ The sacrifice brought me misfortune. 
King Morvan wished to see me, and, ad 
miring me, he made me his queen. Alas ! 
the love of kings lasts not for long! 
My husband’s love soon died away, and 
I gre .v jealous. Oh what days of tor¬ 
ture, what nights without sleep ! And 
I had nothing to keep near me, not 
even a child ! Not content with in¬ 
creasing the number of my rivals, Mor¬ 
van one night said to me, ‘Another 
woman has borne me a son, and here he 
is ; I wish you to look upon him as 
yours ! ’ The child still lives ! You see 
that Morgana knows how to forgive,, 
and deserves to be forgiven ! ” 

Efflam and Clothilda regarded her in 
silence. 

Morgana continued, 
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“ Then for a time all that came to me 
was to see my future enemy growing at 
my side, and cherish in my bosom this 
serpent with a man’s head, this No¬ 


animals the lioness is noted for the 
strength of her maternal love ; and it 
was as a lioness that I loved my 
daughter.” 


given me back my husband’s love, the 
Emperor Lodwig invaded unliappy 
Brittany. In one day—a day for ever 
accursed !—the flames devoured the 



Between a bodiless head and an empty cradle.” 


menoe ! But Heaven had other sorrows 
in store for me. I had prayed con¬ 
tinually to my gods and been con¬ 
stant in my sacrifices, and I was heard, 
and became a mother; but, alas! 
the mother of a daughter ! I clung 
fiercely to my last hope. ‘The law 
of man can be put aside; this child 
shall be queen ! ’ I said to myself, and 
I loved her. They say that among the 


I Till now Morgana had held Clo- 
1 thilda’s child on her knee ; but, 
friglitened, perhaps, at the vehemence 
of her last words, he slipped down and 
ran to his mother. 

But such w’^as the emotion of the 
Druidess that she did not notice he had 
gone. 

“Six months,” she continued, “after 
my daughter’s unexpected birth had 


last refuge of the conquered king, who 
fell living into his enemy’s power. On 
the morrow I stood between a bodiless 
head and an empty cradle ! Now, 
Count Eftlam, do you understand why 
Morgana seeks revenge ? ” 

It was in no tone of anger that she 
asked this, but with sobs and tears. 

Then, as no voice interrupted her — 
for each respected her great sorrow - 
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she seemed to fall into a sort of melan¬ 
choly ecstasy. 

“ Through all the troubles and fevers 
of my fatal task,” she murmured, “I 
kept deep in my sorrowing soul one 
little comer, as it were, for joy. Con¬ 
stantly before my eyes there was a 
vision of the future. I dreamt! ” 

“ And the dream ? ” asked the count. 

“ My daughter was not dead; she 
had been saved from the fire by a 
young chief of the victorious army; she 
had been taken to his castle and 
brought up, and I said to myself, ‘ Pa¬ 
tience, Morgana, patience ! ^ Do you 
not read in the stars that she is beauti¬ 
ful, and that he will love her?’ What 
else could I do but wait ? Why should 
I carry away my child into a whirlpool 
of peril ? Years went on; my prediction 
was fulfilled ; my hope was not a false 
one; and now my dream is realised— 
here, before my eyes .... Clothilda, I 
am your mother ! ” 

“My mother? You—my mother?” 
exclaimed Clothilda, appalled. 

“ No! It is impossible ! ” said Efflam. 

“ Remember, she was found eighteen 
years ago! ” replied thfe Druidess, 
with terrible assurance. “Remember 
the general opinion that she was the 
daii^ter of one of the chiefs killed 
in tne battle—a chief whom I knew 
well. She is the daughter of King 
Morvan ! What I say I can prove. 
She has on her arm a tattooed mark 
you have never been able to under¬ 
stand i It is a sickle surmounted by a 
crown, the emblem of Morvan, and my 
emblem. Morvan hiipself put it on the 
child’s arm soon after she was born, as 
fourteen years before, on my wedding- 
day, he nad put it on my left arm. 
Would you see that the two signs are 
alike ? Look ! ” 

And, throwing back her sleeve, she 
showed 'on her naked arm the crowned 
sickle of the Druidess. 

“ That is true ! ” the count was forced 
to acknowledge. 

Morgana turned in triumph, but 
anxious, towards her daughter. 

“ Clothilda ! ” she exclaimed, and the 
word seemed to come from her very 
heart. “ Clothilda ! Do you not re¬ 
member the woman veiled in black who 
often in the days of your childhood 
came from behind the thicket in the 
park at Glay and clasped you in her 
arms, and then suddenly slipped away? 
Need I tell you of the mysterious 
shadow that everywhere followed your 
footsteps ? Clothilda ! My Clothilda ! 
Can you not read in my eyes, now full 
of t^rs, in my voice that trembles, 
in the thrill in your own heart, that I 
am indeed your mother?” 

And Morgana rose and staggered 
towards her, holding out to her her 
eager arms. 

Clothilda fell on her bosom, calling 
her by the sweet name she longed for. 
But it was not without a shudder, with¬ 
out a murmur of, “ Romarik ! Ro- 
mardc ! ” 

For between her and her mother rose 
the phantom that haunted her dreams ; 
the phantom of the faithful defender 
whose eyes Morgana had torn away. 

The unhappy mother overliearcf the 
words of protest, and stepped back in 
consternation. 

“It was a nef'<‘<^;uy crime,” she said, 


hoarsely. “ He would have found you 
and taken you away. And that I would 
not allow! You punish me for the 
crime. Be it so ! I will wait till you 
understand me and love me. For you 
will love me. Yes, love me—in time. 
Am I not used to waiting and sufiering ? 
Was I made for happiness ? No ! Am¬ 
bition is my onl^ lot—ambition ! That 
is all that remains to me ! ” 

Count Efflam availed himself of her 
last words, and, as if entering the lists 
in turn, said to her, 

“ Morgana, your secret is now known 
to me ; but I know not your plans. 
What are they ? ” 

“ Have you not guessed them already ? 
My love for your son. The words that 
escaped me as I embraced him, did you 
not understand them ? ” 

“ You promised me a frank and com¬ 
plete revelation. Explain yourself 
clearly.” 

“ Well! If I consented to separate 
myself from my daughter, it was be¬ 
cause the voices of the future spoke to 
me. And this is what they said : ‘ It 
will not be the blood of a rival, of a 
stranger, that will reign in Brittany, it 
will be your own blood, the child bom 
of Clothilda ! ” 

“That child?” 

“Yes, your son. Did I not say to 
him, ‘ Child, you will be a king ! ’ The 
future will fulfil the word; the stars 
affirm it! Did I not say so to yourseU, 
‘Yes, Count Efflam, Morgana offers you 
a crown ’ ? ” 

“Offers me?” 

“ Yes, you, the bravest of the brave, 
the invincible paladin who alone will 
be powerful enough to set aside the old 
Armorican law, who alone can conquer 
this Nomenoe, who alone can raise the 
glorious banner of King Morvan. The 
oracle of the sacred oak has taught me 
so a hundred times, and thuc oi^acle is 
never wrong. Shall I proclaim you to¬ 
day, as the nusband of nw daughter, as 
my heir by adoption? Will you have 
your son sole sovereign of Brittany 
after you ? Say ! Is it your will ? ” 

The count thought for an instant. 
His decision was taken at once, but.on 
his answer he knew would depend the 
freedom of his wife and child, their 
reunion, and the happiness of all, and 
he did not yet dare to make the sacri¬ 
fice. 


“ Morgana ! ” he said ; “ you forget 
my two companions.” 

“ They will join you,” said she, 
quickly, “ and some rich appanage, 
Nantes or Rennes, will reward them. 
We will make them all-powerful among 
the children of Hesus ! 

“Deny our God?” exclaimed the 
count. 

“ Wait! ” said Morgana, knitting her 
brows, and speaking as if ashamed of 
what she said. “Such is my love for 
this child, for his mother, such is my 
desire to see the realisation of the 
dream of my life, that I consent to 
your keeping to your Christian religion. 
I will do more. I will announce to my 
people that the time has come to imi¬ 
tate the other Gauls and renounce their 
gods. I alone, although I am thus 
betraying them, will remain faithful. 
You see, count, I offer you the chance 
of conquering a people and a religion.” 

Efflam replied. 


“ You. are clever, Morgana ; and your 
savage diplomacy might tempt another 
than me. But 1 am one of those who 
do not bargain with duty, nor prove 
traitor either to earth or Heaven. It 
is said in our Divine law, ‘Render to 
God the thiims that are God’s ; ’ and also 
‘ Render to Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s.’ The Caesar of our nation was 
Karl yesterday; it is Lodwig to-day. 
Karl took care of me, adopted me as his 
son, raised me to the highest rank 
among his peers. On the b^ of death 
he chose me for one of the executors of 
the sacred task he left behind him. To 
that task I will remain faithful ; that 
duty I will accomplish to the last drop 
of my blood—the last breath of my life. 
Do not ask me to desert my work, to 
betray my sovereign, to turn my arms 
against the country of my adoption ! ” 

“Your country of adoption,” inter¬ 
rupted Morgana, “ is that in which you 
spent your childhood—in which you 
became a man—in which you loved. It 
is Brittany ! ” 

“ Brittany belongs to the descendants 
of Karl the Great.^ 

“ 1^ the right of conquest you mean? 
Ah, Count Efflam—Count Efflam, you 
who pretend to be so just, dare you t-ell 
me that every nation was not made to 
be free ; that the right of the strongest 
is always right?” 

“Morgana,” he replied, “it is not 
to you I would speak, but to your 
daughter.” 

And, turning towards the mother of 
Ms child, he said, with tender solemnity 
in his voice, 

“Clothilda, ycu have heard what has 
been proposed to me in your name ; to 
this cnila a king’s crown ; to his father 
the abandoning of the noble cause he 
has hitherto served, the cowardlv apos¬ 
tasy, the dishonour. What do you 
tMnk ? ” 

Clothilda came closer to him, and 
leant proudly on his shoulder. 

“ Think of your honour first. Let our 
boy remain poor and obscure—let our 
separation bo eternal—but do your 
duty!” 

“ Clothilda ! My daughter,” said the 
Druides^ eager to gain her ends bv 
threats, if not by supplications, “think 
of niy resentment—nu’ tears ! ” 

“ Enough I ” said Efflam, embracing 
his wife. “ We refuse 1 I refuse ! ” 

“I do not take that for your last 
word,” said Morgana, hesitating be¬ 
tween the two feelings that struggled 
in her heart. “ You will think it over; 
you will not force me to become your 
enemy, to rend an impassable chasm 
between her and you.” 

Efflam and Clothilda both started. 

Morgana smiled. 

“You both understand ? Count Efflam, 
you will come back with me. Clothilda, 
ypu must remain with your mother 1 
feut spare me the trouble of keeping 
you here by force. Tell me that you do 
not hate me, that you forgive me, that 
you do not want to leave me. Think of 
the little time I have had to call you my 
daughter.” 

And, as if to invite her to her embrace. 
Morgana held out her arms. 

In Clothilda’s look there was not so 
much the signs of a struggle as of a 
sorrowful hesitation, a compassionate, 
generous regret. 
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Advancing towards Morgana, she 
allowed herself to be embraced. Then, 
gently disengaging herself from the 
passionate caress she had received, 

“ Mother,” she said, “ I have no longer 
the right to judge you or to hate you. I 


She allowed herself to be embraced.' 


am sorry I am not yet able to tell you I 
love you ; but I shall love you—if you 
will give up your ambitious designs, 
and be kind to me, and come with us 
and live under the law.” 

“ Never ! ” said the Druidess, fiercely 
“Never! Morgana was made to give 
orders, not to receive them. Morgana 
is not one to follow' others, but to be 
followed.” 

A look of keen sorrow clouded the 
suppliant face of Clothilda. She re¬ 
mained for a minute silent; then she 
went to a marble table and took from 
it a voluminous parchment, which she 
turned over till she found the leaf she 
sought, and this she pointed out to 
Morgana. 

“You have allowed me to remain a 
Christian,” said she. “ Here is the Divine 
law’ which regulates the conduct of 
Christian women. Read, mother, read ! ” 
The book w'as the Bible, and the 
Druidess had herself brought it there, 
and she read : 

“ ‘ The wife shall leave her father and 
mother, and follow her husband.’ ” 
(’lothilda returned to Efflam. 

“ Mother,” she asked, “ can we go ? ” 
For a few’ moments Morgana hid her 


face in her hands; then, in a voice 
broken and almost conquered, she said, 
“ Leave me at least the child ! I only 
ask you for him to bring him up as 1 
will, to make him a king ! ” 

“ My son 1 ” exclaimed Clothilda, 
snatching up the boy, who smiled at 
her. “ Separate me from my son 1 
Never ! Oh, Morgana ! if you really 
had a mother’s heart vou would know 
that a mother w'ould cling to her child, 
even if she had to forsake everything 
j else.” 

! “ Morgana,” said the count, “ that 

I answer from your daughter is your 
' condemnation. It is not aftection that 
I speaks in you, but ambition, always 
ambition ! ” 

“ Well, be it so ! ” said she, rising sud¬ 
denly to her full height and assuming 
her true character. “ Be it so ! You 
can go I But your w'ife and son belong 
to me—by right of conquest! You 
yourself found out where they are, and 
I v.ill keep them to answ’er for your 
obedience in the future! They are 
I mine ! Go, 1 say to you, go 1 I will 
keep them I ” 

“And if I take them from you?” 
asked the count “ If I take away now 
the two treasures that came to me from 
Heaven, w’hich you took by ti'eachery, 
which you stole from me ? ” 

Already Morgana had blown a silver 
whistle that .:":u from her belt. 
Through the door, opened by the dw'arf 
Cormoran, a number of her fierce fol¬ 
lowers leapt into the chamber, sword in 
hand. 

“ Try 1 ” said Morgana, superbly. 

“Dare you assassinate me?” asked 
Efflam, before whom Clothilda had 
I throw'n herself. “ Do you attempt to 
hold me prisoner ? I have your word !” 


“And I have yours,” said the Druidess, 

I ironically ; “ the word of a knight, of a 
' paladin, which w’ithout these worthy 
I guardians you would have broken ! I 
will keep mine better. They will take 
I vou back as I brought you here, w’ith a 
bandage over your eyes. They will 
, give you back your arms; you can find 
vour companions, and other allies per- 
I haps, and we can enter on open ''trife, 

I I to keep my prisoners, you to rescue 
them. Such was our agreement, and I 
can only repeat—Try I 

“ Yes, I will try. I will fight, and I 
I will win 1 You Imow what Karl’s god¬ 
son can do 1 ” 

I “ Madman 1 ” said Morgana. “ The 
i struggle can only convince you of my 
, power and your impotence—to bring 
you conquered, submissive, and suj)- 
pliant to my feet. That is why I let 
you go from here; that is why I do not 
despair of the future I have dreamt: 
that my gods have assured me, ana 
that, in spite of you and yours, will be 
realised.” 

! Hardly had the words left her lips 
than the sound of a trumpet was heard 
I without, and Cormoran appeared. 

In a moment Morgana saw what had 
happened. At her orders the count 
was seized, his eyes were bandaged, and 
he was hurried away down the corridor. 

In a few minutes he found himself 
alone outside the cave. He tore the 
bandage from his eyes, and, before he 
had taken a dozen steps, beheld his 
friends, who received him with shouts 
of my. 

But at the same moment Nomenoe 
pointed out on the sea a boat running 
lull sail before the w’ind, and in its stem 
stood Morgana 1 

(To be continued.) 
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“The pale-face is here to answer 
questions, not to ask them,” was the 
calm reply. “He was caught like a 
thief and a robber within the precincts 
of the Sacred City, and he must die ! ” 

“ Die I ” cried Bob, half springing 
from his couch. “ And why ? ” 

“The pale-face has yet a chance of 
life.” said the Indian. “ In an hour he 
will be placed ujwn the Stone of Horror, 
and if he can drive from it in succession 
three of the antagonists allotted to him, 
his life will be spared ; but if he cannot, 
he will be sacrificed as an offering to the 
White Prince.” 

The Indian made a sign, and imme¬ 
diately two of the guard removed Bob^s 
fetters, whilst another, leaving the 
room, returned with a dish of savouiy 
meat and a basketful of tor-tUlae (a 
kind of maize bannock). 

“ In an hour the pale-face will be con¬ 
ducted to the Stone of Horror, and then 
let him do his best! ” and his guard 
withdrew. 

Hunger acted as good sauce, and after 
a time Bob finished what had been 
placed before him. 

By-and-bye the guard again entered 
his prison, accompamied by two vener¬ 
able men, whom Bob took for priests. 
In spite of his resistance, they stripj^ 
him to the w'aist, coverea his body with 
perfumed oil, and then, placing him in 
the centre of the guard, led him away 
by a narrow, winding passage from the 
cell that he had occupied. 

After a long tramp a door was sud¬ 
denly thrown open, and Bob found him¬ 
self in what appeared to be a large 
amphitheatre. 

Upon the seats, which rose tier upon 
tier, was a gaily-dressed throng, who 
saluted his appearance with loud plau¬ 
dits, and as tney raised their hands Bob 
could see their rings and armlets glisten 
in the sun. In the centre of the arena 
was a huge slab of lava, about twelve 
feet in length, raised upon blocks of the 
same material, some three feet from the 
ground. At about three feet from one 
end a ring of jgold was firmly let into 
the surface. The guard hurried Bob 
towards this slab, ^aced him upon it, 
and immediately fastened his ankle by 
a leather rope some two feet in length 
to the ring. They then withdrew, and 
fresh plaudits burst from the audience. 

The two priests then approached and 
delivered a long harangue, of which 
Bob could not comprehend one syllable; 
and then, placing in his hands a heavy 
war-club, the head of which was studded 
with sharp blades of obsidian, withdrew 
right and left with many strange gesti¬ 
culations. 

The Indian who had visited Bob in 
the dungeon now approached, and 
briefly informed him of the terms of the 
coming combat. 

“ You will be attacked by one adver¬ 
sary at a time,” said he, “armed like 
yourself. If you succeed in driving 
him off the stone the victory is yours, 
and you will have to cope with a fresh 
antagonist; but should he prostrate 
you, he is the victor, and you will at 
once be taken and sacrificed to the 
White Prince.” 

“ But 1 have never done any one here 
any harm,” urged Bob. 

“ Such is your weapon, and such are 
rules,” said the Indian, senten¬ 


tiously. “ Behold your first adver¬ 
sary.” 

And almost as he spoke an Indian 
made for the stone, brandishing in his 
hand a similar weapK)n to that with 
which Bob had been supplied. 

The boy sprang forward, and, forget¬ 
ful of the thong which confined his 
ankle, fell at once upon his face, thereby 
escaping a right-to-left blow from bis 
antagonist’s club. 

Before the Indian could recover his 
balance. Bob was once more upon his 
feet, and a fierce struggle ensued. Ac¬ 
customed as the Indian was to the use 
of the weapon, Bob’s agility almost 
counterbalanced that advantage; and, 
had it not been for the rcye that ham¬ 
pered his movements, the Indian would 
not have stood upon the platform long. 

After a little cautious play. Boos 
adversary made a forward rush ; the 
boy avoided it^ and in another moment 
had brought his own club down. For a 
moment the Indian strove to recover 
his balance, but failed; and, with a 
heavy thud, rolled off the platform. 

A wild shout of applause arose from 
the assembled multitude. 

Hardly giving Bob time to take 
breath, another Indian leapt upon the 
platform. He was a shorter but perhaps 
more muscular man than the last, and 
made the club play round his head like 
a reed. The conflict was too unequal 
to last. A blow upon the side of his 
head prostrated Boo, and as he essayed 
to rise the heavy foot of his adversary 
crushed him down, until the war club, 
with its sharp blades of obsidian, was 
brandished above his head. 


CHAPTER xxn.—A SHOT IN TIME. 

All the weary morning Arthur had 
been lying almost exhausted upon his 
luxurious couch, and had been longing 
for the appearance of his sister Lily, 
who, moved by prudential reasons, had 
debarred herself from the pleasure of 
seeing her brother. 

In spite of all his questions as to the 
unwonted noises, and the tramp of the 
populace, his guard invariably returned 
evasive replies. At last, in despair, he 
asked for the Fair-haired Priestess of 
the Temple, and to his surprise his 
sister was at once ushered into his pre¬ 
sence. 

“ Can you tell me, Lily,” ho asked, 
“ what is all this disturbance, and why 
I am kept a prisoner here, or how the 
whole population seem to oe so full of 
mirth?” 

“ Easily,” she replied. “ In honour of 
your arrival they are about to sacrifice 
a poor victim upon the Stone of Horror, 
and I believe that they caught an in¬ 
truder yesterday, who is to be the one.” 

“ How can you talk like that, Lily ? ” 
asked her brother. “ It seems so hard¬ 
hearted.” 

“ I have seen so much of it,” answered 
she, sadly. “After all, it is only a 
chance : and perhaps it is not a white 
man, after all, but a Shotonomi or a 
wandering Apache.” 

“ But what are they doing ? ” asked 
her brother; “ for you must have seen 
a lot of this during the time that you 
have been with them.” 

“ They have bound him to the Stone 
of Horror,” answered the girl; “ and 


if he cannot overcome three of their 
warriors he will be sacrificed to the sun, 
and to your honour.” 

“ The heathens !” muttered Arthur, in 
indignation. “And can you tell me, 
Lily, who they have caught now ?—to be 
sure I do not want any man, black, red, 
or white, to be sacrificed for me.” 

“ I will find out,” answered Lily; and 
after a few more w’ords she glidea noise¬ 
lessly from the room. 

The excitement and worry of the past 
few hours had nearly taken away all 
Arthur’s energy, and he had almost 
relapsed into a state of lethargy, when 
his sister Lily came flying bact with 
the startling news, 

“It is, I oelieve, our brother. Oh 1 
can we not save him ? ” 

“ Bob 1 ” cried Arthur ; “ how has he 
come here 1 And what am I to do to 
save him ? ” 

“ He has followed you, and been cap¬ 
tured by the guards,” cried the girl; 
“ and he is now bound upon the Stone 
of Horror.” 

“ And what is that ? ” cried the boy ; 
“for though I heard the name men¬ 
tioned repeatedly during my journey 
hither, I nave not the shghtest idea of 
what it means.” 

“It is simply this,” answered Lily, 
breathlessly. ‘^He is fastened by a 
short cord to a ring in the stone, and 
has to contend with three of the bravest 
warriors of the city ; if he defeats them 
he is free—that is to say—to choose hm 
own death ; if he is defeated he is 
sacrificed to the sun.” 

“ And do you mean to tell me,” ex¬ 
claimed Arthur, springing up, “that 
Bob is there, ana I am not of the least 
assistance to him ? No, no ! let me do 
something, Lily, or my heart will break. 
What can I do ? ” 

“ Let us hasten to the stone ; I can 
take you there by p. short route, and 
perhaps your presence may enable you 
to save him.” 

“Yes, yes, come quickly,” said Arthur. 
“Stay, though. Where is my rifle? 
Ah, there it is, and my other things.” 
And, snatching up his weapons, he fol¬ 
lowed his sister from the room. 

Lily led him through the templ^ 
with all its barbaric ornaments, ana 
through many dark and devious pas¬ 
sages, until at last they emerged into 
a street which appeared to be quite 
deserted. 

“ Hark ! ” said Lily, raising her hand, 
as a loud cheer burst upon their eara 
“ They are at fheir cruel work; I know 
too well the meaning of that shout.” 

“ Hasten, oh, hasten! ” cried Arthur, 
“ or we shall be too late.” 

“ In another moment,” replied his 
sister, “ we shall be there.” 

It was as she had said, for as they 
emerged from the street the whole 
scene burst upon their view—the gaily- 
dressed spectators, the white slab 
spotted with blood, the upraised dub, 
and their brother lying prostrate at the 
feet of his conqueror. Arthur did not 
pause for an instant. Like an arrow 
from a bow, he sprang forward, br;st 
through the ranks of the astonished 
spectators, and in another moment was 
bestriding the body of his brother, 
whilst the Indian, dropping his club, 
recoiled before the revolver which was 
pointed full in his face. 
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A loud shout rose from the multitude. ! 

“ The White Prince! the White ' 
Prince! ” 

Lily had followed her brother, and, 
stooping down, raised Bob’s head and 
wip^ the blood from his face. 

“Men of the Sacred City,” cried 
Arthur, raising his voice to its highest 
pitch, “is this the way in winch you , 
treat the brother of your Prince ? Do 
you not know that in striking him you , 
strike me ? Release him, ana bear nim 
at once to my room 1 ” i 
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There was a moment of hesitation, for 
it was a bold stroke of the lad’s. Then 
the white-headed chief and his guard 
advance, and, severing the thong that i 
bound Bob to the stone, raised him in i 
their arms. 

But a frantic figure rushed forward. 
It was the priest Otan Hari. 

“ The pale-face belongs to the sun ! ” 1 
yelled he, with wild gesticulations. 

“ The sacrifice must be accomplished ! | 
The ^ale-face was vanquished, and must I 


“ Stand back ! ” cried Arthur, laying 
a hand upon the breast of the frantic 
man, “ and respect your Prince ! ” 

But with a tierce shout Otan Hari 
rushed past him, and his knife gleamed 
in the sun as he raised it above Bob’s 
breast. Immediately was heard the 
sharp crack of a revolver. The knife 
dropped to the ground, and the arm 
that had held it fell powerless. 

Then at Arthur’s commands they bore 
Bob back to the palace. 

{To be continued.) 


A SMUGGLING ADVENTURE. 


“l^ow, then. Jack Spratt, what are 
i 1 you doing up there % ” 

“ Hsh ! cave, you ass ! ” 

This reply was whis^red with con¬ 
siderable emphasis, ana its immediate 
efiect was to make old Hercules* squat 
down on his haunches like an over¬ 
grown frog. He had come round a 
comer to a portion of the playground 
where for some time past builders had 
been busy with bricks and mortar. 
The new wing, destined to be studies 
for the senior boys, was in course of 
erection, and it was only natural that 
we should take a lively mterest in the 
operations. 

It was good sport to climb up the 
perpendicular scaffold-poles, and then 
circle the horizontal ones ; it was plea¬ 
sant to get into the bucket used for 
raising materials to the upper storey, 
while some willing hand hauled you up 
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by the rope which passed round a small 
wheel above ; and when you got to the 
top it was exciting to pucli and struggle 
till the basket began to rock like a 


* See “ Boy’s Own Paper," voL vi., page 7, et eeq. 


By the Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a., f.g.s., 

Author of ** Cacus and Hercules,’* etc., etc., etc. 
CHAPTER I. 

pendulum ; and then, when the oscilla¬ 
tion was sufficient, to clutch hold of the 
frame of a window or the angle of a 
wall, and so gain a standing-place. All 
this was sport enough, but it had to be 
indulged m cautiously, for in one quar¬ 


ter such recreations were by no means 
regarded with approval. 

The Doctor did not much mind our 
extemporising ^mnastic feats upon the 
scaffold-poles. He liked us to be active, 
and said it was good practice to clknb 
the long pole in the gymnasium. Neither 
did the workmen offer any objection. 
They were friendly disposed, and we 
used to cultivate their favour by bits of 
cake, or apples and oranges—not to say 
an occasional pot of jam when some 
hamper of unusual dimensions had ar¬ 
rived. We used to call them by their 
nicknames. One, I remember, was 
known as “Yorkshire Pudding,” and 
another as “Gooseberry Jam,” and a 
third as “ Irish Stew.” 

It was Miss Porchester, whose 


motherly regard for our necks and 
limbs made her tremble whenever she 
happened to see any of us suspended in 
mid-air, and “ risking our precious 
lives,” as she was pleased to term it. 
That good lady would sometimes 


emerge from a doorway in the house 
communicating with the upper storey 
of the new wing. She would gird up 
the folds of her dress and pick her way 
along the temporary platform, and 
venture as far as possible among the 
skeleton walls; ana, if haply she espied 
any boy engaged in the exercises which 
caused her alarm, she would call upon 
him to desist—as anxious for our safety 
as an old hen who sees her brood of 
ducklings take their first paddle in the 
pond. 

On this particular occasion Jack 
Spratt was comfortably seated in the 
basket, his head and shoulders protrud¬ 
ing on one side, and his legs banging 
over from the knee downwards on the 
other. He had the rope in his hands, 
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and, being a youth of aetive habits, he 
was hauling himself up into the aerial 
regions. 

Just as Hercules came round the 
jorner Jack had caught sight of Miss 
Por chester, treading the plank cause¬ 
way above; and he was meditating 
rapidly what course to pursue in pros¬ 
pect or the near approach of the enemy, 
Tlierefore, lie was by no means pleased 
at hearing himself accosted in a loud 
voice, which would certainly draw 
more attention to his person than he 
desired. Hence his ungracious reply. 

Miss Porchester came on, and in less 
than ten seconds she would be in full 
\dew of Spratt. But he was equal to 
the emergency, for he slackened the 
rope, ana before our lady - superior 
caught sight of him, his descent was 
accomplished, and he had alighted with 
a solia flump on firm ground. Then, 
turning over on his hands and feet, 
with the basket on his back, like the 
carapace of a tortoise, he executed some 
nipid movements on all fours, much to 
the amusement of the workmen. 

Hercules wanted to speak to Spratt 
on a matter of importance, so without 
much ceremony he soon put an end to 
these frolics. He caught hold of the 
basket and pushed it over, so that 
Spratt was laid upon his side, and 
crawled out without more ado. 

Miss Porchestei* seemed to be satisfied 
that danger was averted, for she did 
not appear as the two boys sauntered 
ofl' with occasional glances upwards. 

“ I say. Jack,” .said Hercules, taking 
him by the arm, “ I actually asked the 
Doctor yesterday if he would mind 
my training Cacus to ride on. It was 
rather cheeky, but he did not seem to 
mind : in fact he was rather jolly about 
it.” 

“ Well, did he say you might ? ” 

“ He said he would ^^^^k to Miss 
Porchester about it. Tliat was the 
worst part of it. She’s sure to thiilk I 
shall be kicked off and break my neck. 
But I wrote home first, and they don’t 
mind. The governor says it does bojrs 
good to be kicked off and break their 
necks—it hardens them—so perhaps 
she will let me try.” 

Miss Porchester was certainlf^ reluct¬ 
ant to give her consent; but w'hen the let¬ 
ter was produced, and her brother said 
there was not any serious risk, she finally 
consented to the proposal, on condition 


that she and the Doctor should witness 
the first performance, and if she con¬ 
sidered that the proceedings w^ere likely 
to be dangerous, they should be dis¬ 
continued at once and for ever. Cacus 
was to be bridled, and Dr. Porchester 
was to be close at hand to render assist¬ 
ance if required. 

Two days after this conference, dur¬ 
ing the first lesson after breakfast, 
Hercules was .sent for out of school. 
He found the Doctor and Miss Por- 
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I Chester w’^aiting to attend him to the 
paddock. Miss Porchester stood out¬ 
side the railings, w’hile the Doctor and 
the boy entered the enclosure. 

The result was satisfactory. For some 
unexplained reason Hercules had an 
influence over the great donkey which 
no one else could claim. The animal 
was generally pronounced to be vicious 
and vindictive. Probably that opinion 
was a libel on his true character, and 
I accounted for by the fact that those 
I who had dealings w'ith him often teased 
and bullied him. 

On this occasion Cacus proved as 
I tractable as even Miss Porchester could 
I w'ish. Far from resenting the prospect 
of servitude, the great donkey trotted 
■ up to Hercules ana rubbed his head on 
I his shoulder. Then followed a little 
I coaxing, and the ass found the halter 
! round his neck and the boy on his back ; 


' and then, as if conscious of the honour 
I conferred on him in being pei niitted to 
support the person of his friend, Cacus 
moved ofl‘ wuth stately paces, and 
walked and trotted round the field as 
if he had been accustomed to such 
exerci.se from the cradle. 

Miss Porchester’s expression of alarm 
gradually gave plaoe to one of com¬ 
parative assurance. The Doctor said, 
“ Bravo, my boy, you certainly imder- 
stand the animal. I hoi^e it is not 
because he recognises in you one of hia 
own kith and kin under disguise. J upiter 
himself once took the fonn of a bull. 
The Weaver in the Midsummer Night’s 
I Dream w’ore a donkey’s head. Can it 
be that the transformation has ever 
been reversed ? I will not make in¬ 
vidious insiniiation.s, but sometimes in 
class, you know—well, never mind. You 
had better get back to your lessons.” 

ifercules dismounted and set free his 
steed, rew arding him w ith a large carrot 
w'hich he had pocketed beforehand. 

After this there was no objection to 
the course of training. Every day, when 
i fine, Hercules found opportunity to 
j exercise the donkey, who never showed 
any tendency to vice or obstimxcy under 
discipline. Sometimes the halter was 
1 discarded, for a tuft of mane was found 
to answ^er the purpo.se ; w hile a stroke 
1 of the hand on the right or left side of 
I the neck sufiiced for steering his course, 
and a gentle application of the heels 
I was enough to accelerate the speed 
when desired. Verily the poet wiis 
right when he said that by gentleness 
even fierce buiis arc made submissive to 
the yoke, and he might have said the 
same of donkeys. 

Now^ befor e Cacus could be considered 
to have completed his education, it was 
necessary to instruct him in the art of 
jumping. This proved also to be merely 
a matter of patience and practice. At 
first a branch of a tree was the obstacle; 
then a fairly respectable hedge was ex¬ 
temporised ; until at length Hercules 
felt confident of being able to follow 
tlie harriers on the back of his steed. 

Dr. Porchester was wondrous pleased 
at the success of his ass-trainer, and 
promised Hercules that some day, when 
, the hounds met in the neighbourhood, 
he should join the glad throng. But 
the promise was never destined to be 
fulfilled. 

{To be continued.) 
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B arnworth was right. In less than 
five minutes Munger appeared, half- 
dressed, and decidedly uneasy in his 
manner. 

“ What do you w^ant me for ? ” he de¬ 
manded, with an attempt at bluster 
“ What do you mean by not coming 
w'hen we sent for you , when you 


chapter XXIX.—(continued.) 

• know perfectly well what you are 
wanted for ? ” 

I “ What am I wanted for ? ” asked 
I Munger, glancing nervously round. 

“ You know well enough, Munger.” 

“ How do I know, till you tell me I ” 
snarled the boy. 

“ If he doesn’t know,” said Barnworth 


to Ainger, significantly, “ we must do as 
we proposed. I’ll go and get my papers 
and be ready for you in a minute.” 

This meaningless speech had r. re¬ 
markable effect on Munger. He stared 
first at one prefect, then at the other; 
and when Barnworth rose as if to leave 
the room, he said— 
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“ Wait—don’t do that. What is it you 
want to ask 1 ” 

“You know that as well as we do. 
Are you going to say what you know, 
or not 1 ” 

“ I don’t know how you got to know 
anything about it,” began Munger; “ it’s 
a plot against me, and-—” 

“ We don’t want all that,” said Ainger, 
sternly. “What we want to know is, 
did you do it yourself, and if not who 
else was in it.” 

“Of course I couldn’t do it myself. 
You couldn’t, strong as you are.” 

“ You helped, then 1 ” 

“ I had nothing to do with the—the 
scragging,” said Munger. “I—Oh, I 
say Ainger, you aren’t going to get me ex¬ 
pel led, surely ? Do let us off this time.” 

“ Fm not the head master, you’ll have 
to ask him that. Your only chance is 
to make a clean breast of it at once. 
What was it you did 1 ” 

“ I only opened the door of the boot- 
box, and helped drag him in. I had 
nothing to do with the scragging. 
Bransconibe did all that himself, and 
Chpstone hung to his legs.” 

It needed all the self control of the 
three prefects to refrain from an ex¬ 
clamation of astonishment at this 
wonderful disclosure. 

“Are you telling the truth?” de¬ 
manded Ainger. 

“ I am—I swear it—I never even knew 
what th^ meant to do till an hour 
before. It was Clipstone’s idea, and I— 
owed him money for betting, and he 
had a puli on me, and made me do it. 
But I swear I never touched Bickers 
except to help pull him in.” 

“ Isow, one question more. Was there 
anyone else in it, but just you three?” 

“ Nobody, as sure as I stand here.” 

“Very well, you can go now. We 
shall have to tell the Doctor of course, 
and there’s no kno>ving what he will 
do. But it’s been your best chance to 
make a clean breast of it while you had 
the opportunity.” 

The wretched Munger d^arted to his 
bed, but not to sleep. He could not 
conceive how Railsford first, and then 
these three prefects, should have dis¬ 
covered his deeply hidden secret. Not 
a word about it had escaped his own 
lips. Branscorabe was away, and Clip- 
stone scarcely any one in Railsfonfs 
house ever saw. But the secret was out, 
and what kept Munger awake that 
mght was neitner shame nor remorse, 
but fear lest he should be expelled, or 
perhaps worse, arrested ! 

The three prefects sat late, talking 
over their wonderful discovery. “It^ 
good as far as it goes,” said Bamworth. 
“ But it doesn’t clear up the question 
how Railsford got to hear of it, and 
what his motive has been in shielding 
the criminals. It can’t have been on 
Hunger’s accoimt, for the two have been 
at war all the term ; and I don’t suppose 
since the affair he has exchanged two 
words with either Branacombe or Clip- 
stone.” 

“ Don’t you think,” said the captain, 
“ that now we do know all about it, we 
might go and ask him ? ” 

It was a brilliant suggestion, and 
they went. 

But Railsford was in bed and asleep ; 
nnd his visitors, important as was their 
business, had not the hardihood to 


arouse him, and were reluctantly obliged 
to postpone their explanation till the 
morning. 

Even then they seemed destined to 
be thwarted; for Railsford had gone 
for a bathe in the river, and only re¬ 
turned in time for call-over ; when of 
course there was no opportunity for a 
private conference. 

But as soon as breakfast was over 
they determined to catch him in his 
room and put an end to their suspense 
there and then. 

Alas ! not five minutes before they 
arrived, Railsford had gone out, this 
time, as Cooke informed them, to the 
Doctor’s. 

It seemed a fatality, and who w^as to 
say w^hether his next move might be to 
quit Grandcourt without even giving 
them a chance ? 

“ The only thing to do is to go and 
catch him at the Doctor’s,” said Ainger \ 
“ we’ve a right to go—at least I have— 
to report Munger.” 

“ All serene,” said Bamworth, “ better 
for you to go alone. It would only put 
Pony’s back up if we all went.” 

For once in his life Ainger felt that 
there were some dignities connected 
with the captaincy of a house ; and for 
once in his life he would have liked to 
transfer those dignities to any shoulders 
but his own. 

But he put a bold face on it, and 
marched across to the Doctor’s. 

“ Perhaps I shall only make it worse 
for Railsford,” said he to himself. “ Pony 
will think it precious rum of us to have 
let two terms go by without finding the 
secret out, and then, when it suits us to 
find it, getting hold of it in half-an-hour. 
So it is, precious rum ! And if Railsford 
has known the names all along and kept 
them quiet, it’s not likely to make things 
better for him that we have discovered 
them on our own account. Anyhow, 
I’m bound to report a thing like tnis at 
once, and it’s barely j^ssible it may 
turn something up for Railsford.” 

As he crossed the quadrangle a cab 
drove in, and set down a t^l, elderly 

entleman, who, after looking about 

im, advanced towards the prefect and 
said:— 

“Can you direct me to the head 
master’s house ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said Ainger, “I’m going 
there myseli. It’s this way.” 

It wasn’t often strangers made so 
early a call at Grandcourt. 

“A fine old building, this,” said the 
gentleman; “ how many houses are 
there?” 

“ Eight,” said Ainger. 

“And whose dqyou belong to 1 ” 

“ Railsford’s, Tnat’s his, behind us.” 

“ And which is Mr. Bickers’s ? ” 

“This must be the father of one 
of Bickers’s fellows,” thought Ainger. 
“ That one next to ours,” he replied. 

The gentleman looked up at the house 
in an interested way, and then relapsed 
into silence and w alked gravely with 
his guide to the Doctor's. 

The Doctor’s waiting-room was not 
infrequently tenanted by more than 
one caller on business at that hour of 
the morning. For between nine and 
ten he was at home to masters and pre¬ 
fects and ill-conducted boys; and not a 
few of the latter knew by painful ex¬ 
perience that a good deal of serious 


business was often crowded into that 
short space of time. 

This morning, however, there was 
only one occupant when Ainger and the 
gentleman w^ere ushered in. That occu¬ 
pant was Railsford. 

“ Why, Ainger,” said the master, 
scarcely noticing the stranger, “ I dia 
not expect you here. What are you 
come for ? ” 

“ To report a boy.” 

“ Which one, and for what ? Is it a 
bad case ? ” 

“ It’s Munger, sir, for being one of the 
party who assaulted Bickers last term.” 

Railsford started. And it was an odd 
thing that the gentleman, although his 
back w’^as turned, did so too. 

“ How did you discover that ? ” said 
the master. 

Ainger briefly explained, and the 
gentleman, evidently disturbed in his 
mind, walked to the window. 

When the conference between the 
other two had ended the latter turned 
abruptly and said, 

“ Excuse me, but I accWentally over¬ 
heard you just now mention a matter in 
which I am very much interested. In 
fact it is about it that I am here to see 
Dr. Ponsford at present.” 

At that moment the Doctor entered 
the room. The other two naturally 
gave way to the visitor, who accord¬ 
ingly advanced and greeted the head 
master. 

“Allow me to introduce myself. Dr. 
Ponsford; I dare say you do not re¬ 
member me. My name is BranscombA 
You know, of course, the painful busi¬ 
ness on which I have come.” 

“ I hope, Mr. Branscombe, your son is 
no worse. We should be sorry to lose him. 
We looked upon him as a promising boy.” 

The gentleman looked hard at tne 
Doctor. 

“You surely say this to spare my 
feelings, Dr. Ponsford. Of course I un¬ 
derstand my son can never return 
here.” 

“ Is that so ? I am truly sorry.” 

“ You would be the last to wish him 
to return to a school in which his name 
has been so disgraced.” 

It was the Doctor’s turn to look asto¬ 
nished. 

“ Disgraced ? Branscombe was always 
one of our model boys.” 

“ Until last term,’’ said the father. 

“I don’t understand you,” said the 
Doctor. 

“ Surely, Dr. Ponsford, you know by 
this time my son’s offence. I do not 
attempt to excuse it. He voluntarily 
took tne only right step to take in his 
position by confessing.” 

“ Pardon me,” said the Doctor, “ but 
I still do not understand. What con¬ 
fession do you refer to ? ” 

“ Has not Mr. Bickers communicated 
the contents of my son’s letter to him, 
written two days ago. He must have 
received it yesterday morning. In it 
my boy confessed that he, assisted by 
two others, had been the author of the 
outrage on Mr. Bickers last term. He 
is deeply repentant, and vdshes by this 
confession to put right all the mischief 
which has resulted from his act. But 
surely Mr. Bickers has shown you the 
letter.” 

“He has neither shown me it, nor 
mentioned it.” 
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“Is it possible? My boy was so 
anxious and restless about the affair 
that I promised him to come down and 
see you ; fully expecting that long be¬ 
fore now you would have been made 
acquainted with everything. Would 
it trouble you to send for Mr. Bickers?” 

“ Certainly,” said the Doctor. Then, 
turning to Ainger and Railsford, he 
said, “Would you two come again later 
on ? and on your way, Ainger, will you 
ask Mr. Bickers to come here ? ” 

“ Excuse me. Doctor,” said Mr. Brans- 
combe, “but I should much prefer if 
these two gentlemen remain. I believe 
in fact, that—although I do not know 
them—they have come to see you on 
this same business that I have.” 

“ Perhaps, Railsford—” began the 
Doctor, when his visitor broke in, 

“ Railsford ! Is this Railsford ? Why, 
to be sure, now I look at you. How 
ungrateful you must have thought me ; 
but you slipped away so suddenly that 
day when Mrs. Branscombe and I ar¬ 
rived that in our excitement and 
anxiety we scarely had time to look at 
you ; much less to thank you. Indeed, 
it was only lately my son told me how 
devotedly you had tended him ; and it 
breaks his heart now to think that 
you, of all persons, have suffered almost 
more than anyboay by what he did. 
Surely, sir, Mr. Bickers showed you his 
letter ? ” 

“ No, I have not seen or heard of it,” 
said Railsford. “ But I know what you 
say your son has now confessed; and 
have known it since the time of his 
illness. Dr. Ponsford, I am at liberty 
now to explain myself; may I do 
so?” 

“ Certainly,” said the Doctor, sternly. 

Railsford tnereupon gave an account 
of the boy’s sudden illness, and of the 
accidental manner in which he had 
learned, from the boy’s delirious talk, of 
Iiis own guilt and the guilt of his con¬ 
federates. 

“ I could not but regard a secret so 


acquired as sacred,” said he, “ and even 
though by keeping it I was actually 
shielding criminals, I should have been 
a greater traitor to betray them than to 
shield them.” 

“ May I say, sir,” put in Ainger at 
this point, “that the prefects in our 
house last night received a confession 
from Munger, which corresponds exactly 
with what Mr. Branscombe says ?” 

“ Except that I did not mention the 
names of the other two culprits,” said 
Mr. Branscombe. “My son did not 
even name them to me.” 

“ Munger was not so particular. He 
says Clipstone suggestea the affair, and 
assisted Branscombe to carry it out: 
while he himself held the light and 
helped drag Mr. Bickers into tlie boot- 
box. That was what I had come to re¬ 
port to you now, sir,” added he, to the 
head master. 

Dr. Ponsford looked half stunned 
with this cascade of revelations and 
explanations. Then he went up to 
Railsford and took liis hand. 

“ I am thankful indeed that all this 
has happened now—in time. A few 
hours more and it would have come too 
late to prevent a great injustice to you, 
Railsford. Ainger, go for Mr. Bickers, 
and come back with nim.” 

Mr. Bickers had a tolerable inkling 
of what awaited him, and when he 
found himself confronted with all the 
overwhelming evidence which was 
crowded that morning into the Doc¬ 
tor’s waiting-room, he hauled down his 
colours without even coming to close 
quarters. 

“Yes,” said he, sullenly, “I did keep 
back the letter. I considered it better 
for Grandcourt and every one that Mr. 
Railsford should go than that this old 
affair should be settled. After all, I 
was the person chiefly interested in it, 
and if I aidn’t choose to do what would 
vindicate myself, I had a right to do so. 
My opinion is that there will be no 
peace at Grandcourt while Mr. Rails¬ 


ford is here. If he is now to remain, I 
shall consider it my duty to resign.” 

“ I hope not, Mr. Bickers,” said Rails¬ 
ford. “ Now that this unhappy secret 
is cleared up, why shouldn’t we forget 
the past, and work together for the 
future ? I promise for myself and my 
house to do our best.” 

“ Thank you,” said Mr. Bickers, drily. 
“ The offer is a tempting one, but it is 
not good enough. Good morning.” 

Late that afternoon Mr. Bickers 
drove away in the cab which had come 
to take Mr. Railsford. 

It was an occasion for rejoicing to 
nobody — for everybody agreed with 
Railsford that it would have been pos¬ 
sible even yet to make a fresh start and 
work toother for the good of the 
school. But, as Mr. Bickers thought 
otherwise, no one complained of him for 
leaving. 

Another cab came on the following 
day for Clipstone, whose departure was 
witnessed with rather more regret, be¬ 
cause he was a good cricketer, and not 
quite as bad a fellow as he often tried 
to make out. His expulsion was a 
salutary warning to one or two w’ho 
had looked up to him as a model— 
amongst them to Munger, who, trans¬ 
ferred, with a heavy bad mark against 
his name, to Mr. Roe’s house, thought 
over his former ways, and tried, as well 
as a cad of his temper can do, to im¬ 
prove them in the future. 

Jason surely was making his fortune 
fast. For the very next day yet one 
more cab drove into the square, and, 
after a brief halt, drove away with Fel- 
gate. He left Grandcourt regretted by 
none, least of all by Arthur Herapath, 
who, with a beefsteak on his cheek 
and linseed poultice over his temple, 
whooped defiantly at the retreating 
cab from his dormitory window, and 
began to feel better and better as the 
rumble of the wheels gradually receded 
and finally lost itself in the distance. 

(To be continued,) 


A LESSOH IN LACROSSE. 

By E. T. Sachs, ffon. Sec. South of England Lacrccse Association^ President Middlesex Lacrosse Clubj etc. 


I N Figs. 11 and 12 we have two throws at 
gcMi, which attack players do do not use 
sufliciently. They are really very simple 
shots, but, simple as they are, it is astonish¬ 
ing how rarely they are properly executed. 
They are merely underhand sweeps jwwt 
the body, on either side, the ball being 
what is known at cnicket as a daisy-cutter. 
When the crosse is swept past tlie'left side 
of the body it is better to turn the left hand 
so that the knuckles are outwards. Tliis 
enables the crosse to be swept closer to the 
body, wherebv a better aim is obtained. 
The l»all should run tlie whole length of the 
t, so as to get on all the pace possible, 
a slight rise be mven to the ball it will 
be found to baffle the goal-keeper consider¬ 
ably. 

In making the underhand throw for dis¬ 
tance the player must remember that nearly 
everything depends niion the trajectory hb 
gives the ball. A ball which rises not more 
tlian ten feet cannot travel very far; but 
every boy knows this from stone-throwing, 


PART V. 

only boys (and men, too) are apt to think 
that a ball thrown from the crosse acts 
differently from a stone thrown from the 
hand ; but it does not. 

Pass smartly to your friends, but not too 
hard, and in such a way as to give an easy 
catch. Remember that every time the ball 
touches the ground its pace is retarded, 
besides the risk run of the ground being 
uneven and the ball diverted from its pro¬ 
per course—wdiereby time is lost—or having 
a spin put upon it which will render it 
difficult to hold. 

The reach of a player with a crosse is 
very great, so, in throwing ever an opp<i- 
iient's head, lie sure and throw’ high enough. | 
Nothing is more galling than to see a ball 
meant for a friend all by himself, and a 
goal almost certain if he gets it, fall into i 
the crosse of an opponent, who will, as 
likely as not, get a goal instead. 

When the ball is passed to you take the 
. greatest pains te catch and keep it, or you 
I may not be passed to again all that match. 


and perhaps be put off the team into the 
bar^in. Nothing is more destructive to 
good passing than oad catching. The passer 
says to himself, Catch me passing to that 
duffer again,” and he doesn’t. 

Unless you are quite loose, always pass 
to a man who is nearer to the goal than 
you are. Never pass to a man who is far¬ 
ther away, unless—(1) He can clearly get 
nearer than you are, at once; (2) can pass 
to some one who is in a good position w’nom 
you cannot reach ; or (3) can give it back 
to you after you have run into position. 

As at lacrosse there is no such thing as 
off-side, all sorts of passing is j>ossible. The 
only score that can be made is a goal, which 
iw gained by putting the Imll through the six- 
foot-square goal space, from the front, al¬ 
though the Imll may have l>een first passed 
through from behind it. The i>layers stand 
all down the field, from goal-keejier to goal¬ 
keeper, a defence man watching one o! the 
^posite attack as a cat watches a mouse. 
’DiebaU is fought for in the centre by the 



two “ centres,” whose object is to work the 
ball down the field, from crosse to crosse, 
and 80 through the opponent’s goal. Speed 
is a very great advantage, but of little use 
unless the player plays the strict “game,” 
which is the passing game. No matter how 
strong or sj^edy one’s opponents may be, 
they are to he beaten by quick and intelli¬ 
gent passing, each playeV backing the other 
one up. Some players, when they have 
jMussea the ball, think they have nothing 
more to do with it, and stop to admire the 
scenery, whereas they should be on the 
look-out for future events. The ball travels 
so quickly that it is in all parts of the field 
at once, apparently. Although the ball may 
fall thirty or forty yards away, the player 
should be on the alert, for he may, by the 
position he takes up, if not directly help 
^ side, at least embarrass the other, who 
will not allow him to go wandering about 
by himself. 

* It is no use whatever boys be^ning try¬ 
ing to play before they can catch and throw 
decently. They need not throw very far, so 
long as they throw with precision, and 
catdi with ditto. One bad man in a team 
spoils it, no matter how good the others are, 
for the ^11 alw'ays goes to one of the other 
side when it is intended for him. Let no 
boy eat his heart out because a dozen others 
can throw twenty yards farther than he 



Fig. II.—Underhand Shot (b). 


can. That is more often than not a ques¬ 
tion of a natural gift of strength. Long 
throws are all very well in their place, but 
they do not often win matches, the shorter 
accurate throw’s from one player to the 
other being what do the harm. 

The three men nearest the opponent’s 
goal (they are called the “ homes,” first, 
second, and third, first being nearest the 


Owq f^kper. 



goal) should practise throwing at goal. The 
most difficult shot for a goalkeeper to stop 
is one that rises suddenly from me grouna 
four feet in front. A “ long hop ” or a fuU 


out for occasional thunder-bolts, all of 
which have to be stopped. It is, of course, 
a good thing to have a ^od eye ; but I filled 
the position of “goal-keeper” for some 



Fig. 12.- Underhand Shot (A>. 


pitch every decent goal-keeper can stop nine 
times out of ten. The two players next 
nearest are called the “ attack fields,” and 
these and “ centre ” should also be able to 
take goals, as they often get in close. These 
three should be the fastest players in the 
twelve. The “defence fields’’want to be 
fairly fast, and should be very patient 
players, content to get in the way of the 
^posite “ attack fields” all the afternoon. 
'They often have a chance of passing the 
ball to ‘ ‘ centre, ” and to the “ attack tidds; ” 
but when there is the least difficulty about 
this the ball should be thrown high towards 
goal, so as to drop in amongst the “homes.” 

The three men in front of goal, whose 
duty it is to prevent the “homes” from 
getting a shot, are called “ point ” (in front 
of goal), “ cover-point,” and “ third man”— 
i. e., third man out from goal. These should 
be sturdy players, with a determination to 
get the ball away somehow’. In cases of 
difficulty they should first of all work the 
ball to the side, and there pick it up for 
throwing down-field. They must never, if 
possible, allow a “ home ” to get the ball on 
his crosse, and must always take care to 
keep on the goal side of the homes, for an 
opponent inside, writh the ball, has the goal 
at his mercy. 

The position of “goal-keeper” is, of 
course, a vital one, since every ball which 
gets past him scores. The attack may 
throw as hard as they like, so he has to look 


years in very important matches, and I am 
naturally decidedly short-siuhted. I would 
rather have a sharp-sighted man in goal; 
but the chief quality wanted fs nerve. 
There must be al»olutely no shadow of fear 
of the ball. Properly made balls do not 
hurt (that is, not seriously), as they “ give ” 
if thrown hard ; but, nevertheless, one whiz¬ 
zing at one’s head at a terrific pace is likely 
to prove disconcerting. “Goal-keeper” 
must play safe, never performing dexterous 
feats of catching, etc., unless he has much 
more time and room than I ever had in 


good matches. 

“ Point ” can be a very great help when 
“first home” leaves him to worry “goal¬ 
keeper for, if he puts himself in the proper 

E lace, “ ^al-keeper ” can pass the wdl to 
im, whilst, if “first home” is a good 

& , he could prevent “goal-keeper” 
jetting a throw down-field. 

Now is a splendid time to practise lacrosse. 
All that is wanted is an hour or so in the 
evening three times a w’eek. The Irishmen 
and Yorkshiremen show' their good sense in 
playing in the summer instead of the wrin- 
ter, when the ^ound is soft, the light bad, 
and only matdies can be played, oecause 
business prevents people who have left 
school or college from playing on any day 
but Saturday. Lacrosse is a fine-weather, 
and not a winter game. The first school 
that plays it in the summer will beat every 
other team in the field. 


6.—THE CONTINUOUS PROCESS. 

T his is the only satisfactory method by 
which an artist can etch direct from na¬ 
ture. ‘ ‘ The requisites are—a drawring-board 
of x>ear, cedar, or any light wood, eighteen 


PRACTICAL ETCHING. 

By Alfred Withers and Fred Miller. 
PART vn. 

inches long by fourteen inches wide, and 
an inch and a quarter thick. In its centre a 
shallow trough of the shape and size of the 
plate to be engraved, formed by removing 
the wood to the depth of an inch. Through 
the middle of the floor of this trough a 


small wooden waste-pipe, closed by a peg; 
outrigged from the sides of the board tw’o 
spring clips to hold an etching-needle and 
a camel’s-hair brush ; on the under-surface 
of the board holes to receive a tripxl sup¬ 
port to convert it into a table. A sketching- 
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fitool of sufficient height from the ground to 
enable the etcher to look well into the 
trough. 

“A piece of cedar wood sixteen inches 
long by two wide, shaT>ed like an ordinary 
paper-cutter, but flexible like a harle^iuin’s 
wand, to serve as a inahl stick/’ 

“A point formed of a faulty diamond, or 
a colourless sapphire, or a piece of chalce¬ 
dony or rock-crystal, or any piimitive . tone 
having a natural cleverage, or cutting edge, 
iirmly fixed in a pencil of elx)ny by a gold 
or platinum band.” 

And, in a waterproof bag, two bottles, 
one containing a solution of common etch¬ 
ing-ground, dissolved in chloroform or 
hiphly-rectified turpentine; the other the 
following mordant, ready prepared : Chlo¬ 
rate of potash, two parts; hydrochloric 
acid, ten parts; water, eighty-eight parts. 
This is known as the Diitc& mordant, of 
wliich a further account is given among the 
receipts. 

If the etcher prefers it, he may varnish 
his plate before he starts, but it is liable to 
ilainage, especially in hot weather. “ If he 
has not varnished his jdate before coming 
out, he will do so now by pouring first uf)on 
its back, and that having become hard, 
u]>on its face, a sufficient quantity of the 
chloroform-ground to coat it, inclining the 
plate to allow the superfluous fluid to run 
Lack into the bottle oy one of its angles, 
after the manner of photographers. By 
the evaporativ)n of the chloroform the 
ground soon hardens.” 

Mr. Haden supposes the etcher to be 
seated on tlie banks of some beautiful 
stream towards sunset. 

He is now ready. He has filled the 
kith with the mordant, and placed the pre- 
iiared plate face uppermost in it. Point in 
liand, and harlequin-wand laid obliquely 
across the trough a.s a rest, he will probably 
k-gin by con.sidering the scene before him. 
How is he to render it ? Which are the 
strong points in the composition ? Which, 
and where, and how to be expre.ssed, the 
great planes wliich lie between him and the 
extreme distance ? Which on each of tliese 
planes are the objects which he thinks 
essential to give force, grace, or lialance to 
the work ? Which the obtrusive ones which 
mar its effect, and which he will on no 
account allow a })lace in his picture? The 
diamond in his hand, which is to be the 
exponent of his best thoughts, and whose 
lustre he is not to sully by commonplace 
expression, how is he to use it ? The idea 
that he is going to express freehanded, in 
single, {lositive, and ineffaceable characters, 
not merely the lines which compo.se the 
scene before him, but the foresliortening of 
that row of barges in the middle distance, 
and the compound curves which their up¬ 
turned bulwarks present; that he ha.., not 
merely to express those tall, half-stripped 
poplars, but to incline them by ever so deli¬ 
cate a Ijend before the breath of the even¬ 
ing ; that he presses, always with the fine 
point in his hand, not merely to render that 
solemn-looking wood, but to clothe it with 
the gloom that tells of coming night, and 
to suggest the mysterious and hidden wind¬ 
ings of the silent river which he feels to be 
stealing through it, but the emergence of 
which only he actually sees, and can repre- 
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sent. Nay, he may even, if this be his first | 
essay in etching—cunning draughtsman j 
though he be—find himself putting up the i 
apimratus, which is so provokingly simj)le | 
I that it will do notliiug lor liim, and going 
home without venturing a stroke. (.>r it ' 
may be that, engrossed by wliat is beh)re I 
him, and unconscious of the difficulties of I 
bis task, and of tlie exact means by wbieh 
lie has overcome tliem. he may find, at tlie 
: end of his sitting, tlnit iie has transferred a 
something to his plate wliich is no uiiwortliy 
interpretation of liis two-hours’ dream. , 

I “His mode of procedure will have l>een 
I this. His point lightly iioised, and with i 
only just enough pressure to (lisplace the 
varnish, he will draw in with all the tnith of | 
which he is capable the principal objects in 
the foreground, or rather the principal parts 
of the principal objects, feeling that what 
he is now doing will turn out to be the j 
strongest parts of tlie picture. This done, ! 
he will put in the secondary markings, I 
articulating them well with the first, and I 
looking for their insertions and attachments 
as jealously as an anatomist would those ! 
of a muscle the action of which he desired | 
to understand. The strokes he did first 
are still biting, the hast, of course, iu a 
secondary degree, but to this he pays no 
attention ; and, as with the mordant he is 
now using, there is no'ebullition to frighten 
him, he soon loses the uncomfortable sensa¬ 
tions which arise from that phenomenon. 
Drawing on with the greatest deliljeration, 
he may now think it well to attack the 
more prominent objects in the middle-dis¬ 
tance, or to indicate by markings here and 
there the great lines which principally com¬ 
pose it. In any cose he will talve, in this 
early stage of his work, care to proceed , 
broadly, and to leave ample space every- ' 
where, not merely because the continued 
biting of each stroke is always tending to | 
brin^ it nearer its fellow, but because he ! 

I has in view some sul»sequent paintin;^, and | 
j wishes to leave clear room for it. This laid I 
! in, he will attack the plane in the next de- I 
gree of remoteness, treating it and its mem- 
l^.rs in the same way, and so on from plane 
to plane till he comes to the extreme dis¬ 
tance and to the sky. It may be that bv 
this time the sun of that day has well-nigfi 
set—that the trees in the foreground, whose 
every angle shot oft* an arrow of light when 
he began, now detach themselves in dark 
masses against the picture beyond them—or i 
j that the curtain of umht has fallen upon 
some sleepy hollow, the details of which 
were at first visible ; or that some consider¬ 
able part of the landsca]:)e on the far horizon, 
which was before in half-tone, has been 
changed by magical agency into a sea of 
light; or that the river, which was a silver 
thread in the low-lying land, is now no 
longer to he seeu there. Has our etcher 
then been working in vain ? By no means. 
He has up to this time Ijeen no more than 
the prudent, conscientious, painstaking 
selecting draughtsman. Now we are to see 
to what extent he is a poet and a painter. 

“His instrument, which was before a point, 
has now to become a brush, and with it he 
is to proceed to suppress, as it would seem, 
but m reality only to colour, and ‘ that 
still in the broadest way,’ not only the ob¬ 
jects which he took so much pains to define, 


but whole mountains and plains, the shining 
river in whose tender reflection he saw snen 
cunning imagery, he has now ruthlessly to 
cover it and all tlie wood that slopes down 
to it with a pall of velvet. Let him not 
hesitate, or he is lost. With somewhat 
more ra]>id, but yet with intelligent and 
more ])ainter-like work, let him deal as 
before, first with the foreground and so on- 
war<ls, frbni before backwards, till he 
reaches the horizon, and thence the zeoitk 
Mayl)e a slight streak of light is all that 
remains there. Let him leave it. It is the 
death of the day, the promise of a morrow. 
He has now finished. His plate has been 
all this time and is still in the hath ; J has 
not to take it home, and by biting 4 the 
next day, or a fortnight after, p^mt at 
second-hand the impression.s of that calm 
evening. It is already bitten, and that as 
it .Hlioiild be, in manner and in cadence 
with tlie thoughts that prompted it. That 
very night lie may have a jiroof; and let 
him rest assured that if that proof should 
convey te him but a frail image of the 
glories he has seen, it will sjieak eloquently 
to those who were not there to see them— 
months and years after—words of sweet re¬ 
membrance even to biiii.” 

7.—RECEIPTS. 

Dutch Mordant. 

Chlorate of jiotash . . 20 grammes. 
Hydrochloric acid . . 100 „ 

Water. 880 „ 

Total, 1,000 grammes = 1 litre. 

The way to make it is as follows :—First 
heat the water by putting the bottle con¬ 
taining it into a pan also containing water, 
and keep it on the fire till that in the pan 
boils. Now add the chlorate of jiotash, and 
see that every crystal of it is dissolved. 
Shake the bottle to help the solution. When 
no more crystals are to be seen you may 
add the hydrochloric acid. Make a good 
tpiantity of this mordant at once, so as to 
have a plentiful supply by you ; but re¬ 
member that freezing weakens it perma¬ 
nently. Not the common hydrochloric acid, 
but very pure and white, "which doe^ not 
smoke. 

Wax. 

White wax (very pure! . 50 grammes. 

Gum mastic (very pure) .30 „ 

Asphaltura.15 ,, 

Put a pan of water over a clear, slow lire, 
and in it a clean porcelain pot. Put the white 
wax in the pot and let it melt. Pound the 
^\lm mastic in a mortar till it is in very 
line powder, and add gradually to the wax, 
stirring with a clean glass rod. When 
thoroughly melted and mixed, pound the 
asphaltuin and add gradually^ stirring all 
the time, taking care there are no lumps. 
When perfectly stir a little longer; 

pour into cold water, and when hard break 
and keep in a stoppered bottle. ’ It should 
break clear and bright. 

White Wax. 

White wax is made in the same mr.uner 
with the following ingredients:— 


White wax.50 grammes. 

Gum mastic .... 30 „ 


For these receipts we are indebted to 
Mr. Hammerton, m his charming hook of 
“ Etching and Etchers.” 


THE HERO OF CORTJNHA. 


(See Coloured Plate presented with the Monthly Part.) 


** T AM trying all I can to make myself 
X good for something. I will do what¬ 
ever I am fit for, and papa and you please.” 
So wrote John Moore, aged eleven, to his 


mother, in 1773. It was an observation 
in accordance with the tenor of his life, 
and it gives the keynote of his career. At 
the time of his retreat Moore was the 


g^test of oar generals, for WeUiiigtoa% 
European triumphs were yet to oomik 
Briti^ soldiership had sunk much under a 
cloud after the death of Wolfe. A losig 










line of iocapables—of “ the cocked-hat on a 
TOle ” order of architecture, flescribed by 
varlyle—liad left our armies to command 
thems' !ves in a truly remarks ' manner ; 
and it wjis not till much trouble bad been 
passed tlirougli that a worthy leader of men 
was found in Abercrombie. After Al>er- 
crombie came Moore, after Moore came 
Wellington; and it is noteworthy that 
Wolfe, Abercrombie, and Moore, each our 
best general of his day, should have died 
on the battle-field in the hour of victory. 
Wolfe and Abercrombie, in leading a suc¬ 
cessful advance, Moore in the far more 
difficult task of leiiding a siicccssful re¬ 
treat, Moore is our Xenophon ; he i.s the 
only British general who has gained lasting 
fame by a retrograde movement. 

He was bom in Glasgow, on the 13th of 
November, 1761, the son of Dr. Moore, who 
wrote ‘‘ Zeluco,” a l>ook famous in these 
days chiefly for the influence it had over 
Lord Byron. Hfid there been no “Zeluco’’ 
there would have be been no “ Childe 
Harold.” Dr. Moore was the Duke of 
Hamilton’s tutor, and on his accompanying 
that nobleman to the Continent, took" his 
son John as one of the party. John Moore, 
then in his twelfth year, found travelling 
to strange places very much more to his 
taste than the High School of Glasgow\ 
He w’as a tall, hazel eyed, brown-haired lad, 
with an amount of tire and enterprise in 
his nature that occasionally brought him 
into trouble. At I’aris he found the duke’s 
pistols on a table, and, in playing with one, 
succeeded in discharging it, with alarming 
consequences, for the bullet went through 
the wainscot w'all and lodged in a maid¬ 
servant in the next room. Fortunately, 
the w’ound w’as not serious ; but the lesson 
was not lost on the vouthful John. A 
few days afterwards ne w’as in trouble 
again—tit-for-tat, as he called it. The duke 
was fencing with him, when suddenly ho 
.slipj^ed, and received his Grace’s sw’ord in 
his flank. The terrified duke rushed for 
the father, who found that, though the ribs 
had leen grazed, the wmund w’as only awk¬ 
ward to look at; but lienceforth John 
fought shy of firearms and cold steel as 
playthings. But circumstances w'ere against 
nim ; he sought not battles, but they came. 

He w*as in the garden of the Tuileries 
when some French lads came along, dressed 
like French lK>ys, just as little men ; wdth 
hair powdered, and frizzled, and bagged ; 
with stiff skirted coats, and gorgeous 
smalls, and tiny swords, and et ceferas. 
The perfervid Scot looked grimlv at the 
mannikins; the mannikins smiled con¬ 
temptuously at the free and easy outfit of 
the Scot. “ They stood still,” we arc told. 
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and “chattered together,” and invited the 
Briton to Ir hoxe. “ It ees well. Com 
ong ! ” And French boy of noble birth 
No. 1 handed his cane to French boy of 
noble birth No. 2. AVhat w^as poor John 
to do? The memory of the High School of 
St. Mungo was too much for him. He flew' 
at the irritating exnuisite. With a one, 
two, he had doubled him up, knocked him 
dow’n, and made the powder fly in clouds ; 
with three he sent the caneholder full 
sprawl on the challenger; wdth four— 
But there w'as no four, for the angry Dr. 
Moore appeared on the scene, and caught 
his son by the collar. “ That is a dan¬ 
gerous game. Jack, for you to play hero!” 
And Paris was leh soon afterward.s for 
Geneva, where serious study began. Young 
John’s progress was satisfactory. The 
Doctor writes home to Glasgow', in Sep¬ 
tember, 1774: 

“ You may enjoy all the pleasure that a 
mother ought to feel in the certitude of 
having a most promising son. Jack is 
really a pretty youth; his face is of a 
manly l)eauty, his [)ei-son is strong, and his 
figure very elegant. He dances, fences, 
and rides wdth uncommon address. His 
mind begins to expand, and he shows a 
great deal of vivacity, tempered with goo<i 
sense and Iwnevolonce. He is of ta daring 
and intrepid temper, and of an oldiging 
disposition. He<lraws tolerably ; he sj)eaks, 
reads, and w'rites French admirably w’ell. 
He has a very good notion of geography, 
arithmetic, and the easier parts of practical 
geometry. He is often operating in the 
fields, and informs me how' he w’ould attack 
Geneva, and show's me the Aveak part of the 
fortification. The duke and evervlKK.ly are 
fond of him ; and he is distractedly fond of 
his mother and sister, and never tires talk¬ 
ing of his brothers.” 

The duke and his tutor, and his tutor’s 
son, w'ent on to Germany, where great 
friends Avere made Avith olcf Field-Marshal 
Sporken, and a little training in the use of 
arms administered to the tA\'o lads in a 
proper Avay. A Prussian sergeant Avas en¬ 
gaged, Avho drilled them in the Prussian 
manner until they became expert enough 
“ to lire and chargefiA*e times in a minute.” 
This was in 1775. The same year the tra- 
A'ellers Avent on to Berlin, where Frederick 
the Great AA'elcomed them and in\'ited them 
to his revicAvs. From Berlin they Avent to 
Vienna, Avhere the Emi)eror Joseph Avished 
to take the youthful Moore into his serA'ice, 
an honour that was declined. Then they 
W'ent on to Venice, and Rome, and Naples. 
And from Naple.s Mrs. Moore at Glasgow 
hears from her husband that Jack has had 
another adventure. 


“We ascended Vesuvius together when 
that mountain Avas in a very angry mood, 
and his eagerness led him a little too near 
the mouth of the crater, when it happened 
to vomit u]) a great quantity of lava and 
burning stones. A gentleman in company 
called to Jack to run, and shoAved him the 
example. As they Avere running aw'ay 
upon the gloAving cinders. Jack fell and 
Avounded his knee and thigh so much as to 
be laid up for some days. But he Avas w'ell 
quit, for the lav’a and stones fell in such a 
quantity that in all likelihood they would 
have been (lestroye<l had they remained.” 

When Moore Avas fifteen, the Duke of 
Hamilton, Avho remained his friend through 
life, brouglit his influence to l>ear to get him 
into the army, and through the Duke of 
Arg>'ll he was aiipointed ensign in the 51st 
Regiment, then at Port Mahon in Minorca. 
As he Avas so young, hoAvoAcr, leaA*e of 
absence Avas obtained in Avhich he could 
finish his studies, and the lioy-ensign 
availed himself of the respite to acquire 
Italian. This di<l not take him long, and 
in 1777 he joined his regiment. He did not 
stay Avitli it long, for in 1779 the Duke of 
Hamilton raised a regiment of his oAvn for 
service in America, and to this Moore was 
transferred as lieutenant and paymaster. 

The regiment Avent to Nova Scotia, and 
then, under General Maclean, formed mrt 
of the expedition to the Peiiolwcot. The 
British built a fort; before they had finished 
the Americans attacked in force. Moore 
Avas Avith the outlying picket w'hen the 
surprise came. The captain ran aAvay and 
left him Avith ten men to keep the enemv at 
bay, Avhich he did till relicAed and taken 
into shelter to the fort. The siege Avas not 
a long one. The American fleet of tAventy- 
four sail, Avith three thousand men on boaril, 
Avas caught in tlie river, as in a trap, by a 
much inferior force under Sir George Collier, 
and not a vessel esca];)ed—for details of 
w'hich famous day’s Avork see any of our 
naval histories, the date of action being 
August I2th, 1770. 

Returning to Halifax, Lieutenant Moore 
obtained leave to visit Ncav York, and there 
a strange meeting befell him. His brother, 
an army surgeon, had, nnknoAvn to him, 
just returned from ComAvallis, in Virginia, 
and, Avandering about NeAv York in search 
of a bed for the night, entered a coffee¬ 
house, and there found Jolin seated at the 
table ! The brothers came home together ; 
the ship Avas chased by a French priv’ateer, 
and they prepared for action. But AA'hen 
the Frenchman OA'erhauled them, and found 
them reatly, he asked them “ a feAV frivolous 
questions ’ and sl'.eere<l off. 

{To be continued.) 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT HEALTH AND ATHLETICS. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

Author of “ Uealth upon W?ieels,” “ Rota Vitce," “ The People's ABC Guide to Health" ete., etc. 


“ T> OUND-BACK ” comes next, complaining 
of an inclination to stoop. Several 
other boys Avrite about the same thing, while 
others have troui»les in the shape of knock- 
knees, boAv-lejra, etc. Noav, if either of the 
two latter mmfomiations haA'e gone to any 
extent, and the l)oy is not very y'oung, cure 
is impos.sible ; the legs can only be prevented * 
from getting worse by attention to the ■ 
general health. In all these cases there is 
a tendency to greennass of the bone. By this 
I mean that the calcareous matter Avhich i 
institutes their strength is not dei>osited ] 
in sufficient quantity; the bones, therefore, 


PART IV. 

Avhether it be the lem or the spine, cannot 
stand the Aveight of the body, they bend 
under it, and, as the lad gets older, and the 
osseous tissue is deposited, they retain the 
l^nt shape. 

The mechanical appliances used for leg- 
malformation can only Ije recommended by 
the surgeon Avho sees them ; but no time 
should Tie lost in paying a doctor a visit. 

Stooping habits come from general Aveak- 
ness, added to a slovenly Avay of leaning 
the liody. Braces or stays should l)e worn, 
and the"general constitutional treatment I 
shall noAV mention adopted at once. I 


cannot recommend any particular brace 
without being unfair to otner makers. But 
get a peep at the advertising columns of 
the “ Lancet ” or “ Medical Times,” in any 
reading-room, and see for yourself. 

The constitutional remedies are those 
Avhich tone and strengthen the blood and 
system generally. Blit I may as Avell tell 
you here, that in all such cases dumb-bellfl 
and athletism of all kinds are out of the 
question. Well, supime you had a young 
tree that the Avina was" blowing about 
anyhoAv, but Avhich you AA'ished to grow up 
very straight and very strong, what Avoula 
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you do ? Why, you would do two things, 
of course : you would brace it to a pole, 
and you would supply it with plenty of 
growing manure. \ erily, young man, thou 
art the tree. Wear the braces ; sleep on 
a hard mattress, -wdUi a low pillow. Sit 
straight at table and at your books. Walk 
straight, w herever you are. Study the form 
and gait of the smartest drill-sergeant you 
know. Eat plain food ; take the cold bath. 
And as to medicine, if over eighteen you 
may take a small teaspoonful of Fellows’s 
syrup of the phosphates in a wuneplassful of 
water, twice a day, after meals, tor a fort¬ 
night at a time. If under eighteen use 
Parrish’s Chemical food in doses suited to 
your age. And, w’hether above or below 
eighteen, take cod-liver oil for six months. 
Milk, cheese, meat, etc., and plenty of 
moderate exercise. If you do all this wdth 
great regularity you wdll get all ri«:ht, and 
live to thank me. But, mind this, it is no 
ood carrying on the treatment irregularly. 
f you miss days; if you forget one day and 
remember the next, you are only fooling 
yourself. You w ill grow up delicate, and 
reTOnt w’hen too late. 

>Ve are frequently asked by boys to give 
advice about skin complaints. When they 
really are of any account w'e are willing to 
do so; but when lads exhibit all the 
anxiety as to neisonal appearance of board¬ 
ing-school girls, W’e object. Freckles, for 
instance. Why, they are a healthy, hope¬ 
ful sign. A boy across whose nose a band 
of freckles never api)ears, w ill never set the 
Thames on fire, and w’ill never find the 
North Pole. 

But redness and roughness of the skin is 
another thing. We wlieve this is mostly 
caused by a w eak circulation. Boys grow’ 
out of it w hen the moustache appears ; and 
we could not advise anything except atten¬ 
tion to the general health, with now’ and 
then the application of a little glycerine 
diluted with rose-water. 

Here is a letter from a boy w’ho signs, 
“Miserable,” and he has my sincerest 
sympathy’. He suffers from Dyspepsia; 
perhaps lie is not of a strong constitution. 
He is a clerk, confined to his desk nearly 
all day long, and hayung y’ery little time for 
exercise. 

I should advise him to give up tea and 
coffee entirely, to take ten drops of dialysed 
iron three times a day, in yvater; to take 
cod-liver oil regularly, with now’ and then a 
Cockle’s pill or tw’o, to gently open the 
system. Once a yveek w’ould be often 
enough for this. Let him and all such boys 
have iiope. Time is the edax renim, goM 
or bad. 

I cannot close this article yvitliout a yvord 
of solemn yvarning to all young men who 
may have acquired habits that are pre¬ 
judicial to health. The struggle to get 
free yvill be a terrible one; but if they do 
not succeed there is only unhappiness in 
store for them. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(TENTH SERIES.) 

IV.—Fretwork and Carving Compe¬ 
tition. 

O N page 42 of the present volume, we 
thus announced this competition:— 

“ ExperieDce has proved that many of onr readers 
are skilful at fretwork and artistic designing who 
would hardly shine in such a contest os that pre¬ 
sented by the carving competition. yVe, therefore, 
offer Two Pkizes, of Tioo Ouineait and One Guinea 
respectively, for the best Picture Frame suitable, 
as to size and style, for framing the coloured presen¬ 
tation plate issued with our current monthly part— 
*The Albanian.' The interior size should be a page 


of the B. O. P. ; the exterior, and also the choice of 
wood, tools, etc., are left entirely to competitors' 
own selection, but the natural difficulties presented 
by some woods over others will of course be taken 
into consideration. The work may be wholly in 
carving—whether sunk or in relief—or fretwork may 
be combined with it. The divisions as to age will 
be precisely the same as in the Viking Compe¬ 
tition." 

Our Ayvard is as folloyvs :— 

Senior Division (ages 18 to 24). 

Prize—Two Guineas. 

Arthur Mi«Tr (aged 24), 6 , Robins Lane, Frome, 
Somerset. 

CERTIFICATES OP MERIT. 

Charles J. Else, BuUbridge, Amber^te, Derby¬ 
shire. 

Sidney Ford, Tnion Workhouse, Shepton Mallet, 
Somerset. 

Herbert Adlard, 10, Ouseley Road, Balham, s.w. 

Junior Division (all ages up to 18). 

Prize—One Guinea. 

Arthur Stanley Hatch (aged 15), “Abercorn," 
Bolingbroke Grove, yVandsworth Common. 

certificates op merit. 

Horace Victor Duncan, 15, South Grove, Rye Lane, 
Peckham, s.B. 

Arthur Lindsay, Woodbine Cottage, Pity Menare, 
Durham. 


C HESS . 

(Continued from page 692.) 

Problem No. 210. 

THE KINGS’ CHESS CROSS 
IN MEMORY OF 

THE LATE EMPERORS WILLIAM I. AND 
FREDERICK III. 


By H. F. L. MEYER. 



white. I () + 3=» pieces. 


White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 

Ceske Ulohy Sachove. 

This is the title of a collection of 322 prob¬ 
lems by 43 Bohemian composers. Some 
of these composers have only one problem 
in the book, yvhilst five are repre.sented by 
more than two dozen problems each, namelv 
J. Drtina by 28, K. Kondelik by 30, J. 
Chocholous by 32, J. Pospisil by 32, and J. 
Dobrusky by 36 problems. Our favourite 
strategists are Pospisil, Dobusky, Kondelik, 
Chocholous, Drtina, and Pilnacek, but there 
are also a feyv masterpieces of composition 
W A. Konig, J. Paclt, J. Kotre, K. Kober, 
E. Mazel, S. Pajkr, K. Makovaky, K. 
Traxler, L. Ciniburek, F. Kollmann, K. 
Fiala, A. Kvicala, K. Slavik, B. Hrozek, 
and others; indeed, almost all the stratagems 
are clever and entertaining. We cannot 
mention another collection of about 300 

f iroblems which throughout contains prob- 
ems of greater l>eauty. There are 20 tyvo- 
movers of simplicity’ and elegance, but the 
highest art is displayed in the 200 three- 


movers and the 76 four-movers, whilst one 
five-mover, No. 302, by Karel Kondelik, 
surpa.s.ses all the others in difficulty and 
complication. The self-mates. Nos. S04 to 
320, are all interesting. There is no strata- 
^m in more than 5 moves ; in fact, for very 
long problems yve must go to American 
composers. We have the finest problems 
from Austria, Germany, Denmark, and 
England ; there are also a few good ones 
from Italy, Spain, France, Greece, Russia, 
Syveden, Holland, Scotland, Ireland, India, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

(To be continued.) 


To Chess Correspondents. 

D. S. M.—The games shoyv only a slight 
improvement in your play. 

D. H. W. C.—Correct, but too easy. 

“ White PAyvN.”—Solutions to 199, 200, 
and 201 correct. A “dual ” means a choice 
of moves; there should be only one move 
for White in a perfect problem. 

P. L. A. and G. P. B.—Your problems 
contain superfluous pieces. 

A. J. H.—The K cannot take a defended 
piece, for it must not go into check, although 
the checking piece is pinned. 

JE.SSIE T. (Leeds).—Key moves to 200 
and 201 correct, but not to 202. 

P. G. L. F.—Solutions to 199 and 200 
correct. The two problems not received in 
Oct. last; the three-mover is incorrect 
through 1, Q—K 3, etc. 

S. S. bei Wien.—Freundlichen Dank fiir 
das Selbetmatt in der Gestalt eines Oster- 
Eies. 


durtesponbeiue. 


Canary.— stop the hemp. Read Doings. 

Jack Tar. —It requires great influeoce to be ap¬ 
pointed cadet in the Royal Navy. Age 12. You 
w'ould not pass. yVriting is bad, and spelling awfuL 
Fancy Royal Navey 1 

Davy Grimshaw.—O ur writers on technical subjects 
are all experts; aud men, not boys. 

H. E, W.—Any bird shop. 

C. Catley, G. R., G. F. W., and Others.—Read our 
monthly Doings. They tell all about feeding 
everything. 

M. A. D.— Collie dog too fat; shonld have very little 
flour-food ; plenty of meat, and plenty of exercise, 
and a dip in the water erery day. 

W. H. Worth.—C onsult a surgeon, aad do so soon. 

Impatient.—D epend upon it, if your queries were 
not answered, it was because Uiey contained no¬ 
thing of Interest to the general reader, or were 
such as have been answered a score of timra. 

Hotspur.—Y ou cannot safely treat rupture your¬ 
self. 

Monthly Subscriber.-W rite to Mr. Upcott GUI, 
170, Strand, London. 

Queer Jack. —If your fowls suffer so, something 
must be verj- radicaUy wrong with the feeding ana 
eneral treatment. You ^ve us no cue. Get 
pratfs Patents’ little threepenny book on the 
management of fowls. 

E. Warrick.—P imples are usually caused by poverty 
of blood. Take ten drops of tincture of iron in a 
little water three times a day, and a cold bath 
every morning. 

Columba.— Have your pigeons a healthy place, and 
do you give clean water every day in a clean foun¬ 
tain? Were they paired too soon? You must try 
again. 

Kaiser.- 1. The secretary of the show will send you 
particulars on application for an entry form. 2. It 
is better to know the dog’s pedigree. 3. Every part 
of the country is mapped, but any one map show¬ 
ing the whole distance between London and Glas¬ 
gow would have to be on so small a scale as to be 
Tactically useless. Get the sheets of the Ordnance 
urvey through which the road runs. 

A. Soper. — For articles on Tobogganing see our 
second and third volumes, and our flrst Christmaa 
Number. We canuot repeat. 






and stiengtli were returning to him, and tli© 

Leaving the Oity of the 8un. 


TREASURE OF THE CACIQUE 


Bv Sir Gilbert Campbell, Bart. 


THE treasure REVEALED. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


pie of days’ rest Bob felt that health 
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wound in his head was progressing 
favourably under tlie simple remedies 
applied by the Indians. 

The brothers and sister wore sitting 
together discussing their future, when 
the old chief entered the apartment. 

‘‘ Prince,” he .said, w ith a deep 
olx?isance, “ it is time.” 

“ Time for w’hat 'I ” exclaimed Arthur, 
springing to his feet. 

“ To take possession of the treasure, 
and to leave the City of the Sun,” was 
the reply. 

“ Are you in earnest ? ” asked Bob. 

“ My tongue is not forked,” answ^ered 
the old man, with some dignity. “And 
my words are the words of truth. If 
the White Prince is ready, the treasure 
aw’aits him.” 

“Stop, chief,” cried Arthur, as the 
old man was in the act of leaving the 
room, motioning them to follow him. 
“ There is another kind of treasure that 
I require—the Fair-haired Prie.stess 
must come with me.” 

The old Indian gazed half contemp¬ 
tuously upon Lily. 

“ Are we not all at the disposition of 
the Prince ] ” he answ ered. “ And will 
not the City of the Sun soon be a thing 
of the past ? Let the Prince take the 
Fair-haired Priestess if it seemeth good 
to him, but now let him follow me.” 

He led the w^ay into a hall in a re¬ 
mote part of the building, and there 
the boys saw^ more than fifty Indians 
engaged in packing in bales of green 
hide ingots of virgin gold, strange l>ar- 
l)aric ornaments, collars, bracelets, and 
rings, which were scattered about the 
floor in the wildest confusion. 

(lazing through the archwav which 
led into a wide courtyard, the brothers 
could see more than three hundred 
mules aw’aiting their burdens under the 
escort of Indian drivers, whilst a guard 
of picked men, with their crimson nead- 
dresses weaving, and their slung lances 
glittering in the sun, sat motionless 
upon their horses, like so many bronze 
statues. 

“ Be speedy my children,” said the 
old chief. “In an hour we must be 
away. Is my Prince satisfied with the 
labours of his slaves ?” he added, turn¬ 
ing to Arthur. 

“ Satisfied ] Yes, and doubly satis¬ 
fied,” replied the bov. “ But is this 
treasure really mine 7” 

“ Yes, Prince, we have, in reliance on 
old prophesies, kept watch and ward 
over these treasures. We were bound 
to watch and wait until the White 
Prince should come, and then we could 
pass away from our servitude and seek 
other lands. The time has now come. 

“ Is the White Prince ready ? ” asked 
he, after a short pause. 

“ Ay, ready and willing,” replied the 
boy. 

h>oon they were mounted, and the boy 
could discover long trains of mules 
passing up the numerous mountain 
paths that led over the hills. 

“ What 1 ” cried Arthur. “ Is it then 
a general exodus ] ” 

“ In half an hour,”answ'ered the chief, 
“ the w'aters of oblivion will have closed 
over the City of the Sun, and no traces 
will be left of it.” 

Fast up a hill path, which seemed to 
have been preserved for their cavalcade 
alone, were the mules hurried, and 


faster, w’ith a v^ue, undefined dread, 
the boys and their sister followed. 

As they reached, after a toilsome 
journey, the summit of the mountain, 
to their astonishment they heard a loud 
wailing cry, and perceived a halt 
amongst the inhabitants of the city. 

To their surprise the wTiite-headed 
chief sprang from his steed, and with a 
loud shout called the attention of those 
w’ho lined the hilltops to him. 

Then w’as heard a low, muffled roar, 
and a few dark forms could be seen 
striking eagerly at certain barriers at 
the side of the lake. 

Hardly had a moment intervened 
than the pent-up waters rose, and with 
one tremendous surge swept away 
tower and temple in their resistless 
course ; a few' clinging forms struggled 
up the mountain side, but by far the 
greater number were wdielmed in the 
rushing torrent. 

“Now, White Prince,” said the old 
chief, “ our city is destroyed, our weary 
w'atch ended, and we are at your service 
to escort the Treasure of the Cacique. 
How’ far are we to go ? Will Puebla be 
near enough ]—for the warriors of the 
City of the Sun are not to go nearer 
the haunts of the pale faces than are 
necessary.” 

“ That wdll do for us,” cried Arthur, 
with a glance at his brother; but 
before they arrived there they were 
destined to encounter some strange 
adventures. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—OLD FRIENDS REFOUND. 

As the long cavalcade wound through 
the narrow defiles of the mountains, 
and at last emerged upon the open 
plains, it presented a strange and pic¬ 
turesque appejirance. 

In the van rode a strong body of 
Indians, carefully scouting and search¬ 
ing every coign of vantage in which a 
foe might perchance find a secure am¬ 
bush, whilst an equally strong party 
surrounded the White Prince and urged 
on the lagging mules. 

Suddenly a slight commotion was 
seen amongst the advanced guard as 
their foremost files pushed through a 
thick coppice w'hich stood upon the 
left-hand side of the track, and tne crack 
of a ride w as heard. Then a dash to 
the front w’as made by the Indians ; 
another report was heard, and the ad¬ 
vanced guard fell back upon the main 
body, bringing with them two white 

{ prisoners, with their hands securely 
)Ound behind them. 

Before Bob and Arthur could push 
forw'ard, a well-known voice saluted 
their ears. 

“ Why, bless my heart, if it ain't the 
young masters a-cavortin’ about with a 
neap of redskins.” 

“Joe!” cried Bob and Arthur, in a 
breath. “ What, Joe, whom we thought 
dead and buried under the rapids of the 
8t. Jacinto, alive and w^ell! ” 

“ Ay, alive, sure enough, but as for 
well, even this child, wdio is used to all 
the wavs of the redskin, can’t say 
as how he’s well, with his elbows nearly 
meeting behind his back, ’cos of a 
painted Injin's lariat (lasso).” 

Explanations followed. A couple of 
horses w'ere soon found for the late 


prisoners, and the cavalcade w'as again 
set in motion. 

“But you haven’t told us how you 
got clear of the rapids, Joe,” said Bob ; 
“ for you were in a tight place w'hen we 
saw you drifting down stream in that 
old ferry-boat.” 

“ We just w'ere that. Master Bob, and 
if w'e hadn’t got into a twdst of the cur¬ 
rent that took us right under the bank, 
w'here an emigrant train that w^as on 
trail picked us up and tinkered the 
shot-holes we had, I guess we’d have 
had more of St. Jacinto than is reckoned 
gootl for a nafiul born Texan stomach, 
let alone a Spaniard’s inside.” 

“ But how was it that you never 
joined us ?” asked Arthur. 

“ I guess we followed you to the 
Alcalde’s a fortnight after you’d left, 
and we might have struck your trail 
again if we hadn’t come across those 
murdering thieves, Simon and Ci- 
fuentes.” 

“ Did you really come across the vil¬ 
lains 1 ” asked Bob, his face flushing. 

“We did, indeed, seilor,” replied 
Lopes, “and have followed them for 
more than a week, V)ut to-day we have 
missed the trail altogether.” 

“ Close up to the escort, my Prince,” 
said the old chief, “ riding up at this 
moment, “ I see a cloud of dust upon 
our right, and the glint of w'eapons 
througn it; it may be Apaches for all 
we know.” 

Nearer and nearer grew the cloud of 
dust, when suddenly there emerged 
from it the gay uniform of the lieu¬ 
tenant of Lancers. 

“Lanceros,” cried Lopes, “what are 
they doing here ? ” 

A few' w’ords of explanation satistied 
the lieutenant fis to the array which 
accompanied the boys, and he informed 
them in return that he and his troop 
had been sent out in quest of a body of 
Apaches who w'ere committing great 
havoc for many miles round. 

“ Have you any news of them ? ” 
asked Bob. 

“ They are, from all accounts, not 
tw^o miles away,” replied the lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Arrangements were soon made; the 
treasure with the escort w'ere to ad¬ 
vance some four miles, where a halt 
was to be made and a camp formed. 
Lily was handed over to the charge of 
the old chief, and after a brief leiive- 
taking the brothers, accompanied by 
Indian Joe, Lopes, and some fifty of 
the children of tne Sun, started off w ith 
the lieutenant and his Lancers in pur¬ 
suit of the band of marauding Indians. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed, 


Author of "A Dog urith a Bad Name," "The Fifth Form at St Dominie's,” etc., etc. 


r t great 20th of July had coiue 
round at last, and Arthur Herapath 
was in an unwonted flutter of excite¬ 
ment. For was not this speech-day, 
BJid were not Mr. and Mrs. Herapath 
and Daisy due by the 9.40 train ? 

Ever since, a week ago, Arthur had 
heard that he had run a dead heat for 
the Swift exhibition with Smythe of the 
School House, he had not known which 
end of him was upwrmost. He envied 
neither Smedley nis gold medal nor 
Bamworth his Cavendish scholarship. 
He condoled patronisingly with Ainger 
on not having quite beaten the captain 
of the school, and virtually hint^ to 
Wake, who had won the first remove 
into the Sixth, that, if he cared to come 
and sit at his feet, he might be able to 
put him up to a thing or two for Plumtre 
medal next Christmas. 

Sir Digby was scarcely less elevated ] 
for he had won the Shell History prize 
by a deal of tremendous hard work. And 
as he had never done such a thing in 
his life before, he scarcely knew what 
to make of it. 

Fellows told him there must have been 
an awfully shady lot in against him ; 
but that didn’t satisfactorily explain the 
^reat mystery. Railsford tola him it 
was the rewara of dovruright work ; and 
he inclined to think such was the case 
himself. 

Arthur of course ^ibed at the idea. 

“ All gammon,” said he. “ It’s a lucky 
fluke for you, and I’m glad for your 
maUv^s sake. But I wouldn’t say too 
much about it if I were you. It’ll make 
the fellows grin.” 

“Why should they grin at me any 
more than you ? ” 

“ Well, you see, I was in the running 
for the Swift. They put it down to 
me last term, so I was bound to pull it 
ofil” 

“ You only pulled ofi* half of it, you 
know,” said Dig. 

Arthur looked not auite pleased at 
this reference, but laughed it off*. 

“ Oh, of course I can’t object to go 
halves with young Smythe. If Fd 
known he was quite so hot on it, 1 
might have spurted a bit more. But 
I’m glad I didn’t, poor young beggar. 
He’d have been precious cut up to miss 
it.” 

“What about that boat en the river ? ” 
asked Dig, who did not swallow the 
whole of this. “ Are you going to buy 
the front or back half of it ? ” 

“ Young Oakshott,” said Arthur^ with 
all the dignity of a Swift exhibitioner, 
“ don’t you make a bigger ass of your¬ 
self than you can help.’^ 

The term had ended well for Rails- 
ford’s house. Although restored to their 
equal rights with the rest of Grandcourt, 
the spirit of enterprise and achievement 
whicn had been bom during the troubles 
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of last term survived, and begot an 
equal spirit in the other houses, who felt 
their prestige in danger from the bold 
challenge of these latest aspirants. 

The match of Railsford’s against the 
school did not come off; for the Athletic 
Union, of which Railsford had been 
chosen president by acclamation, decided 
to limit the contests to house matches 
only. But though deprived of an 
opportunity of asserting themselves 
against all Grandcourt—which might 
have been of doubtful benefit—the 
house beat successively the school house. 
Roe’s and Grover’s houses, and, as 
everyone had foreseen, ended the term 
as the crack cricket house of the school. 

How they would fulfil their other and 
more ambitious scheme of becoming the 
“ cock house ” for studies, remained 
much longer a doubtful question. No 
one of course supposed for a moment 
they would carry off all the prizes they 
entered for ; and, after the removal of 
the ban upon the house, it was pretty 
generally calculated that they would 
do a go^ deal less than they would 
have done under the old order of 
things. 

But Railsford was not the man to 
allow the house to rest on their oars 
because of a single success. Surely, he 
represented, it was not to go out to all 
the school that Railsford’s fellows could 
only work when they were in a bad 
temper! Glorious as it would have 
been to clear the prize list when they 
were isolated and sulky, it would be 
still more glorious to show that not less 
could they do it when they were in good 
cheer and shoulder to shoulder with 
the rest of the school. Besides, if they 
won all the athletic events and none of 
the scholastic, people would be sure to 
say any fools can excel in sports if 
they let all their books go by the 
board. 

Thus Railsford whipped up his house 
to their great effort, and the result was 
that to-day’s prize list showed that 
nearly half the nonours of the examin¬ 
ations had fallen to Railsford’s boys. 
Not a few there were who looked gloomy 
that the result was no better. They 
grudged the school the other half. But 
there was no gloom on the master’s face 
as he read the list down and saw the 
reward of his labours. 

He was proud, but his pride was not 
on account of Mark Railsford, as six 
months ago it might have been, but of 
every boy, senior and junior, who had 
put his back gallantly into the work 
and made a name for tne good old house. 

But this is a tedious digression to 
make, while Arthur and the Baronet are 
putting on their Sunday “ togs ” and 
brushing up their Sunday “ tiles ” pre¬ 
paratory to going down to meet the 
9.40 tram fron) London. 


They were up to the business ; they 
had done it before; they knew how 
essential it was to engage half-tl-dozen 
cabs off different pai ts of the rank, so 
as to be sure of getting one ; and, not 
for the first time in their lives, they 
“bagged” three or four porters in 
advance with a similar object. 

The platform, as usual, was full of 
“ Courtiers ” waiting for their “ people,” 
and many was the passage of arms our 
Shellfish engaged in to beguile the 
time. 

“ Hullo ! here’s a lark,” said Arthur, 
presently, when the arrival bell had 

i ust sounded, “ here’s Marky—do y6u see 
lim! I say! won’t he blush when 
Daisy goes and kisses him before all the 
fellows ! ” 

“ Look out,” said the Baronet, “ here 
comes the scrimmage.” The train was 
steaming into the i^tion, and as usual 
the boys all along the platform began to 
run ; and woe-betide those who either 
did not run too, or were not lucky 
enough to get a perch on the footboard. 

Our young gentlemen were far too 
knowing to suffer disadvantage through 
neglect of one or another of these simple 
expedients. 

“Here they are!” yelled Arthur, 
waving to his chum ; “ spotted them first 
shot 1 Go on, Simson, cut your stick.s 
off this step, these are all my people in 
here. How are you! Dig’s here ; we’ve 
got a cab. Fetch up some of our por¬ 
ters, Dig, I say.” 

Amid such effusive greetings Mr. and 
Mrs. Herapath and Miss Daisy Hera¬ 
path alighted and fell into the arms—or 
rather, civilly shook hands with their 
son. 

“ Hullo, Daisy 1 Marky’s here. There 
he comes. Here she is, Mr. Railsford, 
here’s Daisy ! I say, Daisy,” added he, 
in a confidential whisper, “ you’d better 
not kiss him before all the fellows. 
Wait till you get up to our study.” 

Railsford arrived l)efore this piece of 
fraternal counsel was ended, ana solved 
the difficulty by auietly shaking hands 
all round, and asking Mr. Herapath if 
she had had a comfortable journey. 

Arthur had the mortification of see¬ 
ing five out of his six cabs drive gaily 
off under his veiy nose with other 
fellows’ people insid^ and his temper 
was also further ruflaed when all his 
porters waited on him at the door of 
the sixth for their fee; however, he 
had the presence of mind to tell them 
to wait till he came back in the even¬ 
ing, and then, slamming the cab door, 
hopped up on the box beside the driver 
—no Grandcourt boy had ever been 
known to ride inside a four-wheeler 
with his people—and drove off’. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 

OR, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE GREAT. 
By Charles Deslys. 

Part III. 



A R- 
THOLD 

ana his companions sought for Morgana 
in vain in all tive haunts to which Kag- 
nar led them. For three weeks they 
persisted in the search, and were about 
to abandon it, when Landrik arrived 
completely cured, and accompanied by 
Count Robert, bringing to Amaury the 
sad news of the death of his brother, 
and to all the order to rejoin the army 
at Laval immediately. 

New dangers were threatening the 
old emperor. Count Lantbert hadmus- 
tered an army, the Normans and Gas¬ 
cons were marching to join him, and 
Lodwig on his way to the LK>ire would 
Ix^ caught between two forces of equal 
strength if their junction were not pre¬ 
vented. 

The knights agreed to set out to the 
king’s help, and Nomenoe offered to go 
with them, but they delayed their de¬ 
parture for a few hours until the return 
of Romarik and Bugh, who were away 
still seeking for the captives. 

Landrik was talking in a comer with 
his master. He told him he had be¬ 
come Jehanne’s hu.sband, and entrusted 
her to him in case he should die. 

Suddenly a few yards to the left of 
them there arose a terrific barking, and 
immediately Romarik was heard snout- 

“ Help ! Help ! They are killing 
Bi^h ! 

Count Efflarn was the first to rush to 
the rescue. 

As he passed by a huge upright stone 
in a sort of ravine, down which he ran, 
he saw and recognised Cormoran. 

The dwarf was running away waving 
his bow over his head. 

“He has .shot Bugh,” shouted the 
count. “ He is Morgana’s dwarf.” 

AimI he ran after him. 

“ Wait, master,” said Landrik. “Am 
I not the fastest runner in Brittany 1 ” 


CHAPTER VI. 

And he was already ahead of him. 

But the way in which the dwarf ran, 
hidden every now and then behind some 
menhir, leaping across spaces lighted 
by the moon, was truly marvellous. 

And Landrik, finding he could not 
catch the hideous gnome, took up a big 
flat stone and hurled it on to him. So 
true was the aim that it seemed as 
though the dwarf would be crushed. 
But he made a curious leap to the left, 
as if he had been a stag, shot like a 
flash of lightning through a group of 
menhirs standing closely together, and 
^vith a strident shout of laughter, dis¬ 
appeared. 

A few minutes afterwards Landrik 
and his master stood with others among 
a pile of stones not far from the chiei 
dolmen. In the centre of the group lay 
poor Bugh struggling in convulsions of 
agony, with an arrow through his 
body. 

“ Adieu, my last hope ! ” said Count 
Efflarn. 

“But,” exclaimed Nomenoe, “the 
arrow itself, and the appearance of Cor¬ 
moran, prove that Morgana is close by, 
and with Morgana—” 

“Tell me not so,” said the count, 
quickly. “ Do not let me think of the 
probability of a success I shall never 
attain. Clothilda has nothing to fear 
from Morgana. I have promised to go 
away to-night—and here is the day— 
let us go ! ” 

“ Let us go ! ” said the son of Mor- 
van ; “but I will leave here one who 
will continue the .search, and when he 
has found Clothilda will bring her to 
us, wherever we are. Let that be your 
task, Ragnar.” 

At the name Efflarn could not hide 
a start of repugnance, which did not 
escape Notneiioe. 

“Trust me,” he whispered in the 
count’s ear. “ Clothilda is my sister.” 

“ This errand you accept ? ” he con¬ 


tinued, to Ragnar. “You promise to 
accomplish it mithfuUy ? ” 

“ Faithfully,” said R^nar. “ But, on> 
your part—” 

“Have no fear,” sfiid the Breton. 
“ Bring us the Countess Clothilda, and 
the day you do so, whatever you may 
ask, even if it be a sacrifice that may 
ruin one of ray friends or horrify me, 1 
promise you again, justice shall be 
done to you.” 

As he uttered the words, on which he 
seemed to dwell in a strange way, it 
seemed as though the astute leader had 
read Ragnar’s secret, and was speiiking 
deliberately with it in view. 

Ragnar answered readily, 

“ I accept the errand, and I will suc¬ 
ceed.” 

He was given a few men to help him 
in his search, and with them he r^e off 
towards the west. 

The companions of Count Efflarn and 
the army of Nomenoe, after a frugal 
meal and a touching adieu to poor 
Romarik, started for Laval. And when 
the sun rose there remained among the 
stones of Karnac but the body of poor 
Bugh, and the blind man, with a boy 
charged to take care of him. 

For a long time Romarik remained 
silent. 

“ Master,” said the boy to him at 
last, “ tell me, where shall I take you 1 
Ajsk me if there is anything I can get 
for you.” 

“ We will go to-morrow to the ruins- 
of Glay. Tin then I want nothing.” 

The boy did not seem to welcome the 
order, and not long afterwards returned 
to the attack. 

“ The sun is almost overhead. This 
is generally the time we have something 
to eat ! ” 

The blind man felt in the pouch that 
the count had given him, ana took out 
a small piece of silver. 

“ Go to the nearest village and buy 
something.” 

The nearest village was some six 
miles away, and it was not till nearly 
evening that the boy got back. 

“ Here is our supper,” said he, putting 
it on a stone close oy. 

“ Eat,” said Romarik ; “ I am not 
hungry.” 

It was not so with the boy, who soon 
set to work, and, with his mouth full,, 
remarked, “ Here we shall have nothing 
to eat or drink. Before you go away 
will you not bury the dog ? I nave got 
a pick and spade 1 borrowed from my 
mother.” 

“ Good ! ” said Romarik, gratefully. 
“You are a good boy. Give me the 
tools. But tell me, aoes your mother 
live in the village you went to ? ” 

“Yes, and so does my father.” 

“Why did you not stay with them 
till it was time for us to go ?” 

“ Because you did not tell me to.” 

“I tell you now. Go home, and do 
not come back till to-morrow morning.” 

“ Can I not help you 1 ” 

“ No, I can do what I want. Go, I tell 
you ; but leave me some water, I may 
oe thirsty.” 

Putting a bowl of water by his side, 
the boy left Itim. 

Romarik began to dig the grave. 

It was a long, difficult task for one 
who was blind. 

Night had fallen when the grave was 
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ready. Romarik came out of the hole, 
«nd with his hands felt about for the 
dog. 

^Bugh.” he said, with tears in his 
voice, “ Bugh, my defender, my guide, 
my friend! My poor Bugn, we must 
bid each other good-bye for ever ! Ah, 
I feel more lonely now. 1 seem to be 
blinder than I was. Good-bye, poor 
Bugh. go<xi-bye! ” 

Suddenly a plaintive moan came in 
answer to him. Romarik felt the dog’s 
body. He still breathed. 

Bewildered with surprise and joy, he 
searched for the bowl of water, He 
bathed the dog’s head, and got him to 
swallow a few drops. But, alas ! when 
be tried to wash the wound he found 
that the arrow had gone right throimh, 
and that the stroke was mortal. The 
dog might suffer for a few hours more, 
but he must die. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Romarik, in despair, 
“ if during your last few hours of life 
you could recover a little of your clever¬ 


ness and strength, you might lead me 
to where your mistress is a prisoner, 
and make me the deliverer of Countess 
Clothilda.” 

At the name the dog gave a deep growl 
that was almost a bark, and he turned 
and crept along towards the spot from 
which he had come to call his master. 


“You have understood me!” ex¬ 
claimed Romarik, “and I understand 
you 1 Courage, courage, brave dog I 
Keep on, I will help you I ” and to¬ 
gether they crawled on slowly in the 
darkness of the nighf^ leaving a trail of 
blood as they went. 

{To be eontinued.) 



FOR ENGLAND, HOME, AND BEAUTY: 

A TALE OF THE NAVY NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

Author of “ The Qruiee of the Snowbird,** “ Wild Adeenturee Round the Pole" etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XVn.—PHILIP DEANS REVENGJ—MUTINY AT 8PITHEAD—“THE FLEET OF ENGLAND IS HER ALL-IN-ALL”— 

: :^K dick to the rescue. 


rPHE brothers had been talking to- 
JL gether for some time. 

“ Well, Robert,” the young officer was 
saying, “ I verily believe the old man, 
our father, would forgive you yet, if he 
were to see you ; for you were always, 
as a boy^ a favourite. His pride would 
volt against that blue uniform, though.” 

“Ah ! Jack, my dear brother, it is an 
honest uniform, and one I’m not 
ashamed of, and shan’t doff it for some 
time to come, I hope. And the old 
manor house and estate is not changed, 
you say 1 ” 

“ Still the same, Robert.” 

“How lovely the woods must look 
now. Jack, in their coats of spring 
green. D’ye remember our bird-nesting 
exploits when boys ? ” 

^Am I ever likely to forget them ! 
But come. I’m sorry you are in grief, 
and I sincerely hope your friend may 
be pardoned * from all you say he must 
be a splendid fellow.” 

“ Oh ! yes, indeed he is ; but how to 
break the awful news to his poor lass 
and her father puzzles me.” 

“ She does not know all yet ? ” 

“No,” replied Ro^rt, “ only that he 
is confined to his ship for a quarrel that 
was forced upon him. 

“But now,” continued the sailor, 
whom we know as Dean, “this very 
Captain White that I have been telling 
you about, who presided at the court- 
martial, and condemned my friend to 
death, is all but bankrupt, and is en¬ 
gaged to the young and beautiful Miss 
Steyne, of Steyne Hall. There can be 
little love on her side, for he is old 
enough to be her father, and if she 
knew what he is, she would, I think, 
loathe him.” 


“ Well, Robert, IJdon’t know. Women 
are creatures I nave never studied. 
But as you want revenge—and though 
the word is an ugly one, in this case I 
must admit it is honest—I’ll take you 
with me to the Hall on the evening of 
the dinner-party, and leave the rest to 
you. A few guineas Robert—you’ll 
want them. And now I must be off. 
Good-bye, lad. Take care of yourself.” 

“ I will. Good-bye. Bless you. Jack.” 

So the brothers parted. 


The time ran on. A whole week 
passed, but there came no respite, far 
less pardon, for the unhappy Allan 
Gray. Meanwhile, the day before the 
dinner-party at Steyne Hall came 
round. The place lay some miles to the 
east and north of Portsmouth. Its 
owner was a man of undoubted wealth, 
with an only daughter, Leonora. He 
had bought his estate with money made 
in a pushing business. It was money, 
nevertheless, and more than one suitor 
of good family had been in love with 
Leonora. Captain White, however, 
seemed the father’s favourite; he was 
capitally connected, the brother of a 
baronet, and had, moreover, an estate 
of his own, though Mr. Steyne knew 
not that it was, truly speaking, in the 
hands of the captain’s clients. More¬ 
over, the gallant gentleman was not so 
old by any means as Dean would lead 
us to fancy, though, probably, on the 
shady side of forty. 

A general and an admiral were to be 
at the party, and many officers, so all 
were in uniform, and the rooms looked 
gay, indeed. 

Jack was lieutenant in one of the 


Scottish regiments, and a great 
favourite at the Hall, and when he in¬ 
troduced a tall, graceful young mpi, 
dressed in the uniform of an Austrian 
lieutenant, as his brother. Miss Steyne 
looked surprised, but welcomed him at 
once. 

“ How handsome your brother is I ” 
she said, confidentially, to Jack, in the 
course of the evening, “ but you never 
told father or me you had a brother in 
foreign service.” 

“ Tnith is. Miss Steyne,” was the re¬ 
ply, “we Forbeses are one of the old 
Scottish fighting families, and it has 
pleased my young brother to be a free 
lance. He has seen service 5:. almost 
every country under the sun, and, let 
me whisper it, he has been before the 
mast.” 

“No need to whisper it,” said the 
beautiful Miss Steyne. “ I can admire 
a hero in any ^arb.” 

“Now then, said Cy)tain White, 
sauntering up, holding General Tom¬ 
linson by the arm, “what conspiracy 
are you two hatching!” 

Several other officers joined the group 
about the same moment, and ola Mr. 
Steyne himself was really in it, lean¬ 
ing easily back in a rocking-chair, 
behind which stood Miss Steyne, her 
face wreathed in smiles. 

“ By the way,” said General Tomlin¬ 
son, ‘Ms there really any danger of a 
conspiracy, or outbreak of any kind, 
taking place in the navy ?” 

“There is some little truth in it,” 
was Captain White’s answer. “ Some¬ 
thing is smouldering ; fact is, most of 
our naval commanders are far too 
lenient with their men. I’d flog—” 

“ Ah 1 Captain White, you wouldn’t,” 
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said Miss Steyne, laughing; “ you are 
far too good-natured.’ 

“Well, well, well, perhaps: but, 
really, my dear, discipline must l>e 
maintained, and the law upheld.” 

“All honour to the law in every 
land,” said Robert, Jack’s brother, who 
had just joined the group. “But the 
captain of a ship who flogs for trivial 
oft'ences is—a coward.” 

“ You seem to know a deal about the 
matter, young gentleman,” said Captain 
White, with a sneer on his lip. “ Who 
are you ? I could almost say we have 
met before.” 

“ This is my brother, sir,” said Lieu¬ 
tenant Forbes. “You may have met 
him ; he is a kind of paladin, knight- 
errant, free-lance, call him what you 
lease. Captain White; but he is my 
robher.” 

“T do know a little about the tyranny 
of the lash,” said Robert, calm^, only 
addressing himself to Miss Steyne. 

“ May I give you one instance ? I could 
adduce a thousand.” 

“ If it be not too dreadful, yes,” re¬ 
plied Miss Steyne. 

All eyes were turned towards Dean as 
he spoke. 

“ It is two years ago,” he said, “ since 
a certain captain, whom we are safe to 
call Smith, commanded a fine frigate in 
the Mediterranean fleet.* She was a 
happy ship before he took charge. She 
was more like a prison ship a month 
afterwards. Never a Monday passed 
without one or more men and boys being 
lashed. Captain Smith was a tyrant to 
his officers as well as to his men. They 
were constantly getting invalided home; 
but one was driven to an act of open 
mutiny, and that very night committed 
suicide. There were in the ship two 
brothers, both in the same watch. 

“ One stormy day one of the brothers 
was at the wheel, when the other in his 
watch was ordered up to reef topsails. 

“‘Smartly is the word, men,’ yelled 
Captain Smith; ‘and I’ll flog the last 
man to descend.’ 

Well the poor fellows knew he would 
keep his word. Alas! in his excitement 
and hurry, one poor sailor fell from the 
mizen-yard ena, and ’was picked up 
dead on the quarter-deck. 

“‘Pitch the lout’s body overboard,’ 
was the command, ‘ and I trust it will 
be a lesson to this lubberly crew.’ 

“‘No, no, no !’ cried the man at the 
wheel; ‘ it is ray brother. Oh, it is my 
brother ! ’ 

“‘Clap that mutinous dog in irons, 
and he’ll have four dozen to-morrow’ 
morning.’ 

“ I will draw a veil of silence over the 
rest,” said Dean. 

“Oh, Captain White,” cried Miss 
Steyne, “ was that not shocking ? ” 

“ Really, really,” stammered the 
officer in reply, “ I fear I was not at¬ 
tending. I—I—” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then these words fell from Dean’s lips, i 
slowly and solemnly: 

“ And Nathan said unto David, Thou I 
art- the man.” 

It is impossible to describe the effect 
those f(;w words had on the assembled 


* 11 i < I'lit 1 iglit (.0 saj that Dean's story is founded 
on fact, and had many a parallel iu the service in 
thy old flogging days. 


company. Captain White started as if 
an adder had stung him, his right hand 
thrown rapidly to nis left side as if in 
search of side-arms. Mr. Steyne sprang 
to his feet, his daughter moved slowlv to¬ 
wards the door—the other ladies follow¬ 
ing—but with her eyes steadfastly fixed 
on her suitor. He could not help fee ring 
that gaze, but he dared not return it. 
Dean alone retained his presence of 
mind, but Captain White found voice 
at last. 

“ My friend, General Tomlinson, and 
I,” lie said, “ crave permission to retire, 
Mr. Steyne. Lieutenant Forbes,” he 
added, “my friend will see you later 
on.” 

“Just a moment,” said the young 
Scottish officer, “it will save trouble. 
No one who knows my brother would 
dare to question his courage ; but, Cap¬ 
tain White, he objects to duelling. He 
will not, cn«not meet you.” 

“And I commend your brother for 
his maral courage,” exclaimed Mr. 
Steyne. “I am but a plain business 
man, and have a plain business way of 
talking. In one sense I am sorry that 
anything has occurred to disturb the 
harmony of the evening. In another 
sense I am not sorry. Allow me, Cap¬ 
tain White, to wish you good-night.” 

About a week after this, this same 
gallant officer, Captain White, sat in 
the waiting-room of the Admiralty, 
Portsmouth. He had come to ask for 
a ship, a sea-going ship that would l)e 
on some foreign coast for years to 
come. 

The Admiralty were always willing 
to oblige deserving men, and Captain 
White got his appointment to a large 
frigate bound for the South Seas. Yet, 
as will be seen, li^ver sailed. 

But why was the seat of naval 

f ovemment removed to Portsmouth ? 
'or a very weiglity reason indeed. 

The whole fleet then lying at Spithead 
and Portsmouth Harbour had mutinied! 

Such a state of affairs had known no 
parallel in the history of England, and 
the news of this naval revolt struck all 
classes of society dumb with amaze- 
mem; and terror. It brought people to 
their senses, too, for every one knew 
that the navy had not been well treated. 
It had been used not as a respected 
servant, but simply as a slave, and now 
the hour of retribution had come. 

What would be done ? 

What could be done ? 

What would the French think ? 

What would the French dol 
What would the mutineers do ? 

These were some of the many ques¬ 
tions that anxious men in high places 
asked themselves and each other. 

Some of the sterner and more desiK>tic 
of the powers answered offhand, 

“ Hang the French ! Wlio cares for 
tliem 'I As for those scoundrelly muti¬ 
neers, why, hang them too ! ” 

But calmer counsel prevailed, and 
even the fire-eaters were won over to 
reason. 

Tlie Admiralty had not been without 
good warning that mutiny on a large 
scale might he attemptecl, sc we find 
them al>out the 14th of April telegraph¬ 
ing word to Lord Bridport, who was 
about to hoist his flag in lieu of Black 
Dick, to get ready for sea, and to sail at 
once. 


The Admiralty never doubted that 
their orders would be obeyed. 

Now, as it happened, the ringleaders, 

I wdio doubtless had friends behind the 
I .scenes, knew almost as soon as Lord 
Bridport himself the purport of the 
message that had been signalled from 
headquarters. It saved them thetrouVile 
of giving a signal for the revolt to com¬ 
mence Accordingly, no sooner had the 
tell-trde flags been mounted on shore 
and on the flagship than, instead of 
obeying orders and preparing to “ up- 
anclior and away,” the crews of every 
ship mounted' the rigging and gave 
back to the Admiral’s signal three wild 
cheers of defiance. 

Alas ! that the wild hurrahs of our 
British tars should ever be heard except 
from joyful hearts, or hearts beating 
high with the hopes of a glorious en¬ 
gagement. 

Hardljr had the officers recovered 
from their first surprise ere armed and 
determined men rushed upon them. 

The very sentry at the door of the 
gun-room of the Blazer, taking that as 
an example, turned his fixed bayonet 
sternly towards the young officers. In 
their fire and fierceness or despair they 
ran upon him and disarmed him. 

Barry Hewitt proved himself a hero, 
phlegmatic and ill though he was. 

“ Let us sell our lives dearly, boj^s ! ” 
he shouted. 

“ Stav ! ” cried Dean, rushing up to 
save bloodshed; “resistance is folly, 
young gentleman ! The ship is already 
in the hands of the delegates of the 
crew. Lay down your arms and submit 
to the powers that be, and not a hair of 

f our head shall be touched. Resist, and 
will not be accountable for even your 
lives! ” 

Although kept prisoners for a time, 
nearly all the officers of the Blazer who 
gave parole, were free to move about 
the ship as they pleased. So tliey 
walked about the quarter-deck laugh¬ 
ing and chatting gaily enough. 

Big Dr. McNab had somehow been 
overlooked. He had heard the cheer¬ 
ing, and said to himself, “I wonder 
what’s up this morning ? The King’s 
yacht passing, maybe.” 

He had heard the running and rush¬ 
ing about, and high angry words, and 
something that sound^ almost like 
words of defiance; but he was a man of 
easy mind, and troubled himself about 
nothing except his duty. 

So, 3d)out ten minutes after he went 
sw’inging along the main-deck, singing 
to himself, as was his wont, on his way 
to the sick-bay, knowing as yet nothing 
of all that had occurred. 

Now it so happened that he had a 
marine ill with chronic lumbago, a man 
who acted as his servant, and whom he 
could not afford to place on the list. 

^ Ho had told Mullins, the new sur- 
j geon’s mate, not an hour before, to make 
a tine large pitch plaster, and bring it 
to his cabin, and he would put it on the 
poor man’s oack with his own hands. 

A.S, however, no Mullins appeared, 
McNab, after a quiet growl at his 
junior’s disobedience, determined to 
melt and make the plaster himself. 

Before going to the sick-bay, then, 
he went straight to tlie cook’s galley. 

“ Good inomin’, cook.” 

“ Good morning, doctor.” 
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“Pm not in the best of tempers.” 

“ I don't really wonder, sir; things 
have come to a pretty pass.” 

“Indeed they have, when the chief 
surgeon has to make his own Burgundy 
pitcn plasters. You haven’t seen Mr. 
Mullins, my mate, have you ? ” 

“ Oh ! he’s a prisoner, sir.” 

“The young scamp,”growled McJ^ab. 
“ I thought his shoregoin’ would end in 
something.” 

“ You’re on parole, I suppose, sir *1 ” 

“On patrol, eh ! Indeed, cook, I am. 
Heaven help you all if I wasn’t always 
on patrol. Morn, noon, and night, it is 
Dr. McNab this, or Dr. ^IcNab that. 
If it’s no’ a leg you want whipped off, 
it’s a tooth ye want whipped out. How¬ 
ever, my back’s broad enough to bear 
it ali.” 

The good doctor had thrust the great 
galley poker into the fire as soon as he 
came, and it was now red-hot, blazing, 
almost. 

“ It’s rather hot, but the blood* will 
cool it.” 

“ Blood ! ” cried the cook ; “ for the 
love of goodness, sir, do nothing rash. 
Resistance is vain.” 

The doctor eyed him steadily a mo¬ 
ment, 

“ You’ve been drinkin’, cook. I’ll dose 
you presently.” 

And away he swung, with the lordly 
poker in his hand. 

To his surprise he found an armed 
sentry at the sick-bay door, "who pre¬ 
sented his bayonet. 

“This is past a joke,” roared McNab, 
his Highland blood now well up. One 
blow \v’ith the galley poker broke the 
Iwiyonet into three, while a well-planted 
left-hander laid the marine on his back. 

Four armed sailors ruslied to the 
man’s assistance. 

“ They’re all mad together,” thought 
McNab ; but he got into a corner and 
into a position of defence at once. 

Most Highlanders of those days were 
good swordsmen, and it was a treat to 
see the business-like way he kept the 
men at bay with his blazing poker. 

“Stand back!” he yelled, giving a 

* Dragon's-blood was referred to by the worthy 
medico, this being a principal ingr^ient in the 
robornnt plaster of ships. 


touch here and a touch there that made 
the men dance and jump. “ Stand back, 

I I say I 1 dinna want to hurt ye, but 
by my song I’ll put ye all in straight 
I waistcoats before I’m a single hour 
j aulder!” 

Dean himself ran up now to the 
j surgeon’s rescue with two more of the 
ringleaders, and all the mystery was 
j swept away. 

“ Of course you’ll ^ve your parole, 
doctor ? ” said one of the new-coniers. 

“ Fiddlesticks, mon ! ” was the stolid 
; reply. “ Give my parole, indeed ! I’ll 
give ye a black-draught, it’ll do ve more 
ood ! Look, see, if I’m wanted I’m in 
ere, or in my cabin, or mess, or ashore, 
but Fll not neglect my ship, lads, nor 
my sick men, for a’ the mutinies that 
ever were raised ! ” 

There was a hearty laugh at the 
surgeon’s speech, and a hearty cheer as 
j well, and away went ^IcNab to make 
I his plaster, and perhaps ponder over 
I the vicissitudes of life, and the ups and 
! downs of a surgeon's life in the navy. 

I The regular, not to sa}’ orderly, way 
this all but bloodless mutiny was con- I 
ducted by the delegates, and carried to ' 
a successful conclusion; how they kept ' 
many of the officers on board as hos¬ 
tages—among them were Lieutenants 
Spencer and Peniston Fairfax of the 
Blazer—and sent the rest on shore; how 
the delegates kept order and discipline 
in the fleet, threatening lo hang any 
I one who infringed commands, and duck- | 
ing all the drunkards ; and how the | 
I Admiralty and Parliament complied 
with all their just demands, Lord Brid- 
port himself bringing pardon to all, | 
I are matters of history—a history which 
I I trust will never have to repeat itself. 

I But, the sailors being still suspicious, 

I about the 10th of May who should re- 
I turn to the fleet with the King’s own 
signature to a general pardon in his 
, pocket but Black Dick himself. 

I Never, perhaps, was an Admiral bet- 
i ter loved by English sailors than this 
gallant veteran. 

His presence among them at once re- 
j stored order, and the mutinous flag was 
hauled down for good and all, the fleet 
putting out to sea about the middle of 
I the month. 


The seamen hod returned to their 
duty with a will, ai-J, to a large extent, 
U'ranny was expel lea from our service, 
j That the Admiralty did their duty by 
j the sailors i.s evident from the fact that 
the names of many officers who ha<l been 
accused of cruelty and oppre.s.sion were 
taken from the navy list. ’Die King 
I had no further need of their services. 

Among these were Admiral Colpoys, 

I four captains (Philip Dean’s friend— 
i Captain White—was one, that is the 
I reason he did not go to sea), thirty 
, lieutenants, about ten marine officers, 
and nearly fifty officers of junior rank. 

Before he left Portsmouth Black Dick 
called to say good-bye to Captain Daw¬ 
kins of the Blazer, who had only an 
hour before resumed command. 

As he stood on deck he handed a 
paper to Lieutenant Spencer. 

“Thank God,” cri^ that sx^irited 
officer, on reading it. “ Midshipman of 
the watch,” he bawled, “send Allan 
Gray here.” 

“I hold in my hand. Gray,” said 
Sp)encer, when the man api^earea, “ youf 
jmrdon. You can go to duty.” 

The deck reeled before poor Allan, 
he reeled himself, at all events, 
staggered and clutched a stay, but soon 
recovered sufficiently to bow his thanks 
—sx)eech was denied him. 

“ Duty ? ” said Black Dick, “ yes, but 
I must beg his services on sliore till the 
Blazer returns.” 

And on shore sure enough went Allan 
Grav in the Admiral’s gig, and straight 
to the Fountain Hotel went the two of 
them. 

“I’ve a pleasant surprise for you,” 
said Lord Howe. 

Allan’s eyes brightened. 

“ Peggy’s here ? ” he cried. “ May 
God bless your noble lordship.” 

Peggy ivas there, and her father, too. 

Lord Howe stayed just long enough 
to see the now happy lovers united in 
loving embrace, then he quietly with¬ 
drew, and if those were not tears in his 
eves, they were something very like 
them. 

That is the sort of man Lord Howe 
was—bold Black Dick, the seaman’s 
friend. 

{To he continued.) 


A SMUGGLING ADVENTURE. 

By the Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a., f.g.s.. 

Author of *' Cacus and HercuUtf etc., etc., etc. 


rilHERK was a rule at Higlifleld House 
1 concerning Hamp>ers, which (on 
looking back) I am bound to admit was 


an excellent rule, though, at the time, 
it was far from meeting with favour 


among the boys. All hamj^ers were 
to be brought to the storeroom, to be un¬ 
locked in the presence of Miss Por- 
chester. The storeroom was a com¬ 
modious apartment well furnished with 
cupboards and drawers, in which the 
various eatables were de^sited ; and at 
set times in the day Miss Porchester was 
“ at home,” and prepared to receive such 
of her young friends as might hapi)en 
to possess property therein, and might 
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wish to enjoy its use. FuKhermore, jam—bl^k currant, apricot, and goose- 

she would only deal out pots of jam, beiy—with a sardine floating on the toj). 

etc., on certain nights, and then only This was too much for Miss Porchester s 

X>ermit a limited number to appear on nerves, hence that clause, 

each table. And there were otner de- Now this law, though intended to be 
tails in the working of that rule added as vigorous as those of the Medes and 

from time to time, as experience might Persians, was nou always obeyed to the 

suggest or expediency demand; for letter. There were occasional evasions 

example, a clause was inserted to the of it practised with more or Jess cun- 

eftect that not more than one species of ning and success. A species of smug- 

jam was to be seen on any plate at tea- gling was carried on at times, and not 

time ; which clause was necessitated by every hamper found its way into the 

the fact that on one occasion Miss Por- store cupboard. Sometimes one might 

Chester was horrified to see a boy be secreted in the box-room or in the 

gloating over his plate, which contained boot-house. I remember one being 

no less than three se])arate strata of buried in the ground, and most of its 
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contents were ruined by a thunderstorm. 
The boy Jack JSpratt was performing 
the acrobatic feat recorded m the first 
chapter with reference to a hamper 
wliicli lie had good reason to expect 
would shortly arrive. 

He had foriix^d the bold project of 
raising it by wheel and pulley to the 



“ It was too much for her nerves." 


upper storey of the new wing, and secret¬ 
ing it in one of the future studies under 
a pile of boards intended for the floors. 
He was nearly floored himself by the 
sudden appeai-ance of Miss Porchester. 
For had that lady caught sight of 
him suspended in mid-air, she would 
have put pressure upon him to exact a 
promise never again to risk his life in 
that way. And had he been liberated on 
parole from the fatal consequences of 
being reported to the Doctor, he would 
have had to keep his word and find 
some other hiding-place for his hamper. 

However, although he was not caught, 
yet none the less did circumstances 
arise to prevent his carrying out his 
scheme, as the subseauent pr^es of this 
veracious history will explain. 

The fact was that Spratt had been 
promised a hamper from home as soon 
as ever he should be at the top of his 
class by a week^s marks. He was doing 
his best to achieve that grand distinc¬ 
tion, and reap the promised reward. 
The other boys in his class were quite 
astonished at the change which had 
lately come over him. Till now he had 
been more or less of an idle scapegrace, 
getting kept in to do impiositions al¬ 
most every half-holiday, because he 
would not exert himself to work at 
the proper time. 

But now he had changed all that. 
He ground at his translations, and made 
“ word-lists ” which gladdened the mas¬ 
ter’s heart. His exercises were models 
of care and neatness ; his fingers habi¬ 
tually ached with rapid penm.anship in 
the weekly examinations ; in fact, it 
was clear to every one that Spratt had 
turned over a new leaf. The other boys 
could not understand it until he told 
them, with a grin, one day, and then 
they were amused right royally. 

I need not insinuate that this sordid 
motive was the only inducement which 
prompted Spratt to work harder than 
usual. It certainly was the fuse which 
ignited the jiowder of his energy. But 
when he had once tasted the pleasure 
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of nsing above the dull drudgery of 
impositions and detentions, then ambi¬ 
tion added influence, and he stuck to 
his work, because it gradually l)ecame a 
habit which brought him more genuine 
satisfaction than he had ever realised 
under his former course of idleness. 

But this condition was not matured 
until a period rather beyond that 
covered by this story. Then he wtis 
only in the first stage, working and 
striving to amass marks with a view to 
earning the promised hamper. 

The progress of his enterprise was 
j far from discouraging, and its final 
success seemed within measurable dis- 
I tance. He had stiirted 9th at the be¬ 
ginning of term, and gained three 
^iliices the first week. The second week 
found him 5th, and the third found him 
actually 2nd. 

On the morning when the marks of 
the third week were reiwl out, Spratt 
was in a high state of excitement. He 
felt sure of his hamper at last. He 
thought he must be top next week, and 
that very afternoon he wrote home 
announcing his place, and begging that 
the hamper might be got ready without 
delay, as it was almost certain to be 
wanted the following week. 

His father and mother both wrote 
back, congratulating him and com¬ 
mending his diligence ; and he was as¬ 
sured that the hamper should be dis- 

E atched as soon as ever they heard that 
e was really top for the week. 

Two days passed of the fourth week, 
and Spratt felt that his work was going 
on at full speed ; though at times he 
found himself let a question pass in 
class, through the fact that his mind was 
so preoccupied with thinking of the 
reward in prospect. In addressing his 
Sunday letter home he actually wrote 
“Hamperia” instead of “ Hampshire,” 
and said somethi^ in class about the 
“garden of the Hamperides.” Trust 
Mr. Fields not to let such a slip of the 
tongue pass unnoticed. 

“ Ah, Spratt,” said he, “ a very poeti¬ 
cal idea — the Garden of the Ham¬ 
perides ! What sunny vistas and cool 
ghides open to our enraptured gaze ! 
wliere through the swooning heat of 
endless summer daj^s the Sons of the 
Hamper enjoy perpetual bliss. Me- 
thinks I see a group of joyous lads re¬ 
clining under the shade of the barren 
lane or dark holm-oak. A hamper is 
efore them, towards which with lazy 
dalliance they stretch forth their arms 
for tarts and cakes. A limpid stream 
of raspl>erry vinegar flows babbling 
througn the glade, from which anon 
they quaff refreshing draughts. No 
need for tliem to pluck golden 
ajiples from the tree; no fear of being 
gof)bled up by a sleepless dragon. The 
golden apnles lie safe in the hamper’s 
depths. Oh, thrice and four times 
blest are those happy youths ! ” 

Spratt underwent this “ roasting ” 
with what good ^race he might. He 
got very red over it, and the merriment 
was loud and exuberant. Mr. Fields’ 
eye twinkled as he went on, and he con¬ 
cluded by setting as the subject for our 
weekly Latin verses—“the Garden of 
the liamperides.” Following the line 
marked out by his facetious commen¬ 
tary upon that blis.sful region, we 
managed to turn out some effusions 


w’hich we thought might fain rouse 
Ovid’s ghost to envy. 

One good effect of Spratt’s sudden 
devotion to his studies was to wake up 
other members of his class. More than 
one was put upon his mettle. The un¬ 
interrupted upward march of a fellow 
who hitherto had been wont to flounder 
in the mud at the bottom, was not to go 
for ever unchallenged. There were 
Giles and Dodson, who in the first two 
weeks held undisputed possession of the 
first two places. There was Phillips, 
otherwise called “ Popsy,” who i*an them 
close. (He was a boy with a parrot-like 
nose, and his hair had a curious way of 
curling forwards over his forehead, 
whence his name, since “Epops” was 
found in the dictionary to be the Latin 
for a “hoopoe.”) This trio had never 
anticipated any serious interference 
in their feudal rights from Spratt, and 
when they found him bent upon getting 
top, they were equally bent upon pre¬ 
venting him. The consequence was that 
they also put on more steam, and the 
tone of general energy thus imparted 
to the w'ork gave the master of our 
form much satisfaction. He declared it 
w^ould turn his grey hairs black once 
more, and save him the expense of 
chemical preparations for civing back 
the bloom of departed youth. 

The long and short of it all was, that 
when the marks for the fourth week 
were read out anvidst breathless excite¬ 
ment, Spratt, to his inexpressible dis¬ 
appointment, found himself no higher 
tnan fourth ! Poor fellow ! he w’as woe- 
fully crestfallen. V(e victu! In a 
moment his visions of Hamperia faded 
like the unsubstantial pageant of a 
dream. All his anxious hopes w'ere 
dashed to the ground. He could not 
do anything that day but indulge in 
melancholy despair. He wrote home 
in the aftei*noon to announce his failure. 
He said it w’as no use trying, that other 
fellows w'ere much cleverer than he 
was; and he begged that the hamper 



might be sent in spite of his place iii 
class, for he had so set his heart upon it 
But Spratt’s parents w'ere firm, and 
said that he must not despond, tliat 
perseverance w’ould eventually be re- 
w’arded, and that he must not expect 
the hamper until he achieved the proud 
success of being top for the week. 

(To he cwitinwd,) 
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OYEEBOARD.” 

By William C. Metcalfe, 


T here is no cry more startling to the i 
ears of the small community aboard I 
a ship than that of “ Man overboard ! ” j 
Penned together witliin the narrow limits j 
of shipboard, sharin*' in the same daily 
labour, and participating in the same daily 
fare, men very naturally become knit 
together, if not always by lionds of amity, 
at least by that of fellowship, and tlie 
sudden loss of one from the midst of their 
little circle causes a gap whicJi never seems 
to be entirely healed for the remainder of 
the voyage. There are so many little 
things to remind one of the departed. 

^ During my career at sea I have several 
times heard the thrilling cry of “ Man over- 
boanl,” have been away in the hurriedly- 
lowered boat propelled by stalwart, eager 
eeamen, and sometimes, when almost 
within reach of the <lrowning man, have 
seen him throw up his arms in wild des¬ 
pair, and sink before our very eyes ; at 
other times have pulled round and round 
fruitlessly in quest of our shipmate, only to 
return to the ship saddened at heart, and 
with a deeper sense of the dreadful uncer¬ 
tainty of life. 

Once, and once only, have I myself been 
the cause of this thrilling, much dreaded 
cry, anti I owe my deliverance under Pro¬ 
vidence to the extraordinary coolness and 
courage exhibited by as gallant a sailor as 
ever walked a ship’s deck, namely, the 
chief officer of the vessel I was serving in 
as an apprentice at the time. 

We hatl left Sydney, homeward bound for 
London, with a full cargo of wool, tallow, 
and hides, and at the time I w'rite of had been 
six days out, and passed the Snares Rocks 
off New Zealand. The wind, w^hich had been 
favourable for us since leaving port, had 
increased to such a terrific gale that we 
dare not “run” any longer liefore it, and 
were comjielled to heave the ship to under 
a lower maintopsail. 

In company with us, and like>vise “ hove 
to ” and to windward of us, were two other 
well-known Sydney traders, the La Ho^e 
and the Maid of Judah, Ixith of wluch 
vessels had left the day before we did. 

It w’as about half-past three in the after¬ 
noon, when the second officer, who was on 
watch, ordered me to make some “ stops” of 
the weather-cloth fast outside the rigging. 

“ Mind you don’t fall,” said he ; “ hold on 
tight.” “Ay, ay, sir,” I replied, and 
jumped outside of the rigging and into 
the chains. I had completed iny job satis¬ 
factorily, and was preparing to climb aboard 
again, wdien the ship gave an unusually 
heavy dive, and as her head rose her after¬ 
part up to the mizen chains was placed 
under water and I was torn from my grasp 
and fell. 

“ Man overboard ! Man overboard ! ” I 
heard the cry distinctly as the dark waters 
whirled me astern. Mr. Williams had 
doubtless seen me fall. “W'ho is it? 
Where? Heave over a hen-coop. Can you 
see him ? Clear away the quarter boat! ” 
These were the cries that followed each 
other in rapid succession, accompanied with 
the hurriea tread of feet, wdiicn rose even 
above the sound of the breeze and of the 
roaring water in which I was immersed. 
At first I sank plump, as if tied to a shot, 
but in a few seconds began to ascend. 
When I reached the surface, however, it 
was to find myself whirling from the vessel’s 
side, with a confused noise of the roar of 
the wind and the bubbling waters in my 
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ears, yet over all rose the shouts of my 
shmmates. 

1 w'as so blinded by the water that I 
could not immediately see. I spun round 
and round as in a whirlpool, for I had l>een 
caught in the eddies under tlie stem. I 
looked to windward, too, for the ship, for¬ 
getting that a heavy vessel w^ould make 
more leeway than mV lij^ht person. Just 
as I sank in the trough of the sea, however, 

I caught sight of the tall spars pitching a 
short distance to leeward, and when I arose 
on the next wave T took care to keep my 
eyes fixed in that direction. , 

I could now behold the men in the rigging j 
on the look-out, and hear again distinctly 
their eager and excited cries. They ware 
all gazing to leeward, and consequently 
could not see me. “Where away is he? 

I can’t see him, can you ? There, he has 
just sunk in the trough ; no, it was not he. 
Hilloa ! Hil-hil-loa ! ” 

While these cries were following each 
other, I saw Captain Seaborn spring on to 
the taffrail and cast a rapid glance around 
the horizon. I thought his eye had lighted 
I on me, for, unlike the rest, he turned to 
I windward ; but after a hasty glance in the 
right direction, he, too, looked away to lee¬ 
ward. How my heart sank within me ! 
Was I to perish, and within hearing too, in 
con.sequence of this mistake of my ship¬ 
mates ? 


I raised my voice and shouted. I could 
still hear the answers. “Ahoy ! aho-o-y! 
There, that was his voice, certainly ; can’t 



I I repeated, straining my lungs to the 
! utmost. “ Hilloa ! ” replied the deep sten¬ 
torian voice of the skipper, the words ' 
struggling faintly against the wind. 

The ship was rapidly drifting down to 
leew'ard, and I knew' that if not soon dis¬ 
covered I was lost, so I shouted again, 
“Ahoy, aho-oy ! ” The last word was 
frantically prolonged, and I waited its effect 
with intense anxiety. It w'as evident from 
I the manner in which my comrades alxiard 
I glanced anew' around the horizon, as also 
from the shouts which tliey uttered in reply, 

I that my cry had reached them. I could 
not, indeed, hear their l.ail, but saAv their 
hands to their mouths as when persons 
shout loudly. Alas ! the same fatal error 
of still looking in the wTong direction pre¬ 
vailed amongst them; not an eye w'as 
turned to wdndw'ard. 

My heart died w’ithin me. “ Oh God ! ” I 
cried, “ they do not hear me, and I am lost. 
My father! my poor father! My sister 
Kate ! oh, my dear sister ! ” I forgot to 
mention that u])on hearing the cry of “ Man 
overboard ” old Snowball, the black cook, 
W'ho had lieen cleaning knives in the galley, 
had mechanically flung the board he was 
using into the sea. Providentially it floated 
close to me, and catching it, I placed it end 
up under my chin, and thus supported my 
head above water without difficulty. But 
for this in all probability I should have 
lieen wearied out already, good swimmer as 
I was, by the surge, which w’ould have 
broken over me continually, yet over which 
I now safely rode. 

After giving way for a few minutes to 
despondency, as I saw the ship drifting off, 

I rallied myself, and reflecting that hoj)e 
never dies while there is life, I began to 
consider my situation more calmly. The 
comparative buoyancy of my dress (I had 


on an oilskin coat and cap), added to the 
j board which I had so fortunately obtained, 
would enable me, I thought, to keep afloat 
for an hour, or perhajKs for even a longer 
I>eriod, and in that time w’hat chances might 
not turn uj)! I had noticed the La Hogue 
lying to windward just liefore I fell over- 
lioard. The direction in which I w’as drift¬ 
ing would carry me near her, when I might 
be more fortunate in attracting attention. 
I cheered my heart with this reflection, and 
began to look out for her. 

My first object in this new' frame of mind 
was to get nd of my boots, w'hich, being 
full of w ater, had begun sensibly to drag 
me dowm. With great difficulty I succeeded 
in pulling them off, for I bad to retain hold 
^ of the board with one hand whilst I worked 
I at the boot with the other. At last I was 
rid of these dangerous encumbrances, and, 
floating more lightly, had a better oppor¬ 
tunity to look around. My vision of dis¬ 
tant objects w'a.s, of couree, cut off everj* 
moment of my being carried down into the 
trough of the sea. No one who has not 
been in a similar situation can realise the 
awe w'ith w hich I gazed on the dark glisten¬ 
ing sides of the immense billows as I saw 
myself sinking away from them as if to the 
bottom of the very ocean. 

Suddenly, when I w’as at the lowest, I 
would begin to ascend as if by magic from 
that gloomy gulf, my velocity increasing 
every instant, until at last 1 would shoot 
upward above the cre.st of the wave, like 
an arrow' pro^ielled from the abyss. A toss 
of the head to shake off the water, a long- 
draw'n breath to recover mvself, a hast\- 
glance around, and then i wm whirled 
dow'nw'ard again, half smothered in the wild 
abyss. 

1 had been overboard half an hour before 
I caught sight of the La Hogue. When at 
last I behela her I could not restrain a cry 
of joy. She was drifting rapidly towards 
me, and would pass within hail. How- 
beautiful she looked ! Her symmetrical 
hull that floated so buoyantly, her tall 
spars unrelieved by a single bit of canvas 
save the close-reefed maintopsail under 
which she was “ lying U>.” These ])encille«l 
against the horizon formed together a nic- 
ture of grace (beauty unsurpassed). Now- 
she would pitch head foremost into the sea, 
now slowly rise dripping from the deluge. 
As she swung, “ pendulum-like,” the wild 
and w'hirling clouds, that rapidly traverseil 
the distant sky, seemed one moment to 
stand still and then to speed past her with 
accelerated velocity. Suadenly I reflected, 
What if I should miss the La Hogue ? 
There was one vessel in sight, the Maid of 
Judah, but she was not in my track, for by 
this time I could cnlculate ooma ap¬ 
proach to accuracy the direction of my drift. 
Again the thought of my loved ones at 
home came l)efore me. Perhaps even now 
they w'ere thinking of me. I seemed to see 
my dear old father’s face and hear his rich 
voice once more. Then the vision of that 
dear familiar face, bow'ed in grief, arose. I 
beheld him in deep> mourning, bent in body 
and prostrate in mind. They had told him 
that nis son had been lost overlioard months 
ago. I groaned audibly. God know's, even 
in that aw'ful moment, it was less of my¬ 
self than of my father and sister that I 
thought. 

The La Hogue was now rapidly approach¬ 
ing me. “ Hilloa ! hilloa ! ”^I cried w'ildly, 
raising my arm above my head as I rose on 
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the crest of a wave. I had but an instant 
to watch the effect of my cry Ijefore I was 
suhmer^'ed aj»ain. But tliere was time 
enoujudi to assure me that I liad not l)een 
iieard. 1 noticed with terrible mis;^ivin{^ | 
that my voice was much weaker than it i 
was half an hour l)efore. Was I so .soon lie- | 
coming exhausted ? At this rate another 
liour would finish my life. This idea | 
tilled me with al^rm, and as I gained tlie j 
crest of the next billow I made a des|^rate 
exertion to shout l>oth louder and quicker. 

“ Hilloa ! hil-o-aa ! hill-il-o-oa ! ” I fran¬ 
tically cried. I wa.s .still prolonging the 
sound when the comb of a wave went over 
me, and half blinded as well as smothered ! 
I was tumbled headlong down into the 
trough of the sea, which I reached more 
dead than alive. I was still so exhausted | 
when I rose on the next billow that I could 
not speak. 

With agony inexpres.sible I now saw I 
myself nearly abreast of the La Hogue, i 
Another descent, another mad whirl up- ; 
ward, and I found lier slv*oting from me. 

I was now almost delirious with despair. , 
How I cried ! I fancied I saw a look-out ' 
turn towards me. I knew he must have 
heard me. If I could have remained on the 
top of that surge just one instant longer his | 
eye would have fallen upon me, but the 
insatiate gulf demanded me, and, seized in 
the embraces of the pitiless waters, I was 
hurried downward to darkiiess and death. | 

When I next rose to the light of day the 
Hogue Avas fast receding. I was so ! 
breathle s from Ijeing nearly smothered ! 
that 1 could not raise mv voice above that | 
of a child, and hence failed to attract the i 
attention of the “ look-out,” Avhom 1 still 
saAv gazing in search of me. May Heaven 
grant that none who read these words ever [ 
exjierience feelings similar to mine at that 
moment ! In another instant I ha<l re- | 
covered my voice, but the La Hogue was 
out of heanng. My only chance of rescue 
seemed gone. I was alone—alone in the 
illimitable ocean—alone whilst night w'as 
drawing on ! Far, far away to leeward, 
just visible occasionally over the distant 
surges, I saAv my own vessel, but except 
thi-s and the La Hogue the horizon w'as 
without a speck. I burst into tears, the 
tension of my,nerves had \yeen unnatural, 
and <as I now* saw nothing but death l)efore , 
me I wept. Yet still it was the thought of 
my father and .sister that mainly affected 
me. My whole past life rushed in reWew 
before me ; I saw myself at my mother’s i 


knee, looking and wondering as she taught 
me to pray. I was a l>oy going to schom— 
dear old "Biggleton Grammar School. I 
thought lovingly of my two great friends, 
Verner and Whittaker. I thought of the 
ill-fated day I left my comfortable home, 
my dealings with the wretched Jew, my 
l)eing smuggled aboard ship. Alas ! "was I 
never to see my happy home again ? 

The dreaded nigiit l>egan to close in. 
Darker and darker the shades of evening 
fell around the waste of wat-ers, and the 
wind as it went by seemed moaning my 
requiem. Occasionally a flash of lightning 
would throw a ghastly radiance across the 
water. I Avas cold and half stupefied ; my 
sense.s l)egan to desert me. No longer able 
to hufl’et against fate as I had done, I took 
in each moment larger draughts of Avater. 
In fact, I Avas drowning ! Things actual 
and things visionary, the present and the 
past, liegan to commin^e in my brain in a 
Avild phantasmagoria. The face of my dead 
mother iseemed to look at me from the sky 
above, Avhilst hideous ones—the counte¬ 
nances one 8ee.s in feA^er-dreams—grinned 
out from the spray around. Confused noises 
too, were in my eai-s. There AA'as music as 
if from cele.stial spheres, then notes as if 
demons laughed in the gale. 

Gradually all things seen or heard be¬ 
came more and more indistinct; a dead 
blank sAvam l>eiore me, leaAung only, as it 
were, a .sensation of blankness, and then 
folloAved utter forgetfulness, the stujx)r of 
the dead, or ratlier, that trance l)etween 
life and death Avhen the body is exhausted, 
but the vital spark not yet lied—that one 
dread pause IjetAveen this 'W'orld and the 
next. 

I ha\'e no recollection of anything further 
until I AA'as partially roused from my in¬ 
sensibility by a hand being laid upon me. 
The next instant I Avas dragged violently 
through the water and throAAm on my chest 
across some hard substance, Avhich I con¬ 
cluded must be the gunwale of a boat. I 
fell writli such force as to eject from me, 
as from a force pump, most of the AA’ater 
that I had sAvalloAved. The exces.sive pain 
rou-sed me to more complete con.sciou.snes.s. 
I languidly opened my eyes. I thoiiglit I 
recognised familiar faces. The doubt Avas 
settled immediately by a Avell-knoAvn A'oice, 
“ Easy there, Jack ! Poor little felloAv, he 
is Aveil-nigli gone. Noav, my hearties!” 
The Avords were spoken in the kind tone of 
the chief officer, Mr. Hardy. 

I knew noAv that I had lieen j)icked up 


; by our ship’s boat. She was lying head oa 
I to the AvaA^es, to prevent her being sAvamped. 

whilst she took me up. Obeying Mr. 

! Hardy’s directions, the men, with a second 
effort^ lifted me completely out of the water 
and laid me in the stem-sheet of the boat. 
“ Hoaa' do you feel ? ” asked tl.e chief. 

1 “ God help us ! we were looking for you in 
1 the Avrong direction until, all at once, I 
I rememl)ered you ought to have lieen to 
■ Avindward, and so a^ last niade you out, 

I a mere speck upon the horizon. We had 
a hard pull to reach you, too. At first I 
thought AA^e should be swamped. But here 
' you are, safe! Now, laas, gi''e way, 
lustily ! ” 

The creAv at these Avords jmt double 
strength to their oars, and aAvay AA^e sped 
i toAvards the ship. Oh! what a sen.satioo 
I of comfort and security came over me as I 
felt the planks once more under me. I 
I heard the Avaters, Avhich, cheated of their 

f irey, folloAAed roaring in our Avake. I 
ooked up toAvards Mr. Hardy, Avho, st^r- 
! ing with one hand, aa'os covering me with 
I his jacket with the other. He Avas doing 
I it, too, as tenderly as a mother Avrajis her 
' babe. Oh I how full my heart Avas ! I 
tried to raise myself on my ellxiAv and 
speak. “ No, mV boy,” he said, jda^ing 
his hand on my shoulder gently, as if to 
' press me doAvn; “ not a word, you need 
rest; you have been three hours in the 
Avater.” Even this little exertion had made 
me dizzA'. I heard hi.s Avords as in a dreiim, 
and sanV back, while all things seemed to 
j Avhirl around me. I closed my eyes, and 
presently, in a A\'hisper, I heard Mr. Hardy 
: say, “ lie sleeps ; I don’t tliink he could 
I have stood it five minutes longer. Who 
; could have told his father? ” 
j From this time until I awoke in my berth, 
j a comfortable one in the saloon, I lay in a 
I state of profound insensibility. They told 
' me afterAvards, that on reaching the ship 
they thought me gone, hut that by chafing 
my liml)S and employiug stringent restora¬ 
tives, they recovered me. I soon after sank 
into a refreshing sleep, and Avhen I awoke 
' in the morning, seemed Avell, though very 
' AA'eak. 

It Avas quite dark, it appears, Avhen we 
reached tlie ship, so that it my discovery 
liad come a few minutes later, it is ex- 
i tremely doubtful whether I should have 
; been saved. 

Years hav’e jw-ssed since then; yet I 
always shudder to recall those terrible 
hours when I fell overboard. 


T he peace made Moore a half-pay captain, 
ana, under the Hamilton intluence, Mem* 
lierof Parliament for the Lanark Ixiroughs, 
Tlion lie Avas appointed to his old regiment, j 
the o 1st, as major, aiwi on his promotion to I 
tlie lieutenant-colonelcy abandoned Parlia- j 
ment for Ins regimental duties. In 1792 he 
sailed Avith his regiment for the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and took part in the capture of j 
(’orsica, Avhich Avas Avon by Sir Charles 
Stuart and lost by Sir Gilliert Elliot. At 
(^alvi he Avas by Nelson’s side Avhen the 
rubbish Avas dnshed up by the shot and 
(Icstroyed the siglit of Nelson's cA-e. OAviug 
to a dispute Avith Sir Gill>ert Elliot, Moore 
Av.is dismissed from Corsica—kicked up- 
staii*s, so to speak, for no sooner did he 
reiich home than he Avas sent off to the 
VS’est Indies as brigadier-general. Here he 
Iieeame Aliercrombie’s right-hand man, and 
distingnislied liimself grently, more espe- 
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cially at the capture of St. Lucia in 1796. 
Of St. Lucia he w'as made governor, but, 
attacked by tlie yellow’ fever, he came home 
invalided. In 1798 he Avas again under 
Al>ercromhie, this time in Ireland during 
the absurd reliellion, and it AA’a.s entirely 
OAN’ing to bis efforts that Wexford Avassaveil 
from pillage by the rei>els. Next year he 
was ordered off Avith the expedition to tlie 
Holder, under the Duke of York. Here 
Abercrombie Avas supei*seded by his royal 
highness Avitli anything hut satisfactory 
n^siilt. At tlio h<^a.d of a comhined force 
of British and Kiissiaus, the Duke attacked 
the Helder. “ Tlie Kussiaiis,” their com¬ 
mander boasted. “ would sAveep CAerything 
in front of them. " So certain Avas the roval 
duke of victory, tliat Alxircrombio’s divi.sion 
Avas -ent off to Hooru, and lia<l to lx? re¬ 
called ill haste, for the attack Ava.s delivered 
and failed, oAving to the Kiissiaiis lieing 


routed and their commander captured—a 
reverse atoned for soon after by the hard- 
Avon victorA’ of Egmont-op-Zee, Avhere Moore 
was Avounded. It w'as from Egmont that 
AliercrombicAvrote home to Moore’s mother: 
“The general is a hero, with more sense 
than many others of that description, in 
that he is an ornament to his family and to 
his profession.” Alx?rcromhie’s confidence 
in him Avas to lie even more fully liorne out 
ill Egypt, Avhere Moore commanded the 
reserve. Wlien the old general died at 
Alexandria, iNloore, as Ave have .said already, 
Avas the only man Avorthy to take hi.s place, 
and in 1808, after a spell at Sandgate, Avatch- 
ing against invasion and drilling his men 
in tlie new tactics of his own invention, 
Avhich Avere to meet Avith sueli glorious 
triumjdis under Wellington, he A\ a.s ordeixxl 
off to Sicily, and then to Snain. 

He landed in Portng:il iii August, 1808, 
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an<l, after the recall of the pfcnerals who 
btui negotiated the Convention of Cintra, , 
was a])pointed to the coniinand of an army ; 
of some 35,000 men. intended to oo-oi>erate t 
with the Spaniards in the north against the 
Frencli. Part of this army was to arrive 
direct from Englaml under Sir Davdd Baird, | 
and the rest, then in Portugal, was to l>e 
Jed to the scene of operations l>y Moore. 
He started from Lislxm in ( )otol)er, but as 
soon as he entered Spain the defeat of the 
Spaniards at all ]K)iiits rendered a success- 
hil campaign iinjiossihle. What he did 
was chivalrously to advance so .as to draw 
the French forces on to him, and thus save 
the south of Spain from conquest. Napo¬ 
leon had over 3.35.000 men, mostly veterans, 
with over 00,000 hoi'ses, and such a train of 
artillery, ammunition, and provisions a.s 
had never lx*» ne l)een gathered together in 
Europe. M(Kire had hardy 20,<>Jr'0 men, 
young and uninured to privation, with an 
inexperienced stall, ami a wretclied commis¬ 
sariat ; without the means of ol»taining in¬ 
formation or .sujqdies, in .a country most 
ditliciilt for warfare ; ami he liajl to work 
with a nation Ixuistful, |)re.sum]ituous, and | 
ignorant, and led by rulers of appalling : 
imliecility and treachery. In short, his ; 
ta.sk w'a.s a most thankless and dirticult j 
one. ' 

As .soon .as Napoleon heard of the British 
move to the Douro. he remarke<i, “ Moore is 
the only general now tit to contend with ; 
me. I shall a<lv,ance ag.ainst him in per- i 
.Min.” The country was covered with snow', 
hut the emperor had rods cut through the j 
drifts, and at the head of 100,000 men came 
full speed from Madrid to cut oft' the British I 
retreat at Beneveiite. But Moore had 
divine<l his sclieme, and w'.as too quick for 
him. When, tlien. the French reached the ! 
Ksla, they found the British safe on the ! 
other side of the river. Some cavalrv’ of , 
the gtiard crossed the stream into Benevente i 
to t)e charged by tlie 10th Hussars and 
ilriven hack, with their leader, L#efehvre- | 
Desnouettes, left l>ehind a prisoner. From ; 
Hcnevente Moore retired to Astorga, fight¬ 
ing a Kittle every day, and ahvays with 
success. Ho left Astmgaon Decemlxjr 31st, j 
1 M)8. N.aydeon reached it on New' Year’s j 
Day. 1809, to hear the new s of the alliance 
of Kiissia and Austria, and to leave it hiir- , 
riedly for Paris, entrusting Soult with the ^ 
task of driving the Biitisli army into the , 
.sea, and ]>ost|M>ning the conquest of Spain j 
fill the allies were destroyed. At first 
Moore liad intended m.aking for Vi^o, but i 
on the oth of January he decided for ! 
Corunna, anti sent orders off* to Baird, who 
by private dragoon forwarded them on to 
Fraser. But the man got drunk, and the 
despatches were never delivered, and the 
fleet, with its three hundred transports, re- ; 


mained inactive in Vigo Bay. At length, 
on tlie 9th January, an officer, lialf (lead | 
wdth fatigue and anxiety, who had come 
acrf)ss tlie mountains of Galicia, a^qieared 
before Sir Samuel Hood with a memoran¬ 
dum, written by Moore on a drum-bead, 

f iraying him to start for Coniniia ; and in 
ess tli.an bait an hour the fleet and its 
convoy were under »..il. Meanwhile, the 
horrors of the retreat bad begun. In the 
snow and sleet, over the mountains, nnrsned I 
and juirsuers took their way, losing heavily. 
At one place the road lay for fifteen miles 
up a mountain zigzag, amid the most 
romantic scenery, with yie.aks in front and 
preeinices on either hand, where hundreds 
founa a grave. Only 15,000 men readied 
(’orunna on the 12th of January ; the rest j 
had fallen in the arduous rus’i from Bene¬ 
vente. The Freneh were only ten hours i 
behind ; and, as Hoo4rs fleet li.ad not yet ' 
arrived, a battle was unavoidable. But as 
Soult w.as not re.adv to .attack, there came a 
welcome respite, (luring wdiich the horses ' 
w'ere s.amliced and the military m.aterial 
destroyed. <)n the 13th, on a hill three 
niile.s from the town, four thousand barrels 
of powder w'ere blow’ii up at one diseli.arge. 

It was .'IS though a volcano ha^l broken 
forth, the flame rose in the .air, the ground 
shook for miles round, and the w'aters in tlie 1 
liarKiur rolled as if with an earthqu.ake 
wave. Two days after Moore’s arrival 
Hood s deet cjime in and the embarkation t 
liegan. It seemed as though Soult w'ould ^ 
let the English go quietly aw'ay. | 

But on the IStli, during the night, he ' 
established a batterj' of eleven mins on the 
rocky height at hia left; anil next dav, ; 
al)out two o’clock in the afternoon, he ma^e j 
his attack on the British position. Mixire 
had made his arrangements to retire that 
night, but he welcomed the liattle, as i 
giving him a chance of wiping out any 
stain that might be on his retreat. He was 
14,500 strong; Soult’s force had been reduced 
to 20,000. . : 

The French came down in three solid 
masses, preceded by a cloud of skirmishers. 
The British pickets w'ere driven in, and the 
village of Elvina c.arried. WJum the battle 
had developed, Moore ordered Paget to turn 
the French left; and, with the .50th and 
42n(l, he met the enemy, recaptured Elvina, 
and, fighting fiercely) drove Soult hack 
along the wiiole line, with a loss of over 
2,000 men. The loss of the British was 
900. So severe w’as the reverse th,at Soult 
made no move to enter the tow'n until two 
days after the British had gone. 

it w'as Avhile w'atehing the last struggle 
round Ehina that Moore w'as struck by a . 
cannon-ball, which knocked him off his | 
horse and shattered his left breast. He 
was laid on a blanket, and, by a Highland 


I T is many long years since we first heard 
the names of Hector and Priam, Paris 
and Helen, our cheeks glowning as we 
listened to the exciting tiUes, our eyes 
moistening over the touching parting of 
Hector and Andromache, our h^rts .swel¬ 
ling with indignation at the trap into which 
the Trojans fell after so many years of 
brave endurance. 

How' often we asked ourselves if nothing 
was left of the w'onderful city, whose his¬ 
tory has thrilled the hearts of young and 
old for so many centuries ! 

While we were indulging these useless 
speculations, a lad was growing up in a 
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1 North German parsonage, w'hose dreams on 
I the same subject, wdien realised, were to he 
j tlie means of throwing oj>en to us, and those 
! w ho .shall follow' us, grand store.s of infor- 
I mat ion. 

The lioy of whom we write w as Heinnch 
: Sehliemann, l)om the 6th of January, 18^, 
in New' Bucklow, Mecklenburg Schwerin, 
hut w'hose father removed to Aukershagen, 
in the same X’rovince, when the child w'.os 
I only a ye.ar old, a village whose legends 
' and mysteries w’ould have lieen the delight 
j of Haris Andersen or the Brothers Grimm. 

! In such an atmosphere Heinrich’s natural 
iiiclinatiou tow'ards the stnange .and my.stical 
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sergeant and three men, carried int<; 
Corunna. As they lifted him, the hilt ol 
his sword ran into his wound. Hardinge 
would h.ave removed it, hut the general 
checked him. 

“ It is as well as it is,” said he. “ T h.ad 
rather it should go out of the field Avitli 
me.” 

And then, as he was following, 

“ You need not go with me,” he said. 

Report to General Hoi« that I am 
wounded, and carried to the rear.” 

Meanw’hile, surgeons had been sent for. 
Tw'o were dressing Sir David Baird’s arm, 
and Sir David instantly ordered them to 
leave him to attend Sir John; but the 
wound mortal, and they could do 

nothing. 

Often, as Sir John lay dying, did he ask 
if the Frencli were Vieaten ; and, from the 
reimrt.s coming in every few' minutes, he 
W’.os answered “yes.” In fact, the British 
had advaiK'ed considerably, and at night¬ 
fall W’ere far in advance of their j^ositions 
in the morning. 

“Anderson,” said the dying general, 
“you know’tliat I have ahvay.s wished to 
die in this way, I hope the people of Eng¬ 
land will l^e satisfied. I ho]>e my country 
will do me justice ! ” 

And soon afterw’ards he died. And that 
night, as the army was embarking, he wais 
iniried on the ramparts. Who does not 
know’ the ballad of his burial ?— 

Not a drum was hejard, not a funeral note, 

As his corpse to the ramparts we hurried. 

Not a soldier di.scharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night. 

The sod with our bayoaeta turning; 

By the stmegling moonbeams’ misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

WiUi his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead,. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

"We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

How the foe and the stranger would tread o’er 
his head. 

And we far away on the biHow ! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him,— 

But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


was inflamed to a real passion. He never 
doubted the storias he heard—that the 
ghost of his fatlier’s predei'e.ssor wandered 
I aliout the church and iiarson.ago g.arden, or 
! that any one fortunate enough to lie awake 
i at midnight would see a lovely maiden, 
liearing in her hand a silver dish, rise fnmi 
the tiny brook which flowed by the garden 
gate. 

In the centre of the village there was a 
grassv hillock, probably a grave of lieathen 
days," bnt where legend stated a robber 
knight had buried his favourite child in a 
golden cradle ; and so firm was the hoy’a 
i.eiief in these fahl^, that he always won- 
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•dered, when his father complained of 
money difficulties, why he did not dig up 
file cradle, or search in the brook for the 
eilver dish. 

There was also close to the village an 
ancient castle with secret passages and sub¬ 
terranean roads, through w'hich frightful 
ghosts with flaming eyes were said to 
wander, and w’hich had l>een the projicrty of 
a robber knight, named Henning Von Hol- 
fltein, whose lawlessness and cruelty caused 
him to be held in terror throughout the 
le^th and breadth of the land. 

Tradition states that it had displeased 
him not a little w hen the Duke of Meck¬ 
lenburg gave letters of safe conduct to the 
merchants w ho were to pass his castle ; and 
he sw'ore to have revenge. So he invited 
the duke to visit him. The invitation was 
accepted, and the duke started on his way 
with a large escort. The knight’s cow¬ 
herd, who Knew of his lord’s murderous 
intentions, hid himself in a thicket by the 
roadside, and, as the duke came by, re¬ 
vealed to him the plot against his life. 
The duke returned home, and the hill has 
ever since gone by the name of “ The Hill 
of Waiting,'’ on Wartensborg. 

When the knight discovered who had 
caused the frustration of his plans, he had 
the poor fellow slowdy roasted over the open 
fire, and not content with this, he gave the 
wretched man a kick as he struggled in the 
agonies of death. 

Shortly after the duke came with a regi¬ 
ment of soldiers, and Von Henning, after 
burying his treasures under the round 
tower of his castle, took his own life. A 
long row of smooth stones in the village 
churchyard is still pointed out as the 
knight’s grave, out of wdiich, for many 
years, the left leg, which had kicked the 
cowherd, clad in a black silk stocking, con¬ 
tinually grew'. The gravedigger and 
churchkeeper both declared to Heinrich 
that, when boys, they had often cut it off, 
and used it to beat pears from the trees, 
but that quite suddenly, in the hrst year of 
th^resent century, it had ceased to grow. 

Heinrich’s father was a passionate lover 
of ancient history. He told the lad tales 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum, counting those 
who had time and means to visit these 
cities as most enviable among men, and he 
fed the chibl’s imagination with narrations 
of Greek heroes and heroines. 

It w'as with positive grief that Heinrich 
heard of the tetal disappearance of the 
famous city of his heroes, and he insisted 
that it was inmossible such walls as his¬ 
tory gave to iVoy could ever be swept 
away; they nuist lie hidden somew-here 
tmder dust and rubbish. 

His father not a^reein^ with him in this 
opinion, they finalu' reserved to go together 
some day and dig for the ancient city ; and 
from the day the father promised this in 
jest, the boys w'hole heart was absorlied in 
the thought. Laughed at by most of his 
playfellows, he had two friends wffio listened 
to his projects with keen sympathy, one of 
whom, Minna Meincke, w’as a little girl of 
about his owm age. 

A warm friendship sprang up betw’een 
the tw’o, and they exchanged vows of 
eternal fidelity, babies as they were. 
They w'ould marry w’hen they grew' up, and 
then they would first unravel all the mys- 
teiis of Aukershagen, the silver dish, the 
golden cradle, Henning’s buried treasure 
and his grave, and these accomplished, they 
would go on their search for Troy. 

These dreams w^ere unfulfilled, but 
through all the trials and discouragements 
of life the boy remained firm and true to 
to last and best dream—that of finding the 
city of which the blind poet sang his im¬ 
mortal song. 

Heinrichs mother dying while he was a 
mere babe, he was sent for some time to 


an uncle in Kalkhorst. There he made such 
progress in his studies that he was able to 
send his father a Latin composition upon 
the cliief incidents in the Trojan War as a 
Christmas present, in 1832. 

At the a^ of fourteen he w'as obliged to 
leave school, because of his father’s poverty, 
and w as apprenticed to a grocery shop in 
Fiirstenlierg. Those were w eary "days and 
months through which Heinrich fought his 
way, selling herrings and butter, s^t and 
oil, candles and potatoes ; scrubbing floors 
and cleaning window's, his mind all the 
while thirsting for knowledge. 

Occupied from five in the morning until 
eleven in the evening, there w'as not one 
moment left for study. But one evening a 
young man came in the shop, and, asking 
W spirits, he recited verse after verse from 
the Iliad as he drank. Although Schlie- 
mann understood nota w'ord, the harmonious 
rhythm made a deep impression upon him, 
and from that hour he never ceased to pray 
for an opportunity of learning Greek. 

He remained five years in Fiirstenberg, 
until he so injured "his chest by lifting 
weights beyond his strength that he had 
bleming of the lungs. In perplexity as to 
his future, he w'ent to Hamburg on foot, 
w'here he obtained another situation. But 
the spitting of blood returned after a few 
days, and he w'as again without employment. 

He then sought a position on Clipboard, 
and, through the intervention of a friend of 
his mother^s, wlio w'as a shipbroker, he wras 
taken as cabin-boy on a vessel bound for 
La Guayra. Never in the course of his 
sorrow'ful and anxious youth had Schlie- 
mann been so utterly forlorn and without 
means as at that time, when he was com¬ 
pelled to sell his only coat to buy a woollen 
olanket, without which he could not go to 
sea. 

In November, 1841, the Dorothea left 
Hamburg with favourable winds, which 
after a few' hours changed, so that they 
W'ere unable to make any headw’ay until 
December, wlien they passed Cuxhaven 
and reached the open" sea. Suddenly the 
wind again shifted its course, and there w'as 
another dull calm for twelve days, during 
which the ship scarcely changed its posi¬ 
tion. But on the twelfth a frightful storm 
arose, and the vessel w as w recked. 

After nine hours in an open boat in this 
inclement season all the crew' w'ere saved ; 
but, strange to relate, while the rest of the 
ship’s company lost their all, Heinrich’s 
chest w as found floating on the weaves, and 
was taken ashore. 

The Consul at Texel, where they had 
drifted, gave the youth seventy-five cents 
with w hich to pay his fare to Amsterdam, 
wliere he proposed to enlist as a soldier, as 
he saw' no otner W'ay of supporting himself. 

Winter set in, and, having no coat, Hein¬ 
rich suffered keenly from the cold. His 
admittance into the army taking more time 
than he had expected, in order to keep 
from starving he feigned illness to gain 
entrance into a hospital. ^ But “ man’s ex¬ 
tremity is God’s opportunity.” 


The broker in Hamburg, who had received 
a letter telling of Heinrich’s misfortune, 
made a collection for liim and sent it with 
a letter of recommendation to the Prussian 
Consul-General in Amsterdam, who speedily 
obtained employment for him in a counting- 
office. 

Having his evenings for study, he first 
took lessons in writing, then m modem 
languages, for which he paid out one-half 
his salary. His home w as a cheerless attic 
room, where he shivered with cold in the 
winter and scorched in the summer. His 
breakfast consisted of oatmeal porridge, his 
dinner never cost liim more than twopence. 

He began his study of languages with 
English. In order to have a good pro¬ 
nunciation, and learn as quickly as possi¬ 
ble, he w'ent to the English church twice 
each Sunday and repeated softly each word 
after the clergyman. He never went out 
without a book, so that every spare minute 
might be utilised. So diligently did he 
work that in three months’ time he could 
recite tw enty pages of English every day to 
his teacher. 

His brain was kept in such a state of ex¬ 
citement that he slept but little, and his 
w’akeful hours during the night w'ere spent 
in going over in memory what he had read 
in the evening. In this w’ay he obtained a 
thorough and accurate knowledge of English 
in six months. 

I He then took up French, which he mas- 
I tered in much less time. Dutch he acquired 
in six w'eeks; as also Spanish, Italian, and 
Portuguese. He liegan Russian also, but 
could find no teacher in Amsterdam; and 
the only books attainable w'ere an old g^m- 
mar, a lexicon, and a translation of Tele- 
machus, wdiich he soon learned by heart. 

The acquirement of Russian proved to be 
a turning-point in Schlieniann’s course. 
Wlien tw'enty years old he was sent to St. 
Petersburg by the firm which employed 
him in Amsterdam, and with the privilege 
of trading on his ow'n account. 

Jubilant over his good fortune, he WTote 
home to ask about Minna, his “ little 
bride,” as he had always thought of her; 
but what W’as his dismay to find she had 
i just been married to another. A serious 
I illness ensued, but his buoyant spirit helped 
to carry him over this rough place in life, 
and he returned to business and dreams of 
Troy. 

I He was greatly prospered in Russia. A 
few years of mercantile life, and his for¬ 
tune was larger than he had ever dared to 
I hope in liis wildest flights of fancy. During 
his residence in St. Petersburg he had kept 
up his studies, mastering Swedish, Polisn, 
and modem Greek, besides renewing his 
acquaintance with Latin, which he had laid 
aside for twenty-five years. 

In 1868 and ’69 he made his first journey 
of discovery in Ithaca, the Peloponnesus, 
and Troy. His life since then has been so 
fully open to the public that w’e need not 
say anything about it here. May all of us 
who have worthy dreams see them fulfilled 
as has Heinrich Schlieniann ! 



[Edited by Q. A. HUTCHiSON, Editor of the “Boy’s Own Paper,” etc.] 
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A NIQHT ON THE BANES OF THE IBBAWABY. 



EW but those who have visited the country 
cau form any idea of the difficulties of trans¬ 
port in Ui)per Burmah. 

Unlike the Romans, we did not imme¬ 
diately begin to make roads in our newly- 
acquired country, but were content to use 
only that great natural thoroughfare, the 
Irrawady river, for all the pur|x)8es of 
occupation, and simply establisned our 
posts along the banks of the great water¬ 
way. When it Ijecame apparent that the 
occuMtion of Mandalay ih no way paci¬ 
fied the country, but, on the contrary, un¬ 
settled the minds of every Burman through¬ 
out the villages of the land, and caused 
many to go off and swell the bands of 
dacoits, or bri<mnds, as they might be 
called, we found it necessary to push our 
way inland. Here and tfiere all over 
the country*, in places most advantageous 
for its pacification and retention, we estab¬ 
lished posts, strongly stockaded, held by 
garrisons consisting of one hundred, or 
even fifty, to sometimes four hundred 
troops, European and native. These posts 
are always in or near a village. 

It was to one of these posts, situated 
al) 0 ut twelve miles from the river banks, 
that I was ordered to proceed with two 
hundred men, during the rainy season. 
Twelve miles through a dense and swampy 
jungle is no easy march where there is no 
road of any kind, but a badly defined track 
—on all sides surrounded by a cunning 
enemy, whose tactics are generally to fire 
at troops on the march and then, having 
delivered a volley or two, to flee into the 
almost impenetiable jungle before the sur¬ 
prised troops have time to return the fire, 
or even, i>erhaps, to make certain of its 
direction. The same band may often meet 
you again farther on, and rive you another 
not welcome to their jungle haunts. This 
is a mode of warfare particularly harassing 
to all troops, whether Europeans or natives. 

Although warned before I started that 
I should very likely be attacked on the 
march, the journey proved uneventf .J, with 
the exception of a few shots fired upon the 
rear ^ard of my little column, and I 

arrived safely at the post of P-, then 

occupied by three hundred European and 
lative troops, where I remained one month. 

The harassing duties of flying columns, 
marches and counter-marches, soon broke 
up an already shattered constitution, and I 
found mysetf under orders to return to 
Kangoon." I was reluctantly compelled to 
retrace my steps to the river-bank to wait 
for a passing steamer going down to Ran¬ 
goon. Starting early in tlte morning, be- 
lore the sun had attained mudi power, 
reached a small jKist, situated about 
three miles from the banks of the Irra- 


j wady. Our party consisted of a strong 
escort of sepoys, a few European troops, 

I and one British otlicer, not including my- 
I self. Nine miles being considered enough 
for me for one day’s march, we deter¬ 
mined to stay the night at this post. 

Next morning, having sent back our 
escort, at five o’clock we started again, a 
much smaller party than the previous day. 

Lieutenant A-, myself, six European 

I soldiers, and eight sepoys, was not a strong 
I force ; but then we felt pretty sure that no 
dacoits would be met with in the jungles 
I between us and the bank. They had never 
i up to that time been kno^vn to come do>vn 
in that jiarticular direction. So certain did 
I w’e feel our safety from attack, that I rode 
on alone to a small village, in which we 
intended to wait in the sh^e till a steamer 
I should pass. 

The village, consisting of about forty 
houses, built on w’ooden piles, appeared to 
me to be deserted. My curiosity being 
aroused, I rode in and out of the bamboo 
fences, my horse at times struggling up to 
his rirths in the mud. While thus hope- 
I lessly floundering betw'een two houses, I 
heard a cry of “ Saliib! Saliib ! Dacoo ! 

1 Dacoo ! ” and coming towards me were two 
Mohammedans, natives of India. There 
are many of them w’ho have come over from 
India and settled do^vn as shopkeepers in 
the villages of Burmah. As they ap¬ 
proached nearer, I perceived that they w'ere 
t)oth badly w^ounded, and streaming with 
blood. One poor fellow had a baid dah, 
or sword, cut deep into his shoulder, and 
his companion had also received tw'o very 
ugly w'ounds. 

“ Who wjounded you?” I asked them, in 
Hindustani. 

“Dacoo, sahib,” they replied (meaning 
dacoits). 

“ Dacoits ! Where are they ? ” 

“ Here, sahib, in the village ; those tw^o 
houses are full—they fled in there to hide 
when they saw you come in. They have 
taken all our money, and when we resisted 
i slashed us with their dahs.” 

“ Come with me out of this, quickly,” I 
said, “and I wdll tie your w'ounds up;’* 
and, digging my spurs into the sides of my 
poor charger, he floundered through the 
mud, out of range of the houses occupied 
by tlie dacoits. They did not, evidently, 
wish to discover themselves, fearing I might 
be the advance partv of a large body of 
i men. Being cowartfly creatures, they did 
I* not shoot me, a solitary horseman, for this 
I reason. Their refuge, the jungle, was 
j nearly four hundred yards from the village; 

they would thus have had this ot>en space 
I to run over had they made themselves 
1 known by firing. They would not have 
ventured to stay to fight those who might 
lie coming behind me; and they thought, per¬ 
haps, to creep off to the jungle unseen by us. 

Thankful for a whole skin, I rode back, 

1 to warn A-and Ids small party of four¬ 

teen. He had diverged some way from the 
track, so it was nearly half an hour before 
I found him. We immediately held a 
short council of war, and decided it would 
be the best plan that we should push on to 
I the river-bank, and there defend ourselves 
I as well as possible in a little wooden shed 
I a short way outside the village. We 
I thought it very improbable that we should 
I have to remain long on the banks of the 
Irraw’ady without getting a passing steamer 
to take us on. 

The Mussulmans, whose wounds I had 
bound up, came t^ inform us that the 
dacoits were running from the village for 
the jungle. And as we saw at least a hun¬ 


dred armed Burmans running with astonish¬ 
ing swiftness for the cover of the junjjle, we- 
sent a few volleys after them, but with un¬ 
known effect, for the range from that point 
was considerable. 

Our little force, consisting principally of 
invalids bound for Rangoon, was not suffi¬ 
cient to attack such a large body of dacoits. 
We were content to fortify ourselves as well 
as possible in our little shed, keeping a 
good look-out lest the dacoits should re¬ 
cross the open space and attack us during 
the day, >\mich they certainly could not 
have done without a warm reception. 

After a short time the unfortunate vil¬ 
lagers began to creep back to their houses^ 
and the head-man of the village, the Thoo^ 
gyey came and told us he was certain the 
dacoits would return and attack us when it 
got dark. 

“We are not going to stay the night,” 1 
said. 

“ Then,’' said he, smiling, “ how are you 

g oing to get away from here ? The dacoits 
ave cut you off, and are now between you 
and the stockade you have just come from. 
You cannot get bock,” he continued; “ and 
I could not even get a messenger through, 
even if I could find one willing to go. ” 

“A steamer is coming down,’^ I said, 
“ and we can take care of ourselves till its 
arrival. ” 

There was a doubtful expression in tho 
Thoogye’s face as he looked across to the- 
great Irrawady and walked away. 

It afterguards struck me that he knew 
better than we did how often the steaniers- 
passed dowm the river. 

The little shed in wliich our party was- 
posted was about three hundred yards froni 
the edge of the river-bank, the intervening 
space being an expanse of deep wet mud,, 
into which one’s legs sank nearly up to the 
knees. 

Having eaten a little breakfast, I lay 
down on my blanket and endeavoured to 

get some sleep, while A-said that he 

would go out and reconnoitre our position, 
that we might know a little better how we^ 
were situated. It seemed that I had not 

slept but a few minutes when A-’s voice- 

awoke me. 

“ Look here,** he said, “ I don’t half like^ 
this ; we are in a regular trap. I have had) 
a good look round, and if those fellows can 
summon up enough courage to creep round 
here unseen by us, they can just do what 
they choose with us. ’* 

“All right,” I replied ; “ they could not 
^ssibly creep up in the davlight. If it was 
dark I must coniess I should not like it at 
all. But we shall see a steamer coming 
down in an hour or two.” 

“ I don’t know about that. Look at the- 
river! ” 

I looked, and there, to my dismay, saw 
a thick mist beginning to rise over the- 
water. If the mist increased in density I 
knew that any steamer might pass without 
being seen by us. 

The day wore slowly on. An anxiona 
look-out was kept upon the river, the mist 
just iiermitting us a chauce of seeing a pass¬ 
ing steamer. 

Evening came, but no deliverance for us. 
The shed was open on all sides, incapable 
of being defended for any time. Yet there 
was no other place we could occupy. 

The Phoongye Kyoung, or monastery, to 
be seen in everj' Burman village, was too 
large for our small force to occupy, besides 
which, it was built on posts twelve feet ofl 
the ground, and would therefore have 
allowed the dacoits to creep underneath, 
in the darkness, and fire upon us through 
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tiie bamboo floor, as they had done on a | 
previous occasion, wounding many poor j 
sepoys while they slept. 

The sun went down, and with it all hope 
of deliverance that day. At sunset every 
etearner on the Irrawady anchors for the 
night, to proceed again at sunrise next 
morning. 

“It IS all up now, A-I said ; “we 

are in for a hot night of it. Here we are, 
and here we must remain, anyhow', till to¬ 
morrow morning. ” 

“ To-morrow' morning ! Let me see now,” 

said A-; “ they can fire on us during the 

night, almost a.s near as they choose ; if 
tliey are all provided with guns, we shall 
swallow more than enoiigli lead during the 
night; no, I say that to-morrow morning 
we are not likely to be here, my dear 
M . You and I will each have re¬ 
ceived, say, a couple of dozen of bullets ; 
and, if these l>eggars are true to the cruel 
tnulitions of their race, to-morrow' morning 
there will be sixteen crucifixions on those 
hurdles over there.” 

We both lauglied, although neither of us 
felt inclined to make a joke of the critical 
j>osition w'e were placed in. 

“ We must tell tlie men,” I said. 

“Yes, parade them,” A- responded, 

“ and make a little speech about dying like 
British soldiers. ” 

As it got dark, liowever, our spirits went 
down somew hat. The soldiers and sepoys, 
on the alert, determined to let the dacoits 
know they would not thus be caught for 
nothing, and had plenty of fight still in 
them, although sick with fever. 

The atmosphere Ijecame close and heavy. 

A-lay dow'n, and w’as soon asleep. I 

undertook to keep the first watch. The 
men w'ere all lying dowm with their arms in 
their hands, some avake, some sleeping. 
The sentry on ^uard was peering out into 
the darkness, listening for the slightest 
sound. It was an anxious time—exi)ecting 
every moment a show'er of lead in one's 
iMxIy. It seemed about four hours had 
passed, and I l)egan to tliink that the 
dacoits W'ere afrai<i, after all, to come near 
and attack us, so I ventured to strike a 
match to see the time. Nine o’clock. I 
had w'atched for three hours only. Eight 
hours to daybreak. I thought — there is 
lime yet. After another hour I woke 

A-for his turn of guard, and was soon 

myself sound asleep. 

“ What is it?” I asked, for I felt myself 
being rouglily shaken. 

“What is it?” I asked again, for A- 

w’a-H shaking me vigorously by the arm. 

“They are coming—I can hear them 
[)lainly. ’ 

1 knew t'*en at once what A-meant. 

It was certainly a rude awakening from 


pleasant dreams of home and other tranquil 
scenes to the reality of onr dangers. There 
was nothing for it, how'ever, but to fight 
I and die, as many a good man had done 
1 l>etoro us ; yet there was certainly some- | 
I thing iinplea.sant in being butchered in the | 
' dark, dying j>erhaps without the satisfac¬ 
tion of even knowing that you have ac¬ 
counted for one of your foes. 

Our little garrison was lying down fiat 
ujKm tlie lloor of the shed, with their rifles 
loaded, ready to pour in a volley at the 
place in which the dacoits might discover 
themselves, in any number, by tiring mion us. 

The heat bad l)ecome more oppressive ; it 
was a still, pitch-dark night—not even a 
rustle in the leaves of the great tree over¬ 
head. We lay still, ex|>ectiHg every mo¬ 
ment a shower of bullets to come tearing 
their w'ay amongst us. 

A-was lying close to me, so that we 

were able to converse in whis})€r.s. 

“Do you think they will attack?” I 
asked. 

“ They cannot Well make out the ]K)Hi- j 

tion of the shed in this darkness,” A-' 

replied, when— ! 

Bang—bang—whirr-r-r-r, and some bul- | 
lets passe<l high over our hea<ls. ' 

“ Don’t r^>ly ! No man is to fire I ” I 
ordered. “ Tliey want to draw our fire and 
find out our position. ” 

All was still again ; we remained quite 
quiet, strp'.r^ing our eyes into the darkness. 

Another volley—this time from at least 
forty or fifty muskets—ciime whizzing over j 
our heads. They were firing too high to j 
harm us; but w'e saw', from the blaze of : 
their fire in the darkness, that they had ; 
well surrounded us in front. 

Judging the direction from w'hich their 
fire was hottest, we gave them a volley 
from our fourteen rifles. It showed theiii 
our jwsition, for their fire came now’ drop- ' 
ping dow'n amongst us, and I exjiected | 
every moment to hear a wounded man cry 
out. We replied to their fire as w’ell as w'e i 
could judge their |)osition in the darkness. ! 
Suddenly there was a lull in the tight, and • 
W'e ceased firing on beth sides, as if by 
common consent. ! 

Tlie atnmspliere became even more op- ' 
pressive in the little .shed. It was as mucli 
as I could do to restrain my men from 
rushing out intfi tlie darkness to find out 
and grajiple with onr hidden foes. Then 
there came tlirougli the branches of the 
great tree aliove three or four splashes. I 
heard them, and knew’ well they w'ere those 
enormous drojis of rain w'liich precede a | 
sudden and lieavy downpour in the tropics. 

“Did you hear that?” I whispered to | 

1 “What, that last volley?” he replied, ’ 
, smiling. 


“ No, man, of course not; I meant, did 
you hear those big drops of rain splashing 
through the trees ? ” 

At that moment, before A-had time 

to reply, tlie roar of the enemy’s renew'e<l 
tire was almost ilrowned by the sudden 
splash of the miglity deluge, which came 
flooding down, drenching our foes, their 
arms, and powder-liags. 

A-and 1 Uith jumped to our feet and 

congratulated one another on our lucky 
escayie, for we knew' iliat as long as the 
mighty downpour lasted no dacoit, with an 
old muzzle-loading musket, could do us 
much harm. The rain increased rather 
than abate<l, and continued steadily 
throughout the remainder of the night. As 
soon as it was light enough we rubied out 
with fixed bayonets, intending to clear the 
vicinity of onr p(»sition from the dacoits, 
and to punish them for their treatment of 
us daring the night. But, alas ! the wily 
Bnrman had fled, leaving no traces 
behind. Thus we i)as.sed a night on the 
lianks of the IrraAvaiiy. 

The mist uf)on the river had not lifted; 
the mud now' l>etween us and the bank had 
Ijecome almost imiiass«A'le from the rain. 
No signals would l>e seen that w e might 
make, so we wade*i al>ove our knees in the 
mud to the edge of the river-bank. 

Presently, nmml tlie l>end of the river, 
through the va]X)ur of the mist, w'e saw the 
outline of a large steamer, with ite flats 
attaiflied on either side. 

With a }K>cket-handkerchief for a flag, I 
signalled, “Stop.” 

Down came the steamer, carried by the 
current at a double sj^»eed. Anxiou-sly we 
gazed from the shore to see if thev made 
signs of stopjdng. We w’aved and sliouted. 
Could it be missible that they would not 
notice us, ami tliat we must spend another 
night in the shed ? But without food, for 
our rations w ere exjiended ! No. she was 
turning, for she haxl }>assed us some w’ay 
down ; slowly she came on towards the 
bank, and soon our exhausted little iiarlv 
was transferred from tlie dangers and iiaid- 
ships of their ]>osition to the safety and 
comfort of the large steamer. 

I asked the captain of the steamer how it 
had hap^iened he did not pass dow'n the 
day liefore, as we expectea. He replied, 
the steamer had gone asliore higher up the 
river, which had delayed him a day. 

“ Ye.s, and us a night,” 1 replied, and 
told him of our adventures. 

A refreshing cold liath, the delicate at¬ 
tentions of a Hindustani barber, and after 
a substantial breakfast, eaten from a white 
tablecloth (a luxury to us), a ]>eaceful 
smoke, and we almost forgot our uoubles 
of the previous night. 

(THE END.) 


THE SCIENCE OF NAUGHTS AND CEOSSES. 

By a Wrangler and late Master at Harrow School, 


T hat “anybody can play Naughts and 
Crosses^’ is the opinion of most boys. 
Will it OTeatly surprise these presumptuons 
ones to Team that their belief is false?—or, : 
as we have heard it put more mildly, “a 
hasty and misleading generalisation illogic- I 
ally deduced from the inadequate premi^ 
afforded by a too restricted series of obeerva- | 
lions.” 

In tliis recreation, as in most others, to i 
play the game and to play it w'ell are two I 
IHjrfectly different thinra. There is, in fact, ' 
a acienee of Naughte and Crosees, tlm Imow- | 
ledge of W'hich is power, and of which evety | 


boy can make himself master by studying 
the following observations: 

The Symmetry of the Board. 


It will be seen that the beard contains 


nine spaces. If each of theee were regarded 
as distinct, there would, of course, be nine 
ways of opening the game, and to each of 
I these, eight ways of replying; this making 
in all seventy-two distinct combinations 
according to which the first two moves 
could be playe<l. It woukl further follow, 
on tlie same sup{K>sition, tliat the number 
of ]>ossible games is .362,880—an inconve¬ 
niently large one if w’e had to study and 
analyse ea4’h semrately ; but fortunately 
we have not. Tne nine opening moves are 
not, as we supposed, distinct; they group 
themselves, in fact, under tliree heads. If, 
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for instance, one of the four corner spaces 
is selected to move into, it plainly makes 
no sort of difference to the play wliether 
this comer be the left-hand top one or any 
of the other thi'ee. The mathematical way 
of expressing this is to say that the board is 
symmetriccU with regard to its four corners. 
Likewise, of course, it is symmetrical with 
regard to its four side-spac^. The matter 
will be made clearer by one more example. 





1 

J 


X 




If the game had been opened by X in the 
left-hand bottom comer, and Q wished to 
reply by moving into one of the two num¬ 
bered spaces, It would not matter into 
which, lor both the sp^s 1 and 1 are 
symmetrically situated with respect to the 
board and to X- Similarly 2 and 2 and 


3 Md 3 are equivalent sj)aces from the 
joint of view of X» ''^'bo occupies the bot¬ 
tom comer, but 4 stands by itself, and so 
does 5. This consideration of symmetry' 
saves much labour in classifying the possi¬ 
ble games, for it now only becomes neces¬ 
sary to give one out of four equivalent 
moves as a type of the others. 


in the figures 1, 2, 3 resjoctively). One is I 


3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

8 


into the middle square, four are into the 
side spaces, and four into the comer spaces. 1 
In what follows, only the left-hand side j 
space and the left-hand top comer space j 


‘^0 ■ 

1 ^ 

B 

A - ' 



B 

A 

B 


(these being shaded in figure) will be taken I 
a« types of the classes to which they respec¬ 
tively lielong. It will be an excellent ' 
exercise in all such cases (after reading the 
examples we shall give of these representa¬ 
tive openings) to play all the other ojien- 
ings tliroufdi. Thus, instead of opening 1 
Muth A (shaded), vary' with one of tlie three | 
A spaces (unshaded), and so too with B. 

The Middle-square Move. I 
(We shall always suppose X to begin, for , 
the sake of unifonnity .) 


X 


There are only four correct replies (equiva¬ 
lent to one)—namely, into one of the comer 
squares. Whatever X plays for the third 
move the game should drawn. 

jBir.-—Show that if both play correctly the 
following game is a draw : 


iBt. Move. 2nd. 3rd. 



If 0 makes one of these replies he m ust 
lose, unless his opponent plays with both 
eyes shut. X would play thus to win— 


1st. Movj. 2nd. 3rd. 4Ui. 6th. 
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and, as there are now two ways in w’hich 
he can complete his row of three, the game 
is in his hands. 

Ex .—Show that at the fifth move X could 
have gone elsewhere than in the right-hand 
bottom comer, and could have won equally 
surely. 

.Er.—Show that after the second move 
X has six ways of playing which enable him 
to win. (In fact, the only way in which X 
can fail to win after 0’« incorrect reply i.s 
by finishing the row thus— 


The First Move. 

Although there are nine available spaces 
on the empty lK)ard, we can see that there 
are only three distinct first-moves (marked 


Correct replies — 


0 


i- ^ 

J 






X 

— d 





X 

I 






n 

0 0 


1 



A drawn game. 

(To be continued.) 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


AUGUST. 



** Ohall CATTLfi.”—If we are to Judge by the 
queries we receive every week, a good many 
of our boys go in for rats and “ mice, and such small 
cattle.” We willingly devote a few sentences for 
their particular benefit, and begin with Rats. No 
one who has not kept them as pets can have any 
notion how nice and agreeable they are, as well as 
beautifuL On showing a boy for the first time a 
good specimen ef a white or piebald rat, the first 
question Invariably is. Will it bite ? ITie answer is. 
Certainly not if it has been properly treated, not 
constantly confined to its cage, but permitted to run 
about the table, and caressed and made much of. 

Once assured that it does not bite any more than a 
frog does, our young friend lifts it up and lays it 


across his arm. and is at once struck with admira- | 
tion at the softness and beauty of the creature’s ' 
pelage. It is something between fur and hair—in ' 
other words, it is a straight, somewhat resisting sort 
of fur, very thick, and extremely glossy. Is it a 
cleanly animal? Yes, in every way, if properly at¬ 
tended to. It Is clean in its habits, particular in its 
toilet, and nice in its diet. Why, the Rev. J. G. ! 
Wood has used the ordinary brown rat for food, and 
finds it in flavour far before the rabbit. But it is as 
pets we advise our readers to keep white or piebald 
rats. 

The sho7v joints of white rats are as follows 
1. Length of oody and grace of action. 2. Length of 
tail. 3. Sharpness and character of features, large 


beautiful eyes tcrimson, of course), and not too largo 
ears. 4. Thickness, length, ana depth of coat 
5. Glossiness and parity of fur, which should be 
snow-white, with a faint tinge of yellow, like some 
tea-roses. 

Rats may be tanght any number of amusing tricks. 
There is really no end to their cleverness. Before 
you can teach a rat tricks there must be the most 
perfect confidence between you and your little pet; 
and its home—cage—must be in every way a com¬ 
fortable and happy one. The tricks it performs are 
based on its shape, and form, and cunning ways. 
We can only give here one hint: place the c^e on 
the table of an evening, when you are reading or 
working. If, after a few nights, its own ways and 
manners do not suggest to you what it can do and 
perform when educated, you must be singularly 
destitute of imagination. Mind, put plenty of t 03 r 8 
on the table, such as coins, spoons, an egg, small 
apples, feathers, bits of wood, etc. 

The Ca^e —Avast that wheel arrangement. It is 
stupid and cruel, and we won’t have it at any price. 
Let the cage be big. Make it yourself, if possible. 
Plan it out on paper first. Its essentials are sise, a 
dark refirtng-chainber in one corner, a tower with a 
climbing stair, perches, and a lining of tin round the 
edges and inside. 

Redding/.—Have an old tin box in your sanctum 
or gairet filled with sawdust well mixed w'ith Sanitas 
sawdust; and have plenty of hay, soft and dry, and 
tow as well. Fine straw would do for the bedding. 
Put the sawdust in the bottom of the cage. 

We will speak of the feeding next month. 

Keep everything very clean, and give milk and 
water both. 

Mice next month, with a word or two about the 
hedgehog. 

Thb Poultry Run.—T he weather will still be 
warm, tliough gloomy, wet, and muggy days may be 
looked for about the end of the month. This is pro- 
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ciaely the kind of atmosphere that is favonrable to 
the generation of disease. . . 

Here is a hint worth remembering, and we beg to 
recommend it to the notice of fanciers in other 
departments as well as poultrj'. Whenever, then, 
you notice the midges extremely numerous and busy 
above lawn, or hedge, or pond, be sure that miasma 
is rising, and it will be your time to clean and dis¬ 
infect your prendses. Jeyes's Perfect Purifier is 
cheap and gocKl. Spratt’s w’e have not seen, but 
have walked over their manufactory, and found all 
pel feet. Clean water (hot), and some of the dis¬ 
infecting soaps, should be freely used on all painted 

Wliitewash now, or about the end of the month. 
Give a look to the roofs, and see that there is no 
leakage. Keep the dust-bath well up-, and, after 
heavy rains, never forget to wash out the water- 
pans—unless, Indeed, you do so every morning, as 
you ought to. 

Still beware of overcrowding, iour cockerels 
will be growing up, and reciniring more room and 
food. Well, those you do not intend to keep for 
breeding purposes fatten and kill, or send to market, 
as soon as they are any decent size. 

See that all in the run share and share alike as to 
food If there be any unfairness about the matter, 
feed those that are bullied separately. Let the soft 
food you give in the morning have consistency 
enough to Ixe easily scattered about, so that each 
bird gets enough, and nothing is either wasted or 
left. 

We will give hints in next month’s Doraos for the 
treatment—if anything but care and good food be 
needed—of moulting. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(TENTH SERIES.) 


V.—Ulmninating Competition. 

N announcing this subject, "we wrote :— 

“We offer now Foun Prizes, of Tw Guineas, 
One Guinea and a Half, One Guinea, and Half a- 
Giiinea respectively, for the best Illumination (in 
oils or water-colours) of any of the saying of the 
Lord Jesus, as recorded in the Gospels. Either the 
Authorised or Revised Version may be followed. 
Competitors will be divided into four classes, accord¬ 
ing to age, and one Prize will be awarded in each 
class. First class, from 19 to 24: second class, 
from 15 to 19; third class, from 11 to 15; fourth 
class, aU ages up to 11. The highest Prize will go 
to the class showing the greatest merit. Com¬ 
petitors are not prohibited from using purchased 
designs, but the colouring must be wholly their 
own, and, other things being equal, the preference 
will be given to original work throughout. The size, 
material, etc., are left to the choice of competitore.” 

As in previous years, this competition, if 
we may judge from the numbers taking 
part, has proved a very attractive one, and 
mucii of the work is most creditable to 
those who have sent in. Oar Award is as 
follows:— 


The Pigeon Ix)PT.— Weed out now. We do not 
suppose many of our boys have overmuch room or 
extra lofts to spare ; and, even if they had, we could 
not council the keeping of many birds. So, sell or 
kill for pies. 

No thoughts of breeding after this month should 
be entertained. This would be as bad as too early 
pairing, though both faults are verj'often committed. 
Continue to pay the greatest attention to birds that 
are sitting. Do not get weary in well-doing even 
towards the end of the season. We hope you have 
kept a note-book, in which to enter your expendi¬ 
ture and experience. Tills latter, if it has been your 
first summer’s pigeon-keeping, should be of greater 
value to you than money, and ought to stand you in 
good service next season. Some boys may have 
birds that will l>e good enough to show. Well, the 
very greatest care in feeding will be required, as 
well as in looking after the plumage. 

Immediately after you have cleared out all the 
stock you do not require to keep, it will be well to 
go in for a thorough cleaning and scrubbing. Let this 
be done on a fine day, and do it yourself. You do 
not want to scare your birds more than is necessary. 
Whitewash and disinfect. Use carbolic acid in 
water, but not where grain may fall on it. 

Next month we will give hints about the moulting 
season. 

^ The aviart. -Breeding Is over, or ought to be. 
So, as soon as possible, turn yotu* birds Into the ordi¬ 
nary flight or singing-cages. These latter must have 
had a thorough cleaning first, and remember that 
the breeding-cages must be scrubbed, washed, and 
thoroughly disinfected and sun-dried before beii^ 
stowed away. Ckiver them carefully over with 
brown-paper or newspaper, and tie or gum this up 
so that dust will not get in. 

During the month some egg and bread-crumb 
should be given, and a little cayenne will do no 
harm, whether you mean to go in for cayenne- 
colouring or not. Be careful to guard against 
draughts. 

' The Rabbitry.— Good feeding is essential now, 
and will continue to be. Collect bedding on fine 
days, and let your bunnies have plenty of exercise. 
Clean out and disinfect your cages. But they need 
not be put under cover yet. They are best out ol 
doors for another month and more. 


SENIOR Division (ages from 19 to 24). 

In this class two of the competitors ran 
each other so closely, though in different 
styles of work, that we are are induced to 
increase the money value of the prize from 
Two to Three Guineas, and divide it be¬ 
tween them. 

First Prizes—One Guinea and a HoXf each, 

Frank Ernest Woodhkad, 7, SixteenUi Avenue, 
Tong Road, New Wortley, Leeds. 

A. Richardson, Park View, Tonbridge. 


certificates op merit. 

[The names are arranged in order of merit .) 

William Knowlson, 67, Ruaiell Street, Scarcroft 
Road. York. 

Victor Wyatt Burnand, Parade, Poole, Dorset. 

W. C. Young, Chapmanslade, Westbury, Wiltshire. 

Emma Christabsl Reade, SO, Portland Road, South 
Hornsey. 

Albert E. Morton, 80, Delph Mount, Woodhouse, 
Leeds. 

Edwin Fanshaw, 80, Daniel Hill, Upperthorpe, 
Sheffield. 

Rowland Frederick Oxley, 24, Westboume Ter- 
race,^rn8ley. 

May Fuller, Shelburne Villa, Lansdowne, Bath. 

Mary Edith Dunoby, St. John’s Vicarage, Mount 
Hawke, Scorrier, Cornwall. 

James Harry Bakes, 68, Mioklegate, York. 

JAMF.S William Deek, Ottawa House, Anerley, 8.E. 

A. C. Remnant, 116, Wood Vale, Honor Oak, s.E. 

H. E^tsrsfikld, 7, Cow Cross Street, West Smith- 
field, E.C. 

Walter George Hodge, 1, Courtney Road, St. 
Thomas, Exeter, Devon. 

Thomas Kemuel Sevan, Park House, Herbert Road, 
Birmingham. 


The Kennel.— Many dogs lose their coats about 
this time of the year. We refer more particularly to 
long-haired animals. Change the diet frequently; 
give abundance of exercise, and wash about once in 
ten days with some verj' mild soap. Be sure to dry 
thoroughly, and take for a run. If there be any red 
spots, rub in freely compound sulphur ointment, and 
give a little sulphur internally twice a week. 

The Bee World. —Guard the skeps from enemies, 
such as wasps. This is the season of such gentry. 
Seek for their nests in banks and hedges, and destroy 
them. Clear away all weeds from near the hive, tor 
these harbour toad;:. Remove supers, but see that 
the hives do not suffer from want of food. 

The Kitchen Garden.— Get your onions up on a 
dry day, and store them. Earth up celery. Plant 
greens. Get mushroom-beds ready at once. Keep 
down weeds, and see that no crops suffer from want 
of water. 

The Flower and Window Gardens. — Keep 
everything neat and tidy; let the earth be loose 
around flowers. Remove dead leaves and fading 
bhxims. Reaes may still be budded. Sow spring 
flowers. 


Ernest F. Vowlbs, 69, York Road, Montpelier, 
Bristol. 

Walter Mitchell, The Cloisters, Wantage. 

Henry Mackrbll, Bushey Paddocks, Hampton 
Court, Middlesex. 

William E. scrivener, East Street, Helens Street, 
Abingdon, Berks. 

William Shaw, care of Mr. Hall, No. 6, 7, Court, 
Ingleby Street, Birmingham. 

Thomas Hay Bertram, Coldstream, N.B. 

ALBERT Hill, 4, Clifton Road Villas, Norblton. 
Thomas Nkvill Fitt, The Manor House, Hoekliffe, 
Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 



Cnrrffiponiicna. 


C. G.—The word “ cafion " is pronounced “ oanyon,** 
and there is really no reason why it should not be 
printed so, the twirl over the n being equivalent 
to a y. Our sixth volume can still be had throng 
any bookseller. “ The Silver Oaiion ” has been 
published in book form by Sampson Low and Oo., 
and is now issued in a half-crown edition. 

Naso.— 1. You could not adopt a safer way of spoil¬ 
ing your bat, as by this time you have doubtleaa 
discovered. Put a little oil on the blade occasion¬ 
ally ; the object is not to sodden the wood, bnt to 
keep it from getting too dry. 2. Use vaseline as an 
ointment, and leave off biting your lips. 

P. W. H.—There are seven manuscripts of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, and they are known, like the 
notes in music, as a, b, c, d, e, f, and G. A, the 
Winchester version, is at Corpus Christ! Colley, 
Cambridge; B, the Canterbury version; C, the 
Abingdon version : D, the Worcester version ; F. 
the second Canterbury version; and o, the second 
Winchester version, are in the British Museum. 

E, the Peterborough version, is in the Bodleian. 
Of G, only a few leaves escaped the fire of 1731, but 
fortunately it had been printed in full in 1648. 
The first translation of the Chronicle into modern 
Euglish was printed in 1819. 

T. Appleby.— 1. To make blacking, dissolve an ounce 
of gum arable in half a gallon of vinegar and a 
quarter of a pound of vitriol, and add to It a ponnd 
of treacle, eight tablespoonfuls of sweet oil, and a 
pound of ivory-black. 2. A shilling a pound, at the 
outside. 

^UL, T. H. — The coins ore Maundy Money, not 
currency, and are worth about three times thdr 
nominal valne. The date is of no importance : a 
batch is coined every year. 

H. A. Burnham.—1 . To get grease out of paper 
place the spot between tw'o sheets of blotting- 
paper, and pass over it a hot iron. If any grease 
remains after this press on to it powdered fuller’s- 
earth, which will soak it away. 2. We have no 
intention of publishing an edition de htxe of the 
Boy’s Own Paper at an increased price. The 
present paper will stand any strength of binding 
properly applied. Try what Messrs. Smith and 
Son can do for you at the station bookstall. 

F. J. Hopkins. — You had much better get planks 
AnH build the boat bread-and-butter fashion. The 
carriage of the wood from London will cost more 
than the wrood is worth. 

Inkpot.— A “Guide to the Profession of Chartered 
Accountant” is published b)’ Gee and Co., 34, Moor- 
gate Street, E.C. 

F. Edmonds.— 1. We are not sure of the colour of 
the South-Eastern Railway carriages. The pdint 
is rarely visible owing to the thick covering of dirt 
by which it is concealed. The best plan would be 
to get a porter to wash a panel or so for you. We 
have some recollection of once seeing a new car¬ 
riage painted plum-colour—but would rather not 
commit ourselves. One carriage on the line is 
unmistakable; it is of the colour of German silver, 
and has doubtless been presented as a testlmoniaL 
2 “Cricket” in the Bookshelf series costs two 
shillings; “Football” eighteenpence. 3. Use 
Indian clubs. 

W. T. (Walsall.)-!. When we said “ The Wanderers'’ 
we meant “The Wanderers,” and not one of the 
clubs that have appropriated the name with addi¬ 
tions. See any Football directory. 2. “ What¬ 
ever interests boys is what this lxx)k contains,” 
Caspar.— A slide rule is made by Aston and Mander, 
of Old Compton Street, Soho, which at one operas 
tion gives you the actual and racing tonnage of 
yachts. 

Touchstone.— Yes ; tonchatonM for. assaying gold 
were formerly used in the Royal Mint. Ike 
method was based on the fact that the greatCT the 
amount of gold contained in an alloy, the brightw 
is the gold-yellow colour of a streak drawn with it 
on a black ground, and the less is it attacked by 
pure nitric, or test, acid. In ascertaining the 
richness of the alloy, the streak was compared 
with marks drawn >vith alloys whoso richness waa 
accurately known. 

F. Lee.— “Salt cake” Is commercial sulphate of 
soda, containing about 98 per cent, of real aul- 
phate, and is made by decomposing common salt 
with vitriol. “Salt cat” is the mixture we nave 
often described used by pigeon-fanciers. 

A. T G. L —Make an ice-stack, not an Ice-house. It 
will act just as well. Form a large conical heap^ 
well-broken pieces of ice on such a slope the 
water can drain away. Cover the heap with th^ 
inches of sawdust. On the sawdust lay a thick 
layer of leaves, mid thou some loose straw’. Md 
then iwme boughs, to prevent the straw being 
blown away. 

J. Mace.— Address your letter to the Secretary, 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 1, Lime Street, E.C. 

E. W. Stevens,— The flower was all smashed, not¬ 
withstanding the box. It is an althea, or tree' 
mfUlow. 





CONSULTING AN ORACLE. 

(Drauni for the "Boy't Oicn Paper'* ly FRED MILLER.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII. — PRISON LIFE IN 
PARI'^ — A day’s ratting — THE 
MASQUERADE—ATTEMPT AT FREE- 
DOBl. 


T he prison in which Sir hidney 
Smith and his brave little satel¬ 
lite, Dick Trelawuey, were im- 


** McNab kept the men at bay with his blazing poker.*’— p. 695. 
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mured was, though a large, not a 
particularly strong place. 

Had either of the two been possessed 
of talent of a Jack Sheppardian sort, 
th^ might have escaped at any time. 

They did not, perhaps, try very much. 
Sir Sidney was of a somewhat philo¬ 
sophic turn of mind, and looked upon 
his incarceration as something to be 
expected in the revolutions of fortune’s 
wheel of war. 

Something better would turn up by- 
and-by. So both waited very patiently, 
as long months upon months rolled by. 
To say that they languished in prison* 
would hardly be correct, for they had 
plenty of light and air, and an un¬ 
limited supply of good, wholesome food. 
They were busy, exciting times, those 
in Paris, without doubt; but the people 
were not compelled to eat rats, so, in¬ 
stead of wearing away to shadows, the 
prisoners increased in size. No wonder 
that one day after they had led this in¬ 
active life for over a year, Sir Sidney 
sjiid to Dick, 

“Why, Dick, num ami, I be«n to 
long for active service again, for, blame 
me, but I’m actually getting podgy, and 
as for you, you are growing in height 
and bread til of beam every day. I 
don’t believe your good mother will 
know you again.” 

“ Heigho ! ” sighed poor Dick, “I wish 
I could only see her, tor would you be¬ 
lieve it, sir, I’m getting tired of being a 
prisoner of war .? ” 

“ Yes, Dick, lad, that is quite within 
the limits of credibility. But patience, 
boy, patience. Why, imprisonment 
teaches one this virtue, if it does no¬ 
thing else. Hear how that canary of 
yours sings, albeit it’s prison is far 
smaller than ours.” 

Dick glanced up at the cage with a 
pleased smile on his face. 

“ Dear, thoughtful little thing I ” he 
said. 

“ What, the bird, Dick ? ” 

“No, the donor, Lisette, the governor’s 
pretty daughter.” 

“ Well, Dick, it was certainly mind¬ 
ful of her.” 

“ Mindful! I should think it was. 
It’s her own pet canary, you know, so 
that makes the gift ^1 the more 
valuable. Bless her innocent eyes ! ” 

Rat-tat-tat. And the key turned in 
the outer door, and next moment the 
governor himself stood before them, 
smiling, accompanied by a short, fat, 
black-haired onicer in uniform, who 
was smiling much more. 

“ Ah ! how do you do, my Angleesh 
friends ? You must do us de honour 
of once more come to deener, to*night. 
Ah ! monsieurs, de pity is great dat 
you vill not give de parole. Den we 
could feest togedder, liunt and shoot 
togedder, and do everydings. But now 
—we can do nodings.” 

“My dear sir captain, it is very kind, 
indeed, and both myself and young 
friend herohave alwaysmuch pleasure in 
going out to stretell our legs a little, and 
to sup ^yith you. Parole we give as far as 
these little trips are concerned. But 
further—pardon me—no. In this Paris 


* In tellinjr the story of Sir Sidney Sinith’8 priBon- 
life and (Inal escape. I take a slight licence with 
hiatory, for which 1 know iny itadera will loivive 
me. 


of yours you have so many strange 
changes. Who knows what may not hap¬ 
pen next! Perhaps your mob may take 
it into their wise heads to blow down 
our prison, then myself and Dick here 
would run for it—not being on parole, 
you see, whereas if we had given 
parole we would be bound in honour 
to look out for another prison.” 

“ Ha, ha ! ” laughed the good-natured 
little Frenchman; “ well, let it be as you 
say. Dey Angleesh are a nation of 
philosophers. All de same, parole for 
dis night. Come, mon ami.” 

There came tripping into the room, 
behind her father, a young girl, some 
fifteen summers old, all life and merri¬ 
ment she was ; but as she stood beside 
the cage, and talked to the bird, her 
sweet, upturned face certainly looked 
strangely out of place with the barred 
and gratecl windows of this somewhat 
gloomy prison. 

Dick, young as he was, rather excelled 
in pretty speeches. Gallantry, in those 
days, was more studied than it is in 
this age of bronze. 

“It is such a pleasure to see you,” 
said Dick, talking low to her in French. 
“ Your beautiful face and form are more 
to me than the sunshine; surely Heaven 
made you, Lisette, as he made the 
summer flowers, to be loved and ad¬ 
mired.” ^ 

This, it must be confessed, was rather 
a pretty speech for a lad of little over 
sixteen. 

Perhaps Lisette was used to such 
talk, for she neither blushed nor lost 
presence of mind. 

Presently she turned her attentions 
from the bird to Dick himself. 

She laid one little hand on his fore¬ 
arm and looked kindly into his face. 

“ Does my brother pine much 1 ” she 
asked. 

“Sometimes I think of home,” he 
said, “ and long to be free. But when 
your brother and you come here, or I 
go to your home, then, for the time, I 
am very happy, and even forget old 
England.” 

“ Oh ! I pity you, friend, I pity you ; 
and how your mother and sisters must 
long to see you. How I should love you 
if*I were your sister ! ” 

“ You love me a little, Lisette, as it 
is, do you not ?” 

“Oh, yes; and so does my brother. 
And I have been praying for you, and 
brother has, too. We both have placed 
candles at the Virgin’s shrine for you, 
Oh, ever so oftea 

“ One day you will be free, and you 
win go away and think no more of 
us.” 

“ Nay, nay, nay,” cried Dick, 
eamesdy; “ I will not let you speak 
thus, Lisette. When free I will go 
away, and I will fight once more against 
your country, but I will ne.ver forget 
you, and when peace is restoi’ed between 
our nations I will come again and see 
you.” 

Lisette clapped her hands with joy. 

“ Oh ! now,’^ she cried, “ I shall pray 
the Virgin for peace.” 

“ Lisette, Lisette ! ” sang a voice in 
the pass^e. 

“ Coming, Adolph, coming,” cried the 
girl. 

“Bring Dick ! bring Dick ! bring 
Dick!” 


“Come, Dick, come,” said Lisette. 
“ See, your friend has gone.” 

Lisette’s brother was about Dick’s 
own age, though hardly so tall, a bold, 
sprightly youth, with all the excitement 
and lire or a genuine Frenchman about 
him. 

In his hand he held two tridents, by 
his side was a hard-looking Scotcn 
terrier, the gift of Ensign Ogilvie, of 
the gallant Forty-second Highlanders, 
who, like Dick, had once been prisoner 
in the temple. 

The dog held in his mouth a rat 
nearly as big as himself, and looked full 
of importance. 

“ Good-bye, Lisette,” cried Dick, 
waving his hand. 

“ Good-bye.” 

“ Hie, Dick,” shouted Sir Sidney, 
“ where are you off to, youngster ? ” 

“ Going ratting unaerground, sir.” 

“All right, rat away, but mind you’re 
back in time to dress for dinner.” 

Away went Adolph and Dick with 
Triumph, the terrier, trotting after. 

It would be impossible to describe all 
the wanderings in tunnels, through cata¬ 
combs, and by the side of sluggish, under¬ 
ground streams, of those two boys to-day. 
They had gootl eyes and they need^ 
them, for some of the places into which 
they penetrated were gloomy enough* 
indeed, their darkness was here ana 
there rendered visible by dimly burn¬ 
ing lamps. 

But the excitement was splendid, and 
it would be impossible to say whetlier 
a larger share of rats fell to tlie boys* 
spears or to Triumph’s teeth. 

After miles upon miles of these murky 
wanderings they emerged into the 
bright li^t of a spring day, close to 
the beautiful Seine. 

And here among shady trees, at the 
door of a quaint old hostelry, they sat 
down-to enjoy their luncheon, while 
Adolph counted the number of rats’ 
tails m his satchel. 

“ We’ve had a glorious day,” he said 
at last, after he had carefully reckoned 
them twice. 

“So I see,” said Dick, “seventy- 
five tails all told. Truly a terrible 
slaughter.” 

“ Do not grieve, my friend, it is the 
fortune of war. These rats must be 
killed, or soon they would gather in 
armies and take Paris ana eat us 
alL” 

Dick laughed, and went on with his 
luncheon. 

Dick was thinking. 

The dinner at the French officers* 
mess that evening passed off very joUily 
indeed, as all sucn dinners ever did ; 
for the hosts were politeness personified. 
No one, to have heard the conversation 
that flowed so freely round the table, 
could have guessed that two of the 
number there were foes to France, 
I>erfidious Britons, and aU the rest 
of it. 

Sir Sidney’s host conducted Dick and 
himself back to prison, where the 
governor was waiting to receive 
them, and Adolph, too, to say good¬ 
night and arrange for another day’s 
hunt among the rats. 

Dick had been thinking, but he did 
not, on that evening, communicate his 
thou^ts to his companion in cap¬ 
tivity. 
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No, he went to bed and thought them 
«dl over again. 

Months went by, autumn came and 
•went, find winter was over Paris, and 
'the roofs of its liouses, its trees, and its 
beautiful parks all covered with snow, 
the cold making the cheeks of France's 
fair daughters like the roses of sum¬ 
mer. 

To say that Dick and his Captain now 
lived a gay life, would be scai’cely 
accurate, but, nevertheless, they were 
invited out, and taken here and taken 
there and made much of as a rule. 

Of course, they had to give their 
parole to the governor, tliat while thus 
indulged they would make no attempt 
to escape. 

But, truth to tell, the pri.soners were 
not happy after all. Sir Sidney’s res¬ 
tive spirit began to chafe as the weeks 
and months rolled on and still there 
•was no hoj>e of release. 

“ You are probably ;ilx)ut the last 
prisoner we would like to pfirt with,” 
the governor told Sir Sidney. 

“ Ah 1 sir,” he said, filso, “ what a tine 
thing fame is.” 

“ Freedom is better,” Siiid the Captain, 
laughing. 

“Yes, sir, perhap.s, but then you are 
worth a wdiole fleet in yourself, so our 
Government do not see their way to ex¬ 
change you.’' 

Spring came—the spring of '98—the 
snow melted, and the trees and grass 
grew green, and the sparrows iliat 
built about the old temple eaves begfin 
to assume vast importance,and drowned 
the music of even Dick’s canary with 
their bickering and din. 

There wavs to l>e a large psirty at one 
of best houses in the city, and Sir Sid¬ 
ney and Dick were invited. It was to 
l»e a masquerfule and fancy ball, as 
well as dinner-pfirty, and it became a 
subject of consideration what our 
friends should wefir. 

This Wfus decided at last. It was Sir 
Sidney’s pleasure to dress as a Parisian 
bourgeois and to assume the garb of a 
mechanic, and Dick was to go as his 
daughter, a beautiful young, but way¬ 
ward, girl, who required a good deal of 
looking after, and of whom the father 
was both fond aiul jealous. 

Lisette and Adoljdi quite entered 
into the spirit of the thing, and assisted 
the prisoners in perfecting their dis- 
gu ise. 

So the eventful night came round. 
Sir Sidney and Dick gave their parole 
as usual, both also plemling fatigue, 
and stating that they woukl be home 
early. 

How very quickly and joyfully that 
evening seemed to pass to both. Sir 
Sidney was an excellent actor, and 
created a deal of amusement by tiie 
wav in which he carried out his part, 
although his daughter Dick managed 
to give him the slip many times and 
• often. 

But the city l^ells tolled the midnight 
hour at bust, and the English left the 
grounds and nuwle their way towards 
the temple. Not before Dick had 
taken a most attectionate farewell of 
Adolph and the innocent and pretty 
Lisette. 

They were enveloped in cloaks, and 
thus they reached home and found the 
'Tovernor there as usual. 


“ You see,” said Sir Sidney, “ wo have 
not kept you very long after all.” 

“Ah ! thank you, sir,” was the reply, 
“In one hour more my own little ones 
will have arrived; I then shall myself 
retire.” 

“Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

As soon as they were alone. Sir Sid¬ 
ney broke the silence. 

“ In one hour. You noticed what he 
sakU” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then we shall remain here for two. 
The sentries will, by that time, have 
again been changed. That fellow we 
passed last marked where we went and 
seemed to take our very measure." 

“ He did,” siiid Dick. 

“ You have the keys ?” 

“ Yes, all is ready, and if fortune does 
but favour us for once we will soon be 
free.” 

The time passed vei-y slowly indeed. 

“ I do believe,” said Sidney, once, 
“ that I am getting nervous by rea.son 
of my long imprisonment, for at tliis 
present moment my heart beats more 
violently than ever it did before going 
into action.” 

A great bell struck the hour of 
two. 

Its vibrations seemed to shake the 
vei y prison walls. 

They waited some time longer, then 
the key was inserted in the tirst door. 
It turned easily and with little noise. 
There were two other doors, and one 
wjis the outer one. 

It opened with a noise that made 
both their hearts stand still. 

“ Qui vive 1 ” 

It wjis the sharp voice of the sentry. 

They waited and waited a weary 
time. 

Then they stole out and up the yaixl, 
creeping along towards the gate, but 
keeping well in under the shadow of 
the walls. 

Near the outer gate was the sentry- 
box, but the gate itself, or rather ijart 
of it, was open. 

Sir Sidney ixiused a moment, with 
his hand on Dick’s shoulder. Should 
he rush in and quiet the sentry ? 

No, this was bad policy, the alarm 
would be given before escape was pos¬ 
sible. 

Ha ! he had it. 

He had made his plans in a moment. 

They were still, be it remembered, in 
the disguise of the masquerade, though 
wearing long cloaks. 

Sidney whispiered a few words in 
Dick’s ear. 

Dick immediately took the cue and 
acted his part well. 

When the man’s back was turned, he 
suddenly rushed up behind and clasped 
his arm. 

“Where can I hide?” he whispered 
in French. “Quick, tell me, for father 
is coming. Ha ! here he is, I am too 
late.” 

Taken unawares, and seeing before 
him what he took to be a very jiretty 
girl in di.stre.s.s, the sentry would wil¬ 
lingly have given her assistance, but 
next moment the .noi-disant father liad 
her safe in his clutches. 

“ I’ve got you,” he cried, “ come home 
at once.’ 

“And yw/, sir, what is your name? 



I’ve a good mind to call the sergeant of 
the guard. A pretty sentry you are. 
What, sir, what ?” 

The man protested his innocence; 
but, vowing he should report him in the 
morning, Sidney led his daughter Dick 
safely away. 

They were free so far. But adven¬ 
tures innumerable were still before 
them. 

When they met a watchman they 
went past him singing carelessly, or 
with a friendly good-night, or even 
stopped to talk a moment or two. 

Thew entered a kind of garden at 
last, Dick now going on aliead, and 
.soon found themselves in underground 
Paris. 

Dick knew every turn of the place, 
and his dark-lantern did excellent ser¬ 
vice. Through gloomy tunnels, past 
dark, silent, sluggish streams, where 
white-teethed rats grinned or siilashed, 
on and on and on, by many a devious 
path, till they stood at last among the 
vaulted catacombs. 

Here, for the tirst time, the guide fal¬ 
tered. 

There seemed no way out. 

Bound and round he walked, but all 
in vain. 

They were lost in this awful vault, 
lost in this place of the dejid. 

There wjis nothing for it but to rest, 
and, like Micawber, wait for something 
to turn up. 

Wearied with anxiety and the exer¬ 
tions he had gone through, poor Dick 
fell fast asleep. 

Strange that in .a dream the ex’t 
from these catacombs should have been 
revealed to him. But such was the 
truth. 

“ I have it, I have it,” he cried, spring¬ 
ing up, and catching his companion by 
the arm. 

“ Stick to it, then, stick to it, what¬ 
ever it is,” was the reply. “ Hullo! 
where am I ?” 

For Dick’s Captain luul also been 
dosing. 

Half an hour afterwards they emerged 
once more from this living grave, and 
stoo^l among tree.s, close to the little 
hostelry where Dick and his friend 
Adolph were wont to lunch wlien on 
their sporting expe<litions. 

And day wiis breaking, oh ! so sweetly, 
with a flush of golden light along the 
horizon and little shreds of cloudlets 
of the deepest crimson. 

Yes, day w’as dawning, and with it 
dawned hope and joy in the hearts of 
the fugitives. 

Would they succeed in escaping ? 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 


OK, THE HERITAGE OE KARL THE GREAT. 
By Charles Deslys. 

Part III. 



enough apart for carts to drive beneath 
tlieni, there stand, about a mile and a 
half from Karnac, and not far from the 
liamlet of Plouharnel, a score of gigantic 
dolmens. They form the chief monu¬ 
ment of Druidism. The supporting 
stones are half hidden in the sand, and 
around them have been found the bones 
of men and liorses, stirrups of iron and 
bracelets of gold, weapons, collars, 
sickles, and even axes of blue stone, 
such as were used in old Gaulish cere¬ 
monies. It is, in fact, the temple of 
temples of the Bretons, the sacred bury- 
ing-placeof the early kings, the tomb of 
King Morvan. 

At the royal funerals, the widow, her 
sons, and the chief Druids were alone 
allowed to be present, and the funereal 
rites remained with them a profound 
secret, as did also the exact place where 
the body was laid. The people, the 
chiefs of the numerous tribes, remained 
at a respectful distance,and dared not, 
on pain of death, advance beyond the 
outer circle of the Karnac stones. To 
carry the bier to the grave, and fill over 
it the immense heap of sand which none 
dare afterwards approacli, twenty pri¬ 
soners of war were employed, and when 
the work was done they were strangled 
and burnt on the spot, and their ashes 
scattered in the wind tliat blows out to 
sea, in accordance, doubtless, with the 
Druidic axiom, that “ Dead men tell no 
tales.” 

At Morvan’s death the secret of the 
graves of Plouharnel was well kept. 
Nometioe, as not being a legitimate son, 
had been shut out from the ceremony, 
and the three cliief Druids had died the 
year after. Of those who for the last 
time descended into the temple, only 
Morgana remained. 

Pitting by this, desirous of a retreat 
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unknown to all, she had returned one 
dark night to Plouharnel, accompanied 
by Cormoran, who possessed her entire 
confidence. She had opened the tumu¬ 
lus, and of it made a hiding-place. 
Hunted from her usual haunts, and 
knowing that Ragnar was finding No- 
menoe, she had made it her retreat, for 
to Ragnar she had never contided its 
secret ; and there she shut herself up 
with her prisoner. 

Many and careful had been her pre¬ 
cautions. She had administered a 
powerful narcotic to Clothilda and 
Janika^ and brought them one dark 
night in a covered chariot. When they 
awoke they wei’e deep underground, 
without knowing where they were or 
how they had got there. 

Clothilda’s prison wiis a narrow sub¬ 
terranean chamber, with two low beds 
of seaweed, a stone table, some large 
benches, and a wax torch burning con¬ 
stantly in the darkness. But with her 
were her child and the faithful Janika. 

Long hours dragged away, gloomy 
and sad, without her knowing when 
night ended or day began, without her 
finding out how the air was admitted 
into the sepulchre in which they were 
practically buried alive. Doubtless 
there were some secret crevices among 
the stones by which they were sur¬ 
rounded. Perhaps, from time to time, 
when they were asleep, some outer door 
was opened, but in vain Janika strove 
to discover the secret. 

To whom could she appeal? Their 
keepers were reduced to two, and both 
were silent. Cormoran was dumb. 

No longer did Morgana seem to 
desire her daughter’s love. Hatred for 
the entire creation seemed to have pos¬ 
sessed her. Her captives rarely saw 
her. For the child she had hardly a 
kind look, for the mother she had but a 
few icy words. In her haughty face 


they read the keen resentment at the 
implacable pui-suit to which she had 
been subjected, the rage at being driven 
to her last refuge, the humiliation at 
being unable to stir abroad except in 
the darkness, like a bird of the night. 

She was engaged in a final, desperate 
struggle, intending to continue it to 
the end. She had braced herself to carry 
it through, fearing nothing but the fear 
of being conquered. She had become 
the ferocious sibyl of former days, the 
Morgana of her worst days, the true 
Morgana. 

The ugly dwarf appeared at every 
meal, greeting Clothilda always with the 
same horrible smile. When ne was not 
with them the captives felt that he was 
watching round them. 

After two days of this imprisonment 
the child asked if it was to be always 
night, and began to cry to see the sun. 

Clothilda, wlio had till then been 
absorbed in her thoughts, burst into 
sobs and exclaimed, 

“ My child ! My poor, dear child ! 
We shall both die here.” 

“Courage,” whispered Janika. “We 
have now but two gaolers. Instead of 
giving way like this, think of escaping 
from their hands. I am thinking of it, 
and I have hopes.” 

“What hopes?” asked the countess, 
in astonishment. 

“ Hush ! ” said Janika, with her finger 
on her lips. Then she went and listened 
at all the walls of the cell, and returned 
to whisper in Clothilda’s ear: “ Did 

you not notice that I complained of 
your bed being so hard, and that to¬ 
morrow—yesterday was yesterday — 
Cormoran came with a heap of fern, 
reaching almost to my waist ?” 

“ Well?” 

“ Silence ! Hold the light and look ! ” 

Janika cleared awaj’^ the fern, and 
showed between the two huge Hat 
stones below a hole dug in the sand. 

Clothilda could not restrain an excla¬ 
mation of surprise. 

“Hush! \ou see the plan promises 
well. The mass of earth that shuts us 
out from libeity will not be thick 
enough to keep me from getting 
through.” 

“But,” said the countess, “suppose 
you succeed, what is to become of us? 
What shall we do ? Who is to take us 
to the count ? ” 

“ Do you forget that at Carhaix I 
heard Morgana mention Karnac before 
we fell into that strange sleep in which 
we lost our consciousness but did not 
lose our memory, and did you not 
engrave it with the point of my needle 
on one of your bracelets ? The bracelet 
I threw under a stool, the count will 
find it. Be sure he is on our traces; 
perh.aps he is near us now.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Clothilda. “If I 
knew it! If I could believe it.” 

A sound as of distant thunder, as of 
galloping horsemen, passed over their 



Jit^ads and shook the walls of the 
ca\ern. 

“ There they are !” said the trembling 
voice of Janika. “ Do you not feel they 
are there ? It is the count! Listen— 
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have two good knives. All I want is 
tor you to take the sand in your apron 
as 1 pass it to you, and spread it equally 
over the ground, so that they can detect 
nothing. 
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to the horsemen. It was indeed the 
count and his companions who had just 
galloped round the tumulus. 

But why should they think of stop¬ 
ping and profaning it? Was it not an 



Was it Bugh? Did you kiil him?” 


listen this side—now^ that—now near 
us. Listen, there is the dw^arf in a 
state of excitement, and hear the angry 
imprecation of Morgana 
“To work, then,said Clothilda, al- 
ready conquered, “to work.” 

“Oh !” answered Janika; “my hands 
do not want your help; and Ijesides, I 


“Go on.” 

“I am going on. Talk to the child 
and run about, so as to make him laugh 
and drown any other sound. That is 
the way to lull Morgana’s vigilance.” 

And the captives set to work accord¬ 
ingly. 

Janika was right in her conjecture as 


I inviolable sepulchre, the sacred tomo 
of Nomenoe’s father? Had not the 
bracelet said “ Karnac,” and not “ Plou- 
I harnel?” 

I To Karnac the count went, and thei-e 
I he searched in vain for two days. Often 
had Efflam looked at the impassible 
I dolmen outlined majestically on the 
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horizon above its mighty mound of sand, 
but little did he think that beneath it, 
^vhere he thought there only lay the 
dead, there were kept captive those for 
'w hose deliverance he was striving. 

Janika’s task was more difficult than 
she expected. Not only was the sand 
of great thickness, but now and then it 
contained large flat stones, and these 
had to be dug round. Clothilda con¬ 
tinued to spread the sand on the floor, 
but the layer began to thicken so fast 
that she feared the keen eyes of Mor¬ 
gana would detect the truth. 

Fortunately, Morgana had something 
else to think about. The presence of I 
Count Efflam and his companions made j 
it necessary for Cormoran to be sent 
out at night to watch them. The d\varf 
was also her messenger, keeping up her 
correspondence with her remaining par¬ 
tisans, and he brought her important 
and disquieting news. 

Janika’s hazardous work, as fate 
w'ould have it, took her, stranply 
enough, past Morganas den. Only a 
thin flat stone separated the excavation 
she was making n’om the Druidess. 

This discovery, alarming as it was at 
first, was soon put to good use by 
Janika. At the base of the stone was a 
narrow’ crack which permitted all that 
happened in the room to be heard, and 
much of it to be seen. 

One morning—Janika thought that 
the dwarf probaWy returned at the end 
of each night—Cormoran appeared to 
gesticulate with peculiar animation, 
and immediately Morgana exclaimed, 

“ They have gone at last ! Karn^ is 
given back to me ; Karnac is free ! ” 
After this exclamation of joy there 
w’as silence,during which Janika, watch¬ 
ing at the hole, saw that the dwarf w’as 
stUl gesticulating. . „ tt 

He jumped about excitedly. He went 
backwards to the wall, as if indicating 
some distant point on tho horizon ; then 
lie ran towards his mistress, suddenly 
stopped, pretended to hide, listen^, 
and made a gesture which might be 
tahen to imitate the departure of nu¬ 
merous horsemen ; then he went* back 
again, crept on two hands, drew in the 
air the outline of an animal, made a 
sign of draw'ing a bow’, and, by a tri¬ 
umphant opening of his huge mouth, 
seemed to celebrate a victory. 

“ Bugh ! ” exclaimed Morgana. \V as 
it Bugh ? Did you kill him ? ” 

Cormoran nodded his head affirma¬ 
tively. It W’as indeed the death of poor 
Bugh that he hivd been describing. 

“ Go ! ” said Morgana ; “ return in all 
haste to her who has been waiting for a 
week at Carhaix. Make her understand 
tliiit she can come here now’ ; or, rather, 
bring her w’ith you to Karnac. There 
you w’ill find me to-night at the hour 
the moon attains her zenith. Go ! But 
what would you tell me ? That it is 
now' broad daylight, ami that to-night 
our iirisoner will be w ithout a guarcH 
Well, it matters not, they cannot lift 
the mound. Go, I say, and find Ber- 
trade ! ” 

This last name w'as quite unknow n to 
Janika, but the w’ords that preceded it 
gave vaJuable information. She re¬ 


ported them to her mistress, and con¬ 
cluded, . 

“ This night, for the first time. Mor¬ 
gana and the dwarf will be aw’ay to¬ 
gether. We must take advantage of 
their absence to break down the last 
obstacle betw'een us and liberty.” 

“ But if the count is going away from 
us 

“ He cannot be far yet,” said Janika. 

“ You have gold ; w e must find horses 
and follow' him.” 

And she disappeared into the subter¬ 
ranean gallery she had dug. It w’as a 
w’ide passage in the sand, turned aside 
by sev’eral huge blocks of stone, and i 

then rising at a sharp slope tow’ards the j 

surface, i 

When the time came for the meal to 
he brought in. Morgana appeared in- I 
stead of Cormoran. Fortunately, this 
visit had been provided for; Janika 
w'as present, and the entrance to the 
gallery was hidden beneath the couch 
of fern. 1 

Morgana exchanged but a few w'ords 
with her daughter, and retired almost 
immediately. | 

As soon as the heavy door l>etw’een 
the stone blocks was shut and doubly 
fastened, Janika paid it the honour of 
a grand salute, and said, in a low’ voice, 
“There, we shall not be disturbed 
now’. Unless I am mistaken I have 
only a little sand to get througli. Only 
think, dear mistress, that this night, in 
a fewr hours, w’e shall be free, out of this 
tomb, under the sky, breathing the free 
air—as free as he is ! ” 

And she went to w'ork. 

But when, as she thought, the hour 
had come for Morgana to depart, she 
went back silently as a snake to the 
crack through w'hich she could *see into 
her gaoler’s cell, and there she watched 
and listened. 

The Druidess was seated on a block 
of stone, and seemed to be reading a 
few’ slips of black parchment, on which 
strange characters were traced in red. 
By the side of this cabalistic manuscript 
were t’vo vials of curious form, a few’ 
packet, of dried herbs, some threaded 
j snakes, still alive, on a ring of iron, and 
a few’ otlier objects .Janika could not 
make out. 

After a few' minutes the sorceress 
rose, put the plants and vials in an 
otter-skin bag hung at her belt, took 
up the iron ring on wdiich the snakes 
w’ere w'rithing, and w^alked backw’ards 
and forwards, her face lighted up with 
a look of fanatic joy. , 

“The hour has come,” said she, in a 
deep, measured voice. “ You whose 
bones surround me, you, the old Kings 
of Brittany, come for a moment from 
your sejiulchres, pass the gloomy bounds 
of the dolmens of Plouharnel, and join 
w'ith me. Come, legions of phantoms, 
come and inspire me in the work of 
vengeance and lilieration I shall accom¬ 
plish this night! You, above all, my 
proud and terrilde Morvan, come, and 
be the guide of the spectres of your 
ancestors, come w’ith me ! It is your 
memory that inspires your w idow'; it 
is you whom Morgana, before all others, 
evokes I” 


Then w’rapping herself in her 
she disappeared. 

Janika, shuddering with terror, hur¬ 
ried to rejoin Clothilda. 

“Mistress,” said she, “w'e are in the 
tumulus of Plouharnel, in the midst ot 
the dead!” 

“ Ah 1 ” said the countess, veiling her 
face. “ Ah ! I am fainting 1 I feel 
afraid ! ” 

“ All the more reason to be l)rave and 
strong, to escape as soon as we can from 
this horrible grave. Come! Leav’e 
your child asleep for a moment and 
help me. Time presses. Come!” 

A few' minutes later they were at 
work at the end of the gallery, Clothilda 
holding the light, Janika digging into 
the sand. 

But the thought of where they w’ere, 
the fear of striking on human bones, 
the apprehension of being surprised 
before they had succeeded, the impa¬ 
tience to get away, the humidity of the 
1 earth in which they w’ere buried, all 
contributed to make the light shake in 
Clothilda’s grasp. 

I “Courage, good mistress, said Janika, 
herself pale and trembling with fear. 
“ Do you not hear by the sound that 
W'e must soon be through ? ^ sand is 
shaking, and w'ill soon tall in.” 

But suddenly interrupting herself she 
exclaimed, in another tone : 

“ Listen ! There is some one outside 
w'orking tow’ards us. Listen! Tliere 
is some one digging and scratching. 

! There ! there ! Oh ! all is discovered ! 

] AVe are lost! ” 

She stepped back to avoid a mass of 
I sand, W'hich fell in at her feet. 

In a moment the tw’o w'omen saw’ the 
starry sky, and then a dark body closed 
the aperture. 

I Then, by the light of the torch that 
I Clotliilda W’as letting fall, they saw a 
; hand coming dow'ii tow’ards them. 

' And the hand was enormous. 

It was covered w’ith blood ! 
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THE TKEASURE OF THE CACIQUE. 

By Sir Gilbert Campbell, Bart., 

AvXhor of “ ITa^* and. Strays," “ 0» o Winter^s Night," etc., etc. 


F or some four miles the troop pro¬ 
ceeded at a sharp trot, without 
meeting with any signs of the ma¬ 
rauders ; but as they emerged from a 
dense portion of the chapparal (thicket), 
through which they haa oeen for some 
time advancing, they came suddenly 
upon a village whicli had evidently 
suffered severely at the hands of the 
plundering Indians. 

The blackened rafters showed where 
the cruel fire had done its work, and the 
rolling smoke and the reddenea embers 
were evidences of how recently the 
work of devastation had been accom¬ 
plished. Here and there the bodies of 
the inhabitants wdio had been slain in 
the defence of their hearths and homes 
were lying weltering in their blood. 

As the troop of avengers swept im at 
a gallop, and then halted in front oi the 
scene of violence, a few of the miserable 
villagers who had managed to evade 
the researches of their terrible enemies 
crowded up to the lances, casting looks 
of apprehension and terror at the 
bronzed countenances of Hie children 
of the sun, who sat motionless upon 
their horses, apparently regardless of 
the cruel scene displayed before them. 

Their story was a brief but pitiable 
one. Without the slightest warning, an 
armed band of Apache Indians nad 
swept down upon them, killing all 
those who offered any resistance ; had 
then fired the village, driven off the 
cattle, and departed, c^irrying away 
with them two travellers who had 
arrived in the village the nifjht before, 
footsore and weary, and quite unable 
to proceed any farther upon their way. 

“Why did the Indians carry off these 
men in preference to any of the others?” 
asked the lieutenant, suspiciously. 

“ Because,” answered the villager, 
“they had made a desperate resist¬ 
ance, and had killed the second in com¬ 
mand of tlie Apache troop.” 

“ Do you know who the men were ? ” 
asked !^b. 

The man hesitated. “ Pardon, excel¬ 
lency,” said he, “ we are poor and de- 
f^celess, and when bad people come 
we are not strong enough to refuse to 
receive them, especially when, like 
Cifuentes and Simon, they are armed 
to the teeth.” 

“ Cifuentes ! ” exclaimed Bob and 
Arthur, in tones of the most profound 
astonishment. 

The party rode on, and traces of the 
marauders soon became plainly visible; 
bodies of over-driven cattle strewed the 
road, where they had fallen from exhaus¬ 
tion, and had oeen speared to death by 
their merciless possessors, whilst far 
ahead was a thick cloud of dust, in 
which spear-points glistened and fea¬ 
thers waved, showing the proximity 
of the marauding band. 

Nearer and nearer they came to the 
cloud of dust, and they could more dis¬ 
tinctly discern the half-clad forms of the 
savages, and hear their cries and yells, 
as they urged on the plundered beasts. 


CHAPTER XXV.—scalped. 

“Why, what is the matter in the 
Apache rear-guard ? ” asked Bob, peer¬ 
ing into the dust ahead. 

“ They seem to be fighting amongst 
themselve^” replied his brothej*, bring¬ 
ing his rilie into a more convenient 
position for use. 

As he spoke two men fell heavily 
from a horse amongst the Apaches, 
and struggled for a moment upon the 
ground ; then one rose from the dust, 
and, with agonised cries for help, ran 
backwards towards the pursuing band, 
hotly followed by three of the Apaches. 

His flight was but a short one. Al¬ 
most simultaneously the lances passed 
through his body, and with a wild yell 
he sank in the dust. 

Meanwhile one of the Indians had 
leaped from his saddle and stooped over 
the fallen man, a bright knife gleamed, 
and he wreathed his hand in the long 
hair of the prostrate form, a quick turn 
of the blade, and a wild, despairing, 
hardly human shriek from the victim, 
and tlie Indian bounded upon his horse 
and galloped after the retreating troop, 
shaking in derision his gory trophy at 
his pursuers. 

Tne wretched man had been scalped. 

The agony caused by the wound made 
him rise to his feet and stagger wildly 
along the road towards the boys. His 
strength, however, soon failed him, and 
he would have again fallen to the 
round had not !^b leapt from his 
orse and caught the tottering form 
in his arms. 

It was that of Half-hung Simon. 

The whole cavalcade came to a halt, 
and the Lancers swept by in pursuit of 
the Apaches. 

“ If they ain’t raised the crittur’s ha’r 
clean,” muttered Joe, looking half piti¬ 
fully at the miserable spectacle before 
him. 

“Water, water.” gasped Simon, and 
Arthur held a flask to his quivering lips. 

The wounded man drank eagerly. 
“And this is the end,” groaned he. 

“Where is Cifuentes?” asked Bob, 
sternly. 

“Cifuentes is having a worse time 
than I am,” he gasped. “You’ll find 
him in the ravine you passed, with the 
blasted pine-tree at the entrance.” 

The wretched man fainted, and, in 
spite of all efforts on his behalf, he 
never rallied, and within a few minutes 
was dead. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE ANT-HILL IN THE 
RAVINE. 

The ravine which had been spoken of 
was now reached, the blasted pine-tree 
at the entrance afibrding a sure indica¬ 
tion of its position, and, followed by Joe 
and Lopes, tlie boys rode slowly into it, 
leaving their escort on guard at the 
mouth with instructions to let no one 
pass. 

They had not proceeded far when a 
strange sound struck upon their ears : 
it was a continued moan, but it seemed 


in some way stifled and suppressed, 
and was piteous in the extreme to hear. 

A few yards farther brought them in 
sight of a spectacle which caused the 
whole four to recoil with a simultaneous 
cry. 

In parts of Mexico are found a very 
large species of ant, from an inch bo 
an inch and a half in length, with a 
pair of mandibles with which a bite can 
be given which causes great pain. 
These ants attack any beast that may 
cross their path when they move, as 
they sometimes do, from place to place, 
and large snakes as well as small quad¬ 
rupeds are frequently attacked and de¬ 
voured by them. They throw up for 
their habitation large ant-hills some 
four and five feet in heiglit, and are 
very jealous of any molestation of their 
premises. 

One of the laigest of these hills had 
been broken down, and amidst its ruins 
lay a figure which moaned and writhed 
in the extremity of the cruel torture to 
which it had been subjected. Sharp 
stakes had been driven through the 
palms of the hands deep into the earth, 
as well as through the ankles^ holding 
the body in a cruciform position upon 
the ant-hill. 

The unhappy man’s body was covered 
with a crawling, seething mass of ants, 
and the sufferer lay helifless, absolutely 
being devoured piecemeal. 

From the low moans that were audi¬ 
ble, and from the convulsive movement 
of the hands, it was evident that life 
still lingered in the tortured frame, but 
it had almost lost all semblance of 
humanity. 

“It is Cifuen^,”whispered Bob. “We 
cannot leave him to this awful death.” 

“I guess, young master, you can’t 
he^ the poor crittur,” replied Joe. 
“ He's past our help, and if you’ll take 
my advice you’ll clear out of this at 
once. Ants are skeary things, and 
they’ll be on to us next.” 

And indeed several sharp bites 
warned the party that the malicious 
insects had become aware of their pre¬ 
sence. 

“ But we cannot leave him like this,” 
said Arthur. “ It is too horrible/’ 

Joe leant over to Bob and whispered 
in his ear. 

“ Yes, I suppose that would be the 
best, as we cannot possibly save him,” 
said he, thoughtfully. “ Yet I should 
hesitate to do so. Come, Arthur, we 
can do nothing here : ” and followed by 
his brother and Joe ne rode out of the 
ravine. 

Lopes remained behind. 

They had hardly reached their escort 
than the heavy report of the Spaniard’s 
gun was heard, and in a few seconds 
the Tigrero rejoined them. 

Bob looked at him inquiringly. 

“ His earthly troubles are over,” said 
the Spaniard. 

In silence the brothers rode to the 
camp and rejoined their sister. 

{To be continiifiL) 
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ON DRAWING AND SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

By Fred Miller. 

(With original Illustrations hy various B.O.P. Artists.) 


I HAD dabbled with colour for some ^ 
time before I mustered up courage 
to try my baud at sketching from 
nature. My earliest artistic efl’orts 
were directed to copying wotMlcuts 
in pen-and-ink. From coi)ying cut* 
in pen-and-ink I went a step further 
an(i tried my hand at colouring the 
drawings I made from the print* that 
came out in the i)eriodicals of the 
day, in water-colours. 

Here I met with my first great 
dilficuby in art. Do not imagine that 
I h4,d'not met with difficulties be¬ 
fore, but my i>en-anfl-ink work, com- ; 
pared with water-colour painting, W’as ! 
8iuij)le and easy, and, a.s I thought, I 
8ucce.s.sful. I necessarily had to | 
imagine or invent my colour, and, j 
although I did not know it then, it I 
was this attempt to work without. 
mo<lels, this attempt at relying wholly 
upon my sense of what was right, 
that made work of this kind .so diffi¬ 
cult and disapi)ointing. 

1 can well recollect, though it is 
many years ago, the distress I was 
in at my fruitless endeavours to 
colour my sketches “ from my head,” 
as I was so amhitious to do. I doubt 
whether I would have availed myself 
of the chance had it l>een put in my 
way of workin*^ from coloured copies 
(the idea of sketching from nature 
had not then entered my brain), for 
the great thing to strive after seemed 
to me to do everything from erne’s 
head—the greatest possible mistake, , 
as I afterwards discovered. 

I used to buy my colours at a ' 
small stationer’s shop near by, giving 
a penny each for them, adding to 
my stock as occasion recpiired, or, I 
as I thought, to get an effect which 
seemed quite l)eyond mo with the 
colours I already pos.sessed. Getting 
a new' colour always seemed a way 
out of a dithcultv, though I did not 
lind I was niucli more successful 
when I had the colour I had set 
my heart upon than I had been 
l>efore. There comes a time to every 
dabbler in art when the W'orship of 
materials develoi>s itself ; and so it 
was with me at this very early period, 
and from Imying a colour now and 
tlmn, as I thought I required it, it 
emled in my giving almost my whole 
attention to buying new paint-boxes, 


and trying to invent new colours oy melting 
down some of my old cakes and adding 
other extraordinary ingredients on anything 
but a systematic plan. 

I was always now' making trials of colour 
and beginning wonderful effects, which 
w’ere generally relinquished after the firsi 
painting, owing to their unsatisfactoriness. 
The more I worked the more discontente<l 
I l)ecame with my own efforts, and I at last 
began to despair of ever doing anything 
that would please me. That was the aggra¬ 
vating and tantalising part of it. My 
earliest efforts had pleased me ; I really had 
thought myself quite clever when 1 remem- 
l>ered some of the draw ings I had made a 
few' years before, and now', after all this 
practice, I seemed to l)e further off from 
success than ever, and the longer I w’orked 
the more discontented I became with my¬ 
self ; and I got at length so di.sheartened 
that I almost ceased to do anything at all. 

I refer now' to my s<diool days, and though 
I learnt draw ing under a gocxl master the 
whole four years I w as at my last school, it 
seemed then to do me no goo<l ; if anything, 
it made me more dissatisfied with my ow n 
attempts, as our drawin<^-class at school 
was conducted on a mu^ more thorough 
basis than is usual at jmblic schools. The 
drawing-master Avas a clever teacher, and 
thoroughly understood that draAving is the 
education of the eye, and therefore that 
draAving from copies is frequently a mis¬ 
take, it too often being an irresistible 
temptation to measure and do the thing 
in a mechanical AA’ay. The junior class 
had an outline copy draAvn for them on a 
black-l>oard, Avhich Avas placed at the end 
of the room. The copies consisted of floAv- 
ing lines, Avhich formed themsehes into 
simjde, ornamental forms. Only one-half 
of tlie complete pattern was draAvn, and Ave 
had to reproduce this half (usually the left- 
hand halt) in the proper projKDrtions on one 
side of a centre-line we struck on our 
paper, and Ave thex had to reverse the 
j)atteni on the other side. There Avere tAvo 
things to bo attained in these free-hand 
draAvings—])ro]»ortion, for aao had to reduce 
the copy in our oAvn draAving, the original 
on the black-hoard l)eing A'ery large ; and 
Ave had to get both sides of the design alike 
before the master ]'asi<ed our AAork and 
alloAved us to go on to a fresh copy. 

The next grade had given them the eighth 
part of a circular design, Avhich they h^ to 
conq)lete. We Avere alloAved to make the 
circle Avith compasses, and to divide it into 
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sections, it being <juite enoi^h to fill in the 
sections symmetncally. Tiiis work was 
splendid practice, both for the eye and 
hand, and gave one a freedom in handling 
a pencil and an ea«e in drawing a curvea 
line. Those who did the best Avork in the 
junior division Avere, at the end of a year, 
sent doAvn into the senior class, Avhich Avas 
again divided into three grades. The first 
had to do simple forms in light and shade, 
such as cubes, pyramids, and other solid 
geometrical figures. From that Ave went on 
to simple casts, such as are familiar to 
students in Government schools of art, and 
the casts were increased in difficulty until 
Ave came to heads after the antique, and a 
few Avho exhibited more than average 
ability got into the painting-class, where 
“still-life” groups were arranged two or 
three times in a term. 

It AA’as the sight of these water-colours, 
executed by some of my schoolfellows, that 
so di.sgu8ted me with mv OAvn work, for I 
neA’er got farther than tne antique ; and, 
although I had dabbled 'mth colours for 
years, I never succeeded in getting any 
finish or texture into my AA^ork, such as I 
saAV in the paintings of the talented few in 
our drawing-class at school. I often won¬ 
der Avhether many of my felloAv-students 
then have folloAved up their early successes. 
I know of four who Avere Avith me in the 
draAving-class then Avho certainly have fol- 
loAA'ed up their boyish success, and who 
haA'e the mtification of seeing their works 
on the AA’alls of the Royal Academy; indeed, 
two of them have taken high honours in the 
schools of the Royal Academy. 

For a long time I gave up attempting to 
do anything in the Avay of landsca]^ work, 
and, Avith the exception of a few illuminated 
texts, I hardly usM colour at all. AH this 
while 1 had never thought of sketching 


from nature. The bare idea frightened me. 
I hardly, in fact, thought of it, so far off did 
it seem, .so difficult did 1 imagine it to be. 
I don’t knoAv Avhy I Avas so appalled at the 
thought of sketching from nature, for, as a 
rule, beginners are much more ambitious, 
and, like fools, enter in AAdiere angels dare 
not tread. I do not think I Avas particularly 
AAuse, but certainly it Avas not until I was 
fifteen that I tried painting out of doors 
from nature; at least, this is the earliest 
time I have any record of liaving tried my 
hand at this kind of Avork. I have before 
me as I Avrite the first sketch-book that I 
ever bought, and in it, I believe, are my 
earliest efforts at landscape sketching. I 
shall ahvays keep this old sketch-wok, 
because it does one good to look back 
u^n one’s early work, and it may encourage 
other bemnners not to despair of their oAvn 
feeble efforts, for if they saAv my attempts 
at the age of fifteen they would at least feel 
that there is hope for any one after this, and 
that one’s first attempts are not to be taken 
seriously—at least, mine AA’ere not. It is 
marvellous, as I look at them noAv, after 
eleven years, Iioav I could ever have thought 
them good, and yet I recollect how tho¬ 
roughly satisfied I was Avith some of these 
sketches. 

The first of them is a view of an old 
church that stood in a village I spent 
a holiday at. I sketched it in two posi¬ 
tions ; one Avhere the spire was seen o\’er 
a clump of trees, and the other shoAving 
the Avhole of the church. The .second sketch 
Avas far more successful than the first, for I 
found the trees much more difficult to render 
than the stoneAvork. In all my art ex^rience 
nothing that I know of is more difficult to 
represent than a tree when one is a be¬ 
ginner. The multiplicity of leaves, the 
quivering light and shade, the broken out¬ 


line, and the colour of the greens, utterly 
bcAvilder the sketcher. Instead of simpli¬ 
fying the Avork as the expert sketcher does, 
one attempts, Aainly, of course, to get the 
effect of multiplicity by dotting the paper, 
and then, to give the effect of tlie broken 
edge of the tree as seen against the sky, one 
dote the outline of the draAA'in", and in the 
end you get nothing else but dots, and one 
need adopt Artemus Ward’s plan of Avriting 
underneath, “ Thi.s is A tree,” in case the 
obserA'er should not be aAvare of the fact. 

Trees at this time Avere the plague of my 
art life. I trie<i various methods ; I relin¬ 
quished the dotting system, and in their 
place g(»t dal)8 of shadoAv; but Avhatever 
plan 1 tried, success was just as far off. 
There is a sketch, too, done alx)ut this time, 
of a river and a bridge, AAuth some Avillow- 
tiees, but the effect is that of a toy Aillage 
dipped in a nasty green dye. There is no 
light and shade, no distance, and, of course, 
no atmosphere. I have often wondered 
since hoAv it is that one cannot get in one’s, 
early sketches any sense of atmosphere and 
distance, and I have come to the conclusion 
that a beginner, Avhen he first attempt.s 
outdoor sketching, does not take in She 
general efiect of the scene l)efore him as a 
painter does, and so notices Avhere i.s the 
mass of shadoAv and Avhere the light falls. 
On the contrary, the tyro looks at each 
individual object Avithout reference to the 
rest of the view, and by thus dAA’elling indi¬ 
vidually on every portion of his sketch he 
gets the same weignt of colour in all parte 
of his work, and is only maile conscious 
that there is such a thing as light and 
shade and atmosphere, by noticing that hLs^ 
work is flat and without relief, a confused 
’umble of colour, formless and meaning- 
ess. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MASTER OF THE SHELL: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 

By Talbot Baines Reed, 

Author of **A Dog with a Bad Name” *^The Fifth Form at St Dominic’s," etc., etc. 


I T was a gay scene in the great quad¬ 
rangle that summer morning- 
fathers, mothers, sisters, cousins, and 
aunts were all mixed up in one glorious 
crowd. Avith their boys mounting guard 
over them and introducing them right 
and left to all the other boys witnin 
call. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hempath, like their son, 
were up to the business, and quietly led 
the way through the throng towards 
the hall where the speeches were to l)e 
delivered, and where, as they knew by 
experience, it was better to look for a 
seat too early then too late. 

Arthur and Dig, hpwever, were by 
no means disposed to waste Daisy in so 
unprofitable an occupation, and there¬ 
fore haled her off to their study. Some 
of u.s, who knew t’^e young lady, are able 
to excuse the pride Avuth which these 
two gallant tenders towed their prize 
into port—for as Dig shared Arthur’s 
study, of course he sliared his sister on 
this occasion. It Av^anted a very few 
dropping and facetious introductions 
on the way, such as, “ Daisy, you know, 
my sister,” or “ What cheer, Sherry ?— 
ever hear of Chuckey ? ” or, “ No good, 


CHAPTEK XXX. — {continued.) 

Maple, my boy, bespoke! ” to set the 
rumour going that Daisy Herapath, 
Marky’s “spoon,” was come, and was 
“ on show ” in Herapath’s study. 

To her credit, be it said, the young 
lady bore her ordeal with exemplary 
patience and good-humour. She liked 
everything she saw. She admired the 
study so much. What a pretty look 
out on the old square—what a luxuri¬ 
ous lunch—ah! Arthur had not for¬ 
gotten her weakness for marmalade— 
and so on. 

The boys voted her a brick : and 
Arthur went so far as to say he hoped 
she and Marky would fix it up in time 
for her to come and be dame of the 
house before he left. 

All this time—would you believe it ?— 
the poor Master of the Shell was sitting 
in his study, very bashful, and wonder¬ 
ing whether he would get a chance of 
speaking to Daisy during the day at all. 
She had been spirited away from under 
his A'ery eyes, in the most truculent 
manner, by her graceless brother ; and it 
seemed very doubtful whether he would 
be allowed— 

Mrs. Hastings at this moment knocked 


at the door and handed in a dainty 
little note addressed to “ Mark Railsford,. 
Esquire,” from the Doctor’s niece. 

“Dear Mr. Railsford,” wrote Miss- 
Violet, “will you and Miss Herapath 
join us at lunch before the speeches ? I 
should so like to make her acquaintance. 
Yours, truly, Violet Ponsfqrd.” 

So Railsford, armed with this au¬ 
thority, sallied forth boldly to recap¬ 
ture his Daisy. He thought he knew 
where to find her, and was not mistaken. 
The little impromtu lunch was in full 
swing Avhen he entered the festive 
study. He had rarely felt so embarr^ed, 
and the manifest excitement of his tAA'o 
pupils at his arrival did not tend to 
restore him to ease. 

And noAv occurred a wonderful case 
of presence of mind on the part of Iavo 
small and tender boys. No sooner had 
Railsford entered, and someAvhat hesita¬ 
tingly advanced to the table prepai*atory 
to stating his business, than Sir Digby 
Oakshott, Baronet, w’inked at Arthur 
Herapath, Esquire, and Arthur Hera¬ 
path, Esquire, kicked Sir Digby Oak¬ 
shott, Baronet, under the table; after 
Avhich both rose abruptly to their feet 
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and bolted from the room, making the 
corridor echo with their laughter ! 

They explained afterwards that they 
wanted to bag front seats for the 
speeches ; and that, no doubt, was a 
i.ighly satisfactory reason. 

At twelve o’clock, when the Earl of 
Somebody, and Sir Brown Robinson, 
and the other local celebrities ana 
governors of the school entered the hall, 
that usually dingy room was packed 
from end to end by a brilliant and 
expectant crowd. 

The radiant faces of the lx)ys peep^ 
out from among the phalanxes of their 
no less radiant people. The prize boys 
on the front benches kept up a running 
fire of talk and cheering ; the masters in 
their gowns beamed right and left, as if 
all of them put together could not ^ve a 
fellow a hundred lines if he asked for it; 
and the college servants, grouped at 
the doors, smiled as if no cloud had ever 
ruffled their temper since last speech- 
day ; while the Doctor, as he rose, 
resplendent in his academical robes, 
ana called for silence, looked as if no 
more solemn q^uestion had engaged his 
attention all tne term than the arrange¬ 
ment of his strings and the droop of 
the scarlet hood on his back. 

Then speech-day began. My readers 
hardly want me to describe so familiar 
a scene. They will be able to picture 
to themselves, better than I can picture 
it for them, how Sraedley was cheered 
when he got up to deliver the English 
Oration in honour of the old school : 
and how he blushed and ran short oi 
breath when he came to the quotation 
from Milton at the end, which had 
something about a Violet in it!—how, 
when Ainger rose to give the Greek 
Speech, his own fellows rose at him 
amid cries of “ Well run, sir! ” “ Well 
hit I “ Well fielded ! ” and cheered 
every sentence of the Greek, though 
they had not an idea what it was about 
—how' Bamworth was similarly en¬ 
couraged through his Latin Oration 
with cries of “Jump it out!'’ “One 
inch more! ” mingled sometimes with 
“ False quantity 1 ” “ Speak up, 

prompter how, after the speechify¬ 
ing was done, the examiners rose and 
made their reports, which nobody 
listened to and every one voted a bore. 

How, next, Dr. Ponsford rose with a 
rustle of his silk gown, which was heard 
all over the hall in the dead silence, and 
proceeded to tell the Earl of Somebody 
and the other distinguished guests 
what everybody knew, namely, that the 
school had now come to the end of 
another year’s work, and etc., etc. But 
how, when he took up his list, and the 
tables containing the prizes were 
'wheeled forward and uncovered, atten¬ 
tion once mo 3 awoke, the boys on the 
prize benchec .ettled their cravats, and 
felt if their hair-partings were all 
ri^ht, and then sat back in their places 
with a delightful simulation of indiftbr- 
ence— 

The reader knows all about it; he 
has been through it. He know's the 
cheers which hailed the announcement 
that Smedley was going up to Oxford 
w’ith a Balliol scholarship in his pocket, 
and that Ainger had won one of the 
minor scholarships at George’s. He 
does not need to be told of the shouts 
which greeted the appearance of boy 


after boy from Railsford’s house on the 
platform steps to receive his prize : or 
of the grim smile on the Doctor’s mce 
as a youthful voice from the prize 
benches, forgetting the solemity of the 
occasion, shouted, “ Marky agam, bravo 
us 1 ” Nor when puesently Arthur 
Herapath was called up to receive a piece 
of paper informing him that he was the 
winner of half the Swift exhibition, or 
when, close behind, Digby Oakshott— 
the Doctor scurrilously omitted his 
full title—trotted up to accept the Shell 
History prize—can anyone who has been 
in such a scene before tail to imagine the 
cheers and laughter and chatt which 
the public appearance of these two 
notorious characters evoked ? 

So the ceremony went on—and the 
reader, I think, can bear me out when I 
say that, after an hour of it, I distinctly 
saw—for I was there, near the front— 
several ladies yawn behind their fans, 
and otherwise show signs of fatigue, so 
that when the poor little “ Babies,” who 
had done as honest Avork ^ anybody, 
toddled up to get their little prizes, 
scarcely anybody looked at them, ana 
were glad when they were polish^ off. 
Which I thought a shame ; and resolved, 
whenever I am head master of a public 
school, I shall turn my prize list upside 
down and call the “ Babies ” up first. 

It was all over at last; and then 
follow’ed that wonderful event, the 
Speech-day Dinner, when boys and 
visitors all sat down promiscuously to 
the festive board ana celebrated the 
glories of the day with a still more 
glorious spread. 

Arthur and Dig were in high feather. 
They had, I am sorry to say. “ shunted ” 
their progenitors up to the Doctor’s 
table, and, in the congenial society of 
some of their own “ lot,” were jamn>^ in 
at one of the side tables, with just 
elbow room enough to do execution. 
Arthur was comfortably packed between 
SherrifTs sister and Maple’s second 
cousin, and, cheered by game pie and 
mellowed by ginger ale, made nimself 
vastly agreealde. 

“ ^e tliat chap with the sandy wig ? ” 
said he,toMissSherriff, “he’s a baronet— 
Sir Digby Oakshott, Baronet, a.s.s.,p.i.g., 
and nobody knows what else—he’s my 
chum ; aren’t you. Dig ? SherrifTs sister, 
you know, make yourself civil, can’t you ? 
Dig can make you laugh sometimes,” 
added he, aside, to his fair neighbour. 

Then his genial eye roamed up and 
down the room and lit' up suddenly as 
he perceived, with their backs to him, 
Railsford and Daisy dining happily at 
the next table. 

He gave a whistle to Dig, and pointy 
with his thumb over his shoulder. Dig, 
who was in the middle of a pull at the 
inger ale, put down his tankard sud- 
enly and crammed his handkerchief 
into his mouth. 

“Such a game!” said Arthur to 
Maple’s second cousin on his right. 
“ Look round, behind you. Do you see 
them 1 ” 

“ See whom 1 ” asked the young lady. 

“ Those two. Regular pair of spoons; 
look at him helping her to raspberry pie. 
Oh, my -word 1 

“ Who are they ? ” asked his neighbour, 
laughing. 

But Arihur was at that moment busy 
attnicting the attention of all his friends 


within call, and indicating to them im 
pantomimic gesture what was going on. 

“ Oh,” said he, hearing the question 
at last, “ that’s Marky, our house master, 
you know ; and he’s spoons on my sister 
Daisy—just see how they’re going it. 
Do you want to be introduced to my 
sister 1 I say, I’ll—” 

“Oh, no indeed, not yet,” said the 
young lady in alarm, “presently, please.” 

“ All right. Dig, I say, pass the word 
down to those fmlows to fill up their 
mugs, do you hear? And fill up Snerriff’s 
sister’s mug too, and all those girls’ 
down there. Look out now”, and Keep* 
your eye on me.” 

Whereupon he rose and made a little- 
speech, partially audible to those imme¬ 
diately round him, but supremely inau¬ 
dible to the two parties specially con¬ 
cerned behind. 

“ We’re going to drink a toast,” said 
Arthur. “ I vote we drink the health of 
jolly old Marky and my sister Daisy ^ 
there they are behind, going the pace 
like a house on fire. Gentlemen and 
ladies, I vote we drink their very good 
health, and the sooner Daisy’s the dame 
of Railsford’s the better larks for us.” 

The toast w^as honoured with much 
enthusiasm ; and there were loud cries, 
for a speech in return. But the Master 
of the Shell was making speeches of 
quite another kind, and utterly un¬ 
conscious of the flattering little demon¬ 
stration which was taking place behind 
him ; he was telling Daisy in whispers 
the story of the term, and feeling him¬ 
self rewarded for all he had gone through 
by her sympathetic smile. 

The dinner ended at last, and but one 
more ceremony remained. This was- 
the time-honoured cheering with which 
Speech-day at Grandcourt always came 
to an end. 

Smedley and the prefects walked in 
procession to the head table and ranged 
themselves behind the head governor’s, 
chair, while every one stood up. 

“ Three cheers for Grandcourt ! ” 
called the captain. 

And you may fancy the earthquake 
that ensued. 

Then in regular order followed 

“ Three cheers for the Doctor !'’ 

“Three cheers for Miss Violet! ” 

“ Three cheers for the Governors ! ” 

Then, again, in regular order, the 
captain of each house stepp^ forward 
and called for three cheers for his own 
house, all of which were vigorously given 
—each house being on its mettle to 
drown all the others. 

Last in the list, Ainger stepped for¬ 
ward and called for “ Three cneers for 
Railsford’s!” 

Then Arthur and Dig and the rest of 
the house got upon their chairs and put 
their backs into the shout 1 and every 
one allowed that, whatever else Rails¬ 
ford’s wasn’t first in, it could carry off 
the palm for noise. At the end of the 
third cheer a voice called out, 

“ One more for the cock house ! ” 

Whereat Arthur and Dig and the rest 
of them got on their chairs again and 
yelled till the roof rang. 

Then amid a multitude of promiscuous 
cheers for “ the captain,” “ tne prefects, 
“the cook,” “ Jason,” “the school cat,’ 
“Thucydides!” and finally for “Dulce 
Domum ! ” Grandcourt broke r.p foi the 
holidays. 


^i6 


Let you and me, friendly reader, say 
^ood-bye here amid all the cheery bustle 
and excitement of the crowded quad¬ 
rangle. It is better to part so than to 
linger about talking morality till the 
great square is empty—till the last of 
itlie cabs has rumbled away out of hear¬ 
ing—till the echoes of our own voices 
come back and startle us from l>ehind 
the chapel buttresses. If we wait till 
then we part sadly and miss the promise 
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of a meeting again. But if we part now, ! 
while Arthur, on the box of his cab, with 
his “people” safely stowed inside, is 
whooping his noisy farewells right and : 
left—while Smedley, with his Balliol 
scholarship in his pocket, is leaving 
Grandcourt for good, and casting his 
last shy look up at tlie Doctors window 
—while Messrs. Roe, Gi-over, and Rails- 
ford are talking cheerfully of their i 
Highland trip in August—while Mon- I 


sieur, humming “ Partnntpour la 
is hurrying away to his own dear Franee 
and his still dearer little girls—while 
Ainger and Barnworth, the old and the 
new captains of Railsfoi’d’s, are grasping 
hands at the door—if we part now, w’e 
part not as those who bid a long fare¬ 
well, but as those who think and talk of 
meeting again. 

(the end.) 


A SMUGGLING ADVENTURE. 


A FORTNIGHT passed, during which 
time Hercules liad steadily con¬ 
tinued his training of tlie big donkey. 
By Dr. Porchester’s permis.sion lie luid 
extended the range of his rides. The 
lirst time he went outside the premises 
the ass and his rider occasioned no 
small stir in the rustic world. They 
had gone cantering across the common. 



“Spratt, rushing^ towards him, brandishing 
his arms and shouting.” 


past Mr. Galpin’s establishment, where 
the boy Simon came out and laughed 
so uproariously that his master had to 
come and see what was tlie matter; 
down Hangman’s Lane, taking a few 
jumps here and there ; and it would be 
harcl to say which of the two enjoyed 
the excursion most. So expert had 
Hercules become in the art of asinine 
equitation that he performed this ride 
bare-backed, without a bridle or even 
holding the mane. The donkey, being 
stronger than most of his kind, there 
was no need to sit far back. Hercules 
sat him as he would sit a horse, and 
galloped along like a circus artist. 

It was just after the return from this 
expedition. Cacus had been set free in 
tl>e paddock, and Hercules was closing 
the gate, when he saw Spratt rushing 
towards him with the wildest express¬ 
ions of joy. He was brandishing his 
arms and shouting, and behaving gene¬ 
rally as if he hatl just escaped from 
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Broadmoor. Spratt made for his 
friend. 

“ Oh, I say, I’m top for the week ! 
I’ve just heard it from Fields ! Oh, 
I’m so jolly glad at last ! ” And the 
poor fellow was so overcome with emo¬ 
tion that he burst out in repeated ex¬ 
plosions of laughter and tears. 

Hercules slapped him on the back. 

“ I’m awfully glad, old chap ! Hem- 
I>eria for ever ! Now for the deep dim 
vistas where oft my fancy sighs for 
tarts and buns and oranges, and cake 
and apple-pies ! ” 

“ I’ve never had a hamper yet,” said 
Spratt ; “ and it will be so jolly to give 
the fellows some grub. They're so aw¬ 
fully kind to me always, and I’ve never 
been able to return their kindness. But 
now they shall have a rare feast ! They 
shall all share it. from the senior moni¬ 
tor to the last chap in the lowest class.” 

“Ah, but if madam gets hold of it 
you’ll have to keep it in the store¬ 
room.” 

“Oh, she mustn’t get hold of it. We 
must manage to smuggle it away some¬ 
how. It would be too bad if she only 
let me have a slip of cake once a day 
and a pot of jam once a week. I think 
I shall ask lier to let me give a grand 
feast to all the chaps.” 

“ She would not let you. She’s very 

f iarticular not to let any fellow think 
le can change her horrid rules about 
grub. I would not ask her if I were 
you.” 

“ Well then, we must manage to 
smuggle it safely, and then w’e can 
settle how to dispose of the contents.” 

The moment Spratt found an oppor¬ 
tunity he seized pen and paper to write 
liome, and composed a letter, in his best 
style, as follows : 

“ My dear Father,—I am glad to tell 
you that I am at last top in week’s 
marks, so please send off the hamjier at 
once. Please send four large cakes and 
at least twelve pots of jam, besides 
Devonsliire cream and sardines, and 
lots of apples. I should like nuts and 
oranges, and mince-pies and buns, and 
two tins of mixed biscuits, and three or 
four potted-tongues and sausage-rolls ; 
and you might put in a ham to keep 
the things steady. I hope it will be a 
real good one, and the sooner it comes 
the better. Please let me hear when it 


will be at the station, that I may look 
out for it. 

“ I am, your affectionate Son, 

“J. Spratt.” 

Before fastening up this important 
letter Spratt further consultetl Hercules 
about the hamper. 

“ How can we manage to get hold of 
, it before ^liss P. pounces on it ? ” 

• “ Well, the only do<lge would le to be 

in the way when the carrier comes.” 

“ But we are always in school then. 
How did Brown manjige to get his, last 
term ? ” 

“ Oh, he asked one of the workmen to 
tell the carrier to leave it in the laui'els; 
but it was a risky job, and the carrier 
wouldn’t do it until the worknian paid 
him. He said he should get into no end 
of a row, and he’d never do it again for 
any one.” 

“ Well, look here, Hercules, the carrier 
must have nothing to do with it. The 
long and short of it is, that you must 
ride to the station on Cacus and fetch 
it. Now will you ?” 

Hercules was astounded at this pro¬ 
posal, and stoutly refused to undertake 
such a dangerous job. He said he could 
never carry it on the donkey’s back. 



and if the Doctor caught him there 
would be trouble. 

But Spratt said he could nianage it 
perfectly; the liamper would not be 




very lar^e, and he could easily get to 
the station and back between dinner 
and tea on a half-holiday. Even if the 
Doctor caught him he would not say 
much, and all he could do would l>e to 
make him hand the hamper over to 
Miss Porchester. But with ordinary 
precaution they need not be caught. 

Spnitt’s eloquence was so overpower¬ 
ing that Hercules at last expressed him- 



HercuUs had cause to be pleased with 
his behaviour." 


self willing to run the risk. He siiid he 
would go to the station onCacus and, if 
possible, fetch the hamper back. If that 
was imjwssible, he would call and see 
I the carrier, and try and make arrange¬ 
ments with him to deliver it surrep- 
I titiously. 

“ That’s all right,” said Spratt; “ so 
ril just put in a postscript. Here 
goes : ‘ I shall be able to send to the 
station for the hamper, so please put on 
f the address, “To be left at Deepwells 
Station till called for,” and be sure to 
let me know when it is sent off.’” 

Hercules did not feel at ease about 
the part he had undertaken in this 
transaction. There wiis one ass, he 
said, concerned in it, and he hoped the 
result would not prove that there were 
two, or even three. But he made the 
most of the time to practise his jMirt, 
for he went off and got an old hamper 
and filled it with a motley collection of 
cricket-pads and old jam-pots and 
various curiosities, and hoisted it on 
to the back of Cacus w'hile he jumped 
up behind. At first the ass decidedly 
objected to the inconvenience of the 
extm burden. He turned his head 
round and tried to get a look at it, and 
Happed his ears and showed his teeth, 
and strove to bite the encumbrance. 
But Hercules spoke soothing words, 
and presented to the vicious teeth a 
carrot as a peace-ofl’ering. And Cacus, 
who could never resist such a tempting 
morsel, accepted it and seemed pacified, 
and consented to perform his task with 
more or less submission. 

The next day the same performance 
>vas repeated with very satisfactory 
results. Dr. Porchester happened to 
come out w'hile the exei'cise was going 
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on, and watched it with amusement 
and interest. 

“ You certainly have succeeded ad¬ 
mirably in training the donkey, my 
bov. The next time I feel disposed to 
ricle I hope to find him more tractable 
than I diet the first time. I see you are 
accustoming him to carry luggage.” 

“ Yes, sir, he goes so w ell that 1 think 
he ought to be of use in fetching things 
from the station.” 

“Well, t wish you would take him 
to-morrow' to the station and fetch a 
parcel of books for me. The carrier 
does not go till the day after, and I 
particularly want the books. They will 
not l)e nearly so awkward as that ham¬ 
per.” 




“ All right, sir ; I should like to go.” 

No letter came for Spratt the next 
day, and Hercules performed his jour¬ 
ney without let or hindrance, and much 
to his own satisfaction. The great 
donkey attracted no small attention as 
they passed through the streets of 
Deepwells, and when the train ran 
shrieking by,theanimal seemed disposed 
to show alarm. Yet, even under such a 
trying ordeal, his composure was re¬ 
stored by a few caressing touches and 
soothing words, and Hercules had good 
cause to be pleased with his behaviour. 
It augured well for the conveyance of 
the hamper. 

{To be continued ) 


THE SCIENCE OF NAUGHTS AND CROSSES. 

Bv A Wrangler and late Master of Harrow School. 


PART ii. 


The Side Space Move. 
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rpilERE are four correct replie.s (falling 
X under three tyi^es), and four incorrect 
replies (falling under two types). 


Correct replies — 


(») (3) (7) 



(a) Into one of the corner spaces adjoining 
X ; must draw’, unless X plays tkird move 
in either of following three ways, when O 
lias a winning game. In all these, as well 
as in sulisequent games, we shall ^opt the 
plan of carrying the play up to that stage in 
which one of trie players has two ways of 
completing the necessary row of three. The 
reader will then have no difficulty in per¬ 
ceiving which player wdns. 

l8t Move. 2nd. 3rd. 4tli. 6th. 6th. 
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id) Into a middle square ; must draw’ 
unless X at the third move is foolish enough 
to go w rong in the one possible way, thus— 
1st Move. 2nd. 3rd. 4th. 5th. Gth. 



when 0 w'in.s. 

Aa:.—Show’ that, lioth at moves 4 and 6 , 0 
might have played otherwise equally well. 

( 7 ) Into the side space opposite X. All 
moves draw. Best third move for X is— 
Ist Move. 2nd. 3rd. 
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as 0 can then only avert certain defeat by 
going into one of the two left-hand cornel’s. 


Ex.—In the following gam^ the fourtli 
move (Os) is incorrect. Finish them so 
that X must win. 


Ist Move. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 
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Though all these three replies 
are correct, yet all are n(\t equally good, 
from O’s point of view. The order of merit 
is as they stand. For in (a) X has three 
ways of going w’rong out of seven possible 
moves, and four of going right; in {$) he has 
onlv one way of going wrong and six right; 
W'hile in ( 7 ) any move he may make is cor¬ 
rect, and two of them moreover place 0 m a 
very critical condition. 


Incorrect replies — 
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(a) Into one of the two side spaces ad¬ 
joining X. 




and X wins. 

Ej.—F inish the following games in wliieh 
X must win. 

iBt Move. 2i)d. l8t Move. 2nd. let Move. 2in!. 
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(3) Into one of the tw’o corner spaces 
opp<isite X. 


1st Move. 2nd. 3rd. 4th. 
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X wins. (To be continued.) 
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BINOO AL. 


By C. E. Johnstone, Keble College, Oxford. 


T he game of ringoal is a development of 
ihe old-fashioned ladies’ game of la 
grace ; but, beyond the fact tliat in both 
eases the idea of throwing and catching a 
ring with two sticks is made use of, the 
two games have very little in common. 
La grace was a peculiarly mild and harm¬ 
less amusement, about on a level with bat¬ 
tledore and shuttlecock, wdiich it also re¬ 
sembled in the fact that its object was to 
“ keep up the ring as long as ])ossible. 

Ringofid, on the other hand, in w'hich the 
object of the thrower is to send the ring so 
that it may be as dilticult to catch as ]K>ssi- 
hle, not only gives plenty of hard exercise, 
but also contains t^uite a sutticient element 
of danger to preserve the players’ self- 
respect. Indeed people, on first seeing the 
tremendous ])ace at which the rings travel, 
very much exaggerate the danger of “ stand¬ 
ing" up” to them, because they do not at 
first understand the way in wdiich they fly, 
s<» that it seems to them almost imf)os.sible 
to avoi<l being hit. A very little jnactice, 
li(»wever, teatdies one to judge the flight of 
the rings, w hich is very much more easily 
learnt tlian that of a cricket-'oall, bec*au.se, 
as will be seen from the rules, every valid 
throw must lie a “full pitch.” Moreover, 
it is not, as in cricket, “ funking ” to ste]) 
aside wdien the ring is coming riglit at one, 
Itecause there is a much better chance of 
securing it if it is a little on one side or the 
other ; and also liecause, if it is prevented 
from going thmugh the goal hy any ])art of 
the person, it coiinte, as it w'ere, L. B. W. 

A goo<i jilayer can throw a hundred yards 
with tolerable ease, and any one W'ho is 
-acciistomeil to using his wrist and eye to¬ 
gether ought to be able to leani in lialf an 
hour to throw about lialf that distance, 
if he can get a good player to teach liim 
the knack of it. This, while in itself ex- 
tj-emely simple, is so difficult to ex])lain 
(dearly on paper that, although I shall 
attempt pre.^tenlly to descrilie it, I had better 
admit at once lliat I liave not yet come 
across a single instance of a pei-son who lias 
learnt to throw properly off the printed in¬ 
structions. Before, how^ever, proceeding to 
discuss tlie art of throwing and catching, it 
will perhaps lie advisable to give a snort 
descri])tion of the game itself and its mate¬ 
rials and rules. 

Konghly speaking, it can be played on 
any pie<ie of ground whatever that admits 
•of the lengtliof the pitch (78 feet by 10 feet). 
Turf, liowever, has om; great advantage 
•over gravel in tlie fact that the rings can be 
-seen veiw much more clearly against the 
grass ; but it may be (Miite rough turf, and 
•does not recjuire special levelling. 

The goals have nets sloping dow'B to 
Ihe ground behind them, in orde*- to stop 
the ring after it has (Mussed through the 
; imt these are onl^ a convenience, 
lecaiise, when playing in the ojien, the 
rings often go fifty or sixty yards l>eyond 
tlie goal. In any phu;e that is walled 
’.n, or provided with wire-netting to stop 
tennis-balls, tlie nets would be quite un¬ 
necessary. The rings are made of coiled 
sidit cane, covered with leather, and weigh 
three oiinci^s and three-quarters. Tlie sticks, 
whicli may be made of either deal or. ash, 
are tliirty-six indies h»iig, and taper from a 
thickness of one iudi at the handle down to 
about tliree-.sixteeiiths of an intdi at the 
{loiiit. The deal sticks are lighter than the 
ash, and can therefore lie iisetl more quickly 
ia catching; but many people prefer the 
.ash sticks on the ground tliat tliey a 
fietter grip of the ring in tlirowing, and also 
because tfiey certalD4^ do not break aa easily 


as the deal ones. All the apparatus may ! 
be obtained at Messrs. Lunn and Co., of | 
Homcastle, and 41, Berners Street, >v. ' 

Kingoal is a game for two players only. 
Each of them l. kes his stand in one of the 
courts in front of each goal, and tlie ring is 
throw'n to and fro betw’een them. Each 
time the ring is sent past one of the players 
through the goal the thrower scores one 
point; or if he misses the goal altogether 
his opiKinent scores a point. It w ill be seen j 
from the rules that the receiver may only 
prevent the ring from passing through his : 
goal by catching it on the (Kiints of his ' 
sticks. The catdi is equally valid w hether | 
the ring is caught on one or both sticks, 
but there are tw’o distinct advantages in 
securing it on Iwitli. Firstly, the ring can ^ 
be kept from slipping uj) tlie sticks on to the ; 
liands, wdiich is often r.ather painful ; and, ; 
secondly, the receiver is at once in a posi- ! 
tion to return the ring wdthout a moment’s | 
delay. I 

The rules of the game are as follows ; 

revised rules of the game. ! 

1. - There shall Ije two goals, each 8ft. in height I 
and 10ft. ill width, with nr without stop-nets; but I 
coiiDected by webbing from p<Mt to }>ost if stop-nets 
are not used. 

2. —Tliere shall be two courts, formed by a line or 
crease in front of each goal, and parallel with it, at , 
ft distance of Oft. from it, and completed by parallel 
lines drawn from the extremities of each crease to 
the adjoining goal-posts, and by the goal itself. 

S.—The two goals shall Ije 7Sft. apart, facing each 
other. The creases will theu be GGft. apart. 

4. —The rings shall be made of »plit caue covered 
with leather, and sliall be not le^is than Tin. nor 
more than Sin. in diam<^ter, measured from the i 
inside, and not less than 3Juz. nor more thau 4oz. lu 
weight. 

5. —The choice of sides and tlie right of serving 


12.—If the receiver catch a throw which is clearly, 
in the opinion of the server (or umpire), off the goal, 
the receiver shall score a point for it as a wide 
throw ; Imt in any case where it is doubtful wlietlicr 
or not the ring would have passed through tlie goal, 
it shall nut score against the server, the receiver 
having stopped it at his own risk : and if the receiver 
tlien fail to catch it, it sliall score a point to the 
receiver. 

18.—If, in stopping a wide throw, the receiver, 
failing to catch it, shall turn the ring into the goal, 
it shall score a point to the server. 

14. —The game being eleven points, if the scv>re 
shall reach ten all, it shall be at the option of the 
player who is that moment the receiver to " set 
three," i.e., to declare the score “ love alt,” mid 
regard the player who first scores tiiree poiuta aa 
winner of the gome. 

15. —The present system of scoring at Lawu-Tcunia 
may be adopted as an alternative method, if pre¬ 
ferred. 

If you cannot get any one to show' you 
how to throw, obsert'e tJie following direc¬ 
tions :—Place the sticks in the ring exactly 
in the position shown in the accompanying 
illustration, carefully noticing these twn 
jioints. First, both the sticks must go into 
the ring from above, and secondly, while 
the left stick is in right uj> to tlie* handle, 
only about ten inches of the riglit >iick 
should be in the ring. Hold the ring on 
the sticks in this jiosition, straining the 
ri^ht stick away from tlie body and the left 
stick towards the body, so as to hold the 
ring firm and fiat between them. The left 
hand should lie near the left hip, the right 
arm stretched out almost straight in fnmt 
of the body. Stand not quite facing yimr 
oiqionent’s goal, but turned a little to" the 
left, with the right foot forward. Then 
swing back a little to tlie left, and with the 
return swing yiv'eep the ring off with the 
right stick, directing it with tiie left, ki 


Bigtit hand. 



Lett hand. 

(The above, when lying flat on the table, shows the position of the ring on the sticks.) 


flrst shall be decided by tos« ; provided that. If the 
winner of the toss choose the right to serve, the 
other player shall have the choice of sides, and vice 
vertd. 

C. —Each player shall alternately serve and receive. 1 
and, both in serving and receiving, must have at t 
least one foot within the court, formed by the crease | 
and the goal-line. 

7. —The game shall consist of eleven points. > 

j 

8. —The server shall score one point by sendlnc the , 
ring past the receiver, through his goal, provided ( 
that the ring do not touch the ground before passing 
the receiver’s crease. 

9. —The server shall score one point if the receiver ! 
deliberately or inadvertently prevent the ring from ‘ 
going through the goal by stopping it with any part ' 
m his person or clothinf^ or hy stopping it with the 
sticks, or tuniing it aside^so aa to miss the goal, with¬ 
out actually catching it. 

10. —The receiver shall score one point if the ring, 
before it is touched by him, shall hit the ground be- I 
tween the two creases, or outside of the court, or | 
shall altogether miss the goal, either by parsing i 
almve the webbing or net, or by passing outside of j 
the goals. 

11. —If the ring hit the goal-post and glance off it 
through the goal, K shall score a point to the server. I 
If, however, Tt bound hack off the post, nr glance off 
it outside the goal, it shall score a point to the 

reoetrsr as a wide throw 


such a way as to make the ring travel 
tluo’igh the air as fiat and as horizontally 
as possible. 

when you have learnt to throw a fair 
distance, and to aim with some precision, 
you slioiild then try to learn to throw low, 
aiming to make the rings come in at alioiit 
the height of your oiijionent’s knee. In 
order to do this you must leani to put 
“right-hand side” on to the ring. This Is 
done by holding the rin;.r sloping slightly 
towards the body. It will lie found that 
w’hen it is started w'ith this enrve on, it 
resists the air lietter and counteracts the 
tendency Ixitli to rise and to tnm off to the 
left, W'hich is often noticed when the ring 
is started fiat. The right hand side brings 
the ring in to the receiver with a curve from 
the “ off,” so that when it is put on the 
thrower should aim a little to the left of the 
goal. The reason for aiming low’ is that, 
w'lien the receiver cannot see to get his 
points into the ring from underneath in the 
ordinary w’ay, lie must catch it from the loj); 
this requires a very much quicker stroke 
than the other, w'liicb is not learnt witliout 
a good deal of practice. In catching, 
always try to take the nng when it is as 
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far off an possible, that is to say when it is 
about a yard and a half from tlie lK)dy. If 
once it gets inside your guard ’* it is very 
difficult to catch. In catching from the 
top, do not attempt to lunge at it from the 
shoulder, but try to hit the near edge of 
the ring with your sticks about three inches 
from the point. You will find at first that 
you will play late in making this stroke, in 
which case you will simply knock the ring 


flat on to the ground ; but if it is practised 
steadily, with a quick wrist jerk, it wiU be 
found to be much easier than it looks. A 
^ood manv sticks are generally broken in 
learning tiiis stroke, but you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing, every time that 
you knock the {)oint of your stick off 
against the ground, that if you had made 
the wist jerk properly the stick would 
never have touched the ground- 


in order to become a first-rate player you 
must have a very good eye, wrist, and 
nerve, but if you have not got these things 
to start with you will find that practice will 
give you a quick eye and wrist; and if you 
are inclined to “funk” the fast ones at 
first, your nerve will soon improve when 
you liave learnt to judge the night of the 
rings, and when you Imve been hit a few 
times, and discovered they do not hurt much. 


PEACTIGAL HINTS ON STAMP COLLECTING. 


M ost people have some particular hobby. 

It may be the formation of a g^lery 
of pictures or a collection of old china or 
old coins to which they devote their spare 
time and money; but pictures and pot¬ 
tery take up a gootl deal of room, and 
are more or less ex|)en8ive, so that lar^ 
collections can only be made by the 
wealthy. Within the last fifty years, how¬ 
ever, postage stamps have come into use, 
and as a not unnatural consequence there 
has arisen a fancy for making collections 
of them. This new hobby has certainly 
many advanta^s wdiich ought to recom¬ 
mend it to popular favour. In the first place, 
stamps occupy but very little space compared 
even with coins, so that a large and valu¬ 
able collection might Ije contained in a 
moderate sized album. Moreover, many 
stamps may be obtained at a price which 
places them within the reach of those who 
cannot afford to spend more than a few 
j>ence at a time. 

Perhaps questions of portability and 
cheapness are those which cause the 
majority of schoollK)y8 to become more or 
less ardent philatelists during some period 
of their schooldays, and we liave seen very 
interesting and fairly rei)resentative collec¬ 
tions of stamps which have been made by 
them at a trifling outlay. 

Philately, as stamp collecting is called, 
must not, however, be looked upon as a 
mere schoolboy's amusement, nor must it 
be thought that the value of all old stamps 
is small. On the contrary, many philate¬ 
lists value their collections at amounts 
which to the uninitiated would appear 
almost incredible. A few years ago a 
collection was sold for eight thousand 
l»onnds, and some are said to be worth 
much more than that amount. 

X black penny English stamp containing 
VR in the upper angles will sell for about 
£5, and a blue ninepenny Natal for £15. 
Many other stamps are equally valuable— 
some in fact being much rarer—and rang¬ 
ing in market price up to a hundred pounds 
or more. 

Most of the elder stamps, which are no 
longer used, having been superseded by 
new kinds, are every year becoming r^r, 
so that some wdiich can now be obteined 
for two or three shillings may in a few 
years’ time be w'orth as many pounds. 

It has been urged by some of its advo¬ 
cates that stamp-collecting greatly assists 
one in acquiring a knowlecfge of geography, 
and that for this reason, if for none other, 
it deserves support. Although personally 
we have not found our acquaintance with 
gt^ographv greatly influenced by means of 
stamps, beyond the fact that they have 
assisted us in remembering the various 
kingdoms and republics Mffiicb issue them, 
ami in fixing in our minds the colonies and 
<le|>endencies of the United Kingdom and 
other countries, we have nevertheless de¬ 
rived, from the study of philately, other 
benefits which should not be lightly ig¬ 
nored. The necessity, for instance, of 
closely examining each stamp to detect any 
difference in water-mark, paper, perfora¬ 


tion, or method of printing, and any slight 
variations in design or shade of colour, is 
excellent training for the eye, and causes 
one to acquii-e the habit of searching^ h r 
and observing small details which might 
escape the notice of ordinary persons. 

The object of the present article, however, 
is not to advocate tiie cause of philately, or 
to set forth its merits and demerits, and 
therefore we will not encroach further on 
the reader’s patience with our preliminary 
remarks, but will proceed forthwith to give 
a few practical hints and suggestions, wnich 
we trust will prove useful and instructive 
to those who are interested in collecting old 
stamps. 

The beginner invariably takes anything 
which may come to hand, but the advanced 
collector more often devotes his attention 
to one particular branch of philately. 
Stamfjs may be primarily divided into two 
kinds, postage and fiscal, and these, a^ain, 
are capable of subdivision. Thus we have 
adhesive stanij^, envelopes, postcards, and 
news-bands. But of course it is for the 
collector himself to decide what he shall 
gather together. 

In the first place, the philatelist requires 
an album in which to keep his specimens, 
and books made especially for this purpose 
may be obtained at prices ranging from a 
few ijence to several jxmnds ; but we should 
not advise the purchase of an expensive one 
to commence with. 

Most of the cheaper kinds have their 
pages ruled into squares of equal size, but 
such books, although they answer very 
well for beginnei*s, are of little use for hold¬ 
ing large collections. 

Many of the larger albums contain cata¬ 
logues of stamps, and have their pages 
divided into numl>ered spaces, the numbers 
corresponding with those of the catalogue, 
and each space lieing the size and 8hai)e of 
the stamp which is to be inserted in it. 
These albums are very convenient, saving, 
as they do, much time and trouble in the 
arrangement of the stamps; but, on the 
other hand, they have one great drawlwuik, 
for they leave the philatelist no option as to 
what he must or must not collect. Besides, 
it frequently happens that there is no room 
for the insertion of newly-issued stamps, 
although this is of less consequence, as 
several of the better-class albums of this 
description have supplements to them pub¬ 
lished from time to time as occasion may 
require. 

Advanced collectors, and those who do 
not wish to be restricted in any way, either 
in what they choose to collect or in the 
arrangement of their specimens, will no 
doubt find albums with blank pages most 
suitable for their requirements. 

With regard to the arrangement of the 
stamps, a few words will probably be of 
service to our readers. Of course, our 
remarks will not apply to those who possess 
albums in which a numbered space is pro¬ 
vided for the reception of eacn stamp, as 
they should experience no difficulty in this 
matter. 

In order to know what stamps have been 


issued by each country, a catalogue is indis¬ 
pensable ; and a very good one, containing 
over two thousand illustrations, is pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Stanley Gibbons and Co., 
the well-known stamp dealers. 

The young collector with a small album 
will probably find it of little use attempt¬ 
ing any complicated arrangement of his 
stamps beyond classifying them according 
to the countries by which they were issued; 
and, before buying a lar^ mbuni for the 
pennanent reception of his collection, he 
nad better wait until the latter has atoned 
goodly proportions, and he has acquired a 
sound knowledge of philately. 

We will assume, however, that he has 
already a moderately large collection, which 
he is about to mount in a systematic 
manner. 

The stamps comprising each set should 
he arranged, according to their facial value, 
from the lowest to the highest; and the 
sets should be inserted in the chronolomcai 
order in which they were issued. More¬ 
over, it is advisable to keep the various 
issues quite distinct, and not place two dif¬ 
ferent sets in the same row. Of course, a 
large set may occui^y seveml rows across 
the page; otherwise, even if one contains 
but two or three stamps, it is as well, per¬ 
haps, to give it a line to itself. 

Many collectors content themselves by 
inserting in their albums only one stamp of 
each distinct kind, but some collect also 
any specimens which may show a variation 
from the usual colour, or which may possess 
a different watermark. When the latter 
course is pursued it will, perhaps, be found 
most convenient to arrange the sets suffi¬ 
ciently wide apart to allow an additional 
row to be inserted between them. Each 
variety can then be placed iiuinediately 
beneath the stamp from which it differs. 

Postcards and envelopes, if inserted in an 
album with adhesive stamps, sliould be 
placed after the latter and not mixed with 
them indiscriminately. Where iiossible. 
however, it is a better plan to keep them 
in a separate book, as they occupy a good 
deal of space if inserted entire, and cutting 
them detracts considerably from their 
value. When entire postcards or en- 
veloiies are kept in an album devoted 
exclusively to their reception, much space 
may be saved by mounting tliem on paper 
hinges in such a way that one partially 
overlaps another. Further on we will fully 
describe this method of mounting by paper 
hinges when dealing with that subject 
{To be coiUinued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(TENTH SERIES.) 


V.—Dluminating Competition. 

Second Division (ages from 15 to 19). 

T N this class we increase the money value 
of the prize to Two Guineas, and divide 
it equally l)etween two competitors, who 
run neck-and-neck. 

Prizes—One Guinea each. 

Frederick Arthur Price, 68, Chatham Street, 
Edgeley, Stockport. 

Robert Leslie Armstrong, Bylnnd House, Chel¬ 
tenham Parade, Harrogate, Yorksliire. 


CERTIFICATES. 

[The names are arranged m the order of merit ] 

John Lees Squier, 44, Stapleton Hall Road, Stroud 
Green, London, N. 

Ernest Vickers, Longdale House, Lincoln. 

ALFRED Stanley Haile, 81, Croftou Road, Camber¬ 
well 

Alfred Ernest Jones, Westfield, Barrington Road, 
Altrincham. 

Archie Richmond Blaker Burbery, Ihe Lodge, 
Beckworth, Lindfteld, Sussex. 

S. George Deards, Harlow, Essex. 

Charles Edward Lucas, 82. Brockley Road, s.e. 

Helena Cooke, Beaumont, Cintra Park, Upper Nor¬ 
wood, S.E. 

Robert Ewan, Mary Lea, Cathcart, near Glasgow. 

Charles Frederick Gill, 18, Herbert Road, Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Hu debt Howes, l. Forest Villa, Forest Road, Forest 
Gate, Essex. 

Walter Miller, 1, Blackness Crescent, Dundee, 

Herbert Whatley, 50, The Butts, Frome, Somerset. 

L. E, Smiles, Church Fields, Cheshunt, Herts. 

John Paxton Lawrie, 7, Milburn Place, Selkirk, 
xN.B. 

Cherry Wade Robinson, Chalet Bricod, Chateau 
d’Oex, Vaud, Switzerland. 

Oswald D. Smiles, Church Fields, Cheshunt, Herts. 

George William Clegg, Lavaudan Terrace, Park 
Rond, Wath-on-Dearne, near Rotherham, York¬ 
shire. 

William Ross Pickles, 09, Smith Lane, Bradford. 

William Salmon, School House, Kuottingley, 
V ks. 

Frederick .Torn Tapp, 7, Union Place, Montrose. 

Walter George 3Iiller, 15, Montford Place, 
Keonington Green, London, S.E. 

George .Ia.mes Gillingham, 41, Elton Place, 
Bishopston, Bristol. 

AURELIA Maude Dungey, Mount Hawke Vicarage, 
Scorrier, Cornwall. 

James Laithwaite Graham, 18, Battenberg Road, 
Bolton. Lancasliire. 

Maria Rosabel Reads, 30, Portland Road, South 
Hornsey. 

Thomas B. R4)BERTS0N, 184, Hospital Street, S.S., 
Glasgow. 

SUTHERLAND Colqdhoun Kemp, 16, Buckleigh Road, 
Streathain Common, s.w. 

F. W. Jones, 68, Harlow Street, Liverpool. 

G. S. L. Bains, 7, Meldon Terrace, South Shields. 

James Hayward, Water Lane, Colchester. 

Edward .Stkvens, care of Mrs. Tripp, 24, Percy 

street, Tottenham Court Road. 

Frederick Charles Francis, 89, Greenwich Road, 
Greenwich, 3.K. 

ADELINE Archer, care of Mrs. Fairman, 5, AthoU 
Place, Edinburgh. 

William D. Kirkpatrick, 71, De Grey Street, 
N ewcastle- on-Tyne. 

Emily L. Tiffin, 795, Sherbrooke Street, Montreal, 
Canada. 

ARCHIBALD KENT, Market Place, Wantage. 

Walter Harry Cullis, 98, London Road, Wor¬ 
cester. 

Theodora Willoughby, 32, Montagu Square, Lon¬ 
don. w. 

Edith Augusta Faram, Ethelbert House, London 
Road, Worcester. 

Albert Towle, 25, Lister Gate, Nottingham. 

Herbert Howard, Fir Cottage, Norbury, nearStock- 
port, Cheshire. 

Walter J. Gilroy, Queen Street, Maidenhead, 
Berks. 

Herbert J. Davis, 78, St. Mark’s Road, Camberwell, 
S.E. 

Walter T. child, 21, Clephane Road, Canonbury, n. 

Ernest Wiluam Andrew, 2, Union Street, Roch^- 
ter, Kent. 


Charles Richard Odell Elwell, 35, East Park 
Terrace, Southampton. 

Tmomas D. H. Martin, 156, Rushey Green, Cutford, 
s.e. 


CIovrcBpouliena. 


C. W. Beswick.— 1. The articles on Egg-Collecting 
are out of print. They were in the second volume. 
2. To preserve fungi, make a double vertical sec¬ 
tion through the nuadle from the top of the pileus 
to tho base of the stem, so as to remove a slice. 
There will then remain the two sides, or nearly 
halves of the fungus, in which, before you dry. 
you must separate the stem from the pileus, and 
from the pileus scrape out the gills if an agaric, or 
tho tubes if a boletus. Let all these parts be ex¬ 
posed to the air till they have parted with some of 
their moi.sture : but, belore they shrivel, dry them 
between blotting-paper subject to pressure, as in 
the case of other plants, changing the paper daily 
till the spe< imens are (|uite ready to lie tlxed on 
the white paper and labelled. 'J’o preserve them 
from insects, the specimens should be washed over 
with a solution of corrosive suldimafe in pyro¬ 
ligneous naphtha. Collections of dried fungi aie 
not easy things to keep, owing to their being so 
easily affected by clamp. 3. The artificial rock- 
work in aciuaria U made t»f concrete. 

W. A. M.—The articles on ventriloquism and conjur¬ 
ing tricks will reappear in our “ Indoor .AniUse- 
nient" volume of the “Boy’s Gwn Bookshelf' 
series, published by Mr. Tarn, 50, raternoster Row. 

Invisible Ink.— l. We regret the delay. It may he, 
however, that the printer prinled the answer in 
the ink you require, and that it has passed us un¬ 
known. Pray hold out the last year’s numbers to 
the fire, and see if you can vi arm up the desired 
reply. 2. Dissolve a fluid ouu»*e of oil of vitried in 
a pint of soft water. When it is cool, write with 
it with a clean steel pen. The writing will be 
invisible till you hold it to the fire. 

H. V. —You will get all three hooks from L. U. Gill* 
“Exchange and Mart" OflBce, 170, Strand, W.C. 

Ally SlciPER. - You will want a loft and an aviary. 
We have already told our readers all about this, 
and cannot repeat here. Go and see somebody’s, 
and take notes. 

H. T. M. - We gave a long account of the making of 
tracing paper a few mouths ago. See hack. 


Toffee.— We have given several ways of making 
toffee, butter-scotch, and hardbake. Refer to 
back numbers. Here is another way that may suit 
you if you omit the akuonds. Oil a square or 
round tin with low edges-a cauister-Ud is as good 
as anything. Split some almonds, and put them in 
TOW'S on nottom, with the split side down¬ 
wards, until tho surface is covered. Then boil 
some raw sugar to “ crack." and pour it into the 
tin till it covers the almonds. *• Crack" is a tech¬ 
nical term much used in confectionery, and is 
descriptive of a certain stage in boiling sugar. Get 
a jug of clean cold water and a round stick. Dip 
the stick in the water, then in the boiling sugai\ 
then in the water again. It the .<ugar is slipped 
off the stick, and breaks short and crisp with a 
slight noise, it is boiled to “ crack ;" if it can he 
rolled into a ball between the finger and thumb in 
the water, it is at *• hall," and is not done enough.^ 
The different stages :ire ••feather,’ •'candy,' 
“ball," “crack,” and “caramel." When you boll 
sugar, put the lid half ou the pan as soon as the 
boiling begins. 


F. L. U. P. —Write for list to Messrs. Butterworth. 
law publishers, Fleet Street. You might get the 
hooks secondhand at the corner of Carey .Street 
and Chancery’ Lane. 

Tubinoa.— There are guides to the Civil Service 
published by several firms, and there are guides to 
the piofessions. Your best plan would be to give 
your bookseller an order for one on the subject 
you want. In no profession will you do much 
good without friends. And the friends that wuukl 
be of use to you are those you should consult 
instead of taking the recommendations of books. 

A. S. T.— 1. The explanation would l>e unintelligible 
without some knowledge of trigonometry. Any 
elementary'manual ou the suljject will give you the 
solution you require ; but you must know the 
symbols. 2. Whitewash your cage. 

Badger.— The badge of William Rufus was an eagle 
gazing at the sun ; Stephen’s badge was an ostrich 
plume, for which see our article on the Princes of 
Wales. Henry II. adopted, liesides the broom 
plant, the carbuncle, and a sword and olive-branch. 
Richard I. had a star between the horns of a cres¬ 
cent, a mailed arm and broken lance, and a sun 
and two anchors. John had the crescent and star ; 
so did his son Henry ni. Edward i. introduced 
the rose ; but Edward ii. had a castle. Edward m. 
had rays out of a cloud, and the stump of a tree, a 
falcon, an ostrich feather, and a sword erect. 
Richard 11. had the sun in splendour and the sun 
behind a cloud, and the white hart. Henry n*. 
had an eagle, a fox's tail, a crowned panther, and 
a crescent. Henry v. had an antelope, a swan, an I 
a beacon. Henry vi. hail the antelope and a fea 
ther. Edward IV. had the black bull, the white 
wolf, the fetterlock, and the sun in splendonr 
Richard ill. had a falcon with a woman's face hold¬ 
ing a white rose. Henry vii. had a crowned haw¬ 
thorn-bush and a red dragon. Henry viii. had n 
white greyhound. Edward vi. had the sun ii> 
splendour. Queen Alary a pomegrauate and sheaf 
ot arrows. Elizabeth had a falcon; but all tlv-! 
Tudors used the red and white rose. James l. had 
the rose and thistle. Since his time royal badge*, 
in the true sense, have not been used. 

Fowl Keeper.— Eggs for setting are constantly ad- 
xertisc'l in the “Stock Keeper” and "Exchange 
arid Matt." Twopence each paper, at any liook- 
fctall. 

Percy Webber.-R ead our Doings for summer 
months. We will repeat the prescription in due 
time. 

Fancier.--F ide answer to Fowl Keeper. 

TuM.—Read the points laid down by Dr. Gordon 
Stables, R.N. ; hut only a practised eye can judge of 
pups. 

S. L. W.—It depends on what you have to guard. A 
mastiff is good, but a bull-terrier will rill the bill. 
Yes, biscuits soaked with gravy, and meat scraps, 
and Wfcll-mashed greens twice a week. 

Guinea-Pigs. — No; four and five are the tuual 
number at a birth. 

Ship ahoy.— Go to the nearest chief posl-oftlce, and 
ask for the free pamphlet ou lecruitiiig for the 
Navy. 

Recruit.— There is no book on the Cavalry. There 
is a "Life in the Ranks of the English Army,’* 
price one penny, published by Clowes and Son, 
13, Charing Cross, and the other official pub¬ 
lishers. 

Obesity.— For a boy of over fourteen, Indian clulis 
sliould weigh eight pounds apiece. 

A. Z. —The School Board has instructiona and forms 
w'hich will be sent you ou application. It is better 
to apply direct. 















Eivery Indian vaulted to his saddle, and rode past Arthur.' 
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Great was tlie astonishment of the 
Corregidor, tlie Algnazils, and all the 
civil officials of the city at the advent 
of so strange a cavalcade, and greater 
by far was the astonishment of Don 
Eafael Mosefa, the Hebro-Spanish 
banker, at being asked to take charge 
of the trejisure. 

All night long his clerks were kept 
at work, estimating its value, weighing 
it, and putting it to every test that 
human ingenuity could suggest; and 
large was the profit he made when he 
handed over bills for the value of the 
treasure to the brothers, drawn upon 
well-known banking-houses in London 
and Paris. 

For it was to old England that the 
brothers decided to go, and see if they 
could not repurchase the Sedgwick 
estates, which had long ago been 
divided and passed into the hands of 
many different owners. 

But, previous to this arrangement, 
the white-headed chief had signified 
to Arthur that the children of the sun 
would not halt within the walls of the 
pale-faces, but would form their camp 
some two miles from the gates of the 
city, where, at the rising of the moon, 
they would be glad to take a farewell 
of their Prince. 

With a glad heart Arthur promised 
that he would be there, for, as a fact, 
though he was grateful for the honour¬ 
able spirit that had led the savages to 
conform to the orders of their ancient 
Cacique, and to hand over the treasure 
to his heir-designate, yet he was weary 
of their fulsome adoration and of the 
foolish respect which they paid to him 
upon all occasions. 

It was then with a light heart that, 
after bidding his brotlier and sister 

f ood evening, and accompanied only by 
ndian Joe, who insisted upon being 
one of the farewell party, he mounted 
his horse and rode off through the city 
gates in the direction of the rising moon. 

A brisk trot of half an hour brought 
Arthur and Indian Joe to the camp. 

The Indians had picketed their steeds 
in a semicircle, and each man had im¬ 
mediately in front of his horse lit the 
fire over which he had roasted the maize 
cakes, which composed his simple 
nourishment. 

The old chief was waiting as Arthur 
and his companion rode into the circle. 

“ The Prince honours his servants by 
his attendance ; the Scarred Warrior ” 
(for so the Indians had been accustomed 
to designate Indian Joe) “is also wel¬ 
come.” 


“ Well, chief,” said Arthur, “ I have 
come to take a most grateful farewell 
of you all, and to express, in the deepest 
sense that I can, my gratitude for your 
kindness and honourable feeling in 
handing over to me the treasure of 
which the Cacique made me the heir.” 

“ Hush, hush! Prince,” answered the 
old Indian, “ these are not words that 
should come from your mouth; we 
could but obey the words of the Cacique 
and the prophets; but come, certain 
ceremonies have to be gone through, 
and then the children of the City of the 
Sun and the White Prince will part for 
ever.” 

As he spoke he led the way to the 
centre of the semicircle, where a rude 
altar had been erected, upon which a 
small fire burned. A sound was then 
heard like that of a bugle, and every 
warrior started to his feet and stood to 
his arms. 

In another instant a wild figure with 
its right arm swathed in bandages rose 
from behind the altar; an attendant 
stood upon his left hand, bearing in 
his arms a young kid with its feet tied 
together. 

“ Why, it is Otan Hari, the priest,” 
exclaimed Arthur in surprise, as he 
recognised the new-comer. 

“Going to knife Master Bob ?” queried 
Joe. 

“ Hush!” said Arthur, “he is going to 
speak ; let us listen to what he says.” 

He told them that their watch was 
over and their duty fulfilled ; that now 
they could return to their families and 
abandon the land of the pale-faces ; that 
the treasure was now lost to the chil¬ 
dren of the City of the Sun, and in 
proof thereof he would extinguish the 
fire and bid them all speed on their 
way. 

As he spoke he plunged, with his left 
hand, the knife into the breast of the 
kid, and with the gushing blood 
quenched the fire upon the altar. 

Hardly had he done so than every 
Indian vaulted to his saddle, and, headed 
by the old chief, rode past Arthur, and, 
lowering their spear points in token of 
salutation, passed away into the shades 
of niglit, and, silent as spectres, dis¬ 
appeared from view. 

In ten minutes Arthur and Joe were 
alone. 


CHAPTER xxvm.— THE CURTAIN DROPS. 

The good ship, the Adetaulado, had 
made a prosperous passage more than a 


year ago, and had landed our heroes at 
Liverpool in safety. 

By one of those startling coincidences 
that seem so unlike the chances of real 
life. Bob found nearly all the old Sedg¬ 
wick estates for sale, and with tlie con¬ 
currence of Arthur, who eagerly placed 
a large share of the treasure at his 
brother’s disposal, he purchased them 
and set up as a Cumberland squire, 
and was speedily upon the best of 
terms with nis neighbours. 

In spite of his fondness for field 
sports, it has been more than once 
whispered that the dark eyes of a young 
Nortnumbrian, wffio has been upon a 
visit to a neighbouring squire, have 
somehow taken Bob’s fancy, and that 
the chime of marriage bells may shortly 
be expected to sound in the church 
adjacent to Sedgwick Hall. 

Arthur, who has purchased a splendid 
estate some six miles oft* is devoting 
himself to his studies ; whilst Lily, the 
Fair-haired Priestess of the City of the 
Sun, has charge of his household, but if 
Miss Lily goes on increasing in good 
looks as she does, it will be a scandal 
upon the young squires of Cumberland 
if they do not speedily compel Arthur 
to seek for anotner housekeeper. 

There is a tall old man, with a grizzly 
scar upon his head, who spends his 
days about Arthur’s house, Melcombe 
Abbey, with no particularly defined 
duties, but who is treated with the 
greatest respect and affection by the 
whole family. He is already wonder¬ 
fully conversant with the habits of 
every furred and feather^ creature in 
the vicinity, and is an authority in 
the village, where he astonishes the 
parish clerk and the village school¬ 
master with some of the wild events 
that have occurred in the life of Indian 
Joe. 

^pes, the Tigrero, could not be pre¬ 
vailed upon to accompany the brothers 
to England. Munificently rewarded 
for his services, he has, wnth the mules 
which carried the treasure to Puebla, 
started a transport agency, which bids 
fair to speedily make him a very 
wealthy man. 

And now, having led our heroes 
through storm and tempest, let us leave 
them to enjoy the pleasant sunshine of 
life, feeling sure that in their hands 
a thoroughly good use will be made of 
the 

Treasures of the CAaquB. 

(the end.) 


A SMUGGLING ADVENTURE. 


T he wished-for letter, announcing that 
the hamper had been dispatched, 
arrived at last, though not till some 
days after it had been expecte^l. And 
now for the great que.stion of trans¬ 
porting it to Highfield House. 

It was Saturday morning, and Spratt 


By THE Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a., f.g.s.. 

Author of ** Caeus and Hercules^’ etc., etc., etc. 
CHAPTER IV. 

came running up to Hercules after 
breakfast with a letter in his hand. 

“It was sent off yesterday, and it 
must be at the station now ! ” 

“ Well, I do not feel at all comfortable 
about bringing it back. Do you know 
at all what size it is ?” 


“ A jolly good big one, I hope. I told 
them to put in lots of things, and 
they’re sure to do it in style.” 

“ I shall never be able to bring it if 
it’s to heavy too lift.” 

“Oh, it will be all right. You will 
not have to carry it. The porter w’ill 
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help you to get it up, and you will only 
have to keep it steady. You needn’t go 
as if a pack of wolves was coming after 
you. Take it easy.” 

“ Well, 1 will try my best, but I don’t 
believe wo shall get it out of the station- 
yard without a smash. I believe it 
would be best to tell the carrier to call 
for i-t.” 

“ Bosh! my good man, I don’t want it 
to get into the storeioom. I would 
not give sixpence for a hamper if T was 
only to have a slice of cake out of it a 
day, and a pot of jam twice a week. I 
want all the chaps to have a regular 
jubilification.” 

Dinner was over, and Hercules, fully 
-conscious of the gravity of his under¬ 
taking, started for Deepwells station. 
It took him about three-quarters of an 
hour to get there, and the journey was 
accomplished without adventure. On 
his arrival Cacus was tied up in a shed 
which formed one of the outbuildings of 
the station, and Hercules, with lieating 
heart, went to the parcels office to in- 
■quire for the hamper. There it Avas, 
■confronting him upon a rack, and a 
portentous looking article it was. He 
was dismayed at the sight. It was a 
hamper that stood at least three and 
a half feet high, and he could not pos¬ 
sibly encircle it with his arms. Truly 
the parents of Spratt had followed out 
their son’s request, and done the thing 
in style. 

It did not need two looks to make 
Hercules feel sure that he could not by 
any contrivance take it back on the 
donkey. He stood staring at the ham¬ 
per with his hands behind him, the 
picture of blank disappointment. 

“ What is there to pay ? ” he asked, 
for want of something to say. 

“Carriage paid to the station, sir,” 
said the porter. “ Be you going to take 
it?” 


“ Well, I wanted to, but it’s too big. 
I don’t Avant it to go by the carrier, but 
I suppose it must. When does he go ?” 

“ Let’s see : this is Saturday : not till 
next Tuesday. Tuesdays ana Thurs¬ 
days—them’s his days, sir.” 

“What a horrid nuisance ! Couldn’t 
you send it over to-night ? ” 

“ Don’t know as we could send it 
before Monday at soonest. The station 
cart is gone in the other direction.” 

“ What would a fly cost ? ” 

“Four-and-six, besides something for 
the driver. Did you walk over, sir ? ” 

“ No, I rode on a donkey, and meant 
to take back the hamper, if it had been 
a decent size, but it’s as big as a small 
house.” 

“ Oh, there, you’ve no cause to com¬ 
plain of the size. Young gents like 
you wants lots of good things. There’s 
many that wouldn’t mind packing you 
a smaller one for what’s over from the 
big ’un.” 

“Jolly likely. But can’t you wheel 
it over in a barrow ? I’d give you a 
bob—that’s all I’ve got.” 

“Couldn’t wheel it four miles up all 
them hills. Did you say you came 
over on a donkey f You could borrow 
a cart and harness close by, and we 
could put the donkey to. What would 
be easier ? ” 

“ That will not do; the donkey has 
never been in harness in his life.” 

“ Oh, he’d go if he knows you. A 


donkey as one can ride will draw a 
shay-cart all right. Let’s see him.” 

Hercules escorted the porter to the 
shed, where Cacus was standing half 
asleep. 

“ VVell, if he ain’t a whopper ! talk 
about pulling a shay-cart, why, hed 


larger. He exulted in the fact that 
never had such a magnificent specimen 
been seen at Highfield House, and if 
the contents were at all commensurate 
in excellence Avith the size, truly Spratt 
might be congratulated upon the gene¬ 
rous spirit of his race. So the first mile 
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pull a waggon. Bring him alon^, sir ; 
the cart’s close by. We’ll put him to, 
and he’ll run you over to the school in 
no time.” 

Hercules thought that the experiment 
was worth making, and it went through 
his mind thathe had spoken to the Doctor 
about utilising the donkey for fetching 
things from the station, so that, if he 
happened to meet the Doctor on his 
Avay back, he could probably pass it all 
off without disagreeable consequences. 
So they proceeded to put him to, and 
he submitted to the operation Avith 
good grace. The hamper, Av’hich required 
two men to lift, was put on board, and 
Hercules, having arranged to bring the 
cart back on Monday, set forth on his 
homeAvard journey. 

He thought it expedient to lead the 
donkey through the streets, and the 
animal proved very tractable. Perhaps 
the sultry weather had made him sleepy, 
or he may have had such confidence 
in his master that he did not care to 
dispute the propriety of this new form 
of service. Tne extra Aveight Avas 
nothing. 

So they trudged on, the ass and the 
boy, with progress sIoav but sure. The 
hamper rode comfortably enough ; no 
fear of the jampots being broken. 
Hercules regarded it with complaisance, 
and his feelings toAvards the parents of 
Spratt melloAved. He no longer Avished 
tnem to have sent a smaller one—nay, 
so easily did the shay-cart go, that he 
Avould not haA"e minded if the propor¬ 
tions of the hanjper had been even 


of the homeward journey was success¬ 
fully accomplished. 

The village had now been left far 
behind, and Cacus had grown so accus¬ 
tomed to the work that Hercules 
thought he might as well ride as walk 
the rest of the way. So he brought the 
cart to a halt and climbed on board, 
pushing the hamper farther abaft to 
adjust the trim. Leaving him to jog 
along over the next two miles of road, 
we may return to Spratt. 

He had seen Hercules start forth 
upon the journey, and encouraged him 
to give good heed to the accomplish¬ 
ment of his important mission. Many 
of the other boys were in the secret, 
and they also had assembled to see the 
valiant knight go forth. The excite¬ 
ment Avas great, and various were the 
surmises as to the success of the enter¬ 
prise. Some said it would be all right, 
others that it would be all Avrong. 
When, howeA^er, the donkey’s tail had 
vanished round the first corner, the 
boys Avent off to their respective recrea¬ 
tions, and soon forgot about the hamper. 
Spratt only continued thinking about 
it. He happened to have some lee-Avay 
to make up in his Greek, and rather a 
lengthy imposition to get through, and 
so he had gone to the schoolroom. As, 
with ink - stained fingers cramped 
around his fine-pointed steel pen, he 
transcribed the Aveary lines, he con¬ 
stantly uplifted his eyes to the school¬ 
room clock, which ticked away the 
lagging moments Avith stolid indiffer¬ 
ence. It took Spratt an hour and a 
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half to get through his work, and when 
it was ended he liastily put away his 
appliances and set out to meet his 
friend and escort him on the last por¬ 
tion of his return journey. 

Spratt’s excitement was intense as lie 
hurried on towards the common. Such 
important destinies hung upon the 
thread of fate. It was a convoy of 
l)rovisions for the school-army of juve¬ 
niles, and Spratt, the comptroller of the 
commissariat, felt the full weight of 
resj)onsibility with regard to its safe 
transmission. 

It was now about 4.30 p.m., and a 
blithsome summer afternoon. Spratt 
soon reached the common, and followed 
"..he course of the road by a parallel 
route over the heathery ups and downs, 
through coppices of birch and fir. The 
road was always more or less in view, 
and, while keeping a sharp look-out for 
the first glimpse of his friend, Spratt 
was minded to keep out of sight as 
much as possible, in case any one should 
be coming whom it might not be agree¬ 
able to meet. 

It was now about the time wlien 
Hercules had entered on the last mile 
of his journey. The donkey was trot¬ 
ting along at a very respectable pace, 
apparently desirous of bringing his 
labour to an end as soon as po.ssible. 

The cart now turned a corner, and 
there was disclosed to view a stretch of 
road extending straight ahead for a 
hundred yards or more. There was a 
hedge on the left side and open com¬ 


mon on the right, separated from the 
road by a deep ditch. Now, at the 
farther end of this straight piece of 
road Hercules espied a female figure 
walking leisurely away from him. He 
came on a little nearer, and the view' 
of the female figure became more dis¬ 
tinct. No second si^it w'as needed to 
see that it was Miss rorchester. Her¬ 
cules instinctively tightened the reins 
wdth the intention of pulling up, that 
he might give the lady time to get 
farther out of range. 

Miss Forchester was proceeding very 


leisurely on her way. She had a taste- 
for botany, and paused once or twice 
to gather some w ild flow'er at the road¬ 
side, which arrested her attention. 
Spratt had his eve upon her from be¬ 
hind the kiendly shelter of furze- 
bushes and birch-trees. He heard the- 
sound of wheels, and, craning his neck 
in the direction of the sound, he saw' 
the donkey cai-t approaching, and had 
his first enraptured glimpse of the ham¬ 
per, rising in bold proportions behind 
the driver. It was an ecstatic moment t 
(To be continued.) 


‘Hercules espied a female figure walking leisurely* 
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ANGER there was 
none. The hand 
W'as the hand of Romarik. 

Hugh, as if galvanised by devoted- 
ne.ss, liad crept to Plouharnel, guiding, 
for the last time, the blind man, who 
crept by his side and sustained and 
encouraged him as he w'ent. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The heroic hound at length reached 
the tumulus, and slowly and painfully 
made liis way round it, listening to 
sounds that to his companion sear were 
inaudible, and by a lastetl'ort, reaching 
a certain spot, and beginning in his 
last agony to scratch at the sand. 
And then, with a heartrending bark. 


GREAT. 


Bugh rolled over on his back and 
died. 

After making sure that the dog no 
longer breathed, the blind man felt for 
the place that had been marked with 
liis paws, and began to beat it in wdth 
both his hsts. We know' the rest. 

At the cry uttered by the two 
prisoners he recognised them. 

“ Fear not,^’ he hastened to say, “ it 
is I! Romarik ! But, as my eyes do 
not tell me, tell me quickly where I 
am and where you are.'^ 

Clothilda, already recovered from her 
fright, answered at once, 

“ My good Romarik, make this hole 
bigger wdth your stick. Fear nothing 
on (?>ur account. We are safe now'. 
You, Janika, go and fetch my son; be 
quick ! ” 

Soon the hole was large enough to let 
her through. 

“Give me your hand Romarik,” she 
said. 

And the blind man obeyed ; and she 
struggled out. 

Already Janika had got back w'ith 
the sleeping child, wdiom she passed to 
her mistress and followed out into the 
air. 

“ Now ,” continued the blind man, “do 
not lose a minute. Fly towards Vannes, 





the road will take you there. Janika ^ 
Iknows the country ; she will find the | 
way. You will reach Vannes at day- 
l>reak ; ^et horses and go straight to 
Laval. Laval, you understand 1 It is , 
^t Laval that you will ineet the count.” 

“But,” interrujited Clothilda, “are i 
_you not coming wdth us 1 ” ! 

“ Think,” said he, bitterly ; “ think ! I 
I)o you not remember they destroyed i 
.my eyes'! Think ! I can no longer j 
tdefend you—that I am good for nothing 
but to hinder your flights No. I re¬ 
main here. But if Heaven helps me, as 
I hope, no one shall pursue you. Go, 
_go ! ” I 

In Romarik’s words there was some : 
•strange, terrible mystery. What did he ' 
mean ? ^ i 

In vain the countess asked him to ex¬ 
plain himseJf or go with her ; but all | 
she could-obtain were renewed supplica- i 
tions to get awav at once. | 

“ Come,” said .Janika, at last, leading j 
her off’ down the road indicated by the 
blind man. “ Come, mistress, he is 
right. I will be your guide, and I will | 
'defend you if need be. I am strong , 
now. Come ! ” 

“ Adieu, then, Romarik ! ” said the ; 
oountess. “I will never forget wdiat j 
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you have done for me. We shall 
meet again some day, good Romarik, 
and the future will show that I am 
not ungrateful.” 

“Think only of the present,” said 
Romarik, in a tone of deep melancholy; 
“and in the present, as in tlie future, 
God will bless all who are friends to 
Count Efflam.” 

Then, listening to the footsteps of the 
countess and Janika as they hurried 
away, until he could hear them no 
longer, he remained motionless. 

But when there was no sound in the 
air but the sigh of the wind and the 
murmur of the sea, he crept again up 
the tumulus, and sought about, and 
found the issue by which the fugitives 
had escaped. And he glided into the 
gallery underground, dragging after 
him the body of the dog, saving, 

“Come, Bugh ! We shall both find 
a grave in the graves of kings ! ” 

A few minutes afterwards he crept 
into the cell formerly occupied by tne 
prisoners. 

There he slowly rose, and laid down 
the body he hacl dragged in after liim. 

Feeling round the walls with his 
hands he found the doorway. Break¬ 
ing away the lock by a powerful push 




from his shoulder, he threw open the 
door, imd behind it he stepped and 
leant against the column of stone. 

“Now,” said he, “we two shall meet 
alone ! We two ! alone, Morgana !” 

And a.s motionless as the menJiirs 
around him he waited for her coming. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIX.—A HAPPY REUNION—SERVICE IN IRELAND—PADDY AS A SCOUT—HIS STRANGE ADVENTURES. 


^NE day, early in the merry month of i 
lj[ May, 1798, while the Blazer was i 
lying at anchor in Plymouth Sound, ! 
being under orders to sail for the coast i 
•of Ireland, Lieutenant Fairfax, who | 
was walking on the poop, occasionally I 
talkiiig with the signalman on matters j 
•of duty, noticed a shore-boat pulling 
towards the ship. 

As he came nearer he noticed some¬ 
thing else, namely, that a Gall young 
officer, in the uniform of a midshipman, 
-occupied the stem-sheets. 

He put his glass to his eye, and in¬ 
stantly took it down again. 

“ Why,” he cried, addressing the sig¬ 
nalman, who was no other than honest 
Allan Gray ; “ why, Gray, the dead has 
come to life.” 

“ I know him, sir,” said Allan, laugh¬ 
ing, “ tall and all though he be. That’s 
young Mr. Trelawney, sir.” 

Peniston made a skip off the poop on 
to the quarter-deck, aiirl was at the 
gangway to meet and welcome his old 
Friend just as he clambered up the 
larboard ladder and jumped on board. 

They shook hands, left to left and 
right to right; an ordinary shake 
would not have met the merits of this 
wonderful reunion. 

“I cannot tell you how pleased I am,” 
said Peniston. “I declare I could 
dance. There’s nobody on beard, old 
man, to re^rt yourself to but me; and 
Barry’s below, heMl be up in a minute 
• or two to take charge, then you and 


I ’ll go on shore and have all the evening 
to ourselves. Here comes Hewitt.” 

“By the great King George, who’d 
have thought it ! ” said Barry. 

After another double shake. 

“ Wlien did you come 1 ” 

“ Only from town to day.” 

“ Exchange of jDrisoners ? ” 

“ No, bolted.” 

“ Good. Shot your gaoler ? ” 

“ Heaven forbid ! Oh ! I’ll never 
forget him, nor his son and daughter.” 

“ Been home 1 ” 

“ Going to-morrow morning.” 

“ I’ve been. Dear Dick, they’ll be so 
pleased to see you. Girls are all 
famous. Such fun we had. I suppose 
you know your father has a command 
in Ireland, and that we’re off’ there too. 
Yes ; and I’m precious glad. I’ve been 
promised re-appointment to the Blazer, 
so I’ll be with you.” 

“ Hurrah ! ” from Barry. 

“Hurrah !” from Dick. 

“Hip, hip, hurrah !” from Peniston, 
\vho waved his glass over his head as 
he shouted, “Call away the jolly-boat.” 

Allan Gray, the signalman, had to 
double up like a jack-knife with laugh¬ 
ing at the enthusiasm of the young 
gentlemen. Then he lifted his hat to 
j Dick, who jumped up on the poop and 
conversed with him while the boat was 
being manned. 

“ Why,” said Allan, “ the ship wiM be 
like her old self again now you re come 
^ back. Dare sary you’ve beard, sir, that 


I was condemned to swing at the fore¬ 
arm since you’ve been gone.” 

“No, only heard of the mutiny yes¬ 
terday. Did you take an active part 
' in it 1 ” 

j “ Oh, no ; I was a prisoner. Fact is, 
I I’d been seeing my Peggy—she’s Mrs. 
Gray now, sir, thanks to Black Dick — 
and when I came hoff* sir, a-feelin’ that 
’appy like, ’twas like walking on thistle¬ 
down, why, that bad-blooded son of a 
I harpy, Jim Transom, called niy Peggy 
! a bad name, and I up and let mi liave 
! it straight! Well, he fell like, and broke 
I his ugly nut, and they called it an at- 
I tempt at murder—” 

! “ Boat all ready, sir.” 

“Jump in, Dick.” 

I “ Good-bye, Barry, see you soon. 
Tell McNab I’ve come. Suppose he’s 
all right r’ 

I “Go^i-bye.” 

And oft’ went the boat shorcwards. 

' They must go to the same old inn, 

' where they enjoyed an excellent dinner, 

I went for a stroll afterwards, then sat 
' by the fire and talked about old times, 

I and new times, and times to come, 

I till long past six bells in the middle 
watch. 

It really did seem an interminably 
long time since those friends had met. 
To the young even two years is an age, 
but then these two years had been so 
filled, so rife, with events and adven¬ 
tures. 
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Next morning at breakfast, who 
should pop in but McNab himself. 

“ I luvircl you were here, dear boy ! ” 
lie said to Die’:. “So, man, 1 could do 
notliing less than come. How you’ve 
gi (»\\ 11 , to be sure ! D’ye mind our visit 
to Agincourt HalH It seems long ago 
now. ’ 

“ ( Jood idea ! ” said Dick ; “ let us do 
the .same again. It is the same time of 
the year, and all the woods will be green 
and the birds all in song—how often I 
thought of them when in Paris, lying in 
pri.son ! 

"“Agreed, then,” said McNab. “I 
havent many sick, and Mullins is 
clever, though lazy ; I think we can 
manage three or four days’ leave. But 
I .say, boys, I dinna want to meet Miss 
Craibe again! ” 

They did manage the leave, and off 
the trio set, and as they trudged o^ 
singing and talking through the bonnie 
woods, they might iiave looked a little 
older than they did when last on the 
same roiul, but I am sure enough neither 
of them felt any older. 

Dick hardly knew his sisters, so much 
were they changed. But oh, the re¬ 
joicing there was at the old Hall when 
this dear lost brother walked in ! Pen 
cannot describe it. 

All next day Dick was almost a close 
prisoner with his mother and sisters, 
while Peniston and McNab were free as 
the wind to rove >vhere they liked. Old 
Hal was as well and wiry as ever. He 
had, he said, given himself a new lease 
of life', and did not doubt he should live 
to see his boy Dick an admiral. 

Miss Ci-aibe was gone ; she had taken 
a whim and sailed away to the West 
Indies, to throw' herself into her uncle’s 
arms. So the picnic, which was duly 
carried out, had to take place without 
her, and McNab had no need to requisi¬ 
tion the services of a short-horned 

“ Well, well,” Old Hal said, “ sich is 
life ; and what a many queer ups and 
dow ns sailors do see, to be sure 

* ♦ * * 

His majesty’s ship Blazer. Off the 
coast of Ireland near the Wexford 
shores, but blowing half a gale at the 
least. Impossible to land, though troops 
and stores and despatches, and all soils 
of creatures and things, have to be put 
on (n'vd ffniia. 

Night falling, and the wind going 
round with the sunset and rising in 
force. That rock-bound coast will soon 
he a dangerous lee-shore unless the 
Blazer seeks an othng. So sail is set, 
and southwards and west she scuds on 
a beam wind that would have caused 
every heart to rejoice had the ship been 
bound for southern seas. 

What did it matter, anyhow? The 
Blazers were happy. Perhaps the 
French had landed ; perhaps they were 
cruising around. “Never mind,” the 
Blazers .said. “ Only let them appear, 
anywhere on land or sea, and then 
there w ould \>e the piper to pay ! ” 

After a w’eek’s dodging, lying oft’ and 
on, the weather settled for tine, and the 
troops, ammunition, and stores were 
safely lauded, w ith a strong detachment 
of marines, under the command of Cap¬ 
tain Blaydon, and detachments of blue¬ 
jackets, oflicei’pd by Lieutenant Fairfax 
and our redoubtable Dick, with big 


McNab himself as surgeon of the whole 
party. 

Lieutenant Spencer remained on 
board. 

A ca])ital and energetic officer was 
Spencer, too, with a deal of dash and 
tire about him, and quite a plethora of 
zeal for the service. 

“ I’d run right into Wexford,” he said 
to Captain iJawkins. “and assist the 
arrison, wdiich by tnis time are pro- 
ably beleaguered.” 

“I think,^ w'as the reply—“I think 
that if the garrison is really beleajguered 
we w ill do more good by attacking the 
rascals in tlie rear.” 

“ Who was the foe ? ” it may be asked 
W some one not well-up in history. 
Tlie Irish rebels ; and it was in no very 
respectful terms the Engli.sh spoke of 
them. There were bi*ave men amongst 
them, how’ever, and men who loved 
their country and thought they were 
doing their best for posterity by trying 
to thrown off the yoke of allegiance to 
England. So I am not at home wdth 
Captain Dawkins in applying the term 
“ rascals ” to these rebels. We ought to 
be both just and generous to the 
meanest foe, who, it is possible, may be 
in the right before God if not in man’s 
eyes. 

Now, as it turned out, the probability 
is that the lieutenant’s proposal to land 
and assist the garrison at Wexford 
might have been the better one after all, 
instead of, wdth so small a force, en¬ 
deavouring to effect a diversion. For 
in a few days after this Wexford fell 
iqto the hands of the insurgents, while 
scouts sent out from the Blazer’s little 
camp on shore were unable to hear 
anything of General Lake, with whom 
it was ho))ed a junction could be se¬ 
cured. In his corps fought Colonel 
Trelawney, so Dick was naturally very 
anxious for a meeting of forces. 

But the time wore on, every day 
seemed longer than another, and still 
no General Lake. Was he defeated, 
annihilated, or swallowed up in a bog ? 
Nobody could tell. 

Pa,ddy Lowrie was one of the scouts, 
and probably he was the best of the lot. 
For Faddy’s English had plenty of the 
real brogue in it, and besides this, he 
could tiilk good Irish, too, whenever 
occasion ofl’ered. 

“ We expect you,” said Peniston, ad¬ 
dressing him, “ to ^o farther atield than 
any of our reconnoitering party.” 

“ I reckon I’ll try,” said Fat. 

“ Hurry back with the first news of 
importance you can obtain; it is then 
our intention to make a reconnoisance 
in force.” 

Paddy, who was dressed like an Irish 
easant, scratched his head wdth both 
ands, and tried to look wise, but he 
really was puzzled. 

“ I think,” he said, with a wink, “ I 
know what your honour manes, though, 
sorra’ on me edication, big words is the 
pl^ue av me life.” 

The first thing that Paddy did when 
he had fairly left camp was to cut a shil- 
lalah, the next—and might the owner 
forgive hhn—was to steal a pig. But 
stay, let me put the right word in the 
right place, and thus exonerate this 
funny but faithful Irishman from all 
blame. Paddy did not steal the pig, he 
requisitioned it. There was nobexiy 


looking, either. Indeed there was no¬ 
body to look, for all this pari of the 
coast seemed deserted. 

“Come wid me, ye darlint,” said 
Paddy, to the pig ; “ it’s the King him¬ 
self, sure, you’re going to serve.” 

Paddy tied a long string to the 
animal’s leg, then cried, “Hoo-roop!” 
and off trotted the pig, and oft’ trotted 
Paddy after it. 

Wlieii, after travelling thus for many 
miles straight towards the interior, the 
little thin morsel of a pig ^ot tired and 
^t down, Paddy picked it up, threw 
it over his shoulder, and so continued 
the journey. 

Paddy made direct for the west, the 
other scouts having borne northwards 
and west, in the hopes of falling in 
with the General’s troops. 

Towards evening, very tired and 
dustv, and ve^y thirsty as well, for the 
day had lieen unusually hot and sultr>> 
Paddy Lowrie drew near the camp of 
the insurgents. 

Do not fancy, dear reader, that this 
camp was anything like those we are 
usea to see at Aldershot. No long, 
neat rows of canvas tents, with bits of 
red bunting fluttering through the 
greenery of trees. For nearly all the 
insurgents were camped on the bare 

g rass, except the officers, who occupi^ 
uts. 

The first thmg Paddy saw was smoke. 
The first thing Paddy heard was the 
voice of song. 

They were making merry in the camp 
before Eimiscorthy. 

Paddy put down the pig now and 
commenced driving it along, singing, as 
he went, 

“ My rival eyed Betsy McGuire, 

Fo1-de*rol riddle-de—whack! 

Says he, ‘ At my heart I’ve a beating,’ 

Says I, * Then have one for your back.’ 

Whack! whack f 
Fol-de-rol, riddle-de-whack I 

“ Och : me darling yonng Betsy McGuire,. 
Fol-de-rol, riddle-de-roo! 

Sure me heart and me liver’s on fire, 

And it’a all through thinking av you, 

Roo! TOO ! 

Fol-de-rol, riddle-de roo ! ” 

“ Halt ! ” cried a ragged sentry, pre¬ 
senting a pike. 

“ H^t yourself,” roared Paddy, “ put 
in) your pitchfork, me broth av a boy. 
Can’t ye see you’re froighteuing the pig,, 
the Crayture ! ” 

“ Give the word or ye can’t pass.” 
Paddy handed him a halt empty 
bottle. 

“ It’s a drop of the i*eal stuff. Finish 
it, finish it.” 

The sentry required no second bid¬ 
ding. 

“How,” said Paddy, “I’m only a 
counthry lad ; but tell me where the 
officers’ tint is, because I’ve come to 
join, and to foight till Oiiland is free. 
Hoo-ro(m ! ” 

And Faddy gave a yell that .startled 
the whole camp, and brought the 
General himself of this ragged n?gimeiit 
to the door. 

Up marched the Blazer’s scout oiul 
saluted this individual, who looked ex¬ 
ceedingly smart and good-natured. 

“ Come to join the good cause, eh ? ” 

“ That same, sorr ; but, troth, it’s not 
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in the ranks I mane to be, anyhow, but 
an officer, V)y your lave. And yonder’s 
the pig ; it’s often and often enough 
her mother’s—the crayture—paid the 
rint, .and surely the little thing will 
buy a commission ? What am I, and 
where do I come from ? A farmer, 
sure, and I come from the north. The 
English Gineral would have hanged me. 
but I made my feet my friends, and 
here I am.” 

“ Come inside.” 

Paddy was plentifully supplied now 
with “ ^ating and drinking,” and a hun¬ 
dred and fifty questions at least put to 
him, and duly answered. 

He reported Lake’s force as at least 
fifty thousand strong, redcoats every 
one of them, and that they might be 
expected at any time. Part of the force, 
he said, would attack Enniscorthy, ana 
“make a nuisance in force,” and the 
other half would “make a divairsion in 
front av Wexford itself.” 

Paddy thought perhaps his journey 
for the day was over, but he was mis¬ 
taken. He was matle prisoner, though 
he was supposed not to know it. 

“It’s a letter, friend, we want you 
to take to the General commanding at 
Enniscorthy; but, to make sure that 
nobody molests you, two soldiers shall 
accompany you and carry it.'* 

“ All roight,” says Paddy ; “ nothing 
could be fairer.” 

“You needn’t mind taking the pig, 
my lad.” 

“ Bedad, and I will, though! Next to 
old Oirland itself I’ll fieht for me pig.” 

So away went Paddy to the town 
with his escort, and his pig by the string. 

About the first house they came to 
was a small shebeen.* 

“ What a purty little house I ” said 
Paddy. “What a pity it is to pass at 
all at all!” 

“ Indeed, and you needn’t,” said one 
of the pikemen, “ if there’s a king’s six¬ 
pence on you.” 

“ Come in,” said Paddy. 

Our scout took care to taste but little 
himself, but he plied his escort well, till 
they answered all his innocent ques¬ 
tions freely ; then they took to talking, 
then to singing, and next to quarrelling. 
But they quickly became friendly again. 
Paddy put more poteen on the table, 
and soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
his escort sound asleep. 

Then he quietly subtracted the letter. 

“Thanks to the schoolmaster,” said 
Paddy to himself, “I can read.” 

“ To the Commander-in-Chief at 
Enniscorthy,— 

“ We send under escort a young man 
whom we suspect is a spy. We are not 
sure, or would have hang^ him at once.” 

“Thank you for that same,” said 
Paddy, half aloud. 

“We therefore send him on, as he 
may prove useful.” 

Paddy tore the letter into fragments, 
and placed them under some peats in a 
comer, then sallied out singing, with 
his pig. 

“ if they wake,” he said to the land¬ 
lady, “ tell them I've gone back to camp. 
Good-bye. God save Oirland ! ” 

"^e town was en gala to all appear¬ 
ance, and as the shfmes of evening now 

* A kln«l of Inn. 


fell, our scout met with but little moles¬ 
tation. But one woman said to him, 

“A foine young fellow like you, in 
these throublesome toimes, should be 
wearin’ a pike not driving a pig.” 

“ Bless your purty face for the hint,” 
replied Paddy. 

In less than five minutes he had pos¬ 
sessed himself of the suggested weapon, 
which he borrowed from a sleeping 
soldier. 

“ It’s useful the bit av a pike ’ll be, 
anyhow,” he said, “ if only to prick the 
pig and make him run.” 

Night fell, and Paddy mingled freely 
with the boys, and spent money over 
them so energetically that he had not 
the slightest difficulty in worming plenty 
of news out of them without their 
seeming to be aware of it, for this wily 
Irishman really pretended to be giving 
instead of extracting knowledge. 

When it began to get late. 

Says Paddy to himself, “Now that 
there’s a big lump av a moon in the 
sky, what’s to prevent me having a 
look at Vinegar Hill. Troth, and I’ll 
do it, then.” 

It was a lovely niglit, and rampar^ 
trees, and towers, and the ruggea hill 
itself, lay basking in the brightest of 
moonli^t. 

But Paddy was not satisfied with a 
distant view. 

He crept nearer, and finally tying the 
pig to a post, 

“ It’s sorry I am to lave ye for a toirae, 
me darlint, but I’m going to make a 
divairsion, and ye might be out av 
place. Besides, your feet are not made 
tor effecting a nuisance in force, so 
good-bve till we meet.” 

Paddy must have spent hours in 
making his “ divairsion ” and crawling 
about the hill. He was about to retire 
when, from behind a rock, suddenly 
sprang up an armed man. 

“ Halt 1 The word.” 

“Buttermilk and sow'ans, ye spal- 
I)een,” cried Paddy. 

Bang went the sentry’s musket, and 
down went the scout. 

Next moment the enemy stood over 
him staring dovrn into his face. 

“It’s dead eno’ he seems,” he said, 
“ whether he be fri’nd or foe. But I’ll 
rowl him over the ledge and make sure.” 

He gave the corpse a kick, and then 
the corpse felt himself falling, falling, 
falling. Ho clutched at a bush, but it 
broke in his hands and down he went 
sheer to the bottom, and remembered 
no more. 

Paddy was quiet enough now. 

{To ho continued.) 


PEikCTICAL HINTS ON STAMP 
COIiLECTING. 

PART II. 

I N the arrangement of fiscal stamps, a plan 
may he adopted similar to that which 
W'e have recommended for postal adhesives, 
only instead of inserting them chronologi¬ 
cally, it is better, perhaps, to classify them 
in the first place according to the purposes 
for which they are used. Thus we would 
have in separate divisions Bill Stamps, 
Law Stami)s, Medicine Stamps, etc. ; but 
of course in each of these classes the 
chronological arrangement of the sets 
should be followed. 

Having decided what to collect, and 


m 


become pos-sessed or an album, the next 
step is to stick the stamps into the latter, 
and this operation, simple as it may ap¬ 
pear, is one in which the young collector 
stands in much need of advice. 

To begin with, any pieces of paper adher¬ 
ing to the backs of the stamps must not be 
roughly tom off, but shoubl be carefully 
removed, and this is best effected by float¬ 
ing them, face upwards, in water, nntil the 




paper can be easily peeled away from 
them. Care should always be taken that 
the face of the stamp does not get wet, for, 
although many kinds may be )uunged into 
water without injury, some, such as those 
of Russia, are printed in ink that will 
readily wash off. 

When all pieces of paper have been re¬ 
moved and the stamps are Quite dry, they 
are ready to Ije mounted in tne album, and 
the liest method of doing this is by what is 
known as the hinge system (Fig. 1). A 
strip of thin pa]»er, B c, about an inch long, 
and rather narrower tlian the stamp. A, has 
half its lengtii gummed to the latter, and 
the other half, c, folded back and gummed 
to the album, thus forming a hinge. The 
great advantage of this method is that i\e 
stamps can be easily removed from the 
album without the slightest injury to the 
latter or to themselves ; moreover, those 
collectors w’ho are interested in watermarks 
can easily examine them wdthout detaching 
the stanqis. Thin pieces of paper for 
mounting in this way, remly gummed and 
cut to the proper size, may be obtained 
from most of the large stamp dealers. 

In Fig. 2 is showm another method of 
mounting staniw, which, if preferred, may 
he adopted by those collectors who do not 
take notice of watermarks, and therefore 
have no necessity for examining the back.s 
of tlieir stamps. The strip of paper in this 
case may he narrower than when used as a 
hinge, but it should be rather longer. The 
centre, b, is gummed to the stamp, and the 
two ends, c c, to the album. 

On no account ought valuable sj^imens 
to be mounted by the rough and clumsy 
metliod of spreading gum over the hacks of 
the stamps themselves, for, should their 
removal at any time be necessary, it could 
not well be effected without damamng them 
or leaving an unsightly mark in the album. 

Whenever a chance may arise of making 
money by imiwsing on the unw'ary, there 
are ahvays uislionest persons ready and 
willing to take advantage of the opiwrtu- 
nity which presents itself. Thus philately 
opened up a good field to the forgers, and, 
consequently, numerous imitation stamps 
have been issued and sold a.s genuine ones ; 
but let us ho])e that the trade carried on in 
these spurioiLs articles is not so nourishing 
now* as formerly. It is impossible for us to 
lay down any hard and fast rules far dis- 
tinguishin" the forged stamps from the 
genuine ; out if the collector carefully ex¬ 
amines each stamp that passes through his 
hands, and when possible coin|)ares ffiiabt- 
ful specimens wdth those that ne knows to 
be genuine, he will gain more practical 
know'le<lge in the detection of lorgeries 
than could be conveyed to him in a volume 
of printed instructions. W* C. FLOOD. 
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ON DRAWING AND SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

By Fred Miller. 

[With original Illustrations by various B.O.P. Artists.] 

PART II. 




T' 


1iiE greatest 

_ step a young 

sketcher makes 
is wlien he takes in the wholr scene before 
he puts down anything on his i)aper. He 
must do in Ids sketching what ho is thought 
to do in his Englisii studies—analyse. One 
can draw a parallel between sketching and 
grammar. In the latter you find out your 
verb, that being the most im]»ortant part of 
a sentence. And in sketching find out first 
of all what is the most im|)ortant point in 
the scene before you, the object that you 
want to give importance to. Then, when 
you have done this, those objects of 
secondary interest; and during the whole 
time you work keep comparing one thing 
with another, so as to get all parts of your 
sketch in their right proportions, 
and in proi>er relationsuip one to 
another. 

Do not imagine that I ro.asoned 
out the question for myself then as 
I have l^en attempting to now. I 
worked on more or less blindly, and 
entirely alone, for I had as yet not 
even read a book on sketching fr()m 
nature, much less had a lesson, and 
I had to find out everything for 
myself. I certainly 
waded through failure 
to whatever success I 
eventually attained, 
and I strongly susfiect 
that most other people 
A\ill have to do the same 
thing. There is no 
■doubt that I could have 
been greatly bellied _ 


in my attempts 
in those early 
days if I had 
been bild what 
to strive after in 
a sketch, and, alxiveall, what not to do, and 
it is with the knowledge that my own expe¬ 
riences are the experiences of most begin- 


lers that I set some of them down here as 
beiim the best way of giving my readers a 
few liints on the subject of sketching from 
nature. I have no notion of art being made 
into rules like so many bye-laws which vou 
.can numl>er and commit to memory. The 
truth of the matter is that painters do not 
know how they get 
their ell’ects. They 
never think about 
them, and if youasked 
many painters how 
they did so and so, 
what colours they usetl 
in such and such an 
efi'ect, they would in 
all probability tell you 
that they never 
thought al)out it. Art 
is intuitive, and the 
artist does what he 
feels to be right, or 
rather what exjieri- 
ence has taught him 
is right. And my only 
chance of giving the 
readers of tlie B.O.P. 
any useful liints on 
the subject of sketch¬ 
ing is to tell them 
what I did myself, 
and how I was led to 
certain conclusions. 

I made little jm)- 
gress in sketching for 
two years. 1 was on the wrong track, and 
had iiegun by attempting subjects that 
were quite beyond my powers. I started 
trying to sketcli many uewildering effects 
with veiy^ little relief in actuality, effects 
which a jjaintcr would, in all probability, 
discard, and failure was the only result of 
these efforts. It had not dawned upon me 
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then that artists are as particular in select- should fix on his canvas or pa|)er effects I was simile and direct, and there was no 

ing what they shall paint as they are in the which only a cultivated eye would see, and distance to confuse my foreground, 

methods they adopt to render what they not “bits’’which are to "l>e found without ' I thought about it some time before I 
see. An artist selects from nature what is trouble. And another thing about finding 1 attempted it, and one Saturday afternoon 

most worth representing, and what is most subjects to paint. I started sketching in a j I took up my position opposite the “ bit ” I 

effective when painted. A beginner, on the place I was not familiar with, and it was | was to sketch, and started work. But, be- 

contrary, plants himself down anywhere only when I turned my attention to a spot sides a new locality, or rather an old locality 
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and starts work, and, generally s^ieaking, I had kno^v^^ all my life that I touched sue- now used for the first time, I ha<l deter- 

only finds out, wlien he fails to accomplish cess of any kind. I well recollect how I mined to try a different methoti of work, 

what he started to do, that another “bit” made up my mind to try a little bit I had Hitherto I had lost my drawing in my 

near by would have been much easier, be- often looked at. It was l)eside a small attempts at sketching, a very common 

cause more simple, and consequently more : stream, not far from Ej^ping Forest, close fault with beginners. The longer I worked 

effective. You cannot be too careful in to Chigwell, to be more local. It consisted at my sketches the more clumsy they be- 

selecting your material. I know men who | of a fir-tree and a hawthorn-bush, with an came. I resolved this time to attempt 

take as much time in searching for subjects old wall that kept the bank of the stream drawing in colour. I mixeil up the nearest 

as they do in painting them when found, I from falling in, and the reflection of the tint I could to the object l)efore me, and, 

and it is wise ef them to do so. An artist 1 trees and wall in the water. Tlie subject having first indicated the position and pro- 
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jwrtion of the principal objects in pencil, 
started ri^dit oti’ drawing in colour, tryiii”: 
to match each tint as 1 went alon^', and 
not £is T had hitliertodone, painting one tint 
over another. The sketch of that hr and 
hawthorn against the water was the best 
thing I had done up to that time. It was 
simpler in subject, simpler in treatment, 
and had some little relief about it, and it 
gave me renewed ho|ie, for I renieml)er my 
energies had liegun to flag owing to my 
>vant of success. That sketch was the l)e- 
ginning of a new era, and I worked on with 
more or leas success on this new method for 
some time. 


Hampstead Heath, the scene of so many 
i early ettorts of landscape painters, received 
its share of attention at my hands ; and I 
’ have still by me a sketcli of those tir-treea 
on the top of a hill so well known to fre- 
' (pienters of the Heath. But you must not 
I imagine that the sketches done al)out this 
time were good. They were only good by 
comparison with what had gone before. 
They were i>oor enough, in all conscience, 
as I look at them after nine years ; and it is 
ditticult for me to understand my enthu¬ 
siasm for them then as I look at them now. 
My only wonder is, that of the few people 
who saw them then, they did not all utterly 


condemn them, and put an extinguisher 
upon my art ambition by denunciatory cri¬ 
ticism. I am thankful to tho.se friends for 
the leniency—for their wonls of encourage¬ 
ment. I can never be too grateful ; and 
when I think of all my early etlorts. 1 
ought to l)e taught one thing—leniency to¬ 
wards those who ask my opinion on their 
early works. My own early studies ought 
to teach me humility, though 1 am afrai.i 
I am apt to lose sight of it in viewing the 
productions of those who are like 1 was 
then—a beginner. 

(To bt eorUinited.) 


HOW TO aUALIFT AS CHEMIST AHD DEHOGIST. 


“ 'OThat shall I do with my l>oys—all 
VV profes-sions in this country are full 
to overflowing ? 

This is one of the “ hitter cries ” of Britain 
which we hear every day of our lives if we 
hap|>eii to go beyond our own garden walls. 
It is the cry of the fond and somewhat 
])ee\i.sh paterfamilias, and it finds but a 
very faint response, if any at all, in the 
breasts of the boys themselves. If tlie lads 
are worth their salt they possess hearts 
brimful of the hopefulness and daring of 
youth, and would lar sooner go out and do 
battle with the world than stay at home 
and he coddled. Last summer a friend of 
mine took a nest of unfledged starlings and 
mnde a Ijed for them in a bandbox, and de¬ 
termined to rear them and do great things 
with them. He intended to teach them to 
pi^ie and dance, and talk and sing, and do 
everything starlings may do, and a deal 
more. 

Well, it was all very well till they 
their feathers on; they stayed where ne 
placed them, and did ample justice to the 
good things he rammed half way down their 
gullets. But when they grew older, and 
stubble hurst into feather, they preferred 
goiim forth into the sunshine and i)icking 
lip tlieir own worms. Starlings do not care 
to kept in a bandbox. Neither do boys, 
my too indulgent pater. Oh ! I am per 
ha]w os bad myself as you. I confess I 
sometimes wonder what my lads will be, 
and how they will get to be it, and however 
they will bo able to stand the storms of life 
Avhen I am not near them to hold their 
heads al)ove water and all the rest. There 
they are, I say to myself, in comfortable 
quarters, with plenty to eat and drink and no 
holes in the eltxiws of their jackets, and— 
ah ! here is where the shoe pinches—in a 
gfKid position of life, liecause I, their dad, 
made it for them. While under my roof 
they have the shadow of that imsition, when 
they go lieyond it, when stubble bursts into 
feather, how much will it avail them at sea 
l)ef<»re the binnacle—I won’t say mast—or 
i>eliind a counter, that their fatlier was that 
/vrm a?’w, a tolerably successful literary 
Mian ? How much, I 'say ? WJiy, not the 
Height of a snow-flake. They must do for 
tlicms^lvos, as I have done. Therefore I 
say that the lines, 

“ Besln Q» your father be^n. 

Aiul you’ll end aa your father ended ; 

But l>egin na your father ended. 

And you’ll end as your father began,” 

.should lie remembered bv us “ dails,” for I 
feel quite certain the toys Avon’t forget 
tl'.em. It is Ave ourselves that want to force 
our .sons to be kings and bishops, and presi¬ 
dents of Republics, and all the rest of it 
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It is we, not they, that have the stuck-up 
pride, Avhich we find it as ditticult to put in 
our pocket as it Avould be to SAvallow the 
garden base. 

Noav, I am, thank goodness, not a betting 
man, but I am Avilling to lay tAvo to one 
(tAA'o turnips to a leg of mutton, for instance) 
that if I call my eldest Itoy, and say to him, 
“ Lovat, lad, I am going to give you as 
good an education as I can afford, but I 
can’t start you in the Avorld as a gentle¬ 
man. You must go into bnsinass. You 
must be a chemist or something of that 
kind, and fight your Avay up,” he would 
reply, “All right, pa. I’ll he a chemist or 
something of that sort, and I’ll try to work 
my AV'ay up.” 

And that is precisely the kind of ansAver 
any l)oy of spirit and good sense Avould 
make. If it is not so, then I do not know 
much about Imys. 

Now I am one of those Avho do not believe 
that this country is overcroAvded, and I 
AA'ould take in hand to prove that there are 
plenty of good situations in Britain open 
for young men Avho set to work in the right 
Avay, and are Avilling to put their shoulders 
to the wheel. 

But the laAv of the survival of the fittest 
is one Avhich holds good in business. If we 
could only believe this, we would not find so 
much grumbling at the fact that an enor¬ 
mously large proportion of high situations 
are in England—London and Manchester 
especially—held by Scotchmen, and that 
Germans are crowding in, ousting Britishers 
from offices, and even from behind the 
counters. Englishmen AV'ould not be croAvded 
thus if their education Avas of a more prac¬ 
tical description, if they Avere not compelled 
to learn at schools on one day Avhat they 
are bound—and best — to forget the next, 
and if they went into business Avith a deter¬ 
mination to win a Avay in it, and learned 
business habits at sixteen instead of at 
thirty. 

HoAvever, I do not mean to preach about 
this, I only wish in the present paper, and 
in one or two more to follow, to giv'e hints to 
young men tliemselA'es, and to “ old boys,” 
their fathers, concerning a few professions 
Avhich I happen to have critical KnoAA-ledge 
of. The drug husiuess is one of these. 

It is one that has many branches, from 
I the chemist’s shop round the corner, Avith 
its brilliant lights, that glare out on a 
* Avinter’.s night like those of a steamer in a 
I sea-Avay, to the tall and stately premises of 
the whole.sale drysalter. 

Well, to begin Avith, oAety lad is not fitted 
to a pharmaceutical chemist. Genteel 
and ])leasant the business is, and genteel 
and plea.sant must the young man be AA’ho 
engages therein. If I "go into a “ drug 
store,” as the Yankees cim it, should it be 


only for a pennyworth of Epsom salts, I 
want it neatly disjiensed —I want it handed 
to me over the counter by a clean, white 
hand ; I Avant the person who giA^es it to me 
to look smart, and be smart in manner, in 
dr^s, and in build. I am not going to go 
twice to that shop Avhere the j^oiith behind 
the counter is satloAv-looking, languid, and 
inactive, or built like a Dutch lugger or a 
French fiddle, and who has to look all round 
the shelves before he spots the bottle con¬ 
taining sulph. niag. 

If sinartness'is Avanted in any business it 
is in that of the chemist and drug^st. He 
need not be nervously smart, but he ouj^ht 
to be quietly, coolly active, and obliging 
without ottieiousness. He must be liiost 
polite, too, and have tact enough not to 
mve offence by letting his r>oliteness be over 
free. Moreover, he should have a certain 
amount of respect for himself and bis call¬ 
ing. He is not a barber, therefore he need 
not enter into conversation alx)iit current 
events; he is not a draper, therefore he 
must avoid that most liacKueyed question. 
“What’ll be the next tiling, please?” 1 
have known this send custom from drapers, 
and from a druggist it is simply a piece of 
imTOrtinence. 

The young chemist must be healthy, and 
healthy-looking, as well as genteel. The 
hours are long ; there is often Sunday-work 
and night-work. But for all that he must 
keep a clear head; if he does not, there is 
a possibility, however remote, that instead 
of my mo<lest pennyworth of Epsom salts 
I may receiv'e oxalic acid, in vv’hich ca.se the 
druggist would be out of pocket, and the 
coroner’s verdict might not improve his 
business. 

Suppose, then, that a young man think«v 
he is fitted to be a pharmaceutical chemist 
has good health, is temperate in everything,, 
and does not desire to roll in wealth, but 
wishes a genteel competency, then lie will 
do well to take the following advice : 

He must have a good fair education to 
start with, even as a boy ; he must have a. 
groundwork in Latin, which after all is the 
key to our own language, be able to vvrit^ 
well and legibly—smartly, in fact, and be 
well uj) in arithmetic. As to reading, I may 
give tlii.s hint: even Avdien iienising a l>ook 
or a newsjiaper for merely pleasure or 
curiosity, he ought to note down the word> 
he doe.s not know the exact meaning of, an<i 
get their sense and roots as soon as possible. 
This is a capital iilan for any Itoy wishing 
to acquire good English. He' should study 
also tfie styles of others, and graphic, 
original, and even pretty ways of express¬ 
ing ideas. Big words should not be, a.s a 
niTe, lugged into ordinary oonversatiosi ; 
but a clear, concise, and telHng way ot 
rounding sentences is most important. 
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Until you acquire tliis, it is better to say 
but little, and think the more. 

Get into a good shop at the outset. If 
your manners are url>ane; if you look busi¬ 
ness-like without being fussy ; if you ap¬ 
pear willing to learn; if you (Iress genteelly, 
without api»arent pride or show ; if you are 
pleasant and willing, and think more about 
others than yourself, you will be sure to 
get on. 

The sho}) you commence in must lie one 
w'here there is time granted for study, and 
such time must not lie sj>ent in iiileness ; if 
it be, you will be losing that which you will , 
never be able to regain ; others will pass 

oil in the race of life, and, instead of 

aving a place of your own at eight-and- 
twenty, you will still be an assistant, and 
not much good at that. 

Now, as to study itself. Supposing you 
have got wdiat is vulgarly callea “ a good 
schooling,” you must continue to read and 
study, not necessarily hard, but unremit¬ 
tingly. It is an excellent plan to have a 
few* little note-books, and to jot down 
eveiy*thing that is likely to be useful, but 
which is difficult to rememlier. 

There is a Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain, and you must pass the 
examination. thereof with as much iclat as 
you |X)ssibly can. 

These examinations are three in number; 
called. (1) the Preliminary ; (2) the Minor ; 
and (3) the Major. 

I will say a w ord or two about each of 
these, hut must first remind the reader that 
the Society demands that the candidate for 
examination for membershiii must have 
been engaged for at least three yeare com¬ 
pounding medicines and translating pre¬ 
scriptions, either as an apprentice, student, 
or otherwise. 

Now, it is liest for the lad to be bound by 
indenture, but it is not absolutely neces¬ 
sary, and there may l>e cases where the 
premium that has to bo paid, in England at 
all events, may be a matter of eon uderation 
with the parents or guardians. In Scotland, 

I believe, it is always the case that the very 
youngest shop assistant has an annually 
rising salary. 

Be this as it may, the rule of the Society 
is clear enough. 

Well then, supjxisiHg the boy is about to 
1)6 apprenticed, or to enter a shop to learn 
the business, in either case he will consult 
his ow’n interest by getting the Preliminary 
exam, over at first. 

It is held in nearly all the imx)ortant 
towns of England and Scotland. The 
fullest information regarding it is to lie ob¬ 
tained from the Registrar, Mr. R. Brem- 
ridge, 17, Bloomslmry S<iuare, London, 
who will supply the would-be candidate 
with a printed form, which has to be filled 
up and returned to him within fourteen 
days, with a fee of £2 2s. If the lad fails 


to pass this examination he will have j 
anoth..4 chance on paying a guinea. If he 
fails in this he will have to i>ay two for 
another trial. 

The examination takes place on the 
second Tuesdays of January, April, July, 
and October. 

Nor is it a very difficult one. It consists 
first in English Grammar and Composition; 
secondly, m Arithmetic., viz., the first four 
rules, simple and conqiound ; projiortion, 
simjile and compound; vulgar and decimal 
fractions ; with a complete knowledge of 
the system of w eights and mea.sures, British 
and metrical; thirdly, Latin. This last is 
easy enough, perhaps, but very important. 

It consists in translating short and simple 
sentences of Englisli into Latin, and re¬ 
ducing to English a passage or tw o, chosen 
l^ the examiners, of “Ca'sar’s Gallic 
War,” or “Virgil’s .Eneid ”—one or other 
of these at the option of the candidate, and 
I may say the fimt is the easier. It is 
wholly a written examination, and the 
handwriting and spelling are essential. 

If, however, you have a certificate of 
having passed any one of the following ex¬ 
aminations—provided it included among its 
subjects English, Latin, and Arithmetic— 
by enclosing such certificate with your fee 
to the Registrar you w ill get clear of the 
Preliminarv. The examinations I alluded 
to are the Preliminary examinations of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England and 
Ireland, the AiM)thecaries’ Societies of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, the Roval College of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons, tdinburj^i, or the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow; the higher examinations of the 
Universities of Cambridge, Oxford, Edin¬ 
burgh, Gla.sgow, Aberdeen, St. Andrew's, 
and Queen^ University, Ireland; the 
matriculation or extrance examinations of 
the Universities of London and Dublin, and 
Royal University, Ireland; certificates of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Schools examina¬ 
tion, and first and second certificates of the 
College of Preceptors. 

So much for your Preliminary exams. 
Having got this off your mind, you w'ill 
settle steadily down to business for a time, 
and read up in your leisure hours for the 
next exammations—the Minor and the 
Major. 

It is to be specially noted that each can¬ 
didate must state at the time of giving 
notice to the Registrar whether he desires 
to be examined in London or in Edinburgh. 
Candidates will receive notice of the date 
on which they w'ill be required to present 
themselves. 

In the ])i*actical portion of the Major ex¬ 
amination standard works of reference will 
be prtivided for the use of the candidates at 
the discretion of the examiner. But no 
other books or memoranda will be allowed. 

To conduct these examinations the Board 


of Examiners meet at 17, Bloomsbury 
Square, London, in February, Api-il, June, 
July, October, and December; and in 
Scotland, at 36, York Place, Edinburgh, in 
January, April, July, and October. Feet^ 
mu.st be paid and notice given to the Regis¬ 
trar in Lonihm during tlie first week of the 
month in which the exam, is to take jilace. 
Certificates of birth must accompany this 
notice. 

For the Minor “go’’the candidate will 
be examined-|-1. In the reading of prescrip¬ 
tions, and will have to translate English 
into^ Latin. He must also give proof of his 
ability to note unusual doses. This is all 
very imiiortant. A young man who receives 
a prescription in a shop should never be 
above asking questions if he does not tho¬ 
roughly understand it, and calling the at¬ 
tention of his superior, or of the prescriber,. 
to a dose whidi he may consider dan¬ 
gerously large. 2. In his ability to make 
up prescriptions neatly and ready for deli- 
very. 3. In Pharmacy; in the prescrip¬ 
tions of British Phannacopccia. 4. In 
Materia Medica. He must lie able to- 
recognise at once siiecimens of drugs used 
in medicinal pre{)arations. 5. Elementary 
Botany. 6. Organic and Inorganic Che¬ 
mistry. This l^t is probably the most 
difficult; but all are complete tests of 
necessary knowledge. 

The fee for this examination is £3 3s., 
and the candidate must be twenty-one years 
of a^. 

Alter passing this test successfully he can 
commence biLsmess ; but he is not a Phar¬ 
maceutical Chemist. There is still the 
Major examination, for which a fee of 
£5 os. is demanded, and it may be iiassed. 
not less than six months after the Minor. 
It is of the same nature, only higher and. 
stiffer. 

The candidate who has passed this is 
I admitted as a member of the Pharmaceutical 
I Society on an annual payment of one 
! guinea. 

I Let me urge upon the would-be chemist 
; and druggist, for his own sake, to be as- 
perfect in his subjects as possible. Let 
study be constant and to tlie ]>oint. 

Now, in this paper I have described the- 
cheapest way of getting on, and I reallv 
think that to an energetic young man it is. 
as good a.s any. But attendance at classes 
are useful, as well as an apprenticeship. 
This last may cost £50, and the classes, one 
way or another, £50 more. 

Atkinson’s “ Chemistry ” is a good book, 
and Bentley’s “ Botany.” There are cases 
to be had also, from Messrs. Wells and 
Wootton, chemists, London, for about 
fifteen shillings, which contain specimens- 
of all the drugs that are likely to be pre¬ 
sented to the student during his examina¬ 
tion in Pharmacy. 

(THE END.) 


AMOna THE OEY8EES. 

By the Author of “ Volcanoes and Volcanic Eruptions,” etc. 

PART I. 

W hat is a geyser? Some four hundred j Year by year it grew more violent, and shot ! disturbed by an earthquake, and became a. 

years ago a hot spring near Hankadal, ; its column of water and steam higher into j mere reservoir of hot water. The name 

in Iceland, began to leap in the air at irre- the air. In the middle of the eighteenth ! was, however, a good one, and when a new 

gular intervals, witli much noise and tur- | century, Olafsen tells us, it had tliree or fountain broke out close by, it was trans- 

bulence; it obtained the name of the Angry j four eruptions a day, and often obtained ; ferred to it. In 1804 the original Chum 

Spring, and, to distinguish it from all other ! the height of three hundred feet. Now, it 1 began to w'ork again, and sent up a foun- 

springs, it became known as the “ Rager,” | seldom plays oftener than once in thirty ^ tain of nearly tw’o hundred feet, 

or, in Icelandic, the “ Geyser. ” It seems hours, and its height does not exceed eighty ' Iceland has now many of these intemiit- 

to'diave lieen the first of the s|>outing foun- j feet. | tent hot s])rings. In the north-western dis¬ 
tains noticed by Europeans, and for a long In 1789 Stanley found a rival close to the trict there are over a hundred within a 

time it wjos the greatest, and all other | geyser. Tliis w'as the Stnikr, or Chum, circle of two miles. They rise through a lied 

similar springs w'ere, after it, called geysers. 1 which the same year had its arrangements i of lava, which may have come from Hecla,. 
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whose summit, thirty miles away, can be 
seen from their site. The rushing; of water 
is heard in the chasms lieiieath tlie Burfac*e, 
for here, as at Etna, rivers How in subter¬ 
ranean channels throimh the cavernous 
lavas. After earthquakes many of the 
geysers have increased or diminished in 
violence and volume, or entirely ceased, 
and new ones broken out, a fact easily ex- 
])lained by the oi)ening of new fissures and 
the chising of ohl ones. 

A grand sight is an eruption of one of 
these boiling fountains. Let Captain 
Forbes liear witness: “ Twice during the 
night,” ho says, “ I was aroused by the un¬ 
earthly complaints of the geyser; but, 
beyoml the vast clouds of vajamr which 
invariably follow each detonation, and a 
xontle overHowing of the liasin, they were 
false iUaraiis. As morning was breaking it 
sounded an unmLstakablo reveille, which 
would have n>us(»d up the dead ; and I 
ha<l barely time to take uu my po^ithm at 
the brink of the old Strokr before full js»wer 
was tnrne<l on. Jet succeeded jet with 
fearful rapidity, earth trembled, and the 
verjMtone itself seemed to stagger under the 
ordeal. Portions of its sides, rent with the 
uncontrollable fury it hal suddenly gene¬ 
rated, were rip|>e<l off and flew up in vol¬ 
leys, soaring high alnive water and steam, 
Avtiilst the latter rolled away in fleecy 
elouds before the light north wind, ami, 
eatching the rays of the morning sun just 
glistening over the Jbkul tojis in the east, 
was lustrous white as the purest snow. 
Discharge succeede<l discharge in rapid 
succession for upwards of four minutes, 


ing back to my former position, the basin 
tilled rapiilly, and I was just in time to 
witness the 'most magnificent exjdosion of 
all. Everythiim seemed to depend on this 
superhuman effort, and a solid, unbroken 
column of water, twenty-five feet in circum¬ 
ference, was hurled upwanls, attaining an 
altitude very near a hundre<l feet. Here 
the column paused for a moment l»efore 
reversing its motion, then fell listless and 
exhausteil through the volumes which fol¬ 
lowed it into its throbbing cup, again to 
undergo its fiery ordeal.” 

For a long time geysers were unknown 
out of Iceland, but in 1810 a trapper on the 
forks of the Missouri was captureil by 
Blackfeet Indians. In a marvellous way 
he e.scai>ed, and in his escajie he found his 
wav to the district we now know as the 
Yellowstone National Park of the UniUsl 
States. There he found liot springs and 
geysers in hundreds, and when he returned 
to civilisation he related what he had s<»en— 
and no one believed him. In vain he told 
his tale of the land of fire. “ Tiiere are 
fountains of steam,” said he, to quote from 
a recent story Ixased on his adventures, 
roaring ami jumping away half a mile 
high, ami the water iu the jmkiIh is on tlie 
Ijoil, Slutting and bubbling as if it was in a 
camp-kettle at snp|»er-Hme, and great 
splutters of hot mud go skyrocketing aloft 
as if they hml lieeii blown up with jsiwder. 
It is a wonderful place. There is one cor¬ 
ner of it where everything is turned to 
stone. All the sage-bushes done in stone ; 
all the leaves and branches Imikinj^ just 
natural like, and yet all turned to n>ck. 


their insides, they are full of sham dia¬ 
monds ami rubies and emeralds ! ” 

This sort of thing was too much for the 
average American ; but Indians and others 
were met with who confirmeil it, and at 
last, in 1869, an expedition was organised 
to inquire into its tnitli. And they found 
the ^ ellowstone district even more wonder¬ 
ful than the trapper had said, and the chief 
of the wonders were the geysers. 

But for a general view of the geyser* of 
the Yellowstone we cannot do lietter than 
again turn to “The Pursue<l”; “Next 
day,” liegins the chapter on Firehole Valley. 
“ they journeyed <lown the north side of 
the river Hewing to the west, and early in 
the afternoon came in view of the lower¬ 
most plains of fire. Beyond were dark pine 
w'ooils, and in front of them, against the 
background of dark green and the deep blue 
sky, were scores of steam columns rising 
from the earth as if the plain were the tv^a: 
of a boiler w hich had lu»en riddled by shrap¬ 
nel. Regularity in arrangement there was 
none; here, there, and everywhere the vast 
seething Mj)out.s were rising and falling, 
]dayiim steadily and collay»sing, one after 
the otlier soaring aloft as its neighlioiirB 
sank. Through the plain of steam-jets ran 
the Firehole river, uj> which lay their route 
for another dozen miles, and beyond the 
trees were the saow^-white mountains, from 
which its cold waters came to mingle w ith 
the Isuling pnalucts of the springs. Some 
of the columns rose from basins, some from 
craters built up of the silica they had held 
in solution and thrown dowm as these 
waters evaporated ; for all the springs are 



Mammoth Hot Springs.- Hot Wells on Qardlner River, Upper Basin. 


when, apparentlj* exhausted, an<l its basin 
left empty, I scrambled up to the margin, 
intending to have a good look down the 
tube, which I imagined must also lie empty; 
but the water was still within a few feet of 
the brink, and boiling furiously. Hasteu- 


And under the bushes you see the rabbits 
and sage-hens just as if they were all-alive- 
oli, but all stone. And tliere are stone 
trees with stone fruit—ahem—pnijier stone 
fruit wi#h stone flesh and stone stones ; and 
wlien the trees fall, and you can look at 


mineral. Here was a group with circular 
liasins having overhanging rims covered 
w ith flinty lace and leaf-work. Here, amid 
a group of smaller jets, shot up a giant fifty 
feet high from a ptK)l a hundreil feet acn»s»* 
Every spring swayetl in the wnnd as it 



























thinned aloft, and sliowered down its spray in width, and the steaming stream was 
from which tlie layers of silica were spread, overflowing its hanks in its rush towards 
transparent when thin, translucent when the throat of the valley. And all around, 
thick—filmy, gla-ssj’, pearly, milky, and out of the trees and among the trees, great 
then deei>ening to tints of rose and blue. , si>outs were rising and paying tribute to the 


water some three miles by two in area, M ith 
shores paved with trachyte and obsidian. 
Pines grow on the mountain sides around 
where the slope is too steep to be scaled ; 
and ten thousand feet above the sea lake- 


Oiana's Bath.—Hot Wells on Qardiner 4?iver, Lower Basin. 

I How lightly and swiftlv the films are laid aptly-named river. Again Sequoyah and lets nestle in lUo mountain tops, girt to the 

I may be guessed from the fact that in one his friends entered a j)eaceful valley, and very water’s edge with the somnre trees. 

thick mass of .solid rock Sequoyah found a again they came out on a scene of force and Down the sides and ridges from the lake 

I butterfly. The insect hail lost none of its fire. Now they had reached their goal, and and its lakelets drops the water in eascade.s 

I beautv ; not a leg or a feeler was injured, the .steam springs were in full fiirj*. The to feed the Firehole ; and ten miles from 

and tlie wings were as bright and soft in air seemed heavy with sulphurous fumes; the source, just before reaching the geyser 

colour as if they had not lost a scale. the vapour was thick enougli to veil the sun basin, the stream rolls through a deep tra- 

Aliout an eighth of an inch of transparent as it sank behind the western mountains. chyte gorge, and emerges in two cataracts^ 

I silica had formed uixm them, and there they ! The ridges and knolls on every hand were —one twenty, one fifty feet high. 

lay imbedded in tlie rock for ever. Soon ^ covered by clouds which floated in long It was in 1871 that explorers first found 
the valley nanowed and the high-timbered plumes over the tree tops. There was a the geysers. Hastening by the river-side, 

hills closed in on it. For two miles or more | oranch to the river, and in the angle fonned thinking that all worth seeing had been left 

Salter headed the procession, and then as branch and river met, the battery was behind, and anxious to reach the settle- 

another group of geysers came into view, • thickest; but along the main river, on either ments in the Madison valley, they were 

from the centre of which rose the highest liank, was an unbroken line of natures ar- astonished to see a column of clear water 

steam column in the world. The tumult tillery. Roaring and thundering, the tons spring into the air in front of them. “Gey- 

was tremendous; the mighty wars of boil- ' of water shot aloft, breaking into crowns sers ! geysers ! ” was the shout, and on the- 

ing water, sixty feet through, rose for three of steam, which condensed into spray as it horses were spurred, and soon they stood 

hundred feet before it broke, rising in huge fell, and gave all the colours of the sunset round the siiouting spring, to which they 

throbs, higher, higher, higher. Rock as it split and l>ent the lieams of light.” gave the name of “ Old Faithful,” which it 

I mfu«es as oig as hats and saddles were The Fiiehole, herein named, is the main still bears, owing to the regularity of its 
I being hurled aloft and pitched oft’ to lee- fork of the Madison river, which comes eruption. Erratic as the other gey.sers may 

ward. The water as it fell in a torrent from Madi.son lake, one of the highest of i be, the visitor is sure of a display to time 

j swept into the river, here a hundred yards ! mountain lakes, a heart-shaped sheet of I from Old Faithful. 

! I (To be continued.) 

I 

AN ALLIGATOE ADVENTURE. 

Rv Arthur Montefiore, f.r.g..s. 

T he night was deliciously cool and clear, | in the grove. Our house stood in the centre I Cool though the night was, somehow or 

as ^1 summer nights in Florida are, , of an orange-grove, which gently sloiied to- other I was unable to sleep. I was lying 

and the doors and French windows of our wards a small but beautiful lake ; and this under my mosquito-net, and consequently 
bungalow were wide q]>en to admit the lake, sheltered by the grove and a lielt of safe from the external irritation produced 

slight air which Mas stirring and bringing pine-trees beyond, Mas ahvays a refreshing hy those pests the mosouitos, hut I Mas 

lo us the fragrance of the orange-blossoms [ sight through the long, hot summer days. bothered in my mind, ana its colleague, my 
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body, would therefore take no rest. The 
grove was a continual source of worry, and 
the jlitiiculty of negro labour an unceasing 
nuisance. My “colourc.l help” had left 
me that very evening, siinidy because I had 
remonstrated with him tor ploughing so 
carelessly as to injure my best orange- 
trees. 

“Waal,” he ha»l said, “if I can’t suit 
yer, I guess I’ll git.” 

And “ ^t ” he did ; and what on earth 
was I to do in the morning ? 1 knew of no 
reliable man in the neighbourhood whom I 
could get as a substitute; and the grove 
needed harrowing, and the bananas trans¬ 
planting, and the young lemons budding, 
and any amount more had to be done, and 
the weather was too insufferably hot for me 
•or any other Englishman with self-respect 
to do any work worth the name. Then the 
English'mail had arrived, and there were 
no Tetters for me, and the week before my 
budget of newspapers hadn’t turned up. 
And so, what with one thing and another, 
I was feeling rather sick of the whole life, 
and getting a bit sentimental over “ the old 
country,” when suddenly I heard heavy but 
rather stealthy steps on the piazza. 

“ Is that you, Jack? ” I called out. Jack 
was my friend, and he and I were “batch¬ 
ing ” together—that is to say, we were en¬ 
deavouring, in double harness, to practise 
the noble art of housekeeping. 

No answer, only more steps. 

“Then it’s the dog come back,” I thought. 
My dog was a Floridian, and consequently 
an utter brute—perfectly faithless to every¬ 
thing but his own stomach. After alter¬ 
nately sleeping on the piazza, and gorging 
food to bursting-point all day long, hebad 
a regular practice of going on in the even¬ 
ing to the neighbouring settlers and getting 
more grub on the strength of the mmtitude 
of bones which the Florida dog, in his base 
ingratitude, always e.\liibits. 

I whistled. Again no answer. No; it 
was not the dog. Rather astonished, I 


i jumped up, and, in my flannel pyjamas, 
nurried across the large central room, which 
I we used as hall and sitting-room in one, to 
Jack’s l)edroom. I found him sleeping a 
i most unmistakable sleep of the ju.st, with 
his mouth wide open ; but 1 soon shook him 
I back to this worhl, and Jisked him to come 
and find out with me who our nocturnal 
j visitor might l>e. He grumbled fearfully 
at first, but at last, taking his gun in his 
hand—I had a revolver in mine—he fol- 
loAved me. 

When we reached the central room we 
paused and listenetl. The steps were clearly 
audible, and, without the shadow of a 
doubt, they were now in my liedroom. We 
hurried across and entered" the room. At 
first nothing was visible, but in a few 
moments, by the dim moonlight which 
I glimmered in under the broad piazza, we 
! made out, horribly clearly, an immense 
I alligator, swinging and flapping his huge 
tail from side to side and viciously snapping 
I his cavemous jaws. 

Jack, without a moment’s hesitation, let 
fly both barrels, but his sportsman-like 
sense was evidently lost in that of self- 
preservation, for he never brought his gun 
to the shoulder, but blazed away from his 
hip. Moreover, as the cartridges were only 
loaded with quail-shot, the effect on the 
alligator was ?nl, at least as far as dama^ 
went. But it clearly annoyed him, as swisYi, 
bangj whop, went his tail, and down came 
my camp washing-stand to the mound. As 
it seemed evident he was making up his 
mind to go for us, we beat an orderly retreat 
to the door. My revolver, in the dim light, 
was not likely to be of much use, and as 
my Winchester rifle stood in the corner 
behind our foe Jack rushed back to his 
room for his. In the meanwhile the alli¬ 
gator moved in a strategic manner on my 
position. As I had not formulated any 
plan of campaign, I fairly made a bolt for 
it, and banged-to the door. 

Jack now returned, and we held a council 


of war. Our mode of attack was soon de¬ 
cided on. I got the stable lantern, lighteil 
it, and fastened it to the end of a long i>ole, 
and then we both cre])t softly out on to the 
piazza, round to the Avindow of my l)e<]room. 
The idea was to hold the lighted lantern 
well into the room and right into our visittir’s 
^’es, so as to temporarily bliml him while 
Jack took a good aim. This, we flatteietl 
ourselves, was la guerre indeed, and a 
manceuvre worthy of a Wolseley ! 

Well, to cut tlie story short—the whole 
thing Avas OA*er in a few minutes—I thrust 
my lantern several feet into the room, right 
over the alligator’s tail. Round he sAvung 
in a second. Up went his hideous head 
and wide gaped his jaAvs—just in front of 
the lantern—a splendid shot. 

Bang ! bang ! went the rifle—aimed true 
and steady for his mighty mouth. A rush— 
sAA’is-s-sh, whop! went his tail. Crash! went 
my lantern; and aa^c, Avell, wa Avent, too ! He 
was liound to die, Ave knoAv ; but Avhy on 
earth did he make .such a disturbance about 
it? And, alxiA^e all, wliy should lie lie so 
particular about dying in the ojien air? 
Jack’s bullets told, hoAA-ever, and before the 
alligator had got off the piazza he rolled o\'er 
once, twice, and, Avith one last stroke of that 
terrible tail, expired. When we measured 
him we found he Avas eleven feet six inches 
long, from the snout to the tip of the tail— 
a monster indeed. Of course, his visit 
could er^ily he accounted for. In the cool 
of the night he had left his usual habitat— 
the lake—and Avaddled up through the 
grove to the house ; and was doubtless as 
niuch surprised as Ave Avere to find himself 
in such uiiAA’onted quarters. 

I clearly recollect each incident of that 
night’s jidventure, and the feeling of each 
successive moment, but it took ^ace more 
than tAvo years ago, and as I Avrite, my feet 
are noAv resting on the very handsome" mat 
which I have had made from the skin of 
our unbidden guest—that Florida alligator. 

(THE END.) 


PEN-AND INK DRAWING : ORIGINAL 
SUBJECTS FOR ETCHING. 

B EFORE concluding this series of jmpers 
it may add to their practical value if 
AA"e touch on pen-and-ink draAving as the 
best preliminary study to original Avork in 
etching. 

The Avhole effect in etching, as we have 
seen, is obtained by a series of lines of 
varying depth, according to the time the 
lines have keen exposed to the action of 
the acid. There aviII at first be a certain 
feeling of aAvkAvardness in using so inflexi¬ 
ble an instrument as a needle to draAv with, 
and as a pen alloAvs of much less freedom 
than a iiencil, it stands to reason that if aa’c 
make our original sketch in pen-and-ink 
before beginning the etching, we shall have 
gained some idea of the effect of our etched 
plate. 

Now, pen-and-ink draAving, to be effec¬ 
tive, should be simple in method, i.e., we 
should not make tAvo pen-marks Avhere one 
is .sufficient, for the fewer lines one uses the 
better for our draAving as Avell a.s our etching. 
Bristol bocard is the best material to draAv 
upon, as the surface is hard and smooth, 
and the |>en runs over the surface Avithout 
catching in anything. This is an important 
consideration, for eAery time you put the 


PRACTICAL ETCHING. 

By Alfred Withers and Fred Millei 
PART vm. {and last). 

I pen on the board it should mark freely and 
i ai mce. On ordinary paper the pen often 
I fails to mark, or marks onlv partially. 

' Lightly pencil out the main lines of the 
draAving, or, better still, make a rough 
sketch in pencil, and trace this on tracing- 
paper, that is, trace the main features, so 
! that when you come to make your [len-and- 
i ink drawing you can go at your work right 
I away, and not be trying exiieriments half 
I your time. Rub the back of the tracing 
I Avith a little ordinary stove black-lead, and 
clean the surplus lead off Avith a rag or 
I piece of wool. Place the tracing on to the 
I Bristol board, and go over the design with 
j a hard pencil or other pointed instrument, 

I and you will find you will have a faint out- 
j line of the draAving on your board, just 
I sufficient to guide you in employing your 
pen. 

Now, the first thing to do is to put in the 
principal forms Avith a fcAv certain strokes. 
If there are any buildings put these in, but 
try and draAv the horizontal and perpen¬ 
dicular lines, as niled lines are apt to look 
; hard and mcilianical. If tlierc l)e AV’ater 
with buildings reflected, put the.se reflec¬ 
tions in by a series of lines running in the 
same direction as the wavelets, i.e., from 
left to right. In all draAvings done in lines, 
let the lines folloAV as far as possible the 


grain or surface of the material. The Avave- 
Jets floAv horizontally, so keep your lines in 
the water horizontal. The light and shade 
should be got, not so much fy putting the 
lines closer together as getting the dark 
places by thicker lines. This reminds me as 
to the pens to be used. The best (Gillot’s or 
Mitchell's) croAvquill iiens should be used, 
except Avliere very nark lines are to be 
draAvn, and then a g<H)d ordinary steel pen 
may lie used. Liquid Indian ink is the 
best fluid, as, if mistakes are made, Chinese 
Avhite Avill efface them, Avhereas, if ink of 
other make be used, nothing but scraping 
Avill efface faulty passages. 

Recollect that pen-aml-ink drawing con¬ 
sists of suggestion. A brick building, for 
instance, is best rendered by introducing a 
fcAv carefully drawn bricks at the edge of 
one jMirticular part of the building, rather 
than in coA'ering the building all o\’er with 
bricks. So, too, a slate, or tile roof. If 
you are drawing from nature, half close your 
eyes, and note Avhere a x’^-tch of slates or 
bricks is prominent, and x)ut this in. By 
half closing one’s eye.s the mass of intricate 
detail is someAvhat lost sight of, and only 
the X)rominent features—Me A^erv ones we 
ought to seize uxion—are seen, ff we think 
OA'er the matter for a moment it is evident 
we cannot put in all we see. In rendering 
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a field of corn we suggest the effect of 
myriads of ears by noting some part of the 
field where a few distinct forms are visible, 
and putting them into our drawing. I 
don't mean to imply that to do this is not 
<litticult; artists will tell you that it is most 
ditlicnlt to do well, and reciuires years of 
training for the eye to seize upon the salient 
features, and years of practice to enable the 
hand to carry out the bidding of the brain. 
But I know, in my own case, that it was 
often for the want of knowing what I ought 
to try and do that I failed to do anything, 
and I would have my rea<ler 8 avoid the 
pitfalls that beset your humble servant. 

To return to our cornfiehl. Liooking at 
it with fuilf-closed eycsy we note the lands 
or waves of shadow passing over the wheat, 
and we indicate these with broken lines 
running from left to right. If the field is 
some distance oft’, we can only treat it in 
this general way, either as a space, light or 
dark, as the case may be, in the rest of the 
landsoaiie. If it come near the eye, then 
we miglit individualise a little more, and 
where a few ears come against the sky, or 
are throwm into relief by a dark hedge or 
tree, carefully draw these in. 

We have left our chief difficulty for our 
final consideration, and that is tree-drawing. 

I know nothing more per])lexing to the 
voung artist than the rendering of a tree. 
\Vell do I remember when I first essayed to 
sketch from nature how' ho|>eles 8 the task 
seemed to suggest the multijilicity of leaves 
and branches. Experience has taught me 
that to render this appearance of multi¬ 
plicity the simjdest treatment is necessary. 
Dotting the tree all over will not render 
the eft’ect of leaves, and it is quite impos¬ 
sible to put in every branch. We must 
simply look at the tree as a shape. Half- 
close your eyes again, and look at it against 
the sky, or w'herever it comes, and think of 
it simply as a shape—a sort of irregular 
square. A photograph of a tree reveals to 
a certain extent what I mean. A good 
many of the details are lost in the general 
mass, and we can think of it as a shape. 
In drawing a tree, put a sort of outline 
round the tree, being very careful to follow 
the prominent angles, just as you would if 
you w’ere drawing a map of Scotland. Ciet 
in your important promontories, and let 
the minute uetails talce care of themselves. 
If you can get in the chief branches and 
trunk, and get the shape of the tree, you 
Avill not l)e far oflf success. Take in the 
tnink and main branches, and then look 
where the masses of light foliage come, and 
w'here the masses of dark come, and then 
fill in the shape with a series of lines. If 
the tree is far from the eye, a series of per¬ 
pendicular lines will give a good eft'ect; but 
if the tree is near, then a aeries of short 
touches may be better, but keep the work 
simple. Vou wdll find you will get a 
better effect by a series of lines taken right 
across the tree than if you attempt to imi¬ 
tate foliage. Of course, it is desirable to 
suggest \^at sort of tree it is you are draw¬ 
ing, and this can be done by pre.serving the 
general aha|ie and the grow’th of the 
branches, though it can be helpc^, of 
course, by the sort of work you fill in the 
tree with. Willow-trees, for instance, can 
be easily rendered by almost ])erpendicular 
lines. Be careful to preserve the important 
holes of light seen through the tree. The 
wiiole eft’ect is often got by getting just a 
hole or twm of light in a mass of dark. 
. 4 gain let me repeat, let your w’ork err on 
the side of simplicity. Don’t attempt to 
put in too many details. 

Skies are very difficult to treat in pen and 
ink. Little more can l)e done than suggest¬ 
ing the principal cloud-forms. Elalwrate 
skies in pen and ink are rarely successful 
even wlien done by an artist. 

F. Miller. 


THE SCIENCE OF NAUGHTS AND CKOSSES. 

By a Wkasjcler and late Master of Harrow School. 

(Continued from page 717.) 


jSic.—Finish the foUowing games in which 
X must win. 






The Corner Space Move. 
The corner space move — 


X 




X 

±1 





n 






X Xl 


If the adversary opens as above in one of 
the corner spaces, there is danger ahead. 
You have only one correct re\Ay—medio 
tutissivuis ibis; by which precept Virgil 
would admonish you to put your O into the 
middle square. The seven other possible 
moves are one and all fatal. 

Correct reply — 


'A 

U 

f 

□ 

□ 

t 

n 

n 

r 


when a draw' should result. The j^sition, 
how'ever, may require care on O’s part. 
Thus it X now' moves 


0 must avoid the two remaining comers ; 
and if X moves 






0 



X 



0 must go anywhere except into the right- 
hand top comer. Conversely X, w'hen it 
becomes his turn to make the third move, 
should go into these tw'o positions as often 
as possible in order to give 0 the greatest 
chance of falling into the trap. 

Ex. —Verify this by showing that in each 
of the following three games, after 0 has 
made the incorrect fourth move X must 
w'in. 
ist Move 


2 nd. 


3rd. 


4th. 


Xl 

M 



_ 2L 


__ 


L_ 


n 


0 


0 


0 

L. 


M 

1 . J 

u 

■" "1 

L J 


ix 

LJ 

k 


h 

r "jg 




9i 


T 

h 

r xi 

1 1 

1 d 

n 

r X 

1 

0 

2^ 


_ _x 

u 

U 

M 






a 


0 


p\ 




M 


X 


iX; 


Incorrect replies — 

X 


XL 


[ 2 . d- 

4- ^ 

F if 





These are seven in number, wdiich, for 
convenience, may be arranged under four 
heads. 


(o) Into the comer space opposite X. X 
plays as follow's to wdn. 


Ist Move. 2nd. 


3rd. 


4th. 


6th. 


xl 1 

>fi 

X 1 lx X 

foix- 

XlOlx 

1 1 

1 1 

LL— 1 

Ti r 

1 fo. 

11“ 

10 


( 3 ) Into one of the two other corner 
spaces. 


XI 


X 


[X O 


.a 


\yor\x 




( 7 ) Into either of the two side spaces ad¬ 
joining X. 

Xlol x|o| 


^|o| XjQ 


t 


xlo 


0 X 

L. 


r 


Xl 

c 

L 

"o1 


t: 

Xl 

1 

iK 


( 8 ) Into either of the two other side 
spaces. 


xl 




0 


1 

' 1 

X 




0 



Ex.—X to win in the follow'ing eight 
games. 


1 -U 



L °J 

l_J_ 

"T lij 



_ Hj 

Lj- 

xl 

-’n 


X 

1 





L 


1 


L 


T 



X 




The whole subject has now' been tho¬ 
roughly thrashed out. Our results mny be 
very simply and conveniently summed up, 
and arranged for reference in the tabulated 
form w hich will appear in our next issue. 

(To be continued.) 





Yl:\e Boy’^' Owi) f^a^er. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 211. 



By J. PoSFisiL. 

, BLACK.I 


8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

abode fujh 

I WHITE I 6i-7=13 pieces 

WTilte to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


Ceske Ulohy Sachove. 

(Continuedfrom our last Chess Column.) 

The liolieniian notation of the hoard is 
lie International, as indicated on the frame 
f our diagram, and the names of the pieces 
i tlie usual order, omitting accents on 
line of the vowels and consonants, are K = 
[ral, T) = Dania, V = Vez, S = Strelec, J = 
ezdec, P = Pesec. 

The Bohemian text of .38 jiages, explain- 
ig the fundamental princijiles of composi- 
<>n, is cleverly written h,. .Josef Pospisil, 
ml well translated into German by Jan 
^otre. Another lover of chess, who has 
ad a good share in the publication and the 
xcellent printing of the work, is F. Moucka, 
litor of some Bohemian chess columns.— 
ospisil refere to the German, English, 
nd American schools of composition, praises 
le tirst for thoroughness and deptn, the 
icond and third for difficulty and origin- 
lity, and indicates the aim of the Bohemian 
;hool as striving after the ideal of beauty. 
The 3*22 problems are nearly all gracefully 
instructed, not one of them can be called 
•owded, only three by Kondelik contain 
t pieces each. The Kt plays a predominant 
art, for it is alisent in only 18 of the 322 
roblems. As the liest dozen we would 
dect Nos. 1, 57,171, 182,186, 224, 231, 252, 
30, 263, 283, and 302; and would add the 
►Bowing: Nos. 30, 39, 43, 58, 60, 71, 77, 86, 
), 91, 94, 97, 99, 105, 110, 121, 142, 149, 
)1, 167, 170, 188, 2*22, 240,267, 275, 29'5,.300, 
)3, .304, 310, and 318.—Variations, which 
roduce symmetrical play, are amusing, 
id occur most characteristically in Pos- 
isil’s No. 182, 280, 283; Dohrmsky’s 39, 
?4, *231 ; Chocholoiis’s 86, 245, 25*2 ; Konde- 
k’s 259, 318 ; Koutniks 12:3 ;Traxler’s 210 ; 
ilnacek’s *276, and a few others. 

No. 186 appears on the alxjve diagram, and 
ill be found remarkable on account of the 
•ur mates with the Kt. 

{To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(TENTH .SERIES.) 


V. —Illuminating Competition. 

Third Division {ages from ii to 15). 

N this cla.ss we do not feel justified in 
. increasing the value of the prize, which 
divided between two competitors. 


I Prizes—Ids. Od. each. 

I PERCV John Home, 5, Queen's Park Gardens, Streat- 
' ham Common, s.w. 

Sydney Gkoroe Winnky, 108, Wickham Road, 
Brockley, s.E. 


I CEUTIFIC.\TES. 

[The names are arranged in order of merit.] 

! Francis Graham Orchard, Netley Villa, Horsford 
I Road, Brixton, s.w. 

j Harry Symks, lOO, Regent Street, St. Thomas's, 

I Exeter, Devon. 

! Samuel Mallett, Clemence Villas, Clapham Road, 
Lowestoft. 

' George Frederick Grant, 6, North Parade, Frome, 

I .Somerset. 

Amy Frances Molloy, Glenoir, W'aldeck Road, 
Bedford. 

Thomas Brydone, 4, Tait Street, Edinburgh. 

Herbert Shelly, 7, liondon Street, Edinburgh. 

Stanley Lionel Eavestaff, Rutland House, The 
Avenue, Brondesbury. 

E, Hamilton Wallace, St. John’s Manse, Hamilton, 
Scotland. 

JosiAU CHARLr.s Kersey, High Street, Hadleigh, 
.Suffolk. 

I Owen B. Morgan, 12, Hertford Gardens, Albert 
I Bridge, s.w. 

I Sydney Arnold, 12i>, Upper Richmond Road, Putney, 
! s.w. 

John Alfred Evans, 1S6, Salisbury Road, Waver- 
tree, near Liverpool. 

Neil C. Cross-Buchanan, O, Rutland Square, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

C. McKechanie, 1G9, Oakfleld Road, Liverpool. 

Frederick Edmund Florance, Hollycombe .School 
Liphook. Hants. 

W. R. Prior, 22, Castlewood Road, Stoke Newing¬ 
ton, N. 

Ethel Gillard, The Chestnuts, High Street, Wal¬ 
thamstow, E. 

Henry (!laude Osborne, Brook Villas, Albert Road, 

I Tonbridge, Kent. 

I Winifred Mary Fairman, 5, Atholl Place, Edin- 
1 burgh. 

I Percy Stanway Tapp, Idle, near Bradford, 
j Ansley Tapp, Idle, near Bradford, 
i William Hughes, 4S, Malvern Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

S. H. Hf.ay.sman, Delaware House, 16A, Park Road, 
Bromley, Kent. 

Walter George Johnson, 80, Chalk Farm Road, 

N.W. 

Frank Craig, 13, Burma Road, Green Lanes, Stoke 
Newington. 


ComsponbciuT. 



J. E. M.—The Museum of Practical Geology is open 
all days except Sundays and Fridays. It says so on 
the notice-l)oard at the door. 


A. Marshall.-T o make a jelly-bag tail for a kite, 
cut out of calico a circle eighteen inches in dia¬ 
meter ; cut this into quarters ; take e.ach quarter, 
and sew the straight edges together so as to make 
a sugarloaf, round the edge of which hem a ring of 
split cane. This forms one of the jelly-bags, and 
you should have abmit eiyht. To fix them, tie 
three strings to the ring, and tie them into one 
about a foot away from it: let the single string l>e 
a yard long, and tie it on to the bottom of the hag 
above it, or the kite, if you are dealing with the 
top bag. 

Fretsaw,—Y ou can get price list of fret-sawdiig 
machines from Melhuish and Co., Fetter Lane, E.o. 

Violin.—Y ou should first stain the fiddle yellow, 
but do not stain the neck till all the rest is finished 
and varnished. To get the yellow stain, dissolve 
gamboge in spirits-of-wine for two or three days. 
Use a camel-hair brush, and do not go over the 
same place twice. Wlien the gamboge is dry, 
apply varnish darkened to suit your fancy with 
dragon’s-blood gum. 

A. J. THO.MSON.—1. A licence is required for all fire¬ 
arms. It costs ten shillings. 2. The Customs 
dues are tweuty-five per cent., or ninety per cent, 
of the cost. 

An Earnest Reader.—Y ou must consult a phy¬ 
sician for neuralgia, because it depends on ^ 
many difTerent causes. 

Herbert Stanley Dean.—You must keep reading 
our monthly Doings to know what food to give 
pigeons and ail pets. It is impossible to keep on 
repeating week alter week. 

A. White.—Y es; one egg is first fully formed, and 
either retarded or thrown back the egg-tube, 
allowing another to fonn round if. \Ve found the 
other day a blackbird’s egg wliich had been dis¬ 
carded from the nest, and which contained one 
egg inside another. 

A. C. Langton.— 1. Take a course of ii-on and qui¬ 
nine to purify and strengthen your blood. Any 
chemist will tell you the dose. 2. The bird has. 
caught cold ; put a little glycerine in the water 
every morning, and a bit of gum-arabic as big as a 
pea. 3. Yes ; writing is fairly good. 

H. H. H.—Guinea-pigs. See our monthly Doings. 

A. E.—Rub the canary’s leg with a little lanoline 
ointment. 

Heabole and Others.—We are constantly being 
asked the prices of birds, etc., and where they cau 
be procured. Oue would think a l>ird-shop w’otild 
naturally suggest itself. Well, w'ben this is not 
handy, birds, and also small cattle of every kind, 
will be found advertised in such papers as “ Live 
Stock Journal,” “Stock-Keeper,” “Poultry," anil 
more especially in “Exchange and Mart.” 

S. G.—Wash the dog’s feet with Sanitns soap, and 
use Sanitas veterinary ointment. They must be 
kept dean. Feed very well, and give green food 
mashed. 

Fred.—Y ou say your pigeon was sick the other day. 
and want us to say what was the matter. Funny 
lad ! Pigeons suffer from fifty ills, and yon do not 
name a symptom. 

J. G. Thompson.— Cassell’s “Book of Birds," thirty 
shillings. 

F. Sanders.—T he bat will die. Do not try taming 
old ones. 

Seneca.—S tand straight while at work, and take 
plenty of good food and fresh air, with a morning 
tub. 

T. G. O'DoNOGHrK.—You might try the application 
of nitrate of silver as one would dispel a wart 
But we fear it is no good. 

Freckles.—F reckles are not disfiguring. They are 
a healthy sign. The quackery you have been try¬ 
ing will do no good. 

M. WF.STON.— Rabbits should have an opportunity of 
drinking water if so minded. They will not touch 
it unless they need it. 

E. G. L.—Ask any naturalist or bird-stuffer. Make 
your own butterfly-net. 

G. E. G. St.—G ive the jay a large cage, or. better 
still, give it liberty to ruu about. Feed on talde- 
scraps, insects, oatmeal paste—anything, In fact, 
and everything. 

C. Carter.—T r>’ Spratt’s worm-powders for cattle. 
Wb know their composition, and can recommeud< 
them. 

Reader —Squeeze the black ticks out, and rub face 
well when drying it. 

Ol AN dor.—B etter have your feet seen to. Bunions, 
may become a dangerous trouble, and destroy 
joints. 

VicToi'iA B. C.—Leave the tumour in ear-flap alone ; 
it w-ill dry up, but not if you keep lancing it. Rub 
it daily w ith blue ointment. 

STANLEY.—Feed parrots on oats, Indian corn, canary 
and hemp sred, sop of bread and-milk, ripe fruit, 
biscuit, toast, aud nuts. Bird-fancier boj’s, pleast- 
note. 

F. O. G. — 1. Snnitas soap. 2. Consult a doctor. 
3. We do not approve of the use of bird-lime. 
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FOPt ENGLAND, HOME, 
AND liEAUTY. 

A TALE OF THE NAVY NINETY 
YEARS A(;o. 

Ry Gordon Stablks, c.m., m.p., r.n., 

Author of The Crui*e or the Stuucbird,’' “ W'iW 
Adoenturen liuuiui the Pule," etc. 

CHAPTER XX.—DOWN AMONO THE DEAD 
MEN—ON THE “ TENTED ” FIELD—THE 
OLD IRISH HARPER—THE FIGHT AT 
VINEGAR HILL. 

P ADDY was not (lead. It took a deal 
in those days to kill a real Irish¬ 
man. 


Down he went sheer to the bottom."- Set page 727. 
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Tl(e Own 


He came to himself in about an hour, 
but had not the slightest idea where he 
was. 

He sat up and rubbed his eyes and 
looked about him, and recollection soon 
returned. 

“ It was making a divairsion I was, 
sure enough,” he said to himself, “and 
the villain shot me ; and to make sure 
av me rowled me over. Bad scran to 
him. But it isn’t all alone I am, either. 
One, two, three—why, there must be 
more than a dozen av us. I’ll get up 
and move away, for it’s sound asleep 
they all are. I won’t make noise enough 
to wake a weasel.” 

Yes, Paddy Lowrie, those men are 
sound enougn asleep; they sleep the 
sleep that knows no waking. 

Paddy stood up and felt himself all 
over for his wounds. 

“ Good luck to that sintry,” he said, 
“for there isn’t a hole in me any¬ 
where.” 

His foot touched the nearest figure. 
He bent down and put a hand on its 
shoulder, then examined the rest, while 
his hair began to creep most uncom¬ 
fortably under his cap. 

He stood in a large pit or hole, alone 
among the dead, and looked around 
him ror a time in vain for a place of 
exit. 

He clambered up and got clear at 
last, and with a shiver gmnced back. 
Next minute he was walking along at 
a pace that superstitious fear alone 
could have prompted, 

" Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 

And haying once tamed roimd walks on 
And turns no more his head. 

Because he knows a frightful flend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 

Three days after this “ divairsion ” of 
Paddy’s, a British soldier captured him, 
and, at the Irishman’s own request, 
brought him before General Lake and 
his staff, pig and alL 

“ It’s a spy I am, your lordship, and 
nothing else.” 

“ Ind^,” laughed the General. 
“Well, mv man, you’re frank, at all 
events, ^rry to tell you we’ll have to 
hang you.” 

“ Hang me, sorr. What next, I won¬ 
der. Hang Pat Lowrie, av the British 
ship Blazer 1 Is it draming I am ? ” 

“Here, Trelawney,” cned General 
Lake; “ you can tell us if this man be 
honest or not.” 

“ You belong to the Blazer 1 ” said the 
Colonel. 

“ Sure and I do.” 

“And why in these clothes? Have 
you deserted ? ” 

“ Didn’t I tell ye I was a spy, and the 
pig and myself have been making a 
divairsion.” 

Trelawney smiled. 

“ Who are the officers, and where did 
you leave her ? ” 

“ Not many miles north of Wexford 
Koads, sorr. The Captain av her is 
Captain Dawkins, ana Spencer’s the 
first luff, and big Dr. McNab’s the sur¬ 
geon, and sure, sorr, if I am not mis¬ 
taken entoirely, there’s a purty little 
boy, just come from Paris, and if you’re 
not his father, sorr, you’ve no business 
l>ein’ so like him.” 


“This is a true man. and he has 
brought us good tidings.’^ 

“ Thrue, indade. Yes, it’s thrue 
enough I am, and, beggin’ your pardon, 
but here is a letter for yourself, Ginral 
Lake, and it’s throuble enough I’ve had 
to find ye.” 

Paddy now found himself in clover. 
He was king in the camp, in a manner 
of speaking, but next morning found 
him once more in route for the Blazer’s 
camp, with letters from General Lake 
and from Trelawney as well. 

Three days after, without further ad¬ 
ventures, he arrived safely at his desti¬ 
nation. So perfect was the intelligence 
he had brought, and so thoroughly well 
had he done his duty, and made his 
“ divaii-sion,” that the Captain not only 
thought fit to promote him to the rank 
of chief petty officer, but made him a 
present of a purse of twenty golden 
guineas. 

The presence of the Blazer on the 
coast became known, and deserters 
from the rebels, both Catholic as well 
as Protestant, began to pour into the 
camp. 

A week afterwards the little force 
brought by the ship managed to amal¬ 
gamate with the main body of General 
Lake’s corps (S armee. and the whole 
body commenced marching upon Ennis- 
corthy. 

The meeting of Dick and his gallant 
father was of a very affectionate nature, 
but soldierly on the whole. 

“ I think,” said the Colonel the same 
evening, “you have done well, my boy. 
You certainly have brought no disgrace 
on our old family name. At the same 
time, I must tell you that you are some¬ 
what headstrong, and—” 

“ And what, father ? ” 

“ Well, I was going to say erratic, but 
that is rather a strong expression. 
What I do mean is this—people in the 
services, whether Army or Navy, should 
not go out of their way in search of 
adventures.” 

“ Quite true, father.” 

“Yes, but you’re smiling all the 
same.” 

“So are you, my gallant sire. Do 
you know, sir, I think that fighting is 
more in your way than preaching.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said the Colonel, lau Th¬ 
ing. “Well, boy, how did you like 
Paris ? I hope you learned something, 
even th.ie. ’ 

“ Indeed I did, father.” 

“Well?” 

“I learned to catch the rats like 
winking.” 

“ Dick, you’re an incorrigible.” 

“ But you’re glad to see me, all the 
same?” 

“ That I am, boy.” 

“ And, I say, father, won’t it be fun, 
you and I fighting side by side ! ” 

“ I don’t know about the fun, Dick. I 
shall be somewhat anxious.” 

“You would rather I was at home 
playing the flute with my sisters, or 
frightening the wits out of old Squire 
Scarecrows—tut! I mean Squire Square- 
toe^ ? ” 

The mess-place that night was an old- 
fashioned barn, or rather granary, but 
the dinner was good. It was solid and 
substantial ; a roast sucking-pig and a 
huge round of beef were the principal 
dishes, while fowls, ducks, and turkeys 


were looked upon as mere tit-bits. For 
a soldier’s appetite in the tented field is 
something there can be no mistake 
about. 

Every one was in good form and ex¬ 
cellent spirits. Peniston, Dick, and Dr. 
McNab were looked upon in the light 
of guests, or at most honorary meml^rs 
of the mess, so they were made much of 
accordingly. Not that either of those 
young officers required much drawing 
out to make them talk. 

Besides, there was cause for aU hands 
to be in good-humour—the Irish rebels 
had condescended to fight for once in a 
way. The troops had had a skirmish or 
two with them already, and looked for¬ 
ward with hope and joy to some really 
solid warfare. 

“They are everywhere five to our 
one,” said Trelawney, in reply to a 
question from Dick. 

“ Then,” said McNab, addressing his 
friends, “you youngsters will come in 
for all the more honour.” 

“ But surely, doctor, you’ll be covered 
with glory yourself,” said Dick. 

“ Covered udth gore, you mean ; and 
that depends upon how you fellow’s 
fecht. You see, neither of ye ever 
faced a foe on dry land before, and I’m 
told those pikemen are terrible tearers.” 

“Well, McNab,” said Peniston, “if 
they’ll only stand up. I’ll be bound 
Dick will do his best to knock them 
down.” 

“ If you please, sir,” said a sergeant, 
coming up and saluting the General, 
“there is an old harper outside, who 
desires to know if he can favour the 
company with a song.” 

“ Let him come in, and we’ll have a 
look at him. See first that he has no 
arms concealed about his person. They 
are up to all sorts of tricks, those Irish 
spies.^’ 

“No, sir, he has no arms,” reported 
the sergeant. 

“ No need to be afraid,” said the 
harper, in good English, though with a 
perceptible brogue. “No need to fear. 
I carry with me neither dagger nor 
poison—nothing more terrible than this 
good old harp. And if a dagger was in 
my hand, much as I might w’ish to 
sheath it ii^our heart, I have not the 
strength. For fifty years and over 
have 1 sung the sorrows of my country, 
and, before I close my eyes for ever, I 
hope to sing of its triumphs.” 

“Y’ou are bold, my man. Do you 
remember where you stand?” 

“I stand surrounded by the hated 
enemies of dear old Ireland, and yet I 
fear not. I am shielded from harm by 
the very weight of my years.” 

“ Play, my good fellow,” said General 
Lake ; “ and if you sing as well as you 
talk, we wdll listen with pleasure.” 

The old man, whose face was almost 
kingly in its expression, bent him over 
his harp, and the first touch of its 
chords sent a strange thrill through 
every one there. Indeed, this harper 
was one of a race that, even in those 
days, had almost died out of the 
country. 

His voice was of wonderful comimss, 
and had no touch of age in it. 

The words he sang were Erse or 
Celtic, but their meaning could not 
be misunderstood. The tale his voice 
and harp together told was a history in 



itself. It took the listener away back 
to the clays when Tara’s halls were 
thronged wdth beauty and heroism, 
where all was gaiety and festivity, 
with never a thought of coming sorrow, 
treachery, or gloom, when the merry 
laugh and the joy-song went round the 
banqueting-table, and happiness beamed 
in every eye. 

Then it struck a strange, discordant 
note, and all seemed cnanged; you 
coula have fancied you saw the fright¬ 
ened looks of beauty, and heard the 
bustle and babel of tongues, and the 
hurrying on of armour, the rattling of 
spears, the clang of shields, and the 
trumpet’s tongue sounding the alarm 
and summoning the heroes to action. j 

We are in the battle now, wilder and 
wilder runs the music and the song 
«very minute, wilder and bolder and 
louder swords rattle, men fall on every 
side, there are shouts of triumph, 
shrieks of pain, and at last the cry or 
victory woefully mingling with moans 
of the wounded and the wail for the | 
dead. Then a pause of seconds ; the | 
old man bends more over his harp now, 
his long, white hair falls on it; its 
strings are moist with his tears, and he 
ends his wild medley in strains so 
sweetly sad and pathetic, and in a 
plaint .so mournful, so hopeless, that 
when the cadence dies away there is 
silence round the mess-table for nearly 
a minute ; and when these officers burst j 
at last into applause, and clap their j 
hands in true 8axon fashion, it is as 
much to shake off the weakness that | 
has taken possession of them as any- I 
thing else. Indeed, to boldly tell the I 
truth, the old harper had raised feelings i 
in their hearts that had brought honest | 
tears into the eyes of more than one. ! 

Then the aged bard disappeared as ! 
quietly and quickly .as he had come, 
nor could he be prevailed upon to eat or 
drink, or touch a Saxon coin. 

* * * * 

About the U)th of June a skirmish 
took place that at first appeared likely 
to develop into the magnitude of a 
battle. But the enemy melted away, 
the pikemen disappeared, preferring 
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perhaps to harbour their strength for 
another day. 

That day came in less than forty- 
eight hours, for General Lake made up 
his mind to strike a decisive blow and 
capture the stronghold of Vinegar Hill 
itself. 

It was well fortified, and it swarmed 
with the insurgents, who were evidently 
determined toLold the hill against all 
comers or die in its defence. 

But nothing could stop the wild on¬ 
rush of the English, no power that the 
insurgents could wield was strong 
enough to stay their advance. Rocks 
and loosened stones hurled down, with 
the rapid fire of musketry, thinned their 
ranks, it is true, and many a gallant 
soldier bit the swl; but still the fight 
went on, and rampart after rampart 
fell, the slaughter of the rebels being 
fearful. 

No quarter would have been given to 
the English had they been be.atenback; 
no quarter was asked by the insurgents, 
who died when? they stood, pike or 
musket in hand, even the wounded 
springing like tiger-cats at the throats 
of their toes, and seeming to court death 
rather than try to avoid it. 

It was a fight between well-fed, well- 
disciplined troops against a poorly- 
drilled and poorly-armed, though brave 
and fearless mob ; and it ended, as all 
such battles ever did and ever must, in 
victory for the assailants. 

In a very short time Vinegar Hill was 
in the hands of the English, and the 
Irish insurgents who had not fallen 
were demoralised, routed, and running. 

Not being to-day in the thick of the 
fight. Colonel Trelawney had time to 
note how well and determinedly not 
only the English, but even the enemy, 
fought. And there was many a hand- 
to-hand encounter, too, in which the 
former got the worst. 

But there was one figure in the fi^ht 
that above all riveted his attention 
whenever for a single moment it could 
be taken from his other duties. Need 
I say it was that of his son Dick. And 
the lad, in his turn, appeared to feel 
that his father’s eye was on him. No 
champion of old in tournament ever did 
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I more to command praise and applause 
' than Dick did. 

“ I will show my father,” he said to 
himself, “ that I am a true Trelawney! ” 

But, remembering the words of Sir 
Sidney, he kept calm—he kept his ex 
citement under even when charging; 
and when face to face with a foe, whe* 
ther pikeman or swordsman, he showed 
that his cutlass-drill was as perfect— 
thanks not only to the instruction re¬ 
ceived at sea, but from old Hal pre- 
I viously— as perfect could be. 

Once, when opposed to three men, all 
on the hill above him, he suddenly dis¬ 
appeared. He had fallen. 

“ Farewell, my brave boy ! ” cried the 
Colonel, aloud. 

But this had been but a feint of 
Dick’s, suggested on the spur of the 
moment, for next second one of his 
attackers was pitched over his head, to 
be seen to by marines in the immediate 
rear ; and another almost at the same 
time fell forward—dead. In the third 
antagonist Dick had evidently met his 
match. It was sword and cutla.ss, and 
these two fought for a full minute on a 
piece of level sward. Trelawney saw 
the men pause in their rush hillwards, 
as if to witness the contest. At last 
naval science triumphed, the sw’ord 
fiew—not fell—from the hands of the 
insurgent officer, and it is needless to 
say he dropped. 

'The enemy were pursued for some 
distance, but most of our troops rested 
on the ground of their victory. 

The surgeons had work enough to do 
now, having the wounded of the rebels 
to attend to as v/ell as their own ; and 
the moon, late of rising now, found 
them still at their ghastly work, and 
when the sun’s advancing rays heralded 
day’s approach, the good work was 
scarcely yet accomplished, though more 
than one doctor might have been seen, 
worn with fatigue and want of nourish¬ 
ment, sound asleep on the blood-stained 
grass. 

Such is civil war, young readers, 
which may Heaven in mercy keep far 
from our island and Ireland in the 
future! 

{To be continued.) 


A SMUGGLING ADVENTURE. 


N ow Cacus was but an ass, and al¬ 
though judicious training had done 
much towards softening and civilising 
the evil traits of his asinine nature, yethe 
still shared in some degree the obstinacy 
characteristic of the more degraded 
members of his race. Hercules had 
tightened the reins with energetic hand 
at the sight of Miss Porchester, and 
Cacus was startled out of a dreamy trot 
by the sudden tension of the bit. There 
smote upon his senses a consciousness 
of restraint which "was offensive when 
he had fixed his heart upon reaching 
the cool pastures of freedom. The ass 
shook his head and turned back his long 
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ears ^vith a flap by way of protest, but 
Us master showed no inclination to take 
the hint, and only tightened the reins 
with stronger force. But Cacus was 
possessed of prodigious strength and 
was evidently determined to have his 
wav. He moved his head with violent 
jerks and took the bit firmly between 
nis teeth, and after a few preliminary 
kicks and plunges, he pranced forward 
with a jump and commenced to gallcm. 

He was a good one to gallop. He 
had received such frequent practice in 
that exercise under the grape and can¬ 
ister of fives-balls and other missiles. 
And now he plunged forward in a wild 


stampede, with contemptuous disregard 
of the rein. At the first plunge, crack 
went one of the traces ! 

Now Spratt, when he first sighted the 
convoy, reeling secure of observation 
from Miss Porchester, ran forward, 1 Pek¬ 
ing his way among the furze-lms.hes, 
and came up to the cart just as Cacus 
had settled into his stride at full speed. 

Hercules was holding manfully to the 
reins, jolted and bumped till his jaws 
rattl^, the hamper swaying ominously 
behind, the cart wheels 'wobbling over 
the rough road most uncomfortably. 
The hamper rocked from side to side, 
arid serious sounds issued from its 
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interior of grinding and colliding jam- wards the scene of the wreck, and called cap, and he had nulled it down over his# 

pots. Hercules saw Spratt close in front, out, in a piteous, wailing voice, ears during the drive. His right hand 

and shouted to him to catch hold of the “ Oh, dear, I hope you are not hurt; and arm had been imbedded up to the¬ 
rein and stop the runaway ass. But it are you killed ? ” elbow in the black mud, and, as ho 

was no easy matter. Spratt made a i Strange to say neither of the boys I slowly collected himself to rise, he- 



*' He found himself In the ditch amidst the ruin." 



valiant dash, but Cacus swerved to 
avoid him, and in a moment the cart 
was whirling ptist in a cloud of dust, 
liut Spratt imule a successful grab at 
the hind-rail and got a hrm hold with 
both hands. And now it was a race of 
life and death. Spratt, taking long 
.strides, hung on behind ; Hercules, lean¬ 
ing back with all his weight, tugged 
mightily at the reins; Cacus, in 
nowise hindered by their combined 
efforts, pressed on in his wild career. 
The cart was an ancient rattletrap, the 
harness in the last extremity of decay. 
It was only a question how long things 
>vould hold together, for catastrophe 
seemed certain. And it came quickly . 
enough. | 

Cacus, beyond all control, chose his 
own path, and decided to take a short j 
cut across the common. And just as 
the cart was near enough to Miss For- I 
Chester to cause her to look round, 
there w’as a tremendous jerk—bump— 
SMASH ! Over went the cart, snap went i 
the other trace, out flew Hercules, heels 
over head, in a sprawling heap into the 
ditch. .Spratt was whisked off his legs 
in a trice, the hamper flew past his eyes, 
ten tliousand sparks .seemed to flash 
through his brain, and after a mo¬ 
ment of blank darkness he, too, found 
himself in the ditch amid a ruin and 
wr.'^ck of hamper and cart. 

. ]ss Porchester was startled, terrified, 
pa j,lysed by the sudden alarm. She 
sr w nothin" but a cloud of dust, and 
the heels of an infuriated animal dis¬ 
appearing among the furze-bushes, 
she would have fainted if she had hatl 
time to think, but the noise and con¬ 
fusion were so sharp and decisive that 
she could not even faint. She was simply 
petrified with the conviction that some 
terrible accident had liappened. 

She took a few tremoling steps to- 


was seriously hurt. The ditch was full 
of .soft black mud, and thickly grown 
with reeds and rushes. Hercules had 
not lost his presence of mind, and, in the 


brushed his muddy arm across his face* 
thereby tinting it with the complexion 
of <a dissipated negro. Then, wnisper- 
ing to Spratt to keep quiet, he 
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brief fraction of a minute, he had re¬ 
solved u|)on a lx)ld line of policy. He 
remembered that he hod on a blue jersey 


laboriously rose upon his legs and pre¬ 
sented himself to Miss Porcnester in » 
disguise which prevented recognition.. 







“ Beg pardon, marm, but did yer 
^appen to see the dunkey go by ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; he galloped across the 
common. I’m so thankiul you are not 
•killed.” 

“Thank ’ee, marm. Oould yer tell 
me if oi be var vrum the vullidge ?” 

“ No, only a little way. I hope your 
companion is not hurt.” 

“Oh, ’e’s all square, marm. Get 
up, Jarge, you lout, and speak to the 
iad3\” 

Spratt, who had been w’atching these 
proceedings with extreme interest and 
amazement at his friend’s audacious 
imposture, now sloAvly emerged from 
the ditch, and contrived, during the 
process, to assume a negro-like diguise, 
•even more grotesque than that of Her¬ 
cules, 

“ There, marm, he be all right. Not 
diurt, are you, Jarge ?” 

“Noa, I bain’t nurt that I knows of 
—only a bit mudded up.” 

“It’s all right, marm. I’ll just go 
and fetch that old ass of a dunkey, and 
Jarge’ll stay here and mind the cart. 
Thank ’ee, marm, for your kind in¬ 
quiries.” 

“Well, I am thankful the accident 
was not more serious. I am also glad 
to see that you do not seem the worse 
for liquor. Here’s a shilling for you, 
and mind you do not spend it at the 
public-house.” 

Miss Porchester had taken out her 
purse and handed a shilling to the 
nlackamoor. 

Hercules pulled his forelock ; and 
telling Jarge to stop and mind the cart, 
lie set off‘to trudge across the common 
with the best imitation possible of the 
lumbering slouch of a country bump- 
(kin. Not till he was well out of sight 
of Miss Porchester did he quicken his 
pace to a run, and then he gave vent to 
nis pent-up feelings in explosions of 
tnirth. 

But he h«ad some unpleasant appre¬ 
hensions as to how it would aP end. 
He ran on towards Hightield House, 
feeling sure that Cacus would make 
for the paddock. Nor was he mistaken. 
For as he made the last turn in the 
lane that led to the back entrance of 
the school demesnes he saw' the great 
donkey quietly brow’sing by the gate. 
He looked through the hedge, and saw 
the boys leaving the cricket field to get 
ready for tea, for the first bell had rung. 
He waited till they were all gone, 
and then, quickly taking off the reins 
and harness and hiding them in the 
<litch, he turned Cacus into the paddock 
and shut the gate. 

Then w'itli the utmost caution he 
made his way unperceived into the 
house and reached his bedroom safely. 
It did not take him five minutes to 
change his things and hide his muddy 
jersey under the bed. And then he left 
nis room, ran dowm th® passage and 
staircase and out of the house, meeting 
a few lx)ys on the way, but not stopping 
to talk. 

With all speed he raced off to the 
scene of the accident, and found Spratt 
sitting in the cart looking very glum and 
lamenting over the destruction of the 
jam-pots. For Spratt had occupied him¬ 
self during the interval with investigat¬ 
ing the condition of the hamper. 

Alas ! the damage was irretrievable. 


Five large glass jars of jam and three 
pots of marmalade had been shivered 
to atoms, and their contents poured 
ruthlessly throughout the rest of the 
eatables. Cakes and pies w^ere satu rated 
in jam. 

It w'as no use crying over spilled 
milk. Spratt w’ashed his face and arms 
in the clearest puddle he could find in 
the ditch. He brushed the mud ofi' his 
coat as well as he could, and then the 
tw'o boys hurried back towards the 
school. 

On their way they stopped at a cot¬ 
tage, and enlisted the services of a man, 
w’ho for the sum of two shillings con¬ 
sented to bring the hamper in a w’hoel 
barrow to the back entrance of the 
school premises, and take back the cart 
and harness and settle matters with 
the owner. 

The two lx)ys were late for tea—a 


very serious offence. They w ere set a 
long imposition and not allowed to go 
out for a week. And further mis¬ 
adventure attended their attempts 
at smuggling the hamper. For that 
same evening during preparation Spratt 
and three other boys stole out wdtn the 
intention of fetching in all the provi¬ 
sions that had not oeen spoiled. But 
they w'ere detected in the act by Miss 
Porchester, and compelled to deliver up 
the goods, w hich were at once consigned 
to the storeroom. 

In talking o^ er the matter afterw'ards 
Spratt admitted that “ the game was 
not worth the candle,” and resolved on 
the next occasion to let his hamper 
arrive in the ordinary W'ay,for a jam-pot 
at tea once a w'cek is better than an 
ocean of jam which cannot be enjoyed 
at all. 

(the end.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 


1 the wild, arid beach. And the fugitives 
felt its infiuence so deeply that they 
dare not exchange a worn. 

Suddenly, by the wan light of the 
moon from between two dark clouds, 
Clothilda saw in front of them quite a 
legion of white phantoms. 

I “Oh !” she exclaimed, with a shud- 
der • “ what is that ? ” 

“ Be calm.” said her coriipanion. “Be 
! not alarmea. Those are the Stones of 


n o 

halt and taking no rest, Janika led 
the countess rapidly away, Clothilda 
carrying her sleeping child wrapped in 
a mantle. 

It was a cold and eerib night, 
sometimes bright and starlight, some¬ 
times obscured by the thick vapour 
that came drifting in from the sea. 
Never had the surf groaned more 
mournfully on the Breton coast; never 
had there been such sinister lienee on 
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ness to cross it at such an hour and on 
such a night. 

“It must be done, however,” said 
Janika, “or we must go a long way 
round and lose a great deal of most 
j)recious time.” 

“Then go straight on,” said Clothildii, 
boldly. 

But as they advanced the tall, straight 
stones seemed to grow larger, and even 
to come to life in the fantastic rays of 
the moon. And she again murmured, 

“There is a curse about this place. 
Oh, let us get past it! ” 

“ Those who haunt it only the wicked 
need fear. The stones themselves once 
liad souls and limbs—so thej’ say—but 
now these have been taken avvay by 
the true God, and they stand motionless, 
and do hurt to no one.” 

“Yes, I know, Janika; luit all the 
same, I am afraid. I am afraid for my 
child's sake. If one of these stone 
spectres were to :all and crusli us as we 
passed.” 

“ Do not look at tliem. I’ll guide you 
b}* the hand. Shut your eyes, "fliat 
is the best way to save you from giddi¬ 
ness ; and here is the moon going to bed 
again and the mist coming round us. 
We shall soon see them again.” 

The black clouds, like huge birds of 
the night, passed across the sky, and 
the ground was hidden in a mass of fog, 
so tliick that Clothilda could not even 
see Janika, who led her hy the hand. 

They tried to make the best of tliis 
truce of darkness to thread the group, 
but the menhirs became so numerous 
that at almost every step they had to 
take a turn to the right or lett. And 
when, from the gaps in tlie clouds, a 
furtive ray shot througli the fog, they 
could see the threatening phantoms in 
front of them, behind them, to their 
right and their loft, as if they were 
gathering from all parts of the plain 
to oVistruct their way. 

Tiie countess struggled with valiant 
energy against fear. With lier teeth 
chattering, she said, 

“ I will not be afraid ! I am not 
afraid.” 

But it was not so with Janika, whose 
step became more and more hesitating. 
Forced to advance in zigzags, she 
could not make sure of lier course amid 
the darkness, and began to tliink she 
had lost her way. At last she confessed 
she had done so. 

“ Mistress,” said she, in terror, “ I do 
not know where we are. We must wait 
till the fog rises.” 

And they stopped. 

Immediately afterwards, owing, pro¬ 
bably, to the profound silence around 
them, they lieard the sound of voices. 

Thinking the}’’ were dreaming, they 
listened attentively. 

Tliorc were human voices spetaking 
amid the darkness in the Druidic camp 
—there—there—quite near them ! 

“ Let us run away I ” said the countess. 

They must be enemies ; let us get away 
from them.” 

And she was the first to run. But 
whether it was that terror troubled 
her steps, or that the menhirs against 
which she ran turned her always into 
the same circle, the voices seemed to 
get nearer, and even seemed to be pur¬ 
suing them. And Janika tried in vain 
to hold back her mistress, for she dared 


not speak to her for fear of being over- . 
heard. 

Suddenly, a few yards in front of | 
them a red flame flared up in the fog. i 

Janika had only just time to catch 
her mistress by the arm and force her 
into the shade of a huge dolmen that 
rose by her side. For some seconds 
the poor women remained without 
moving a muscle. 

Then, as no sound was heard, they 
lifted their heads up, and looked out 
from under the dolmen. 

Almost in front of the dark cave ' 
that served them for shelter, burnt and 
leapt the flame that had so frightened 
them. 


I burst immediately into a blaze. The 
Druidess began to circle round the tire, 
I holding out towards it sometimes her 
[ golden sickle, sometimes a long branch 
of holly with seven faded leaves at the 
end. And in a language unknown to 
those who were listening she began to 
chant a strange incantation, every verse 
of which ended with the same refrain. 
This refrain Cormoran could not repeat, 
but he accompanied it, so to speak, with 
strident cries and squeals, and contor¬ 
tions and somersaults, that made him 
I like some monstrous human-headed 
reptile. His gloomy mistress seemed 
in turn to address each of the elements, 
and called them to aid her in her work. 



" Blow harder I 


On the other side of the flame laj 
Cormoran blowing the fire with his 
mouth. 

“ Oh ! ” thought Clothilda with a 
shudder, “ Oh ! If my child were to 
wake and cry ! ” 

And with lier hand on the lips of the 
child, which foHunately slept soundly 
on her knees, she and Janika watched 
the strange scene in progress before 
them. 

Above tlie fire, which the dwai^f con¬ 
tinued to blow as if he were an animated 
bellows, was a large tripod supporting a 
va.se of antique form. 

In tliis vase, which was nearly red- 
hot, for the flame was fierce, there was 
heard a sound as of bubbling and 
boiling. 

“ Blow harder,” suddenly ordered the 
voice of Morgana, who, like a spectre, 
appeared in the lighted circle. 

Behind her came in silence another 
shadow, a woman also clothed in black 
and equally sinister and pale in look. 

Then only did Clothilda and Janika 
remember the rendezvous they had 
given. The other widow must l>e Ber- 
ti-ade. 

But why this meeting at this hour in 
this place 1 

“ I or the seventh time,” said Morgana 
to Cormoran, “ put l>eneath the triix)d 
.seven handfuls of dried fern ; and for the 
.seventh time let us begin together the 
invocation to Zwertha, the goddess of 
evil ! ” 

The dwarf threw on the feni, and it 


Then she seemed to call on all the 
dolmens and menhirs of Karnac and all 
the powers of the night. 

At last she stopped. 

“ Enough ! ” she said to Cormoran, 
“ Scatter the embers ! Put out the fire ! 
The spirits that obey me have ended 
their task ! ” 

The dwarf hastened to obey with a 
haste that savoured of delirium, and, 
as if by enchantment, all the light from 
the earth vanished. But the fog had 
lifted, the sky had won back its stars, 
and the moon shone overhead. 

“ It is midnight ! ” said Morgana, tri¬ 
umphantly. “ The very hour when the 
j)hiltre should cool in the pale rays of 
the stars of the night. Uncover the vase, 
Cormoran, set out the flasks of lava. 
Good. Give me my mask and iron 
gloves, and go ! We have no further 
need of your help, and your guard is 
necessary below. Go ! ” 

The dwarf bowed to his mistress and 
disappeared at a bound in the direction 
of Plouharnel. 

“ He will discover our flight,” whis¬ 
pered Clothilda, “ and return.” 

“No,” said Janika, “you forget Ko- 
marik.” 

And now Bertrade raised her voice 
and asked, 

“ Morgana, what is in that philtre ? 
What is your object 1 ” 

“Listen,” said the Druidess, solemnly: 
“ the Emperor Lodwig was once a leader 
of great valour and higli gifts. He 
seemed to be the worthy heir of Karl 




the Great; he was—until the day after 
his victory over my husband. That 
day, in the cup I myself presented to 
our conqueror, were a few drops of this 
same philtre. Of it I discovered the 
secret ^ it is Morgana’s poison.’’ 

“ It IS not, then, a poison that kills ? ” 
asked Bertrade. 

“ No,” said the Druidess, disdainfully. 
“ It does better than that. It takes 
away all vigour, all will, all intelligence, 
it renders him who takes it mad ! 
Lodwig was so for nearly a year. Wise 
men from the East came and saved 
him from complete insanity, but you 
know what he remains. You under¬ 
stand now the cause of all the sorrows 
of his life, of all the humiliations of his 
reign. Had he not sacrificed Morvan, 
he would have been Lodwig the Glorious, 
Lodwig the Happy ; by the vengeance 
of Morgana he has become Lodwig the 
Hnpeless, Lodwig the Debonair ! ” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, what he was, his beloved Karl 
is to-day. What he is to-day, his beloved 
Karl shall become ! ” 

“ Ah ! ” answered Bertrade, with en¬ 
thusiasm, “ you are right! I thank 
you. That is indeed a reprisal which will 
suit us both. It is crueller than death, 
and worthy of those we mourn.” 

“ The poison is cold enough,” said 
Morgana. “ It is time to pour it into 
these two flasks made from the lava of 
the dead volcanoes of Brittany.” 

And she put on the iron gauntlets to 
preserve her hands from contact with 
the venomous liquid. 

“ But,” asked Bertrade, “ why two 
flasks?” 

“ Because I have other enemies than 
Lodwig ! ” said Morgana, with an ex¬ 
pression of intense hatred ; “ personal 
enemies, whom I must destroy. ’ 

And as she put on her mask near the 
dolmen, when she crouched Clothilda 
heard her hiss these names: 

“ Nomenoe—Count Efliam ! ” 

It took all the sudden, vigorous grasp 
of Janika to keep her silent. 

In a few minutes the flasks were filled 
and sealed. 

Putting one in her bosom. Morgana 
gave the other to Bertrade. 

“ But how am I to use it ?” she asked. 

“ I aave thought of that,” said Mor¬ 
gana. “ Lothar will not be able to with¬ 
stand the forces that are uniting against 
him. He will probably make an appa¬ 
rent submission. Let him salute his 
brother with the title of King, and 
offer him, as a present, a crown of gold. 
That crown you must rub inside with 
my poison, and if Karl will only keep 
it on his head for an hour, he is lost! ” 

“ What ! a mere touch ?” 

“Yes, the enervating liquid will by 
the warmth of his forehead penetrate 
his flesh and make its way to the brain. 
His senses, his future, will be annihilated 
by it; it may bring him his death, a 
slow and painful death.” 

“ I go,” said Berti'ade. “ Can I ? ” 

“ Yes. It is better so. In my retreat 
I have left my prisoners alone too long.” 

Bertrade blew the bronze whistle that 
hung from her belt, and soon a dozen 
horsemen rode up. One of them held 
by the bridle the ex-Queen of Italy’s 
hackney. 

“ You will soon hear of me,” said she, 
with her foot in the stirrup. 


Tite Owa ^ 

“ Adieu, Morgana ! ” And this time she took the lead and 

“ Adieu, Bertrade !” said the Breton, hurried in the track of Bertrade. 

“ May our old Gaulish divinities guide 
you and inspire you ! Adieu ! ” 

And they rode ofi—one towards the 
coas^ the other towards the mound of 

A few minutes afterwards Clothilda 
rose and came out of the shadow of the i 

It was time. The baby awoke and / K 

uttered his first cry. 

Could Morgana hear the cry ? 

The countess no longer troubled if she mTjM ^ ^ 

did. She was now calm, intrepid, and 
resolutely impatient to resume the 
road. Janika was astonished at the 

“Do YOU not see that we must not ^ 

only find the count, but. before all things, I ^ 

prevent the triumph ot this odious jflot ? 

We must be before this woman. We 
must!” 

(To be continued.) 

THE SCIEHCE OF NAUGHTS AND CROSSES. 

Bv A Weaxgler and late Master of Harrow School. 

PART III. 

COMPENDIOUS ANALYSIS OF MOVES. 


Correct Replies. 


Incorrect Replies. 


Chances against 
Second Player 
replying correctly. 


Middle square .. One of the comer spaces (4). One of the side spaces (4). 

mdfi Rnnop / comer spaces adjoin* One of the two comer spaces 

side space ^ ^ 2 ^ opposite x (2) 

The middle 8<iuare. (1) 

The side space opposite x (1) One of the two side spaces ad¬ 
joining X (2) 


Comer space 


The middle square. 


(1) The opposite comer space. (1) p 

One of the two other comer, 
spaces. (2) | 

One of the two side spaces ad- f 
joining X (2) | 

One of the two other side 
spaces. (2) 


Seven to one 


(N.B .—The figures in brackets give the number qf moves which can be made of each kind.) 


Concluding Hints. 


The best opening is in the comer space ; 
it gives the advemary seven chances to one 
of going wrong. 

The side space and the middle square 


openings are of equal merit; it is evens in 1 
either case that the adversary will go right. 


really urin; though of course the adversary 
may at any time give you the game by his 
own stupidity. The following are a few 
such out of many. X being supposed to 
have the next move wins in every case. 


Do not always use the corner ojjening, 
though it is the best, lest the adversary 
should perceive your system. 

The second move is the hardest to get 
right. It can never make certain of victory, 
but often ensures defeat. Try to remember 
which moves are fatal and avoid them. 

It is always safe to choose the middle 
square (if unoccupied) for the second move. 

Never let the adversary" have a choice of 
moves if you can help it. By constantly 
threatening to complete a row, force him to 
lead up to a situation unfavourable to him¬ 
self. 

You should always aim for a position in 
which tw’o ways of winning the game are 
open to you. 

Indeed, if you come to think of it atten¬ 
tively you w'lll see that it is only by getting 
into a position of this sort that "you can 


XoO XoX. oo 

_o_ 2.-Z1 o X~ 

X. X o X XX' 


x|X X Xl 

o o_.X op 

oox oT 


But,-observe, if your adversary has al¬ 
ready two men in an otherwise unoccupied 
row, your first duty is to fill that row* u]). 
This "is a simple precaution ; but an am¬ 
bitious, careless player neglects it, and 
loses. 

A good player ought never to lose a game, 
but the best cannot ahvays w in. 

The fun of the game consists in playing 
rapidly and varying the opening. Flayers 
w'ho deliberate, or always o})en in the same 
way, should be sent to Coventry by the 
force of a wholesome puulic opinion. 

Lastly, a move once begun cannot be re¬ 
tracted. 
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ON DRAWINO AND SKETCHING PROM NATURE. 

By Fred Miller. 

{With original Illustrations hy various B.O.P. Artists.) 

PART III. 


U P to this time I had worked quite un- 
aidetl, and whatever I had found out 
was the result of practice, and, of course, 
of innumerable failures. But I at length 
thou<;ht that I might save myself much 
vexation and disappointment, as v.ell as 
trouble, if I bought one of the many books 
published by our leading artists’ colourmen 
on Sketching from Nature. The work I 
had fixed my eve upon was written by a 

f >ainter naine<l rf. E. (Ireen, and was ^nib- i 
ishe<l by llownev and Co. It was divided j 
into throe parts—-"tlrawing. Light and Sliade I 
and Composition, and Colour. I went care- i 
fully through the work, copied most of the 
illustrations, and having thoroughly satu¬ 
rated myself with N. E. Green s ojiinions, I i 
thought all would now be easy, and that I 
had only to sit down out of door i on a 
camp-stool with block and colours to sue- I 
ceed. There were many hints that were ' 
undoubtedly useful in Green’s book, but on | 
the whole it ^rhaps did me more direct 
harm than good. I say perhaps, for, accord¬ 
ing to some people, all experience is useful, 
and bears fmit later on, when often least 
exnected. That I may have received much 
indirect good from “ Hints on Sketching 
from Nature” is more than prolmble. My 
enthusiasm was increased ; 1 was led to 
think more about my subject, and in some 
cases j)ut on the right track of thought; and 
the fact of copving the illustrations in the 
lK)ok was helpful to one who was, like my¬ 
self, a perfect ignoramus. 

Where I received harm, and where, as I 
have since discovered, so many receive 
harm from handbooks on art (that is the 
reason why I am not attempting to write a 
handljook here), is that the reader abandons 
his own eyes for those of the writer, and 
goes to nature with the intention of seeing 
nature as figured in handbooks. At least, 
that was my case. The small chromo-litho¬ 
graphs in Green’s book on Colour struck 
me as l^eing just what I had all along been 


I vainly attempting to produce. My sketches 
were all horribly green. In the “Hints” 
Mr. Green introduced some nice warm 
colours in the foreground of his pictures, 
with charming blue distances. Although I 
could not see nature as Mr. Green saw it, I 
I determined in future to see these warm 
tints which looked so well in a sketch ; at 
all events, I made uj) my mind to introduce 
some warm colour into mv work. Here, 
then, was the harm that these handbooks 
were doing me. And my sketches for the 
next two or three years, though prettier, 
were far less true to nature than were those 
done l>efore the “handbook era.” 1 did 
not know then that the landscai)e painters 
of the last generation were what our young 
school of painters would call conventional 
and chromo-lithography—/.e., they intro¬ 
duced into their work colours tliat were not 
to l>e found in nature ; and thus their work, 
though “pretty” to the ordinary observer, 
was false and exaggerated, and quite un¬ 
true to nature ; and that in following their 
advice (for I Ixmght other handbooks on 
the subject besides those of Green’s), and 
copying their mannerisms, I was getting on 
to a wrong track, whicli the longer I fol¬ 
lowed led me further and further away from 
nature. I was really telling deliberate un¬ 
truths in my work, for I never could blind 
myself to the fact that, look as I would, I 
could not find in nature the colours I saw 
in the chromo-lithographs ; and so, in intro¬ 
ducing in my work colours that I could not 
see, I was nothing better than an artistic 
liar. And whatever good I received tech¬ 
nically from a perusal of handbooks--and I 
think there can be little doubt that I was 
made more dexterous in the use of my 
materials—I on the whole received more 
harm than good. If one could get the 
sketches of a good and faithful artist to 
copy from when one begins sketching from 
nature, one would receive much gootl, as 
one would learn how best to translate the 


effects of nature on to paper or canvas- 
how to suggest in the simplest jwssible way 
the aspects of nature ; for good sketches 
suggest, hy their veru simpludty^ the niar- 
vellous variety and delicacy of nature. I 
saw in nature nothing but its manellous 
detail, and wealth of form and colour, and 
light and shade; and, in trying to re|)ro- 
duce these in my sketches, I only got an 
unintelligible, confused mass of Mork. 

To have had the sketches of a good man 
I to study from would have shown me that it 
I is impossible to imitate nature. She can 
I only ^ represented, and, therefore, the 
; sketches that are the simplest and most 
I direct are the truest. I can better explain 
what I mean by reference to a tree. It 
is verj' evident that it is quite impossible 
to paint every leaf, or even one leaf to 
every thousand in nature; we only see 
countless leaves, l)ecau8e we know from 
experience that the leaves of a tree are 
countless. To the artist a tree in a land¬ 
scape is a blot of colour, and the two facts 
that he registers are the general colour of 
I the tree, or, as artists call it, the local 
colour, and the TK)rtion in shadow ; and 
the best plan in sketching from nature is to 
look with half-closed eyes at the scene before 
you, and by that means you only receive 
the impression of the leading features of 
the scene, and so escape the detail which 
it is impossible to reproduce. The next 
time my readers go sketching try this plan 
of looking at the tohole effect you are going 
to paint with half-closed eyes, and I Ijelieve 
you will find your work made simpler for 
you. 

And by half closing the eyes you^ see 
too the general colour of nature. Early 
sketches are always too green, because one 
does not see the half tones. Look steadily 
at a landscape for a minute or two with half- 
closed eyes, and you will probably see how 
blue the distant objects are in comparison 
with the near ones, and how warm and pur- 
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or two, yet it is eiisily seen that as the earth 
moves round, the li^ht that was at your back 
in the morning is in front of you later on. 
A sketch should therefore rarely be con¬ 
tinued longer than for two liouns at one 
time. Painters who go on regular sketch¬ 
ing tours have two or three works in hand, 
so that they can ]^int at various times in 
the day and under various conditions of 
light and shade. 

•When I began sketching I used to make 
elaborate preparations in the way of wash¬ 
ing in grounds and putting on ground 
coYoui*s to work ujx>n. I have come to the 
conclusion that in sketching you should go 
the simplest way to work, and try and get 
the effect you are aiming at right off. When 
once you destroy the white of your paj^r 
you have committed yourself irrecoverably, 
for you can never restore it to its pristine 
condition. A studv of the sketches of De 
Wint, Constable, Turner, and Cox, all of 
them great water-colour painters, has con¬ 
vinced me that their sketches were done 


right away, the right colours being put on 
the paper in their proper depth, ana there 
left. 

The best sketclies are those which are 
painted rapidly and without much labour, 
and it is doubtful whether a sketch ought 
to be worked upon more than two or three 
different times. A sketch should remain 
a sketch, and not attempt to l)e a picture. 

I am not addressing my readers as though 
they were training to become artists, for it 
by no means follows that because a boy can 
make a sketch he has sufficient inborn 
talent to become a jminter. Sketching 
from nature is a most enjoyable and fas¬ 
cinating pastime, and wdien one goes for a 
holiday it is very nice to bring Imck a few 
records of the places you have seen. Many 
a holiday is felt to be long and tedious 
because of the lack of any definite occupa¬ 
tion, and I recommend those of my reswlers 
who can draw to tr>^ their hand at sketching 
the next time they have a holiday. Even 
those boys who live in London can easily 


get out to Hampstead or Harrow at a verj- 
small cost, where they will find plenty of 
material to exercise their artistic faculty 
upon. Our work in the world may lie quite 
outside art circles, but there Is no reason 
w^hy we should not have a “pet study” 
upon w'hich we can devote some of our 
leisure time. There are many doctors who, 
in between their professional engagements, 
find time to paint. Busy men t^e their 
relaxation not in idleness, but in a change 
of work, and Ave should all lead healthier 
lives if Ave each of us ha<l some occupation 
congenial to our tastes Avhich Ave can follow 
in our snare moments. Brain-workers find 
great relief and benefit from engaging them¬ 
selves in purely manual labour in their 
leisure ; surely those Avho si>end much of 
their time in more or less mechanical pur¬ 
suits might find the same relaxation in 
taking up a study which brings into play 
their fancy and imagination and hand¬ 
cunning. 

(To he c&niinued.) 


A ll persons who are at all acquainted 
Avith the southern counties of England 
must have visited the vast and magnificent 
cathedral church Avhich is the chief pride and 
glory of the Avealthy commercial city of 
Rich borough; nor can any of those Avho 
have been conducted OA^er the building 
liaA'e failed to lie told of the damage done 
to the sacred edifice in those terrible riots 
some fifty years ago, wdien the palace of 
the bishop Avas burnt to the ground, and 
the interior of the church greatly damaged, 
though the large sums recently expended 
on restoration have obliterated all the more 
obA'ious traces of the violence of the mob. 

When I myself last passed through this 
ancient and interesting city, there might 
still be seen at the morning and eA-ening 
services, carrying a silver verge before the 
canons of the church as they entered or left 
the choir, an aged verger who had per¬ 
formed the same duty on the morning of 
the riot in Avhich the events I am going to 
relate took place. 

Richard Balias, who was old, feeble, and 
grey-lieaded when he told me the stoiy, Avas 
at that time a young and active man, not 
much o\er thirty, who, after serving for 
some years in the family of the Archdeacon 
of Richborough, had recentl^y been apfiointed 
to the post of A^erger on his marriage with 
a faA^ourite maid of the Bean’s Avife. He 
Avas a person of considerable courage and 
presence of mind, much esteemed by all the 
inhabitants of the Close, and generally 
liked by the congregation and by the visi¬ 
tors Avhom he conducted round the building. 
In his later years he Avas very chatty and 
talkative, and Avillingly entered into any 
details of scenes that he had Avitnessed in 
former times, and AA'ould recall many inte¬ 
resting reminiscences of some celebrated 
ecclesiastics Avho had held office Avithin his 
recollection at Richborough ; but though 
he Avas generally communicative on .*1118110- 

1 ‘ects, and aa^ouIcI speak readily of his family 
listory to any one Avho cared to listen to 
him, he seemetl ahvays uiiAvilling to talk of 
the great riots Avhich Avere really the most 
memorable event in his life. I do not 
knoAv Avhat jieculiar sympathy he may hai'e 
felt to exist betAveen liimself and me, but, 
though my acquaintance Avith him Avas 
founded only on the intercourse Ave had 
when I paid occasional visits to the clinrch 
in passing through the city, he AA-as induced, 
the last time I ever saw him, to speak of 
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those dreadful days to AA'hich he Avas usually 
unAvilling to refer, and that so fully that I 
seemed able clearly to depict to my mind’s 
eye the scene in Avhich he played a painful 
and terrible part. 

Though knots of hun^' and desperate 
men had lieen parading the streets from an 
early hour in a threatening manner, morn¬ 
ing prayers Avere sung as usual in the choir 
of Prior Henry de Beckenham, whose 
splendid carved oak stalls AA*ere doomed 
tliat day to perish. Scarcely any of the 
usual congregation Avere present, and as 
soon as the appointed Avorship was con¬ 
cluded, all Avho had taken |)art in it re¬ 
turned to their homes. There was not, as 
on almost all other days, any group of 
curious strangers Avaiting to be shoAvn 
round the ea.stern part of the building, 
Avhich, as you most likely know, is raised 
at a considerable height on the famous 
crypt, the most extensive in England. 
Balias, therefore, according to custom, 
closed and locked the gates of the screen 
and seated himself, AA-earing his goAvn and 
holding his silver verge, on a bench to the 
ri^ht, at the top of the stately staircase 
which leads up from the nave. I will 
endeavour to continue my narrative as 
nearly as I can in his oAvn Avords. 

“I had been seated some time, sir,” he 
said, “in the lonely and empty church, 
listening to the shouts and tumult which 
AA-ere continually increasing in the yard 
outside, Avhen suddenly the great north 
door Avas throAvn violently open, and an 
excited and angry mob rushed Avith terrible 
cries into the nave. As the foremost rioters 
came from behind the thick pillars into the 
middle of the building they caught sight of 
me sitting at the top of the steps, and in 
their ignorance, taking me, because of my 
goAvn, for one of the dignitaries, avIio AA'ere 
I at that time very unpopular, they flew 
' toAvards me, cursing, and shouting for my 
I blood. It Avould have been useless for me 
to take refuge in the choir, Avhich they 
! proved easily able to storm, and Avhich offered 
no favourable opportunity for concealment; 

' to go doAvn the stairs to meet them Avould 
! have been certain death. One last resource 
(occurred to me: flinging doAvn my verge j 
and tearing off’ iny gOAvn, I sprang over the ' 
parajKit beliind my seat, and dropped to the 
floor beneath. Tlie fall AA-as at least fifteen 
feet, but by clinging to the carving of the 
stoneAvork I got down safely, and Avas for 
the moment out of my enemies’ sight. 


Before me was an arched passage running 
under the platform from Avhich 1 had 
leaped, and along this I ran. 

“ As I reached'the centre I saAv in front of 
me, through the oi>ening at the farther end, 
some of the rioters, Avho, haA-ing turned 
straight up the church the moment they 
entered, hatl reached this point more quickly 
than my first pursuers. It Avas imi>ossible 
to go on, and equally impossible to return; 
but at my side Avas the door of the crA’pt, 
and in its" dark and gloomy recesses I might 
find some safe comer in Avhich to hide. I 
had in my pocket the key which I used 
when conducting parties to vieAV the chapels, 
and this key Avould oi>en a great part of 
the myriad doors Avhich are to be found in 
all parts of this immense structure. It 
opened that of the crypt, Avhich belongs to 
my regular round. BraAving it out I unlocked 
and opened this stronghold. The massiA*e 
oak, strengthened Avitn many bars of iron 
and studded thick with naits, Avould long 
have resisted any force that could be 
brought to bear noon it in that narroAV and 
confinetl space, if I had had time to shut it; 
but the footsteps were too close behind me, 
and draAving out the precious key, I sprang 
at once into the ciy^pt, and turned to the 
right towards a dark recess Avhich branches 
on close by from the main body of the 
vault. Had the chase been hot I should 
have been lost; but, happily for me, the 
two streams pouring in from each end of 
the passage met at the door, and, dashing 
against one another, the first to folloAv me 
fml doAvn the steep and awkAAard steps in¬ 
side ; others, pressed from liehind, felt OA’er 
them; those who claml>ered doAvn over 
their prostrate bodies had not seen Avhich 
wav I ran, and l)efore the others could rise, 
and Avhile those who came in on their feet 
Avere losing themseU'es in the intricate 
labyrinth of massy pillars, I ha<i gained a 
apot where I was hidden by the shadoAvs. 
This, hoAA'ever, could be biit a tein])orary 
shelter; the corner in Avhich I 8to«»d held 
no hiding-place of any profound secrecy, 
and Avith a feeling of despair I leaneil 
against the Avail beside me. The touch of 
AA-ood against my forehead roused me. I 
remembered that in this corner there is a 
door leading to a staircase by Avhich I could 
gain the roof, and in the upper part of the 
church I could hardly fail to light uiion 
some place of concealment from Avhieh no¬ 
thing but fire could dislod^ me. My key 
made me master of all the loAver doors. 






Hastily I felt for the lock, inserted the key 
and opened the door. The wild whoops of 
the rioters drowned the noise 'wdth which I 
closed it after me, and when I had locked 
it on the inside I was safe for some minutes 
at least. 

“I paused but for a very sliort space, and 
then liegan to go up the winding stairs. I 
should only have lost breath by too much 
haste, and slowly and anxiously I crept up 
the two hundred* steps that led to the top, 
straining my ears anxiously to catch the 
sound of my foes battering against the door 
below. I soon passed an entrance to the 
church itself ; it offered me no means of 
escape, but neither was it likely that a con¬ 
fused and furious horde of ruffians would 


calculate that it gave access to the turret I 
was ascending. The next door would have 
taken me out ujwn the sill of the great 
south window, at no great height and in 
full view of the rioters, whose cries I could 
hear as they dashed themselves against the 
iron gates of the rood-screen, tearing its 
slender bars in pieces, as wild beasts would 
rend their prey. Another door. I paused. 
The din of resounding blows hammering 
heavily on the oak that hung between me 
and death came up tlie stairs. I even 
bought I heard a creaking as if the jdanks 
were parting, but I doubted if I could 
escape by the triforium gallery, broad and 
well lighted as it is, and I went on. The 
light streaming through the chinks of the 
next door told me that it was an approach 
to the leads of the flat roof of the aisle, where 
there would not have been the slightest 
shelter, and whence I might easily have 
been hurled into the graveyard below. At 
tliis moment a sudden crash, an echoing 
yell, a sound of struggling and of trampling 
feet told me that my pursuers lia<l gained 
the stairs, and Avere already ascending 
after me. An arch without a door. No, 
how could I escape along the narrow and 
perilous passage which at a giddy height 
leads witnout oarrier or protection before 
the topmost windows of the transept and 
the nave. 

“Another minute and I was on the last 
step trying the door by which I could have 
gained* the roof of the main fabric, acres in 
extent, and bristling with towers and tur¬ 
rets. It was locked, and my key did not 
master it; mv authority wm confined to 
the interior of the building, and I had no 

S ower to obtain access to tne roofs. With 
urried steps I stumbled down again, fall¬ 
ing from wall to pillar and from pillar to 
wall as I turned round to the doon^’ay I 
had last passed. Some one was coming up. 
In spite of the din arising from the church 
without, through the crashing of the painted 
windows stormed by the shattered frag¬ 
ments of the throne and the stalls, I could 
hear the clang of a man’s iron-heeled boots 
on the stones. I had no time to go farther 
down ; I did not remember w here my key 
would admit me. One enemy had evidently 
distanced the rest, and I shrank into the 
dark arch—darker even than the turret I 
was leaving—and then ran. A few feet 
forward, round a turn of the passage, and I 
appeared in full view of the mob as 1 crossed 
the CTeat south window on the narrow bridge 
at the foot of its upper lights. The tracer!^ 
parapet enabled me to flee as quickly as my 
oreath, exhausted by the climb, would let 
me; but a hideous roar rose as I w’as seen 
far above the reach of anything that could 
be thrown at me, and, no doubt, conspicuous 
enough against the coloured glass oehind. 
I was thankful to reach the dark comer on 
the other side, where for a short distance I 
was totally concealed. I came out again 
on the window’-sills of the west side of the 
transept, and once more the roar of the 
angry mob arose from below and made me 
shiver, though I knew that it w’as not they 
that I need tear just then. I dared not go 
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at full speed. Fear followed respite, and 
respite fear, as I passed before first one 
window^ and then another, or threaded the 
dark but short passages betw een. At times 
I was in the very core of the inas.sive walls, 
at others I W'as on a narrow ledge, from 
w’hich I did not venture to look down, w’ith 
no protection but that of here and there a 
slender column. In happier days I had 
passed coolly enough along the mile of gal¬ 
leries that run round tne cathedral at 
various heights, some far greater than that 
of the one I was in. But it w’as very dif¬ 
ferent to hasten along such a way for very 
life, in the presence of an angry and mur¬ 
derous crowed, amidst those harsli and ter¬ 
rible cries. Once I heard something that 
had been flung at me strike against the 
carved angels just below. At the farther 
comer of tlie transept I stopi)ed for a mo¬ 
ment and looked back. Across the gulf I 
saw a man emerging from the arch at the 
top of the staircase % w hich I had fled. He 
was tall, dark, powerful; his head was 
bare, and in the full light of the great win¬ 
dow I could see his face plainly—savage, 
unshaved, unw'ashed, hung about with long, 
unkempt hair. His look was gaunt and 
wild, and the long green robes of the tall 
St. Ruml)old in me painted glass threw’ a 

f hastly and sickly hue over his features. 

[e shrieked and raised hi.s hands w hen he 
saw me, rushing furiously on. My glance 
had been but momentary, and I plunged 
into the dark passage turning round into 
the nave. I ran as hard as I could, or as 
hard as I dared, for still my w'ay lay along 
the narrow’ sills of the windows sixty feet 
above the pavement. I had the start, but 
my pui-suer w as swift and reckless, and the 
nave is long. I w’as not more than half w’ay 
dow’n it, hoping to find some means of 
escape by the western tow’ers, w’hen the 
sound of footsteps w amed me that niy ad¬ 
versary had already traversed the two sides 
of the transept, and now' had me full in 
view as he dashed after me past the win¬ 
dows of the nave. There w’as a sudden lull 
in the din helow’; I could still hear the 
crash of the w’oodwork in the choir, the 
shouts of the destroyers, but the cries and 
trampling ceased in the nave. One thought 
came of hope. I had only one pursuer; the 
steepness of the stairs, the hindrance that 
their windings presented to the movement 
of a crow’d, a mrstaken assault on some of 
the many doors, or mere caprice or accident, 
had withdraw n the rest from the chase or 
left them far behind. 

“ I hurried on. My foot struck some ob¬ 
stacle, and I fell. I w’as not much hurt; it 
>vas only a kind of step that I had forgotten. 
It comes betw’een tw o w’indows, where they 
say the w’ork was stopped for a time w'hen 
the clerestory w’as rebuilding, and where 
the levels and the patterns or the carvings 
change a little. And so w’hen I fell, I f^ 
safely in the naiTOW’ passage, w’here I was 
close shut in. But tlie fall meant los.s of 
time, and the footsteps were close behind 
me. I knew now’ that I could not reach the 
tower liefore I w'as overtaken. I would 
stop where I was; better let the struggle be 
in the dark passage than on the open sill, 
where both of us must be killed. 

“ I rose and turned ; the man was facing 
me across the hay, still running f^t. I w’as 
desperate. A moment I stood still; in that 
moment, flying headlong foiwvard, the man 
reached me*; he could not stop himself, he 
dashed against me and w’e both tottered 
and fell. I think as he touched me I flung 
myself forvvanl from the step on which I 
stood with some instinctive movement of 
resistance ; w*e fell outw’ards from the pas¬ 
sage towards the window sill. I^ saw' the 
glass near me and clutched despairingly at 
the iron frame-work and held it fast w’ith 
my hands ; my feet dropped over the edge 
s& I lay across the narrow gangway. A 


silence followed that seemed minutes long, 
then came a thud, a sullen roar from below', 
and I felt that I was alone. I struggled 
up, sprang into the passage, and then turn¬ 
ing back looked out from its entrance dow'n 
into the nave ; a crowd w’as gathered round 
a blood-stained form that lay huddled on 
the pavement beneath the arch. AH eyes 
w'ere on it and I w'as forgotten. I shrank 
back out of sight, and leaned cold and 
shivering against the cold stone, w'hile 
thoughts of^ thankfulness and prayers for 
mercy hurried through my brain. I felt 
like a murderer, and yet I was glad. 

“I do not know' how long I stood there 
before I roused myself to remember that I 
W’as by no means* out of reach of danger, 
and that, if I was caught now', I could ex¬ 
pect no mercy. Hardly able to w’alk along 
that giddy path, and afraid to be seen> 
I crawled shrinkingly westward till I 
reached a safe, dark comer where a door 
opens into the Desford tower. This time 
again my key served me; unlocking the 
door and locking it again behind me, 1 
found myself in a large, li^ht chamber only 
joined to the body of me church by a 
lazed w'indow matching those past w'hich 

had crept. In the nearest comer was 
another door at the head of a staircase 
going dow'n to the cloisters. I opened it 
and listened, all was still; I could hear a 
confused noise in the cathedral, but there 
was no one on the stairs and no sound came 
up them. Once more locking the door 
after me, I w’ent cautiously down ; passing 
two doors still uninjured, through which 
sounds of tumult reached me, I came to the 
last at the foot of the steps. I listened,, 
but I heard nothing that indicated that 
any entrance had been made or w as Ijeing 
attempted into the cloistere. I ventured 
to peep out, and the huge square seemed) 
perfectly empty, still and cold as the graves 
beneath the turf in the snow’-clad garth. 
Again securing myself against the chance 
of pursuit, I ran dow’n one of the alleys to 
a gate leading into the garden of the 
Deaneiy', and Avhen that was re-fastened 
I felt myself safe at last, and I w’as soon in 
the barred and shuttered servants’ hall of 
the Dean’s house, w’here an attack was 
every moment apprehended. The house¬ 
hold wondered at the state of terror to 
which I w as reduced; they thought I was 
afraid of w'hat might yet occur, and I could 
not tell them w hat I had done ; I hardly 
knewr myself. Whatever noises w'ere heard 
by the rest, to me there Avas ahvays silence^ 
only broken again and again by the sound 
of a corpse mllinf^ upon a marble floor. 
Only when the soldiers, who were sent to 
^ard the house, brought the new’s of the 
death of one of the rioters who had been 
hurled from the sill of a lofty w’indow, did 
I disclose the story of my strange adven¬ 
ture in the cathedral galleries, and I have 
seldom told it again.” 

As the old man ceased he looked up ; I 
followed his glance and observed where it 
fell, and I knew’, as he shuddered and 
turned away, that he had looked at that 
luminous image of St. Alban the Martyr, 
at whose feet a life had been saved and a 
life had been lost. 


A Helpful Thought. 

God’s presence is enough for toil and 
enough for rest. If He journey with us by 
the way. He will abide with us when night¬ 
fall comes ; and His companionship will be 
sufficient for direction on the road, and for 
solace and safety in the evening camp.— 
Eev. Dr. Maclaren. 
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AMONG THE GEYSERS. 

By the Author of “Volcanoes anb Volcanic Eruptions,” etc. 

PART II. 


T he crater is an oblong opening six feet 
by two on the inside, and eight feet by 
four on the outside, placed on a mound of 
geyserite mea.suring at the haso by 

145ft., and at the top r)4ft. hv 20ft., anti ris¬ 
ing 12ft. above the surrounding level; the 
mound composed of layers of deposit in ter¬ 
races full ot shallow liasins. The rock at a 
distance is the colour of a.shes of roses, but 
near at hand is a metallic grey, with pink 
and yellow margins of great delicacy. Be¬ 
ing constantly wet, the colours are brilliant 
Iteyond description. Sloping gently from 
the rim of the crater, the rocks have their 
•little pools with margins of silica the colour 
of silver, the cavities l»eing of irregular 
shaj>e, constantly full of hot water, and 
recipitating delicate coral-like beads of 
right saffron. These cavities are also 
fringed with rock around the edges in 
meshes as delicate as the finest lace; and 
diminutive yellow columns rise from their 


ing lasts three or four minutes, each cough 
being more violent than the last. Then 
comes a raj»id succession of jets escaping 
with a roar, ami .soon reaching the maxi¬ 
mum height; clouds of steam coming up 
with the water, and rising alxjve it. Then 
the water drop and the steam drops, and 
gradually dies away, leaving the crater 
empty ; "the water eruption Tasting about 
four minutes. The [>erfnrniance takes place 
at internals of eighty minutes at the out¬ 
side, and the column varies in height from 
lOfift. to 135ft. The temj>erafure of the 
water in the crater a few minutes before an 
eniption is 200'’ F., and that of the pools 
just after 170'’ F., Ih© boiling-point at the 
elevation l>eing 199° F. 

When General Sheridan pa-ssed through 
the Yellowstone in 1882 liis men w’ashed 
their clothes in Old Faithful, the warm 
water coming in handy. Stmnge to say, 
all the linen and cotton shirts were un- 


I begins to work the clothes are tossed and 
worried about, an<l when the eruption takes 
place away they are shot aloft, all clean 
and rinsed, and you catch them as they fall! 
One man threw" in his sliirt, exacting it 
would behave as other shirts dim Alas ' 
it was drawTi down the gullet into the 
interior of the earth, and disnpjieareil. 
Great was his grief and annoyance. But 
an hour or so aftei^vards, during an erun* 
tion, the missing shirt was shot on higli, 
and fell at the feet of its sorrowing owner ! 

Another famous geyser of these jmrts is 
the Beehive, of which w’e also give an 
illustration. Old Faithful stands alone, 
surrounded by a number of old geyser- 
cones, but iust across the river is a very 
symmetrical affair like a straw beehive—as 
j quiet, unpretending, innocent-looking a 
mound os you can see in these jiarts. 

' “Not one "of onr company,” says Mr. 

1 Langford, “ supposed it was a geyser, and 
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depths, capped with small tablets of rock, 
resembling flowers growing in the water. 

MTien Old Faithful begins his perform- 
anoe, he clears his throat with a dozen 
©parts or splashes. This preliminary cough- 


injured, but W’oollen shirts were tom to 
shreds. A geyser is the laziest washing- 
machine known. All you have to do is to 
throw in your clothes when the pool is still, 
and leave them there. When the geyser 


among so many wonders it had almost 
escaped notice. While we were at break¬ 
fast on the morning of our de{)arture, a 
column of w*ater, entirely filling the crater, 
shot from it, which by accurate triangular 
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measurement we found to be 219 feet in 
hei'^ht. The stream did not deflect more 
than four or five decrees from a vertical 
line, and the eruption lasted eighteen 


of diamonds, and around every shadow 
which the denser clouds of vapour, inter- 
ninting the sun’s rays, cast ui>on the 
column, could l)e seen a luminous circle, 


eruption. There are two cones, and the- 
space l)etween them is covered with beade<l 
sili^, with two small vents, which spout 
during the action of the cones. The Grotto 



Old Faithful. 


The Beehive Qeyser, Yellowstone Park. 


minutes. We named it the Beehive.” It 
is the most peculiar in action of the Yellow¬ 
stone group, for it gives but little warning, 
shoots up straight as if squirted from a fire- 
engine, and evai)orates in steam, so that no 
water falls around. 

Four hundred feet from the Beehive, and 
on a higher level, is the Giantess, of which 
we gave an illustration in our .series of 
“ Heroes of the Backwoods ” (in Vol. vil. 
B. O. P.). It has no raised crater, but rises 
from a large oval i)ool .34 feet by 24 feet, and 
only displays its j)ower once a fortnight. 
Lumps of silicate of cauliflower shai)e coat 
the walls of the crater to a great depth in 
the limpid, sapphire-blue water. The 
column it sends up is 250 feet high, in a 
series of quick pulsations, assuming the 
form of s^arate fountains one above the 
other. “ The eruption,” says Mr. Lang¬ 
ford, who was the first to see it, “ continued 
for twenty minutes, and was the most mag¬ 
nificent sight we ever witnes.sed. We were 
standing on the side of the geyser nearest 
the sun, the gleanis of which filled the 
sparkling columns of water and spray with 
myriads of rainlwws, whose arches were 
constantly changing—dipping and fluttering 
hither and thither, an<l disappearing, only 
to l)e succeeded by others again and again 
amid the a([ueous column, while the minute 
globules into which the spent jets w'ere dif¬ 
fused when falling sparkled like a showier 


radiant wdth all the colours of the prism, | 
and resembling the halo of glory repre- ; 
sented in paintings as encircling the head j 
of Divinity. All that >ve had previously 
witnessed seemed tame in comparison wdtii j 
the })erfect grandeur and beauty of this | 
display. Tliis geyser we named the 
Giantess.” i 

Then there are other great geysers, such 
as the Lion, the Lioness, and Two Cubs ; 
the Sawmill, the Tardy, the Spasmodic, 
ami the Bulger. The Turban and the 
Grand are on the same platform, tlie Grand 
Ixjing by far the largest, and giving t>vo j 
IHjrformances every twenty-six hours. Then 
there are the Castle, the Oldong, the Splen¬ 
did, and the Giant, ejecting a column of 
water seven feet through and two hundred 
feet high. We will give two views of the 
Giant, one when he is quiet, one when 
he is angry. When he is quiet a nuinlKjr 
of rents in the neijrhbourhood blow' off vio¬ 
lently, but when lie lK?gins to rage these 
minor spouts all stop, and the whole force 
is concentrated within the ten-feet broken 
cone. 

Two hundred yards north-west of the 
Giant is “ the gem of the geysers ”—the 
Grotto. This receivetl its name from the 
shape of the main crater, which is hollowed 
into fantastic arches, lieneath which are 
grotto-like cavities that act as lateral ori¬ 
fices for the escape of water during an 


is, in fact, an ornamental fountain, which' 
throws nearly all its water into spray, jier- 
forming four times daily, the main columns- 
reaching a height of fifty or sixty feet. The 
interior of the arches and cavities of the 
pedestal being lined with a brilliantly white 
i>ead-like formation, which glows with the 
rich opalescent tints that are seen in 
mother-of-pearl. 

But enough as to the geysers of the 
Yellow'stone. Suffice it to say that within 
the area of the National Park no fewer 
than ten thousand geysers, hot lakes, and 
hot springs are said to exist. The chief 
hot springs are the so-called Mammoth 
Springs in the north of the Park, on the 
Gardiner river. They are in two main, 
terraces. “ Steyiping uyxin the first of a. 
series of broad ledges,” says Mr. Winser, 
“ the way is threade<i through a maze of 
rills of hot water over the low’ scalloy)ed 
rims of limpid steaming yiools, where it 
seems sacrilege to treml. The novelty and" 
magnificence of the scene are Ijewildering. 
Not distance, but proximitv, lends enchant¬ 
ment to the view. The brilliancy and variety 
of the colouring-matter aUuit the pools, as 
well as the delicacy and lieauty of the for¬ 
mations, are indescriliably wonderful. Ter¬ 
race after terrace is thus surmounted, some 
of these eight or ten feet high an<l several 
yards in width. On each of these level:^ 
the w'ater collects in a long tier of nearl} , 
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semicKCTilar basins of different dianioters margin of each basin are exmiisite in form colours predominating, but these dee{>ening 
lying close together. Over the rims of the and colour. The rims are fretted with a near the edges into brilliant slmdes of red, 

basins on the topmost level the water gently «lelicate frost work, and the outside of each brown, green, and yellow. The water is a 

pours until it finds its way into the reser- bowl is beautifully adorned with a honey- turquoise blue, and so perfectly trimslucent 

voirs next Ijelow, repeating this process till comb pattern, while the spaces between the that the most microscopic fretting deep 

the bottom of the hill is reached, when the curves are often filled with glistening sta- down ujxm the sides and bottoms of the 

flow is colle'jted and carried off by several lactites. The coating of the sides of the ih>o1s is plainly visible.” 

channels to the Gardiner river. The de- ^ basins and pools takes on every delicate be continued \ 

posits which result from evaporation at the , and vivid tint, rich cream and salmon 


HOW TO BECOME A STTEGEOH IN THE EOYAL HAVY. 


H e is a wise young man who looks Ijeforo 
he leaps ; and yet I have known many 
newly-iledgcd medicos, tired of their long 
curriculum, and weary of the worry of hard 
work an<l flie passing of exams., go straight 
up to London and get right away into the 
service without ever thinking what was 
before them, or whether they would like 
l)l»e life or not. Such a plan is like marry¬ 
ing in haste and repenting at leisure. 

Xow, f<»nd as 1 am of the sea and a roving 
life, and all that sort of thing, I must tell 
my readers that many young doctors who , 
enter the lioyal Navy, might have done i 
far lictter had they stayed at home. 

The men whom I should advise not to 
go to the service are ( 1 ) those who have 
cut an extra good figure at the University, 
not so much from dint of hard “grin«ling” 
as from sheer love of a very noble profes¬ 
sion. These men can do lietter on shore ; 
< 2 ) men wlio have the means, or whose 
friends are able and willing to assist tliem 
to the purchase of a share of a good prac¬ 
tice in a town; (3) men who loc^ forward 
to getting married and settling down some 
day ; and (41 men who are not fond of a 
wandering life, or whose constitutions do I 
not seem strong enough to jxjrmit them to 
stand damp, cold, and heat, and the vicis¬ 
situdes of every climate under the sun. 

But your free-and-easy happy-go-lucky 
young fellows, with a deal of good blood 
in their veins, with the manners and feel¬ 
ings of gentlemen, and who possess an in¬ 
nate sense of honour and the nobility of 
duty, these may at all events consider whe- I 
ther the Koval Navy is likely to suit their ' 
views of comfort and happiness. i 

I may as well tell them at once that they | 
had better give up all hopes of a great ! 
career, or of getting rich in any way, before ] 
they make up their minds to don the blue 
and gold. I can assure them that there is 
hardly the ghost of a chance of their ever 
making a j)enny more than they shall lie 
able to live ujxm handsomely. Kri/c-moncy 
nowa<lay 8 is limited to the capture of a few 
wretched dhows ; there are no pirates, and 
no galleons laden with Spanish doubloons ; 
and no Indian princess ever yet was known 
to fall in love with a Navy surgeon. In 
fact, it is all the other way; I nave l)een 
part of a retinue where my chief was re¬ 
ceived with Highland honours, so to speak, 
and in w4iich I had no more share than if I 
had l^een his bootmaker, and carried a 
bradawl instead of a sword. So, no ro¬ 
mance, please, for in the service you must 
take life as it conies, and live for the day. 
Tliis is a very good practice too, if you can 
do it. 

As to making a show’ in your profession, 
that is all but impossible, because you do 
not have patients enough to enable you to 
keep up with your age. In this respect 
your ambition will have to lie boundeo by 
a ]>ossible (but improbable) Gilliert Blano 
Medal, an occasional letter to the “ Lancet,” 
a manual of the botany or fauna of the 
Fiji Islands, and a prettily-written and 
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clearly-kept log, for which you may get 
]>atted on the Ijack by the D. G. (Director- 
General), although very likely all vour 
temi>eratures and sailings have Seen fuilged 
from the records of a navigating messmate. 

As to the iKisition you hold on Ixianl, 
that is very good, and if you youi*self are a 
true man and a gentleman—a t/chtlr 
}nan —you are bound to lie resiK'cted, and 
to make friends Ixith aHoat and ashore. 

The duties in time of peace are seldom 
hard or onerous, but 1 need hardly say that, 
although tlio.se under your care may l>e but 
few', and their ailmeut.s but simple, you are 
iMuind to give them every attention and 
thought which your skill can suggest. 

When off duty the life of a Navy-surgeon 
is as pleasant—nay, even delightful—as 
anyone could desire. You soon settledow'n 
to ship’s w^ays and ship’s routine ; indeed, 
without a.sking too many questions, or 
seeming to wish to be too much of the 
sailor, a young surgeon should keep Ids 
weather eye lifting from the very day he 
joins ; then, if he knows his duty and does 
it, he will never be taken aback. 

The living on board a ship of ordinarv' 
size is very good indeed. The mess is very 
w ell found, and far cheaper than that of the 
Army. 

One ilrawliack to pleasure in the service 
is the curse of long commissions. You get 
kept out on one station till you become 
heartily sick of it. 

A rnetlical student who intends going into 
the service oudit to study French ami 
German, not only so as to be able to read 
and wuite in these tongues, but to converse 
in them wdth some degree of fliientness. If 
he has an aptitude for learning language.s, 
let him throw in Sjianish as w ell; it is a 
very simple and captivating language. But 
a good linguist possesses many advantages 
when abroad, and can make friends in every 
I land. 

j Athletic exercises should also be one of 
I his private studies and hobbies ; cricket, 
lawm-tcnnis, etc., are games that should 
I not lie neglected. He ought also to be able 
I to play some good indoor game, and to dance 
and fence w ell. He should possess an ex¬ 
cellent know’ledge of the history of the 
British Empire in all its divisions, and le 
a good conversationalist. If, in addition to 
these aciiuiremcnts, he is able to sing a 
good song and play on some instrument, 
and is at lieart good-natured, the young 
surgeon is sure to get on. He must, more¬ 
over, lie able to stand the fire of chaff, and 
lie able to give a quid for a quo (a Roland 
for an Oliver) when occasion demands it. 

As to pay, the following is the scale ; 

£ 8. d. 

Surgeon, on entry. . 011 6 a day. 

Surgeon, after 4 years 
full-])ay service . . 0 13 6 ,, 

Surgeon, after 8 years 
full-pay service . . 0 15 0 ,, 

Staff-surgeon, On pro¬ 
motion to . . 110 ,, 


£ s. d. 

Staff - surgeon, after 4 
, veal's full-pay as such 14 0 a day. 
Fleet-surgeon. On pro¬ 
motion to . . .17 0 ,, 

Fleet - surgeon, after 4 
yearn full-pay as such 1 10 0 ,, 

Fleet- surgeon, after 8 
years full-pay as such 1 13 0 

You would probably retire at the age of 
fifty with a guinea a day, and i>erbap.« with 
a t’air constitution. 1 myself took rnv re¬ 
tirement after ten years’ service, on half- 

i >ay. Messmates of mine are serving as 
'leet-surgeons, but I do not envy them, 
and that is a fair confession. 

Well, there are other pickings in the 
.service in the siiape of allowances and 
prize-money, but the.se are like angels’ 
visits—few' and far between. 

Noav about getting into the service. You 
have missed for your degree, Ave will >ay, 
with flying colours, but you want also to 
join your flag Avith as much Mat as pos 
sible; do not get rusty therefore. In 
fact, if vou have the time to spare. I 
sliould aJA'ise you to do as follows: First 
take a good long health-giving holiilay, 
then go up to London, having first as¬ 
certained Avhen examinations take place, 
and put youi'self under the guidance of a 
“coach.” There is nothing derogatory in 
doing so ; .some of our very best men do it, 
and they have no occfision for regret after- 
Avards, W on the success of your lirst ex¬ 
amination Avill depend, to a large extent, 
your Avhole future career in the service. 

The folloAA'ing is an extract from the regu¬ 
lations regarding the entry of candi<lates 
for commissions as surgeons in the Royal 
Navy: 

1. Every Candidate for admission into the Me<1ioal 
Department of the Royal Navy must l>e not umler 
21 nor over 28 years of a^e on the day on whicli he 
presents himself for examination. He must produce 
an extract from the Register of the date of his 
birth ; or, in default, a declaration made before a 
Alagistrate, from one of his parents or other near 
relative, stating the date of birth. He must also 
produce a certificate of moral cliaracter, signed by a 
Clei-gynian or a Magistnite, to whom he has l»een 
for some years personally know-n, or by the President 
or .Senior Professor of the College at which he was 
educated. 

2. He must be registered under the Medical .\ct 
in force at the time of his appointment, as possess¬ 
ing two diplomas or licences recognised by the 
General Council, one to practise Medicine aud the 
otlier Surgery in Great Britain and Ireland. 

3 He must sign a declaration that he is a British 
subject, the son of parents of unmixetl European • 
idood, that he labours under no mental or constitu¬ 
tional disease or weakness, or any other Imperfec¬ 
tion or disability which may interfere wuth the most 
' efficient discharge of the duties of a Medical Officer 
in any climate ; and that he does not hold, and has 
never heUb any commission or appointment in the 
public services. 

He must also declare his readiness to engage for 
general service at home or abroad as required. 

I He must be free from onpinic or other disease, 
j and his physical fitness will be determined by a 
, Board of Medical Officers, wjio are to certify that 
his vision comes up to the required standard, which 
I will be ascertained by the use of Snellen s Test Types. 
The (.’ertifleates of registration, character, anti age 
must accompany this .Schedule, which is to be lllle<l 
up and returned as soon as possible, addi'eascd to the 
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Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall, London, S.W., 
with the words Director-General, Medical Depart¬ 
ment, In the corner of the envelope. 

4. Candidates Mill be examined in the following 
subjects 

Marks. 


a. Anatomy and Physiology. l,o6b 

b. Smwry.1,000 

c. Medicine, including Therapeutics, 

the Diseases of women and chil¬ 
dren .1,000 

d. Chemistry and Pharmacy, and a 

practical knowledge of Drugs .. 1,000 


The examination in Medicine and Surgery 
will be in part practical, and will include operations 
on the dead body, the application of Surgical Appa¬ 
ratus, and the examination of Medical and Surreal 
patients at the bedside. 

The examination in Chemistry will be limited to 
elements of the science, and to its application to 
Medicine, Pharmacy, and Practical Hygiene. 

yo candidate shall be considered eligible who 
shall net have obtained at least one-third of the 
marks obtainable in each of the above compuleory 
subjects. 

5. Candidates may l>e examined in the following 
voluntary subjects, for which the maximum number 
of marks obtainable will be 

Marks. 


French and German (150 each).300 

Natural Sciences.800 


A number less than one-third of the marks obtain¬ 
able in each of these voluntary gubjects will not be 
allowed to count in favour of the Candidate who has 
<iualihed in the oimpnlsory subjects. 

The knowledge of modern languages being consi¬ 
dered of great importance, all intending competitors 
are urged to qualify in French and German. 

The natural sciences will Include Comparative 
Anatomy, Zoology, Natural Philosophy, Physical 
Geography, and Botany, with special reference to 
3fateria Medica. 

0. The appointments announced for competition 
will be hll^ up from the list of qualided Candidates 
arranged in the order of merit, as finally determined 


by the total number of marks each has obtained in 
both compulsory and voluntary sulqects. 

7. Successful Candidates, immediately after pass¬ 
ing the examination, will receive commissions as 
Surgeons in the Rrtyal Navy, and will undergo a 
course of practical instruction in Naval Hy^ene 
at Haslar Hospital. 

I may as well make a remark or two on 
these rales:— 

As regards No. 1, then, although the sur¬ 
geon may enter up to twenty-eight years of 
age, the sooner atter twentv-one he gets his 
commission the better. The certificate of 
moral character is be.st from your parish 
clergyman, priest, or minister. 

No. 2. If you have the degree of M.B. or 
M.D. it scores in your favour. 

No. 3. On application you will receive 
forms to fill up. lie eyesight: if this is 
not good you should on no account attempt 
to enter the service. Get Snellen’s Test 
Type, and try for yourself, that is, if you 
have any doubts. 

No. 4. You cannot be too well up in the 
branches you will be exiiinined on. If, 
therefore, you have neglected your dissec¬ 
tions or operations 011 the dead body while 
at the university or hospitals, be advised by 
me, and do them all over again, so that you 
can have confidence. Study well also the ap- 
jdication of all the newest forms of surgical 
apparatus. Be deft and handy at the work, 
and look as if you liked it, "and would as 
soon give your examiners a lesson as not. 

No. 5. Be well up in the non-compulsory 
subjects. 

No. 6. By this rale you will oliserve that 


the examinations are in a manner competi¬ 
tive, while No. 7 informs you that you will 
receive a coui-se of instruction in Naval 
Hygiene after you receive a commission. 
This course may be good enough in its way, 
but the best of going to Haslar is that you 
get initiated into the customs of the service, 
and, therefore, on joining a ship for the first 
time you are not so green a grinin as other¬ 
wise you would l>e. You are already, in a 
mea.sure, un to the ropes. 

As regards uniform, this is rather e.xpcn- 
sive, and my advice to you is to get notning 
at first but what you actually need for sea¬ 
going purposes. Order from the best out¬ 
fitters, and I think these will be found at 
such places as Portsmouth, Plvmouth, etc., 
thou^ I do not mean to say there may not 
be good ones in London. Pay, if p<^ssible, 
ready money. If you enter the service in 
debt it w ill be a millstone round your neck 
for years to come. 

As to your future career in the .service, 
there is a good deal of chance and luck 
about it. You may be sent to dreary out- 
of-the-way stations to vegetate for years, 
your enly society on shore savages, w hile, 
as the time goes on, you may get tired of 
even your messmat^ on board. But 
you may, on the other hand, get goocl ap¬ 
pointments, be on special semee, have a 
hospital or dockyard, or get appointe<l to 
the Marines. 

In conclusion, it will do no harm to know 
that if I were tw'enty-three again, I w ould 
join the service like a shot, as the saying is. 


“DOFT LET US FIGHT WITHOUT A FLAG, 


W HILE every boy of England loves her 
splendid history of brave men and 
women, ne certainly is too unselfish to be 
jealous of the gallant deeds and heroic cha¬ 
racters of other nations, and especially of 
those w’ho are of the same blood and 
lineage. 

The little bitter animosity that existed 
for manv years between England — the 
graMd old mother—and the United States 
—the fair daughter—on account of the War 
of Independence, Tias long since been for¬ 
gotten ; and, from a most careful and long- 
tried journey through every part of Eng¬ 
land, I am convinced that tliere are no two 
nations to-day that are, and which ought to 
be, more closely conuecteil, and fraternally 
connected, than England and America. 
Every year makes this relationship stronger 
—in finance, industry, commerce, personal 
intercommunication, and, above all, honest 
goodwill. 

Believing that the many thousand readers 
of the Boy's Own wdll be as interested in 
a character of the American Army of 1775 
as they would of an English hero in the 
Soudan, I will write the history of as brave 
a man as ever faced a foe, and one w^ho was 
as splendidly remenibered as any American 
hero during the centennial celebration of 
revolutionary events. It is that of Ser¬ 
geant John Jasper. 

This name was always mentioned in 
American history among the brave soldiers 
of that stublxirn \var; but the grand record 
of this uneducated youth w^as not fully 
known until it was revealed at the cen¬ 
tennial celebration of Fort Moultrie by 
■General Kersliaw, of Confederate fame. 

John Jasper w’as born on the Black 
Mingo, or Black river, in South Carolina, 
and was among the first who enlisted in 
the celebrated Francis Marion’s company 
when le.ss than twenty years of age, and at 
once he displayed that daring courage that 
placed him in the front rank of that little 
army of American braves. 


Sir Henry Clinton and Major-General 
Cornwallis, with three thousand British 
troops, composed the land forces for the 
attack on the city of Charle,ston, South 
Carolina. Five English men-of-war Avere 
anchored wdthin the beautiful bay. Sulli¬ 
van’s Island, in the harbour, was the ren¬ 
dezvous of the C()lonial troops. Among 
these was the 2nd Regiment of South Caro¬ 
lina Infantry, commanded ly Colonel Wil¬ 
liam Moultrie. Against the further ap¬ 
proach of the enemy tlie.se men erected a 
rude fort en the island, and named it Fort 
Sullivan. It was constructed of Palmetto 
wood and sand, which Avould not to-day 
resist a single shot from one of England’s 
ironclads. On the south-east bastion of this 
rude but dearly-loved fort was planted the 
flag W'hich has, from that day to this, been 
the pride of South Carolinians. It was a 
blue field Avith a white crescent, on which 
was emblazoned that .strong American word 
—Liberty ! 

When the fort was nearly completed, and 
the full force of the English army was 
knoAvn, a strong pressure Avas made upon 
Colonel Moultrie and his men to eA'acuate 
their position, they lieing assured that the 
whole command would l>e annihilated. But 
no words of entreaty or threats could induce 
officers or men to leave the rude garrison 
they had so zealously and faithfully erected. 
Sergeant Jasper Avas one of the garrison, 
ana when he saAV the bright Palmetto flag 
placed thereon he said he “ AA’ould defend 
it Avith his life. ” Hoav faithfully he fulled 
his pledge ! 

On the 28th of June, 1776, the British 
troops and men-of-war opened their bat¬ 
teries on the little fort, and for a moment 
defeat seemed certain. The quaint old 
General Horry, in one of his jirivate letters, 
wrote : “ Such a sudden burst of flame and 
thunder could not but make us feel very 
queer at first, especially as Ave Avere young 
hands, and had never been enga^d in such 
an awful scene before. But a leAv rounds 
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brought us all right again, and then, Avith 
heads boimd up, and stripped to the butt*, 
we plied our bulldogs likeneroes.” 

All day long this engagement continued, 
and never for one moment did those i)Oor 
Colonial troojjs think of retreat or surrender. 
It Avas Avhen the tire Avas the hottest that 
an incident occurred Avhich infused fresh 
energy and courage into the heart.s of those 
American soldiers, and at the same time 
gaA^e Sergeant Jasper a name that Avill live 
as long as American historv^ is reml. 

The flag-staff Avas struck by a Imll from 
the enemy, and, after tottering for a mo¬ 
ment, fell forward, and their dear crescent 
flag seemed lost. A feeling of despair 
naturally came over every soldier in the 
fort, and many believed that it Avas an evil 
omen. This feeling, hoAvev'er, Avas soon dis¬ 
pelled. Sergeant Jasper cried out to Colonel 
Moultrie, “ Uon’t let us fight without 
A FLAG, Colonel ; ” and with consummate 
bravery he leaped upon the parapet, and 
thence doAvn to the beach amid a perfect 
storm of shot, and recovered the flag. At¬ 
taching it to a sponge-staff, he remounted 
the Avail, and deliberately fixed it on the 
south-east bastion. 

Not long after. Sergeant McDonald fell 
mortally Avounded. he was being borne 
from the platform, he exclaimed, “ I die, 
my brave fellows, but do not let the cause 
of liberty die with me.” Sergeant Jasper 
exclaimed, Let us aA enge this brave man’s 
death.” Night closed this gallant defence, 
and, although the cannonading Avas con¬ 
tinuous, ana of great severity, the Ameri- 
cans sustained the loss of but eleven men 
killed and twenty-five wounded. 

Tavo days after the battle GoA^ernor Rout- 
ledge, General Lee, and a large company of 
patriotic friends from Charleston visited the 
fort and cf)mplimented the heroes of the 
hour. On this occasion the young AA’ife of 
Major Elliott presented to the regiment a 
pair of colours, one of blue, the otlier of r^ 
silk, beautifully embroidered by the ladies 











of Charleston. As she handed them to the 
Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel, she said, 
“Your gallant l>ehaviour in defence of 
liberty arid your country entitles you to the 
highest honour. Accent these "two stan¬ 
dards a.s a reward justly due to your regi¬ 
ment, and I have not the least doiibt, under 
Heaven’s protection, you will stand by 
them as long as they can wave in the air of 
liberty.” 

Colonel Moultrie replied, saying that the 
2nd Regiment would always carry them 
into action, and that they never would be 
tarnished by any act of theirs.” 

Now, my dear l)oys, see how nobly that 
promise was kept ! Some time after, at the 
siege of Savannah, one of those Hags wa.s 
fixed on the Rritish lines by Lieutenant 
Bush, who was immediately shot down. 
Lieutenant Hume attempted to set up the 
other, and was also killed. Lieutenant 
Gray, in supporting them, was mortally 
wounded. It remained for Sergeant Jasper 
to accomplish this heroic work, out in doing 
so he received his death wound. He brought 
the standard off, however, yet the pair were 
finally taken by the British troops at the 
fall of Charleston. Sergeant Jasper sacri¬ 
ficed his life for his flag and country. His 
last words were, “Tell Mrs. Elliott I lost 
my life supporting the colours she presented 
to the regiment.” 

^ Thus died one of the bravest men in mar¬ 
tial story. He is spoken of as a mo<lest, 
quiet, and obedient soldier, and what better 
^aracter is wanted in public or private life, 
in business circles, or in the quiet home? 
On the occasion of Governor Routledge’s 
visit to the fort in Charleston Harbour, lie 
presented Sergeant Jasper his own sword, 
as a mark of his distinguished respect. He 
also offered the young soldier a commission, 
but with many thanks he declined them 
both, saying that “ his lack of education 
unfitted him for any higher jiosition than 
in the rank and file.” 

Having read this brief record of tliis 
brave man, think of how the conduct of 
this young soldier was appreciated one 
hundred years after his deatn. T^^wns and 
counties in South Carolina and Georgia liiul 
been named for him. The lieautiful city of 
Savannah is the sea/t of Jasjier County ; 
and yet this was not sufficient for his 
memory. The story of his honour and 
bravery must lie told with fresh inspiration 
and renewed interest. Therefoie, at the 
Centennial celebration of Fort Sullivan 
(now Fort Moultrie), on June 28th, 1876, 
there was a presentation of colours on that 
historic battle-ground, which called to 
mind a similar presentation one hundred 
ears liefore. On the last occasion Miss 
uliet G. Elliott, granddaughter of Mi-s. 
Barnard Elliott, presented to the Palmetto 
Guard of Charleston a flag, which is an 
exact copy of the one presented to the 
2nd Regiment, and to save which Ser¬ 
geant Jasper lost his life. On one side of 
the flag was blue silk, with a white cres¬ 
cent, and the revei>»e was of crimson silk, 
with the inscription: 

Moultrie. 

Mrs. Barnard Elliott. 


JASPER. 

“ Tell Mrs. Elliott I lost my life supporting 
the coloui-s she presented 
TO OUR REGIMENT.” 

July 30, 1776. 

Miss Julia G. Elliott, 
1876. 

At the Centennial celebration of the 
Siege of Savannah, October 9, 1879, ia 
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which engagement Sergeant Jasper lost his 
life, the brave j'oung hero was again re¬ 
membered. In this beautiful city of the 
South the corner-stone of a colossal monu¬ 
ment to his memory was laid, with most 
imposing ceremonie.s. The sohliery of 
Georgia and South C’arolina, the two States 
that claimed him as their own, were present 
in large numljei-s, and Governor Gomon, of 
Georgia, delivered the oration. 

Yes, that silken flag, so highly prized by 
the soldiery of South (^’arolina, and that 
tall shaft of granite and bronze, w-ill for all 
years to come tell in no mistaken language 
the love and gratitude which ev’ery brave 
nation have for their brave and noble cha¬ 
racters, and the gallant deeds of her private 
soldiers. I wonder whatever liecame of 
those original flags that the English troops 
captured at the siege of Charleston ? 

Ben. T. Hutchins. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Beautiful Latin Hymn. 

The Latin hymn to w'hich we refer begins 
w ith the words, “ Altitudo, quid hie jaces.” 
Its author is unknow n. It is exquisite in 
foiw and diction, and remarkable for its 
ski 1^1 and bold presentation of the anti¬ 
thesis between tlie lofty nature of the 
Divine Babe and His humble circum¬ 
stances. Here are the two first verses : 

Thou art low ly here. Thou Highest, 

Mid the stable’s taint and shame, 

Where in mirk and cold Thou liest 
Who didst touch the .stars to flame. 

O w hat w'ondere Thou art doing, 

Jesus, for the sons of men, 

Eden’s lost in love pursuing. 

Till Thou w’oo them home again ! 

Thou art weak w ho all upholdest; 

Thou art bound who settest free ; 

Thou art small who all infoldest; 

Thou art bom. Eternity. 

O what wonders Thou art doing, 

Jesus, for the sons of men, 

Eden’s lost in love pursuing. 

Till Thou woo them home again 

• ♦ 

OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(tenth series.) 


V.—niuminating Competition. 

Junior Division (all ages up to ll). 

H ere, again, the piize has to l>e divided 
between two conqietitors. 

Prizes—5s. 6d. each. 

Albert Victor Osborne, Brook Villas, Albert Road. 
Tunbridge, Kent. 

Florence Mary Broome, Brougham Street, Wel¬ 
lington, New Zealand. 

certificates. 

W. Tim.ms, Newport Road, Chepstow, Monmouth. 
Harry Albert Fairmak, 5, Atholl Place, Edin¬ 
burgh. 




Algernon Howard Rislet.— Canary: seed, one 
part of summer rape to two of canary, bit uf ripe 
apple or carrot, «reen food. Linnet: seed, cainwy, 
rape, flux, and hc-inp. Goldfinch ami Bullfluch; 
seed, canary, rape, ttax, heiup, maw. and groun 
oats. Nut much hemp for any bird. The Cliai 
finch : feed lis tiie liullfinch. The Hedge Sparrow 
seed as above, and German paste, with inseets atnv 
worms. Skylark : crushed lieinp and bread-rrumb. 
German-paste, scraped raw meat, mealworms. 
Thrush : a paste of ground oats and milk, or sop of 
bread and milk, scr.uped raw meat, snails, giving 
a stone to break tltenn on. Blackbird: similar 
feeding, with also garden-worms and caterpillars. 
The food of Iwith must be nourishing. All bii^s 
want clean water daily, and plenty of gravel. JMrd 
T)oys, please copy this answer, and save us the 
trouble of repetition. 

Jno. Curlew.— Warts may he dispelled by rubbing 
now and then with caustic potash, or nitrate of 
silver, or the white juice of the common weed, 
Chelidonium via jus. 

W. D. McKenzie.—N o ; depilatories are dangerous. 

Skins.—S kin the mouse, and put it dose to an ant's 
nest. You will soon have a clean skeleton. 

F. Johnson. --1. Consult a doctor. 2. Any small 
seeds for doves. 

11. G.-l. J. G. Wood is right. 2. Radius and ulna 
are the two bones of the forearm ; the humerus is 
the urm-bune between elbow snd shoultler. 

J. Patis.—A sailor ought to do up and stow ham¬ 
mock in five minutes. On deck, along the top of 
bulwarks. 

PlGF.ON.-l. Sketch is that of a rose-linnet's egg. 
2. Where is “hei’e”? There is no address to your 
letter. An eagle, perhaps, or solon ge<^. 

Rodent and Othei-s.—W'blte rats are advertised 
three times a week in “Exchange and Mart,” 

Russian. —^^■hat absurd nonsense ! Take a cold 
bath every morning, and do not eat much meat. 

Nemo. -Sit straight. Wear braces to poll the- 
sbouldei's back, and take a teaspoonfiil of Par¬ 
rish's Chemical Food thrice a day in a little water. 

Charlie.— Our papers on Athletics should be read’ 
by you. Do everything to sti'engthen the b'Hly. 
and both the nervousness and redness of nose will 
go away. 

Ci'i Bo.N'o.—I t is a very common complaint. Tiy all 
nieaiis—such ns constant exercise, the bath, etc.— 
to strengthen the iiody. and get employment to 
constantly exercise the mind. Medicine ; Kellows’ 
syrup of phosphate^, a small teaspoonful in water 
twice a day with mentis. It is from constitutional 
nervousness you sulfer. 

Jj'ELix.—Live by the sea ; aud go to sea. 

C. D, A. D.—Get your jackdaw to love you by being 
exceedingly kind to it, and just keep saying \\oids> 
to it. 

S. Celian.—E arthw’orms have no eyw. 

Browning.- Yes; and Samphire or Sanitas is the- 
Iiest soap to use. Wash down with warm water, 
then take a cold tub. 

Oculist. - You should lose no time inoonsultiiig a 
medical man about your eyes. 

Cyclist.— Paint your tricycle with either Ardlll's or 
Harrington's enamel. It costs a shilling a bottle, 
aud full directions are given in each case. 

Tom Webb.-M odel-yacht sails are tanned by lieinp 
boiled ill coffee-grounds. A little catechu addeil 
will make the colour faster. It is perhaiis better 
to leave the lails white. 

W. T. Br.\dburv —For index to the patent lUt 
apply at the Birmingham Free Library. Tlie^ 
burner seems to be one of Heron's, but the descrip¬ 
tion you give is not sufficient. 

SHINY Boots.—T he lines should read— 

*' He prayeth well who liveth well. 

Both man and binl and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All iliings iMith great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 

Tliey are from Coleridge's “ Ancient Mariner.” 

H. K.—Apply to Melhuish and Sou. tool manufac¬ 
turers, Fetter Lane, S.C., for price list of frtt-saw 
machines. 

W. J. C. The black on mackintoshes fs either tliin 
sheet-indiarubber rolled out. or else a solution of 
Indiarubber and naphtha leM on as a thin paste. 
It would be quite impossible you to do such a 
thing for yourself, ns expensive and complicaied 
machinery is requited. 

C. E. A.—1. Get Bsddeley’s “Thorough Guide to the 
English Lake District,” publisbeil by DiiUu and 
Co., 37, Soho Square, W. It costs five shillings. 
The maps are very clear. 2. To waten»roof boou, 
dose the uppers with castor-oil, and varnish the 
soles with copal ramish. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“rpHAT there craft hain’t ne’er been 

X up this here channel afore, I war¬ 
rant, or she wouldn’t go running her 
nose into the ‘ liace,’ a night like this. 
What dost think of her, Tom 1 Hullo ! 
w^ if she ain’t trying to lie-to!” 

Tom, a bluflf and hearty - looking 
specimen of the fisher tribe, slowly 
turns iiis quid, and fixing his weather 
eye on the craft in question—which 
craft is only just discernible through 
the blinding rain and wind—^azes at 
her for a moment with the rigid and 
sapient look peculiar to mariners, and 
then replies, 

“ A Revenue boat, mate, she is. with 
a greenhorn or a fool aboard of her, 
and she’ll be on the rocks in another ten 
minutes. I’ll be bound. Why, if she 
ain’t a-coming to an anchor ! She’ll 
drag to a certainty. Come on, mate, 
you and I hain’t got no love for they 
Revenue chaps, but we ain’t a-goin^ to 
see no one drown before our eyes with¬ 
out doing summat to help him. I don’t 
hold with they wrecker chaps down 
Channel, nohow.” 

And Tom commenced to pound across 
the pebbly beach, with his mate close 
at his heels. 

“ Belay there ! where are you coming 
to?” growled a harsh voice the next 
moment, as the owner of the same re¬ 
ceived Tom’s head full in the place 
where his waistcoat would have been, 
if he had possessed one—for he was 
attired in a thick blue jersey, which 
fitted him closely and warmly. 

“ Sorry,” said Tom, in a cowe(^ con¬ 
ciliatory tone, which suited him ill. 
“ There’s a craft goin’ ashore on Black 
Rock, and I’m a-running to see what 
can be done to help her. When lives 
is going to be lost a chap don’t always 
steer steady.” 

This new arrival on the scene was a 
decidedly remarkable man. 

Standing full six feet two^ in his sea- 
boots, he yet looked some inches less, 
by reason of his vast frame and mas¬ 
sive shoulders. His square-cut face was 
coarsely handsome, and a tangle of 
curly black hair surmouted a low but 
broad brow. The mouth was almost 
hidden in a luxuriant moustache and 
beard, but one caught occasional 
glimpses of a latent sneer. Beneath 
the bushy straight eyebrows, set al¬ 
most at right angles to the broad 
Greek nose, gleamed a dangerous- 
looking pair of steel-grey eyes, which 
now and then, in his most amiable 
moments, became distinctly blue, pro¬ 
ducing an almost droll change of ex¬ 
pression. 

“ When a fellow’s got grog aboard he 
don’t always steer straight, you mean,” 
exclaimed he. Then suddenly changing 
his tone to one of almost command, he 
added, “No lives are going to be lost 
to-night, I’m thinking, if you’ve got any 
pluck in ye, and will lend a hand with 
my boat. Come on ! this way ; she’s 
lying on Kingston Hard, just above 
mgh-water mark.” 

Oft’ went the trio, and in as many 
minutes they had her down to where 
the white roam was hissing on the 
pebbles, whilst the dark forms of the 
aMry waves leapt ever up and down 
before them, drenching them with 


showers of spray, which, driving in¬ 
land, lay in drifts behind the hedges and 
sand dunes. A strange boat she looked, 
as they heaved her up to get the rain 
water out of her, staggering as the 
windgusts struck her this way and 
that. 

Full twenty-one feet long, with a 
beam of six feet six, her upper works 
were much like those of other boats, 
but down below the water-line she was 
as flat as any pancake ! Three great 
elm planks two and a half inches 
thick formed the bottom, which was 
further strengthened by transverse ribs 
of green oak some two inches by three. 
A strange sea-boat, indeed, but the 
veriest landsman would at once have 
recognised her “beaching” qualities, 
especially on this shallow coast. Her 
stem and stern being alike, she could 
never be swamped by a wave over¬ 
taking her from behind, and that flat 
“ floor ” would lie upon the shore as level 
as a billiard table. No heeling over to 
the sea, and “ broaching-to ” before she 
could be hauled out of reach of the 
next wave, as one often sees in South 
Coast keel boats. 

One man now took port bow oar, our 
friend Tom settled down on the mid¬ 
thwart with a starboard oar, and the 
owner, whose name was William Mar- 
tock, locally Black Bill, stood with iiis 
huge shoulder pressed against the 
stern, watching the breakers as they 
tossed their white arms far out to sea, 
and raced for the shore. Suddenly he 
cries “ Ready ! ” the muscles stand out 
like ropes in his column-like neck and 
mighty arms, and the next moment the 
boat, riding on the crest of the outward 
wave, dashes forth in the teeth of the 
gale. . 

Ere the second breaker rolls wildly 
in two more oars are buried in the 
creamy foam, all the strength of Bill’s 
broad back is brought to bear upon 
them, and the boat’s nose bursts through 
the wall of water which rushes astern 
full six inches deep beneath the thwarts. 
A sheet of spray rises like a gigantic 
spirit betw’een tnem and the land, and 
tne pebbles roar beneath the descending 
billow. Then out again on the recoil, 
and then another and yet another 
breaker, burying her fore and aft. No 
time for baling, and no spare hands to 
do it if there were. Still they keep 
their course, and the half-swamped craft 
staggers like a drunken thing, whilst 
the veins in the rowers’ arms look ready 
to burst with the pressure of the 
strained muscles. A little more and 
they are in deep water, and sweeping 
up towards the Race in comparatively 
tranquil wat-er, the waves lazily follow¬ 
ing them upon the port quarter, nearly 
astern. 

“ That were a close one. Bill.” 

“Ay, ay ! Steady, por^ steady, man. 
Pull, you starboard ! Keep her off, 
man! ” 

Another minute and they are in the 
troubled waters of the Race, and the 
cutter looms hu^e in the gloom, her 
bows nearly buned in the waves, and 
the tide rushing past her like a mill- 
stream. 

“ Cutter ahoy ! stand by to heave us 
a line,” shouts brawny Bill Martock. 
“ Be smart about it, you lubbers, if you 
don’t want to send us and you to Davy 


Jones,” he adds, in a growl w’hose 
centre is somewhere about Ins boots. 

“ Stand by.” Ah ! the iirst throw 
falls short, and the boat rushes past in 
the shadow of the heaving hull, whilst 
the linesman tears along her deck, 
struggling to keep his feet, and recod¬ 
ing the line as he runs. 

“Now, mate, quick, guide! Now 
and the line hisses like a snake through 
the air, falls with a thud right across 
the boat’s stern, and in an instant is 
made fast to the stern-ix)st ring. For¬ 
tunate it is that she is built stem and 
stem alike, for the strain on the rope 
is awful, and her plucky crew bundle 
away into the bows, as she pulls nearly 
“stem under.” Then, as the cutter’s 
taffrail rises when she bows to the 
wave, the line is hauled on, and, wdth a 
wild jump, one of the boatmen is cling¬ 
ing to the rail, and soon clambers 
aboard. It is fearfully risky work, but 
after sundry failures and nairbreadth 
escapes they are all three standing upon 
the slippery deck of the larger vessel, 
clinging to the bulwarks, and gradually 
recovering their lost “ wind” 

Bill is not long in taking his bearings. 
He finds himself aboard a cutter of 
some fifty tons, a most unusually large 
craft for this part of the coast. Every¬ 
thing is battened down, and well it is 
that this is so, for she labours heavily 
in the hollow seas, which are too short 
and irregular to enable her to rise to 
them properly, for her decks are en¬ 
tirely swept by each in succession, and 
numerous broken masses of water pop 
unexpectedly over her amidship ana on 
the quarter. A tall, pale young man 
of some two-and - twenty summers 
stands astern, clinging to the tiller, 
which, insecurely lashed, is anything 
but a support to him. His costume, of 
faultless nautical cut, has long been 
wet through, and is now clinging closely 
to his lean and feeble-looking frame. 
His face and small black moustache are 
encrusted with salt, and despite his best 
endeavours his teeth are chattering like 
castanets with cold and, perhaps, a little 
fear. Two or three disconsolate-loc^k- 
ing men and a boy apparently consti¬ 
tute the crew. 

Evidently the faultlessly attired one 
is the skipper, and so turning to him 
and taking a pull at his forelock. Bill 
explains. “ Beg pardon, sir, but you’ve 
got your craft in a mighty perilous 
position, and the odds are she’ll be on 
the rocks astern of you before tide 
turns. We knows the place, and mebbe 
we can get her out for you if you wishes 
it, but it’s as much as she will do. Any¬ 
how, shall us have a try ? ” 

“ Do anything you like, only get us 
out of this beastly hole,” was jerked out 
of the shivering skipper, as the tiller 
swung to and fro ana smote him amid¬ 
ships. “If you can pilot us into a 
haAour, you shall be well paid, be sure; 
of that,” he added. 

All this time the yacht is tuggini^ 
wildly at her bow anchors, and as each 
wave strikes her she swings asterix 
with a peculiar shivering sensation 
which proves only too well how' her 
anchors are dragging. In fact there is 
no good anchorage here, soft mud 
pebbles below it, and the anchors grind 
through a full yard of it at every heave. 
No time is there to lose. The great 
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mainsail, close reefed, is brailed, and 
ready to draw, the headsails (storm 
jib, and reefed foresail) bent, and no- 
thinK remains but to house the topmast, 
whi^ should have been done long ago. 
No one st'ioms inclined to venture aloft 
to where the great crosstrees are rock¬ 
ing wildly in the darkness. There is 
not a moment for hesitation. “ Stand by 
to house topmast,” sings out the giant, 
And the next moment his powerfulform 
is swarming up the shrouds, dining 
like a limpet sis the fierce blast strikes 
the little vessel, throwing her nearly 
gpinwale under. Higher and higher, 
over upwards the man struggles; and 
now he is under the crosstrees, and the 
fid of the topmast is within grasping 
■distance. To and fro the great mast 
swings, and he feels as though it were a 
mighty sling, and he the projectile, 
instantly to be shot out into tlie dark¬ 
ness around. No one but a giant could 
hold on in such a storm, but he has 
done it. A stentorian “ Below there,” 
which might have been heard six feet 
below him, and the fid is withdrawn, 
the mast descends till the cap rests on 
the trees, and the gallant little craft, 
relieved from all this top hamper, rides 
far more easily than before. No time to 
lose indeed; the grinding of the 
anchors still goes on, and the roar of the 
breakers on the reef astern becomes 
momentarily more awful, whilst the 
straining cordage shrieks like ten 
thousand iEolian harps gone mad. 

Down comes Bill, ana rushes like a 
whirlwind to the tiller. “ Forward there, 
stand by to cut away.” Then the 
cables are slipped, and the cutter, bury¬ 
ing her lee and two planks of her decK, 
l>egins to gather way. 

She had been anchored in the “ fair- 
Avay ” between the mainland, which for 
a couple of miles up channel and a 
qualter of a mile below was rocky and 
forbidding—and a small island called 
“The Bearn,” which though separated 
from the former at high water by some 
three hundred yards of sea, was con¬ 
nected with it at low tide by a rough 
causeway which dried out for half an 
hour or so. 

During Neaps the tide rises over 
forty feet, and when the wind blows 
freshly from the west the water rushes 
through the channel with a force that 
no oars can pull against; and it sets, 
moreover, on to a reef called the Black 
Rocks, the whole arrangement forming 
a veritable trap for any vessel which 
may be so unfortunate as to get within 
the influence of the current. 

At the time of which I am writing 
the Bearn Island had one inhabitant, a 
fine Alderney cow, which managed to 
make a fat living out of the grass and 
herbage which crowned its summit. 

Every day it came across to the main¬ 
land to be milked, swimming when the 
tide was in, walking across the cause- 
on other occasions. 

This cow was the pride of the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and often, even now, so 
many years afterwards, its prowess and 
swimming powers are the theme of con¬ 
versation when the gale blows fiercely 
round cottage homes, and roars down 
cottage chimneys. But Fate, which 
spar^ not the swimmer of the Helles¬ 
pont, looked grimly upon this humble 
out brave mammalian. She had a calf, 


which was conveyed to the mainland in 
order that it might be sheltered from 
the wind and rain. The milky mother 
was driven on to the island to feed, and 
whilst there the tide and wind rose till 
all the intervening three hundred yards 
became a mass of tumbling foam. 

Undaunted by the elements, and long¬ 
ing to get back to her ofl'spring, the cow 
plunged into the sea, and made as usual 
lor the landing-place ; but she had mis¬ 
calculated her strength. Long she 
battled with the raging waves, lier 
horns gleaming defiantly in the driving 
foam, but at last the cruel waters 
triumphed over maternal love, and the 
poor beast, uttering a despairing bellow 
—never forgotten by those who heard 
it—disappeared from view. 

In tins perilous situation, then, the 
cutter was placed ; and any attempt to 
beat to windward against the rush of 
the tide would have been simply use¬ 
less. However, just to westward of the 
I^m was a patch of slack water, and 
a backset of the tide set in close to 
shore a hundred yards farther down, so 
that if, by means of tlie slack, the craft 
could possibly gain that hundred yards, 
she would be in a ^air way of getting 
free, for the mouth of a little river 
offered good shelter about two miles 
down the bay. With the water pour¬ 
ing like a cataract over her lea, then, 
she dashes through the short, hollow 
waves, which roar like young lions, the 
shore-noat in tow' thump-thumping like 
a drum above the din, as its flat floor 
smites the waves; and as she reaches 
the patch of slack the dark form of the 
Bearn rock seems to be rushing like an 
express upon her starboard bow. Her 
skipper chngs to the bulwarks despair¬ 
ingly, and scans Bill Martock’s race, 
trying to find there some ray of hope 
with which to comfort himself. 

Nearer and nearer still, the white 
water dances exultantly at the pros¬ 
pect of a victim. But just as death 
and destruction stand exp>ectant with 
open arms, her head swings violently 
into the wind as it emerges into stiller 
water, whilst the furious current drags 
hard at her stern. Another moment, 
and that, too, is free. 

For a couple of hundred yards she 
holds her course, and then right ahead 
another straight line of tossing, broken 
water betrays the current, which sweeps 
round the outer face of the rock and 
over the Honeycomb reef with scarcely 
less force than, the one they have 
left. 

’Bout ship, then, and tack again, till 
the wedge-like parting of the currents 
proves that the slack can no longer 
avail them anything. Now the ques¬ 
tion is, can she cross the current to 
the favourable tide on the shore side 1 
At it she goes like a greyhound, the 
water boiling over her bows and throw¬ 
ing her almost on her beam-ends as she 
re-enters the wild Race. The strong 
arm never leaves the tiller, but the 
resistless current carries her away like 
a feather past the point and on towards 
the Black Rock reef. 

The straight brows of her helmsman 
knit, and liis teeth are clenched like a 
vice, in the anxiety of the moment. 
Round she goes again, and woe to her 
had she “missed stays,” or even hung 
in them for a moment. 


Again the Beam Rock rushes at the 
I starboard bow, and again she whirls 
; giddily as she reaches slack water. 

“ She mmt do it,” hisses her helmsman, 
through his clenched teeth. “ Another 
knot of speed out of her, and she will 
do it,” he adds. “ What sticks has she 
in her 1 ” ho anxiously queries. 

“Grood, I can warrant, for they are 
Government stuff*,” replies her owner. 

“ Good, she’s bearing enough to carry 
more sail aft.” 

So another reef is taken out, the 
throat and peak halliards hauled on 
till the sail sets like a board, and the 
stout mast bends like a reed with the 
awful strain. She bears it well, but it 
is necessary to luff her at every heavy 
squall. 

The muscles of Bill’s handsome face 
are all a-q^uiver with anxiety, as he once 
more heads her for the shore, and let¬ 
ting her run a little free, the water 
boils beneath her taffrail like some vast 
cauldron. 

“If she’ll hold together she’ll do it. 
Hooray ! ” 

And under the influence of the shore 
current she is drawing to windward 
almost as fast as she was just now 
drifting the other way. The shock of 
opposing currents causes her to tremble 
and quiver from stem to stem, and the 
pressure of water upon the rudder 
throws the gigantic helmsman upon his 
face, and nearly overboard. The tow- 
rope parts, and whistles like a whip 
over his head as the flat boat sweeps 
away on the crest of a magnificent 
breaker. Bill quickly recovers him¬ 
self, whilst the cutter, freed from the 
drag of the half-swamped boat, makes 
grand headway through the shallow 
waters of the bay, and so well does she 
behave that half an hour afterwards 
she feels the river tide, and, crossing 
the bar in a perfect maelstrom of waves, 
shoots suddenly into quiet water. 

Another half-hour, and a drenched 
but cheerful group gathered round a 
roaring tire at the sign of the Duke of 
Monmouth, the only inn wliich Pyll 
could boast of. 

“Never saw such a sea in my life,” 
said the young skipper. “ Wliy, those 
fellows down at Coombe told me you 
never had any more sea here than one 
would find in a duck-pond ! Anyhow, 
I wouldn’t have cared to have had one 
of them at the tiller to-niglit.” 

“ Aj’'e, aye, sir,” answered Tom, “ they 
deep sea chaps tninks they knows a deal 
about the Channel, but I’d like to see 
them wi’ one of their keel-boats in a 
gale of wind, in our Bay. Bless you, 
sir, they’d be drownded like rats in no 
time.” 

“ It seems quite a difl'erent sort of sea 
to deal witn,” ventured the young 
gentleman. 

“ Aye, you’re right, sir. It’s a hollow, 
short sea we gets here, and a boat can’t 
lift to it. While she’s in the trough of 
one sea, t’other comes right a-top of 
her. Why, what you’ve see’d to-niglit 
is nothing to what it is sometimes.” 

“It’s quite enough for me, anyhow 
for this salt water has nearly drowned 
me ; I’m sure I shall never see clearljr 
again. A wet sheet and a flowing sea’s 
all very Avell, but I doubt whether old 
Dibdin would have waxed so eloquent 
about it, if he’d been aboard to-night, ’ 
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said the young skipper. “ The sea on 
t)ie bar was tremendous.^ 

Shortly afterwards the group broke 
up. Bill Martock and his mates, with 
money in their pockets and promise of 
more, wended their way across the sands 
to ^Vestown in storm and darkness. 

“This is a queer turn-out, mates,” 
remarked Tom. “ We goes out to a 
Revenue cutter, and finds her a yacht, 
and one wi’ a remarkable free-handed 


I young gent aboard on her. Never 
I see’d a yacht in these parts afore ; sup¬ 
pose he must ha’ lost his way and got 
I bio wed in here.” 

I “ He didn’t ought to knock about the 
Bristol Channel without a pilot, that’s 
I all I know,” said Bill, gruffly ; and then 
he lapsed into a silence which remained 
almost unbroken till his lonely cottage 
I was reached. Then, with abriei “Night, 
mates,” he turned in. 


“There’s summat brewin’, I knows,*^ 
said Tom, confidentially, to the other 
man. “ He ain’t so terrible quiet for 
nothin’.” 

“Deep un’ he is,” said the other. 
“ Deep ! there ain’t the lead line as ’ll 
fathom him.” And with this profound 
reflection the two men separated for the 
night. 

{To he continued.) 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 

OR, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE GREAT. 
By Charles Deslys. 


“ I understand that,” said Roland, “ I 
felt it myself once, and that was the 
day before Roncevaux. And, look you, 
I am not free from a certain anxiety 
now, not only from our having to do 
with the Normans, the most formidable 
enemies I know, but that they have 
with them the Gascons who are the only 
men before whom Karl had to retreat. 
The Gascons always bring me ill luck.” 

“But,” said Barthold, “they were 
thirty to one against you at Roncevaux.” 

“And so they may be to-morrow,” 
replied Roland. 

“ But then they won by treachery, 
by stratagem—” 

“ This time they have the Normans 
with them, and that means strength. 
But do not despise them if they come 
alone. They are sturdy mountivineers; 
they are free men, formidable in fighting 
for their liberties. They bear us a grudge 
for having interfered with them, and 
they will take cruel vengeance on us to¬ 
morrow. Listen to the tierce ballad the 
sentinel is singing below us ! I heard 
it before, on the eve of Roncevaux ; they 
have added a stanza to it in my lionour. 
Listen ! ” 

A loud melodious voice came up from 
the valley, chanting the popular ballad 
we here give in its primitive simpli¬ 
city. It is called the “War Song of 
Altabi^ar.” 

A shout is rising 

From the midst of the mountains of Escaldunac, 

And the free man stands before his gate 

And listens and says, “ Who goes there? What wlU 

you witli me ? " 

And the dog who slept at the feet of his master 
Is up and filling Altabi^ar with his barking I 


From the hill of Ibaneta a report is resounding. 

It nears us, and echoes to the right, to the left, along 
the rocks, 

It is the muflled roar of our army on the march. 

Our people have spread the news on the mountains,. 
They have blown their ox horns, 

Aud the free man is sharpening his arrows. 


They come ! they come ! \Miat a thicket of lances! 

How the many-hued banners float in the midst of 
them, 

What lightnings flash from their weapons ! 

IIow many are they ? Children ! cormt them well! 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve, 

Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eigh¬ 
teen, nineteen, twenty! 


Twenty, and thousands of others besides. 

We lose time in counting them ! 

Together then, with your strong arms, and uproot 
these rocks. 

Hurl them down from the mountains 
On to their heads ! 
t Crush them ! Kill them 



AVAL 
had been 

tixed as the meeting-place of the em¬ 
peror’s forces. Not far from it on the 
winding border of Mayenne an array of 
tents now rose in the valley and on the 
hills. It was the camp of the Norman 
invaders and of the Pyrenean bands 
that had recently joined them. 

Night had fallen—a calm September 
night. One after another the camp 
tires were lighted alon^ the range. 

Not far from one ot the tires, on the 
edge of a small patch of woodland, six 
men were stealthily moving. 

They were clotlied only in their coats- 
of-mail, and advanced with great care, fis 
it to watch the movements of the enemy. 

“ How many are there ? ” asked the 
voice of Nomenoe. 

“What matter their numbers?” an¬ 
swered the voices of Roland and Count 
Robert; “ we have not to count them, 
but to conquer them ! ” 

“ Be it so,” said the son of Mor\ an, 
“and I will do my part, though we should 
be one to ten.” 

“ That is about what they are,” mut¬ 
tered Count Efflam on the other side, 
with a certain melancholy in his voice. 

“ What is the matter with you to¬ 


Part III. 


CHAPTER X. 


night, my friend 1” asked Barthold. 
“You seem discouraged and sad. And 
on the eve of battle ! ” 

“ And of the most terrible battle we 
have yet fought ! It is true I ought to 
be joyful and impatient! But I am 
not, and it is strange. Yet never fear, 
Barthold, I will strike my strongest to¬ 
morrow. This evening, it may be the 
result of my wounds or mv sorrows, 
I have a presentiment of evil! ” 

“So have I,” said Landrik, frankly. 
“Never before did I feel so sad. It is 
the fault of the knife Ganelon stuck in 
my neck, perhaps. I am now obliged to 
breathe after each thrust, and that I am 
not accustomed to, and it worries me ! ” 
Count Efflam looked at him and said 
in a low’ voice, “And perhaps you are 
thinking of Jehanne ! ” 

“Yes,’ answ'ered Landrik in the same 
tone. “ Remember your iiromise, 
though ! ” 

“\Vill you become Clothilda’s pro¬ 
tector if I die to-morrow ] ” 

“ Why do you talk of death ? ” asked 
Roland, who had only heard the last 
words. 

Count Efflam had no scruple in ex¬ 
plaining the .strange feeling against 
w'hich he and Landrik w'ere striving. 
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What de they want in our mountains, these men of 
the north? 

Why have they come to trouble our peace? 

When God made the mountains, it was not for men 
to cross them. 

But the rocks are rolling and fall; they crush the 
figkiiog men, 

The blood is flowing, the flesh is quivering. 

The bones ore breaking in tlie purple sea! 


Fly! fly! Those who have the strength and the 
horse! 

Fly, King Karl, with your black plume and red 
tippet. 

Thy nephew, thy bravest, thy dearest Roland, lies 
dead, 

His courage is useless to him now. 

And now. Escaldunac, leave the rolling rocks, 

Gome quickly down and shower the arrows on those 
that fly. 

They fly! they fly! Where Is their thicket of lances, 

Where are their many-coloured banners floating in 
the midstof them? 

The lightnings do not flash from their weapons 
stained with blood. 

How many are there ? Children, count them well! 

Twenty, 19, 18, 17,16,16,14, 18. 

Twelve, 11,10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3. 2, one. 

One! and now there is not one ! It is over! 

Free man, you can go back with your dog. 

Take your wife and children to your arms, 


Clean your arrows and put them with your ox horn, 

and then you can sleep. 

And in the night the eagles will feed on the dead. 
And their bones will whiten for ever 1 

The mountaineer finished his chant, 
and its last echo resounded on the 
mountains. 

The six knights remained silent. 
Even Roland seemed mournful. 

But at this moment a seventh com¬ 
panion rose before them in the night. 

The new-comer was Amaury. 

“%Vell ? ” said the others, “ what 
news of Count Lantbert 1 ” 

I met with his outposts at less than 
; four leagues from here. If we are to 
prevent the junction we must instantly 
attack those in front of us. Such is the 
I advice of Einhard and our other com¬ 
panions. Tliey sent me to you and are 
waiting jour return.” 

“ Then let it be battle! ” said Roland ; 
“ that is if the son of King Morvan will 
take its chances with us.” 

“ Nomenoe never goes back when the 
swords gleam in tne sun,” said the 
Breton. “ He is your faithful ally and 
j he will tight by your side.” 

And th^ returned to their camp. 

I Count Efflam and Landnk walked a 
, little in front ef the others. They felt 


more and more sorrowful, and continued 
to talk of Clothilda and Jehanne. 

In the distance, in the night, the Gas¬ 
con sentinel had again begun his song. 

(To be continued.) 



FOE ENGLAND, HOME, AND BEAUTY: 

A TALE OF THE NAVY NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

Author 0/ “ The CnUie of the Snetcbird^" “ Wild Adventures Round the Pole," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XXI.—DICK GETS A SEPARATE COMMAND—THE CRUISE AFTER SMUGGLERS—TACT AND CUNNING. 


P ROMOTION in the services came ! 

quickly in those days of bloodshed, | 
battle, and strife. A young man might | 
bave been midshipman in one cruise, j 
and walk his own quarter-deck in the 
next, under all the dignity that epau¬ 
lettes, a plurality of gold stripes, and 
A separate mess-place can confer; that 
is, he might be a captain, and that 
means a minor king of the waves, and 
when afloat monarch of all he surveys 
until a commodore’s ship heaves in 
eight. Then, of course, your captain { 
^or the time being must be content with 
A back seat. 

We left General Lake’s troop vic¬ 
torious, with McNab, or some other 
surgeon, asleep among the slain on 
Vinegar Hill. But that was in 1798, 
and in June of that eventful year. It 
is July in which this chapter opens, but 
the July of another twelvemonth. And 
many changes have happened since 
then. 

First and foremost, there was the fall 
of Enniscorthy, and very soon after the 
recapture of Wen worth. 

Colonel Trelawney had neve rentered 
the town. He was shot in the chest 
when leading his men to the charge. 

For once in the history of his career, 
Dick, who had seen his father fall, 
■seemed to forget his own duty. He 
iiad been in the front of his fellows, but 
st^gered as if he himself were shot. 
Five minutes afterwards he was kneel¬ 
ing beside his father—him whom he 


loved and respected more than any one 
else on earth—and trying in vain to 
staunch the flow of blood. It was well 
for Dick, and well for his father, too, 
that bold McNab was not far away. 

He quickly undid the Colonel’s tight 
uniform and exposed the wound ; then 
he sat him upright, and fainting was 
the result, but the bleeding ceased. 
After a pause he laid him quietly back 
once more. 

“ Is he—is—he— ” 

Poor Dick ! he could not get out the 
word “ dead.” 

But McNab did. 

“ Dead ? ” said the surgeon, “ never a 
dead about him, a man o’ his constitu¬ 
tion. Na, na, dinna vex yourself. Look, 
see, there are no air bubbles cornin’ out. 
The lung substance is intact. I’m no 
sure the bullet hasn’t—yes, it has gone 
round the ribs, I feel it. I’ll have it out 
in a jiffy.” 

He turned the wounded Colonel as he 
spoke, took a lancet from his case, 
and— 

“ I told you so,” he said, and coolly 
put the ball in his waistcoat pocket. 

“ Here, sergeant, get the bearers and 
carry this wounded officer to the rear 
as canny as you can.” 

“ God bless you,” cried Dick, pressing 
the doctor’s blood-stained hands. 

“ Yes, yes, yes,” said McNab, impa¬ 
tiently ; “ but this is no time for senti¬ 
ment. Off wi’ ye, lad. Ofl' to your 
duty, and let me to mine.” 


Well, peace—if peace it could be 
called—was patched up in Ireland. 
Colonel Trelawney got slowly well, but 
retired. 

The Blazer, many hands short, started 
to return to Portsmouth, but ran on a 
rock, and was all but lost. By great 
exertions she was got oft' the reef, then 
it was “ all hands to the pumps ” night 
and day, until she staggered into Ply¬ 
mouth Sound, and was finally paid off 
and laid up for repairs. 

Paid off ? Sad little words, and mean 
the separation of both men and officers 
who had 

“ Lived and loved together 
Through many changing year?,” 

and the complete disintegration of a 
crew. 

Paid off ? Heigho! 

Well, some may meet again; others 
never more in this world of sunshine and 
sorrow. 

Captain Dawkins went, like his friend 
Trelawney, on the shelf. He was get¬ 
ting old, he said, and had seen service 
enough. 

But he took a house within a few 
miles of the Colonel’s, and on the green 
hill close by he hoisted a flagstaff, the 
Colonel doing the same on his lawn. 
So every morning, as certain as sunrise, 
these two fast friends used to communi¬ 
cate by means of a regular code of sig¬ 
nals ; and whenever Trelawney wanted 
Dawkins to come and dine and have 
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a chat, why he simply hoisted a table¬ 
cloth. There was no misunderstanding 
that. 

McNab r^eived an appointment at a 
naval hospital by way of a treat for 
him, and a bit of rest after his arduous 
duties. 

Dick was promoted to a lieutenancy 
right over the head of poor Barry 
Hewitt, who remained a mid., and went 
to sea in a thirty-gun frigate shortly 
after, to join the Mediterranean fleet. 

Dick immediately after his promo¬ 
tion i)aid a visit to Black Dick, once 
his commander-in-chief, at his country 
house in Hertfordshire. Dick had 
something in his eye, and thought it 
probable that the other Dick would 
assist him. 

He was not mistaken. 

The old man, who led a ouiet and 
simple life, remembered our Iiero, and 
received him most kindly. 

“ You’d like a separate command 1 
Eh ? You’re an ambitious young dog ! 
\>"ant to swagger about on your own 
quarter-deck ! Well, Pll give you a 
note to my Lord Blank ; but don’t ex¬ 
pect too much, lad, for you won’t get it.” 

Poor brave Lord Howe, the honest 
sailor, the seaman’s friend, he lived but 
barely a month longer, dying on August 
r>th. "Surely 

“ After life’s fitful fever he slumbered well.” 

Dick w’as promised something, but 
not told what, so he went home for a 
whole week, w'aited, and w’ondered 
what tlie .something might be. 

One day Penistoii p>opped in ; he had 
come to spend a week as usual. 

“I’m appointed to the Slasher, my 
boy, as supernumerary, and sail for the 
West Indies in a fortnight.” 

These were among the first words 
Penistoii uttered. 

Next day brought Dick’s separate 
command. He burst out laughing when 
he read the missive. 

“ Wliy, Pen,” he cried, “ I’m going to 
he a bold buccaneer. My ship—a rakish 
sloop-of-war—lies somewhere up in the 
Scot ’sh Highlands. Why, if I don’t 
l>elit > ' it’s to protect tlie herring fishery. 
Ha ! lia ! ha ! That’s :ny separate com¬ 
mand, that’s my promotion, the pin¬ 
nacle of iny fame, the mmvim mom of 
my ambition. Father, be proud of your 
son, lie’s going to shed his best blood 
for the herring wives o’ Haddington 
and the fisher folk o’ Fife. Peniston, 
you old rascal, don’t you think you see 
me on my quarter-deck‘I Don’t you 
think you hear me shout through my 
batter^ trumpet, * Cobble ahoy I Stand 
clear o’ they nets, or I’ll blow ye clean 
oot o’ the watter.* Separate command! 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! * 

“ Well, but, Eichard, dear boy^ hk 
mother said, in soothing tones, “ Lord 
Howe told you not to expect too much.” 

“Mother, dear,” cried Dick, “don’t 
make me laugh any more, or I’ll choke 
myself. Do your duty, mother, to your 
darling boy, look out all his oldest 
clothes, his raggedest rufiles, and his 
frayed-out fronts. Pen, my go<xl fellow, 
I’ll go with you to Portsmouth and get 
measur^for a pilot-jacket and a yellow 
tarpaulin hat, and we’ll try to induce 
bold McNab to go with me to the 
Northern Seas, to act as interpreter 
during the cruise. Hurrah I ” 


But two days after there came a 
private note from my Lord Blank, 
explaining the real nature of Dick’s 
appointment, and then it did not seem 
quite so ridiculous after all. 

“ When the cat is away the mice will 
play,” is an old saying, in which there 
IS a good deal of truth. Our country 
hapi>eiied at this time to be so busy 
fignting her enemies, both at home and 
abroad, that she had far too little time 
to look after her commercial interests 
so far as to prevent smuggling. This 
had broken out wholesale; one might 
say it had become epidemic. Well, if 
smuggling is dishonest—and who shall 
say it is not so ?— and if a receiver of 
stolen goods is as bad as the thief 
himself, then I fear I cannot altogether 
clear the people of this country them¬ 
selves from—I am unwilling to use a 
harsh word at this period of my tale, 
but it is a fact, nevertheless, that many 
a squire’s wife went to church on Sun¬ 
day, dressed in silks that had never 
paid dutv ; and on the sideboard of the 
squire iumself stood brandy that was 
alike innocent of having ever entered 
the Customs. 

The North Sea was infested with a 
most daring head-of-the-fleet—admiral, 
one might say—being Tom Burke. He 
was a short, rather stout, round-faced 
fellow, with black hair and black whis¬ 
kers .and beard, kept short with the 
scissors. A history of this fellow’s wild 
career would fill a goodly volume, and 
his adventures would make the hair of 
many a mild youth stand on end like 
the bristles on a hedgehog. 

Burke was far too clever for the Cus¬ 
toms to do anything with, and he had 
not only ran away dozens of times from 
revenue boats, but had sunk several 
of them. He, hinjself, in his fast and 
rakish lugger, the ilocket, seemed to be 
everywhere; for oftentimes fishermen 
swore they left him snug in harbour 
at Calais, Brest, or Harfleur, while 
others were just as positive that they 
had seen him off the Lothian coast. 

Lord Blank wTote to Dick thus :— 
“ You’ve got to sweep the sea of those 
vermin at all risk and any cost. If you 
do, it will be a feather in your cap. 
Take Tom Burke, alive if possible, for 
he has been dead a dozen time^ and 
his head brought to the Custom House 
and paid for.” 

4 ♦ * * ♦ 

Dick was soon afloat, and exceedingly 
well pleased with his sloop-of-war. She 
was large of the class, armed wdth five 
u^ful guns, and looked as fleet as the 
wind. But her Captain, as we must now 
call Dick, determined to make her 
fleeter, and, at his own expense, fitted 
her with new and far longer spars, and 
a bigger lot of sails, till, on ner trial 
trip, she was taken for the Duke of 
Mai^haballaughan’s private yacht— 
the Duke of Manghaballauchan, by the 
way, was a Scotwiman; if the reader 
cannot pronounce the name he need not 
worry over it. 

Away went bold Dick in his yacht, 
then, and a happy man was he. There 
was one thing ne had made up his mind 
to do, and that ^yas to tight the pirate- 
smuggler wdth his ow*n weapons. These 
were as follows:—1, speed; 2, pluck 
and daring; 3, good guns and cutises; 
and 4—last, but not least— 


Dick’s adventures began before he- 
had rounded Dover and pas.sed the 
Goodwins, for he saw and ran from a 
French privateer about his own size. 

I repeat, he ran away from her; but 
then please to bear in mind that Dick 
was playing a game. He did not look 
like a m.an-o’-war, and he carried a 
private flag. 

The chase was a long one, but the 
rivateer was permitt^ to come urn 
and over hand, at last. Dick hs^ 
secured as part of his crew—^tty 
ofilcers—Dean, Allan Gray, and raddy 
Lowrie, and they were all three full of 
fun and light. 

Presently a shot was fired across the 
bows of the Lisette, as Dick had bap¬ 
tized his pretty sloop, and she lay-to at 
once. In five minut«js an armed boat’s 
crew had sprang on aeck in charge of 
a French lieutenant. 

“ Y^ou are my preesonaire, sare ! 
cried the latter. 

“Not so fast, lieutenant!” replied 
the Captain; “ you’ll find it fits the 
other way on ! ” 

At that very moment, headed by 
Gray, the Lisette’s crew rushed from 
below, and the French were imme¬ 
diately secured. 

“ Now then,” cried Dick, “ haul tlie 
foreyard forward! Out with the 
guns!” 

The men gave a cheer. 

“ Tacks and sheets ! Down with the 
helm !” 

The Lisette crossed the privatec*r 
close under her stern, and a well- 
directed broadside blew her wheel 
away and the man with it, and crim¬ 
soned her decks. 

Dick was round again, and peppering 
her rigging before she could move 
three points, then he ran alongside 
with another ringing cheer; but, be¬ 
fore he could board, down came the 
French flag, and there was an end of 
the fight. 

Next day the Lisette took the 
Frenchman to Dover and gave her in 
charge. 

“A good beginning,” said Dick, laugh¬ 
ing. “ We shall spend our prize-money 
in capturing the smuggler.’^ 

He had tine weather all the way to 
Scottish waters. The sea was covered 
with craft of all kinds, but nothing that 
looked like a smuggler; though, for the 
matter of that, any vessel there might 
have been. 

Just before he ran into Leith, Dick 
ordered several large boxes and bales 
to be brought up, and ordered all 
hands to lay aft on the quarter-deck. 

The bales and boxes w ere opened, and 
every man received a smart suit of 
yachtsman’s uniform, with the name of 
the sloop on the breast, and his officers 
also were dressed as yachtsmen. 

Dick made a speech, and not at all a 
stagey one. It would not have brought 
down the house in the slums. 

“ Lads,” he said, “ listen. I’m going 
to try to capture a noted smuggler, 
living or dead. It needs tact as wml as 
courage. I wish you to dress in those^ 
garments, although they are not so- 
honourable as your own. We are not, 
from this date until further oilers, 
supposed to be anything but a private 
yacht. When we get alongside out- 
smuggling friend, we show our true- 
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character, ajid also our teeth. 1 depend 
on you.” 

&> evei^ one on board, from the 
Captain himself down to the cabin-boy, 
assumed the disguise of yachtsmen, 
with what success we shall presently 
see. 

Dick paid a vi.sit to the Customs at 
^ith, and gained a good deal of useful 
information about bold Tom Burke 
and his merry men. It was quite evi¬ 
dent that if he*were killed or captured 
the whole smuggling fleet would col¬ 
lar )se, for a time at all events. 

The lieutenant of the Lisette was a 
clever but canny Scot, and would have 
made an excellent defective. At every 
port or bay at which the sloop looked 
in, Saunders, as he was called, spread it 
abroad among the fisher folks—and that 
was giving it wind enough—that his 
master, the Captain, w’as very wealthy, 
very learned, but very eccentric, his 
hobby being geology ; and sure enough 
Dick was to be seen eveiy day w'earing 
a long nat and a pair of horn-rimmea 
spectacles, carrying a hammer, and, 
followed by two sailors, collecting spe¬ 
cimens of what the fisher folks called 
“chucky stanes.” So it was not long 
before he was known all up and down 
the coast as the mad yachtsman. 

But Dick kept his weather-eye lifting, 
and tried to kill two birds with one 
“ chucky stane.” 

Saunders painted his nose vermilion, 
and pretenaed to have an inordinate 
love for the ivine of his country, in 
other words, for whisky. He thus 
visited the taverns, was always merry 
and talkative, but after a time used to 
pretend to fail asleep with his head on 
the table, but his ears very wide open 
indeed. He was sitting thus one even¬ 
ing in a little inn not far from St. Abb’s 
Head, when five or six fishermen tum¬ 
bled in and ordered refreshment. 

“ Wha’ is the stranger 1 ” said one. 

“Ha, ha!' laughed the landlord, 
“that’s the mad ya^tie’s sailin’ maister, 
a drunken fouter, wi’ a nob like a 
b’iled carrot, but plenty o’ money. He’s 
sound asleep.” 

These men sat for hours carousing. 
Saunders got up to go, but pretend^ 
to fall, and got kicked unceremoniously 
under the table—the very position he 
desired. Before long it was evident 
enough that he was quite forgotten. 

That they were smugglers was plain 


enough, and Saunders soon learned 
that their boat lay in a cove not far oflf, 
laden with French brandy, which they 
had some diificulty in disposing of. 
One of the men, who seemed to be the 
leader, was addressed as Transom, and 
Saunders could not help recalling a 
story Dick had told him of two Tran¬ 
soms of the Blazer, who had finally de¬ 
serted. 

Now Saunders’s present position was 
not an enviable one, and he knew it. 
But he was equal to the occasion. 
Presently he yawned audibly. 

“ Hist! ” cried one of the gang, “ we 
had forgotten him. There is but one 
remedy.” 

Saunders crawled out. 

“ It’s a cauld nicht,” he said, drawing 
a chair to the fire. “ Landlora, fill the 
stoup. My frien’s, ye maun drink my 
health. I’m glad I’ve met ye. I’ve 
been awake, an’ sor an’ heard a’ ye said. 
Dinna be f richtened.” 

“ Frightened 1 ” repeated the fellow 
called Transom, and who was ill-favoured 
enough to be something even far worse 
than a smuggler. “ There are none here 
that know what it is to be afraid. Take 
your davy on that^ if you please.” 

“ Weel, man, drink, anyhow; I’m 
thinkin’ I’m just the chap ye want. 
Noo, ye maun ask no questions at me, 
but if ye can ship your cargo this nicht 
quietly on board our yaoht, you’ll be paid 
a reasonable price in yellow gold.” 

Transom started to his feet, his red 
eyes starting almost from the sockets 
with excitement. He drew from his 
girdle or belt an ugly-looking dagger, 
and dashed it on the table. 

“ Look, see ! ” he cried, with a profane 
expression; “ how are we to know you 
are true or a traitor ^ How are we to 
know you do not want us to run our 
necks into hemp ? If you are false, by 
the stars above us, I’ll sheath that 
dageer in your heart.” 

“You look here now, my mannie,” 
said Saunders, calmly; “you may be 
cock o’ your ain midden, but you’re no 
master o’ me. I’ve been too long at 
sea to ^ bullied by a lubber like you. 
Ay, grin if you like. If you like to 
come to business, do so auietly ; if you 
want to quarrel, let the landlord draw 
the table to one side, and we’ll soon see 
wha’s the best man.’’ 

“ I think the man is honest. Transom, 
and you’d best draw in your horns.” 
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“Well,” said Transom, sulkily, “honest 
or not, he’s in our power.” 

“ Am L indeed ? In ^our power. 
Look. Have you ever seen anything 
like that before ? That’s a bo’s’n’s pipe. 
My men are close by on the beach. Noo 
shake hands. Ha ! ha 1 I knew you 
would. Put away the knife. That’s 
right. Now to business : the landlord 
is in the swim, I suppose ? All riglit, 
then.” 

And down sat Saunders, and for half 
an hour the conversation was carried 
on in low tones. 

“ Agreed then,” said Dick’s lieu¬ 
tenant, at last. Then he hurriedly 
wrote a few lines in French, and de¬ 
spatched one of the smugglers with it. 
In a short time he had returned with 
the reply. 

By one o’clock in the morning all the 
brandy was shipped on board the 
Lisette, and Saunders, accompanied by 
his boat’s crew, returned to the inn. 

Saunders carelessly threw a huge bag 
of gold on the table, and coolly counted 
therefrom thejprice of the spirits, which 
he handed to Transom. 

“No need o’ a receipt,” he said, smil¬ 
ing, “ we are baith born gentlemen.” 

“I’m sorry,” he added, “I had not 
mair to pay you, for we could have 
done with triple the amount and mair. 
But by the time you could get back 
from France we would be far enough 
away.” 

“ Wait a minute,” said Transom, “ till 
I have a talk with my mates.” 

The men consultea hurriedly in a 
corner. The sight of the gold had ex¬ 
cited their cupidity, and cupidity 
drowns reason. 

“When do you leave?” said Transom, 
returning. 

“ In three days.” 

“ In three days’ time, or less, we can 
have one cargo ; in five days, two.” 

“ Good. We will wait. Adieu for the 
present.” 

As soon as he had ^ot on board and 
washed the vermilion off* his nose, 
Saunders knocked at the cabin door, 
and entered. 

He told Dick all. 

“Saunders,” cried Dick, “you’re ^ 
famous fellow. Why, Saunders, you 
Scots are the longest-headed nation in 
the world. You’ve laid the mine—I’ll 
fire it.” 

(To bo continued.) 


017 DEAWnrO AHO SKETCHING PEOM NATUEE. 


By Fred Miller. 


{With original Ulitstrations hy various B.O.P. Artists.) 


MATERIALS. 

I HAVE endeavoured to g^ve my readers a 
few hints on the subject of sketching 
from nature by relating some of my own 
experiences, for I do not believe that any 
one, be he the greatest painter living, can 
draw up a set of rules suitable ror all 
occasions and to all workers. The best 
art-teaching I ever got has been indirect 


PART rv. 

teaching, listening to conversations be¬ 
tween painters when they talk what is 
called “shop,” watching them paint, and 
looking at other men’s works, especially 
tneir sketches. 

But I might just give a list of colours 
that I have found, Ster some years* ex¬ 
perience, to be the most useful. ^ This list 
works with me equally well in oil as 
in water-colour, though I should strongly 


recommend my readers to confine their 
attention at first to water-colours. Begin¬ 
ners generally start with too many col¬ 
ours. The list I give is a complete one, 
suitable for all requirements, but I dare 
say many painters would do with fewer. 
Those printed in italics are to me indis^ 
pensabte^ the others are useful^ and I have 
arranged them in the order of their greatest 
use: 
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You uill notice tliat in this list I enume¬ 
rate no gieens. Tliese are all much better 
iiuule hy mixing than from ready-made 
meens. The mixture of yellow and blue 
makes green, as every one, I supjM)se, 
knows. The warmer the yellow, the richer 
the green, and vicf vcrsA. Thus cobalt and 
aureolin make a cold green ; French ultra- 
marine ami Indian yellow a rich green ; 
and Antwerp blue and raw sienna a warm 
green. The addition of burnt sienna with 
any of the forepiing colours will make a 
russet. Emerahl green with cobalt and 
ultramarine yields g<M>d greenish tones for 
skies and sea, but emerald green should 
never lie mixed with yellow. Skies are 
ilitticult, as to get the movement of clouds 
requires rapidity of execution. (.)nly seize 
u|K)n the general arrangement of the ])rin- 
cipal cloud forms, ami put the shadows of 
the clouds in nt once, darker, |>erhaps, 
thp-n wanted, so as to allow for s|)onging 
out. Light red, cobalt, and yellow o<*hre 
make a good grey. Then wash in the blue 
portions, ami line in, when dry, the lights 
of the clouds bv washing over with rose 
madder and yellow ochre or vermilion (for 
the lights of clouds are warm). It is often 
impossible to get the right tone of sky at 
once, but by passing a wash of, say, yellow 


ochre and rose madder over cobalt tlie 
requisite tint is obtained. Skies are the 
making of a landscape, and I should be 
inclined to start with the skv if there 
ha])|KMis to I>e a bit of tine cloud effect 
“on” wlien commencing. If the sky is 
not striking at first go on with the sketch, 
and put in the sky when the effect is good. 
Cloudy days with alternate cloud and sun¬ 
shine are the best days for sketching, as 
effects are more concentrated, and you get 
brilliant gleams of colour which make a 
sketch so effective. Most handb(K)ks on 
art give numerous mixtures, but it is 
much lietter to find these out for oneself. 
Try your colours on pai>er, both pure and 
in combination, and you will soon learn to 
mix tints. Your work will l>e crude at 
first, but by degrees you will find out the 
colours that give the best results. Moist 
wa^r-colours have almost su|)erseded cake- 
colours, owing to the readiness with which 
the former can lie used. 

Half iians are the cheapest form of colours, 
but the tubes, though double the price, go 


much farther. I should have tul)es of the 
first eight colours printed in italics, and half 
pans of the rest, lllocks are lietter for 
sketching upon than jiajier, as you are save<l 
the trouble of straining vour jiaiier each 
time you make a sketch. I prefer a medium 
surface. A camp-stool is necessarv*, and 
also a small jiortable easel, as your bWk 
ought to be liefore you without your having 
to hold it. A tin water-bottle is also handy. 
If you have a tin Iwx to keep your coloui’s 
in," tlie lid will do for a iialette, otherwise 
you w’ill have to take a china palette with 
you. A small Turkey siKuige is very use¬ 
ful to lighten colours if you get them on 
too heavy; and I may here mention that 
■wa-shing or sponging out in water-colour 
gives very charming results. Water-colour 
painters do this lar^ly, and I have fre¬ 
quently seen a sket<di which looked^ hard 
and crude greatly improved by a judicious 
use of the siwnge. i^able brushes are the 
best, and, tliough exi>ensive, last a ver>’ 
long time by careful use. Mind and take 
great care of your brushes. 


Our Artists' Adventure (a fact.) 


1. Cobalt him. 

*2. French nit ra¬ 
ti tar inc. 

3. Indian yellow. 

4. Yellow ochre. 

5. Burnt sienna. 

Haw tfienna. 

7. Raw unibrr. 

8. Vandyke brown. 

.All these colours are 


9. Black. 

10. Oratuje verinilion. 

11. Light red. 

12. Rose madder. 

13. Aureolin. 

14. Pale cadmium. 

15. Antwerp blue. 

16. Emerahl green. 

17. Lemon ymlow. 

said to be permanent. 
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The use of white in water-colour painting 
is much more common than it used to be, 
and many men sketch on tinted paper, 
using Chinese white with all their cmours. 
With |)ractice good results are to be ob¬ 
tained in this way, and for registering cloud 
etlects, where rapidity is of the utmost con- 


sketching with, and I should say that for 
skies would be useful. I have had no 
practice with them myself; but I have seen 
some pastel drawings that seem to combine 
the beauties of water-colour drawing with 
the strength of oil. 

It must not be imagined by the readers 


pages were acquired from other painters, 
though verified by my f)wn experience ; and 
I cannot do better than conclude this pre¬ 
sent series of papers by giving the substance 
of some hints that were kindly supplied me 
by Mr. Sidney Paget and ‘Mr. Herliert 
Snell. Mr. Paget’s hints, which I have 



Summer, by Allan Barraud. 


sequence, has much to recommend it. The 
be-Ht tliiiijr h) do is to try it. I have no 
notion that one sliould l)e told not to do a 
certain thing because “ it did not used to be 
done.” Turner sketched on a bluish-grey 
i>aper continually, and used Avhite largely 
in his work ; an(i if you can get your effect 
>»ettcr and quicker by so doing, do it. 
Sketching from nature is quite difficult 
enough in itself without bimlingand cramp¬ 
ing yourself hy useless restrictions. 

Patels or soft chalks can be used for 


of the B.O.P. that what I have written here 
is in any way original. My own impression 
is the experiences of all sketchers is very 
similar, and that in giving some of mine I 
have given those of the majority of land¬ 
scapists. Every beginner meets with the 
same difficulties; and, though some bring 
a greater amount of aptitude to Ijear upon 
their work, yet one and all reach success, if 
ever they do reach it, through man>' failures 
an<l much tribulation and disap]K)intment. 
Many of the hints I have given in these 


put first, though really addressed to art- 
students, are still of equal interest to the 
tyro: 

‘ “ I believe there are a great many young 
students who go into the country for a 
season of landscape painting without 
enough necessary knowledge how to manage 
affairs generally, and consequently their 
time is not so well occupied as it might be. 
My own experiences, though not large, will, 
I trust, be enough to enable me to lay down 
something positive to help in determining 
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some of the novices’ arrangements. I may 
first say that I consider a thoroughly good 
equipment necessary; but as I never yet 
knew a beginner who was not well provided 
with every requisite appliance I need not 
say much on this head. 


“ A sketching umbrella, of course, is in¬ 
dispensable for protection from sun and 
rain. I think the large grey ones are most 
serviceable. I find they keep off the 
sharpest showers; but, of coui*se, if it sets 
in for a drenching day, the best thing is to 


collect your traps and make all possible 
speed for home. 

“ The easel should be tall, say six feet in 
height, to enable you to paint standing.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE BOYHOOD AND YOUTH OF LIVINGSTONE.^ 


By the Rev. E. J. Hardy, m.a., chaplain to h.m. forces. 


HE boy is, as j 
a rule, father | 
to the man— 
thati’stosay, | 
such as the 
l>oy is such 
will the man 
l>e. AVlien 
friends used ‘ 
to ask Presi- ; 
dent Gar- j 
held, as a 
l)oy, what he | 
was going to ! 
l»e—meaning 
to what busi- i 
ness or pro- | 
lession he de- j 
sired to be- | 
long — he 
used to an- | 
swer, “ First ' 
of all, I am 
going to try 
to bwome a 
man; if I 
can’t be that, 

I shall l>e fit 

He was right. To be a real, true man is 
the highest ambition that a boy can liave, 
and the first step towards its realisation is 
to be the right sort of boy. This Living¬ 
stone was, and though tlie mere fact of 
being a ^ood boy will not make a man a 
heroic missionary traveller, we may be sure 
that Dr. Livin^tone would never have 
accomplished wmat he dul if his Ixiyhooii 
had not l)een as well spent as it was. 

David Livingstone was bom in 1813, of 
“ jioor and pious parents.” One of his an¬ 
cestors had on his death-bed called all his 
children around him and said, “ I have 
searched most carefully through all the 
traditions I could find of our family, and I 
could never discover that there was a dis¬ 
honest man among our forefathei*s. If, 
therefore, any of you or any of your chil¬ 
dren should take to dishonest ways it >>rill 
not be because it runs in the blood ; it does 
not belong to you. I leave this precept with 
you—‘ Be honest.’ ” The old man also said 
that he had never heard of “ a Livingstone 
donkey.” 

Like so many other good and great men, 
Livinratone w'as blessed with a good mother. 
Her bright spirit shone through the dark 
eyes, so clear and penetrating, which Da^id 
her son inherited. The first Iralf-crowTi he 
ever earned he brought home and placed in 
her lap, and he tells us that when he was 
travelling in the heart of Africa, with only 
savages near him, he never ceased to prac¬ 
tise the neat, cleanly habits and other 
lessons which she had taught him in child¬ 
hood. 

It is to be feared that some boys do not 
add very much to the happiness of their 
families, and are not as agreeable as they 
might be to tbeir sisters. Not so David 



* We give this as a pleasant supplement to the 
articles on Livingstone that have already appeaml 
in our columns.— Ed. 


Livingstone when a boy. The younger I 
children’s games were never so merry as j 
when he joined in them, and his sisters 
always rememl>ered how, when during his 
student life at Glasgow he returned home 
for the Sundays, they used to long for the 
Saturday evenings with the delightful 
stories of the week’s doings. 

Here is a characteristic story, showing 
how he acqiiired the habit of patient en- I 
tlurance. His father had made a mle that I 
the cottage-door was to be locked at dusk, 
and all the children inside by that time. 
One evening little David was late, and 
found the door barred. He at once accepted 
the penalty, not sullenly ; but, making the 
l>est of it, as was his wont, went and pro¬ 
cured a piece of bread, and, without fuss or 
complaining, contentedly settled himself , 
down on the doorstep for the night; and 
there, on looking for him later, his mother I 
found him, and of course lei him in. 

When ten years of age David began to I 
work at a cotton-mill, but he still indulged ! 
that love of reading which hril made him 
purchase Ruddinian’s “ Rudiments of 
Latin” out of the first money he ever 
earned. With his book day after dav before 
him, on the spinning-jenny he faithfully 
earned his wages, and at the same time, by 
intervals—“never more than a minute at a 
time ”—gathered in the stores of knowledge 
he afterwards turned to such account. ; 
Years afterwards, when addressing cotton- 
spinners, he said, “Had it l>een possible, I 
would have liked to begin again in the same 
lowly style, and to pass through the same 
hardy training.” And again, “There’s one 
thing in cotton-spinning! always felt to be 
a privilege. We were coojied up through 
the whole day but when we got out to the 
green fields, and could wander through the 
shady woods and roam about the whole 
counlr\% we enjoyed it immensely. We 
were delighted with the flowers and the 
beautiful scenery. We were prepared to 
admire.” 

The case of young Livingstone is a splen¬ 
did example of the successful pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties. He learned 
Latin at an evening school, wliich met be¬ 
tween the hours of eight and ten. “ The 
dictionary part of my labours M as followed 
up till twelve o’clock—or later, if my mother 
did not interfere by jumping up ana snatch¬ 
ing the books out of my hands. I had to 
be l>ack in the factory by six in the morn¬ 
ing, and continued my M'ork, M'ith intervals 
for breakfast and dinner, till eight o’clock 
at night. I read in this way many of the 
classical authors, and knew’ Virgil and 
Horace better at sixteen than I do now.” 

Livingstone’s father had a dread of books 
of science, but in this, M’ith all his reve¬ 
rence, the son could not folloM’ him. That 
“other kind of light,” as he after^vards 
called it, M’as always to him as truly light, 
and therefore as necessarily from the 
Saurce of li^t, as tlie revealed truths of 
religion, and “ the last application of the 
rod he endured was for refusing to read 
a religious book which seemed to him unen- 
lightening. 

From the earliest days, books Mere to 


him but one of the many modes of learning. 
He scoured, in any moments of leisure, the 
country side, collecting simples and fossils. 
“These excursions, often in company M’ith 
brothers, gratified my intense love of na¬ 
ture, and Uioiigh Me generally returned so 
unmercifully hungry and fatij^ed that one 
of the brothers M ould sometimes shed tears, 
yet we discovered so many, to us, neM* and 
interesting things that he Mas ahvays as 
eager to join us next time as he M as the 
last.” Young David made friends with 
groM’n-up people near his home, some of 
whom exercised a most beneficial influence 
upon him. One of these M as an old man 
called David Hogg, mIio addressed him on 
his death-bed with the M ords, “ Now*, lad ! 
make religion the every-day business of 
your life, and not a thing of fits and starts ; 
for, if you do, temptation and other things 
will get the ^tter of you.” 

At nine years old the boy received a 
prize for saying the 119fli P^lm through 
with only five mistakes. But although 
great pains had been taken by his parents 
to instil the doctrines of Christianity into 
his mind, it M’as not until his tMentieth 
year that the light came M’hich kindled his 
M’hole life. “ The change,” he w rote, “ m as 
like M’hat may be sujjposed Mould take 
place. Mere it possible, to cure a case of 
colour-blindness. 

“ The perfect freeness M’ith M’hich the par¬ 
don of alt our ^ilt Is offered in God’s Book 
drew’ forth feelings of attectionate love to 
Him M’ho bought us with His blooil, and a 
sense of deep obligation to Him for His 
mercy has influenced, in some small 
measure, my conduct ever since. ” 

David Livingstone’s life in the home and 
the factory lasted tw enty-three years. At 
tw enty-three the young w eaver first q^uietly 
communicated to his parents and the 
minister of his parish, his determina¬ 
tion to become a missionary. Four years 
more passed before he entered on his 
missionary career. Of two of these the 
winters w’ere spent in study at the University 
of Glasgow, and the summers in working at 
the loom to earn the means to do so. One 
day, in 1836, when the snow’ M’as on the 
ground, his father walked with him to 
Glasgow’ to search for lodpngs. All proved 
too expensive, until at last they found a 
room for two shillings a week. He had 
to work hard because ne determined to add 
the study of medicine to that of theologj’. 
The professor of chemistry, whose lectures 
he attended, u.sed to speak of him as “ the 
best man he ever knew’, with more of true 
filial trust in God, more of the spirit of 
Christ, more of integrity, purity, and skn- 

} )licity of character, and of self-denying 
ove for his fellow-man.” 

Every bit of the know ledge, practical and 
theoretical, thus acquired came into use 
afterwards, in the canal and road-making, 
house-building and medical practice of his 
missionary life. Here, certainly, is an 
illustration of the fact that “know’ledge is 
iKiwer.” Learn everything useful you can. 
Boys, for you neyer Icnow’ when you may 
M’ant it 

(THE END.) 
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A BOAS-HTTKT IV ALGERIA. 


T he time is 5.30 a.in. on a fine March 
morning, the place is the railway 
station of Algiers, and the people are legion. 
First, there are the French railw’ay porters 
in their blue blouses and with their 
cigarettes in their mouths, toiling under 
heavy trunks. ^ Then there are the Arab 
helps, clothed in what looks like sewnd- 
hand sacking, and with red fezes on their 
heads and their feet bare. They, too, are 
wrestling wdth luggage and chattering in 
Arabic all the time. Then come the pas¬ 
sengers—fanners from Alsace who have 
settled here since the Franco-Prussian war, 
labourers oil* up country to get work among 
the vines, gossiping Frenchwomen, and 
sedate Arab chieftains wrapped in their 
costly burnouses. 

^ But the group we have to do with con¬ 
sists of some six or eight men gathered 
round one carria|^. It is a cosmopolitan 
band composed ot two Austrians (a prince 
and a count), four Englishmen, two Scotch¬ 
men, and an Irishman. Dear little Wales 
alone Ls unrepresented. The costumes, too, 
are varied. The Austrians are got up pour 
la chouse in knickerbockers and Tong yellow 
boots, while the others are decked in various 
old and weather-ljeaten garments. The 
caps worn by the company are curious. 
There is a herret used by the Basques in 
the South of France, a deerstalker, a Glen¬ 
garry, and a Tam o’ Shan ter. Even the 
lamiliar billycock is not forgotten. Then 
for weapons, most have small rifles, but 
some have shot-guns, while one s|X)rtsman 
has a revolver and a thick walking-stick. 

And what is the meaning of all this 
array ? Why, .surely we are off this morn¬ 
ing to Hammam R’irha, on the slopes of 
the Atlas mountains, to hunt the wily boar, 
each one of us keen to bring back at least 
one T)oar’s head and tusks as a trophy of 
the chase. 

The engine whistles and off we go. Now 
the man who intends travelling by rail in 
Algeria must at once disabuse his mind of 
the idea that he is going to find Flying 
Scotchmen and other such quick trains liere. 
No, eveiything about the railways is done 
in a calm sedate manner that, no doubt, is 
particularly pleasing to the calm and sedate 
Arabs. Even the express stops at every 
station (and stations are as thick as black¬ 
berries), but while the ordinary train waits 
from ten to fifteen minutes at every stop¬ 
ping-place the express does not usually 
stay more than five. Between stations, too, 
8pe»^ does not seem to be the primary ob¬ 
ject. Just as we are leaving a station with 
the curious name of Hussein Dey we notice 1 
paredlel to the line a road stretching for about I 


half a mile, and standing in the road is a 
light trap containing two men. While we 
are wondering what they are doing there, 
we are surprised by a shout of derision 
directed by one of the men at our engine, 
and as we draw abreast he whips up his 
horse to a smart trot, and actually seems 
to be trying a race with the train. We 
crowd to the windows and eagerly w’atch 
the contest. Neck-and-neck the race is, 
first the engine then the horse forges ahead, 
until at the end of some five hundred yards 
the engine's superior powers of endurance 
tell, and we gradually draw away from our 
plucky antagonist. After seeing this we 
can quite believe the story of the man who 
missed the train at one station, but, by 
whipping up his horse, caught it at the 
next, five miles farther on. 

At last we reach Bow Medfa, the station 
for our destination, and after a drive of an 
hour and a half up a steep hill and through 
scmbby vegetation of prickly pears and 
stunted aloes we reach Hammam B’irha in 
time before dinner to inspect its famous 
medicinal springs and examine the country 
where we are to hunt boar the folloudng 
day. 

The scenerj" is beautiful. The village— 
if the collection of Arab huts can be digni¬ 
fied with such a name—is picturesquely 
situated on the side of the hill; but the 
most prominent object is the barrack-like 
hotel, where the people live who for throat 
complaints or rheumatism are taking the 
mineral waters. In front is a deep valley, 
one mass of vegetation, and to the right, 
filling up innumerable deep gullies, is a 
large forest Avhere evergreen-oak and mul¬ 
berry-trees grow in rich abundance. The 
wood is far too thick for us to try pig-stick¬ 
ing on horseback, so we are forc^ to lie in 
ambush and shoot as the boars are ^driven 
past. 

The next morning is ushered in by rain, 
and we have to be content with hunting in 
fancy. It is no use trying to shoot on such 
a day, so w'e take snort w'alks and come 
back each time all dripping. 

The following day, however, dawms fair 
and bright, so, with'our numl)er8 reinforced 
by sundry folk who have lieen stopping in 
the hotel, w'e sally forth. The Arab beaters, 
some forty in number, have already been 
dispatched to scour the thick scrubby w oods 
that line the valleys. They are especially 
keen for the hunt, as most of them till their 
small patches of farms, and they know well 
the damage the boars do grubbing up their 
potatoes and eating their young maize. So 
they have turned out in mat numbers, 
most of them armed with ancient and 


rickety fowling-pieces wherewith to slay 
the enemy of their crops. 

We are put in our places by the Arab 
chief who is directing the hunt, some of us 
behind boulders, the rest sheltered by trees. 

I Now Ls the exciting moment, for we know 
not when a wild boar mad with rage may 
come charting out of the brushw'ood and 
gore one of us in passing. But there is no 
sign, though in the distance w'e can hear 
the hoarse shouting of the Arab beaters as 
they advance in Ime, and now and again 
thexe comes on our ear from afar the snap 
of a gun telling us that some one at least 
has seen game. 

One of the Austrians is next me, and 
after a wearj" hour of waiting he evidently 
is getting tired, for I see him light his 
cigarette. This seems an example to be fol¬ 
lowed, so I lay down my rille, w'hen crash, 
something comes darting through the brush¬ 
wood. I pick up my rifle, thinking the 
boar w'ill surely goar me an he rushes by ; 
but it is only a frightened hare that goes 
scudding past, and I low^er my gun, 
ashamed to trv my skill, and jierhajis dis¬ 
close my bad snooting, on a poor hare. 

However, now' comes a squeaking from 
the brushwood near the Austrian, and next 
moment a huge boar, all foaming, comes 
nishing out. In an instant he has covered 
it, and with his sure aim and trusty express 
rifle has bowled it over, and it lies lireless 
at the foot of an evergreen-oak. 

Now the shouting grow’s louder, and 
several shots are fired by the sportsmen far¬ 
ther dowm the line, until at length the Arab 
beaters approach, and firing is at an end. 

We gather and display our trophies. Ten 
genuine grunters are there, and many more 
got past the shooters scathless. The Irish¬ 
man with great pride discloses his booty, 
which consists of a couple of youn^ hyenas 
about three weeks old. Their mother must 
have deserted them w'hen the firing began, 
and he caught them w ith his hands as they 
came w’addTing through the brushwood. 

“ What wdll you do with them, Paddy ? ” 
is the universal shout; “ bring them up on 
skilly and beef-tea? ” 

“ No, sure; I’ll send them to the Zoo, 
and get a free pass for m^'self to see them 
when I want.” 

Of course we roar with laughter at this 
idea, but he sticks to it, and the next morn¬ 
ing, w hen the rest of the party are return¬ 
ing to Aimers with the boars’ heads, he ap¬ 
pears with a wooden box under his arm and 
a pleased smile on his face; and no doubt 
by this time, if they survived the sea voy¬ 
age, his baby hyenas are fast acquiring 
cockney habits in the cages of the Zoo. 


THE <*B0TS OWN” GOEDON MEMOEIAL. 


£ 8. d. 

Brought forward .. .. 562 11 9 
March 24.—Collected by J. T. Wardlaw.. 2 17 0 

April 7.-CoUected by W.M.Bht .. 10 0 

April 12.—J. F. Balfour .0 10 0 

April 20.—S. E. P., 28. 6d.; Collected by 
Frank A. Waten, la. 6d. 0 4 0 

April 24.—Collected by T. O. Stidolpfa, 
la.; Collected by J. Page, lOa. .. 0 11 0 

April 28 —W. Langdale, Sa. 6d.; O^ected 
by 8. E. Kuigbt, Sa. Sd.0 6 9 


[ContributionM received up to June 28<A, 1888.] 

May 8.—K. M. Hartwell, la.; Collected by 
E. Orooa, 18s. 6d.£0 19 6 

May 15.—S. A. B., 2a. 6d.; Collected by 
J. Johnson, 28 . Od.; Collected by T. 

Wheatley, jizn., 28. 3d.; Collected by 
Ernest W. 31errell, Ss.0 15 6 

May 18.—Collected by C. H. Bridgman, 

28.; Collected by Stanley Bogera, 78.; 

Collected by Ernest Oillame, 148. 2d.; 

Collected by Ernest West, 28. .. .. 15 2 
May 19.—Collected by O. Martin .. .. 0 7 0 
May 29.—Archibald Sydney, 1 b.; Collected 


by William Widdowson, 78. 7d.; Col¬ 
lected by “Ennous," It .; G. Hyde, 6d. £0 10 1 
Jnne 4.—W. V. C., la.; Collected by V. S. 

Harvey, 16s.; Collected by F. H. Curtis, 

58.1-0 

June 28.—Collected by Geo. A. Gray .. 0 10 


Carried forward .. .. £572 19 9 

%* Collecting Cards may still be had. It is partl- 
cnlarly requeatod that all caisds which have^ been 
out more thau a month must be returned imme¬ 
diately. Headers wishing to continue the good work 
will gladly be supplied with fresh cards. 
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AMONG THE GETSEHS. 


By the Author of “ Volcanoes and Volcanic Eruptions,” Era 

PART HI. 



E ven more beautiful terraces existed in 
New Zealand until the recent volcanic 
outburst,* and others are forming. And the 
colony not only has its hot springs, but its 
geysers as well; and, in fact, wherever 
there are geysers there are hot springs and 
terraces formed from the deposition of the 
minerals they bear in solution. All water 
in its natural state is mineral "water; even 
the purest spring when analysed betrays a 
percentage of something more than oxygen 
and hydrogen. 

Thirty miles from the shore of the Bay of 
Plenty, in the North Island, is Whakari, 
or White Island. On it is a cone-shaped 
'mountain 860 feet high, with a crater of a 
mile and a half in circumference. This 
crater is an active solfatara, and from it and 
•round it sprung many small geysers. It is 


Tongariro, and you strike through all the 
fire-troubled country of the Maori. The 
great centre of geyser display is the Wai¬ 
kato river, soon after it leaves Lake Taiipo. 
There it Hows through a terraced valley 
with the forest-covered mountains hemming 
it in, the bank studded ''vith geysers and 
hot springs bubbling and hissing above the 
sparkling course of the clear rolling stream 
and fringed with masses of pure white silica, 
the chief feature l)eing the geyser of Orakei- 
korako, which overtoils all tlie others. In 
the geyser valley of tne Wairakei there are 
terraces upon terraces rising from the feeder 
of the M aikato, the terraces not l>are but 
fem-clad, with densely-clothetl hills as a 
background. Uound every spring and 
geyser is a curtain of fern and moss grow- 
ing up to the very edge of the deposit. The 


tling Geyser, which spurts ^Wth a curious 
shrillness, the Big Geyser, and the Great 
Wairakei, into whicli the old woman 
plunged to end her days, and which, in 
consequence, of course, unlike all other 
gevsers, has its basin hard and black. 

Hankadal, the Yellowstone, and the Wai¬ 
kato valley are the chief geyser centres of 
the earth. We need no other examples 
from South America and the Malayan 
Archipelago. With them we have all the 
phenomena. What then is a geyser ? What 
makes the fountain play ? 

Try Herschell’s experiment to begin with. 
Take a churchwarden clay pipe ; beat the 
stem red-hot; fill the bowl with w^ater, 
and incline the stem for the water to slip 
down it. The water will squirt out in 

B 'sms, the intervals depending on the 
, heat, and slope of the pipe, the 
continuance depending op the stem s thick¬ 
ness and conducting pone*' 

Now look at Bunsen’s theory : 
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'.the outpost of the New Zealand system of 
• tliermal action. Draw a line from it through 


♦ See “ Volcaaoes, and Volcanic Eniptlona" (with 
'illustrations of the New Zealand terraces). In our 
•February Part for 1887. 


rivulets are fringed with silica lace-falls, a 
white exlging to the rich green of the ver¬ 
dure and the jiale blue of the water. 
Glistening cones and pearly caldrons are all 
frameil in this way by plants that defy the 
mineral rain. In this valley is the Whis¬ 


Here is the tube of the original geyser 
10 feet wide and 74 feet deep, with the tem¬ 
perature as taken at different depths on the 
one side, and on the other the calculated 
l)oiling-poiut8 as modified by the pressure 
of the atmosphere increased by the su^wr- 
incumbent column of water. 

In no part, it will be seen, is the water at 
boiling-point; but at A, 30 feet from the 
lK)ttom, it comes within four degrees of 
that temperature. 

“Now,” says Professor Tyndall, “ sup- 
|)ose that by the entrance of stean? from the 
ducts near the bottom of the tube the geyser 
column is elevated six feet, a height quite 
within the limits of actual observation, the 
water at a is thereby transferred to B. Its 
boiling-point at A is 255”, and its actual 
temperature is 251”; but at B its lioiling- 
point is only 249”, hence, when transferrw 
from A to B, the heat which it posse.^es is 
in excess of that necessary to make it l>oiL 
This excess of heat is instantly appKed te 
the generation of steam; the column is 
thus lifted higher, and the water below is 
relieved of pressure, and its l>oiling-iwint 
lowered. More steam is generatetl, and the 
column bursts into ebullition and is pro¬ 
jected into the atmosphere,” 



¥l\e 8oy’^ 0\vi\ 


And to prove his point, Professor Tyndall 
makes an artificial geyser. He takes a tube 
of iron six feet long, fits it with a basin at 
the top, thrusts it into a fire below, and 
encircles it with a second fire two feet from 
the bottom ; and when the water is in the 
geyser in a few minutes begins to play, and 
yields all the phenomena sought for. Hen- 
clerson found that by throwing stones into 
the Strokr he could brin^ on an eruption 
when he nleased. Tyndall puts a cork in 
the moutn of his tube, and the action of the 
Strokr is exactly rejiroduced. 

A geyser can onlv act when its tube is the 
right length, and 'Tyndall has eloquently 
shown how the fountain liegins and ends : * 

“ Imagine the ca'^e of a simple thermal 
silicious spring, whose watei-s trickle down 
a gentle enclosure ; the water thus exposed 
evaporates s]»eedilv, and silica is deposited. 
This deposit gradually elevates the side 
over which the water passes, until finally 
the latter has to take another course. The 
same takes place here, the ground is ele¬ 
vated as before, and the spring has to move 
forward. Thus it is comj)elled to travel 
round and round, discharging its silica and 
deejiening the shaft in which it dwells, 
until finally, in the course of ages, the 
sini]de spring has produced this wonderful 
apparatus which has so long puzzled and 
astonished both the traveller and the philo¬ 
sopher.” 

So far for the beginning, now for the end. 

“ A moment’s reflection will suggest that 
there must be a limit to the operations of 
the geyser. When the tube nas reached 
such an altitude that the water in the 
depths lielow, owing to the increased pres¬ 
sure, cannot attain its boiling-])oint, the 
eruptions of necessity cease. The spring, 
however, continues to deposit its silica, and 
often forms a or cistern, at whose 

bottom is often seen the mouth of the once 
mighty geyser. There are in Iceland vast 
but now extinct geyser operations. Mounds 
are observed whose shafts are filled with 
rubbish, the water ha\dng foreed a passage 
underneath and retired to other scenes of 


action. We have, in fact, the geyser in its tive column ; in its old age as the tranquil 
youth, manhood, old age, and death here laurj; while its death is recorded by the? 



A Curious Adventure. 


])resented to us. In its youth as a simple ruined shaft and mound, which testify the- 
thermal spiing ; in its manhood as an erup- fact of its once active existence.” 



Giant Geyser, Yellowstone Park. 
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I DO not remember veadinjif in any books 
of Domestic i)ets of the field mouse 
being included among the number, and on 
this account i)erhaps a short article on the 
way we managed to catch and tame this 
mischievous little rodent may not Ikj un¬ 
acceptable to the readers of the Boy’s Own 
Paper. 

Of the different species of the mouse 
kind which we possessed, I think the 
field vole was tne most interesting— 
partly for the trouble he gave us in gnaw¬ 
ing every available piece of wood-work in 
his cage, and also for the wonderful 
gj'mnastic performances he daily treated us 
to, in the wheel attached to his dwelling. 

For the l^enefit of those who have not 
seen this animal, I will give a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the field mouse and its habits 
before I proceed to describe the way we 
managed to capture this wild denizen of 
the field. 

The head is rather large, with tiny ears 
lying close to the skull. The body is long 
and thick, but the tail is very short in pro¬ 
portion—being only about the length of the 
nead, and scantily covered with hair. The 
legs are thin and short, and the paws are 
furnished with long nails, except the 
thumbs of the fore-feet, which are exceed¬ 
ingly small, almost rudimentary. Insignifi¬ 
cant as this animal is, 1 do not know any 
kind of Rodent more destructive to the 
farm, the garden, or the field. 

It invades the barn and rick yards, cora- 
-mitting fearful ravages, whilst in the 

f arden it is simply unbearable. Only last 
ebruarv a gentleman in Wiltshire showed 
me a bed of crocuses and hyacinths, 
which Imcl Wen c<»mpletely destroyed by 
these uiiimaU. 

Thej IumI made holes in the gnnunl, and 
eaten all the new bulbs, and, although 
various kinds of traps had been set to 
•catch them, their depredations were so 
severe that he had mven up all ho|>es of 
making a display in liis parterres the fol¬ 
lowing spring. 

Had he taken the precaution to dip the 
bulbs in paraffin, this would not have 
occurred, for field mice have as strong an 
objection to paraffin as some insects have 
to turpentine, while the bulbs would have 
received no injury from the immersion. 

With regard to their destructive ]X)wers 
in the woods a single instance will suffice. 

Seventy-four years ago both the Forest 
of Dean and the New Forest were infested 
by these mice to such an extent that when¬ 
ever the ground was cleared their runs and 
holes were most numerous. When the 
winter came, and the supply of food ran 
short, they commenced their work of devas¬ 
tation by attacking the roots of oak and ash 
saplings, which, together with a quantity 
of young firs and larches, were completely 
destroyed, while young hollies were narked 
to the height of several inches. 

Every expedient in the way of traps and 
poisons having failed, an old ratcatcher 
invented a novel way of destroying them. 

He du^ a number of pits, into which the 
animals fell in great numliers, and, ]>eing 
unable to escape, perished from hunger. 

In this way .30,000, or, more correctly, 
“28,071 mico were cai)tured in the Forest of 
Dean in about 1,700 acres of land, and 
10,000 in the New Forest, without counting 
the numbers taken from the pits by stoats, 
weasels, owls, hawks, etc. 

In the winter the field-mouse makes its 
nest under the bed of some friendly rick, or 
in a hole in some warm bank ; but in the 


THE SHORT-TAILED FIELD-MOUSE. 
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summer he changes his residence for the 
fields, and builds his summer dwelling in 
the long grass of the hay-fields, or rather, 
those fields which have l>een “ put up” for 
mowing. 

As both nests are exactly the same, I 
cannot, I think, do better than describe one 
I found to-day (March 20th, 1888), under 
the bed of an old hayrick. 

It was about the size of an ordinary 
cricket-ball, and was made of grass cut up 
into small pieces, and worked together 
very skilfullv, so that it took some little 
trouble to pull it apart. After examining 
it carefully I put it back in the hole where 
I found it, so that the animals might 
return to it again if they had not already 
forsaken it. 

The young ones are born in the summer 
—about the middle of June. They are 
quite naked and blind, and very ungainly 
creatures to look at. As they generally 
number alK)ut nine, the devoted mother has 
her time fully taken up with attending to 
the wants of her young oflspring. The 
food of the field-mouse consists of wheat 
and other grains, fruit, berries, acorns, and 
roots. He seems to have a weakness for 
hawthorn berries and the fruit of the dog- 
rose, whilst an old bird’s nest makes a 
capital dining-room, as you Mill see for 
yourself if you take the trouble to look. 
One that I found in the earlv part of this 
yoar M^as completely filled M'itli bits of skin 
and pirs—the remains of their feast. During 
the heavy snoMstorm Mdiich visited our 
part of Somerset a fev^ months ago, I found 
the tender branches of some trees com¬ 
pletely stripped of their bark, presumably 
by these animals, rlriven by the severity of 
the weather to make a meal of what they 
could get. 

Field-mice, to be tamed properly, should 
lie taken M'hen they are quite young. In 
order U) do this, provide yourself M’ith tM'o 


able to move aliout. If such be the case, 
lift up nest and all, and deposit it in one of 
the lioxes. But should you, on opening the 
nest, find a heaving mass of little beings 
' resembling Iwiiled praMms in colour, and 
! about as handsome, leave the nest in its 
I place an<l continue your search as before. 

The first field-mice 1 ever had M'ere 
j brought to me in a someM’liat novel manner. 

I A rough country lad, the son of a M'ell- 
I knoM'n poacher, appeared one day M ith a sus- 
I picious-Iooking bottle under hfs coat, and 
informed mo that he ha<l soinetljing lor me. 
On turning the bottle u]>side <i..u n a quan¬ 
tity of bane 3 "-meal fell out, ami six yonn/ 
mice in a half-sull'ocated condition. 'I l.e 
youth looked on Mith great pride, and, find¬ 
ing that none M'ere dead, commenced h 
conversation which ran something as fol 
lows: 

“Thernow, 1 cotched thei last Zatunlav. 
an’ thei ben in thic bottle zince. A main 
catldle I ’ad M'e’im, the little varments, till 
I put ’em in thic bottle, and prized down the 
cark, an’ thei couden git out no ’ow. Aye ! 
jmu should zee ’em ’opping about when I 
vust ’ad ’em. ” 

I at once got a saucer of Avarm milk, into 
Avhich I put these unfortunate animals, 
when, after washing the meal from their 
ej-es and bodies, and taking a good drink 
to clear their throats, they once more re¬ 
covered their accustomed alacriU^, and 
began to exhibit such “’opping” propen¬ 
sities that I deemed it aavisable to jmt 
them in a secure cage. 

The cage f»r field-mice differs in many 
respects from other mice cages. Of course 
anj^ cage will do, as far as it goes, but if 
jmu re^ly want to keep them properly you 
I must have a proper cage. 

The following is a description of a capital 
' house for your ])ets :— 

I It consists of a long oblong cage, four feet 
1 long, one foot high, and one foot broad. The 



A Field-Mouse Cage. 


or three boxes — common cigar-boxes, 
secured with elastic bands, answer the 
puqiose admirably; then make for the 
nearest hay field, and folloAv closely' behind 
the mowing-macliine. 

Keep j’our eyes well open and j’ou will 
soon discover a nest snugly stowed away in 
the thick gra.ss or in a hollow in the ground. 
Do not take it up, but carefully uncover 
the top and ascertain if the young ones (for 
during the hay harvest an empty nest is 
rare) are in a fit state for removal-^that is, 
whether they have their eves open and are 


living-room is twro feet sLx inches long, 
leaving a space of nine inches on each side 
for the bedrooms. 

Immediately over the living-room i.s 
another cage, twm feet six inches long, ten 
inches broad, and nine inches high. The 
tw o cages communicate with each other by 
I an opening in the floor, through which a 
' tree passes, of which more anon. 

I On each side of the top cage is a Avheel, 

I in Avhich the animals can exerci.'^e them- 
j selves. Each bedroom is divided into an 
[ ui)per and low'er chamber b\' means of a 
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division runnmg parallel to the floor, at the 
distance of four and a half inches. The 
entrances to the living-room are made by 
six circular holes, three to each chamlxjr. 
These should be protected by a rim of tin, 
which will prevent the mice from gnawing 
the wood and rendering it unsightly. 

In the middle of the living-room a tree 
made of rough branches artistically fitted 
together should pass through the hole to 
the upper caj^e, while below the branches 
should extend to each side of the living- 
room, so that the animals can ascend and 
descend from the upper chambers by means 
of this natural ladder. 

If the tree l)e made of lichen-covered oak- 
boughs it will have a very pretty effect. 
A large door should communicate with the 
bedrooms from the outside, for the purpose 
of cleaning and putting in new litter. 

The front of Ixith the upper and the lower 
cage should lie of wire, and both should 
open like a large door, the wires being fitted 
into a frame, which is secured to the door¬ 
post by small brass hinges. 

The w heels should not work too easily, 
and should fit closely to the side of the top 


cage. Like the bedroom, the entrances 
should be protected by tin rims. 

Before putting the mice into their new 
home, cover both cages and bedrooms with 
a thick coat of fresh deal saw’-dust, then 
fill the dormitories with beds composed of 
dried grass and moss. 

In the living-room a shallow’ basin of 
w’ater sliould be placed to serve as a Iwith 
for the inhabitants; and now’, all being 
ready, you may at once introduce your little 
pets to their new’ home. 

Food .—Two goo<l meals should l)e given 
daily, one at 8.30 a.m., and the other at 
6.30 p.m. Bread-and milk, or porridee, is 
a capital thing, with a good supply of 
acorns, nuts, wheat, fruit, etc. 

Remember that these mice l)elong to 
the order “ Rodentia,” and that it is their 
nature to gnaw’ or scra|)e dowm the sub¬ 
stances on which they teed, so that if you 
omit to supply them with such food, on 
which they can use their teeth for the 
purpose for wdiich they were made, they 
will soon destroy their new’ home by gnaw¬ 
ing all the woodwork, and thereby render¬ 
ing it useless. 


Acorns, nuts, and hard fruits (unrij^e 
apples or jiears) are capital things to keep 
their teeth in good condition ; and you wiU 
find that if you keep them well supplied 
with such viands, your w’oo<lwork will 
remain untouched. 

For variety, you mav give an occasional 
biscuit or piece of stale crust, but on no 
account let flesh or cheese be given for 
foo<l. 

All feeding-troughs should be w ell w ashed 
daily before the f^d is put in them, and 
the cages should be cleaned and fresh saw’- 
dust put on the floor every morning. The 
dormitories mav he lookea at once a w eek, 
when the old lieds may be removed and 
fresh litter put in. 

Carefully remove all remains of fniit in 
the shape of cores, skins, etc., and do not 
let anv stale foo<l remain in the cage. 

To Keep your mice in goo<l condition, a 
dessert spoonful of Thorley’s cattle food 
may l»e mixed with the bread - and - milk 
once a week. The amusing tricks and 
funny w’ays of your little pets w’ill ami»ly 
reward you for the trouble you have taken 
on their behalf. 


DOINGS FOE THE MONTH. 


Mhta Cattl*.— We pro- i 
mised Inst month tocon- I 
tinue this subject, and 
left oit at the feeding of ' 
r'«t8. They nre not par¬ 
ticular to a Hhade so long 
Kii what liiey eat is nice ; 
but certain articles are 
forbidden, such as meat 
or g eens of any kind, ns 
such food miikna ii em 
ollens ve. Stale bread 1 
with ►weet milk, or nee 1 
pudding and milk, makea 
a nice dish once a day, ' 
but they like grain and 
seeds of various kinds, as 
well as nuts — break 
them—and an allowance 
of fruit, especially pears 
and apples. Biscuit may 
Ire given twice a week 
instead of the milk sop. 

Fancy Mice. — You 
cannot peep Into the 
“Country House" 
columns uf such a paper 
as the “Exchange and 
Mart" without coming 
upon the Mouse Market 
right away. Here they 
ore offered for sale- 
mice of all colours, and 
dormice in dozens. Now, 
we shall take the ordi¬ 
nary white and piebald 
mice first, as we are most often asked about tliese. 

Well, about the cage. It should be large and 
roomy, and shotild be kept very clean, being fre¬ 
quently washed and disinfected. Have a cage with 
a drawer, so that this can be drawn out and well 
scrubbed, dried, covered with a piece of paper, and 
a dust of Sanitas pow’der. Sawihist might be used, 
but it gets among the fur and makes the little 
things unsightly and untidy. If you do not have a 
cage such as we describe, you must at all events have 
one that you can easily clean out, for damp and dirt 
and discomfort are great enemies to mice. 

If you go in for breeding to sell, you must keep the 
males aw*ay at breeding-time. 

Get the biggest mice for breeding, and see that 
they are clean-looking and glossy in coat. Breeding 
is quite a little study, especially in colour—the tor¬ 
toiseshell, or tortoiseshell and white, for instance, 
being particularly pretty. The female is about ten 
to fourteen days in kindle : a bed of pure white 
cotton-wool in the dark compartment should be 
ready, and in a fortnight’s time the young ones must 
be removeil. 

Food. - -Sometimes In shops mice are fed on canary- 
seed only, and they tell you this keeps them sweet 
and clean. We do not object to canary-seed as a 
change, but it wdll not do for constant use. Well, 
for home-feeding there are certain rules; for In¬ 
stance, they should not have meat, salt, sugar (which 
ia too fattening), cake, cheese (or only a crumb now 
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and then), nor vegetables that are strong In odour. 
Bread-and-mllk sop is excellent, and may l>e given 
once a day, takin" r^reut care to place it in a clean 
little saucer. Loonuts, acorns, oats, canary-secd, 
crushed lUy wheat or barley, and dry biscuits are 
all relished and do good ; but oily nuts must be 
avoided, green wheat, and Indian corn, as well as 
beans. A little sweet apple or pear is a tre.at, or a 
mtrsel of boiled ueet or boiled carrot. We may give 
lurther hints again, and now proceed to say a few 
Words noout 

Hedyrhoys.—We have often had them both tame 
and clean, but they lived in the country and had a 
free range, and were not supposed to support nature 
by hunting blackbeetles. We fed them on bread 
and milk, always fresh, with morsels of minced 
meat, worms, and vegetables. But they had the run 
of the garden, and doubtless had many tit-bits in the 
shape of mice or snakes that we did not consider. 
They used to live on good enough tenns with the cat 
and dog, and if they did disappear for days at a time, 
they alv/ays came back. The sweet fresh milk and 
bread fetched them. 


TiiK Poultry Run.— Earlier-hatched birds will 
now or soon be getting into full feather, though it 
will be another year before they are in full plumage. 
Other fowls will be moulting, and you ought to bo 
extra careful about them. See, therefore, that the 
houses are free from draughts and wet, although 
ventilation should be attended to. Feed extra well 
on cold, tiamp days, and hemp-seed may be given, 
but not in any large quantities. Some tonic will 
also help the birds through the moult, and we know 
of nothing better than the old-fashioned plan of 
putting a bit of rusty iron in the water, though a 
more refined and expensive way Is that of putting a 
teaspoon fill of the tincture of iron In the water. This 
should be renewed every day. 

Give also during moult plenty of meaty scraps in 
the morning meal, with morsels of suet, and if you 
think fit. put sweet milk in the meal, or l>eer. 

Ix)ok out for cases of illness. If you have the little 
threepenny book we recommended, let this be your 
guide in trouble. 

The Pigeo.n Loft.— Well, how have you got on, 
now that the season has drawn to a close? Have 
you made any pocket-money ? Have you gained any 
experience? If the latter, you must turn it to good 
account for the time to come. But even if you nave 
not been very successful from a pecuniary point of 
view, you must not forget that you have had a good 
deal of enjoyment from the fancy, and—your pardon 
for suggesting it—your pets may have l>een the 
means of keeping you out of a considerable deal of 
mischief. But we will lie very happy indeed to have 
a brief account of their trials and troubles and diffi¬ 
culties from some of our boys, either In this or 
In any other fancy. Address to the Editor, and that 
gcntleinau will carefully peruse them, and give hints 
when hints seem needed. 

Weed out if you are still overstocked. Begin your 
autumn cleaning and scouring, if you have not al¬ 
ready done so. Think over improvements, and carry 
them out slowly aud well. 


Moclting should give little trouble. If In any 
fancy pigeons there seems a difficulty in the feather 
bursting the sheath, the latter may be sciaped otf. 
But this we think show s some delicacy of constitu¬ 
tion. The things to uo for pigeons who do in t 
moult well are to protect them from the cold and 
draughts, to feed w'ell, aud give a little hemp and a 
few handfuls of bird-seeds, and put a little tincture 
of iron in the drinking-water. 


The Aviary.—R end our DoiNoa for last month. 
Be very careful of your birds during moult, an<l 
attend to every' rule of health. Study books now, 
and If you can get a chance of going to a canary- 
show do not lose it. You will learn more in one day 
at an exhibition of this kind than you would by 
months of reading. But l)e well versed in the 
points and properties of the i>inls you fancy before 
going to the show, else you will be at sea. 


The Rabbitry.— Have you collected betiding? If 
not, there is still time. Have you done your autumn 
cleaning? If not, lose no time. Read ngslu our 
notes on rabbits, and let your bunnies profit by them. 
If the weather be boisterous and cold about the end 
of this month it may be well to remove the hutches 
under shelter, but pray remember that rabbits will 
not do well In a semi-dark place, and that they 
should have space for exercise even Indoors. 

The Bee World.—F eeding will now be required 
to some extent, as at the end of the month even 
the heather begins to fade. Artificial polin may also 
be given about the end of the month. Guard against 
the natural enemies of the skeps. 


The Kennel.- Now is the time to take into con¬ 
sideration the comfort of out-of-door dogs for the 
coming winter. Remember that there may be days 
when it would be dangerous ns well as cruel to leave 
a dof^ Jilt in a kennel at all without the most perfect 
sb .ccr; and old dogs should never during winter be 
left out all night even in extra good kennels ; if they 
cannot be properly housed they should be taken in¬ 
doors entirely. So look to shelter, and see that there 
is no leakage from the roof; even a single drop will 
wet the straw and may cause sickness. 


The Kitchen Garden.— Take up potatoes. Leave 
them in the sun till dry, then store. A cellar is a 
goo<l place, putting down some stra. ; '•nd covering 
them lightly up. Or they may be put, ♦perfectly 
dry, into large casks. Still plant cabbage, and greens, 
and lettuces. Plant out endive. Earth up celep'. 
Destroy weeds. Tidy up, and make all ready for 
winter. 

The Flower and Window Gardens.- Annuals 
may be sown on clear borders, but beware of weeds. 
Many beautiful annuals thus sown will weather lh« 
winter weU. Keep all tidy. Earth up window- 
boxes, and do all work that can be done lief ore the 
bad days come. Window-boxes may still be thinw 
of beauty if you transplant flowers in bloom—with 
plenty of eartli around the roots—from the garden. 






F. F. G.—We’ll tell you about stamnierinc in our 
papers on “Athletics” and “Boys’ Troubles,” to 
appear shortly. 

Buffalo Bill. —l. Look back your old numbers. 
2 . From March to August doves breed. 3. Not 
quite ; why don’t you have a loft ? 

Cadet.— 1. There are volunteer cadet corps at Brad- 
fleld College, Charterhouse, Cheltenham, Derby, 
Dulwich, Felstead, Forest School (of Waltham¬ 
stow), Harrow, King’s Lynn, Marlborough, Ongar, 
Oxford Militar>’ College, Rossall, Rugby, Trent, 
King’s School (of Wanvick), Wellington College, 
Whitgift School (at Croydon), and Winchester. 
There are three London corps—one at 42, Finsbury 
Pavement; one in Bermondsey ; and one at Marl¬ 
borough Place, SU John's Wood. There is a cadet 
corps at Birmingham, independent of an ordinary' 
regiment. The cadets at Edinburgh can Ihj heard 
of at 53, Rose Street. There is a cadet regiment 
at Dundee; and there is one at Glenalmond Col¬ 
lege, in Perthshire. A cadet volunteer artillery 
corps is attached to the Essex Brigade, with head¬ 
quarters at Harwich : and another cadet artillery 
corps is attached to the Gloucestershire Brigade at 
Bristol. There is only one cadet artillery corps 
connected with a public school, and that is at 
>falvem College. 2. The fife was introduced into 
the British Army by the Duke of Cumberland in 
1745; the drum came into Europe when the 
Saracens invaded Spain. 3. You can tell the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief’s tent In camp by the Jack. The 
general of division has a square red flag. The 
brigadier has a triangular red flag. The Com¬ 
missariat flag is a blue one with a white centre. 
The Ordnance flag is a blue one with a red centre, 
'rhe Telegraph flag is white and blue; the Post 
Office white and red. 

Ignoramus.-T lie Lifeboat poem WJIS in the October 
part for 1882, 30th December, 1887. 

J. T. K. Swales.—T he examination-papers are given 
in the “ Guide to Accountancy,” published by Gee 
and Co.. MoorgJite Street, E.C, They are also pub¬ 
lished in the “Accountant’s Student’s Journal,” 
obtainable at the same address. 

T. Whitman.— Light causes many natural objects to 
lose their colour. Keep your birds’ eggs in dark¬ 
ness, and only allow the light to fall upon them 
while you are actually examining them. 

Frank.—B low your eggs carefully, then rinse tl. ni 
out with water, nnd then rinse again with a few 
drops of methylated spirit in which a little corro¬ 
sive sublimate has been dissolved. 

B. M. D.—Wo cannot name the nest and eggs from 
your very slight description. Tlie long-tailed tit 
lays “ small white eggs," but you could scarcely 
fail to recognise its nest. 

Norfolk Dumpling.-W e could scarcely tell with¬ 
out seeing the specimen. Perhaps it is only faded. 

Young Natur.\list.— Your illustration is not good 
enough. Birds’ eggs must be rertf carefully drawn 
I to enable one to recognise them from sketches. 
Possibly yours is a meadow pipit’s. 

£. D. C.—Your egg is a rather pale sparrow's; the 
whitethroat’s is a good deal smaller. We cannot 
return eggs, etc., forwarded for identifleatiou, 
whether stamps are enclosed or not. 

B. C. D. R.—The articles on Gymnastics will be re¬ 
printed in the “Indoor Sports" volume of the 
“ Boy’s Own Bookshelf." 


Khondman. — 1 . Plants kept Indoors during the 
winter should not be watered very often, but the 
number of times depends on the particular condi-. 
tions. You must not allow the soil to become hard- 
dry. 2. A good aquarium can l)e bought for about 
thirty shillings. Necoud-hand ones may be had. 
3. It is not our intention to start an Exchange 
column. Our circulation is too large and general 
to allow of such a thing l)eing thought of. If you 
wish to barter any of your lailoiigings, insert an 
advertisement in one of the papers specially de¬ 
voted to such matters, such jib “Exchange and 
Mart.” and be careful to avail yourself of the 
reference system. 

Mounted.— Infonnation as to the police force in the 
Colonies can be had from the London ofllces of the 
screral Colonies, which are all in Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

H. H. D. M.—The word-square which you send of 
“reward” is very faulty. The square of palated 
is very good ; the only fault is that the wonl itself 
is obsolete, and was never in common use. Shake¬ 
speare uses it, however, though rarely. We do 
not remember seeing a square of a word of seven 
letters before. Youi-s is subjoined for the benefit 
of our readers :— 

SEVEN-WORD SQUARE. 
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P. T. O.—1. Half an hour’s sunshine develops more 
strain in the tubes of the Menai Bridge than the 
heaviest rolling load or fiercest storm. 2. Tin¬ 
plate is now steel covered with tin ; terne-plate is 
steel covered with a mixture of tin nnd lead. 
Iron-plate is going out of fashion for tinning pur¬ 
poses, steel being so much tougher, and almost as 
cheap. 

COWBOV.—If at draughts you block your opponent’s 
men so that he cannot move, it is a drawn game. 

R. R. R.—The puzzle was sent to us in 1880. Two 
or three years ago it was aniopted by an advertising 
finn of soapmakers. The central piece is steeped 
in caustic soda. 

II. S. A.—Our articles on the blowpipe and glass- 
blowing were in the second volume, and so was the 
one on the making of a flagstaff. 

Ce.ntueboakd.—W e have such a series In prospect. 
Meanwhile you will find instructions in Nelson’s 
“Boatbuilding for Amateurs,” published by L. U. 
Gill, 170, Strand, W.c. 

Inky.—T he harvest moon is the one nearest the 
autumnal eciuinox. The moon nearest the March 
etiuinox is from the same causes just as large, ’ ut 
nobody as yet has had a good word to say for iv. 


F. W. Herbert.— Get copy of “ Model Yachtsman," 
price threepence, and address your letter core (»f 
secretary of the club. The “ Model Yachtsman " 
can be had of T. Grassam, High Street, Hull. 

D. S.—There have been up to the present five Christ¬ 
mas Numbers and five Summer Numljers. 

A. W. —A large part of Africa is still unexplored, but 
much lias been doing of late years, and all the 
main waterways are known. There is much game, 
large and small, in Central Africa, but we have 
not heard of there being any Game Laws. 

A Braw Lad.— 1. Coin cabinets are expensive. Th?> 
can lie had from Cooke and Son, Museum Street. 
Oxford Street, but are obtainable more cheaply at 
such sales as take ]tlace at Stevens’s Auction Koon s 
in Covent Garden. 2. Centigrade tliemiometers 
are used in the laboratories. 

Postmark Collector.- You have not got the first 
name right. Talysam is in Carnarvon, Maindee in 
Monmouth, West Ashling in Sussex, and Moimt 
Charles in Donegal. There are three Knocks in 
Ireland. 

Amazon.— You could get a map of the river from 
:Mr. Stanford, of Charing Cross. But no map of 
the size you mention would contain anything like 
the amount of detail you want; it would lie sim¬ 
ply impossible to get it into the space. I’here are 
books by Bates, “ Naturalist on the Amazon,” and 
£jI wards, obtainable through any bookseller. 

X. Y. Z.—The “Wreck of the Nisero” was ia our 
April part for 1885. 

Nauta.—A t your age the only Avay is to ship before 
the mast, and trust to yourself to work your way 
up. Any one can go up for examination, previded 
he has the necessary sea service, no matter whether 
he began as midshipman, apprentice, boy, or man. 

J. G. T.—Obtain from Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. West Harding Street. Fetter Lane. E.C., 
copies of examination-papers set at the Royal Mili- 
taiy Academy, Woolwich. Or else get “ A Guide t4> 
Army Examinations” from Messrs. Clowes, Charing 
Cross, s.w. 

Black Prince.— l. The coloured plate of “Rank 
Marks of the British Army,” in the March part f<»r 
1884. 2. Coins of William and Mary are worth 

about double their nominal value. 

Naval Engineer,—!. Wash your brashes clean in 
linseed-oil or turpentine. 2. You ceuld get thin 
gelatine dieapcst by buying a box of bonbons or 
other sweets in wiiich it is used as a wrapper. 

F. H. Brown.— “ Boatbuilding for Amateurs” is 
published by L. U. Gill, 170, Strand, W’.C. 

G. Richard.- 1 . The fullest list of abbreviations we 
know’ is in “The Commercial Handliook,” price 
five shillings, published by Messrs. Warne and Co., 
^•dford Street, Strand, which also contains a dic- 
tionarj'. 2. Write with any aniline dye mixed with 
cold water. Do not make the colour too strong, 
and it will vanish when it is exposed to the sun. 

J. H. Montagu.- Cowper the poet was bom at Great 
Berkhamstead parsonage. 

MerW’AGA.— The man was out. The umpire wras 
wrong. The ball could not be wide if the man hit 
it. The umpire has no means of knowing If a ball 
is wide until it has passed the batsman. It often 
ays to bowl wide of the wicket to tempt a man to 
it into point's hands. The umpire should not be 
employed again. 






A DAY DREAM.— The Marquis of Worcester is the Tower. 

(Drauffi fi>r the Oien Paper** O. H. EpwariiS.) 
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FOR EN(^LAND, HOME, ANH 
BEAUTY. 

A TALE OF THE NAVY NINETY 
YEARS AGO. 

By GortDON Stable.s, c.m., m.d., r.n. J 


CHAPTER XXII.—AN EXCITING NIGHT—CAP 
TURE OF THE SMUGGLER—DICK’S VESSEL 
WR ECK ED—COU RT- MARTI A L. 


“ ITEN,” said Transom, as soon as 
ifl Saunders had left, “ can you 
read the riddle i ” x 


The blade was shivered, and he fell on his knees, praying Allan Qray to spare him.' 
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** No, can’t.” 

“ I can. It is as clear as the nose on 
your face. This is a got up job. That 
yacht belongs to no one man, but to a 
company—privategentlenien all, though 
they may be poor enough. They want to 
get their liquor cheap. You see now *1 ” 

“ That’s feasible enough,” said one. 

“ It’s the only way out of it.” 

“ Well,” cried a third, “gold is gold, 
no matter where it comes froui.” 

The smuggling sloop put early out 
next morning, the men all dressed in 
the garb of Usher folks. 

Dick scanned the crew with his glass. 

• “ True enough,” he said to Saunders, 
“ that is the villain Transom who nearly 
caused poor Gray to be hanged.” 

The smugglers crept along the coast, 
till they must have fancied themselves 
out of ken of the Lisette, though they 
were watched from the main-masthead 
—then away they went straight out to 
sea. 

They had hinted at a cave to Saunders 
in which their contraband was hidden. 
But their movements now made itfpatent 
enough that they were about to draw 
their supplies from a vessel at sea, and 
from whose, if not that of Tom Burke \ 

This plan would account in some 
measure for the man’s being often seen 
on shore, and sometimes at sea, though 
the fisher folks really believed he had 
a double. 

The very next night, shortly after 
sunset, the sloop returned in precisely 
the same mysterious way. 

This cargo, like the last, was duly 
shipped ana honestly paid for, and next 
morning she started again for her third 
and last load. No sooner, however, was 
she well out of sight than up went the 
Lisette s sails and anchor, and she 
l)(‘gjin to move slowly seaward. 

Saunders himself went to the mast¬ 
head with the glass, and before half-an- 
hour he had sighted the smugglers’little 
vessel. 

All they now had to do was to “ gang 
warily,” as Saunders called it, and Keep 
her hull-down. Nearly all that day they 
followed her thus, and just as gloam¬ 
ing was beginning to deepen, had the 
extreme happiness of raising the top¬ 
masts of another vessel, and seeing the 
satellite change course and bear away 
towards her. 

That is a lugger, sir,” said Saunders 
some time after, and just as the order 
had Ixaui given to lie to, “and the 
question is : Is it the right one ?” 

“ Bight or wroTig,” replied Dick, “ she 
is a smuggler, and we’ll warm her, or 
try at all (events.” 

“Well, I hope and pray it is none 
other than Burke, for I can tell you, sir, 
I’m getting tired of lying about amon^ 
the village's, and drinking bad whisky.'’ 

“Clear away the guns, then, Mr. Saun¬ 
ders, and by-and-bye we’ll have a closer 
look at our friend.” 

Saunders gave the necessary orders, 
then earne aft again. 

Night riow began to fall, and the .stars 
peeped out, and as by-and-bye there 
would be a moon, Dick determined to 
remain where he was until near her 
time f)f rising. 

“ We are favoured with fine weather,” 
he said to Saunders, “ and yet I cannot 
conceal from myself the fact that we 
ha\ i!l our work cut out if we are to 


capture, burn, or sink that redoubtable 
smuggler.” 

“ You think it is she, then, sir 1 _ 

“ I have no reason to doubt it, and if it 
be, we must make practical use of your 
favourite phrase, Saunders, and ‘gang 
warily.’ ” 

“ It’s always the best plan, sir, to look 
before ye loup (leap).” 

“ Well, we must in this case anyhow, 
for if all stories be true, we have a con¬ 
siderable deal of ‘ loupin’,’ as you call it, 
to get through.” 

“ She is well-armed, then 1 ” 

“ She carries more guns than we do, 
and double the number of men. Each 
man is a desperado, and fights with the 
halter round his neck, and knows he 
does.” 

“ Well, anyhow, we are all ready.” 

“ The moon rises when, Saunders ? ” 

“ About half-past nine.” 

“I thought so. Those fellows are 
busy enough by this time loading their 
sloop, you may lx* sure ; and if we want 
to catch the satellite as well as the big 
planet, we must have all our wits about 
us.” 

The Lisette lay-to until the first pale 
flush of moonlight began to throw a 
yellow liglit over the eastern sky ; then 
yards were braced forward, ana she 
begjui to move rapidly down upon the 
unsuspecting smugglers. 

Presently their lights began to ap¬ 
pear, and these were numerous and flit¬ 
ting here and there, fore and aft, high 
andf low, so it was evident enough they 
were busy. But bold Tom Burke was 
not the man to be caught napping at 
any time, and to-night, before he had 
gone to work to unload, he had every 
gun loaded and the men’s arms seen to, 
tor danger sharpens the wits of either 
man or beast, and from his deeds the 
rascally commander of the Rocket was 
part of both. They will tell you to this 
day in some of the villages on the east 
coast of his shocking and barbaric 
cruelties ; how he spared neither man, 
woman, nor child, who happened to 
stand in his way when carrying on his 
vile occupation. 

No liglits were shown on board the 
Lisette, and it was so dark still when 
she again lay-to that, with the flare of 
their own lights in their eyes, the 
smugglers could see but a very short 
distance around them. 

From the deck of the sloop-of-war 
their voit'cs could how be heard dis¬ 
tinctly, one in jiarticular, and even the 
rapid s^^'uping steps of its owner, as 
he stroo jack and fore giving orders, 
mingled with many a profane expres¬ 
sion and oath. 

A boat was quietly lowered from the 
Lisette and manned. A six-pounder 
was in her bows laden with gt'ape shot, 
and Saunders himself took cliarge, and 
stationed him.self forward beside his 
iron pet. 

The sail was hoisted, and down she 
stole towards the smuggler as quietly 
as a jungle cat springs on the unwary 
hartbeest. 

Allan Gray was at the helm, and 
obeyed orders—previously given—to a 
nicety. He gave the boat a good offing, 
then came up astern of the lugger so as 
to pass her with a fair wind and well 
on the starlioard tack. 

When within about eighty yards of 


the vessel the boat was roughly hailed 
from the quarter-deck: 

“ What lx)at is that 1 ” 

“ Fisher folk,” shouted Allan. 

“ Stand ott‘ or we’ll sink you.” 

Three heavy stamps were heard at 
the same time on the smuggler’s deck, 
and a wild scream forward or— 

“ All hands to arms ! Tumble up, ye 
lubbers ! I’ll scatter the brains out of 
the last man on deck if he’s three yards 
behind the foremost.” 

“In sail and out oars,” was Saun¬ 
ders’s order now, for tnere was no 
longer any necessity for disguise. 

“ Steady as you go. Gray. Keep her 
off a little. Stand by to oack astern, 
men, as soon as I fire.” 

“Ready with the bow guns there!” 
This was an order on board the lugger. 

“ Sink that blessed boat as she sweeps 
past! ” from the smuggler. 

“Way enough, lads. Steady, Allan 
Gray.” 

Br-r-ang went the six-pounder. 

Down went the sloop’s only mast, 
literally torn from the stepping. 

“ Back astern ! ” shout^ Sunders 
now, himself leaving his gun and assist¬ 
ing at the nearest oars. 

Up went the smuggler’s stern ports, 
and a minute afterwards a gun was run 
out and fired. It was grape, and some 
portion of it dashed the spray into 
^unders’s face, while the gunwale was 
smashed, yet no one w^as wounded. 

“Bravo!” shouted Saunders. “YouVe 
shown your colours now.” 

There was a ringing cheer from the 
boat, and a yell of defiance, with an¬ 
other show^er of grape, from the lugger. 

But Dick was now bearing down to 
the rescue. He picked up Saunders 
and his boat, then continued on towards 
the enemy. 

The Lisette had made a good begin¬ 
ning. The little sloop was useless, and 
came floating aft like an old tree-trunk, 
without a soul on board, all hands 
having clambered on board the lugger, 
where they were busy assisting the 
crew to get the vessel under weigh. 

Before, however, they had enough 
canvas to turn her head, the Lisette was 
on her. 

“ Surrender,” Dick shouted from the 
quarter-deck, “ to the King’s sloop 
Lisette! ” 

A volley of oaths and a volley of 
grape constituted all the reply. The 
former did no harm—oaths never do; 
the latter rattled harmlessly about the 
rigging. 

Tliere was no doubt about the matter 
now ; this vessel was the Rocket, and 
the man on her quarter-deck was Tom 
Burke. He had just hoisted the French 
flag with his own hands. 

“ Down ! down I ” he shouted to his 
men ; and even the helmsman lay flaL 
while Dick crossed her stern and poured 
an iron shower along her decks. 

In his anxiety Dick lulled up too 
soon, and so received the enemy’s 
broadside right a beam, smashing a 
boat to atoms, and wounding three of 
his men. 

A cheer from the cut-throat crew of 
the lugger was answered from the 
Lisette, and the battle began in earnest. 

Fain would Dick have boarded her, 
but he knew too well he had no ordi¬ 
nary foe to deal with. French sailors, 
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when opposed to Britons, soon ] "t 
heart in those days,Avhatcn er thev iiic 
do in the future ; but Toiu Burke s men 
were a well-chosen mixture of Scotch, 
French, Spaniards, and Italians. The 
latter in particular were noted marks- 
Tuen, and proved themselves so on the 
present occasion. To have lx)arded, 
therefore, might have ended in repulse, 
And that meant something worse even 
than death and disgrace, for this vil¬ 
lainous smuggler had been known ere 
now to tie a fallen foe to the mainmast 
and torture him to death with more 
•even than the awful ingenuity of an 
American Indian. 

The moon was shining very brightly 
now, giving fair play to both, but an 
advantage to him who could get be¬ 
tween her and his enemy. 

For nearly an hour the fight raged 
uninterruptedly, the fleet Rocket sliow- 
ing splendid sailing powers, and being 
.handled in a most masterly manner. 

The sails of both vessels were torn 
with shot, and the topsiiil-yard of the 
Lisetto was shivered. They were in 
this stage of the fight when, through 
some mismanagement, the Rocket 
missed stays, and fell off'. 

This was Dick’s opportunity, and he 
• did not fail to avail himself of it. Most 
of his guns were speedily run forward ; 
.and, instead of raking the lugger, as he 
might have done—and as the captain of 
that craft seemed to expect—all energy 
was concentrated in a volley directed 
at her bows and bowsprit. 

Lieutenant Saunders, Dean, Gray, 
and Paddy Lowrie each trained a gun, 
and at a given signal fired almost at 
the same moment. 

The effect was terrific. Down crashed 
the jibboom, with all its sails and stays, 
a tmiling wreck. 

“ Load now quickly. Aft with the 
guns.” 

Such were Dick’s commands. 

The Lisette came round like a swan, 
passed the Rocket on her quarter, and 
there delivered her broadside, receiving, 
however, the lugger’s in return. The 
men on the latter iiad crowded forward 
to clear away the wreck, and run out if 
possible a spare spar. Back came the 
sloop-of-war on the other tack, and into 
this crowd poured a fearful volley of 
grape. 

“ Surrender now !” Dick shouted, “and 
we’ll spare your lives.” 

More oaths and more defiance. 

“Now then, lads, our time has come. 
Ready, boarders. Starboard—hard a- 
starboard ! ” 

“ Hard a-starboard it is, sir.” 

The vessels rasped and raked. Over 
went the grappling-iron. 

Away went the boarders. 

It was neck or nothing now. 

So fierce a tulzie had seldom been 
fought on that sea before since the 
days of the warlike Vikings of old. 

Grim Tom Burke trained a gun with 
his own hand loaiied with canister, and 
would have fired indiscriminately at the 
bluejackets and his own men ; but Dean 
was on him like a mountain cat, and 
had cut him down. He fell with him, 
and the battle raged around the pair of 
them. Though wounded, the smuggler 
captain fought like a fiend. The loss of 
blood soon told, however; and in a 
I few minutes Dean had bound him fast. 


But forward, near the bows, a duel 
was being fouglit that was of even more 
interest than this terrible tussle on the 
quarter-deck. For near the fo c’sle Gray 
met Tim Transom front to front. 

“Now, old shipmate,” cried the for¬ 
mer, “ here we are at last, and we've got 
to settle accounts. Defend yourself ! ” 

They fought for what seemed to the 
onlookers—the lugger was captured 
and her cut-throat crew driven below— 
an interminable time ; for, like all 
men-o’-war’s-men. Transom was an ex¬ 
cellent swordsman. Then came Gray’s 
chance. He got down on his man with 
the old seventh cut. It was defended ; 
Transom’s head was saved, but his 
blatle was shivered, and he himself fell 
on his knees. 

All the coward came out in him now. 
His white face looked ghastly in the 
moonlight as he pi-ayed Allan Gray to 
spare him. 

Allan turned from him in disgust. 

Tliere was no time to be lost now in 
getting the prisoners and woundetl on 
board the Lisette, for smoke began to 
curl up the fore hatch. The latter were 
first seen to, then the crew were brought 
up one by one, and, with pinioned arms, 
for they were desperate men, stowed 
away in the hold of Dick’s ship. 

In half an hour the flames had com¬ 
plete mastery of the lugger, and mast 
after mast liell blazing into the sea. 
Then, to close the scene, she blew up, 
scattering black and fiery fragments in 
every direction. 


And so ended this memorable little 
action, very much as I have described it. 

I There is little more to add. The 
' wretched captain of this daring craft 
and many of his crew’, among them 
Transom, expiated their guilt on the 
! scaff’old, and the rest were imprisoned 
for life. 

Dick, in his swift sloop-of-war, or 
' yacht, had completely paralysed the 
trade of the piratical smugglers of the 
North Seas. How much longer the 
Lisette might have been doomed to 
cruise on tiie Scottish coast I cannot 
say, but her end came terribly sudden. 
She struck on a sunken rock during 
half a gale of wind, and it was with the 
; greatest difficulty that Dick managed 
! to save the lives of .all his crew. 

I On his return to Portsmouth he duly 
I reported himself and the loss of his 
j vessel, and was immediately put under 
; arrest, both he and Saunders being tried 
! by court-martial. 

It wiis a mere formal affair after all • 
I their swords were returned to them, and 
they left the flag-ship, not only without 
a stain on their characters, but in a fair 
I way to promotion. 

! Some of the adventures of Peniston 
Fairfax during the time Dick Hew his 
I own flag and lorded it in a separate 
I command were exciting enough, an<l 
one, at least, is worthy of being told, 
although to do it any tiling like justice 
I I and my bold crew of readeis must 
embark in another chapter. 

^ {To be cvntiiiued.) 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 

OR, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE GREAT. 

By Charles Ueslys. 


Pari III. 



CHAPTER XI. 


A(;erly 

CM o - 
tliilda 

hurried on. It was broad daylight and 
the r.am parts of Vanrues had not as yet 
risen on the horizon. 

Janika had now no need to encourage 
her mistress, wdio pressed on in ad¬ 
vance, shouting back every minute, 

“ Faster ! Faster ! ” 

Before Clothilda’s eyes there rose un¬ 
ceasingly the scene at Karnac, the ter¬ 


rible poison, the fatal crown. She knew 
that if Bertrade arrived first all was 
I over witli the generous efforts of ( ount 
Efffam and his comnanions. At all cost 
I she must save Karl ! And Vannes was 
1 not yet in sight! And on the road there 
was not a hamlet, not a but, where a 
horse cou Id be got. 

Suddenly, as they passed .a thicket, 
they saw some horsemen coming to meet 
them. 

“Mistress!” shouted Janika, “come 
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buck and hide! If those men are 
enemies ! ” 

“ Useless 1 said Clothilda. “ Have 
they not seen us ? Besides, have they 
not horses ? ” 


and was only too desirous of taking her 
to Nomenoe. 

As soon as he recognised Clothilda a 
savage jov gleamed in his eyes. At the 
first words from the countess he inter- 


came from Vannesi You must have 
relations there 'I ” 

“ Yes, a sister ! ” 

“ Then go to her, and wait till 1 
return.” 



For ten hours she kept on." 


And giving her child to Janika, she 
rushed to meet them, resolved to obtain 
by promises or prayers what she so 
ardently sought. 

But chance served her more kindly 
than she had ever dared to hope. 

The chief of the cavalcade was Rfig- 
nar — Ragnar, who was in search of her. 


j rupted her by ordering two of his men 
I to dismount. 

I “There is no occasion for both,” .said 
j she ; “ f will go alone with you ! ” 

; “ Mistress ! ” exclaimed Janika, “ Do 

I you forget your child ? ” 
j “ No,” said the countess, “ I leave him 
j with you. Did you not tell me you 


“ But if you do not return ? ” 

“ Then ttike my child to the count. If 
the count is dead, take him to some of 
his companions, to the Emperor Lodwig 
himself. I cannot go quick enough 
with both of you with me. It is a 
matter of hours ; and it is the duty of a 
wife to forget that she is a mother ! Go- 
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then ! Go, I say. Take care of him ; 
love him. Good-bye, my dear, dear 
bov ! eood-bye ! ’’ 

With a wild embrace during these last 
words, she clasped him to her breast, and 
then gave him to Janika, whom she 
pushed away in the dirciction of Vannes. 

Meanwhile, Ragnar had arranged with 
his mantle one of the saddles for the 
new burden it was to bear, and was now 
pointing to the east. 

“ That is our road ! ” he said. 

The countess allowed him to help her 
into the saddle, and started off at a 
gallop. 

For ten hours she kept on without an 
answer to Ragnar’s obsequious atten¬ 
tions, without even a thought that he 
was with her, thinking only of her 
object. 

At last, as towards the evening the 
cavalcade emerged from a forest, she 
heard a sound as of distant thunder. 

At intervals, amid the strange uproar, 
came ^reat shouts, sometimes of terror, 
sometimes of anger. 

Vainly did Ragnar try to keep back 
Olothilda’s horse ; she urged on her 
wild course up to the summit of a hill 
near by, and thence she looked' over an 
immense extent of country. 

In the plain, through edcfies and clouds 
of dust, she saw men on foot and on 
horseback rushing furiously against 
each other and fighting with such vigour 
as to cause to leap from the moving 
clouds that coverea them, showers of 
sparks from every cuirass, and light¬ 
ning flashes from every sword. 

It was the battle in its agony, the 
ter rible battle already nearly done, for 
towards the south, towards the Loire, 
crowds of the disarmed were flying. 

“ Madam,” implored Ragnar, “ do not 
go farther. Remain here under the 

uard of my men. Let me go on alone. 

will tell you what is going on. I 
promise to return soon.” 

Motionless, stupefied, Clothilda had 
no thought but for the last convulsions 
of the horrible struggle that was taking 
place, and which roared before her like 
an ocean in a storm. 

She did not even answer Ragnar. 

But he took her silence for consent, 
and u^ed his horse down the hill. A 
few minutes later it was easy for him 
to see that those fleeing towards the 
Loire were the Normans and Gascons ; 
and that those who were still resisting the 
Thirteen and Nomenoe were the men 
of Count Lantbert who had just arrived 
on the field. 

Instead of one combat there had been 
two. 

And in this second struggle the army 
on the right, the army with the battle 
cry of “France and Karl,” althougli 
feeble m numbers, still fought and won. 

But it was at the cost of much. 

Among the dead were Hugues, Dro'go, 
and Eginhard ; and not far away from 
them were Herv^ de la Tour, Barthold 
the Frison, and Count Robert. 

Farther off lay Landrik, poor Landrik, 
close to a Norman chief who had prob¬ 
ably been his last victim. 

Nearly all our friends in fact; nearly 
all the Thirteen. 

Only three were left: Roland, Amaury, 
and Count Efilam, who fought separately 
each at the head of a detachment of 
Bretons. Nomenoe commanded the 


fourth, and like the others had succeeded 
in routing the enemy and jjutting them 
to flight. One of the battiilions seemed 
to have suffered more than the rest; it 
was that of which Efflam was the chief, 
or rather the soul. 

Only a few men remained with him, 
and these, worn and wounded, fell out 
by the way. 

The count went on without halting. 
And soon he found himself alone. 
Before him were none but fugitives. 

Suddenly one of them turned round 
and attacked him. It was Count Lant¬ 
bert himself. 

The first shock was terrific, and 
terrific was the fight that followed. 

A final blow, one of those blows that 
Roland called an “emperor’s stroke,” laid 
low the chief ally of Lothar. 

Count Lantbert fell, but before he 
died he had time to shout to his people, 

“ Avenge me ! ” 

At this last appeal they turned to bay. 

The sword of Count Efflam had slipped 
from his hand. Covered with wounds, 
exhausted by the loss of blood, he had 
stumbled as he dealt the last stroke, 
and had fallen on his knees a few feet 
away. 

He saw the danger, but tried in vain 
to rise. He called Landrik, but Landrik 
could not come to his help. 

At this moment a horseman ap¬ 
proached him at a gallop. 

“ My sword,” shouted the count, point¬ 
ing to it with a gesture of supplication 


and despair. “ Do not go without giving 
me my sword.” 

The horseman seemed to have heard, 
and, leaning over, picked up the sacred 
blade. 

But it was not to give it to its master. 

No ! He rode away with it! 

The horseman was Ragnar. 

Behind him the mass of the enemy 
rushed on Count Efflam, who for an 
instant disappeared as if swallowed up 
by the human avalanche. 


Ragnar turned his horse to retrace 
his steps. 

Almost immediately he found himself 
face to face with Nomenoe, and face to 
face with Clothilda. 

She had not had patience to wait for 
liis return; she had followed in his track, 
and had braved the horrors of the battle¬ 
field, crossed the pools of blood, the hills 
of corpses, and neard the groans and 
cries of agony. 

She reached the spot, shuddering and 
bewildered, and crying from her heart, 
“ Efflam ! Where is Count Efflam I I 
must see nim ! I must speak with him ! 
Efflam ! Efflam ! ” 

“ Clothilda ! ” answered a dying voice, 
“ Clothilda, my beloved Clothilda ! At 
least I have seen you again ! ” 

As soon as he cried she rushed to him 
and knelt at his side. 

In a resolute voice she pleaded, 

“ Arise, Efflam ! You must arise and 
go ! I have found out a cruel conspi¬ 
racy : Morgana and that other woman 
have poisoned the crown that Lothar is 
to hand to Karl ! The poison is worse 
than death ; it makes men mad ! and 
Bertrade has gone ; she is a day in ad¬ 
vance of me ; she will reach him before 
me. To horse, I say, to horse ! ” 

The count saw the imminence of the 
danger. He made a desperate effort, 
but he could not rise to his knees, and 
sadly he pointed to the sky and said, 

“ Alas ! I can only go there.” 

But Roland had come up, leaning on 


I the shoulder of Amaury, and had heard 
I what had passed. 

I “ Amaury,” he said, “ you have heard ; 
! you are unwounded, you alone can save 
i Karl.” 

I In less than a minute Amaury had 
I found a horse, and was off at full 
gallop. 

And Count Efflam began to die, but 
awaking at a last remembrance, he 
stretch^ out his hands to Nomenoe and 
said. 



The child was my sister's, and he is henceforth my son." 



m 


“ My child ! Think of roy child ! ” 
“He is at Vannes,” said Clothilda, 
almost distracted. “At Vannes with 
the sister of Janika.” 

And as Count Efflam sank slowly in 
her arms she followed him in his fall, 
eyes to eyes, hand to hand, and lips to 
lips. 
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They fell together—one dying in his 
glory, the other dying in her grief. 

Roland stood bareheaded and let fall 
his silver hair. 

“ Together.” said he, “ you have had 
the battle-field for your winding-sheet; 
together you shall have a grave at 
Rolandseck.” 


And turning to the son of Morvan,. 
he asked, ^ 

“ Explain to me their last words p 
who is this Janika ? who is this child ?” 

“Trouble not about that,” said No- 
menoe, “ the child was my sister’s ; and 
he is henceforth my son.’’^ 

(To be continued.) 


BILL MAETOCK: 

A TALE OF THE SEVERN SEA. 
Bv J. Allen Bartlett. 


“VU HiLST these two worthies are sleep- 
Vt ing peacefully, Black Bill is re¬ 
volving a scheme, and his head with it. 
As he tosses to and fro upon his pillow, 
let us sit up, and, taking advantage of 
tlie time-honoured privilege of writers, 
j)eep beliind the scenes, and learn a 
little about the locality and the cha¬ 
racters which figure in this narrative. 

The county is Somerset, whose coast 
borders on the south side of that chan¬ 
nel wliose waters have long been fur¬ 
row (hI by the keels of the Merchant 
Venturers of Bristol. At the point 
wleue the cutter was lately in such 
jeopardy those waters chafe against 
rough limestone rocLs and miniature 
cl ill’s, with small pebbly beaches thrown 
up here and tliere. 

Al>ove, a wild and rugged hill rises to 
a height of some four hundred feet, the 
side next the sea being crowned with a 
bold cl ill’escarpment. 

On its summit stands “ the Encamp¬ 
ment,” the wonder of leading archaeolo¬ 
gists and of lesser hien, for three vast 
raini^arts of stone, forty feet liigh even 
in ruin, and whose total length is a 
Ill ilo and a half, enclose a space covered 
with shallow pits, lying as close to each 
ot her as burrows in a w'arren. To what 
eai’ly race it owes its origin no one 
knows, for its antiquity dates back to 
the far-distant days of Solomon, and 
since its first stone wjis laid Gaels and 
Gymri, mercantile Phoenicians and 
\"eneti, and, later on, the civilised and 
immigrant Belgfe have come and passed 
away like a troubled dream. 

The semi-mytliic age of Arthur, the 
rude awakening of the Saxon invasion, 
the descents of the wild pirates of the 
North—thej^ all have vanislied, and yet 
this migdity monument of our unknown 
foi efathei s stands, and will continue to 
staiul so long as the world rolls on its 
axis and the night follows the day. 

A town of large proportions stood on 
the south(*rn slope of the hill in the 
days of the foi-tress s glory, and now a 
fi>hei--village stands in almost exactly 
the same spot, its houses covering the 
unknown graves of that mighty olden 
race. Sometimes the cottager, digging 
liis ])otato patch, disturbs tlie resting- 
])lac(‘ of some long-silent ivarrior, and 
then t}i<‘ villagers ilock to see the giant 
bones unearthed. Away inland, and far 
away southward and eastward to sad 
Seflginoor and holy Glastonbury, 
sti'etches the great alluvial plain, the 
d'Jjris of the mighty range of Mendip, 


CHAPTER II. 

and at the time of which I write the 
bittern boonmd and the heron waded in 
the marshy place.s, and the will-o’-the- 
wisp lured the benighted traveller on 
the Bristol and Bridgwater road aivay 
to the soft ouagmire, which closed over 
his unw'ary head. No “Flying Dutch¬ 
man ” thundered through the valleys, 
for Brunei w'as learning his alphabet at 
his mother's knee. In its stead the 
Quicksilver Mail tore at the astounding 
pace of ten miles per hour, waking up 
the lazy watch-dogs in sleepy villages, 
and making the sparks fiy from the 
I>ebble pavements of Bath and Bristol. 

A great line of sand-hills kept out 
the envious sea, which, sometimes in its 
rage overtopping all barriers, rushed, 
carrying destruction in its van, inland 
for miles and miles. Beyond the sand- 
dunes stretched a great sheet of yellow 
sand, and then, if the tide were out, a 
mud-flat succeeded, black and unin¬ 
viting, furrowed with innumerable 
water-channels, and looking as though 
some Cyclopean ploughshare had turned 
it up. 

The little village was called Westown- 
juxta-Worral, as though it were thought 
a great name might atone in some 
degree for its insignificant appearance, 
and from the Beain Rock to the mouth 
of the Pyll an inland sweep of the sand- 
dunes formed the bay. The northern 
limit of the Mendips extended seawards 
for three miles, sheltering the river 
mouth and closing in the bay. This 
promontory was called the Bryn, and 
many a good ship has gone down on the 
Howe rocks at the end of it. 

Here, so tradition has it, the last 
legion of the Seven Hilled City em¬ 
barked for the Mediterranean after a 
toilsome march along the road from 
Sarum, for Pyll was tlie ancient port of 
Axiuni. They always seem to have had 
holes in their pockets, these Romans, 
for wherever tliey have been the plough 
turns up innumerable coins—gold, sil¬ 
ver, and bronze. 

Rare work those old triremes must 
have had to fetcli the port, for the tide 
in the river rises fifty feet during gales, 
and tlie speed of its current is wonder¬ 
ful. They say that in the days of our 
great Saxon King tlie Danes landed at 
Axium and attacked the King, who was 
intrenclied on Brent Knoll. They tied 
their sliips together and left them un¬ 
guarded, and whilst they were in hot 
con Hie t with Alfred’s troops an old and 
decrepid woman, seizing a knife, made 


I her way to where the boats lay moored 
I and cut them all adrift. The Danes on 
the hill beheld their craft rushing pell- 
mell out to sea, were demoralised, and 
slaughtered in vast numl>ers. 

Those old exciting days had vanished 
long ago, and at tlie beginning of this* 
century the inhabitants spent their 
lives fishing and trapping the innumer¬ 
able rabbits which burrowed in the 
I dunes, and nothing occurred to disturb 
i the calm of their existence save the- 
occasional rumours of a French invasion* 
or such-like. Visitors from Bristol 
arrived but rarely, and, being stared 
out of countenance, were only too glad 
to beat a prompt retreat. It tvas lonely. 
Referring to neighbouring villages, it 
was locally said, “ Brean is the end of 
the world, and Berrow is beyond it.” 

Now, however, a new and more- 
attractive roethoa of making money 
had been discovered, and the coast¬ 
guard awoke to the conviction that 
smuggling was carried on even in this- 
unfrequented spot. As a matter of faeV 
the south coast was too closely watched 
to permit the smugglers to pursue their 
nefarious trade with much chance of 
success, and they were forced to lietake* 
themselves to less accessible and conse¬ 
quently less carefully guarded spots. 

In the Pyll river lay the Lively Polly,, 
a fast yawl of some five-and-tweiity 
tons, and under the skilful management 
of her owner, Joe Davy, she had run 
more than one successffil trip to the- 
coast of France and back. N^ow, how¬ 
ever, the solitary coastguard had his 
eye upon her, and she w^as lying at her- 
nioorings, trying to look like an inno¬ 
cent pilot-boat, which indeed she was- 
when not on smuggling bent. 

The worthy coastguard. Jack Mar¬ 
ling, was a fairly smart raan-o’-wars- 
man, and other motives than mere love- 
of duty combined with his usual love- 
of “ smartness ” to make him more tlian- 
usualJy on the look-out for Joe Davy, 
for'in the village under the grizzly okl 
fortress dwelt pretty Polly Muspratt 
and no one, least of all a manly Bi itish. 
tar, could withstand the glances which 
shot from her eyes. Joe Davy, too, 
attracted by those same eyes, did not 
attempt to conceal his devotion, even 
naming his tight little craft after this 
beloved one ; and nothing would do but 
that she must christen it, w^hich cere¬ 
mony slie performed “like any duchess,”' 
as lie told his mate.s. 

Both Joe and Jack basked equally in* 
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the sunshine of her smiles; and no one, 
not even the wise woman of the village, 
nor that oracle, “ the oldest inhabitant,” 
could detect the faintest trace of prefer¬ 
ence for either. This large-lieartedness 
puzzled them much, and annoyed them 
a little. To each of these men the 
other seemed the only possible rival, 
and each thought the other the fa- 
Toured one. Joe was most anxious to 
amass sufficient riches to gain her, for 
said he, “You can always catch a woman 
if you bait your hook with gold : ” and 
he followed the advice of the old time¬ 
server who told his son to make money, 
“Honestly if thee can, my son; but, 
above all things, make money.” 

Jack, who believed that honesty was 
the best policy, hoped to win by honesty; 
and he also mlt it his especial duty to 
keep a keen eye on the Lively Polly. 

AA bribery in his case was out of 
the question, Joe could only cudgel his 
Celtic wits in the attempt to dodge 
him. Now, if the wise woman, and the 
oldest inhabitant, and the two rival 
suitors had had a less limited anea of 
vifflon^ and had concentrated their in¬ 
quisitive energies less on that area, it is 
probable that another factor in the case 
— which now remained an unknown 
quantity—would have been recognised 
as it deserved to be. 

Many years ago, when Polly was a 
baby, a handsome, dark-haired boy had 
suddenly app|eared in the village. No 
one knew his history, but he had a 
Spiardian in the shape of a wrinkled 
old woman, who received money for his 
support from some mysterious source 
which she would never divulge. 

From the first he made many frienda 
for he possessed, beside great personal 
strength, a power of command and a 
quick-wittedness which soon placed 
him at the head of the village in all 
escapades and adventures. If a raid 
was to be made against the jackdaws 
in the tower, or old Mr. Carey's young 
horse was to be broken in, this was 
the lx)v to do it, and, to his disgrace be 
it said, he led all the mischief in the 
place. As he grew older he still re¬ 
mained a favourite with his own 
generation, over which he exercised 
a remarkable influence, mental and 
pl^sical. 

In course of time the old woman 
died, and with her went the mysterious 
cJlowance, but her charge was strong 
and willing to work, and quite able to 
take care of himself. Such was the brief 
history of our friend Black Bill, and, 
strai^e to say, if one had looked closely 
into Polly’s heart, one would have found 
itoccupied by an excellent presentment 
of this worthy. I do not know whether 
he was aware of this “ penchant ” of 
Polly’s, for she kept her secret well, but 
certainly his devotion for her was 
gi^t, though he had never betrayed 
himself by word or deed. Every one 
looked on him as a rollicking young 
rascal, much too fond of the grogshop, 
and no one thought it possible that any 
such feeling as love could enter into his 
noisy existence. “ I’ll say nothing 
about it,” thought he, “but wait till I’ve 
laid up a bit o’ money, then p’raps she’ll 
care to look at me.” And the years 
rolled on; but Bill and his money were 
soon i>arted, and now he had his boat, 
his cottage, and that was about all. 


Still one other character requires in¬ 
vestigation. Mr. Cecil RaiKes, the 
owner of the Revenue cutter, was the 
orphaned son of wealthy parents, and a 
very worthy, though crack-brained 
young fellow. Tired of London, he had 
suddenly taken a violent fancy to a fine 
Government-built cutter, which was 
lying off the Portsmouth Hard, and, 
though he hardly knew stem from stem, 
nothing but immediate possession would 
satisfy him. 

The authorities demurred, but in¬ 
fluence and money won the day, and 
the new Revenue boat became the pri¬ 
vate yacht of Mr. Cecil Raikes. 

She was a fine, beamy boat, vastly 
inferior to our modern “sailing ma¬ 
chines” as regards speed, and her 
square-cut counter would have given 
our yacht-fanciers a toothache ! But in 
those days the Royal Yacht Club, at 
Cowes, was glad to enroll her in its 
ranks. 

Yachting was an exceptional method 
of enjoying oneself in the early part of 
the century, and England could boast 
of but one club. VVnat a contrast to 
the varied pennants which now flutter 
in the breeze ! 

Intoxicated with his new toy, he 
became Quite another creature. He 
dashed about ashore, bought stores— 
some useful, more useless—began to 
talk sea-slang, and got himself rigged 
out in faultless marine toggery. He 
scraped together a crew, and a good 
old master, who knew his work right 
well, and then, with two choice com¬ 
panions, set sail for the West. 

Torquay was voted slow, despite its 
noble bay, and they hurried on tp Ply¬ 
mouth. Not satisfied with this, our 
friend must needs run round “The 
Land,” and visit the little-known Bristol 
Channel. His two chums, less ambitious 
than himself, and very anxious to get 
some shooting, absolutely refused to go 
with him, to his infinite disgust. 

Next day the good yacht Miranda 
was heading for the Lizard with a light 
breeze aft, and no sea, save the great 
grounds well which is for ever rolling in 
from the Atlantic. No adventure at¬ 
tended her, and she was soon beating 
up the northern Cornish coast, past St. 
Ives, with its lovely bay, and its grand 
fishing-luggers — open boats, which 
make their way along the coast right 
into the North Sea—past Padstow, 
with its islands and jagged rocks ; past 
Tintagel, crowning its cloven cliffs— 
Tintagel, where of old the mighty 
Merlin “ found a naked child upon the 
sands of dark Dundazil, by the Cornish 
Sea, and that was Arthur.” Near by, 
too, was fought the last great battle of 
the West, where the King, engaging 
the traitor Modred in deadly fight, 

striking the last stroke with Excalibur, 

Slew him; and, all but slain himself, he fell.” 

They carried him by water to Glaston¬ 
bury, and there he died. It is said that 
when, in the tw^elfth century, his body 
and that of Guinever, his queen, w-ere 
exhumed, twelve deep cuts in the skull 
of the King showed how fierce had 
been the strife. 

Glastonbury Abbey was the West¬ 
minster of the Britons and the Saxons, 
and until its destruction by Henry vm. 


these bones were carefully preserved by 
the monks. 

Next, like a cloud on the ocean, rose 
the Island of Lundy, that little inde¬ 
pendent kingdom of the Heavan family. 
A quaint little place it is, and still very 
primitive in its ways, though few more 
charming places in which to spend a 
summer holiday exist. But it nas its 
di^dvantages, which public-school boys 
might construe otherwise. Storms of 
long duration hover round its coasts, 
and the visitor who would fain regain 
the mainland waits often for days and 
weeks before the wild waves hide their 
snowy crests and the boatmen dare ven¬ 
ture a trip across to Hartland or Clo- 
velly. Storms are no respecters of 
persons, and it is said that a bishop 
was once kept there for a fortnight, 
much to the delight of the worthy 
inhabitants. However, there are in¬ 
teresting things in Lundy. It has its 
own variety of rock, a special weevil, 
found nowhere else in the world, and on 
its outlying skerries the old black Eng¬ 
lish rat still flourishes. What on earth 
he finds to eat there is more than I can 
pretend to say. 

No one who has not seen Lundy can 
possibly conceive the fury of the sea 
when a sou’-wester drives the huge 
Atlantic billows up Channel. The strong 
outward tide meets them with irre¬ 
sistible force, driving them together, 
and decreasing the distance from crest 
to crest, till they become vast walls of 
water, flecked with foam and roaring 
horribly. Old sea-dogs, whose lives 
have been spent on the great deep, look 
anxious when they see the shadowy 
form of Lundy through the mist, and 
many a good ship, whose gallant prow 
has ploughed half round the world, here 
finds a watery tomb. 

Our friend Cecil felt much as one 
who enters first upon some unknown 
sea. Pilots and traders there were in 
plenty, and here and there a Bristol 
ship moved solemnly across the far 
horizon, but the Severn waters were 
innocent of another yacht from Glou¬ 
cester to Land’s End. 

He began to get very lonesome, and 
to reflect in no measur^ terms on the 
perfidy of “those other fellows” who 
preferred civilisation and terra firma to 
himself and his good yacht. To add to 
his depression, his worthy master fell 
ill, ana grew worse so rapidly that it 
was deemed necessary to put into 
Coombe to land him. 

The sun w as setting in a glory of gold 
and purple as the good yacht turnepher 
head straight for a black line of iron- 
bound coast. Nearer and nearer she 
came, till the outlying skerries almost 
scraped her bright sides, and it seemed 
as though she must be hurrying to her 
doom on that great unbroken line of 
breakers, w^hen suddenly the rocks 
seemed to widen out, to recede in one 
place, show'ing a narrow channel and a 
land-locked bay beyond. And that was 
Coombe—or Ilfracombe, as now called. 

Two whole days the Miranda lay at 
anchor in this lovely spot, whilst her 
young owner enjoyed himself in a soli¬ 
tary w’ay ashore. At the end of this 
time, as her master seemed no better, 
and the lonely life did not suit Mr. 
Cecil, he determined to do a little cruis¬ 
ing on his own account. 
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As far as Steep Holm navigation 
was by no means difficult in fair weather, 
and the clear yellow sunsets of the last 
few days gave promise of continued 
calm ; in fact, these were the too brief 
davs of that after-glow of the summer, 
yclept St. Luke’s, or the blackberry 
summer. Moreover, he was struck by 
a happy thought. His chart showed 
him a considerable river, whose mouth 

was within ten miles of - Court, 

where lived one of the “ joUiest ” fellows 
of his acq uaintance. If he cou Id manage 
to get up there how delighted they 
would be to welcome such a daring 
voyager at the Court. His mind was 
soon made up, and ignoring the proffered 
assistance of the deep-sea pilots, he 
weighed anchor one fine morning, and, 
passing safely by Lynton and the land 
of the Doones, felt the first strong puff 
of wind when off Minehead. 

So far he had run before a light 
breeze, which drove him but slowly 
against the outward-flowing tide, but 
now the flood overtook him, and with 
it came a long line of ominous-looking 
blue clouds. The water turned from 
green and violet to a dull leaden grey, 
as the catspaws swept over its surface 


with ever increasing violence, and his 
crew ventured to suggest that it might 
be advisable to look out for some place 
to run to. 

“There’s the river,” he answered. 
“ There you will find good anchorage, I 
am told.” 

So, first one reef and then another 
was taken in, and they careered before 
the freshening breeze, past the muddy 
flats of Bridgwater, and felt the suction 
of the upwara river tides as they passed 
their mouths. It is said that St. James 
and twelve disciples having been sent 
hither by St. Paul, came safely up the 
coast of the Bristol Channel, till, when 
off Steart Island at the mouth of the 
River Brue, mysterious forces seized 
their ship and conveyed it swiftly to 
Glastonbury, and there stranded it. If 
one cares to look at this legend in a 
practical light, one can well understand 
that the rush of the tide up this river 
would have run them up to the “Isle 
of Avalon” in an astonishingly^ short 
space of time, whether they willed it 
or no. 

The water now began to change from 
grey to dark brown, assuming the colour 
of the Severn Sea, which commences at 


Steep Holm, the wind, which had for 
the last hour been coming in sudden 
gusts, now blew strongly and steadily, 
and the waves rose with astonishing 
rapidity, but it was necessary to beat 
about oelow the Holms till the tide 
should have sufficiently risen to enable 
them to make the river direct. His 
friend at the Court had often laughed 
about the “ river ” to which he made oc¬ 
casional summer excursions,so naturally 
our young yachtsman hoped for calmer 
waters 'vmen once he got above the 
Channel proper. He was doomed to 
disappointment, as we have already 
seen, and his men, unaccustomed to the 
tides and currents of the Channel, lost 
their heads not a little when they found 
the Miranda drifting so madly in the 
ciddron of waves. 

The Pyll river was missed, and the 
wild appearance of the “ Honeycomb ” 
drove tnem inshore to the trap where 
we found them. In easterly gales 
vessels can ride there safely, but this 
was a westerly gale, and, but for the 
prompt action of Bill Martock and his 
frienas, the yacht would assuredly have 
never seen another daybreak. 

{To be conttmied.) 


“ A pair of friends, though I was young 
And Matthew seventy-two."—IfordsworfA. 

I WISH you could have known our friend 
Joe. To have known and loved such a 
true, simple heart is an education in itself. 
Who, seeino his unconscious acts of self- 
denial, his lionesty of i>ur{>ose, his kind 
thought for others, could fail to lie made 
better, and to take a higher view of human 
nature? Joe did not preach his doctrines, 
he acted them, and on those around him 
the lesson was rarely lost. His teaching 
w’as done by example, not precept; indeed, 
to have lieen looked ufKin as a teacher 
would have surprised him much; he deemed 
himself a most imperfect being, and in 
many things j)erhap8 it was so, but in 
singleness of heart and charity—“that 
charity that thinketh no evil”—Joe was 
Bumrior to most of us. 

Joe Lennox was a friend to our family 
long before we were bom; it was no wonder 
we boys tliought him old, for both our 
parents used to think so too, thongli, as a 
fact, he was only some ten or twelve years 
older than our father, and he, patriarch as 
he was in our eyes, must at the time of our 
school days have been some years under 
fifty. My first recollection of* Joe was of 
his coming to our house to spend an even¬ 
ing when 1 was quite a little chap. I had 
been allowed to come down to the parlour 
to have my tea—a great honour at my time 
ef life—and I was much disappointed when 
a visitor was announced. But I have never 
forgotten that evening. What glorious rides 
I had on Joe’s shoulder, what splendid 
games under the table, which immediately 
turned into an enchante<l castle, the fit 
home for a giant ^ I was the giant on that 
occasion, Joe having shrewdly suggested he 
might frighten me if he came out in that 
character. 

As my brother Bertie and I grew up, k 


OXTE FRIEND JOE: 

A MEMORY. 

By C. N. Carvalho, 

r 0/ ** Uncle Tom's Adventure,*' “An Alpine Climb* 

was always one of our greatest treats to go 
and pass the day with our friend Joe—we 
no longer looked on him as a friend of our 
father’s, he was our friend par excellence, 
which was truer than >ve thought. We used 
to look forward to our half-holidays mainly 
with a view to placing our time at his dis¬ 
posal ; no plan was arranged till we had 
taken Joe’s opinion on it, and he used to 
consult with us on the best method of 
spending our time, as gravely and w ith as 
much apparent interest as he show ed w'hen 
discussing scientific subjects with the many 
clever men by whom he was constantly 
surrounded. Joe s profession w'as that of 
an analytical chemist, but lie bad a turn for 
science of all sorts, and we looked upon him 
as a mine of information. If he knew w'e 
w'ere coming he generally contrived so to 
arrange his work as to have something in¬ 
teresting and curious to show us, or he 
would take us out with him and manage 
somehow' to let us feel w'e were a help, and 
not a hindrance, to him ; and if—w’hich did 
not often happen—he w'as really too busy to 
attend to ns, he would send us up into his 
loft, where he had set up a great telescope, 
and there, having been previously in¬ 
structed in the art by him, we took astro¬ 
nomical observations, and made discoveries 
at which Herschel himself would have 
stared. 

Our holidays were not always spent in 
scientific pursuits. Sometimes Joe w'ould 
take us out sketching—he w'as the son of 
an artist, and had a great deal of talent in 
w ater-colour drawing; many people thought 
it a pity he had not made liainting his pro¬ 
fession. Nearly all I know' about trees and 
flowers is derived from Joe’s teaching; he 
would point out the peculiarities of each 
different plant as we W'ent along without 
seeming to be giving instruction ; lie had an 
air of seeking the information for himself, 
and we were proud to help him to obtain it 


etc. 

Our sketching expeditions were generally 
taken from a little cottage he had near 
Walton-on-Thames. It was a poor place, 
containing only three or four rooms all told, 
and it was very scantily furnished, but wre 
looked on our visits there with rare delight 
It was a kind of picnic for us, where we did 
everything for ourselves. Joe kept no ser¬ 
vant there ; an old w'oman used to come in 
now and then from a neighbouring cottage 
and set the house to rights, and wdien Joe 
W'as in London the place was locked up. 

But charming as w'e found our visits 
there, they were not much approved of by 
the home authorities. Our mother used 
to declare w'e came home from Walton as 
black as sweeps, and that our clothes were 
never fit to be worn again. I dare say 
she W'as right; I am afraid 1 must confess 
neatness was not a strong point in Joe’s 
surroundings ; he was not dirty—far from 
it—but his house, a dingy place near the 
Hampstead Road, was very badly kept. 
When we knew him first he had a sister 
living w’ith him, a widow, whom he sup¬ 
ported, and she was not a good house- 
Keeper. Possibly it would have been 
difficult to keep any place tidy w'ith a man 
of Joe’s tastes and habits as master. He 
would never permit any of his belongings 
to be moved from where he placed them, 
and only to talk of sweeping or dusting 
the sitting-room made him so unhappy 
that it was rarely attempted. His pos^- 
sions W'ere strewed about the place in the 
most curious disorder. The mantel-shelf 
in the drawing-room (so-called) was covered 
with valuable mineralogical specimens, so 
was the piano; fossils peej^ out of t he oddest 
comers; indeed, the place was literally a 
museum. The hearth w’as sure to be occu¬ 
pied by tumblers containing precious 
chemical infusions, presumably poisonous, 
placed in dangerous proximity to the tea¬ 
pot, which was a fixture, and there w'as 
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no attempt at ornament anj'where, that is, 
if I except the pictures on the walls, and 
Uiese, if their subjects could have been 
discovered through the veil of dust which 
shrouded them, would have been found to 
be of some merit. To be deprived of the 
free use of brooms and bruslies would have 
been a sore trial to most ladies, but Joe’s 
sister, Mrs. Harvey, took to it very kindly, 
and rather prided herself on being supe¬ 
rior to the feminine delights of house¬ 
cleaning. She was rather of a melancholy 
disposition, and certainly a bit of a curiosity; 
but we used to like lier, for she always 
made us welcome, and never complained 
of our noise, of our bringing dirt into the 
house, or of our giving trouble, as many 
another would have done. She was much 
attached to Joe, and any one who showed 
affection to him was sure to find favour 
in her eyes. 

All Joe’s friends were very attentive to 
her ; she was a clever woman, and used to 
entertain his guests capitally. When her 
brother gave his annual scientific dinner, as 
she was wont to call it, she was never 
allowed to absent herself, and she would 
take her part in the conversation and dis¬ 
cuss difficult subjects with the cleverest men 
of the day with tlie gi*eatest ease—a talent 
not so common in tliose days as j^rliara it 
is now. These entertainments nad their 
comic points if any one had looked out for 
them. I know Joe’s own description of 
them used to set my mother off into fits of 
laughter, but of course I was too young to 
be present at any of these gathenngs, and 
can only sjieak from hearsay. They were 
much thought of, and to have been left out 
would have been a sore disappointment to 
many a “great gun,” but they were deci¬ 
dedly unconventional. To find after the com¬ 
pany was assembled at table that something 
important had been forgotten and must be 
sent for was not unknown. To have the game 
brought up immediately after the fi.sh, be¬ 
cause, as Joe would declare, people were 
hungry then, and would enjoy it more, was 
a common occurrence. (I am not sure that 
idea was a bad one.) And there was always 
a display of sweets that would astonish the 
diners-out of the present day. Joe delighted 
in sweet things—lie preserved liis liking 
for them, witli many another innocent 
taste that kept his heart young to the very 
last day of his life, and it would have been 
difficult to persuade him that others did 
not care for them. We never tried to do 
so, but always strove to prei^are new sugary 
trifles for him, which he would take on his 
plate two or three at a time, and enjoy with 
as much relish as any schoolboy. 

We never got into a scrape in Joe’s com¬ 
pany but once, and then he helped us out 
of it in the queerest way. One morning 
Bertie and I called for him at his house to 

f o with him for a long day in the country. 

remember that on bidding his sister good¬ 
bye, Joe made some remark on her never 
coming with ns, and while he lingered, 
looking alxmt for some little thing we were 
to take with us, 1 overheard her say to a 
lady who was sitting Avith her, “It is all 
very Avell for my brother Joe to go along 
with the l)oys and to l)e one of tliom, but if 
you or I, ]Siaria, Avere to do such a thing 
the very same people Avho admire it so much 
in him, Avoiihl be the first to call ns old 
fools. Tliat's the A\'ay of the Avorld, my 
dear. That’s the Avay of the Avorld.” 

Poor old Mrs. Harvey, I am afraid that 
was true cnougli. I liaA^e often thought of 
that sjieech of liei's. As Ave Avere going 
down the stairs T turned to Ilortie, intend¬ 
ing to say, “Mrs. Gummidge is in Ioav 
spirits this morning,’’ but meeting Joe’s 
glance first, a kimler feeling rose in my 
heart, and I Avas silent. Somehow, no one 
ever said an ill-natured thing in Joe’s pre¬ 
sence. 


Well, we really spent a most delightful 
day Avandering about the country in the 
neighbourhood of Dorking. I forget what 
was the sijecial object oi the expedition. 
Joe usually had business on hand when 
he went from home in this Avay; but 
Avhatever it Avas it Avas soon done, and we 
proceeded to enjoy ourselves. We had a 
glorious ramble through a wood first, and 
then passed a couple of hours in a raihvay 
catting, seeking for fossils, after Avhich, 
finding it Avas getting late, Ave set off to 
walk oA^er the fields to the railAA'ay station. 
We missed our Avay more than once, and 
all three greAv very tired, hot, and thirsty. 
In vain we looked about for a place 
where something to drink could be nad; 
there Avas not even a brook to be seen. 
Presently Bertie came out with the sug¬ 
gestion that a nice juicy apple or pear 
would do nearly as well as a glass of 
ginger-beer, to Avhich Joe replied, unthink- 
ingfy, “ Capital idea.” He and I Avalked 
on together, talking earnestly, and did not 
rema^ that Bertie lagged" behind, and 
were a little surprised aaTicd the hoy ran 
up with half a dozen beautiful apples in 
his handkerchief. In another moment we 
had each seized on one and crunclied it 
Avith intense satisfaction ; but before we 
could attack a second Ave saAv a man, very 
red in the face, running towards us. Not 
thinking he had anything to do with us, Ave 
took no particular notice of him ; but when 
he reached us he seized on me, and, though 
panting for breath, accused me in very 
rough language of stealing his apples. Of 
course I exclaimed indignantly that I had 
done nothing of the kind ; but with my 
mouth full of apple I could not make him 
believe me. Joe began to defend me, but 
the farmer Avas too angry to listen to either 
of us. Then Bertie broke in with : 

“ It was I who picked those apples. I 
am sure I don’t know if they are yours or 
not, but if I had such a lot 1 would let any 
one Avho was thirsty take a few. I should 
never dream of calling it stealing,” and he 
looked ready to cry. 

“That’s all verj- aacH, youngster,” the 
farmer replied, still keeping his hold on me, 
“ but that sort of thing don’t pay in these 
days. Tliere’s many a one Avliat thinks like 
you Avhen they sees anything they Avants, 
but I don’t find folk.s i.s so ready to give 
away Avhat belongs to ’em. No, no ; Avmen 
the young rascals steals my apples I just 
gives them a taste of my birch-rod, and 
that’s what I’m going to ilo to you, I can 
tell ye ! ” 

This Avas getting serious. Tlie farmer 
clearly meant what he said ; he Avas a 
strong, thick-set fellow, and a licking from 
him would be no joke. I made up my mind 
he should not touch me if I could prevent 
it, and I knew Bertie Avould be as ready to 
fight as I was. But Avhat was Joe going to 
do ? 

The farmer now turned on him, full of 
wrath : 

“You be every hit as had as the lads, old 
man,” he said. “You oughter be ashamed 
to let ’em steal apples for you to eat, that 
A^ou ought. Why don’t you look arter ’em 
Ijetter V ” 

“ You are quite right, farmer,” Joe re- 
, plied, mildly, shaking aside his long white 
I Iiair wliich the Avind Avas bloAving into liis 
eyes, “perfectly right; I ought to have 
kept a sharper look-out on my lx)ys. If 
folk.s steal apples, they deserve to be 
' birched, there is no doubt of tliat; and 
I tho.se Avho eat the stolen fruit deserv’e it 
also. Let it l>e done by all means. And 
! a.s I liave failed in my duty, and am, 
j as you say, as much in the wrong as the 
I lads are, you will begin with me, if you 
I i)lea.se.” 

I The fanner stared, then he scratclied liis 
I head. Joe preserA’ed a grave demeanour. 


Bertie Avas frightened, and clung to Joe a& 
though to protect him, but said nothing. 

“ Perhaps you will kindly allow us the- 
use of your barn or of an outhou.se of some 
kind Joe continued, Avithout moving a> 
muscle of his countenance. “ It is scarcely 
desirable to conduct such operations in the* 
open air—except, by the way, you Avish to- 
inculcate a lesson to the youth of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. I had not thought of that.” 

He spoke mildly and slowly, and eA'en to¬ 
ns who knew him it Avas difficult to judge if 
he Avere in fun or in earnest. The farmer 
could not make him out at all. But after a. 
minute I detected a gleam in Joe’s mild 
eyes, and I saAv Ave should pull through. 

“You is pleased to joke, master,” the 
farmer said at length, after looking hard at 
Joe—he was now recovering his temper^ 
and began to see that Joe Avas a gentleman,, 
which, inferring, I suppose, from his bat¬ 
tered felt hat ami his old grey suit, which, 
hung in loose folds about him (Joe’s clothes- 
never fitted him), he had not recognised 
before. “Perhaps you ay ill kindly pay for 
the apples your son helped himself to; ” 
this Avith a severe glance at me, “ and then. 
Ave Avill say no more about it.” 

And so Ave got off. But, from my know¬ 
ledge of Joe, I firmly belieA'e that if the 
farmer, taking him at his word, had carried 
out his threat, Joe Avould have made no- 
complaint. When the afl’air was over he 
discoursed for half an hour on the sin of 
yielding to impulse Avithout due thought, 
and Bertie got something more like a lec¬ 
ture from him than he had ever had before. 

I need not add that wlien Joe ate the apples 
he Avas under the idea that Bertie nad 
bought them, and I—Avell, I fear I never 
thought about the matter at all. 

I hope I have not made you fancy that 
Joe Avas a rich man; he never had much, 
money, and Avhat he had he did not keep- 
long ; he Avas not fortunate in the invest¬ 
ments he made, and he had many losses. 
Besides, he had a number of poor relations, 
to Avliom he Avas most kind, often giving 
aAvay money to them that he really needed 
to provide for himself the comforts his age- 
ana failing health required. When ms- 
sister died he offered a home to a cousin of 
his Avho AA^as poor and needy, only thinking 
that the shelter Avould be a boon to her,, 
and not considering that the lady in ques¬ 
tion Avould be even less likely to keej) his 
house neat than his sister had done. We 
saAV him less frequently in these days ; we 
Avere grow n men now', and out in the Avorld, 
ana had not the time to visit him often, but 
Ave never lost sight of him. 'We rarely Avent 
into the country but Joe w as a.sked to come 
and stay a Avliile Avith us, and the few' occa¬ 
sions on w'hich he accepted the invitations 
stand out as some of the pleasantest Ave 
remember. 

After I Avas married Joe Avas among the 
first of our guests ; nay, with the exception 
of my immediate family, he w'as the first 
he Avas not one to Avait for fashionable re¬ 
ceptions. He soon elected my Avife to a 
high place in his regard, but a liigher place 
AA’as reserved for iiiy boys, Avith Avhoiii, as 
soon as they could sf>eak, he became a 
prime favourite. History repeats itself, 
and I saw that they Avould ere long con¬ 
sider Joe as their own especial friend, iust 
as my brother and I had done. But, alas ! 
that was not to l>e. Long before they were 
old enough to know and love him as he 
deserved Joe's task on earth avji-s done. 
They mourned him sadly, poor little fel- 
loAvs, but they never knew the value of 
Avhat they had lost. It is not given to us 
all to have a friend Avhose symiKathy never 
fails, from Avliom, no matter what difficulty 
befalls us, Ave are sure of advice and help. 
Infiuence exorcised at a critical time often 
determines a career for goixl, and I can only 
hojie that, .strengthened by his example, I 
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may be of as much use to my boys as my 
dear old friend was to me. 

Poor old Joe’s end came suddenly at the 
last, thoii"li he had been in weak health for 
a lon^ time before his death. He sank 
under an operation which all his friends 
entreated him not to undergo. We bej^ged 
him at least to take a second opinion on the 
case, but this he steadily refused to do. 


His adviser was one who was high up in 
the profession, and with his dictum Joe was 
content. Perhaps it was as that great sur¬ 
geon said—that he was but taken away 
from the evil to come ; that his death spared 
him a lon^ period of sharp suffering. It 
may have been so, I trust it was, hut I 
have never been able to believe it. I cannot 
but think that, with other measures, Joe 


might still be with us, enjoying the peace 
and calm of old age, a blessing to all around 
him. But these are vain regrets. Joe had. 
done his Father’s work in the world as few 
of us have done, and it were better to try 
and remember that, happy as he undoubt¬ 
edly was on earth, he is even yet happier 
in heaven. Let us not repine that he has 
entered on his rest a little sooner. 


OEEAT MINING DISASTEES. 


T he mining accident most fraught with 
loss of life in England was that at 
Oaks Collierj’, near Barnsley, on the 12th 
of December, 1866. Oaks was then one of 
the most extensive collieries in the country, 
the distant points of its underground work¬ 
ings being nearly three miles apart. The 
working was on what is known as the long- 
wall system—not then usual in those parts 
—in which the coal is cut away at once, 
leaving only the “goi^” behind with the 
necessarj” roads through it, supported bv 
masoniy or packwalls. In the “ nost-and- 
stall” method, a series of parallel levels 
are driven, separated from each other by 
thick masses of coal, left standing for a 
time to supimrt the roof. These are crossed 
by similar drifts at right angles to them, so 
that the seam is divided into a series of 
rectangular pillars thirty or forty yards 
square, whicn are not cut into until the 
rest of the coal is exhausted. The long* 
wall system is that adopted in the deepest 
collieries of the North and of South Wales, 
and is the most economical in its results. 
But it has one drawback. The “goaf” or 
“gob”—that is, the imrt from which the 
coal has been removed—is necessarily in 
communication with the parts where the 
men are working, and becomes filled up by 
the deposition of the rubbish and the rising 
of the “ thill,” or floor, and the sinking m 
the roof—for in all mines the wounds made 
by man are slowly closed up by nature. In 
these waste spaces it is that the inflammable 
gas, or fire-damp, accumulates, and in them 
many an explosion has arisen. To guard 
against explosions safety-lamps came into 
use, but the old lamps of Davy and Stephen¬ 
son and others, though acting perfectly in 
the old leisurely system of ventilation, are 
now overj)owered by the rush of air caused 
by the newer engines. Generally in the 
long-wall plan the roads are at once driven 
out to the Ijoundary of the royalty, and the 
coal worked back from the frontier to the 
shaft. 

The main roadway, or engine-plane, at 
Oaks sloped away from the shaft ao^^^l the 
dip of the rocks. There were three shafts, 
two down and one up, the latter being 
headed by a cupola, in which a fire was 
constantly burning for the puriioses of ven¬ 
tilation. The men worked in eight-hour 
shifts, and at six o’clock in the morning 330 
men and boys had gone down. It was ten 
minutes past one when the fiist explosion 
took pla<*e, so that their day’s work was 
nearly done. 

The jieople on the bank thought an earth¬ 
quake had hapi>ened. There >vas a dull 
explosion, tlie ground trembled, and a black 
cloud shot ni> the pit-sliafts. From all the 
cottages round came a rush of frantic women 
and children and anxious men. The colliery 
had leen liglited by natural ga.s in the main 
road and engine-room, rec(‘i\ ers being placed 
over the natural fissures, from which the gas 
was led away in pipe.s to the gasometer; 
and, though safety-lamps were used in the 
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workings, it was thought that the pit was 
in flames. 

The explosion damaged the gear of the 
winding-engine, and a new rope had to be 
procured and rigged before anything could 
be done. Then volunteers were called for, 
and under Mr. Dymond and Mr. Tewart a 
cageful went below. At the bottom of the 
shaft were eighteen men and boys, all much 
burnt and attected by the gas. All of these 
were sent aloft, and the examination began. 
The pit had been terribly blown about. It 
was full of gas. The sides and the roof 
and airways had l)een destroyed. The horses 
in the stable were all dead. The floor was 
strewn with con)se.s. In one place fifty dead 
men were foumi within thirty-eight yards ; 
in another tAventy were linked together in 
each other’s arms as if they had tried to 
stand against the blast; in some places 
men were on their knees in prayer, and had 
died with their clasped hantfs stretched 
heavenward for help. 

The exploring i)arty returned and asked 
for more volunteer, and a hundred men 
went below to clear and rescue. All through 
the ni^ht they worked in the horrible scene. 
One of the levels was on fire, and this they 
put out. Eight hundred yards of airways 
they built, and as they worked the corjises 
Avere gatliered and lK>rae past them to the 
shaft. When morning came many of the 
men Avent aloft for relief, and at eight 
o’clock there were thirty-seven of them in 
the pit. They alone a\ ere (ilive. 

Soon after eight the older hands noticed 
that the air was being sucked away from 
them. This peculiar action is a dangerous 
symptom, and usually betokens an approach¬ 
ing explosion. Sixteen of the men dropped 
their tools and ran for tlieir lives, the rest 
worked on. They would take the risk. 

The sixteen reached the cage, and Avere 
hauled up. When they landed above, and 
explained the cause of their flight, they 
were greeted as cowards, and another relay 
insisted on going down to take their places. 
In vain the danger was pointed out to them ; 
they dishelieveil, or aflected to disl^elieve, 
it. In command was Mr. Jeffcock, a well- 
known colliery engineer ; with him went 
Mr. Tewart, who had gone down with the 
first explores, and there were five othei-s. 
Swiftly the cage was dropped doAvn the 
shaft. Hardly had it touened the bottom 
than there was a terrific explosion. Ruh- 
bi.sh Aviis shot up and showered around, to 
the imminent danger of tlie bystanders. 
Tho.se on the hank shouted down the shaft. 
There was no answer. Tlie cage was let 
down. It came hack empty. All were 
seemingly dead. The pit had fired, and 
dense wliite smoke l)cgan to pour out of 
No. 2 shaft. 

Two hours afterwards, before anything 
could he (lone, there was another explosion. 
It was of extreme violence. The cage Avas 
blown up the shaft and hung on the head¬ 
gear. One of the men who had fled had 
left his coat l)ehind him, and tlic coat was 


shot out of the pit and up the 285-feet shaft,, 
and hung by the side oi the cage. Alter 
the third explosion a man volunteered to go 
down, hut it was decided to be useless. Gaa 
was pouring out of the pit, illliug the air 
with odours of sulphur, and the hedges and 
cottages around Avere covered thick Avith the 
black, sooty dust that fell like rain. All 
hope for those beloAv had been abandoned ;; 
all that could be done aa^os to stop out the 
fire and recoA'er the corpses that had not 
been consumed. Niglit closed in, a ni^ht 
of heavy sorroAv. Not one lioiise around in. 
Avhieh there Avas not mourning for father,, 
son, or brother. Three hundred and sixty 
dead Avere in the pit or laid out at home.- 
At the pit-mouth the liglits and fires aa’cic 
extinguished; here and there the fitful 
gleam in a cottage Avindow was the only 
sim that all Avere not asleep. 

It Avas a (luarter to fiA*e in the morning. 
In the cliDl stillness there Avas suddenly 
heard the clangour of the signal-bell. There 
AA'as some one aliA*e in the jut! 

The gearing, as Ave have seen, was de¬ 
stroyed, and Avliilo a rope and pulley were 
being prepared by those who had hastily 
rushed to the shaft, a flask of brandy was. 
loAvered at the end of a string. When the 
ro^ie Avas ready choice Avas made from the 
many volunteers, and Mr. Maminatt and 
Mr. Emhleton Avere lowered aAvay doAvn the 
improvised fall. Slowly they Avent, for the. 
danger of suftocation Ava.s great. When 
they got to the bottom tlicii^ Avas a man 
AA'aiting for them. He Avas one of the first 
search party—Samuel BroAvn hy name. 

He had had a strange escape. When the 
eight o’clock explosion had taken place lu' 
been caught hy the afterhhud and 
knocked doAvn unconsciou.s. Of the ten 
o’clock explosion he kncAV notliing—it had 
SAA'ept harmlessly OA'cr him. When he came 
to himself he craAvlcd over his dead com 
panions to tlie foot of the shaft, lie had 
found the rope of the signal-hell hy the 
light of the blazing lamp-room, and Avlicii 
ho had heard the peal ring out in the silencii 
of the morning he had sat doAvn and Avarined 
himself at the embers of the Avoodw’ork. 
Soon he could hear the sounds above, telling 
him that rescue Avas coming. As the minute * 
AA’cnt hy like hours, the smouldering embers. 
died down, and as the fire Avent out hi.**, 
senses sloAvly left him. When he was- 
found he Avas only just able to allow him¬ 
self to be taken up in safety, and Avhen ho 
reached the hank he Ava.H unconscious. 

He Avas put to bed, and soon completely 
recoA'cred. Soon after hi.s rescue there was 
another explosion, and then the ventilation 
of the pit Avas stopped hy filling in t!;e 
cupola shaft. A traniAvay Avas laid doAva .ami 
tracks of Avaste Avere run to the cupola and 
pitched into it. It Ava^^ perilous Avork, for 
at any moment an explosion iniglit clear 
the shaft and Uoav all that cloggccl it at the 
heads of the Avorkci-s ; hut .«*tcadily the men 
kept feeding, and at Inst the draught Ava.s 
stopped and the mine saved. 
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ON DRAWING AND SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

By Fred Miller. 

[With original Illustrations hy various B.O.P. Artists.'^ 


“ Tt is bad to be constantly near your 
X work, as you are most likely to be ^ 
sitting. The ij^t kind now undoubtedly is 


PART V. 

our ‘ stock-in-trade,’ as I deem it of con¬ 
siderable importance. To a certain extent 
it is greatly a matter of taste, but I wish to 


the following:—Naples yellow, yellow ochre, 
cadmium, raw sienna, vermilion, rose mad¬ 
der, Venetian red, burnt sienna, Vandyke 



The Qathering dtorm, drawn by John Alien. 


tlie * Hook’ or ‘ Acme ’ easel, consisting of 
three separate poles with rings. These are | 
the only easels I know of that will take a 
large canvas safely, and are adaptable to 
any size. I shall pay more attention to the 
subject of colours* than anything else in 


caution all against the use of bad and un- 
necessaiy ones. I have been very foolish 
in this matter myself, at one time using 
nearly every pigment in the colourman’s 
list. Having at last extriciited myself from 
such a confusing habit, I am naturally 
anxious to save others fnim the same. Be- i 
siiles black and white, I should recommend | 


bro\\Ti, cobalt and Antwerp blue. Here are 
a dozen good colours, and Ixjonsider they 
are enough for any one. Tnese might be 
substituted for others more to the individual 
student’s liking; and if he is in the habit 
of using more, lie might add perhaps lemon 
yellow and ceruleum, two very good pig¬ 
ments. I know men who use only a very 


He refers here to oil-colours. 
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few colours, and get most charming effects, 
and others w’ho use the entire list with 
equally good results. 

“In painting landscape, it is not possible 
to do with many less than those I have 
given ; in flesh painting, however, one can 
do with fewer, about half a dozen colours 
l)eing sufficient for some of our hest men. 
I am fond of flat bnishes and single-primed 
canvas—but I merely state my own prefer¬ 
ence. 

“Choice of subject is a great difficulty 
with most of us, especially at commence¬ 
ment. There are some who, from long 
practice and natural gifts, search out at 
once a good subject, and are happy in their 
selection ; whereas others, less experienced 
or less gifted, look vainly about; and, not 
being aWe to detect the right tiling, attack 
something which, after a deal of patient 
plodding, proves a failure, owing to the 
want of synvpathy of the artist for his sub¬ 
ject. I cannot advise much in this case, 
as it depends so much on one’s own capa¬ 
bilities ; but be sure the subject you choose 
has some concentrated interest. It is 
necessary, for the economising of time, to 
have about four subjects going at once— 
grey day, sunny morning, sunny afternoon, 
and evening effects. I suppose we cannot 
ignore a rainy effect also, when we think of 
the climate of our country ; and it would 
certainly never do to l)e idle in such sea¬ 
sons, as* the inevitable w'aste of time w ould 
be appalling. We see that w'e must have 
studies in hand for all these different 
effects, but all is not smooth sailing then. 
The numerous changes that sometimes 
occur in a single day are very exas|)erating, 
but must be endured.” 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS. 

There can be no doubt that the choice of 
telling bits in nature is a matter of great 
imj)ortance, and one demanding much prac¬ 
tice and some talent A painter is to be 
envied who sees pictures in nature ; but my 
readers wdll be content if they can render 
some of the more everyday as^^ects of 
nature, though there is no reason why they 
should not cnoose good subjects as well as 
uninteresting ones. Pictures are often to be 
found in w hat many ])eople w ould consider 
unlikely s]>ots. Every one looks at nature 
in a different w’ay, and conseijuently brings 
from it ver>" different impressions. I know' 
]>ainters who find subjects w'here the casual 
observ'er w'ould see nothing striking or pic¬ 
turesque ; and, when all is said, the choice 
of a good subject is very much a matter of ' 
feeling and temperament. One little piece 
of advice I mignt venture to give, and that 
is, before beginning your sketch, just look 
around and see w'hether the subject you are 
al)out to try does not look better from one 
lK)int of view than another. I have often 


; found that w'hen a sketch is far in hand, 
and you get up to rest yourself a few mo¬ 
ments, a better view’ strikes your eye, and 


you immediately get discontented with 
I w hat you are doing. Another ]x>int is, see 
whether your view w ill look better upright 
or oblong. I went last year with a rising 
Academy student, who has taken high 
honours there, searching for a subject, and 
he had a small wooden irame with movable 
sides, so that he could see his subjects in 


various proportions. Such a frame could 
easily be m^e, and might be found useful 
by some of my readers. 


The distribution of the light and shade 
in one’s sketches is another most important 
point. It is difficult to give any rules on 
the subject, so entirely is it a matter of 
feeling; but the variousaccomjianying illus¬ 
trations may help us in the matter,and I can¬ 
not do better than refer my readers to them. 

(THE END.) 



Home, 8%veet Home I ’* dravm by E. J. Courtney. 


GREAT SHIPWRECKS OF THE WORLD. 


F iv^E hundred and sixty lives are said to 
have been lost in the w'reck of the 
Atlantic- It was the fatalest of recent mari¬ 
time catastrophes. A running short of coal, 
a change of course, a set of current not al- 
low'ed tor, a careless look-out, and ruin un- 
jiaralleled. The man at the w’heel, w orking 
out the distances in his head, discovers 
that the ship must be going w rong; he in¬ 
forms the officer of the watch ; he is told 
to mind his own business; and at the 
same moment there is a cry of breakers 


THE WRECK OF THE ATLANTIC. 

ahead, and before the ship’s way is checked 
she is aground on the ruggedest coast of 
North America. It was the clumsiest and 
stupidest of wrecks, absolutely inexcusable, 
and would be only w’orth remembering as a 
caution if it had not been for the gallant 
work of one of the officers and the daring 
rescue by a local missionary. 

The Atlantic was one of the White Star 
liners plying between Liverpool and New’ 
York. She was of 3,707 tons register and 4*20 
feet long, and rigged, like the rest of the 


line, with four masts, three of them carrying 
sqiiaresails. She left Liverpool on the 20th 
, of March, 1873, w’ith 32 saioon passengers, 
615 steerage pa^engers, and 143 officers 
and crew’, and, calling at Queenstown to 
' till up, left there all well. 

Once out at sea, she met w ith day after 
day of storm and continuous l>ead wind, so 
that the coal she carried was consumed at 
an unexampled rate in the endeavour to 
I keep the voyage w’ithin bounds of time. 

1 On Monday, March Slst, the captain ascer- 
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tamed that coa!s were runuing ho short 
that he iioL be able to reach New 

York, and he decided to run for Halifax. 
The Tjassenjjjers heard tlie news and con- 
frratulated themselves on havini; at least a 
•days rest in smooth water. At full speed 
the ship was driven on her new course. 
The captain was on deck till midnight, 
and left it then with instructions that 
he should be called at twenty minutes to 
three. Sambro Light was then thought to 
be thirty-nine miles oflf to the north-north¬ 
east. 

At twenty minutes to three the officer of 
the watch, seeing the captain still asleep, 
forbore to wake him. The ship was driving 
on ; the night was cold and clear ; the sea 
was rough, but not threateningly so ; and 
all seemed well. Three o’clock passed, 
and w'hat look-out there was saw nothing 
•dangerous ahead. Suddenly, at twelve 
minutes past, the quarter-master saw the 
breakers, and in a few seconds, just as the 
vessel’s head had begun to pay round, there 
was a cra.sh and a trembling, and the 
Atlantic was a wreck on Prospect Point, 
Meagher’s Island, Nova Scotia. 

In such a way had she run aground 
that half her boats were under water, and 
the others were jammed and useless. The 
•coast, which no one had seen till then, was 
now onlv too clear not two hundred yards 
away, ^fhe fog, if fog there had been, had 
vanished like magic, and the moon looked 
■down on the fields of snow and the cruel 
grey waves that rose in their >vrath to 
claim tlie victims. 

As soon as the ship struck she heeled 
over and lay at an angle of fifty degrees ; 
and the cajitain rushed on deck to find 
many of the crew and pa-ssengers being 
washed away as they came out on the steep 
-slo^ie. 

The second officer, Mr. Brady, found 
himself jammed in his cabin, but he cut 
his way out with an axe, and at once took 
a prominent part in the rescue. Quickly 
he unrove a halliard, and, calling two 
quarter-masters to him, passed it along 
outside the ship. Forty yards away was a 
rock standing up out of tlie foaming waters 
just high entmgh to afford a place of safety. 
To this rock Mr. Brady and the quarter- 
ina.sters tried to get the line. 

The first trial was a failure, and the man 
luwl to be bauled back only just in time to 
save his life. Then Quarter-master Speak- 
man trie<l, and, after a long struggle in the 
raging broken sea, he managed to reach the 
lock. Next Mr. Brady swam off with 
another line, and another quarter-master 
also crossed tlie dangerous channel. Then 
these three began tlie work of rescue, 


and in time over two hundred jieople were 
passed into safety. The rock was a hun¬ 
dred yards from the shore, and this gap 
was cros.sed in boats, which, as morning 
broke, began to api>ear in the bay ; for, as 
soon as the communication was made 
between the ship and the rock Mr. Brady 
swam ashore, and gave news of the wreck 
to the few inhabitants of the district, and 
he then hurried off to Halifax for lielo. 

Meanwhile the scene on the wreck was 
terrible. In the cold bitter night the pas- 
sengem crowded up to plunge into the 
furious sea and be dragged towards the 
rock and the snow-clad cliffs. Many fell 
into the water and were washed ashore as 
frozen corpses. Six hours were the rescued 
on the rock before help came to them. 

It must have been a night of horror. The 
huge ship, broadside on like a wall, with 
the wliite decks crowded with the panic- 
stricken and despairing, the surge thunder¬ 
ing over her, dasuing the icy prickly spray 
high up her masts and covering her with a 
glittering cloak, the people dropping off 
each instant, some to their deaths by drown¬ 
ing, some to be dragged half drowned 
through the waves, some to he last as they 
i-eached the rock of safety by letting go too 
soon. Every person saved made more to 
help in saving, for, to their credit he it re¬ 
corded, all those who reached the rock did 
their best to do to others as they had been 
done by. 

One man >vas aw'akened from sleep by 
the shock when the ship struck, and, hurry¬ 
ing on deck, saw a great sea roar alon^ it 
and sweep off a hundred at a strive. 
Jumping into the sea he made his way 
along the line, and then for three lioui's he 
w’orked rescuing w'hom lie could within 
reach. Then he sw'am to the land, and 
arrived, strange to say, just as liis trunk 
came ashore. To his w'onder he saw his 
familiar l>ox lieingbome aw’ay on a stranger’s 
shoulder, and, giving chose, he claimed 
and secured it. 

At daylight all were saved or drownecl ex¬ 
cept tw’enty-two still clinging to the sliip’s 
ri"ging; and the captain on the r<x*k w'as 
: lering £.500 for each boat load taken 
a: i:orc. The sea w^as wilder than ever, and 
the local lioats were loth to venture out, 
notwithstanding the 1 ‘ew’^ard. Then it was 
that a missionary of the Colonial Church 
Societ y appeared on the scene and put heart 
into the natives. 

Mr. Ancient's heroism has become his¬ 
torical. The wneck had taken place two 
miles from his house, and he did not hear 
of it till the er .ly morning. Hastening to 
the cliffs he saw^ " he crowd on the rock, and 
found the boatmen pronouncing the i»assage 


iinixissihle. Not only did he urge them un 
so as to get the l>oats out to the storm- 
treubled crowd, but he at last persuaded 
four men to volunteer to take him in a boat 
to pick the people off the rigmng ; and out 
on the swirling hills of water ne steered the 
boat, throw n hither and thither as if it were 
a cork. 

The most app^ling thing about the wreck 
of the Atlantic is that out of the hundreds 
of w’omen and children on hoard only one 
was saved, and that was a boy of twelve, 
named John Hurley. AVith his mother and 
father and younger brother this little fellow’ 
was roused from sleep and heard the rush 
along the decks, and found liimself pitched 
out of his hunk. The cabin door tiew’ oj>en 
and he was swept along by the throng until 
he reached a post, to which he clung. Near 
him was a port which one of the men broke 
open and got through. Then another man 
would have followed, hut, i-ernenihering tlie 
hoy, he held hack, and told him to go fiiv.t. 
He lifted him to the hole and pushed him 
out and foliow^ed. The boy seized a rope 
hanging outside and held on toil for safety. 
The man who followed fell into tlie sea and 
was drowned. 

As Mr. Ancient’s boat came up to the 
wreck, the missionary caught sight of young 
Hurley just slipping from the roiie to which 
he haa clung for hours. So slowly could 
the boat he driven in the raging sea that it 
seemed an age before the iieiisliing boy 
could he reached ; and, worn out w ith his 
efforts, he let ^ before the boat came up, 
but luckily he fell so that a w ave liore him 
p^t, witliin reach, and Mr. Ancient caught 
Iiim and saved him. 

Then the boat reached the ship, and the 
intrepid minister sprang out, and liegun to 
climb up the lofty, slipiiery side, a task of 
no small difficulty. At last lie reached the 
rail and the outer davit, and >*aw the first 
officer lashed in the mizen rigging, and 
alive. 

“ Are you an officer? ” he shouted. 

“ Yes,'’ was the faint reply; for he had 
been there ten hours. 

“Then catch this.” And he threw- up a 
long coil of rope he was canying. “ And 
now' make a bowline.” 

The officer made the knot; and, unlash¬ 
ing himself, stood ready to jump. 

“Don’t move till I tell voii:shouted 
Mr. Ancient. And then, “ Now'! ” 

And the officer jumped into the sea and 
was dragged by the men into ihe lioat. 

And tlien allalon^ the vessel the minister 
went, to find none out the deail. He had 
saved the only hoy, and the last man. 

(THE END.) 


A DASH WITH CHINESE PIEATES. 


Bv C.tPTAiN F. W. Bennett, late r.n. 


IHE circumstance I am about to relate 
. oecurrcil .some twenty-three yearn ago, 
at wliicli time I was in command of one of 
her Majesty's sixty liorse-jiow'er gunboats, 
on the Cliiiia statiitn. We had just had a 
thorough overhaul and refit, wlien I was 
ordered to go to .sea for a ten days’ cruise, 
to IcMjk after a Heel of piratical* junks, of 
which the senior officer had received in¬ 
formation ; and iny orders were, that if I 
was lucky enough to fall in with them, to 
try my best to give them a lesson. Accord¬ 
ingly, one beautiful morning, at daybreak, 
steam w’as got up, the moorings let go, and 
tlie order “full speed ahead ” given, and 
aw’ay we went out through the Ly-c-Moon 
Passage, pJist Tam-too Head, with smooth 


j w'ater, clear and blue, and calni as a mill- 
poiul helow', and bright sunlit sky above, 
j tinting the green patches that shone out on 
j the (lark rocky surface of the island, and 
j throwing into shadow- the little cluster of 
I yellow' boats with mat sails, and a hut or 
two aliove, that in every sheltered hay inti¬ 
mated “fishing done heVe.” Scores of junks 
and Ijciats were sailing in fall directions, 
many of them w ith five or six black*muzzled 
cannon grinning on each side, the mat sails 
I Happing lazily against the masts, and the 
' crews gazing as lazily at us as we slipped 
rapidly past. 

I For three days I cruised about w-ithout 
I seeing any suspicious sail; hut on the 
I morning of the fourth w-e s^ioke a fishing- 


boat, whose crew informed us that the even¬ 
ing before they had seen three “Pilongs ' 
(pirates) steering for the Macao mouth of the 
Canton river ; we at once shaped a coui^* 
for Macao, and, as the wind was fair, 
cracked on all sail anci full steam. Just 
liefore sunset we sighted a large junk right 
ahead, the crew’ of which, directly they saw 
us, got out their sw’eeps, and were evidently 
making every effort to escajic. The wind 
was very light, so, furling our sails, we 
chased her under steam until near enoujih 
to send her a request in the sliaj]« of a 
6Slb. shot to “heave-to.” Instead of d(>iug 
this, she, to my surprise, liifted up and fired 
a return shot, wdiicli fell some hundred 
yards short. As tliey evidently meaxit 
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fighting;, we “went for” her, steering to | 
about four hundred yards from her, and | 
then oi>ening a heavy lire of big guns and I 
small arms, to which for a few moments she I 
replied briskly, but a shell bursting amid- I 
ships, finished her up, and she burst into I 
flames fore and aft. Lowering our boats, I 
we endeavoured to save as many of her ! 
orew as ]K>ssiblej but she was burning so j 
furiously that w’e could not approach her; 
however, a number of them threw’ them- ' 
selves overboard and were picked u]); but I 
s. far greater number remained on board ! 
^nd perished with her w’hen she blew' up, 
which she did in less than a quarter of an 
hour after tlie shell lodging in her. Having 
picked up all that w’ere alive, I steamed on 
to Macao, where I found a gunlj4iat just i 
■about to start for Hong-Kong, so 1 trans¬ 
ferred the prisoners to her, and next morn¬ 
ing resumed my cruise, shaping a ccmrse 1 
ior Kec-how Island. We looked into Cum- 
-sing-Mun Harbour, a noted jdace for | 
pirates, but found it empty ; but just as w e 
were prei)ariug to leave, a sampan came 
alongside with a fisherman, wdio told me ; 
that a vessel had been taken by i)irates the 
might before, and that they had towed lier 
into a little creek on the main, about ten | 
miles below’ the Bocca Tigris. For a pretty i 
heavy “cum-sliaw” he agreed to jdlot us, I 
so, placing him on the bridge under the i 
charge of a marine, who had orders to I 
shoot him if he tried to escajie, or if the | 
'vessel got ashore, we rounded Kee-how’ and , 
pushecTon under his guidance. At sunset, ! 
finding we were some ten miles from the ! 
creek, I anchored for the night, starting ; 
again at daybreak, and in an hour W’e found 
ourselves ofi” the mouth of the creek, and saw’ ' 
the mastheads of a brig over the low’ jwiddy- i 
fields. It was ticklish work, as the water 
shoaled ra])idly until we had Imrely a foot to 
f^iMire under our keel; but, sending a boat ! 
aiiead to sound, w e crept slowly in. About ! 
a mile from its entrance the creek w’idened | 
out into a broad lagoon, and there we I 
found the brig with tw’o large junks along- j 
«ide her. They evidently meant fighting, ' 


for as we came in .sight they began cracker¬ 
firing and gong-beating like mad, so, 
directly I got to about five hundred yards, 
I gave them one dose of grape, and then, 
steering slap into the neare.st one, cut her 
down to the water’s edge. The crews of 
both junks jumj»ed overboard at once, and 
made for the nearest paddy-fields, and we 
found they had .set fire to l»oth. Cutting the 
ropes bv w hich they were lashed to the brig, 
I tow’ed them to a safe distance and then 
steamed longside the brig. We found her 
in the gr. atest confusion, lier holds open, 
and nearly all her cargo cleared out. Her 
decks were covered w ith blood, but not a 
lM»dy was to « found. In her cabin I found 
her j>ai>ers, which proved her to t)e the 
Emilia, of Hamburg, bound to Whampoa 
with a general cargo. We searched lier 
thoroughly in the hoi)e of finding some one 
belonging to her stowed away ; but the 
villains had done their murderous work too 
w ell. Taking her in tow’, w e soon got her off 
the mud and anchored her in safety. I then 
determined upon exploring the creek, so, 
manning and arming the boats, I, directly 
after the men had had their dinners, started. 
Alxiut a mile up we came to a large village, 
which had evidently not lieen deserted 
many hours, as fires w’ere still burning in 
several of the houses. Here we found an 
immense quantity of sliijis’ stores, roj^e, 
yards, masts, blocks, etc., evidence enough 
to justify us in burning it down. Before 
setting it on fire we ‘ ‘ looted ”it of everything 
of value that could be found, but that was 
not much, and then firing about a dozen 
houses in ditl'erent parts, we only waittnl to 
see it in full blaze, and then returned to 
the gunlioat. 

At daybreak next morning we weighed, 
and with the brig in tow' steamed down to 
Hong-Kong, where I handed the Emilia 
over to the projier authorities, and, after a 
few days’ sojourn at our old moorings off 
the Naval Yard, started one lovely morning 
to resume my station as “senior ofiicer” at 
Canton. 

(THE END.) 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 212. 

By V. Gorgias. 

I BLACK. ' 



Ceske Ulohy Sachove. 

{Continued from our last Chess Column.) 

The great symmetry and purity of mates 
in Pospisil’s No. 182:—White, K—K R 8 ; 


Q—Q Kt 7 ; B—Q R 3; Kts—Q B 6 and K 
R 4. Black, K—Q 4 ; Q—K B 8 ; B—K R 
6 ; Kt—Q R sq. ; Ps—Q R 7, Q B 6, K 5, 
K 6, K B 3, K B 7, and K R 2 ; is more 
perfect in. 

Problem No. 213. 

White, K—K R sq. ; Q—K Kt 7 ; B—K 
! B 3 ; Kts—Q sq. and K B 6 ; P—Q Kt o. 

1 Black, K—K 4 ; Q-Q R 6 ; B-Q B 8 ; Kt— 
K R sq. ; Ps—Q Kt 2, Q Kt 6, Q 5, Q 6, 
and K B 6. White mates in three (3) 
moves. 

No. 57, by Jan Drtina, presents a double 
sacrifice of the Q in a twofold manner, 
thus :— 

Problem No. 214. 

Wliite, K—K R 6 ; Q-K sq. ; R—Q B 6 ; 
B—Q Kt sq. ; Kt—K R 4 ; Ps—Q 5, K B 2, 
K Kt 7, and K R 3. Black, K—K 4 ; R— 
Q R 4 ; B—K Kt sq. ; Kts—Q Kt 3 and K 
3; Ps—Q R 5, K 7 and K B G. AVhite 
mates in three moves. 

No. 171, by Jan Pilnacek, illustrates an 
admirable combination between three Kts, 
Q, and two Rs ; the B prevents a dual in 
one variation, and the R’s P hinders 1, Kt 
—Q 6 (ch), K—Q 3 ; 2, Q-Kt 3 (ch), etc., 
thus:— 


Problem No. 215. 

White, K—K B scp; Q—Q sip ; R—Q 8 ; 
Kts—Q Kt 7 and K Kt 6. Black, K—K 5 ; 
R-Q B 2 ; B—R 8 ; Kt—Q Kt sq. ; Pa— 
Q R 3, Q 5, K 3 and K B 7. White mates 
in three moves. 

Similar kinds of mates wdth the Kts occur 
in No. 274 by Svobodin Pajkr. 

{To be continued.) 


Solutions. 

Problem No. 200.—1, R—R sq., KxR 
(or «). 2, K— Kt 3, any move. 3, R—K sq. 
mate.—(«) K—B 7. 2, K R—K sq., any 
move. 3, Q R—K 2 mate. 

Problem N<». 201.-1, B—R 4, K or P 
moves. 2, mate accordingly with B at Kt 
3, or Q at Kt 8 or K 4, or one of the Kts at 
B7. 

Problem No. 202.— 1, P—B 6, P—B 6 (or 
a). 2, P—B7, KxR. .3, P—BS Kt double 
check and mate.— (a) PxP. 2, K—B 5, 
any move. 3, R—3 or takes P mate. 


Ctimsponiitncc. 


D. D., JUN.—Rather! John Gibson Lockhart was 
the soii-iu-law of Sir Walter Scott, and wrote hia 
life. He also wrote “ Adam Blair," an essay on 
Cervantes, a life of Burns, a life of Napoleon, 

“ Matthew Weld," “Reginald Dalton," “Valerius," 
and the “Spanish Ballads." His life Avas written 
by K. S. Mackenzie. Any bookseller will get you 
his books. 

Will (Glasgow).—W’e have given the particulars 
since you wrote. You will find them all in the 
quarterly Navy List, which you could see at the 
library, or get from a nautical bookseller. 

A. J,—The price of the cover for the current volume 
is always stated in the number for the last week of 
September. 

Usiqt’E.—1. So long as you are imder the stated age 
at the time the entries close you can compete. 
2. You must have a perfect vacuum, and you had 
better buy your lamp ready made. 3. There are 
such pigeon clubs, but we cannot recommend you 
one. 

Whitoift. — It depends on the mount. The best 
way, speaking generally, i.s to Avet the back of the 
drawing, Avait till it is nearly dry, then paste It 
thinly over, and apply it to the mount. To keep 
it down level, the best thing to use is to put it 
between a couple of sheets of gloss. 

Grosvenor.— 1. Better apply to Chappell and Co., or 
some other tirm of musicsellers. You must state 
whether it is an English concertina or a German 
one. 2. To clean carved ivory, brush it Avell with 
a toothbrush dipped in a thickish paste of whiting 
and water, rinsing afterwards thoroughly in clean 
water, and oiling very slightly Avith the best salad 
oil. 

Model Yachtsman. —Such boats are supplied for 
export by Mr. Bundle, of 50, Larkhall Lwe, Lon¬ 
don, S.W. They cost, unrigged, alwut a sovereign 
a foot. They are not t«.>yshop boats, but such as 
ai e used In the clulis. 

A. C. Fl'GILL.— There is ‘The Lincoln'Pocket Guide,” 
by Sir C. H. J. Anderson, Bart., published by E. K. 
Cousans, Lincoln. 

ElectrL’M. — Paraffin is not paraffin-oil. Melted 
paraffin is what it says it is. Get it from any 
wholesale druggist. 

E. W. H. (41. Brooke Road. Stoke Newington, n ) 
will iHJ glad to communicate with postmark col- 
lectors with a view to exchanging specimeiu. 

Analyst.— You must attend a science course in che¬ 
mistry in the lalHuatory practice. See the “Science 
Dii-ectory ’ for nearest classes. No mere study of 
books will make you an analyst. 

W. H. Gingell. —There are Debrett’s “House of 
Commons,” “ Doil’s Parliamentary Companion,” 
and the “ Pall Mall Gazette " “ Guide to the House 
of Commons,” and either of them can be had 
through any bookseller. 
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■Washinoton Daviks.—T he hook Is out of print, but 
a copy might be obtained by advertising for it in 
the Exchange and Mart." 

B. T.—Boscobel is in Shropshire. The house be¬ 
longed in 1651 to John tiitfard. It was at the sug¬ 
gestion of the Penderells that Charles took refuge 
in the oak. 

SooTUS.—1. It was a printer’s error, an s being sub¬ 
stituted fur an r,- and discovered too late to be 
altered. The sentence tells you that it was the 
griddle on which she baked the oat-cake. 2. We 
quote the concluding part of your letter, as it may 
interest some of our readers : “ I remember read¬ 
ing, some yeara ago, in a book on Russia, I think, 
of a company of ninety Russian soldiers, who, 
while marching across the steppes in midwinter, 
were attacked by a gi-eat army of wolves. The 
soldiers defended themselves with rifles and 
bayonets, but, on their ammunition becoming ex¬ 
hausted, they were overcome, and perished to a 
man. It was some time before a search-party dis¬ 
covered amid the snow the ninety human skele¬ 
tons, surrounded by the remains of more than two 
thousand w’olves who had perished in the terrible 
conflict.** 

J. O. N.—Barking Abbey was founded by St. Erken- 
wald. Bishop of London, at one time England’s 
patron saint; and was sacked by the Danes in 870. 
It was restored by Edgar, and ceased to exist in 
1589. 

E. O. B — Read “Harry Treverton," Damper is 
generally a mixture of flour, salt, and water, laid 
on a hot stone, aud cooked with the Are heaped 
over it. It has a toughish crust, and is somewhat 
“sad," but the quality depends on the cook and 
the luck. 

T. Francis (Swansea). —As “ a constant reader from 
the commencement" yon must have seen that 
what you ask for has already been done to an ex¬ 
tent unattempted by any other periodical, and you 
can refer to your back numbers for the infonna- 
tion. Like a good many other constant readers, 
your queries betray your inconstancy ! 

G. T.—Write for Information to the Secretary’, Civil 
Service Commission, Cannon Row, s.w, 

E. C. Luoard.— 1. There is a Dictionary of English 
History published by Messrs. Cassell aud Co. It 
costs a guinea, but it is now l)eing issued in 
monthly parts at sixpence each. 2. Yes, but the 
articles will be repnolished in the “Boy's Own 
Bookshelf" series. 

Maoic.—T he “ Young Wixard" began in the Novem¬ 
ber part for 1885. The parts are still in print. 
They cost sixpence each. 

H. J. Moon.— 1. Eat meat. 2. Indian clubs should 
weigh eight pounds apiece for a boy of your age. 
3. We cannot recommend you a regiment to join, 
but if you wish to enlist in the 5th Hussars you 
had better apply on the 1st of April. 

SPKeuLATOR.- 1. Yon might send the designs for 
cards to Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner, Jewin 
f^treet, k.o. ; or Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Co., 
Coleman Street, K.c.: but do not be too sanguine, 
as the market is terribly overstocked. 2. Some of 
your friends in Malta should seek information as 
to a vacancy with their correspondents in Eng¬ 
land. 

J. iRWtN.—You could get pieces of bone for turning 
from most ivory carvers. Look them out under 
“Trades" in the Direc^ry. 
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R. H. L.—The brass is lacquered, net varnished. 
Take all the parts to pieces, and boil those you 
wish to brighten in a lye of half a pound of potash 
to a gallon of "water. Then, when all the old 
lacquer is boiled off, dip them in aquafortis until 
tliey are bright and clean, and then rinse them at 
once in cold w'ater. Then cover them up "to dry in 
hot sawdust. Paint on the lacquer when they are 
hot with a camel-hair brush. For your lacquer 
mix an ounce of gamboge, three ounces of aloes, a 
pound of flne shellac, aud two gallons of spirits-of- 
wine—or, rather, mix lesser quantities of these 
things in the same proportion. Finally, you will 
find it better and cheaper to get your relacquering 
done by a tradesman. 

Palettk —1. John Crome (the Elder) w s a journey¬ 
man weaver’s son, born at Norwich n December 
21, 1769. He began life as a doctor*.' ooy, then be¬ 
came a house-painter, then a sign- ainter, then a 
landscape-painter. He died in 182 2. John Con¬ 

stable was a miller’s son, born at East Bergholt in 
Suffolk on June 11,1776. He began life as a miller, 
and when he was twenty-three became an Aca¬ 
demy student. He l>egan by painting portraits 
and historical pictures, but soon left them for 
landscape. 

R, Houghton.— Get a pair of Indian clubs weighing 
seven pounds each, and use them for half an hour 
every morning. 

Robur.— As Sir Humphrey Davy died before the 
invention of photography, we nave strong doubts 
as to your being able to get his photograph. The 
other portraits might be got at Spooner’s, comer 
of Southampton Street, Strand—close by you. 

Mokk.—I t is not the letters, but the signification, 
that is valuable. If your desire is merely to liave 
a string of letters after your name, why not tack 
on the alphabet? or perhaps a judicious arrange¬ 
ment of the first letter aud two of the nineteenth 
w'ould suit your taste. 

G. H. S.—The Rugby colour is a peculiarly pale blue 
—paler than Eton. 

John.—T he only clergjman who has yet received 
the Victoria Cross is the Rev. J. W. Adams, of the 
Bengal ecclesiastical establishment, who at Killa 
Kazi, in Afghanistan, in 1879, rescued from drown¬ 
ing some of the 9th Lancers in the presence of the 
enemy. 

Hobcorne.— Indiarubl>er solution will mend mack¬ 
intoshes. It can be obtained at all indiarubber 
warehouses. Prout's elastic glue costs a penny a 
stick, if that is ,wbat you mean. 

Rodrigo. — Your friends are mistaken. You are 
never too old to leani. Your best plan would be 
to take lessons. If you must work by yourself, try 
the “Popular Educator," or the “Universal In¬ 
structor." 

R. R. R.—Try “ Al'rial Navigation," by Mansfield, 
published by Macmillan and Co. There is an 
older book by Tiberius Cavallo, of date 1786; its 
title is “ History and Practice of Aerostation." 

W. Vkness.— There is a complete edition of Shake- 
speai’e published by Ward, Lock, anti Co., for six¬ 
pence. It is printed from the same plates as Tegg’s 
edition by Steeveiis and Malone. There is a shil¬ 
ling edition published by Dicks. There is one in 
Wariie’s Chandos series, price two shillings (much 
better type): and there is the Globe edition, pub¬ 
lished by Macmillan. 
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Young Rad.— l. The coin Is a Roman one, or a copy 
of a Roman one, but we could not tell without see¬ 
ing it. The best plan would lie to send it to the 
British Museum, registered, with stamps for its 
return. A polite note is almost sure to bring you 
back the identification. 2. We have now given 
three perpetual calendars. The fullest was in the 
fourth volume. Unless yours is a very brief one, 
do not trouble to send it. 8. There is no good 
complete history of England ; the subject is too 
extensive to be treated satisfactorily in one book. 
You have to get the histories of different perioda 

E. W. A. Smithett.— There is a little shop in Great 
Queen Street (north side), Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
where tinsel and such things can be bought, and 
there is another in Endell Street, Long Acre. 

Joe.— 1. You should get a guide-book to the Civil 
Service, such as is published by Messrs. Cassell 
and Co., or Stanford, or, indeed, any of the leading 
London publishers. Examination-papers can be 
had from the Queen’s printers. Messrs. O. Spottis- 
woode and Co., W'est Harding Street, Fetter Lane, 
B.C. 

C. F, Hooper.—S oak thick blotting-paper in a con¬ 
centrated solution of oxalic acidf, and dry U. If 
this pad be laid on a blot it takes it out at once 
without leaving a trace. 'The ordinary way of 
removing ink-stains is with salts of lemon. Salts 
of lemon is made by mixing together equal parts 
of cream of tartar aud citric acid. 

Two-and-a-half Years’ Reader.—!. You can get a 
Shakespeare complete at any price, from sixpence 
upwards, from any bookseller. 2. ’The cylinder is 
fixed in the rest, and the cutter revolves. The 
work is done very slowly and steadily. 

C. E. Newton.— 1. For “How to Build a Model 
Yacht," see the August part for 1882. 2. The 

indexes are out of print.. 

F. D. B. — 1. The battle of Tofrek was fought on 
March 22nd. 188.5. It was the McNeill’s eareba 
affair near Tamai, where the force was surprised 
by the Arabs while preparing the camp. The loss 
was six officers and ninety-four men killed, six 
officers and one hundred and thirty-six men 
wounded, and one officer and seventy men miss¬ 
ing. Over a thousand of the enemy were killed on 
the ground. Tofrek is borne only on the colours 
of the Berkshire Regiment. 2. For information as 
to Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers apply to 35 a, 
Great George Street, Westminster. 

Ashburton.— 1. The Ashburton Challenge Shield 
w'as presented in 1861. Rugby won it In 1861, Har¬ 
row won it in 1862, 1864. 1865, 1866, 1867 . 1869, 
1876, 1875, and 1879; Eton won it in 1863, 1868, 
1878, 1880, and 1887; Winchester won it iu 1871, 
1872, 1873, and 1876; Marlborough won it in 1874 ; 
Cheltenham won it in 1877 and 1881: Cliarterhousc 
won it iu 1882 and 1888 ; Clifton won it in 1884 and 
1885 ; and Dulwich won it in 1886. 2. It is open to 
teams of eight selected from public schools which 
have enrolled volunteer corps. 

Jimmy —’The instniment is a pantagraph. We gave 
full instructions how to make it in the September 
part for 1883. 

O. B. T.—1. Mr. W. H. G. Kingston was a volu¬ 
minous writer. Besides “From Powder Monkey 
to Admiral," “ Peter Trawl,” “Adventures Ashore 
and Afloat," and “ Roger Kyffin’s Ward," which 
appeared in our columns, he wrote -some twenty 
other stories. 2. Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, 
186, Strand, w.c. 










BILL MARTOCK: 

A TALE OF THE SEVERN SEA. 
Uv J. Allen Bartlett. 

CHAPTER III. 

O N the morning following this 
adventure, Mr. Cecil awoke, 
feeling very stiff and sore. The 
skin was peeling off his face and 
hands, and his eyes were smart¬ 
ing. He put one leg out of bed. 


" If any man here wants to turn a little honest money, maybe I could put him up to a dodge." 
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Ugh! it was wretchedly cold, and the 
piercing October air penetrated the 
rattling casement, so he decided to wait 
a bit longer, and to think over the situa¬ 
tion. SoTie lay on his back and observed 
the quaint and grotesque forms of the 
damp spots on the wall and ceiling. 

Bill also awoke from a troubled slum¬ 
ber of some few hours, and was soon at 
work lighting his fire on the lonely 
hearth, and envying the more fortunate 
Benedicts of the place, whose goc^ 
wives performed the office whilst their 
lords and masters stayed in bed—sad 
remnant of barbarism ! 

Cecil’s thoughts were something like 
this: 

“I’ve had enough of sea and ships 
for the present, sc we’ll see if the 
Miranda cannot find a berth in this 
river for a bit. Wish Bowline (the 
master) wasn’t so seedy, for he won’t be 
fit for anything this side of Christmas. 
I know what! That fellow, Bill Mar- 
i-ock (I think that’s his name), ought to 
know all about moorings, etc. Decent 
fellow, too. I’ll leave my crew a^ard 
for the next fortnight, and get him to 
keep an eye on the craft and see that 
no narm comes to her. My eye ! won’t 

-be surprised to see me at the Court. 

Wonder if he can give me any spMort. 
After that I must run up to town just 
for a bit, and then perhaps we can lay 
up the Miranda for the winter.” 

Just then another knock came at the 
door. 

“Nine o’clock, sir, and breakfast is 
ready ; and, please sir, Martock is below 
and would like to speak to you.” 

Now, Bill Martock haa also been 
ruminating, for a most original and 
reckless scheme had taken possession of 
his restless brain. It began like this : 

“ That young gent has had his fill of 
the sea, it seems to me. Bit of a softie, 
too. I expect he’ll be wanting to cateh 
the coach for London now, and leaving 
his yacht up the Pyll. WJiat a boat it 
is, and what a cargo she’d run. And I’d 
like to see the Revenue boat as ’ud catch 
her. He’s given me a goodish lot of 
coins, and with what IVe got no>y I 
could buy summat from the Froggies. 
Ah ! if only I could get that boat for ten 
days! But there, Pm a fool to think 
of it! ” 

But the half-formed idea refused to 
“quit,” and, with his mind in a very 
unsettled condition, he found himself 
steering for Pyll soon after the sun’s 
disc had risen above the neighbouring 
marshes. His steps were bent instinc¬ 
tively to where the mud-banks indicate 
the river mouth. The tide was about 
full, and the Miranda sat like a swan 
upon the swelling flood, her brass-work 
gleaming in the sunlight. The men 
aboard were putting her “ ship-shape,” 
and hailed the new arrival as he ap¬ 
proached. 

“ Found your boat, mate ^ ” 

“Haven’t looked for her. She’ll do 
for some old woman to light her fire 
with,” he answered. 

“ You won’t lose nothing by it if you 
work the skipper properly,” said one of 
the men, w'ith a laugh. 

Then the dinghey was sent across, and 
Bill promptly came aboard. 

“ We’ve haid enough of this here fool¬ 
in’ about,” said they. “ Look you here,” 
addressing Bill, “ if you was to tell Mr. 
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Raikes as this here channel’s dangerous, 
and that the equinox is on, and the 
craft’s a bit strained over last night’s 

E erformance, like enough he’d go off to 
lunnon and leave us here for a bit. 
Then there’d be some peace for a 
chap.” 

“He’s terribly took with you,” added 
another. 

And so before Bill left the little craft 
he had become quite intimate with the 
crew, who were nardly the kind of men 
one would expect to find on a yacht 
nowadays. 

As he wended his way to the Duke of 
Monmouth, he kept pondering the pros 
and cons of that absurd io^ wnich 
would not be silent. 

“ Impossible,” he said to himself ; but 
that inner voice replied, “ You’ve failed 
in nothing yet. Bill Martock, why should 
you fail now i Get rid of that youngster, 
and you know well enough the crew 
will be ready for anything that’ll turn 
a bit o’ money. TaJee that craft for ten 
daySy run a cargo^ make money^ and 
marru 2^retty Polly Afus/yratty 

Bill gasped at the thought of it. But 
he thought about it, nevertheless. 

He trudged on vigorously, and had 
an audience with Cecil, and his spirits 
fell when he learnt that the Court was 
to be the limit of his peregrinations. 

“ Look here. Bill,” said he, “ get me a 
dickey-cart or something, for I must go 
up to the Court to-day. And, Bill, just 
keep an eye on the Miranda, and see 
that she gets on good moorings, etc. I 
shall be away for several days.” 

“And after that I supj>ose young 
master will be drowning himself in the 
Bristol ChanneH” queried Bill. 

“ Not if I can help it,” laughed Cecil; 
“ once bit, twice shy, you know.” 

Then Bill gave a graphic account of 
the dangers of the equinoctials, and 
the advisability of keeping the yacht 
up the river for a time, and, add^ he, 
“She’s a good bit strained, sir, and 
would be the better for an overhaul- 
iug-” 

Finally it was decided that nothing 
should be done to her at present, but 
that Cecil would drive down in the 
course of a day or so and arrange 
matters. 

The cart was brought, and, by no 
means sorry to turn his back to the 
briny, he took his seat, and was soon 
bowling away inland, his spirits rising 
at every milestone. But a disappoint¬ 
ment awaited him. He had “ counted 
without his host.” 

“ Master’s gone up to Lunnon for a 
month, sir,” said the aged crone who 
opened the door to him. 

Poor Cecil! He was depressed be¬ 
yond measure, and this dolorous old 
woman was unbearable. He abruptly 
took his departure, and drove back to 
Pyll in no very amiable mood. He had 
not over much mind of his own, but for 
once it was made up. He would go on 
to Bristol next day, secure a seat on the 
coach, and relieve his melancholy by 
at least a fortnight’s sojourn in the 
capital. 

Bill Alartock was hanging about when 
he returned from his unsuccessful quest, 
and to him he at once imparted his in¬ 
telligence. Somehow Bill had the talent 
of gaining the trust of other men, and 
this young sprig of aristocracy thought 


that here, at least, was a man lie could 
lean on. 

“Look here. Bill,” said he, “ I shall be 
away for a fortnight for certain—per¬ 
haps three weeks—and I hope you will 
keep a look-out on my craft. Two of 
my men I intend to send ofi’ on leave; 
do you see that the other two, who are 
decent fellows enough, do their work.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, But if I may make 
.so bold,” said Bill, “that craft’s got 
considerably strained somewhere. Pro¬ 
bably it’s nothing serious; but if it 
should be, I know a man over at Port 
'I’albot who is very handy at that sort 
of work. He’s a very neat hand. I’m 
thinking that if she needs repair, would 
you care for me to take her to Port 
Talbot for a day or two ? Of course, 
it’s as you like, you know, sir.” 

“ Oh, all right; do what you like. 
I’m sick of the boat.” 

So it came to pass that Bill’s evil 
genius worked “ considerable smart ” in 
his favour. 

Next day Mr. Cecil Raikes was going 
eastwards at the breakneck pace at ten 
miles per hour. 


CHAPTER IV. 

In the back-parlour of the very dimi¬ 
nutive inn at Westown, a group of men 
were assembled on the evening which 
followed Mr. Raikes’s departure. Th^ 
consisted of Bill Martock, his conn- 
dential slave Tom, another local man, 
whom Bill could trust, and the two 
men who now constituted the crew of 
the yacht. 

Bill had not wasted his time, and his 
influence was decidedly felt amongst 
his friends there assembled ; in fact, ne 
could, when he liked, assume an almost 
mesmeric power, a peculiarity which 
has often been noticed in the case of 
strong minds. Presently he tapped the 
table with his brawny knuckles, and 
then, watching the company with the 
eyes of a cat, remarkea, “ If any man 
here wants to turn a little honest money 
w'ithout harming any man, m^be I 
could put him up to a dodge.” Every¬ 
body looked interested, and a chorus of 
q^ueries broke forth. “Now, it’s like 
this ” continued he, slowly and deci¬ 
sively, “ I can trust myself, of course ; 
Tom\ as true as steel, and so’s my 
mate here. I likes the look of you 
chaps, but of course I haven’t known 
you long. If I was to propose some¬ 
thing a little out of the common, such 
as sneep-stealing, or pirating on the 
high seas, p’r’aps you two 'would go and 
split on me, and I should sufier, maybe. 
But if you did, what would you gain? 
Nothing, of course; and I don’t see why 
you should bear a grudge agin me.” 

“ We don’t bear no grudge agin you, 
mate,” they replied. “ But come, out 
wi’ it; youVe got summat to propose, 
and it it don’t harm no one, ana p’r’aps 
if it doy we’re mum. Here’s my hand 
on’t,” said one. 

“ And mine,” said the other. 

“ Come, we’re agreed, and that looks 
hopeful. Now, suppose I was to know 
of a good craft lying idle, and not 
want€Kl by her owner; and suppose I 
and a few mates had a little earnings to 
lay out in trade at Cherbourg or Brest, 
or somewhere on the coast of France ; 
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rand supposin’ wo were to make our uses 
■of that craft without harming her in 
any way whatever, and land a good 
cargo somewhere near here, and then 
put her just as slie was before we took 
her. Nobody need be any the wiser, 
and Iier owner would never sutler. You 
know I’m only sKpjtosin' this. If, be¬ 
sides all this, the craft happens to look 
ivinarkably like a Revenue boat, and 
can show a priir of heels to any other 
craft she’s likely to meet—” 

“ You can stow the rest o’ that, mate,” 
said one of the strangers, laughing. 

“ You’re a deep ’un, you are ; but, sup¬ 
posin’ you to do that, and we two 
was to come as your pals, we should run 
a deal of risk, and a man don’t run risks 
for nothing.” 

Bill had scrutinised these men closely 
for some time, and at last, with a re¬ 
lieved air, he said, 

“ Look you here! That yacht is sup¬ 
posed to want repairs, and we’re going 
to take her to Port Talbot. That’s what 
the Pyll people know. Port Talbot 
.knows nothing about us, so won’t miss 
us if we goes down Channel and rounds 
the ‘ Land.’ The yacht is as tight as a 
‘drum, so she won’t want any time spent 
•on her.” 

Much more was said on the subject, 
but it ne€Hi not be repeated here. Suf- 
.fice to say that a compact was made, 
.and that everything was arranged by 
Bill Martock. The money to buy a 
• contraband cargo was forthcoming; the 
ooastguard was taken over the boat in 

friendly manner, and some gallons of 
water, which had been previously 
poured down the hold, were pumped up 
; again in his presence, with many com¬ 
ments anent a supposed leak below the 
water-line. 

Some of the caulking shook out, I 
specs,” said Honest Jack, and they quite 
.agreed with him. 

“ I’m ^oing across to Port Talbot with 
her,” said BiU. “ with light canvas on 
.her ; we three’ll be able to manage her 
verv well. 

Tnen Tom and the other man suddenl jr 
-discovered that they hod urgent busi¬ 
ness inland, and must set oflf at once to 
see their grandmothers, or something of 
*the sort. Away they went, and Jack 
saw them no more ; but if he liad been 
.at the end of the river banks that night 
he would have seen the yacht’s dinghey 
rgo ashore with one dark form in her, 
and return to the yacht with three ! 

The next morning saw the Miranda 
.‘gliding out to sea under easy canvas, 
:and evidently undermanned. She was 
-carefully observed by Jack Marling, 
who kept his weather eye on her till her 
"hull sank beneath the horizon and her 
sails mingled with the dim outlines of 
the cliffs of Wales. Not that he had 
any suspicions concerning her, but it is 
in the nature of a coastguard instinc¬ 
tively to keep an eye on all craft going 
uj} or down Channel, and to take a 
friendly interest in their proceedings, 
so long as those proceedings are visible. 

Jack was, however, in a very active 
frame of mind, for two davs previously 
he had heard a rumour which sent the 
(blood singing through his veins, and 
uickenedf his wits to a remarkable 
egree. Tommy Billyboy, the village 
ddiot,ihad been sitting behind the sea 
'Wall, watching the sandhoppers per¬ 


forming .sundry acrobatic feats, and 
cudgelling his heavy brain to find out 
why they took so much trouble and 
jumped so often, when he became 
aware of voices in his rear. He was 
not long in discovering the fact that 
a group of men w^ere engaged in ear¬ 
nest conversation on the other side of 
the wall, and that they were making 
some sort of arrangement with the 
master of the Livmy Polly. Now, 
Tommy, and Joe, the skipper of this 
redoubtable little yawl, were not on 
friendly terms, for a tenderness at the 
base of the spinal column reminded 
the former gentleman that somehow 
or other the skipper’s heavy sea boot 
had come in sudden and violent contact 
with that part, and without—as he 
could see—any just cause. 

Nothing except love sharpens dull 
wits like the desire for vengeance, and 
with that desire occupying his entire 
being, no wonder Tommy listened auri- 
bus erectis for any scrap of intelligence 
which might be used against the pilot- 
smuggler. 

An, what was the skipper saying ? 

“The cave inside the Cove aiivt no 
manner of use. If they was to get 
wind of the affair we would be caught 
just like rats in a hole. They nearly 
did it last time, and they knows it’s the 
best place round here for getting a 
cargo ashore. No, it won’t do, I telPee, 
Bob, and I won’t do it. What I says is 
this. Run round St. Thomas’s Head in 
the dark; you knows the landing. 
Farmer Jones is fly enough, and ’twoirt 
be the first time he’s stowed a cargo 
under the abbey vaults, and they old 
monks’ ghosties will guard the whisky 
well. Besid^ vaults is the place for 
spirits, ain’t it ? ” 

A guffaw followed this sally, and then 
much discussion ensued; but two^ints 
were perfectly clear to the idiot. Firstly, 
the Lively Polly was going to run a 
cargo : secondly, it was going to be 
landea at the abbey. 

Trembling with the importance of 
the discovery, he yet managed to keep 
still till the group of men had moved 
away to a saie distance; then he liur- 
ried off as fast as his legs could carrv 
him to find his friend the coas^uard, 
who stood high in his estimation by 
reason of occasional kindly nods and 
words. Methinks his triumphal pro¬ 
gress would have been soon arrested 
if only he could have noticed what 
occurr^ to the distant group of 
plotters. 

“ Ha, ha! ” laughed the skipper ; 
“thought that would fetch the spite¬ 
ful little toad ! Now, boys, off we goes, 
and I ’specs the old cave’ll be pretty 
safe for some time to come.” 

Just as the grey light of dawn began 
to silhouette the outlines of the Mendip 
Hills, Joe Davy slouched along the 
sands in the direction of Pyll, and, 
meeting the worthy coastguard, in¬ 
formed him confidentially that he was 
off for a job. 

“Piloting, in course?” queried Jack, 
winking violently with his weather eye. 

“ Yes, piloting,’’ answered Joe, gruffly, 
and passed on. 

This all happened prior to the de¬ 
parture of the Miranda, and Bill knew 
nothing about Jw Davy’s intentions 
itntil after the arrival of the two mys¬ 



terious forms, for whom he dispatched 
the dinghey. Then Tom, who was one 
of them, informed him, and great was 
his annoyance. 

“ That fellow has a day’s start of us, 
and that probably means a day earlier 
for returning, and of course his cai go 
will make a bit of a glut in the marker, 
and lower our prices. D’ye see, mat(‘’ 

“Ay, ay!” answered Tom; “but 1 
don’t see why we shouldn’t catch him 
up.” 

“ Y^es, for him to split on us ! ” replied 
his cliief. 

“ But perhaps we might get past him 
in the dark; it’s just possible,” he ridded. 
“‘All’s fair in love and war,’ and 
although he’s never done me any par¬ 
ticular harm, I don’t see why he’s to 
spoil my chances, if 1 .can help it.” 


The result of Tommy Billyboy’s ob¬ 
servations hal ing been duly reported 
by Jack to the officer commanding that 
coastguard district, that worthy came 
down from Bristol the next day and 
accompanied his inferior in a stroll 
along the coast. 

The cave received a passing inspec¬ 
tion, and one or two likely landing- 
places were carefully noted, but tlie 
abbey and the river beyond it w ei e tlie 
points upon which their interest cen¬ 
tred. 

A brisk walk across the sandy bay 
brought them to the grey old walls 
which surrounded the abbey precincts, 
and on suddenly entering through the 
great gates they surprised Farmer Jones 
himself, whom they found carefully 
digging in his garden within the ruined 
cloister garth. 

“ Morning,” said he, ceasing hi.s dig¬ 
ging operations and looking somewJiat 
contused. 

“I’m afraid we’ve interrupted you,” 
said the inspector; “but your home is 
such a quaint old place I couldn’t pass 
it without just looking in.” 

“ Oh, I aon’t mind,” replied the far¬ 
mer. “ I was only planting out a few 
geraniums and such like. You’re nglit 
welcome to look round if you care to.” 

The inspector thanked him, and, I’o- 
marking carelessly that it was an odd 
time of j’^ear to lie planting geraniums, 
gave a casual dig with his stick just 
where the farmer^ spade had loosened 
the earth. The earth was very soft, 
and the stick, penetrating to the dejith 
of some eighteen inches, snapped ofi' 
against a rock below. 

“The rock’s just below the surface 
all around here,” said Farmer Joiu's. 
“ I never saw such soil in all my life. Tlie 
only part of the garden worth cultivat¬ 
ing is just where they old monks buried 
their dead folk. There’s plenty of soil 
there, I promise you I But come you 
in and have a drop of summat to drink 
now.” 

The coastguard and his officer “didn’t 
mind if they did,” and were soon seated 
in the roomy kitchen contemplating 
some first-rate Bomersetshire ciaer. 

“Good stuff this,” the inspector re¬ 
marked. 

Old Jones thought it was pretty fair 
stuff. “ But,” he added, “ 1 always takes 
a drop of grog by preference, for cider 
lies cold on my stomach. Haven’t got 
none in the house now, but expect my 
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nevvy in a day or two, and he always 
brings me down a bottle or two.” 

The inspector and his sul)ordinate 
here exchanged knowing glances, and 
soon after took their departure. 

“ We are on the right track, that’s 
evident,” said the former. 

Farmer Jones chuckled to himself, 
and then went out and contemplated 
his “geraniums.” Beneath that rock 
was a vault made to contain the bones 
of the monks of old, but now full of 
ctisks containing spirits ever so much 
above proof. 

The abbey was situated under a hill, 
and close to a small creek, which pos¬ 
sessed a convenient landing-place. Its 
vaults, the dread of the simple-minded 
rustics who tilled the fields and milked 
the kine of that flourishing farmstead, 
were at the same time the joy of 
smugglers, and the source of no small 


I gain to the farmer, who, with his two 
j stalwart sons, inhabited the nave of the | 
conventual church. 

The north aisle was used as a cider- * 
; cellar ; the choir had vanished long ago, 
but the beautiful and nearly-perfect 
tower was fitted with several floors, and 
was inhabited by the farm labourers, its 
indeed it had been inhabited from time 
immemorial. 

A gruesome dormitory it was, and 
those who lived near the ground floor 
whispered of uncanny sounds and 
I sights, of sandalled footsteps clattering 
over the stone floors, of white forms 
‘ which vanished and reappeared be- 
I tween the mighty piers of the tower, I 
' yet no one seemea to have actually 
i seen or heard these things, they only I 
had “ heered say.” Those who slept high | 

I aloft, where once the great bells had i 
1 swung to and fro till the very masonry I 


reeled with the wild melody, had more 
tangible cause for discontent, for the 
draughts blew out the rushlights by 
their bedsides ! 

But suddenly, just before the period 
to which this tale belongs, the tower 
was given up to the bats and the owls, 
and the honest rustics found a much 
more comfortable abode in the rooms 
above the great farm-kitchen. 

The coastguard formed their own 
ideas about the matter, but the rustics 
shuddered at the mention of the tower. 

Farmer Jones is in his grave now, and 
he died far from the sound of weaves and 
the sight of the abbey tower, but to the 
inouisitive one who made a pilgrimaj^e 
to nis new abode, he vouchsafed a quite 
sufficient, if not altogether satisfactory, 
explanation of the phenomenon. 

(To be eontimied.) 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 

OR. THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE GREAT. 


Bv Charles Deslys. 



CHAPTER xir. 


IKE the wind 
Amaury sped 
on his way. He felt that the whole ’ 
future of the work of the Thirteen 
depended on his speed. 

On his road he came up with the 
fragments of the conquered armv, and 
he went through them like a lightning 1 
flash. 

Unfortunately they had told him, 

“ the Emperor Lodwig is encamped at 
Mans,” while the emperor was at i 
Blois. 

►So he had to turn off to the right and 
almost retrace his steps. 

But he kept up his tremendous speed, 
and soon the plain of Blois opcjied in 
front of him. , 

On this plain three armies were en¬ 
camped. In the north was that of the 
Emperor Lodwig; in the south was 
that which King Pepin had brought 
from Aquitaine to help his father; in 
the centre was that of Lothar, who 1 


thus found himself hemmed in by the 
others. 

In the three camps a strange want of 
discipline seemed to exist; everywhere 
the nien were seated at tables, or stand¬ 
ing in groups, and making holiday. 

On an eminence commanding the 
plain, round an immense tent from 
which floated the imperial standard, the 
crowd was more compact and more 
excited than elsewhere. 

From this tent there rose every now 
and then noisy enthusiastic shouts, as 
if a peace festival were being held. 

More and more surprised, Amaury 
continued to advance, but more and 
more slowly on account of the crowd. 

Suddenly the draperies of the tent 
were drawn aside, and on the threshold 
he could see Lodwig and his son. 

The young King Karl was in front. 
On his head he wore the crown. 

A shout of despair escaped from 
Amaury’s lips. 


Part III. 


He had come too late. 

At the very moment Lothar found 
himself obliged to surrender, Bertrade 
had appeared before him with the flask 
given her by Morgana. Two hours later 
Lothar made his solemn submission, 
and this was the ceremony which had 
just ended. 

At first under the great tent, open on 
all sides so that the armies in the plain 
could see what was taking place, Lod¬ 
wig had been seated l^etween Lewis and 
Pepin his faithful sons, while Karl 
stood on the same throne as his father. 

Lothar and his supporters knelt before 
Lodwig the Pious and confessed their 
misdeeds, and swore, thenceforth, to 
obey the orders of the old monarcli. 

Tlien Lothar, rising alone and followed 
by two heralds carrying one a sceptre 
or ivory, the other a crown of gold, 
had advanced to his brother Karl and 
said, 

“Not only do I recognise you as sove¬ 
reign of all the country between the 
Loire and the Seine, but I ofier you 
w ith my own hands your first crown ; 
and I beg to be allowed before all to 
place it on your head.” 

Karl had six)ntaneously embraced his 
brother and knelt before him. 

And Lothar, in spite of the oath he 
had just taken, placed on Karl’s head 
the poisoned crowm. 

A general pardon from the emperor 
had followed the reconciliation. 

The feast had lasted three houi*s ; and 
during those three hours Karl had w'om 
the fatal crown. 

He had begun to grow pale ; he seemed 
to be struggling agaiiLst a sort of 
feverish pain; he had sudden silences 
and sudden outbursts of laughter. 

Wlien he rose from the table he was 
surprised to find tliat he staggered. He 
put his hand up to his head, and uttered 
a cry of pain. 

“ VV'hat is the matter wdth you 1 \ 
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asked his mother, for the tenth time at 
least. 

“ Nothing,” said he, striving against 
the unknown evil of whose first approach 
he was conscious. 

And he appeared on the threshold of 
the tent so weak and livid, and smiled 
so despairingly, that Aniaury from afar 
was terrified, and would have rushed 
forward, proclaiming the crime and 
trying one last eflfort to prevent its 
accomplishment. 

But suddenly Karl tore the crown 
from his head, and uttered a terri¬ 


ble cry, and was seized with a fit 
of madness, and fell into convul¬ 
sions. 

They hastened to lift him. They 
called for physicians. One of them 
had with him the antidote which had 
saved the life of Karl’s father. 

They might call him back to life, to 
reason, perhaps— 

But in less than a few hours, his 
magnificent hair had fallen olf; the 
heroic look in his eyes had faded ; the 
hopes that had rested on him had 
gone. 


He might have been Karl the Great! 
e was only Charles the Bald. 

{To be coiitinued.) 



FOR ENGLAND, HOME, AND BEAUTY: 

A TALE OF THE NAVY NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

Author of *‘Tke Cruise of the Snovibird," *‘Wild Adventures Round the Pole," etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XXm.— THE HERMIONE : A STORY IN THREE ACTS. 


T he first act in the strange drama, a 
brief sketch of which, with its deed 
of derring-do, I am about to lay before 
my readers, was tragic in the extreme. 
It takes us back to a day in September, 
1797, the year of the mutiny at Spithead 
and the Nore. But the tragedy occurred 
not anywliere near home, but out in the 
West Indies, and on board the good ship 
Hermione, a frigate of thirty-two guns. 
She was a good ship, and alas ! a very 
unhappy one, for her commander, ; 

Captain P-(I do not like to see the | 

name in print, so give you an initial), was ! 
a capital sailor, but one of those terrible 
disciplinarians of which the service wiis 
soon after in a gren,t measure cleared. 

I say “ in a great measure” advisedly ; 
for although my own early days in her 
Majesty’s service date only back to 
1863, the year of my first drawing a 
lancet in my country’s cause, I have 
been shipmate with tartars who never 
appeared to be happy except when 
witnessing that most cowardly of all 
punishments, a flogging match. 

Such men as these only dare to put 
their horns out when on a foreign 
station, as everything they do at home, 
at all events, must oe entered in the 
log. 

One wonders, when reading the 
“ Sketches of the Life of Admiral Ho¬ 
bart Pasha,” how men like his cousin 
could have been tolerated in this cen¬ 
tury in our British Navy. Let this good 
old sailor, now gone from amongst us, 
speak for himself. He was going, be it 
premised, on his first cruise, a poor 
little mite of a middy, and this bold 
cousin and captain of his had not come 
oft'. Presently the boat came alongside. 

“I shall never forget,” says Hobart 
Pasha, “ his first words. He was a 
handsome young man, with firm fea¬ 
tures, darkened, however, by a deep 
scowl. As he stepped over the side he 
greeted us by saying to the first lieu¬ 
tenant, in a loud voice, 

“ ‘ Put all my boat’s crew in irons for 
neglect of duty.’ 

‘‘It seems that one of them had kept 
him waiting for a couple of minutes 
when he came down to embark. After 


giving this order our captain honoured 
the officers, who received him with a 
haughty bow, read aloud his commis¬ 
sion, and retired to his cabin, having 
ordered the anchor to be weighed in 
two hours. Accordingly, at eight o’clock, 
we stood out to sea, the w^eather being 
fine and the wind favourable. At eleven 
all hands were called to attend the 
punishment of the captain’s boat’s crew. 
1 cannot describe the horror with which 
I witnessed six fine sailor-looking fel¬ 
lows torn by the frightful cat for having 
kept this officer waiting a few minutes 
on the pier.” 

Was it any wonder that, after a three- 
years’ cruise of misery, the boy Hobart, 
coming on shore, and being offered a 
seat in his cousin’s carriage for London, 
was filled with horror and disgust at 
the very sight of him, and replied, in¬ 
dignantly, 

“ I would rather crawl all the way 
home on my hands and knees, than sit 
in your carriage beside you ! ” 

But to return to the Hermione. The 
men had borne with the tyranny of the 
captain all but uncomplainingly until 
that fatal 21st of September, when he 
had caused the violent death of two as 
good seamen as ever reefed topsail or 
took a hand at the wheel ; and not con¬ 
tent with this, hurled words of insult 
and scoffing at his crew over the dead 
bodies of their messmates. 

So the day wore away, the corpses of 
the unfortunate men were ignomini- 
ously cast to the sharks, w hich abound 
in those w^arm seas, and seldom fail to 
follow in the w'ake of ships. 

This act of murderous cruelty brouglit 
matters to a terrible crisis, such as I 
almost shudder to write about. Let us 
pass over this first act of the drama as 
quickly as we can. Suffice it to say 
that next morning the men, few of 
whom haxl slept the night before, so 
fearfully had their passions been in¬ 
flamed, commenced Kicking the shot 
about the decks in order to draw- the 
interference of the first lieutenant, who 
was on watch. This was not long in 
coming. The lieutenant rushed for¬ 
ward and was the first to fall. 


The body was at once thrown into 
the sea, and the mutineers, rushing aft, 

attacked Captain P-next. He was 

speedily overcome and thrown over¬ 
board alive. 

With the death of eight officers more, 
the curtain drops. 

The mutineers hardly knew what to 
do with the Hermione now they had 
her. Some proposed they should turn 
pirates, but the risk was too great, and 
as all wished—and no wonder—to get 
well out of her, a motion was put and 
carried that they should take the vessel 
to Le Guayra, a town on the mainland 
belonging to the Spaniards. 

The Spanish authorities were not too 
particular, and although in so flagrant 
a case they felt compelled to hold a 
kind of court of inquiry, they appeared 
satisfied with their inquiries after the 
officers of the unhappy Hermione, on 
being informed that they had been sent 
afloat in one of the boats, and had, no 
doubt, either made the shore or been 
picked up at sea. And so, with the cool 
appropriation by the Spanish autho¬ 
rities of our frigate Hermione and the 
manning of her by Spaniards, the cur¬ 
tain falls on act the second. 

Two years elapsed betwixt this act 
and the third and final one, which 
redounds to the glory of British pride 
and British pluck. 

I “ It is like the insolence and cheek of 
those sloppy Spaniels to stick to our 
Hermione. Under the terrible circum¬ 
stances, had they been posses.sed of the 
slightest degree of honesty, they would 
have handed over not only the vessel 
but her red-fisted crew to be dealt with 
by us.” 

This was a sentence which, during 
these two years, had often and often 
been heard in man-o’-war wardrooms. 

“ We’ll have her again,” was the 
almost invariable answer of some one 
I or another in the mess, but the oppor¬ 
tunity did not occur to have her, so our 
I fellows had to be content to growl and 
I wait. 

As I have already stated, when 
Peniston Fairfax left England on board 
I the Slasher, he, with several others, 
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ot'Clipied the not very enviable position 
ot supernuiiierary. 

Ho was a passenger, and hiul no 
watch to ke(*p and nothing to do but 
enjoy liiniself, but this did not suit so 
active-minded a young othcer as Fair¬ 
fax, and he wjis not sorry when Port 
Poyal was readied, and he wjis turned 
over to Sir Hyde Parker’s flag-ship, for 
this gallant oilieej* was at this time 
commander at tliis important station. 

One of the SI 11 ai test ci’afts in the 
West Indies at this time was the old 
Surprise, a \essel captured from the 
French about three years Ijefore, and 
now commaiuled by ( ‘aptain Hamilton, 
one of the most dashing oflieers in the 
service, a man of cool courage and skill 
as well as bravery. 

The Surprise was a smart frigate, but 
not a very large one. However, having 
heard that the long lost Hermione 
meant sailing at last from the harbour 
where she lay, bound for the Havan- 
nahs, Sir Hyde determined to send 
Hamilton to watch for and capture her 
if possible. 

oluch to his joy our bold young 
Peiiistoii was lent for a time to the 
►Surprise. Xot that he had the slightest 
notion at this period what special Ser¬ 
vian the frigate was .sent on. 

Nor had (’aptain Hamilton himself, 
but once fairly at sea he opened ana 
read his sealed letter of instructions. 
These were to the eflect that he must 
forthwith make for the promontory of 
Bella-Villa, on the Spanish Main, and, 
cruising around there, do his best to 
waylay and take possession of the 
Hermione. 

Two minutes after reading his in¬ 
structions the oflieers heard altout them, 
and in live minutes more a rattling 
cheer from forward told that the men 
also had learned them all l>y heart. 

There is nothing your time-blue 
British tar hates more than inactivity, 
(dve him .something to do, or som^ 
thing to look forward to, and he is 
happy. Lay liim on the shelf and he 
ino|>es, or, like any other bit of good 
steel, gets damp and rusty. 

Now Captain Hamilton was a sailor 
every inch of him, and as he already 
had projxfeed the propriety of cutting 
the Hermione out from under the very 
noses of the Dons—in other woixls, from 
under the guns of the Spanish batteries 
—he did not quite like the notion of 
having to dodge about till she was 
pleased to come foi th. 

How'ever, an oflicer’s tirst duty is 
obedience, so Hamilton ol>eyed onlers. 

Meanwhile news had spre:ul as far as 
Puerto Cabello—brouglit them by tish- 
iiig ve.ssels—that the Surprise was on 
watch, and so the Spaniards, wily and 
<liscreet, like an oft-hunted fox, kept 
quiet. Hamilton U*gan to chafe and 
his otHeers to fume, as day after day 
and week after weak flew by and still 
no Hermione ciinie in sight. 

The purser brought the crisis alK>ut 
hy reporting one morning that the 
stores would hardly best another week. 

Dining with his oflieers one night, a 
day or two aftei’, the .subject next to 
the ln'arts of all wa.s naturally brought 
iq) with tin* desert. 

One of the oflieers of the Surpri.se 
wa^ quite as gifted with the jKiwers of 
eloquence as with quickness of the eye 


and nimbleness of arm and wrist. On 
this particular evening, speaking to 
Peniston, but really at Captain Hamil¬ 
ton, he gave a most graphic but eerisome 
account of that dark day’s work on 
i)oard the Hermione, two years before, 
and inflamed the minds of all his 
hearers with anger, at the cowardly 
I insolence of the Dons in retaining this 
1 vessel. 

I The captain fldgeted uneasily in his 
I chair,helifted hisglass as if several times 
I to drink and put it down untouched. 

I then he seized a handful of walnuts, and 
I they were heard to crack like a burning 
ship as he crushed them between his 
iron lingers, Anally he kicked away liis 
chair, took three or four turns up and 
down the mess-room, and sat down 
again. 

The officer whose eloquence had so 
tired liim touched Peniston under the 
table, and there was silence all round it. 

Hamilton spoke and profxised a plan. 

His officers joyfully acquiesced in it. 

‘‘ Let us tell the men,” said the cap¬ 
tain. 

Now the pluck and daring of the 
arlventure will be better understood 
! when it is rememl^ered that all told the 
crew of the Surprise numbered under 
two hundred. Tne hands lay aft. 

“Men,” said Captain Hamilton, “I 
have sent for you to ask your assistance 
in a little adventure we have planned 
for the especial delectation of our 
friends the Spaniaids in yonder,* in 
possession of our British ship, the Her¬ 
mione, to which they have no more 
right than they have to the Tower of 
Loudon. Well, here is our position. 
Our stores are nearly run out; they 
will not last another week, though if 
we w ere certain of the Hermione com¬ 
ing forth in a month, wed make them 
last till we dined on board her. We 
must accordingly make up our minds 
to cut her out, or go back and report 
ourselves to Sir Hyde Parker, with our 
Angers in our mouths. 

“I must tell you, men, that to attempt 
to cut this ship out is an undertaking 
of no ordinary daring. The Hermione 
lies moored, head and stern, betw'een 
; two batteries that mount between them 
over a hundred guns, and there are 
i other Spanish ve.ssels ready to support 
1 her at the very Arst tap of tlie drum. 

1 One thing is in our favour, her sails are 
I bent—she is ready for sea. The Dons 
I are afraid to shake those sfiils out. 
j Shall we cut their cables for them ? 
Shall we .set the sails, or shall we leave 
the enterprise to some luckier ship (” 

(A hoarse roar of “No, sir ! No ! no ! 
no ! ”) 

“All right, men, I can see you are 
w’illing to follow’ me, for I myself will 
lead. Side hy side have w e fought on 
many a warmly-contestid <leck ; even 
now vve have Vieaten the French, and 
shall w’e fear to tackle tlie Dons ? ’ 

(Again the cry of “ No ! no ! never ! ’’) 

“ Finally,’’ .said Captain Hamilton, 
“ as there is no time like the pi‘t*sent. I 
propose w'e cut her out to-night ; and 
now, mmi !—/ ” 

Six boats were accordingly at once 
told ott’ for this daring service, and for 
a time all w’as stir and bustle, but 
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orderly stir and bustle, on board tbo 
good Surprise. 

Their password w’as “ Britannia,” tha 
countersign “ Britaniiica.” There was a 
charm in the very words that spoke of 
victory to come. 

The start was made at last, an officer 
for each lioat, among them lH*ing Lieu 
tenants Wilson, Hamilton. <and Fairfax 
not forgetting young McMullen, the 
ship's surgeon, who had charge of the 
gig, with sixteen men. 

The boats were divided into two lines, 
and over and over again the captain, 
before starting, reiterated his instruc¬ 
tions and commands, until every boat 
knew’ her own particular duty, and. 
every man knew what he personally 
had to do. 

The follow ing is the battle-plan, and. 
their duties :— 

First Division. 

I. —The Pinnace, Captain Hamilton 
himself, a middy, a gunner, and sixteen 
men, to board on starboard gangway. 

II. —The Launch, Wilson, a mid., and 
tw’enty-four men, to board on the star¬ 
board bow, but four men to cut the 
cable. 

III. —The Jolly Boat, Fairfax, eight 
men, and a carpenter’s crew% to lx>ard on 
the starboard quarter, cut the after 
cable, and set the mizzen topsail. 

Second Division. 

L—The Gig, Dr. Me Mullen and his 
men aforesaid, to board on the port 
bow, and send men aloft to set the fore 
topsail. 

II.— First Cutter, Lieutenant Hamil¬ 
ton and sixteen men, to board in port 
gangway. 

ni.—Second Cutter, a boatswain, same 
number of men, to board on the port 
quarter. 

Those in the boats were divided into- 
boarders and crew, the former only to 
attack, the latter to remain in the boats, 
make fast to the slup, and tow as soon 
as the cables were cut. 

But it was to be distinctly understood 
that in case of the enemy being much 
on the alert, crews were to attack w ith 
the boarders. They were to Aght in the 
direction of the Hermione’s quarter¬ 
deck. 

The.se instructions w^ere all simple 
enough, and had they been carried out 
precisely in the manner given, the 
victory w’ould have been an (*asy one. 

At a given signal, all being ready, 
down went the oars, and the pinnace 
leading, the w hole started in splendid 
ortier. 

There was not a sound to be heani 
now except the rush of water and the 
steady rhythmical hurtle of the oars in 
the rowlocks. 

Straight as arrows w'ent the boats foi* 
the Hermione, dimly de-scried in the 
.starlight, beneath those vengeful loom 
ing fort<. 

Would tliey or would they not gain 
their coveted destination without being 
)erceived / That was the question. All 
lopes of doing so were dispelled w hen, 
.still nearly a mile from the Hermione, 
for giinhoats discovered their presence, 
and commenced to Are. 

“ Onwards ! Onwards ! ” shouced 
brave Captain Hamilton. 



A ringing cheer waf» the reply, and 
never perhaps before was a pinnace 
ruslied over the waves more swiftly. 

Well would it have been had all the 
other boats followed the example thus 
set by the captain, but the firing 
confused them. They paused to re¬ 
turn it. 

Meanwhile the Ilermione was tho¬ 
roughly aroused, and was soon ablaze 
with light, the drum being heard calling 
the men to quarters. 

On and on clashed the pinnace; but 
as she crossed the bows she was caught 
foul of some ropes and held immovi5)le 
for a time. 

Nothing daunted, the captain called 
to the men to board where they were. 
They needed no second bidding, but 
^rang up at once and commenced fight¬ 
ing—against fearful odds—their way 
towarcls the quarter-deck. 

In cutting a sliip out in a fashion so 
daring as this, the first to board have 
perhaps the greatest honour, but they 
run the greatest risk, and on this me¬ 
morable occasion the captain found the 
truth of this, and nearly paid the pe¬ 
nalty with his life, for as he stood alone 
on the Hennione’s quarter-deck, he was 
felled by a Spaniard with the butt-end 
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of a musket, and but for timely assist¬ 
ance would have been dispatched on the 
spot. The surgeon’s boat >vas the next 
to board, and with the marines from the 
first cutter, after a long and fierce en¬ 
counter, succeeded in making their way 
to the quarter-deck and relieving Cap¬ 
tain Hamilton, who, with five of his 
crew, was gallantly defending it against 
the swarming Dons. 

Peniston’s and young Hamilton's men 
succeeded with the greatest diflSculty, 
and after repeated failures, in gaining 
the Hermione’s deck, but having done 
so, aided l>y the marines, they speedily 
swept the decks, and in a few minutes 
more the battle was w'on. 

Meanwhile sails were set and the 
cables were cut, and though with 
•wounded and bleeding men at the 
wheel, the cheer of victory that arose 
from the recaptured Hermione, as. she 
began to move and stood steadily out 
to sea, was something which to hear 
but once w’as to remember ever after. 

But danger was not yet over, for the 
batteries now began to roar, and to 
pour an iron show'er upon and around 
the Hermione. 

She w ent bravely on her way, how¬ 
ever, and with tattered sails and shot 
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holes in her .sides, soon succeeded in 
getting fairly clear. 

Despite the daringness of this deed 
of valour, and the terrible odds our 
fellows had to contend against, it is 
little short of marvellous that w e had 
no one slain, and only alwut fifteen 
wounded, while the Dons lost over one 
hundred killed and quite as many 
wounded. 

The story of the Hermione and Sur- 
rise is one that may have been told a 
undred and fifty times, though this is 
p^robably the first time our Peniston 
Fairfax has figured in it. It is a story 
that wdll bear telling one hundred and 
fifty thousand times again, as many 
times, indeed, as there are boys who 
have never heard it before. It is a tale 
that thrills the heart and brings back 
before us a picture of the stirring days 
when Britannia ruled the ocean. 

Are those days gone by 1 No, I say, 
and I point with pride, as I say so, to 
the heroism of our blue-jackets on the 
Nile three years ago. No! I repeat, 
and every hill in our native land, and 
every rock and cave around our native 
shores, re-echoes back the “ No ! ” 

{To be eontinited.) 


GREAT RAILWAY AGGIDEHTS. 


A bergele was the most terrible accident 
we have had in which fire played the 
chief part; a less fatal but much stranger 
affair happened at Wehvyn in 1866. It 
aeems, indeed, almost incredible that three 
trains should crash into each other in a 
tunnel and catch fire, and that the tunnel 
should l)e left for hours a huge furnace, 
with flames vomiting from its mouths, and 
leaping up through fifty feet of rock, to 
pour from the air-shaft in such volume as 
to redden the sky. And yet such was the 
case. 

Welw’yn is a pleasant Hertfordshire vil¬ 
la^, known in literary history as the place 
where Dr. Young wrote the “ Night 
Thoughts ” w’hich Imve so many admirers. 
The raihvay^ is the Great Northern, which 
passes it on its way from Hatfield to Steven¬ 
age, leaving it <ri)out a mile to the left. 
There is first a tunnel, a quarter of a mile 
long, known as the South Welw'yn, then a 
deep cutting a quarter of a mile long, then 
a tunnel three-quartei*s of a mile long, 
know'n as the North Wehvyn. The country 
round is all chalk, but just on the top of 
these tw'o tunnels come the spurs of one of 
those outliers of tertiary beds which are 
characteristic of the district, and prove the 
former existence over it of the newer rocks. 
The capping is, however, now very thin, 
and the fifty feet from the crown of the 
arch to the top of the shaft of the North 
Welwyn rises almost entirely through 
chalk. 

A few minutes after the midnight of 
Saturday, the 9th of June, 1866, there ran 
into the south end of this tunnel a train of 
riiirty-eight empty coal-w’aggons, on its w'ay 
to Hitchin. With the train w’cre the engine- 
driver and fireman, and a guard named 
Wray, wdio had in his brake, unknown to 
the others, a friend named Rawlins, to 
whom he was secretly giving a “lift” on 
the road to the north. The friend was in 
the brake against all rules, and dearly did 
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he and the guard pay for their little con¬ 
spiracy. 

All went well •with the “ empty ” until it 
reached the middle of the North Tunnel, 
just under the air-shaft, when one of the 
tubes from the boiler burst, and so weak- 
enetl the power of the engine that it could 
not draw the load. The driver. Sizer, sent 
back the fireman, Kemp, to explain to Wray 
the reason of the stoppage, and tell him to 
go back to the south end of the tunnel and 
give the alarm. This, however, the guard 
refused to do. On the contrary, he sug¬ 
gested, as they w’ere on an incline—or 
‘‘ l>ank,” as it is technically called—that 
the train should be lacked down the slope 
out of the tunnel. To go l>ack on the 
wrong line is, however, against all rules of 
railway management, and the driver refused 
to do anything of the sort. His plan was 
to uncouple the engine, which was |)ow'erful 
enough to run by itself, and, leaving the 
trucks, make all haste on to Stevenage for 
assistance. 

It so hap|>ened that the signalman at the 
south end of the tunnel Inn I advised the 
man at the north end of the passage of the 
train,and, after allowing the usual inten’al, 
hatl telegraphe<l to know if the train had 
passe^l out, as another one was due. The 
signalman at the north end wired Imck 
that the train had not passed out, but the 
south man read the “ No” (vs “ Yes,” and 
shifted the signals to “All clear.” 

The down Midland goo<ls train, of tw’enty- 
six heavily-l<uade<l trucks, came along as he 
did so, and the driver saw the signals change | 
from red to w hite, to give him a clear roafl. i 
He dashed on into the tunnel. Kemp, the 
Northern fireman, had just uncoupled the 
cripple<l engine, when the Midland bumped 
into the guard’s brake and sent the empty 
trucks flying of!’ the line. Wray and the 
stowaway were simply smashed. The en¬ 
gine was cai)sized, and the tnicks w’ere 
thrown over on to the up line and piled up 


in heaps against the crown of the arch. 
Strange to say, the driver and fireman were 
not killed; they escaped with a severe 
shaking. Indeed, as it to point a inoral, 
the only lives lost in the whole affair were 
those of the disobedient guard and his 
friend. 

No sooner had Sizer and Kemp felt the 
bump of the collision in the rear of their 
long train, than an up train roared past 
them. This w^as the Scotch meat train on 
its way to London. In a moment there 
was an awful crash, as the engine dug 
deep into the wreckage of the other trains 
and abided to it its own. Again were the 
driver and fireman thrown off unhurt. 
But this time the fire from the engine 
ignited the oil flowing from the barrels 
with whicli the Midland had been loaded, 
and the flames broke out. The Midland 
driver and fireman ran to the south end 
of the tunnel; the Northern driver went 
off on the damaged engine to Stevenage, 
and the Scotch driver and fireman retreated 
in the same direction from the sufl'ocating 
smoke and heat. Six-and-thirty carriages 
were on fire. The tunnel l>ecame a furnace. 
The flames mounted the air-shaft, and 
])a.‘ised forth with a roar like that of a 
; cataract, and from the tunnel ends cam(‘ 
Hashes amid the smoke that began to roll 
forth. Help came, but m>thing could be 
done. The heat was intense. The ex¬ 
plosions of the ca.ses and Imrrels wer<* 
appalling. The fire was left to work its 
fur>" out. 

Meanwhile na^*vie8 were being collected 
from all parts to clear the line, and four 
hundred and fifty stood ready to l)egin as 
soon as the fire j>ermitted. Then the Mar¬ 
quis of Salisbury sent on his fire-engine 
from Hatfield, and this was run into the 
tunnel. But where w a.s the water to come 
from ? Amid deafening whistling and 
screaming, engines came backing in with 
their tenders full, from which the hre-pumps 
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were fed. As one tender was einptie<l it 
was run out to make room for another, 
and from tender to tender the pipe was 
passed, while the navvies, in gan"s of four¬ 
teen, took turns at the pumps. Slowly the 
tire was quenched. At the bottom of the 
air-shaft it burst out again, and again more 
tenders were backed in, and the hose 
played u{)on the obstinate einlnirs. Then 
tlie tenders were taken out, and the 12-ton 
accident derricks backed in from each end, 
and round the wreckage were bound huge 
chains and tackling, and bit by bit, some¬ 
times in small masses, sometimes in large, 
the heap was dragged down. Often two 
engines would come pulling out of the 
tunnel dragging behind them a huge catch 
of ironwork and charred wood. Again 
would the cumbrous tishing-rod be backed 


in and the line be cast, and, on Cleoimtra 
principles, fitted with a fish, and out it 
would come trailing a shapeless bundle of 
• springs and lK>lts, and nuts and rails, and 
telegraph wire and wheels, and screws 
and crowbars, and coke, coal, baked meat, 
wheat, and Hour, all jumbled up together. 

I It was more like clearing a choked sew'er 
than a railway. AVhat could l^e unhitched 
or unscrewed was unhitched or unscrewed. 

I What had to be broken up was broken up. 

What could not be got apart was dragged 
' out wholesale, scraping against the sides and 
crown of the tunnel, and tearing up the bal¬ 
last of the way. The three trains had choked 
the tunnel for a hundred yards and more, and 
as two of them were heavily loaded with 
, goo<is, the wreckage formed in places almost 
I a solid plug. 


The Hames broke forth from tlie shaft in 
Harmer Green Wood, before half-past 
twelve on Sunday morning, and the county 
ptilice thought they had discovered a vol¬ 
cano. The discovery was soon noised 
about, and from all quarters of the thinly 
populated district the people were attracted 
to the light. As the day broke and the 
fire sank the crowds sought the tunnel ends, 
and at the Stevenage and Welwyn mouths 
8t<K)d watching the cranes coming forth 
with the hauls which the navvies, with 
crowbar and pickaxe, had preimred for 
them. Yard by yard the wreckage was 
cleared away, aiurover the ruined engines 
the gangs from each end met. Then the 
tough job of taking away the engines ]»iece- 
meal began, and with the coming of the 
Sunday night the line was clear. 


THE SCHOOL EHTMESTER: 

ANOTHER IMPOSSIBLE STO 


Y hero was once a schoolls^v who was I 
fond of poetry ! (I have tohl you that 

this is an imiK)s.sible story.) No thrilling 
tales of sanguinary smugglers or Ijold Ijan- 
dits had any charm for him ; he M’ould read l 
nothing that was not written in rhyme. As I 
for blank verse he would have none of it. . 
He was not at all |)articular as to the ! 
(Miality. If he could not get Tennyson and i 
Browning he was quite content to read the 
]»oetical advertisements in the local pa|)ers 
and learn them by heart. Often on a half- ) 
holiday he might'be heard declaiming some j 
such lines as the following: ! 

I’ve wandered heart-sick and alone, 

I’ve sought la vain for rest. 

But always felt constrained to own 
Smith's goods are much the best. 

Of all the tailors 'neath the sun, | 

Say, who so skilled as he, 

To build a coat for £1 Is., | 

A suit for £2 3*. | 

And w4ien your clothes you find vrith grief, t 
Have lost their gloss so grand. 

Smith gladly comes to your relief. 

And buys them second-hand.” 


By Allison G. O. Pain, 

Author of ** Fantasio, the Strange Schoolboy," etc. 

But there was another fact alwut the 
youth even more surprising than his fond¬ 
ness for verse. Not only would he never 
read anything but rhyme, but he never 
spoke anything but rhyme, and never had 
from his earliest years. His relations at 
home grew accustomed to hearing him say 
at breakfast, “ Pass me an egg. I humbly 
beg,” or “ A piece of toast would please me 
mostbut when he was sent to the Hard- 
enfast Grammar School at the age of twelve 
this jKiculiarity naturally attracted great 
attention. Dr. Stokes, the heiul master, 
was an eminent mathematician, solemn and 
severe, like most mathematici.ans. Men 
who have much to do with cul>es, and 
cosines, and calculuses (or calculi?), and 
other such monstrosities, may no doubt be 
very happv inwardly, but the frightful 
nature of tkeir studies prevents them as a 
rule from wearing a smiling face. Dr. 
Stokes looked at the lx)y as if Ire were a 
little live x that he meant to work out, and 
inquired, 

“ What is your name ! ” 

** My name, gocnl sir, is Horace Spencer, 

My age twelve years, height four feet ten, sir,'* 

replied the youth. 

“ I don’t want to know your age, nor yet 
your height,” said the dmrtor, severely. 
“ Don’t volunteer information that isn’t 
asked for. Have you learned any Euclid ? ” 

" Last year in that charming book, 

Lessons for six weeks I took.” 

Dr. Stokes was puzzled. It was not 
customary for his pupils to ad<lress him in 
rhyme, but he supposed it must have l)een 
an undesigned coincidence, and ])rocee<led, 

“ Kepe.at the first three delinitions.” 

The answer came thus : 

" A point is that which, bare and nude. 

Has neither parts nor magnitude. 

A line has lenfjth, or great or small. 

But breadth k never has at all. 

Th’ extremities of a line are such. 

They’re only points—which isn't much.” 

“Strange!” thought Dr. Stokes; “he 
must have been a pupil of one of those 
eccentric teachers wiio imt all their rules 
into rhyme.” (Then aloud.) “ Define a 
circle.” 
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The popular definition of a circle at 
Hardenfast ran somewhat as follows ; “A 
circle is a figure contained by one straight 
line, which is called the circumference, and 
is such that all lines drawm without any 
i>oint are together equal to the centre.” I 
txjlieve this definition is not technically 
correct. At all events Spencers version 
was very difl'erent. 

** A circle is a figure plane 
Which a circumference doth contain ; 

Straight lines to the circumference drawn. 
From one fixed point within the figure, 

Are equals all and equal born, 

None less than other and none bigger. 

And this one point and this alone 
Is by the name of centre known.” 

“ Rei^eat the first proposition. Take the 
chalk and draw your own figure. ” 

Spencer proceeded thus: 

“ Let A B be the given straight line, 

To draw thereon is our design 
A figure such as people call 
Triangle equilateral." 

Then when he came to the constniction 
the metre naturally became more lively. 

“ From the centre A, at the distance A B, 

Describe me ii circle, by name BCD. 

From the centre B, at the distance B A, 

The circle a c K we next will essay. 

From c, that’s a i>olnt where the orbs intersect 
The straight lines c A and c B must project 
To the points A and B, 

Then you’ll find ABC 

A triangle with all its sides e<iual- all three. 
Because A at the centre of B c D lies, 

A c and A B must be both the same size. 

Because B is a centre—our friend a c e’s 
B G and B A are as like as two pens. 

Therefore A c and B c, it’s easy to show. 

Will both equal A B, and it’s wortli while to 
know 

Things which equal the same thing must equal 
each other, 

Therefore a 0 an<i B 0 are brother and brotlier. 

So I’ve shown this triangle A B C of mine 
Is indeed of e((uila/cral design. 

And it’s drawn on A B, that’s the given straight 
line. 

My remarks are complete, and no more I’ll 
extend ’em. 

But briefly observe, quod erat faciendum" 


(To be continued.) 
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OME, Frank, just listen to this 1 ** 
“Well?” 

“ ‘ At a recent sale of bric-fl-hrac and 
an egg of the great auk {Aka 
impennis) realised one hundred and 
twenty guineas ! ’ ” 

“It’s an awful sum, Charlie; but 
what of it ? Are you tlie happy pos¬ 
sessor of half a dozen ? ” 

“ No ; wish I were. Had I one it 
wouldn't long remain mine.'’ 

“I expect not. One hundred and 
twenty golden coins, bearing the image 
and superscription of her most gracious 
Majesty, would possess a superior at¬ 
traction.” 

“You are right. But do you really 
think the bird is extinct ? ” 

“ Extinct as the dodo. It’s twenty 
years since one was seen.” 

“ W^hat would be the value of a great 
auk alive ? ” 

“ Dont know ; but if the bird were 
valued on the same scale as the egg, 
about four thousand pounds. You can 


LAST OF THE GEEAT AUKS. 

By Ashmore Russan, 


Author of **Sunshine and Shadow,” etc. 

CHAPTER I. 

buy a barndoor fowl for half-a-crown, 
and a stale egg for a penny; so the 
fowl is worth just thirty times the value 
of the egg. Thirty times one hundred 
and twenty guineas are three thousand 
seven hundred and eighty pounds—the 
minimum value of a live greak auk.” 

“ In fact, a small fortune. Three 
thousand seven hundred and eighty 
ounds would be exceedingly’^ useful, 
could clear off that mortgage, and 
do a lot of things besides.” 

“No doubt. A maid one day was 
walking along, carrying a pail of milk 
upon her head— ” 

“That will do, Frank; the story is 
not new, and therefore uninteresting. 
All the same, I don’t believe the great 
auk is extinct. It’s a shy bird, and ! 
keeps out of sight. By all accounts, it 
can remain under water for the greater 
part of a year, and of course it dives 
directly it sees an enemy.” 

“ I should like to see the account you 
speak of. I presume the author’s name 
j is Ananias ! But what are you driving 
at ? ” 

“This. A great auk’s egg is worth 
one hundred and twenty guineas, the 
bird itself must be worth a fabulous 
sum. We have just been debating the 
fulvantages of various ways to spend a 
month’s holiday, and I propose we go 
auking.” 

“ Which variety ? Shall we deal in 
hulies’ knickknacks and songs, like 
Autolycus? Or do you prefer caller 
herrin’, or sticks of rock ? ” 

I “ I said (7//king.” 

I “ I understood you. Cockneys always 
drop their aitches, and I allowed for 
it.” 

“ Then perhaps you will allow your¬ 
self to drop your chaff.” 

“Shouldn’t think of doing so. It is 
, useless to attempt to catch old birds 


, with chaff, and if a great auk remains 
on the face of the earth, it must be 
getting on in years.” 

“ I don’t quite see the joke, and must 
beg to be excused from laughing. If. 
during the ensuing year the joke .shoula 
come home to me, I will try to remem¬ 
ber to laugh. Seriously, though, I pro¬ 
pose that we spend our holiday great- 
auk hunting.” 

“ Hunting ! There speaks your Cock¬ 
ney bringing-up ! Fowling, sir, fowl¬ 
ing ! ” 

“Well, fowlii^—great-auk fowling. 

I Sounds queer. Better call it auking, or 
gair-fowling. I’m not such an ass as to 
suppose that there are scores of auks in 
existence, and that we can make a for¬ 
tune by catching and selling them. 
But there must be a number of eggs 
somewhere ; and be pleased to recollect 
that each one is worth a hundred and 
twenty guineas.” 

“ My brain is able to rettiin that fact. 
Where do you propose to search for the 
eggs of the great auk—in the European 
museums, or the collections of private 
individuals ? ” 

“ In neither. I propose that we spend 
our holiday in Iceland or Greenland.” 

“ Exactly; and take letters of intro¬ 
duction to the Esquimaux dealers in 
bric-h-bracy 

“I shall ignore your irrelevant and 
exceedingly pointless remarks. Is it or 
is it not tlie fact that we don’t know 
wliere to spend our holiday ? ” 

“ We admit it, m’lud.” 

“ Very good. Now I have long had a 
most particular desire to look upon the 
land of eternal snow and ice, and there 
is just a possibility that we may do so 
at no great expense. By combining 
business with pleasure, we may earn 
our expenses.” 

“ By discovering a derelict dodo, and 
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charging a curious public sixpence a 
bead to view it ? ’’ 

“No, sir; by becoming the happy 
possessors of a couple of yellowish- 
white, Chinose-character-printed eggs 
of the suppos(‘(l-t()-be (rxtinct great auK, 
or gair-fowl, termed by learned ornith¬ 
ologists Alca rmjjrnnl^.'' 

“ What a remarkaV)le l>iixl ! Why, if 
we succeed in linding the egg-laj^er, we 
may sell her to tlie proprietor of a 
Chinese newspaj^er as a patent auto¬ 
matic combined compositor and print¬ 
ing machine. What an .amount of 
labour would be saved if the editor only 
needed to dictate his article to the fowl 
to produce his newspaper.” 

“ Frank, you are wasted on the law.” 

“I can quite believe that. But to 
the subject. You wish me to spend my 
holiday bird’s-nesting in the region of 
eternal snow and ice ) I object. I ob¬ 
ject most strongly.” 

“You are wrong in your inference. 
The great auk never built a nest. I’ll 
look up the autliorities and discover 
the most likely place to drop across an 

‘‘ Eggs are hrittie. If you dI’op across 
one it will break, and then l)aiig will 
go a hundred and twenty guineas.” 

“I’ll take the risk. See you to-mor¬ 
row.” And my sanguine friend took 
himself away. 

The above oonvei'sation, or something 
like it, was held earl}’ in the June of 
187—, between Charles Boss, Esq., brief¬ 
less barrister, and yours ever to com¬ 
mand, Frank Foster, law student, at 
the chambers of the latter, Pump Court, 
the Temple. 

Charlie turned up on the morrow. 
Indeed it liad long been his custom to 


By a Me.mber 

rriilE whale is an a<piatic maniinal, but 
1. reseinl)le>> a lisli very closely in its i 
external anpearance. Hence it is usual to 
speak of tbe whale Hshery, and to say that 
a vessel has caught some tish, just as, if we 
may compare small things with great for 
convenience’sake, the sun is said to move 
in the ecliptic, without danger of being 
mianndei'stood in either case. 

The whale tisherv has ])robal)ly existed 
from a verv remote i)eriod around the sea- 
coasts of Europe. In the eleventh and 
twelfth ccntniies whales were captured hy 
the Spaniards in the Bay of Biscay, an<l in 
the fourteenth century the tisherv liad be¬ 
come ail established industry in that part. 
They used to capture the tinner wliale, 
which fee<ls on herrings and otlier Avhite 
fish, for the finvl of the common whale is 
not met with in profusion excc'pt in the pre¬ 
sence of ice. The Norwegi.aus have a legend 
that the giants who dwelt in Finmark used 
to catch the Avhale with hook and line. 

According to an Icelandic s.aga, written in 
the fourteenth century, the wliale was fre¬ 
quently caught hy the ]<*elanders oil the 
coasts of their island, and a Norwegian 
bard gave .an interesting description of (he 
fishery, .as practised hy his eonntrvmen, to 
our Alfred thedreat. It is a disputed point 
whether the Bisc.ayans f>r the Norwegians 
were the first to attack the whale. When 
whales became scarce in the Bay of Biscay, 
and sought the icy solitudes which environ 
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turn up every day, nothing in the shape 
of a client ever turning up to prevent 
him. Upon this occasion he l.rought 
Avith him various works of Natural His- 
tor}’ and Ornithology—the authorities 
before mentioned. He coolly propo.sed 
that we should spend our holid.ay in the 
Faroe Islands, wliich, according to the 
authorities, were the most likely places 
to discover the supposed-to-be extinct 
great auk ; or, failing the bird itself, 
the part formed in the females of cer¬ 
tain animals, which, under a shell more 
or less spherical, includes the young of 
the same species to wit, an egg ; and 
he deliberately set himself to egg me 
on to accompany him upon this verit¬ 
able wild-goose—I mean wdld-auk— 
chase. In vain were my adverse argu¬ 
ments. I conclusively proved the im¬ 
possibility of discovering a non-existent 
needle in a bottle of hay , .and applied 
the point of it to the great auk ; but 
although the prick—considering the 
non-existence of both needle .and auk— 
was a severe one, the bird did not fly 
from Ch.arlie’s brain. It may have been 
because the great auk is, or was, unable 
to fly ; but I am inclined to think it 
might liave swam away ; the depth of 
water on said brain being sufficient 
even for a bird able to remain beneath 
the surface for the “ greater part of a 
year.” To cut the matter short, I 
eventually gave way, and agreed to 
sjjend my holid.ay in the Faroe Islands, 
if it were possible to reach them. 

This point settled, Charlie again con¬ 
sulted the authorities, who informed 
liim that the best way to reach the 
Faroes was vifi Copenhagen, from 
whence we w’ould be able, if wind and 
weather were /in'?*, oh ! to take our pas¬ 
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sages on board a Government trading 
vessel. The authorities further in¬ 
formed us that in June and July the- 
climate is not unlike that of Ireland, 
with the addition of a daily fog ; that 
they belong to Denmark, and are 
situated between Iceland and Shetland, 
two hundred miles north-west of the 
latter ; and that there are seventeen 
islands which are inhabited, of which 
the principal are Stromb, Osterb, Sandb, 
Bordb, Waagb, Saderb, and Wiserb. 
“ Oh, my prophetic soul! ” Oh, that 
appalling array of “ o’s ! ” Storm, b 
No oysters, b ! Sand, b ! — the only 
board, b ! Away you go, b ! Sadder 
and wiser, b ! No wonder the popula¬ 
tion is sparse ! 

I repented of my rash promise the 
instant I heard the uninviting names ; 
but Charlie would take no denial, and 
ten days later we were at Copenhagen. 
We reached the Danish capital in the 
very nick—the Old Nick—of time. A 
trading vessel left on the following day, 
and we left wdth it. In two days we 
were in Thorshaven Bay, Strbrab, the 
chief of the Faroe Islands. 

Thorshaven town astonished us. “Bless 
the Duke of Argyll!” was Charlie’s 
first exclamation, as the leading feature 
of the place came within the range of 
his visual organs. That feature was a 
gigantic scratching-post towering above 
what appeared to oe a green me.adow— 
hence the North British blessing. The 
scratching-post which provoked Char¬ 
lie’s e.xclamation was a church steeple, 
and the green meadow the aggregated 
roofs of some two hundred houses, which 
were covered with grass; but the ex¬ 
clamation w as excusable. 

(To ht oofUinued.) 
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the North Pole, they AA^ere folloAied bv the 
Basque fishermen in their crazy A*es.sels as 
far to the nortliAvard as Iceland. These 
men Avere both cnnniim hari>ooners an<l 
.skilful coopers, so that Baffin Avas gl.ad to 
aA’ail hifiiself of their assistance in his 
early voyage. The earliest Avhalers left our 
shores in 1594, an<l one of the A’cssels of 
this fleet Avas the first to bring whalebone 
into this country. Hull wixh facilej^rinceps 
in the earlier annals of the Arctic whale 
fishery, hut her glory h.as long since de- 
partcil. The year 1611 saAv our shijw fol- 
ujAving their prey to the bleak and inhos¬ 
pitable shores of *Spitzl>ergen, Avhither they 
Avere folloAvofl after a short time by the 
Dutch ami shij)s of other Hags. 

The Knglisli merchants tried hard to 
obtain a monopoly, and a roj’al charter aaos 
granted in lOl.*!, exclmling all hut British 
ships fjom the lucrative fishery. The Dutch 
retaliated hv sending out an armed fleet, 
Avhich drove all our slops out of the Spitz- 
hergen harbours. The British, Dtitch, and 
Danes respectively asserted .an exchisiAe 
right to the tislilng grounds on the plea 
that th(* laml was first dix'overed hy them. 
The Dutch in the e;ii lier days far surpassed 
all competitors in this trade, ami the folly 
of continual strife having daAvned upon the 
nations, each agreed not to molest the ships 
of the other. Substantial hnildings Avere 
erected on Spitzhergen for the purpose of 
extracting the oil from the blubber, and the 


j Dutch had a thrivang tOAvn, which bore the* 

I euphonious and suggest We name Smeeren 
I berg, Avhere in the palmy d.ays of the fishery 
' tAAO or three hundred vessels, Avith creAv- 
i amounting in the aggregate to tAvelve or 
' eighteen thousand souls, Avould put in t<> 
refit and get on lx)ani the oil. 

From 1660 to 1670 the Dutch and Ham¬ 
burgers .sent ships every year to Spitz- 
bergeii, Avhereas during one year of this- 
penod the British did not send a singh' 
ship. The “Philosophical Transactions" 
for 1665 state that .an American ship caught 
a Avhale, eighty feet long .and tAventy-three 
feet broad, near the isTami of Bermuda; 
and in 1690 the AA-hale Avas first attacked 
in his haunts in a systematic manner. 
Nantucket Avas foremosi in the A’an, and in 
, the year 1770 Ave find their Avhale shii>< 
cruising oft' Disco Island in 70 deg. north 
. latitude. A report Avas circulated in 1789 
that Avliales had l)ecn ol)sei’ve<l in the South 
Indian' Ocean hy one of the East Indi.a 
Company s sliips, and straightAvay N.an- 
tucket e((uip])e(l tAvo of her northern Avli.ah* 
fleet and dispatched them to Madagascar. 
Avliere many Avhales Avere captured ; ami in 
1791 they sent several .shijts round Cajx* 

I Horn to try their luck in the South P.ncitic. 
These ancient ships Avere each of tAvo hun¬ 
dred and fifty tons register, built of wochI 
and uncoppered, but manned by sailors 
possessing iron nerves and full of indomit¬ 
able energy. The Globe, of Nantucket,. 
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■was the first to obtain two thousand barrels 
of oil in one voyaj^e. 

The Americans were fisliing off the coasts 
of Japan in 18*20, and fifteen years later 
were the jiioneers in the North-\Vest Coast 
Fishery. The whaling industry had reached 
it> zenith about 183*2, for that country had 
then no less than eight hundred whalers, of 
wliich by far tlie greater nuinl)er hailed 
from Nantucket. Our cousins had only five 
liundreil and twenty whale ships in 1846, 
and out of these New Bedford owned three 
times as many as Nantucket. The latter 
port has Ix-'cn eclinsed by its more favour¬ 
ably situate<l rival, and now the majority 
of American whalers are owned in New Bed¬ 
ford, hut the total number of ships under 
the Stars and strii>es engaged in whaling, 
as in other trades, has dwindled rapidly of 
late years. 

In 17*25 the South Sea Company fished in 
Davis Straits, but the result was so dis¬ 
couraging that thev were compelled to cease 
o|>eraHons. The liarijooners employed by 
them, w ith the exception of a few Scotch¬ 
men, were all foreigners—natives of Hol¬ 
stein. Our ow n country, move<l by a desire 
to participate iu the rich harvests reaj^d 
l)y the .American whalers, sent out ten sliiftti 
in 1775, and next year the new venture 
was taken under the w ing of the Govern¬ 
ment, a bounty of £100 to £500 was granted 
for each ship, and duties were levied on 
foreign w halers so as to protect native in¬ 
dustry. Truly, history has a happy knack 
of rei)eating itself, for the French at the 
present time are applying a similar system 
to their merchant shipping in order that 
ships sailing under the tricolour may be 
built in hi Idle France, anti not obtained 
ready made, as heretofore, from perfide 
Albion. 

During the first few years of the Davis 
Strait fishery it was found necessary to 
appoint an American captain and harpooner 
to each of our ships until competent British 
officei-s could Ije trained, just as, for similar 
reason.s, Scotch engineers, than whom no 
better can lie found, are sailing under almost 
everv fiag and every sky. We carried the 
whale fishery into the Pacific in 1788, thns 
preceding the Americans by three years. 
Hull, London, and several English ports 
formerly owned wdiale ships, but England 
has not any whalei-s afioat now, as the w hole 
of our Arctic fishery is conducted from 
Dundee and Peterhead, while the South 
Sea whaling is entirely in the hands of the 
Australian colonists and the New Bedford 
}»eople. It is a curious fimt that the most 
reliable harpoonei-s are always picked up 
among the natives of the Shetland Isles, 
the Azores, and the Sandwich Islands. 
The Slietlanders were fimt shipped in the 
old w ar days, w hen the press-gang was an 
institution in this country, and the custom 
was continued in times of jteace. 

Several Nantucket whalemen settled at 
Dunkirk in 1786, and fished for French 
firms with such success, that in 1793, in¬ 
stead of two, there were forty sail equipped 
from that ])ort. 

Whalers may Ikj divided into two broad 
classes, acconiing as their fishing-grounds 
are in rlie Arctic or in southern latitudes. 
The danger in eacli is almost equal, inas¬ 
much as the greater ferocity of the 8|ierm 
whale in the warmer waters of the southern 
whale fishery makes u[> for the extra risk 
from ice in the colder winters which delight 
the heart of the true or whalebone whale. 
The sperm whale dislikes cool water, 
wlierea> the right whale has a marked 
antipathy t») warm water. The cold Arctic 
current i>athes the shores of America, and 
lienee the right w hale is found as far south 
as New' York, Tuit he never crosses the 
warmer water of the Gulf Stream. 

The whale is punsued by boats sent aw'ay 
from the ship, and w l>en captured isstripi>eil 


of his blubber. 11 takes about four hours to 
flense or "et the blubber ofl' a good-sized 
whale. Tlie whaleboue of commerce is e.x- 
tracted from his immth, if a whalebone 
whale or the spermaceti; from the cavity in 
his liead, if a sj erm w hale ; and when all 
is taken on board the carcass is allowed to 
sink. A large whale sometimes gives a ton 
or a ton and a halt of w halehone and tw'enty 
tons of oil. Ambergris is sometimes found 
in the intestine.s of the w hale w hen he is in a 
had state of health, and was fii-st accidentally 
discovered by Nantucket whalemen iu 1724 
while cutting up a sperm whale, inside of 
which they found twenty jiounds of this 
suljstance. Ambergris is enclosed in a bag, 
and has an ofieusive smell when first taken 
out. 

The Baffin’s Bay and Spitzbergen whalers 
stow the blublier, or outside covering of fat 
of the whale, away in tanks, w’here it 
OTadually becomes putrid, and is brought 
home in this condition to be dealt w ith on 
shore. The South Sea men, how'ever, have 
a cauldron fitted on deck, in w^hich the 
blubber is deposited, as soon as convenient, 
after l>eing strip^ied from the whale, and, 
a fire having been kindled under the huge 
copper, the oil very soon makes its appear¬ 
ance, when it is drawn off and run into 
casks, w hich are ready fitted in the hold. 
Hence in the latter case, since the oil is 
obtained in almost as pure a state as 
when it reaches the consumer, we may say 
that this class of whaler manufactures his 
cargo. The refuse of the blubher from 
which the oil has been extracted is put into 
the furnace to burn, and is found to be ex¬ 
cellent fuel. The oi>eration of obtaining 
the oil from blubber is techiiically termed 
“ trying.” We have passed a whaler in the 
South Pacific engaged in trying, and the 
reflection from her fires was rather start¬ 
ling. Old whalers spin a yam concerning 
a man-of-w'ar orticer wdio became alarineu 
at the lurid glare from a w'haler trying at 
night, and, having borne down upon Tier, 
hailed to know what they were doing. 
The wTialing skii^r answ’ered that they 
were trying. “Trying what?” said the 
naval captain—“ to set your ship on fire ? ” 

When in Seydisfjiord, Iceland, some 
time ago, we found that an American was 
working a whale fisliery there on a new 
plan, rte would leave the harbour in a 
steamship, capture a Avhale in the ordinary 
way, and at once return to port, towing 
him astern. The trying apparatus was on 
shore, and the w’hale having been hauled 
close alongside, the blubber was cut oft’and 
wheeled in barrows to the melting-pot at 
once. The flesh was eaten by tTie Ice¬ 
landers, and some of which we partook 
tasted very much like veal. The Tuski, a 
race dwelling in the nortli-east corner of 
Asia, eat the thick skin of the wTiale, and 
the gums, in w hich the ends of the whale¬ 
bone are seen, is oousulered a delicate mor¬ 
sel. Whale ribs also form the framework 
of the houses of the.se primitive folk. 

The most economical method of w-hale- 
fishing is now' carried on by the Norwe¬ 
gians on their coasts from June to Septem¬ 
ber. Foyu, t he principal Norwegian wTialer, 
Avas originally a seaman, but since adopt¬ 
ing a whaler’s life he has amassed a large 
fortune. He fires a harpoon from a small 
cannon fixed in the 1 m)W’ of a steamer about 
eiglity feet long, having a speed of fifteen 
miles an hour, and the liariKion-giiu is dis- 
charged when alioiit the vessel’s length 
from the whale. Our readei*s have possibly 
seen the leelniards used by barges on the 
Thames. This steamer has two such, one 
on each side, wTiich are sj)read out like 
Avings Avhen the Avhale is toAviiig, so as to 
impede the progress through tlie Avater and 
tire him out. When the Avliale is dead, and 
not till then, a small boat is launched ; 
two men row' aAA'ay in it and affix a cliain 


to the Avhale’s jaw, and tlie end is passed 
on board the steamer, Avhich tow s theAvhale- 
to land. When the tide has receded the 
dead Avhale is left high and dry on the- 
beach, and is cut up by a shore gang. 
Nothing is wasted in this system of a 
master mind, for the tail is made into glue, 
the bones are pulverised, and the oflal, with 
the ultimate refuse of the various opera¬ 
tions, is made into valuable manure, which; 
is sent into North Germany. The smell is 
horribly nauseating, but it has no effect on 
the olfactory nerves of the Avorkmeu, aaTio- 
would probably prefer it to the faint odour 
of patchouli. 

A sanguine food reformer has lately 
brought into A'ogue whale cutlets and extract 
of Avliale, somewhat after the principle of 
similar preserves of beef, which, he asserts, 
are most palatable, and chea|}er than other 
flesh foods, so there is a good time coming 
for the restaurant-keeper ! 

The Avhale is remarkable for extreme 
timidity, except Avhen the female is in com¬ 
pany Avith her young, ami the degree of 
difficulty experiencea in capturing a full- 
groAvn Avhale is far from being the same at 
all limes and in all circumstances. In¬ 
stances have occurred Avhere the Avhale has 
been taken merely entangled in the line 
fast to the harxwou, and not fast to the 
harpoon itself. A Avhale had been killed, 
and the line seemed dragged aAvay, as 
though another whale had it, and upon 
heaving up a large Avhale Avas found to- 
have got the line in his mouth, and the 
tightl^'-clenched lips kept it firmly fixed. 
The fish Avas feeding, had sucked in tlie 
line, and, overcome Avith fright, had held on 
until lie drowned. On another occasion a 
Avhale liad been struck and gone doAvn, 
when another Avhale got rolled over and over 
in the line to Avhich the first Avas attached, 
and both were hove uj) dead at the same 
time. 

Whalers are exposed to attacks from 
their infuriated prev Avhen destroying them 
from the boats, and they are not altogether 
exempt ev'en Avheii on board the ship. The 
Avhalebone Avhale uses his ponderous tail as 
a Aveapon of defence, but the .sperm whale 
avails himself of both his head and tail, 
and thus possesses a formidable AA eajion at 
each end of his enormous body. The sperm 
Avhale, moreover. Is more easily provoked 
than his cold-Avater-loving brother. Tlie 
shock caused by the tail of the Avhale Avhen 
he makes it thrash the water into foam, 
after the manner of a monster flail, is 
suflicieut of itself to overturn a boat and 
injure tlie creAv by the concussion. The loss 
of life in the boats, hoAAever, is generally 
due to tlie Avhale’s tail sweeping rapidly 
through the air and descending a\ ith terrific 
violence either upon the Ixiat or the men. 
The boat i.s snuislied, and the creAv com¬ 
pelled to sAvini for their lives ; or the blow 
causes instantaiieous death to the unfor¬ 
tunate reci])ient. To be cast into the Avater 
in the Arctic region, Avhere sometimes the 
clothes freeze stifY and the hair of one’s 
head becomes like a helmet in a few .seconds, 
is far from a plea.sant experience Avith the 
temperature of the air thirty-five degrees 
below' zero, or sliowing sixty-seven degrees 
of frost. The line sometimes gets round 
the legs or boilies of some (*f the boat s 
crew, and cases are recorded Avheie the men 
have lieeii disinembeied or cut in two by 
this meaii.s. A Ixiat aatvS tos>ed into the 
air, and the harpooner came d(>w n directly 
on to the back of the whale, stuck the 
harpoon Avhich lie still held into the ceta¬ 
cean, and thus steadied himself, like a 
second Neptune, on Ids slippery looting ! 

(/u be confiiiiu'U.) 
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perly to understand their habits until Ave 
know something of their stnicture. We 
shoubl never l)e able to make out Avhy a 


only to naturalists; others are very local, 
occurring abundantly in one spot, and never 
to Ije seen in another. But there are very 


A GOOD many years ago, when the science 
of natural history Avas as yet in its 
infancy, there was much discussion uj)on 


The Long-eared Bat. 


railway engine rushes along if we did not 
acquaint ourselves with the machinery 
within it And just in the same way we 
shall never comprehend how a bat flies 
unless we examine the machinery Avhich has 
been given to it by Nature. And this 
machinery is very curious, and rather com¬ 
plicated. 


the very important question, What is a 
Bat? And upon this matter doctors dis¬ 
agreed. “ Can’t you see that it is a bird ? ” 
said some, “for it has wings, and can fly 
through the air.” “Can’t you see that it 
is nothing of the kind ? ” said others, “ for 
it has no feathers ; and whoever heard of a 
bird without feathers? It must be a mam¬ 
mal.” Then a kind of compromise was 
arrived at by the disputants, w'ho agreed, 
to use a common expression, that it Avas a 
little of both, connecting the mammals Avith 
the birds just as the chetah connects the 
cats Avith the dogs. This friendly arrange¬ 
ment, hoAvever, was quickly upset, for rival 
theorists thought that it sliould be ranked 
AA’ith the mice—Avhence Ave have the term 
““ ilittermouse,” still so commonly applied 
to it. And not until quite of late years 
Avas its true {losition in the scale of Nature 
discovered—namely, just after the monkeys, 
and just befoi-e the cats. So that the Iwit 
takes rank aliove the horse, above the 
elepliant, aboAC the liear, and above the 
dog ; and only the monkeys separate it 
from man. 

So far I have spoken of the liat in the sin - 
^lar ; but in reality there are numliers o 1 
bats, spread over all the tropical and tem¬ 
perate world—Avith the sole exception of 
Australia and the neighl»ouring islands— 
and difl’ering a good deal from one another 
in size, in appearance, and in habits. And 
even in our own country there are no less how it is that they are able to fly ; for liats 

than nineteen different species. Some of are really most interesting creatures in their 

these, of course, are very rare, and knoAvn , Avay, AA'hile it is impossible, moreover, pro- 


few country districts in Avhich three or four 
8|)ecies are not to lie found, although at a 
little distance, or while in the air, they are 
so much alike that not many of us would be 
able to distinguish them from one another. 

Before talking about these, however, let 
us devote a little of our space to seeing 
Avhat bats are like, generally sjieaking, and 


Skeleton Bat. 


In the first place, of course, Avings have 
to be provided ; and the Avings of a Iwit are 
very remarkable indeed. Imagine the l»oneiJ 
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Head of Long-eared Bat. 

principal part of the apparatus which 
enables a bat to hy. 

But how is it to do so in the dark ? That 
is another of the difficulties which led to so 
much argument among naturalists in times 
past. Some said, by way of explanation, 
that it had very ^ood sight, ana so conhl 
see when other animals could not; but tliis 
argument was quickly upset by others, who 
show'ed that blind bats could "tly as well as 
those which possessed their sight. Then it 
was suggests tliat their hearing was par¬ 
ticularly good ; and then that their powers 
of scent were especially keen. But both 
these statements were shown to be equally 


Long-eared Bat Bleeping. 


however, not even their greatest ailmirer 
can praise them very highly for their man¬ 
ner of walking ; for "all that they can do in 


We give his portrait; and you will at once 
see the reason for his name. His ears are 
almost large enough for a l>at of ten times 


of your hand and arm drawn out like wire, 
those of the former more esj)ecially being so 
prolonged that the middle finger should ex¬ 
ceed in len^h your entire body ; imagine 
the joints stiffened so as to render all poM er 
of grasping impossible, the second bone of 


the lower arm almost entirely done away 
with, and the thumb converted into a long 
and curv’ed claw. Then you will have a 
very fair idea of the skeleton of a bat’s 
wing, the framework, so to speak, upon 
which it is supported. Then imagine the 
skin of your side greatly extended, stretched 
tightly upon this framework, and running 
from the tips of your finders straight down j 
to your toes, so that when you stretched 
your feet out and extended your arms you j 
w'ould be turned into a kind of living para¬ 
chute. Then if you can also imagine a long 
bony spur projecting from either heel, and 
supporting a strong membrane which con- / 
nected your feet with one another, while a ' 
tolerably long tail, also fastened to the 
membrane, passed midway between the 
two, you will have a very good idea of the 


incorrect. Then at last the true exolana- 
tion was discovered, and it was foiina that 
the entire surface of the wing membrane 
was closely studded with exceedingly sensi¬ 
tive nerves, which could detect the presence 
of an object at some little distance. So 


that, while we can feel the bough of a tree 
by laying our hands upon it, the bat can 
feel it while twelve or fourteen inches away, 
and without actually touching it in any way 
at all. Thus we can account for the mar¬ 
vellous manner in which bats thread their 
wav by night through branches and leaves 
and twigs, and never seem to fly against 
any obstacle which may lie in their patli. 

Perfectly at home as they are in the air. 


the pedestrian line is to drag themselves 
slowly and painfully over the ground by 
means of the curved" claw* into which you 
will remember that the thumb is converted. 
And a bat walking is alx)ut as elegant 
and graceful a creature as would a 
camel in the water, or a hippopotamus in 
a tree. Yet, strange to say, it can climb 
pretty well, althou^ the manner in which 
I It does so is somewhat clumsy. If it 
I should wish to ascend a wall, for instance, 

I it first sUinds almost upon its head, with 
I its feet in the air, and then, still hangin^^ 
I head downwards, begins to ascend hand 
' over hand, or rather, foot over foot, the 
I sharp little cla\\'8 finding their way into 
! every crevice, and so securing a firm foot- 
. hold. And up goes the bat with perfect 
ease and no little rapidity. 

In the same singular and, one would 
think, uncomfortable attitude, the bat goes 
to sleep ; for it always hangs itself by the 
I feet from a beam or a branch, and so 
I swings in the air w ith its head towards the 
ground. And the reason clearly is that it 
may be the better able to escape if dan- 
I ger should menace it. If it be alarmed, 
tor example, all that it has to do is to loose 
its foothold, when it falls at once into the 
air, and can fly away. And to do so wdiile 
! in any other j)osition w’ould be a matter of 
I some little difficulty. 

! . 

i Now, having seen something of the man- 
! ner in w hich bats are formed, let us turn to 
those Avhich inhabit our own country, and 
find w hat there is to learn about them. 

Well, we need not describe and discuss 
all the nineteen, of course. We are not 
likely to meet wdth more than half of them, 
and some are .so very much alike that ii 
requires q^uite a small education to enable 
one to aistinguish between them. But 
there are several which w’c may find almost 
everywhere, and which are certainly of 
sufficient interest to deserve a little si)ace 
to themselves. And the first and most 
plentiful of these is the Long-eared Bat. 


Barbastelle Bat Walking. 
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his size, and when he pricks them up, as 
lie always does when listeninj,^ to any sound, 
they give him quite an intelligent cx])res- 
sion, and re illy render him a very liaml- 
•some l>at indeed. This is a common species 
almost everywhere. One see.s him hawking 
tor prey as soon as the sun has set, from 
early spring until late autumn, and even in 
mid-winter an unusually mild day will 
temnt him forth from his retreat for a little 
wholesome exercise. And the quantity of 
food which he will devour i.s really something 
astonishing. One Long-eared Bat which I 
kept in captivity for some little time was fed 
entirely upon "the largest blue-bottles, of 
which I had daily to capture no less than fifty 
in order to satisf y his voracious a]u>etite. But 
never one would he touch until tiie sun had 
gone dow n. He lived under a large glass 
•case, and all day long the Hies might crawl 
over him, and even walk upon his nose, 
without di.sturbing him in tlie very least 
degree. But as soon as dusk began to fall he 
. awoke, and then the flies had a bad time of it. 
And tlie manner in w hich he caught them 
was very curious. He never hurried him.self, 
and would creep up to an unsuspecting fly 
so slowly that he scarcely seemed to move 
at all; and if the fly took the alarm and 
flew' away he never attempted to pursue it. 
If, how’ever, as usually happened, It per¬ 
mitted him to approach within an inch or 
. so, he w’ould suddenly spring upon it, and 
'enclose it underneath his wings as he 
'Crouched upon the ground. Then his head 
w'ould Ije l>ent down, and a loud crunching 
noise would follow'; and then he w'ould set 
off in search of another victim. 

He ahvays ate liis flies much as we eat 
•shrinqis, rejecting the wings and legs, as 
being tasteless and indigestible morsels, 
and devouring the Ijodies wdiole. And a 
very hard business it w'as catching flies for 
■iiim to eat But he was a very amusing 
rand interesting creature, and I mourned 


deejdy for him wdien one morning he was 
foumf dead in his prison. 

I At one time the Long-eared Bats—and 
perlia])s some of their kindred also—w’ere a 
: .sore trouble to me, for I was collecting 
j motlis very enthusiastically, and niglit 
I after night ii.sed to set out with sugaring- 
! tin anrl lantern for a neighbouring wooil ; 
and night alter night the attendance on the 
sugared trees fell far below' what it ought 
to have been. In vain did I ajqily the sugar 
with greater liberality ; in vain did I in- 
crca.se the allow'ance of rum. The moths 
w ould not come to be caught, and I reall}' 
began to think that they had found out 
the deceitful ness of the bait, and were 
no longer to he lured to their destruction. 
At last, however, just as I approached one 
of the preiiared trees, I saw a shadowy 
form sweej) pa.st me, hover for a moment in 
front of the jiatch of treacle, and then jiass 
noiselessly into the darkness. And so the 
mystery w'as exjdained. The hats had 
found out the secret of the sugared trees, 
and just before I made my rounds they 
made theirs, so that I had all the work, and 
they had most of the rew'ard. I could not 
drive them aw'ay, of coume, for what is one 
to do against creatures w'hich never show 
themselves for more than lialf a second at a 
time, and which apj^ear and vanish as 
silently and almo.st as mysteriously as the 
majesty of buried Denmark? So 1 had to 
put up with their thefts, and take such 
moths as they cho.se to leave me. And I 
am quite sure that 1 lost many a nice speci¬ 
men at the hands, or rather the mouths, of 
these w'inged thieves. 

Besides the Long-cared Bat we have the 
Pipistrelle, which is also a very common 
species, and the Barbastelle, which is a 
kmd of bat hermit, and is hardly ever seen 
in numbers like many of its kith and kin. 
The Noctule, or Great Bat, is a rather 
ambitious creature, and always flies at a 


much greater height than most of its rela- 
I tions ; perhaps because it is a good deal 
bigger. Larger still, how'ever, is the Great¬ 
eared Bat, which is quite a little giant, if it 
be not contradictory to .say so ; and this is 
the biggest of all the British bats. 

Most singular of all are the two Horse¬ 
shoe Bats, whose noses are adorned by a 
' curious leaf-like membrane, whicli stands 
I boldly out above and on either side of the 
I nostrils, and gives to the face a most extra- 
i ordinary and not very jirctty apjiearance. 

I The exact use of this strjinge ornament no 
one has as yet l>een able to explain, hnt it 
seems most probable that, being studded 
all over, like the w’ing membrane, writh 
exceedinglv sensitive nerves, it assists the 
bat in guiding its course and avoiding the 
various olistacles wdiich lie in its path. 

The Greater Horse-shoe Bat is also re¬ 
markable for its love of perfect darkness, 
for it is generally found in nooks and re¬ 
cesses so gloomy that no otlier bat w'iU 
enter them. 

Of the remaining British species we need 
only mention the >Vhiskerea Bat, a aueer 
little creature, scarcely two inches long, 
w’ith not only whiskers, but a fairly long 
moustache as w'ell. 

All the.se hats are very much alike in 
their habits. They all prey entirely upon 
insects, which they capture in the air; they 
all feed by night and sleep by day, and 
they all jmss the winter wrapt in that 
deep, dreamless slumber which w’e call 
Hibernation. They are all, too, most cer¬ 
tainly the friends of man. They are noc¬ 
turnal swallows, so to s|>eak, taking up 
the good w ork as those birds lay it down. 
And if we could compare the work of the 
tw’o creatures, the Ijat and the swallow, 
and ascertain the number of destructive 
insects w hich each devours, it is very doubt¬ 
ful indeed w hich we should find the more 
useful. 


GEEAT MINING DISASTERS. 


MOST disastrous colliery accident hap- 
Iiened at the Hartley Pit, on the 
'Blytli and Tyne Railway, near Newcastle, 
in the morning of Thursday, the 16th of 
.lanuary, 186*2. The pit was then a hun¬ 
dred fathoms deep, and contained three 
seams. The np]>er one, or High Main, W'as 
■ ([uite w'orked out, and w’as simply used as 
a receptacle for rubbish ; the middle one 
W'as the Yard Seam ; the low'er one was tlie 
Low Main, in whicli the men w'ere at work 
w'hen the di.saster occurred. There w as hut 
one shaft to the pit ; but from the Low 
Main the Yard Seam there ran a small 
“staple,” containing a w’ire-rope ladder; 
;and from the Yard Seam into the shaft 
there rose at an angle of alx)ut half a right 
wangle a narrow “fiimace drift,” the open¬ 
ing of wliich gave the highest access to the 
workings. The pit w’as a wet one, and so 
close to the sea tliat the w'ater that unceas¬ 
ingly poured in w as brackish, or even salt, 
and to keep this w ater under a very |)ow'er- 
ful pnmping-engine was employed. This 
]Mimp lifted one liundred and eighty tons of 
water at eac*h stroke, and was W'orked at 
from five to six strokes per minute, doing 
its “duty” in two lifts, one to the upjier 
seam, tw'o hundred and forty feet from the 
surface, the other to the bank. The pump 
was of the old Cornisli ty|)e, with a huge 
beam and long rods, the beam a solid iron 
<Mtfting weighing over forty tons. The 
xsingle shaft was twelve feet in diameter, 
sand divided into tw'o by a brattice, one half 
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serving for the dow'n-cast, the other for the I 
up-cast. In the down-cast side the cages, | 
each with two decks, w'ere w'orked ; in the 
up-cast side was the pumping apparatus. 

Thus far the scene ; now' for the men. 
The tolliery w'as w'orked in the usual eight- 
hour shifts. The first shift had gone down 
at one o’clock on Thursday moniing; the 
lads had gone dow'u at five. At nine 
o’clock the “back shift” men liegan to 
relieve the others. The cages held four 
men on the lower deck, four on the iipwr; 
and tw'o loads of the first shift had been 
safely hrougiit to the surface, and the third 
was on its w'ay up w’lien the accident oc¬ 
curred. At the time there were eight men 
in the cage, and one hundred ana ninety- 
nine men and boys below—two hundred i 
and seven in all—of whom only three 
escaped. Tw’o hundred and four victims 
doomed to a terrible, lingering death ! It 
W'as the w'orking population of three pit 
hamlets—husbands and sons. When the 
hearses w ent round for their dismal freight, 
everv cottage had its coffin—some had tw'o, 
one had five, one had seven ! Seven coffins 
in one cottage at a time ! And yet there is 
no grief in this w'orld but w'liat there has 
been a greater ! When the hand of death 
fell on the home of Joseph Bonomi, and 
took aw'ay all that was nearest and dearest 
to him, he had thirteen corpses together in 
his house ! 

The cage w’ith the eight men was close to 
the bank, when suddenly the beam of the 


pumping-en^ne broke in the^ middle, and 
the mass of twenty tons of iron dropped 
down the shaft. It crashed on to the brat¬ 
tice and snia.shed it away, it tore off the 
w'oodwork all round, dug into the sides and 
gouged them down, stripping them into 
ruins, and, w'hat was worse than all, instead 
of falling to the bottom, lodged with the 
wreckage it caused jus: at the entrance of 
the furnace-drift, thus shutting off all egress 
from the mine. The ascending cage was 
knocked into splinters and hurled on to the 
broken brattice; four of the men w'ere 
thrown off, the heavy broken beam being 
heavier than thev and falling from a greater 
height, dropped faster than they did, so that 
they fell upon it and the shattered wood¬ 
work that jilugged the shaft. Above the 
four left in the iiangiiig cage w'as a netw'ork 
of timber; helow' theiii for a few’ seconds 
was the sound of a falling w'eiglit, and theii 
all W'as dark and silent except for the drip 
of the W'ater. For a time they remained 
motionless, not daring to move ; then, when 
they found the ruins of the cage w ere firmly 
fixed, it was decided to send one of them 
dow’n to the furnace-drift so as to commu¬ 
nicate w ith those below. There was a rope 
in the cage, and down this, hand under 
hand, went the strongest of them, a hewer 
named Watson. As Watson neared the 
stoppage he heard the moans of his injury 
companions. With them he prayed till 
they died. To get below was iin|xtssible, 
and among the dead he remained w ith the 
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'>vater falling from the ruined wall. After 
a long, long wait, those aljove him heard 
the men at work overhead clearin*' a 
way do>vn. Often stones and timbers 
dropped past them and fell round him, 
but none struck him. The Hartley miners 
were known as religious men, nearly 
all were Primitive Methodists, and constant 
chapel-goers; and in that dark shaft, with 
the danger thundering on all sides, they 
found their solace in prayer. The men 
working to the rescue supposed that the 
'beam had carried the cage with it to the 
bottom of the mine, and knew nothing of 
the peril in which their efl’orts placed these 
four—tiiree in the cage, one a few fathoms 
below. An attempt was made to climb up 
by the pumps, but they were broken, and 
in the cage and on the ruins tlie four men 
had to remain. At last daylight was let 
‘down to them, and they were discovered, 
-and then came another horrible ex})erience. 
A rope was dropped to the cage, and in the 
sling one of the men placed himself. As 
he was hauled aloft he slij^ped from the 
rope, dropixjd past his companions, and fell 
•crushed to death by Watson s side. Another 
•effort was made, the two left on the cage 
were safely pulled up, and then at last 
Watson was rescued. As he went slowly 
aloft the water nearly drowned him, and 
several stones dislodged by it narrowly 
missed his head. Once he had to swing 
himself aside to avoid a fall that grazed his 
ahoulder. 

The working party then cleared the sliaft 
down to the oostruction, and found the 
•corpses of his companions, and then to their 
horror saw that bmore they could help the 
men below the wreckage round the oeam 
would have to l>e cut tlirougli. Hopefully 
they set to work, but the task was more 
•difficult than they imagined. Hour after 
hour went by, day after day went by ; the 
men clustered thick as they dared on the 
Tuin and tore it up, hut still" they could not 
get throuch to the furnace-drift. As they 
•dug and cleared they actually, as it proved, 
dia harm; for, as the men "had fallen air 
spaces were left between, and as they 
worked these from the falling rubbish got 
•choked and shut out all air from those 
below. As they worked they could hear 
their imprisoned comrades digging into the 
mass below ; and, spurred thus to their 
utmost, they worked almost furiously. But 
their labour was in vain. Day and night, 
day and night, there was no rest, but the 
sound of the “yowling” beneath grew 
fainter and fainter, and at last ceased. For 
all were dead. 

The water poured in torrents down the 
shaft at the rate of fifteen hundred gallons 
A minute, and the men knew it must long 
; since have drowned out the Low Main ; 
but tlie staple giving access to the Yard 
"Seam was known to all, and up the wire 
ladder it was expected that all had escaped. 
And .so they had—from the water. But 
the gas in the mine had to he reckoned 
with, and that was a foe even more for¬ 
midable. The working gang saw the 

sty the,” as the gas is locally called, 
rising through the wreckage tike blue 
smoke, and much did it interfere with 
them. As the rubbish was cleared, a new 
bratticing was arranged so as t(» ventilate, 
•juad this delayed the advance materially. 

It was not till the Wednesday that the 
way was ojien for volunteers to descend, 
ana then into the bad air three went do'\vn. 
They came back appalled, and almost in- 
-aensible. Then a viewer went down ; then 
.another; both were brought back insensible. 
There was not a living soul below. All 
bad died, choked by the carbonic acid gas. 

In the Yard Seam the body of a man was 
found sitting sleeping on the coal as if 
resting from his day’s work. Behind him, 
•on the gallery, were the men and boys 


seated in rows and all in the sleep of death. 
Next to the wall was a row of men ; next 
to them, resting on their knees, another 
row ; in front of them, resting against their 
knees, another row—three rows of corpses, 
all quiet and placid, waiting for the rescue 
that was to come too late. Boys sat with 
their arms on their fathers’ shoulder, 
brothers with their arms round each other. 
Beyond the 8lee{>ers was a man propping 
open a door as if he had resisted the imison 
longer than the rest. In some of the 
pockets corn was found, evidently shared 
from the bin in the stables ; at tlieir feet 
were many flasks and candle-boxes, some 
witli messages scratched on them. On one 
was “Mercy, 0 God,” on another, “My 
dear Sarah, I leave you—” pathetic all, 
but none so pathetic as that at Heaton— 
“ If Johnny is alive tell him to be a good 
hoy to his God and his mother ! ” One 
record there was of which this is a fac¬ 
simile ;— 
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Within fifty yards of the shaft nearly all 
the bodies were found ; a few were in the 
furnace-drift, and these were those of the 
leaders in the attempts to escape. “ When 
we get to them Ave shall find Amos at his 
post,” said the Avorking party. And, true 
enough, closest to the surface lay the over¬ 
man. He had died at his Avork. With 
axes and adzes he had tried to cut into the 
obstruction that choked the shaft, hut the 
beam aa^s in his Avay. Next to him lay 
Tennant, one of the deputies, who also had 
the reputation of being one of the finest 
felloAA's in the mine. 

A strange fate Avas Tennant’s. From 
youth to manhofid he had Avorked in the 

f )it, and then he had a narrow escape of liis 
ife. One day he slipped on the liank, and 
fell headlong doAvn tne shaft. Luckily, he 
fell into the deep pool of Avater at the bot¬ 
tom, and escaped unhurt. Treating this 
fall as a Avarning, he left the pit, and went 
to Australia to dig for gold. But there was 
an attractive infiiience he could not resist, 
and he left searching after nuggets to return 
and Avork for coal. To Hartley he came ; 
and there, respected and honoured by all, 
he died at his duty. Side by side lay the 
two men Avho Avere the pride of the mine, 
foremost in the Avork of self-help, slain at 
the gate of deliverance. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(TENTH SERIES.) 


VL—Literary Competition. 

I T will be seen by reference to page 42 
that we thus announced this subject:— 

“We offer Three Prizes of One Guinea each 
for the beat set of verses descriptive of or founded 
on the drawing, ‘A Night Attack,' by H. J. AValker, 
printed on page 37. The style and nietre are left 
entirely to the choice of competitors, but no contri¬ 
bution should exceed in leu^th, say, a columti of the 
B. O. P. Tills can readily be ascertained by count¬ 
ing the lines. Competitors will be divided into three 
classes, and one Prize will go to each class—Senior 
Division, all ages from 18 to 24 ; Middle Division, all 
ages from 14 to 18; Junior, all ages up to 14.'' 

After the most careful examination of the 
large number of Mss. sent in, Ave are now 
able to publish our AAvard, as follows :— 

Senior Division (ages 18 to 24). 

Prize—One Guinea. 

A. E. Bell (aged 21), 20, Dublin Street, Edinburgh. 
CERTIFICATES. 

{The names are arranged in order of merit.^ 
Robert Love, 60, Fitzroy Avenue, Belfast. 
Maximilian Zuelchaur Kuttner, 36, Downs Park 
Road, Dalston, B. 

Percy Caster, All Saints Vicarage, Rye Lane, Peck- 
ham, S.E. 

Ernest Dukofp Gordon, 19, Elgin Road, AUaha- 
batl, N.W. Provinces, ludia. 

JAMK.S Bamford, Shorelea. Oldham. 

Henrietta Georgina Dillon, Heathfleld Towers, 
Voughal, CO. Cork, Ireland. 

Owen David Thomas, Oilivem Factory, near Aber¬ 
gavenny. 

Jambs Hf.ndrick, 44, England Lane, South Hamp¬ 
stead, n.av. 

John Joseph (Julley, 7, Malvern Terrace, Park 
Lane, Tottenham, N. 

William Piaaorr, 10, Courtenay Street, St. Paul’s, 
Cheltenham. 

William Norris Midglby, Winslow, Bucks. 
William Gordon Cooper, 8, London Street, Edin.- 
burgh. 

George Thompson, 87, Eglinton Street, Monkwear- 
mouth, Sunderland. 

William Gkoroe Janes, Kingston Brewery. Land- 
port. Portsmouth. 

A. L. Fowler, 65, London Road, Brighton. 

William Shepherd, Uusthwaite, Easingwold. 


Middle Division (ages from 14 to 18). 

Prize—One Guinea. 

R. H. Walkey (aged 18X 24, Milverton Crescent, 
Leamiugton. 

CBRTIFIOATES. 

[The names appetzr in the order of merit.] 

J. Edmund Barss, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Derwent Edavaud Miall, Southview, Mowbray 
Road, Upper Norwood, s.e. 

Robert Magkay Ellis, The Elms. Chudleigh. 

J. H. Bentley, Oxford County School, Thame. 

Kate Mary Watsun, 16, Bridge Road, Hammer¬ 
smith, w. 

Francis John Lambcrn, The Fernery, 18, Forest 
Hill Road. Honor Oak, s.R. 

Guy Loader, Connaught Avenue, Loughton. Essex. 

John Hall Barron, 62, Hamilton Place, Aberdeen. 

Ethel Florence Smith, Summerville, Tlie Sands, 
Swindon. 

Francis W. Harvey, 47, University Street, Belfast, 
Ireland. 

ALBERT John Simms, Sandrock Villa, 19, Southflelds 
Road, Wandsworth, s.W. 

Walter Seavill, l. Grove Hill, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 

Gloster H. Durrant, SlingstowD, St. Vincent, 
B.W.I. 

Baldavin Sidney Harvey, Hurstboonie, Highgate, 
London, H. 

Edward aiIdborodoh Tandy, Beech Lawn, Ton- 
bridge, Kent. 


Junior Division (alt ages up to 14X 
Prize—One Guinea. 

Arthur Montague lyURBAN Hughes (aged 14X 
Clergy Orphan duliool, Canterbury, Kent. 
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CERTIFICATES. 

[The namee appear in the order of merit.] 

John Leader, Barrack Cross House, co. Tipperary, 
IrelaiuL 

SIDNEY CASTER, The Vicarage, Rye Lane, Peckham, 
S.E. 

Francis Lee, 92, Blackfriars Road, London, s.e. 


¥lie Soy’^ Owi\ f^apef. 


Charles Davidson Don, care of Rev. A. Watt, m. a., 
7, Melgund Terrace, East Claremont Street, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

F. Leslie Wood, Carrington Lodge, Richmond, 
Surrey. 

F. D. Atkinson, Loudoun, Cheltenham. 

Thomas Dyke Nunn, 7, Lower Harden Street, 
Woolwich, Kent. 


.Sydney James Harris, 2, Alfred Street, Blaudford, 
Dorset. 

Harry Sibbald, Elmbank, Bishop Auckland, 
Durham. 

Alexander N. McLeod, 6, Sylvan Place, Orange, 
Edinburgh. 

John Fairbank Stephens, 19, Adamson Road, 
Belsize Park, N.w. 



FRANCIS B.—Cot an “ Art Directory” from the book¬ 
stall at South Kensington Museum. It costs six¬ 
pence, and will tell you all your “ privilegos.’* 

Scribbler.— Get a copy of the “Journal de la Jeu- 
nesse” from Messrs. Hachette and Co., King 
William Street, Strand, w.o. Any French news¬ 
paper or periodical can be obtained from them, 
^ud them a shilling's worth of stamps, and get 
them to forward as many as they can for the 
money. 

H. M. P.—Refer to our articles on balloons in the 
November part for 1880. 

E. Crawshaw.—T he “Red Man's Revenge” was in 
the second volume. 

A. S.—Tattoo is said to be derived from the French 
tapotez fou« = tap all—that is, all the drums. In 
our service it used to 1>€ spelt tap-too. 

F. J. R(>berts (Vaamba), — 1. We are pleased to 
hear our sail-plan in No. 285 works as well in 
Queensland as it does in the old country. We 
may as well quote: “ I have tried your sail-plan 
for a schooner 2ft. Pin. long, Gin. broad, and Pin. 
deep. .She sails very fast, and works to windward 
beautifully, and has in three races beaten a cutter 
of the same proportions. Altogether I find it very 
satisfactory. At first sight the foresail appears 
out of proi^rtion to the mainsail, but a trial of the 
boat dispels that idea.” 2. For a boat 3ft. long, Pin. 
broad, and Pin. deep, you would require a longlsh 
bowsprit. The proportions ai*e all right, and the 
boat, if well designed, would be powerful and 
handy. 3. The worst of letting a lead keel into a 
wooden keel is that the lower slip of wood always 
breaks off. It can be done, of course; but the 
greatest weight should be at the lowest point, and 
this you do not get if you have much wood below 
your leaden keel. The easiest way is to make 
your keel all of woo<1, and cut out of it as much as 
ought to l)e lead. The piece you cut out does for 
the model of your casting. V^en you make your 
casting do not forget the matches for the screw- 
holes. 

4. H. R.—1. The “Austria” or the “Barney and 
Berry” are most in vogue. 2. We do not think a 
French code of football rules exists. Your best 
plan would be to translate the rules, and leave the 
technical terms, as they are giving explanations of 
them in the notes. 

E. R.—1. Get “Life in the Ranks of the British 
Army,” published by Messrs. Clowes and .Sons, 
Charing Cross, price one penny ; and “Advantages 
of the Army,” free, from the nearest post offlee. 


T L. A sailing vessel seldom has more than 

tw'o bulkheads. The Lady Jocelyn has six bulk¬ 
heads, but then she used to I)e a steamer. There 
are several converted steamers doing duty as 
passenger clippers. 2. The office of the .Surveyor 
of Shipping at Liverpool is in Custom House 
Arcade. 

Pajdest.— A “Day by the Lea,” with the legend of 
Waltham Abbey, was in No. 443. 

J. E. J.—Tire easiest brass to melt is that made of 
tin and copper. Fiist melt the copper in a cru¬ 
cible, and when it is just hot enough to continue 
fluid add the tin. which should be ouite dry at the 
time. Drop a piece of lM)rax the size of a walnut 
into the pot. To keep the metals from separating 
as they cool, turn the mould, and keep it in motion 
till the alloy is chilled. 

J. Hathway.— 1 . The figures on glass that appear 
only when you breathe upon them are drawn in 
some greasy substance, such ns soap or printer's 
ink. 2. Such holes are punched, the die fitting 
into a socket so as to leave no margin for bending 
in. You might cut it out on a flat-iron with a 
sharp chisel. 

F. E. PAS.SMORE.— 1. There is no examination for you 
to pass to become a volunteer, but a certain num- 
l»er uf drills is compulsory, i We never heard of 
Charles .Stephenson. Do you mean George ? 

PLY.MOTHIAN — We do not know, but w’e believe that 
that that that that sentence contained was the last 
with which sense could be made. 

A. D.—You do not get light dumb-bells from iron¬ 
mongers or cutlers, but from athletic outflttcrs 
and school furnishers. Try W. O. Bell. 20, Argyle 
Street, Glasgow; McNeill, PI, Union .Street, Glas¬ 
gow ; Paisley, 96. Jamaica .Street, Glasgow; or 
Percival King, of 54, Lothian Street, Edinburgh. 

H. BINKS.-Tlie close time for freshwater fish ex¬ 
tends from March 15th to June 15th, both days in¬ 
clusive. 

Enquirer.— To become a professional accountant 
you have to pass three examinations—preliminary, 
intermediate, and final—and to be articled to a 
member of the Institute. For particulars apply to 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants, Copthall 
Buildings, Throgmorton Street, E.c. 

A. Tadloo.— The Chartist riots broke out in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country between 18,38 and 1848. 
The riots at Birmingham and Newport were in 
1839. Tlie meeting on Eennington Common was in 
1848. 


A. R. C. D. and EroAR.—1. The Umbria and Etruria 
are 7.718 tons gross, 8,267 register. The Aurania 
is 7.2G9 gross, 4.02P register. The Germanic is 
5,008 gross, 3,149 register; the Adriatic is 3,888 
gross, 2,451 register. The Parisian is 5,359 groea. 
3,445 register ; the Polynesian is 3.983 gross, 2.023 
register. The Vancouver is 5,217 gross, 3.383 
register; the .Alaska is of 6,932 gross, and S,!ii>.3 
register. 2. The Umbris, Etruria, and Aurania 
carry each seven officers, six petty officers, ami 
forty A.B.’s. The Germanic and Adriatic carry 
five officers, four petty officers, nnd twenty-eight 
A.B.’s. The I’arisian has five officers, three pHty 
officers, twenty-eight A.B.’s, and one o.s. The 
Polynesian has five officers, three petty officers, 
twenty-one A.B.’s, and one o.s. The Vancouver 
has five officers, three petty officers, and twenty- 
two A.B ’8. The Alaska has fire officers, tiirw 
petty officers, thirty-seven A.B.’s, and two o.s. 
3. Yes. The City of Rome has seven officers, thir¬ 
teen petty officers, and thirty-oae A.B.’s. 

Jackanapes (Ontario).—l. An Austrian thaler is 
worth 28. lid. ; a Bremen thaler is worth Ss. 3d. 
A krenzer is the hundredth of a florin. Cente- 
simi is the Italian for centimes, and a centime is 
the hundredth part of a franc. 2. The coins are 
nickel, not silver. 

R. W. B.—1. From PlynKuitb to the Cape of Good 
Hope by steam route is 5,890 miles. The first ■claw- 
fare is from thirty to thirty-five guineas. 2. “ H.arold 
the Boy Earl” was in the sixth volume. .3 It is 
not possible to give the complete staff of a man-of- 
war in these columns. What .ship are you think¬ 
ing of? Some ships, like the Northumberland, 
have over 700 men ; others may have less than 100. 
We recently gave the list of officers on the Nelson, 
the flagship of the Australian station, w^hlch now 
has a crew of 556. The numl>er of “officers” on 
board a ship—petty, warrant, and commissioned— 
is quite bewildering to a landsman. Buy a quar¬ 
terly Navy List, price three shillings, and see for 
yourself. 

B. D. Bexpikld. — We had an article on secret 
writing in our last volume, if that is what yon 
mean. The storj’ of the “ Cryptogram” was in the 
fourth volume. 

A. A. Chucraft.— The colour of the steel depends 
upon its tempering, and the temper may be suit¬ 
able for a different purpose to that you are think¬ 
ing of. It is not a question of quality. There ir 
no hard-and-fast line betw'een iron and steel. 

A Rradku from the Fifth Volume.- 1. The first, 
second, third, nnd fourth volumes are out of print, 
and no good would be done by giving their con¬ 
tents. 2. No one has ever seen the fler> state In 
the centre of the earth. There is little reason for 
supposing it exists, and there are many reasons 
why it should not exist—in fact, the theory is l>eing 
slowly given up. 3. We do not know what will be 
the doom of tne earth, nor do we know how long 
the sun will last. 4. You would be far better em¬ 
ployed in preparing for your own death than in 
making arraDgements for the collapse of the uni¬ 
verse. 
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CIIAPTKR XXIV. 

T he men were liaving dinner one 
day, and, a.s usual, there was 
plenty of talking, banter, and 
chart' going on, but not 


Next moment he stood in the presence of the siren.' 























much that was serious, exceot when 
now and then some son of Neptune 
anathematised the beef contractor in 
language vigorous enough but far from 
complimentary. 

For, although this was a “ plum-duff” 
day, the men stuck to their rights—the 
right to growl. 

“I say,” said one, “I’d like to have 
the lubber here that supplied this beef 
to the service.” 

“ Aisjr wid ye,” replied Paddy Lowrie. 
“ Sure it isn’t out av his grave you’d l^e 
after calling the gintlemin, like Samuel 
av ould.” 

“ Out of his grave, Paddy ? ” 

“ Yes, for sure. And I say, man, 
don’t look at me like that. I tell you 
it’s dead he’s been these forty years. 
The bit av mate in your mouth, sorr, is 
as ould as the century. It was all 
through the seven years’ war.” 

“ Good for you, Paddy,” said Jack 
Norris, “ and maybe a year or two in 
the merchant service besides, and a 
voyage round the Horn before that.” 

“ When I was in the old Malaga,” said 
the carpenter’s mate, “ and it’s the 
truth I’m going to tell you—’ 

“ Think av that,” interrupted Paddy, 
“ the blissed truth, mates ! ’’ 

“ Our bo’s’n, old Bill Haggerty, had a 
natty little snuff-box, ana a pistol- 
handle, and a brooch he was gpin’ for to 
give his Sally when he got to Plymouth, 
and all made with his own hands, ana 
as beautifully polished as the binnacle 
or the captain’s chest of drawers ; and 
what wood d’ye think, mates, they were 
made out on ? ” 

“Oak.” 

“ Teak.” 

“ Ebony.” 

“ Mahogany.” 

“None o’ ye is right. They were 
made out of salt junk. Salt cow. True 
as I’m sitting here.” 

“True as he’s sitting there,” said 
Paddy. “And troth it^ meself that 
belaves him, too. There’s sorra a thing 
but truth in his face. Look at him, 
boys.” 

“ There’s only one thing that Chips 
makes a mistake in,” said Norris. “It 
wasn’t cow. Chips. No, no ; cow don’t 
often find it’s way to a navy ship. Say 
horse, and we’ll let you off.” 

“ That’s so,” continued Jack: “and I 
know a man at this moment that lives 
in a house fit for a lord, and they do 
say he made his money in the wars by 
salting dead horses and selling them 
for beef.” 

“Pass the glass. Jack, after that. 
The King, God bless him ! ” 

“ And death to cow contractors ! ” 
“Allan Gray, ijoxCre lookin’ very 
solemn. What be the matter, old 
chummie 1” 

“ Thinking,” said Allan, “ thinking.” 

“ Ye don't often do that ’ere.” 

“No; but tell me, Paddy, for they do 
say you’re book-read.” 

“ Troth, and so they may. It was a 
intlemin me father was entoirely ; but 
would run away to say, and break me 
poor mother’s heart. And me father 
Kept me at school till I bate the 
taicher ” 

“ With a shillaly, Paddy ? ” 

“ ’Deed no, it is at laming I mane.” 

“ Well, Paddy, what’s a siren ? ” 
cause I think I’ve seen one.” 
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“ A siren ? ” replied Paddy, thought¬ 
fully feeling his chin. “Let me see 
now. A siren you said ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s she. A siren.” 

“ So it is,” cried the Irishman. “ Sure 
nothing could be aisier than that. 
Noodle I was to foi^et it.” 

“ Well, but what is the precious 
thing ? ” 

“ Och, didn’t I tell you thin ? It’s on 
a stone she sits on a bit av rock close 
by the shore. Maybe when the sun’s 
going to his hammock, or when the 
moon has rison. And oh ! sure it is 
sweetly she sings, till the big tares come 
rowling down the cheeks av the sailor 
who hears her. But you mustn’t go 
near her. Oh, faith and ’deed, you 
mustn’t go near her.” 

“ Why, Paddy, why ? ” 

“ Cause, fegs ! if you do, it is limb 
from limb shall tear ye, and she won’t 
lave enough mate on your bones to feed 
an emmet! ” 

“Well, I saw the siren, too,” said 
another. 

“ So did I.” 

“ And I heaiid her.” 

“Precious glad none o’ us landed, 
though,” quotn Jack Norris, “ if what 
Paddy tells us be true.” 

“ Well,” said Allan Gray, “it is just a 
little adventure like this I’d like to fol¬ 
low to the end. If I see or hear this 
siren, bother my wig if I doiPt lana 
and shake her bj^ the fist 1 ” 

The above conversation was taking 
place on board the old Blazer, in the 
early part ^of the memorable year of 
1805, the ship being then stationed for 
a time in the West Indies. 

Histopr repeats itself. 

It hath to some extent at all events, 
repeated itself so far as the officers of 
the Blazer were concerned, for we find 
on board of her, in this new commis¬ 
sion, many of our old friends. Finstand 
foremost, Peniston Fairfax had the 
proud honour of being appointed her 
captain, with no one abov<‘ him. As a 
matter of course, he applied to have 
Dick as his first lieutena it, McNab as 
his chief surgeon, and honest Barry 
Hewitt—who had been promoted at 
la.st—as his second luff. 

The gun-room was as merry a mess as 
ever, filled with young bloods of the 
time, culled from the best families in 
merrie England ; all plucky and daring, 
and just as fond of a bit of honest fun 
or pi-actical joking as they were of a 
brush with the French. 

During the time (about two years) 
the Blazer had been on the station she 
had hsul several hand-to-hand, or yard- 
to-yard, encounters with the French, 
and on each occasion had come off vic¬ 
torious, though seldom without several 
of the crew being committed to the 
deep ; and always after a fight McNab 
was busy “ to the ring o’ the bonnet,” as 
he phrased it. , 

Among the men forward, as the above 
conversation indicates, we also find old 
favourites, notably Allan Gray, Dean, 
and the immortal Paddy Lowri(\ These 
were on board also by special invitation, 
so we see that although in this ca.se 
history repeiited itself, Peniston Fairfax 
had a good deal to do with the making 
of that history. 

About a year and a half after the 
Blazer had come out to this station she 


happened to be in the neighbourhood of 
one of the beautiful and scattered group 
of the Bahamas, the island of Iguana* 
to name. 

It was a lovely day, with the wind— 
about a seven-knot breeze—blowing off 
the land, bringing wdth it the delicious 
odour of fruit and flowers. 

Presently the ship rounded a head¬ 
land, and came to anchor in a clear and 
silvery bay. The sand on the beach, on 
which the snow-white breakers were 
booming in solemn cadence, was like 
frosted silver, and even the clifl's around 
were in many places patched with tlie 
same hue. 

Presently lx)ats left the vessel to seek 
for fresh water and w^ood. 

“ By-the-bye,” said Dick to McNal), 
“this is the very island where the ricii 
but eccentric old uncle of Miss Craibe 
lives, and wdiere doubtless poor Miss 
Craibe is at this moment herself.” 

“In that case,” replied McNab, “we 
must visit the old man; we shall doubt¬ 
less have a day’s goo<l shooting. What 
say you ? ” 

“ By all means,” said Dick. 

And half an hour after that they had 
bounded over the breakers, and l>eeu 
dragged by a party of Cuban slaves 
high and dry up on the beach. 

“Yes sure, massa, he lib up high 
among de trees yonder.” 

Would they kindly consent to guide 
them thither \ asked Dick. 

“ Yes, plenty quick ! ” and away 
rushed the tallest of the niggers, 
bounding along, by the aid of a bam¬ 
boo pole, at a rate of speed that sevei-ely 
tried Dick’s lower extremities, and even 
the Highland limbs of McNab liimself. 

There was little time to admire the 
beauties of nature displayed every¬ 
where around them on this lovely 
island—the .splendid trees, all a-tangle 
with climbing, trailing, creeping, hang¬ 
ing plants, bedecked with flowers of 
every shape and hue: the strange, 
bright birds that flitted and flashed 
like gems among the foli^e, or soared 
far overhead, gorgeous in pinions of 
crimson and white. 

They passed through glens or dells, 
at the bottom of which rolled sti’eams 
of tvater pure as crystal, sometimes 
lazing along in the sunlight, anon 
foaming in cataracts over the rocks, 
then disappearing from view beneath 
the greenery of the woodlands. 

They rose liigh up over braelands and 
traversed long stretches of bare flat 
prairie land, then they rose higher still, 
and still that nigger went limping and 
hopping along on his pole. 

All at once he stopped on the very 
edge of a cliff, and far down beneath 
them was spread out a glen of enchant¬ 
ing beauty. It was bounded on two 
sides by cliffs, at the top by a gigantic 
cone-shaped hill, and at the mouth by 
a bay or inlet of the sea. 

The glen, taken as a whole, looked 
like one immense garden run wild, a 
kind of earthly paradise, planned by 
some wealthy millionaire, who had 
spent his fortune over it. But nature 
was the millionaire, if aiw one was. 
Nevertheless, at the head of this glen a 


* So it is called in the old log of the Blazer that 
now lies before me, but I think it may be a clerical 
error, and that the Isle of Inagua muit be referred 
to. 
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beautiful castellated house, surrounded 
by verandalis, terraces, and lawns, 
where many fountains played, was to 
be seen. 

The nigger simply pointed to the 
house, aiKi disappeared in the direction 
in which he luul come. He waited for 
neither thanks nor reward, Vjut simply 
lied. 

But both McNab and Dick had seen 
so many things, and had met with so 
many queer julventures since coming to 
the Indies, that they had long since 
ceased to wonder at anything. 

Tliey found a path that led to the 
bottom of this fairy valley, and quickly 
descended and found themselves on the 
main road from the beach to the man¬ 
sion house. This road was delightful 
in its devious windings, running 
through woods, meandering over green 
flower-strewed meadows, or crossing 
crystal brooks by rustic bridges ; then, 
all of a sudden, landing them on an 
immense lawn with paths of coral sand. 

A tall old gentleman sat on a rustic 
bencli reading a book, and as the officers 
approached two immense bloodliounds 
ot the savage old Cuban breed bounded 
up and stood on guard with flaming 
eyes and liasliing teeth. 

A very pleasant gentleman indeed ; 
his rosy old face beamed with plea¬ 
sure as lie bade them welcoiue to his 
Castle of Indolence, as he called it. 

“Down,dogs,down!” he cried. “Like 
myself,” he added, “they see strangers 
but seldom, and are naturally suspicious. 
Sirs I but I do like to see the British 
uniform. Come in; come out of the sun. 

“ You’re like myself,” he said to 
McNab, “a Scot, I ken by your looks 
and your tongue.” 

“Well,” said McNab, “though I’ve 
often heard of you from Dick’s father, 
and from poor Miss Craibe, I never 
knew you were Scotch ; though, indeed, 
I’m never surprised to meet a Scotch¬ 
man anywhere.” 

“ They’re like bad shillings, sir; 
spread about all over the wond. 

“But poor Miss Craibe, you said. 
My niece. Heigho! You may well 
say ‘ poor Miss Craibe.’” 

“ Is she—is she worse then ? ” 

The old man shook his head. 

“ She has gone,” he said; “gone from 
here. Went away in her own little 
yacht; but where—if alive, which I 
doubt — she may be. Heaven alone 
knows.” 

“ She took some one with her 'i ” 

“ A retinue. As mad as herself they 
seemed to be, though, heigho! poor 
Janet was very quiet with a’ her mad¬ 
ness.” 

This was indeed news for Dick and 
McNab ; but stranger news was soon 
to follow, for, while smoking their 
cigars out in the cool verandah in the 
starlight, and talking of auld Scotland, 
to his astonishment McNab discoverea 
in this eccentric old gentleman a long- 
lost relative, who had left the shores of 
Banfl' in a fishing-boat, without a bon¬ 
net on his head or shoes on his feet, and 
not even the lucky and traditional 
half-crown in his pocket. 

Seated in rocking-chairs, the three 
talked till past midnight, sipping 
claret the while, for Craibe hact sur¬ 
rounded himself with every luxury, 
while overhead the stars shone very 
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brightly, and among the shrubs the 
fire-flies danced. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” said Craibe, finish¬ 
ing a long narrative of his adventures 
in Cuba and elsewhere. “ Yes, here I 
live, myself and my old Scotch gar¬ 
dener, in the lap of luxury, in an earthly 
paradise, surrounded by faithful ser¬ 
vants that once were slaves. I own 
estates in Cuba and San Domingo, and 
I have ships at sea. Yet I left the 
Hielan hills with nothing in my pockets 
except a bawbee and a button and a I 
wee bit o’ string. I’m alone, though. 
Ay I Heigho ! I’m alone, even my 
niece has gone and left me, and my 
head must soon be beneath the sod. 
Auld Macalister, my gardener, will 
close my eyes ; but wha in a’ the earth 
will close Jock Macalister’s ?” 

Now this visit to Craibe’s Glen hap¬ 
pened just six months before the con¬ 
versation took place with which this 
chapter opens. I 

The ship was once more among the 
Bahamas and lying concealed in a rock- 
'^irt bight of the sea that doubled in¬ 
wards half through a well-wooded 
island. 

This bay or bight was about three i 
miles long by two broad, and had a 
lovely, fairy-like island in the centre. 
There were many caves in tliis rock- 
girt spot, and it was at the mouth of 
one of these that Allan Gray had seen 
the alarming vision of the siren, and 
heard her voice, not only he himself, 
but every one in his boat, so that it was 
no dream. 

Allan was smoking forward that 
evening, as McNab came up out of the 
sick-bay. He stopped to speak to Gray, 
who wiis a favourite aft as well as for¬ 
ward, and so heard the story of the 
siren, which had made so deep an im¬ 
pression on his mind. 

“Allan,” said McNab, “I’ll get the 
dinghey, if you’ll row me to that island, 
now.” 

“ Well, sir, I will,” replied Allan Gray, 
fearfully. 

So, in ten minutes after, their little ! 
boat was bounding along over the 
water, that shimmered and sparkled in 
the glorious light of a summer’s moon. 

“ We’re not far from the place now,” 
said Allan at last, as he rested on his 
oars. “ Hush ! do you hear that, sir 1 ” 

It was the voice of a female songster 
sure enough, and it appeared to come 
from under the trees close in shore, 
and so mournful or weird a ditty 
McNab had never heard before. High¬ 
lander, as he was, it made his flesh 
creep with superstitious dread. 

Again and again the song rose trem¬ 
bling on the night air, then all was 
hushed and still. 

“ Land me,” said McNab. 

“ Oh ! sir, is it safe i ” whispered 
Allan. 

“ Do as you’re told, quick.” 

No sooner had the boat rasped upon 
the white sand than McNab sprang on 
shore, and made straight for a grove of 
trees, through the boughs of which he 
saw a faint light glimmering. 

He pushed aside the boughs and next 
moment stood in the presence of the 
siren. 

As he ha<l surmised, it \vas none 
other save the poor, lost Miss Janet 
Craibe. 
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She sat on a raised, throne-like dais 
at the end of a kind of cave curiously 
liung with grass-worked mats. About 
twenty figures sat or crouched around 
on the floor, some of whom sprang up 
as if to defend their mistress. 

He advanced slowly. She evinced 
no surprise, and his heart melted in 
pity for her. She was arrayed in 
some green drapery, her arms and 
shoulders bare, her long hair was tricked 
out with seaweed, and around her neck 
was a garland of the love-vine. But 
in her eyes was the look that this sur¬ 
geon had seen in tlie eyes of so many ; 
a look that told him plainly he was too 
late to do any good. He sat down by 
her side, the tears in his honest e 3 'es, 
and took her hand. 

“ I know you,” she said, after a pause. 
“I know 3 ’ou, doctor. I—know— 3 "ou—, 
covsin” 

McNab started. Who could have 
told her the blood relationship that 
bound them. 

“ Yes,” she added, “you came to take 
me awaA\ But a Greater than you is 
here. I am going Home with Him.” 

For quite a long time she lay still, 
only emitting now and tlien a kind of- 
sob. 

What need for him to speak ? Had 
he tried it, his feelings would have 
choked his utterance. 

Presentlj^ she opened her e\^es. 

“ It is colder and darker,” she sighed. 

The startled slaves gathered nearer, 
some holding torches in their hands, 
the light 01 which fell on the thin, 
worn face, with a strange unearthly 
glare. 

The surgeon waved them back with 
his disengaged hand. 

“Good-bye,” in a barely audible 
whisper. Then there was a quivering 
movement of the lips and all w’as still- 

Poor Miss Craibe was dead. 

(To be continued.) 


C HESS . 

(Continued from page 783.) 

Problem No. 216. 

By G. M. Hare. 


: ULACK. : 



Wliite to play, and mate in four (4) moves. 


CE.SKE UlOHY SaCHOVE. 

(Continued from our last Cliess Column.) 

No. 263, by K. Kondelik, shows how the 
Q may be offered to four pieces, thus pro- 
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ducing four variations with the white Kts, 
namely: 

Problem No. 217. 

White, K—K K 2; Q—K B 8 ; B—K 5 ; 
Kts—Q B 2 and K B 4 ; Ps—Q Kt 2, Q Kt 
5, Q 4, Q 7, K 2, K B 2, K B 7 and K Kt 6. 
Black, K—K 5; Its—Q K sq. and K K sq. ; 
B—K K 8 ; Kts—Q Kt .3 and Q B 2 ; Ps— 
Q Kt 6, Q B 5, K B 4, K R 4 and K R G. 
White mates in four (4) moves. 

Here the composer makes a tliird white 
Kt in one variation, which is unnecessary ;it 
is better to turn the P into a B or a R. 
Indeed, the forces on the board are sutiicient 
for the 64 squares, there is no reason to 
employ pieces w'hich do not exKt in the se 


I of chessmen. The square of nine squares, 
called the K’s domain, is much more nicely 
I assailed by the eight officers and some 
IMiwns, than by an overwhelming force of 
nine or ten officers. 

One of the best problems ever placed on 
1 the hoard is wanting in the collection, 
j namely:— 

j Problem No. 218. 

Bv AXTOXIN KiiNIG. 

White, K—K 8'; Q—Q Kt 2 ; Kt—K 6 ; 

I P—K 2. Black, K—Q B 5; Ps—Q B 3 and 
I Q 1> 4. White mates in three moves. 

' No. 266 is incorrect, as the second move 
I may Ije Q—B 7. 

{ {To be continued.) 


Solutions. 

Problem No. 203.—1, Kt—K 3, Kt—K 
3 (or rt, 6, c, dy Cyf). 2, Q—Q 6 (ch.), K x 
Q. 3, Kt—B 7 mate.—(a) Kt—B 4. 2, Q 
—B 6 (ch.), K X Q. 3, Kt—Kt 4 mate.—(6) 
Kt—K 5. 2, Q-Q 4 (ch.), K x Q. 3, Kt— 
B 3 mate.—(c) Kt—Q 4. 2, Q—Q 6 (ch.), 
K X Q or to Q 6. 3, Kt—B 4 or P—B 3 
mate.— {d) Kt—Kt4. 2, R—K B 7, BxP. 
3, Q—B 6 mate, —(c) Kt—K sq. 2, Q x Kt 
(ch.), K moves. 3, Q mates.—(/) BxP. 
2, Q—B 7 (ch.), K moves 3, Q x Kt mate. 

Problem No. 204.-1. B—K 2, any 
move. 2, Kt or Q mates accordingly. 

Problem No. 205.-1, KtxB P, anv 
move. 2, Q or Kt mates accordingly. 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 


OR, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THF GREAT. 


Bv CiiARLi::; Deslys. 


’art III. 



Didier. “ Try it and give me a chance 
of conquering a King.’ 

And in spite of all he could say,. 
Didier put it on his brother’s head, and 
the sword play began jigain, and lasted 
for nearly another hour. 

Suddenly Bertrade appeared. She 
saw at once tlie paleness and excitement 
of her two sons, and recognised on the 
youngest the poisoned crown. 

To describe her terror, and the des¬ 
pair with which she rushed at Albin and 
snatched off the crown, would be im¬ 
possible. 

“Do not be excited, mother,” said 
Didier. “It was iny fault, and I set 
him the example by w'earing the crown 
hrst.” 

Bertrade stepped back to the drapery 
and stood there terror-stricken, groan¬ 
ing from the depths of her soul. 

‘‘ I have indeed been punished.” 

* * ★ # 

The same day, more than sixty miles, 
away, another criminal was suffering 
for his evil deeds. 

R'cignar, with his hands tied behind 
him, was standing before Nomenoe. 

“It is time to settle our accounts,” 
said the king. 

“I ask nothing you,” said Ragnar. 

“ Yes,” responded Nomenoe. “ You ask 
nothing because Clothilda is dead, and 
what you desired so ardently was to be 
her husband. Do not try to lie, for I 
guessed your meaning. Your jealous 
hatred disarmed Count Efflam when he 
asked your help, when your duty was 
to save him. I saw it all, and I know 
you. The real author of his death, the 
man w’ho killed both him and her, stands 
before me.” 

“ But you guaranteed me my life,” 
said the villain, white with fear. 

“ If you did not commit any fresh act 
of infamy,” replied Nomenoe. “ Besides,, 
do you not remember that I promised 
you something 1 ” 

And as Ragnar remained silent, he 
continued : 

“ Wiat Morgana promised—w^hat you 
have not completely received from her 
—what you so well deserve—imliecile !. 


R IT E L 
as she | 

was, Bertrade had waited a long time j 
before she accepted Morgana’s invita¬ 
tion. 

She had called to her help her two 
sons, Albin and Didier, who had suli¬ 
mit ted to Lodwdg, and by him lieen 
appointed to attend on Karl. And tliese 
sons, educated in hatred of the old king 
and all he loved, endeavoured to get 
Karl into their jiower, and one d iy be¬ 
trayed him into an ambush tliey had 
devised for him. But .Judith’s son w'as so 
good and generous that he had gradually 
won the affection of the two young 
men, w ho declared to their mother that 
they would always fight for him and 
never against him. And then it was 
that Bertrade had gone to Brittany in 
search of her old ally. 

In the morning after the scene we 
have ren ted, Karl, after a night of 
delirium, fell asleep under the tearful 
eyes of his mother. 

In his ow’n tent the two sons of 
Bertmdo were watching for him to | 
awake- 1 


Part III. 

CHAPTER xm. 

Both were in low spirits, and to 
amuse themselves thought of a little 
practice at arms. Near the panoply 
w^as the crown offered by Lothar to 
Karl. No one suspected that the evil 
had come from that. 

“ Poor Karl ! ” said Albin. “ He w'ore 
it so proudly yesterday.” 

“ Do you not think, then, it would sit 
as well on us, who are king’s sons?” 
said Didier, putting the crown on his 
head. 

“ Do you think it does? ” asked Albin. 
“ Suppose some one w^as to come in 
now I ’ 

“Let them come if they like,” said 
Didier. “ Let us have a Royal Assault 
this morning. Guard ! ” 

And for an hour they kept up their 
sword play. 

Didier took off' the crown, and wiped 
the sweat from his forehead. 

“ It is strange,” said he, “ I never felt 
so tired before.” 

“ It is the weight of the crow'n,” said 
Albin, w ith a smile, “ but it is a pity, for 
you looked very well in it.” 

“ Will it suit you as well ? ” asked 
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When I promised that, I intended to 
keep my promise, and my hand grasped 
the leather strap with which Morgana 
had hanged you and which is here ! Let 
justice be done ! ” 


We left the blind man in ambush in 
the tumulus of Plouharnel. 

He had reckoned that Morgana would 
not delay in returning to her prisoners, 
whose place he had taken. 


And Romarik, seizing him by the leg, 
dashed him against the stone at the 
doorway. 

Then the blind man stood back be¬ 
hind the door and waited. 



“ And the stones moved further apart.” 


And throwing the strap to the execu¬ 
tioner, whom he called, he left Eagnar 

to his fate. 

* # * # 

There remains but Morgana. 

But, no. She had already received 
her punishment, and at the hands of 
Romarik. 


Nevertheless, it was the discordant 
cry of the dwarf that he first heard. 

No sooner had Cormoran seen that 
the door of the cell was half open and 
made a step towards it, than a hand | 
seized him rrom the shadow, and a voice 
said to him, 

“Diefirst. It was you who killed Bugh.” 


The door soon opened. 

Morgana at last. 

Romarik’s right hand fell on her 
shoulder and forced her to her knees, 
while the other sought her throat and 
made her for a moment lose conscious- 
! ness, but more from fright than pain. 

Then, lifting her as if she were life- 
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less, he carried lier into the narrow pas- i 
sage wliich she had come, threw her j 
on the ground, and placed liis foot on 
her breast. I 

He was in a sort of recess formed by ' 
two side stones and one above. It was 
the chief dolmen which held up the 
mound. 

The giant opened his powerful arms, 
and, by a herculean effort, thrust apart 
the vertical stones so that the mass 
began to fall in. 

Morgana returned to consciousness, 
and, by the light of a fallen torch, she 
recognised Romarik. 

She saw that she was lost. 

“ Mercy ! ” she cried, “ mercy ! and I 
will give you all the treasures that are 
here. I will give up all you want of 
me ! 1 ^ ill be your slave! Mercy, 
Romarik ! Oh, forgive me! forgive 
me ! ” 

The giant contented himself with 
smiling as he pressed the stones further 
and further asunder. 

Morgana would have fought and ffed, 
but she was nailed to the ground by the 
foot that crushed her. 

Again she tried what her prayers and ' 
tears could do. 


And then the blindman spoke. 

“ Silence, woman ! Let me pray to 
God that He will pardon my being the 
instrument of His vengeance, that He 
will not punish me for seeking in your 
tomb a refuge against my terrible in¬ 
firmity. You dare ask my mercj^! you, 

I the Mega?ra that tore out my eyes ! you 
I hope that I will not crush you, the vij)er 
that has brought desolation and death 
on all I love. No ! no ! Heaven alone 
may pardon you.” 

And the stones moved further apart. 

Then Morgana ceased to speak. 

The last words of Romarik had re¬ 
minded her of the flask she carried, and 
in seeking for it she found her sickle of 
gold. 

With this sickle she began to hack at ^ 
the leg which held her captive, while 
with the other hand she strove to pour 
out drop by drop the terrible poison. 

But Romarik seemed not even to no¬ 
tice her. 

Suddenly there was a deafening crash, 
and the tumulus fell in uix>nthem both. 

* * * * 

Morgana was never seen again, and 
when a few days afterwards some of 
her most fanatical partisans saw how 


I the sacred mound of Plouharnel had 
been destroyed, they said, 

“ Our gods will liave it so. Tlie old 
religion is at an end. It is time for us 
to become Christians ! ” 

{To be cov.cluied.) 



A FEW days after the inspector’s visit 
a body of coastguard were lurking 
within the gloom of the haunted tower, 
getting wet through and chilled to the 
bone; yet as the hours passed by 
nothing occurred to give them reason 
to suppose that anything out of the 
ordinary run was going to happen. 

Darkness had settled early and sud¬ 
denly, like the de.scent of a curtain of 
blackness, and the breeze, which all day 
long had blown in ever-freshening gusts, 
now began to develop into a gale which 
promised to become furiou.s. 

“This will be just the night for old 
Joe, I can see,” said Jack Marling. “ If 
there’s a bad sea, be sure Joe will be in 
it; and if there’s a risky job to be done, 
Joe’s the man to do it.” 

The sea was rushing in wildly over 
tlie dark mud-flats, and thundering 
again.st the rugged cliffs of St. Thomas^ 
Head, and the damp salt air surged 
eddying past the crumbling buttresses 
and walls, and swayed the heavy ivy 
which clung desperately to the moul¬ 
dering pile. In the darkness the melan¬ 
choly cry of the seabird sounded like 
the wail of a lost soul, as the rising 
blast hurried it away inland. 

“ They’ll never be able to land a cargo 
a night" like this,” suddenly exclaimed 
the inspector. “ I don’t think we’ll do 
any good waiting longer.” 

“ There’s only one place where it 
could be landed, sir,” replied Jack, “and 
that’s on the l>each yonder. It would 
bo risky work there, even, but Joe’s 
as likely as not to try it. There’s 
a fisher-liut there, which would hold us 
cM, if so >)(; you sees fit, sir.” 


BILL MARTOCK: 

TALE OF THE SEVERN SE 
Rv J. Allen Bartlett. 

CHAPTER V. 

The inspector did see fit, and in a 
few minutes our shivering tars were 
huddled together in the little hut, pro¬ 
fiting by what animal warmth they could 
obtain from each othei*, and ardently 
hoping for a brush with the crew of the 
Lively Polly. 

Here we will leave them for a time 
whilst we take advantage of our privi¬ 
lege and sweep down Channel to Lundy 
in the teeth ot the gale. 

A furious tide is running past the 
wave-washed sides of the island, bear¬ 
ing with it moiLstrous billows, which 
try in vain to break. 

It is one of the highest neaps of the 
year, and the rising gale will bring it 
up some ten feet above its proper level, 
submerging the low-lying lands, and 
carrying away sea-wall and dyke in its 
resistless rush. 

Under the lee of the mighty clifTs 
some half-dozen pilot-boats are lurking, 
trying to imagine themselves under 
shelter, and failing grievously in the 
attempt. 

They are in for a bad night, and they 
know it, and every little cutter and 
schooner is as snug and tight «as human 
hands and minds can make her; and 
every pilot has donned sou’wester and 
oilskin and great sea-boots, which in 
weight and size rival the mighty ones 
which Cromwell left l>ehind him in 
Farley Castle two hundred years ago. 

Most of these old seadogs are rumi¬ 
nating over the probable tate of their 
chum, Joe Davj% whose yawl has ju.st 
been seen flying up Channel under a 
tremendous pressure of sail, which 
buried her nose in the back of each 
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wave as it passed, threatening to swamp 
her W the Lows. 

“ ’Twill be a wonder if he don’t 
broach-toand capsize, running like that 
in such a heavy sea. But there, Joe 
i knows what he’s about,” said the 5 \ 

I “ Been pilotin’ thev mouiiseers round 
' Cherbourg, I specs,” another confided 
I to his mate. “Ay, ay, and got summat 
worth havin’ in his hold,” replied the 
other. These and similar observations 
were growled out aboard those diflferent 
craft lying under Lundy’s lee, when 
their owners were not engaged in look¬ 
ing after their own skins. 

Scarcely had the hull of the Lively 
Polly disappeared in the driving mist 
before another craft, a large cutter, 
was seen, close-reefed and running free^ 

! but kicking up her heels in fine style, 

I and evidently doing at least one knot 
' more than the yawl. 

I “She looks like a Revenue boat,” 

I thought the pilot, and then they won- 
' dered to see ner so gallantly handled, 
and shrugged their brawny shoulders 
i at the thought of Joe Davy’s twofold 
danger. The general idea was that the 
I superior knowledge which Joe possessed 
I ought to carry him safely through his 
I difficulties. 

“ Shouldn’t wonder if they wreck that 
cutter farther uj) Channel/ said one. 

They little knew whose liand held the 
tiller ! 

I As it happened, Joe had not seen the 
cutter, neither had the cutter seen Joe, 
i but, as we know, they were lx)th bound 
I to the same port. Joe was jubilant, and 
felt sure of a safe landing, for, even 
' if it should prove too rough to launch a 
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boat, he could still sink his cargo of 
ker^ and, as the tide retired, his trusty 
friends ashore would convey them to a 
place of safety, whilst the Lively Polly 
would run up the river to her moorings 
like an innocent pilot-boat. 

Bill Martock, on the contrary, was 
gloomy and ill-at-ease. He had a good 
carao, but he ran a double risk, for 
perhaps the owner of the yacht had by 
this time discovered his prolonged ab¬ 
sence, and in this case he would have 
great difficulty in explaining matters. 
Besides, he was not a little superstitious 
—as, indeed, all sailors are—and just 
after passing the Tail of Lundy one of 
his men had seen the “ spectre-ship of 
Lundy,” which, like the Flying Dutch¬ 
man of the Cape, brings nought but 
disaster to those who cross her vrake. 

This phantom-ship is said to cross the 
sea from Lundy to the mainland, and to 
sail sometimes right up the Devon 
Combes, carrying death and destruc¬ 
tion in her course; and it is said that 
in mediseval times prayers have been 
offered in the village churches when 
some unfortunate rustic has seen its 
shadowy hull and spars gliding past 
him on the moorland. 

“Ill-luck’s in store for me, that’s 
sure,” thought he, as he gripped the 
quivering tiller just in time to prevent 
tne boom from swinging over. 

The w'ild sea rushed up astern, and 
the good yacht tore like a living crea¬ 
ture through the water, now riding on 
the crest of a >vave and piling a huge 
mountain of foam beneath her now, and 
anon lying almost 'motionless in the 
trough of the sea. 

A strong arm and a quick, intuitive 
knowledge of all a vessel’s possible 
movements is necessary wffien running 
before the wind in a heavy sea. One 
false movement of the tiller, one mo¬ 
ment’s relaxation of the effort of steer¬ 
ing, and the craft “ broaches-to.” Ere 
she can recover herself the next wave 
comes like a cataract over her quarter, 
and then short shrift to her wretched 
crew. 

With a square-rigged vessel, or with 
a cutter under squaresail or spinnaker, 
the danger, of course, is lessened, but 
when the ordinary fore-and-aft sails are 
used the difficulty of steering is almost 
incredible. 

Thus in the darkness and stoim these 
two vessels were driving, the larger 
one gradually gaining on the smaller, 
though neither was visible to the other. 
They carried no lights, but the port- 
lanterns were lighted and maskea be¬ 
hind a piece of stout sailcloth. 

On they went, no lighthouse to guide 
them, no storm-bell to w’am them of 
dangers imminent, but ever and anon 
the roar of breakers, or the hissing 
swirl of some tide rip, would show them 
w’here they were. 

Now a strong current carries them 
southward towards the coast. 

“ Look out ahead for the Grore! ” cries 
Bill, and soon the tumult of angry 
waters, white and threatening upon 
their starboard bow, shows where the 
treacherous sands commence. 

The Gore passed fin safety, another 
sheet of glistening white became visi¬ 
ble on the port bow, where the Culver 
sands stretch for two miles nearly in 
the middle of the Channel. 
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Then a wet mist swept over all the 
sea, obscuring everything within a 
radius of fifty yards. 

They headed s.E. by s., hoping to 
strike the mouth of the Pyll river, but 
who could do so with any certainty on 
such a night, and wdth so fierce a tide 
running up Channel “I It ought to have 
been slack water ten minutes ago, but 
the fury of the wind still kept the 
water running before it with unabated 
speed. 

Above the harsh, crisp roar of the 
waves Tom thought he heard the 
muffled thunder or the Howe Rocks, 
and he reported it at once to his chief. 
“Sounds on the starboard bow,” said 
he : “ we shall be on the Bearn if we 
ainx careful.” 

“We must keep straight in to the 
Bay, and try and get into the back¬ 
water,” Bill replied ; “ only we mustn’t 

f et carried on to the wrong side of the 
team. I wonder— ” But this remark 
was never finished, for suddenly the 
look-out yelled “Breakers ahead, on 
your starboard bovr! ” They were on 
the edge of the Honeycomb reef ! 

Round came the yacht in the nick 
of time, the black rocks almost scraping 
her rudder as she drifted by them on 
the slackening tide. Then she jibed 
again, and lay to under the Bearn, on 
the wrong side, however. 

“Never mind, in half an hour we will 
be able to round the Bearn again. Tide 
mu$t turn soon,” said Tom. 

Bill Martock made no answer. He 
fixedly into the darkness 
ot him, for there was something 
moving between him and the rocks 
ashore—a craft of some sort, surely. 

“Wonder if that’s Joe at his little 
game,” thought he. “ Pretty risky 
work, anyhow, and I don’t envy him.” 

Then, as was not unnatural, lie began 
to feel anything but amiably disposed 
towards the said Joe, and, being himself 
in a wild and reckless frame of mind, 
he determined to give him a fright. 

If only he could make Joe abandon 
his idea of landing the bales that night, 
he would have the start of him, and get 
good prices for his goods. Besides, 
was he not a rival ? 

“Yes, rU give him a startler, I 
reckon,” he muttered ; and then, turn¬ 
ing to his crew, “I see something in 
shore there, mates, and as the tide’s on 
the turn, we’ll get under way agin, and 
just coast along the rocks through the 
Race, so as we shall not have to beat 
out all round the Honeycomb.” 

“How about the coastguard?” said 
one. 

“ Oh, they’ll be far enough off, depend 
on it. Joe ain’t the man to run foul of 
they; and I’m thinkin’ he’s in the 
neighbourhood.” 

^ along the rocks went the cutter, a 
dangerous feat under any circum¬ 
stances, for not only was the water 
shoal, but the depth was constantly 
varying. Now that the wind was blow¬ 
ing like a tornado on the lee shore, 
Dirk Hatteraik himself would surely 
have hesitated before venturing on 
such a piece of reckless folly. 

“Look out, mate,” cried one of the 
crew ; “ keep her out, keep her out; I 
felt her touch bottom.” 

But Bill was like a madman in the 
excitement of the moment. 


To add to the peril, the thick drizzle 
came on again, shrouding the coastline 
in the cloak of invisibility. 

“ More’n I bargained for,” the skipper 
muttered beneath his breath. “ Keep a 
sharp look-out ahead there,” he added, 
aloud. 

The men grumbled over their hair¬ 
brained performance, and scofied at the 
idea of keeping a look-out in such 
blackness of darkness. 

Still, this course ought to bring them 
to the mouth of the Pyll half an hour 
sooner than the route vid the Honey¬ 
comb Rocks. 

Suddenly the look-out, cried, “Ship 
on the port bow. Hard a-starboard.” 

The yacht ran up into the wind, her 
great weight forcing her through the 
mountain bUlows, but the smaller craft, 
which was close under the rocks, missed 
stays, fell off the wind, and vanished 
into the darkness. 

“That’s settled Joe,” cried Tom. 
“He’ll be ashore, sure, and then God 
have mercy on his soul.” 

“Look you here. Bill Martock, I 
didn’t come wi’ you to commit murder.” 

“ Murder ! ” answered the helmsman. 
“The worst as’ll happen to him v^nll 
be the loss of his craft, and I’m sure I 
couldn’t help it. We’ve got ourselves 
to think about now, and we ain’t out o’ 
the wood.” 

But Bill’s conscience was making un¬ 
pleasant remarks, and making itself 
neard above the tumult of the storm. 

The rest of the trip was uneventful 
save for the constant struggle with 
wind and waves, and in half an hour 
the Miranda lay at her moorings in thr 
Pyll river, greatly rejoicing the eyes 
or a favour^ few who were watching 
for her ashore. 

Far above in the darkness the bells 
of St. Nicholas-on-the-Hill were piling 
forth in joyous cadence, as if in defiance 
of the wild storm r^ing without, and 
a bright beam of light shone into the 
night from the little window in the 
belfry, where the ringers were praetping 
for the still distant Christmas festival; 
but the heart of Black Bill was heavy 
with the shadow of coming misfortune, 
and in his mind’s eye was the picture 
of that little yawl driven back to the 
rocks amongst the foaming breakers. 

“ How should he know that the 
Lively Polly was going to beat out to 
sea again,” he argued to himself, but 
conscience refused thus to be silenced. 

He turned to with a will and helped 
unlade his ill-gotten gains, which 
were promptly and swiftly conveyed to 
a great waggon, and then covered care¬ 
fully with nay. In a marvellously 
short space of time the Miranda hsid 
assumed her wonted aspect, and if her 
owner had arrived on the following 
morning nothing would have betrayed 
her late mission, and, as a matter of 
fact, he never knew that she had crossed 
the seas during his fortnight's absence 
in town. 

Then commenced the long and weary 
tramp to Bristol town, but this goal of 
the smuggler’s ambition was fated not 
to be reaclied that night, at any rate, for 
an outpost came and met them as they 
were following a cross-cut road, and told 
them that the Bristol highway was 
well guarded by those who were omthe 
look-out for Joe Davy and his spoils. 
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It would be worse than useless to smugglers repaired, and in an incredibly vision of the Lively Polly was con- 
attempt to nass until matters should sliort space of time the cargo was safely , stantly before his eyes. He scarcely 
have quieted down a bit; and the conveyed to the leads witnout attract- I spoke to his companions as they trudg^ 
waggon was hauled up the steep ascent ing the notice of any late villager who, | homewards through the mud and slush, 
to Wirral Church. if he had observed anything, would and when all had left him he sat in his 

I’his old Somersetshire edifice pos- merely have decided that he had seen a little cabin and pondered. Sleep was 
sessed one of the few spires in the ghost. The old turret is walled up now, out of the question, and so, taking a 
county, so its roof could not be over- lor some time after the occurrence here long pull at his spirit-flask, he once 
looked from the elevation of the tower, related our friend Jack Marling dis- more sallied forth into the night. The 
Besides this, the roof of the North covered a hidden store, and the smug- wind still blew in fitful gusts, and the 
Chapel was a flat one, surrounded by a gler in charge of it escaped capture retiring sea moaned dismally, as, walk- 
lofty and massive parapet. A turret- only by leaping from the parapet to the ing like one in a dream, he m^e his 
stair fulfilled the double purpose of churchyard below, a drop of fully seven- way towards the base of the hill. With- 
leading to the old rood-loft witnin the teen feet, if not more ! The villagers out having any definite aim, he found 
building and to the flat roof above, and still speak with admiration of the per- himself toning up the steep slope which 
from time to time this roof bore the formance, and show the point from led to the encampment, and on its sum- 
weight of a smuggled cargo, as it was which the jump was taken. Strange to mit he paused, it was still quite dark, 
going to do to-ni^t. say, he reacheci the ground unharmed. but down far below him was the Bearn 

No coastguard ever thought of going At this period, however, the hiding- and the Black Rock Reef, and all that 
there., and the turret-stair was never place was still undiscovered, and the remained of the little yawl. Here half 
used save by the smuggling fraternity, men, having securely locked the door, remorsefully he waited for the day- 
as only they possessed a key capable of retired to their homes in perfect safety, break, hoping that somehow his rival 
opening the massive oak door. The drowsy villagers heard the tramp ' might have escaped the destruction 

Resident rector there was none, and of horses, and ^e rumble of heavy upon which he had been drawn. The 
the little village would have stared in wheels, and some dreamed that the gusts made him stagger, and blew back 
wide-eyed wonder if the sleepy church- French were coming, whilst others, more nis coat, letting in the driving rain, but 
wardens had thought of repairing the wide awake, mentally wished the smug- he seemeR unconscious of it, and indeed 
church, or taking any notice of it what- glers good luck. of anything save that the wind was 

ever. Bill Martock was restless and per- cool to his burning forehead. 

To this out-of-the-way roof, then, our turbed, as well he might be, for the i {To be continued.) 


THE LAST OF THE GREAT AUKS. 

Bv Ashmore Russ an, 

Author qf "Sunshine and Shadow" etc. 

CHAPTER II. 

mond rock. There might, he said, be a I the same taste. The latter onlj re¬ 
stray aalka still in the land of the mained upon the table by accident, 
living, but it was doubtful. The bird aided, perhaps, by the force majeure of 
was a first-class fisher, and always the dish-covei*. The birds were alive, 
plump ; and the Faroese had caugnt and, like Calil>an, had “ a most antient 
and eaten them all. This was killing and fish-like smell.” As for the mutton, 
the goose that laid the golden eggs with it was salt. 

a vengeance. The meal over, we accompanied Mr. 

Charlie fairly shuddered at the idea. Thorwaldsen on a tour of inspection. 
Feeding a liorse with gilded oats was as We found the lions of Thorshaven very 
nothing to dining Faroese fishermen small cattle indeed. Our host informed 
upon birds worth £3,700 each. j us that the chief lion of the place had 

The next inquiry had eggs for its recently died. It was a cherry-tree— 
object. Was there a great auk’s egg in the only tree of any kind in the Faroe 
Thorshaven? The sysellman thought islands—and, until it gave up the ghost, 
not, but remembered having seen one a it had occupied a conservatory all to 
few years back at a farmhouse on the itself. As for the houses, the^’’ were 
Great Diamond. built of wood imported from Copen- 

Charlie sprang to his feet. The hun- | hagen ; and the architects re.sponsible 
dred and twenty guineas were as good i for their erection evidently were ac- 
as in his pocket. They were marked | tuated by one common idea, to make 
upon his brief, and this was the first he the timber go as far as possible, 
had had. In half an hour we had viewed all 

“ Fm off! ” he exclaimed. “ Will you there was to be seen in Thorshaven; we 
kindly direct me the nearest way ? ” liad examined the scratching-post and 
Our host laughed. “With pleasure,” boot-black’s box, which did duty for 
he replied. “Wait until to-morrow ; a church ; and as there were no shop 
hire a boat; and if you start early, and windows in which to gaze, we returned 
it is calm, you will reach the Diamond toour host’s abode, and sat by his fire- 
by midday.” side. 

He then offered to accommodate us Although June, it was sufficiently 
during our stay, and to accompany us on | cold for a fire to be pleasant. At ten 
the morrow. Needless to say, we gladly p.m. it was still broad day. To while 
accepted both offers. Our host, whose , away the time our host related anec- 
name was Thorwaldsen, and nationality dotes of the Faroese fishermen, which, 
Danish, then introduced us to Faroese if true, were very remarkable, 
fare. We were very hungry, but the “ Perhaps,” said he, “ you have never 
fare in question—ugh! 1 will not heard how the Faroese catch large 
recall it ! The fish and the fowl— whales.” 
puffins and kittiwakes—had much about “ No,” replied Charlie. 

[“K 



VENTUALLY we came to anchor close to 
the town of Thorshaven, and lost no ' 
time in getting ashore. The captain of I 
the vessel, who spoke “ Iglis,” pointed | 
out the house of a sysellman, or ma- 
^strate, and advised us to call upon 
him. Accordingly we called, accom¬ 
panied by every child able to toddle in 
the place. 

The magistrate, who spoke English 
very well, gave us a welcome that was 
decidedly fair oh ! But when we ex¬ 
plained the object of our visit he con¬ 
siderably damped our ardours. Alas I 
he informed us that the aalka— Anglice^ 
great auk—was, to the best of liis belief, 
extinct. He had never seen one ; but 
years ago they had been quite nume¬ 
rous near Westmannshaven—a bay in 
the vicinity—and on the Great Dia- ' 
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“ If they see one sleeping on the sur¬ 
face,” our host continued, “they get out 
a boat, in which they place a coil of 
rope affixed to a harpoon. One end of 
the rope they fasten securely to a rock. 
When they reach the sleeping whale 
they tickle its back with an oar. The 
whale likes the sensation, and rolls over, 
i so that they may tickle its belly. Now 
is the harpoonist’s opportunity. He 
drives the harpoon deep into the whale’s 
blubber, and nothing remains but to 
tow^ the animal ashore. To prevent it 
from sinking, the men stuff their com¬ 
forters and mittens into its nostrils. 
This is done during the tickling.” 

A long-drawn “ oh ! ” from Charlie 
greeted this tremendous statement; but 
our host took no notice of it. They are 
used to such exclamations in the Faroes. 

“ That’s very like a whale,” Charlie 
continued. 

“ Yes, they are very stupid animals,” 
rejoined our host. 

“ So they stick a harpoon into it! 
Couldn't they thro\v a hatchet at it, or 
shoot it with a long bow, or some¬ 
thing 1 ” Charlie went on. 

“ A hatchet would be of no use ; and 
as for bows and arrows, the Faroeseare 
some centuries past them.” 

Our host spoke English well; but 
was unacquainted with the bypaths and 
back ways. He took Charlie’s remarks 
seriously. “The Great Diamond, where 
you are going to-morrow,” he continued, 
“is a rock, in places fifteen hundred 
feet high. It is often impossible to 
land upon it for weeks together. Some 
twenty people reside upon it, and, as 
there is no bay or beach, they are un¬ 
able to keep a boat. When they have 
any produce which they wish to send 
away, they signal by means of hay fires 
to the people on the opposite island, 
and a boat is sent. Some years ago 
they allowed their fires to go out, and, 
as they hadn’t any matches or gun- 
pow’der, they w^ere unable to signal for 
tw’o months. They hoisted flags ; but 
the distance was too great. At last 
they hit upon the plan of stripping the 
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turf from a green hill, the colour of 
which was distinctly visible from the 
opposite island. The people there 
thought the Great Diamond men were 
mad, and sent a boat to see what was 
the matter. This, of course, was what 
was required. The rock, which sup¬ 
ports four or five hundred sheep, can 
only be approached in calm weather, 
as you 'will see. The clergyman "visits 
it twice a year, and is hoisted from 
the boat in a basket, as you will be if 
you land. If a couple want to marry, 
they have to wait until the clergyman 
comes.” 

“ And if they want to die ? ” queried 
Charlie. 

“ They never want to die ; but Death 
won’t w ait for the clergyman. Once, 
the parson w’as unable to leave for 
fourteen weeks. There were fourteen 
people on the rock, so they had a week 
each. 

“ But I must tell you how the fowlers 
catch the puffins. They are let down 
from the tops of the cliffs, and when 
they reach tne ledges where the puffins 
stand, the birds retreat into their 
holes. The fowlers, wdiose hands are 
protected by thick gloves, thrust in 
their arms, and extend their fingers. 
The puffins seize the extended fingers, 
and w’hen the fowlers withdraw their 
hands they usually withdraw four or 
five puffins.” 

Another long-drawn “ oh ! ” from 
Charlie, and it was bedtime. We retired 
to rest, and both had the nightmare. 
Charlie dreamt that a monster puffin 
w’as eating his fingers, and could not 
be made to forego its feast. As he 
had eaten the greater part of a puffin 
before retiring for the night, it w’as 
only what might have been expected. 
I had a great auk upon my chest, 
w’hich quite dispelled my doubt as to 
the bird’s existence. I was convinced 
the bird was not only not extinct, but 
worthy of capture. It stood twenty 
feet in height, and weighed about half 
a ton. 

Our host awoke us at an early hour; 
and, after a substantial breakfast of 
salted mutton and cold eider duck, we 
shouldered our breech-loaders, and 
made for the wharf. Our host accom¬ 
panied us, carrying an old muzzle- 
loader, which required two ounces of 
shot as a charge. At the wharf we 
found a long boat, pointed fore and aft, 
and manned by twelve men, awaiting 


us. We entered it, and soon were 
swiftly moving in the direction of the 
“Storr Dimond.” In three hours we 
sighted it, and in another hour and a 
half were beneath its tremendous walls. 

The inhabitants of the rock had 
observed our approach ; and when we 

ained the base of the cliff they let 

own their basket by the aid of a long 
rope and a windlass. Charlie and Mr. 
Thorwaldsen elected to be the first to 
ascend, and went up together. The 
distance was about a nundred feet, and 
this was the lowest place. The first 
load safely landed, the basket returned, 
and I speedily was upon the Great 
Diamond. The entire population, eight 
adults and ten children, had gathered 
to welcome us. Thev seemed very glad 
to see us, and doubtless they were. It 
was some twenty years since the last 
foreigner had looked in, and three 
months since a Faroese had left his 
card. Luckily we were unable to speak 
the Norse language, or we might not 
have returned. We might have been 
drowned in long-drawn “oh’s!”—the 
only distinguishable vowel sound. Our 
host was overwhelmed with questions ; 
indeed, we had reached the tiny village 
before he had an opportunity to inquire 
about the aalka’s egg, although Charlie 
had prompted him some half-dozen 
times. However, he managed to put 
the momentous question, and it was 
answered in the affirmative. The head 
man of the village had an egg in his 
possession. Five minutes later it had 
changed hands, and the Great Dia- 
mondite was the richer by half a crown, 
English money. 

There was no mistake about it. Un¬ 
doubtedly it was an egg of the great 
auk. Yellowish white ground, dashed, 
and speckled with black, measuring 
some five inches by three ; it was a 
veritable egg of the A lea impennis^ and 
its value was a hundred and twenty 
guineas. 

“What did I tell you?” Charlie 
exultantly exclaimed. 

“That we might pay our expenses, 
and you were right,” I replied. 

The egg safely wrappea up in a small 
truss of nay, kept together by a pocket- 
handkerchief, Charue request^ our 
host to ask the farmer if a great auk 
had been seen of late. 

The reply "was totally unexpected. It 
was— 

“ Yes: a pair came to breed in the 


Vogelberg a few days ^o : but one of 
the birds had been killea and partlv 
eaten. The other probably was still 
there.” 

The Great Diamondite thereupon 
asked us to step inside his house and 
partake of his hospitality. 

Charlie was all eagerness to visit the 
Vogelberg. His thoughts were with 
the last of the great auks, and I must 
confess mine were with them. But 
when Mr. Thorwaldsen assured us that 
if we did not accept the headman’s 
offer he would consider it an insult, we 
entered the house. In a few minutes a 
cold lunch was set out upon the table. 
It was the larger half of a bird— the 

LAST BUT ONE OF THE GREAT AUKS ! 

The sight spoiled our appetites, and 
when a portion was served round we 
could not eat it. At least twenty 
pounds’ worth of great auk was heap>ed 
upon my plate, or rathen platter, and 
I could not eat a mouthful. A mouth¬ 
ful r^resented about ten shillings. 
Mr. Thorwaldsen laughed at our 
squeamish ness, as he considered our 
hesitation to be. He did not know the 
sum at which we valued the bird iwn 
the table, if alive. As for our Dia¬ 
mondite host and his family, they pro¬ 
bably preferred mutton, worth about 
ten shillings the sheep ; but, having 
caught a very fat bird, they ate it. 
When we rose from the table £3,700 
had vanished into the interiors of eigh- 
t^n Faroese—eaten, and without the 
aid of knives and forks. It was cruel! 
cruel! 

The meal, the tremendous meal, 
end^ Charlie asked for the bird’s skin. 
Mr. Thorwaldsen put the question. 

It wasn’t good to eat, and the down 
had been plucked from it, and the bare 
skin thrown away. 

“Another thousand pounds gone,” 
murmured Charlie. 

Seeing that we were interested in the 
fate of the fat bird, a Diamondite re¬ 
marked that he had seen the other one 
that very morning, and that it was even 
fatter than the one eaten. It 
seated on a rock at the Vogelberg. Mr. 
Thorwaldsen had no sooner translated 
the man’s consolatory remark than 
Charlie and I were outside the house. 
We were followed by all the Dia- 
mondites; and the next minute the 
entire population of the rock was guid¬ 
ing the visitors to the Vogelberg. 

(To 6e concluded.) 
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Y OU will go into the Fourth Form,” said 
Dr. Stokes, after a few more ques¬ 
tions. 

Most new boys over a certain age Avere 
put in that form, and some of them never 
cajiie out any more. 

Of course the news soon spread abroad 
that there was a new boy in the school who 
never .sj)oke but in rhyme. His transla- 
ii«nr. rm^ht be all wrong—that indeed "was 


THE SCHOOL BHTMESTER: 

OTHER IMPOSSIBLE STO 
By Allison G. O. Pain, 

Author of the Strange Schoolboy,” etc. 

PART n. 

nothing new or exceptional for Fourth Form 
>vork—but it was surprising to hear the 
immortal “ Commentaries ” of Caesar, and 
the solemn precepts of the Greek exercise- I 
book, all rendered in a variety of metres 
more or less peculiar. One of the masters 
called him “ The Rhymester,” and the boys 
a^eed that this would do for a nickname 
till they could find something w orse. Tan- 
more, the bully of the school, a tall, black¬ 
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haired fellow, announced his intention of 
pomelling some of the poetry out of him. 
But Spencer, though a poet, was sufficiently 
w ideawake to divine Tanmore’s benevolent 
intention, and quite able to take care of 
liimself. 

“Nay,” braggart youth” (heexclaimed), “come not 
80 nigh, 

Or I will imHe you in the eye.” 
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Whereupon Tanmore caught hold of his 
right arm. And he swung out with his 
left, and smote his adversary in the eye, as 
he ^d promised. 

** There, braggart, go; iosuU no more. 

Or surely I’ll give you what for." 

And Tanmore retired peacefully, and mo¬ 
lested him no more. 

The only person who did not seem to 
appreciate Spencer’s peculiarity was Dr. 
Stokes. He did not care about poetry; it 
did not seem compatible with mathematics, 
and he abominated nicknames. Euclid 
always called a square a square, without 
resorting to any colloquial definition ! He 
hatod to hear “Rhymester,” “Rhvmer,” 
and a host of phonetic variations, sliouted 
about the playground, so he determined to 
consult Standen, the school doctor, a blunt, 
straightforward, outspoken man, who knew 
boys and the ways of boys down to the 
very ground. He had made a special study 
of that mysterious and distressing com¬ 
plaint {niorhm scholastic hs), M'hich totally 
incai)aciUites a boy from taking any part in 
school-work, but does not in any way im¬ 
pair his apj)etite or interfere with Ills enjoy¬ 
ments. He listened patiently to Stokes’s 
somewhat long-windea narrative, and ob¬ 
served, 

“You seem especially troubled by the 
fact that the boys call him * Rhymester ’ ? ” 
“Yes; don’t like nicknames. Quite a 
rare thing for a boy here to have a nick¬ 
name ; and as for a master—why the thing’s 
unheanl of.” 

Standen laughed. 

“You don’t mean to say that the boys 
have been calling you ‘Stoker,’ and ‘Old 
Stoker,’ for the last twenty years, and yet 
you never knew ? ” 

Dr. Stokes looked hurt. 

“ 1 must say I think some one might 
liave mentioned it to me.” 

“ Well, you could hardly expect the boys 
to tell you themselves, and everybody else 
assumed that you knew. ” 

“To change the subject. What about 
this boy ? Can you do nothing for him ? ” 
“You don’t expect me to minister to a 
mind diseased, do you ? ” 


“ I don’t know why not. We expect 
you to cure anything in an ordinary way 
that—” 

“ But this is not in an ordinary way. 
The average British schoolboy is not 
troubled by an excess of poetry in his com¬ 
position. He is about the most unpoetical 
animal on the face of the earth. Of course, 
when he falls in love for the first time, he 
very often w’rites verses ; but after he has 
fallen five or six times he generally drops 
it. If not, marriage is a pretty safe cure. 
Never knew a married man write poetry, 
unless he ex{)ected to Ije paid for it. 

“ What do you consider to be the cause 
of this peculiar affection ? ” 

Dr. Stokes naturally considered Standen’s 
digression as altogether irrelevant. 

“ I should say the boy was under a 
spell.” 

“ A spell! Good gracious ! There are 
no spells in this nineteenth century. ” 

“ My dear sir, ‘ There are more things in 
heaven and earth,’ etc. Why I knew a 
boy once who was under a most curious 
spell, which caused him to put all the verbs 
in his Latin exercise in tne subjunctive. 
The niastei-8 used to beg him almost with 
tears in their eyes to give them an indica¬ 
tive, or an infinitive, or even an imiierative, 
for a change. But it was no good. The 
subjunctive used to turn up every time like 
a faithful dog. Well, I cured him. I pre¬ 
pared an exercise of twenty sentences, so 
contrive<I that it was absolutely necessary 
to put every verb in the subjunctive, ft 
succeeded admirably. He put every one 
in the indicative mood, and since that time 
he has used no other. Perhaps I can cure 
your friend as well. It’s my wlief that if 
you can get him to speak mice in prose, the 
spell will be broken.” 

“ Your prescription,” said Dr. Stokes, 
“ reminds me of the famous one relating to 
the capture of birds —** 

“By salting their tails; quite so. Have 
you ever tried to salt his tail ? Have you 
taken any measures to induce him to utter 
prose ? ” 

“We have, indeed. He is a very good 
cricketer for his age, and the other day 
>ve asked him to stand umpire in a first- 
eleven match. No use ! Instead of calling 


‘ Wide ! ’ like anybody else, there he was, 
solemnly chanting— 

* Rsgretfully 1 mast decide. 

The last ball that you bowled was wide.' 

or, 

* No ban was that last ball of thine, 

Thon movedit thy foot beyobd the Une ; 

Then, when they appealed for ‘leg before,^ 
he said, 

‘ Nay, bowler, what are you abont? 

The worthy batsman wasn't out.' 

‘ Go on,’ said the bowler; ‘ it toas eut.* To 
which he replied, majestically, 

* The umpire’s word is law, say I; 

Let none dispute and none deny.’ 

Now it seems to me that one who wUl 
versify cricket will versify anything.” 

Then the doctor made a suggestion. At 
first Stokes would not hear of it; said it 
was cruel, and barbarous, and illogical, but 
finally consented to try it. 

The next morning, before the whole 
school, he called, 

“ Spencer, come here. I must request 
that in future you will abandon your ami]^ 
habit of speaking in rhyme. If you persist 
I shall be compelled to adopt strong mea¬ 
sures.” 

“ Nay, sir," objected Spencer, “your charge is hardly 
Just, 

I only sing because I must." 

Whoosh ! Down came the cane. 

“Oh! Ah!” 

The spell was broken. Spencer had 
spoken in prose, and from that time he 
never spoke anything else. 

So you see, by one blow of the cane 
administefed judiciously, not in haste nor 
anger, nor so as to cause unnecessary pain, 
he was cured of a troubl^onie afl'ection of 
many years’ standing. I fancy there might 
be a moral to this story—if one only knew 
where to look for it! 


OE 


A GROUP of ten miners seated at their 
lunch a hundred yards from a shaft, 
and three hundred yards from the daylight. 
At their feet their Davy lamps, giving lust 
enough light to make tlie darkness visible. 
At the back of them a hackly wall of coal; 
in front of them a narrow gangway, with a 
wall of coal on its furtlier side ; closing in 
the gangway near by, a black tarred sheet. 

Suddenly the sheet is rent from its fixings, 
and blown post them in a violent gust of 
wind. 

“The pit is on fire !” says one of the 
group. 

Before the words have quite passed his 
lips the miners are on their feet, and have 
thrown their coats over their faces, fearing 
the flames Avill reach them. But tltere is 
wind, and as yet no flame, and the ten 
hurry oft’ towards the shaft. But a few 
stefks have they gone when in the roar they 
hear footsteps, and a man conies running 
towards them, shouting that the flame and 
the smoke are behinil him, and too thick to 
get through. The miners turn, and, with 
the newTomer, they run dowm the air-road. 
A chance of escape at last! In front of 
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them is a brick stopping. As they come in 
sight of it they see it blowm down, and 
through the o|iening, straight towards 
them, advances the cloud of gas. To get 
through it is impossible ; it is too thick tor 
them to hold their breath long enough to 
pass. Again they try, one road, then an¬ 
other, then another ; the gas is in all of 
them—there is no escape ! They return to 
the place they started from, an island of 
health begirt by deadly fumes, which 
slowly but surely* are gathering round it, 
and every moment narrowing the circle of 
life. To stay is to die. The only road to 
safety is through the gas; and, knowing 
the risk, they dare the venture. Each witii 
his Davy lamp in one hand, and with a 
comforter or handkerchief in the other, held 
to his nostrils to filter the gas as much as 
possible, they set out, bent and creeping 
close to the ground. In single file they go, 
keeping their distance from each other, a 
forlorn hoiie, knowing that most of them 
will perish. First one, then another, is 
overpowered by the gas, and drojis out to 
die. Over him go those behind, soon to be 
as he is. Now and then a corpse is found 
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of one who had gone before. Sometimes 
groui» are found who have died as they 
W'ere taken unaw'ares; over them the sur¬ 
vivors step; sometimes they are so close 
together that the survivora have to sten on 
to them. One drops out, then anotner, 
then another ; the file ^ts shorter as those 
in the rear close up. The gas is thicker, 
and the lamps close to the ground seem to 
be in a cloud. Another man drojis ; then 
another ; all have gone now' but four. Then 
another drops ! Three are left ! But the 
shaft is near ! Another drops. Two ! The 
sliaft is but a few feet in front. One effort 
more, though their legs are riving waj 
lieneath them. They totter and fall; but, 
though insensible, they fall into safety, for 
the gas rolls over them, and when the 
rescuers come thev are found and revived. 
But all the rest w lio made the rush for life 
have t>erished bv the way. 

The pit, Tallke, near Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, IS a new" one, and known to be dan¬ 
gerous ; the coal has not long been found in 
])aying quantity, for the mine belongs to a 
recently-formed comimny, and the shaftr. 
are still being sunk. Everything is nev.’^ 
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and regulations are many. If they were 
only oTOyed, all would he well. But one 
of the horses below has lost a shoe, and the 
blacksmith goes down to replace it. He 
lifts the horse’s leg to look, but cannot see 
clearly with the dim light of the Davy. To 
get a better light, he unscrews the top of 
the safety-lamp. As he lifts the cap there 
is a roar, and an ejmlosion. He is blo%\Ti 
backwards—dead. He has fired the mine ! 
Above ground the sound is a long, loud 
growl, as of an earthquake; volumes of 
smoke are vomited from the shaft, and 
burnt and blackened timber thrown into 
the air with such quantities of soot that all 


^ vance farther and farther along the "al- | 
leries, and drag the living out to life. The 
night closes in, and huge fires are lighted 
at the pit-mouth, and by the glare the , 
bodies are recognised as the sheet is re- I 
moved from them. It is an awful sight, ! 
the dead and barely living laid there in the 
firelight, with the gangs of men that have 
founa them being revived from their semi¬ 
insensibility, and other men crowding up to 
volunteer and do likewise, noUvithstanaing 
the risk that is so evident. Some of the | 
rescuers are so affected that they have to be 
led home; others, as soon as they have 
come round, report themselves fit for duty, , 


yet dragged himself to an air-hole, and 
survived. 

One man was at work six hundred yards 
from the shaft when he noticed the sucking 
of the air that told him of danger. Before 
he had time to get away there was a bang, 
and a sheet of fire enveloped him for a 
moment and rushed on, and smoke filled 
the workings. He was singed a little—that 
was all—and he drew back and waited for 
the smoke to sweep by. But it hung in a 
cloud and thickened instead of moving on, 
and to remain where he was meant death. 
Into the smoke he crept, bending low, lamp 
in front, comforter at his face. Three 
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the cottages and hedgerows round are black 
with it. 

There are two hundred men below. All 
hear the roar and feel the shock, and run 
for their lives. At the shaft there is a peal 
as of thunder, and those nearest rush to the 
cage. The last to reach it is the hooker-on. 
As he touches it he is caught bv the blast 
and dashed to pieces, and yet tnose in the 
cage are unhurt. 

They are drawn to the surface, and others 
follow. From the crowd on the bank relief 
parties are formed, and many of those men 
just narrowly escaped with their lives volun¬ 
teer for the (^an^erous work. Down go the 
parties, to stay but a sliort time below, and 
come back half-suffocated. The gas is very 
bad, but the rescuers do not return empty- 
handed. Cageful after cageful of the rescued 
come up the shaft, until only eighty-nine 
are left, dead or dying. The engineers work 
their best to renew the ventilation destroyed 
by the explosion, while the rescuei-s ad- 


I and crave to be sent down again in the next 
1 cage. 

I It is the 13th of December, 1866. As the 
men are at work the news arrives of the 
great explosion at Barnsley, and the horrors 
thicken. Many of the dead brought up 
are unrecognisable ; many of the living are 
maimed or mutilated. Some of the escaiies 
I have been marvellous. 

! The furnaceman was blown through two 
air doors, but recovered. One lad of four¬ 
teen was blown down, and dragged him¬ 
self for twenty yards along the ground, 
where he lay insensible till he was rescued ; 
and it was not till four hours afterwards 
that his senses returned to him. Another 
was caught by the fire and burnt; a com¬ 
panion clutched him and drew him along, 

I but dragged off the skin of his arm from 
I the elbow to the vTist as he did so, and 
had to take a further grip to just pull 
him out of danger. One man was knocKed 
up and down by the gas and burnt, and 


roads did he try one after the other before 
he found the smoke and gas supportable. 

I Then down the third he went on bis hands 
; and knees crawling. His lamp went out, 
and closer to the ground he kept in the 
I dark, feeling his way, creeping at times 
over the coqises of men and horses that 
the flame that passed him had killed, until, 

I in the very moment of despair, he sighted 
I the shaft, and crept out of tne darkness. 

' But the strangest of all the escapes was 
that of the young man who was eating his 
I lunch, and had just stuffed his mouth full 
of bread at the moment of the explosion. 

1 While others swallowed the gas and were 
j killed, his mouthful of food prevented the 
deadly poison from finding its way do^^^l 
I his throat He was badly burnt by the 
flash on his arms and body, but not other¬ 
wise injured, and he c<Killy dropped to the 
ground and crawled to the upper workings, 
dragging with him to the healthy air a 
little boy he found on the way. 


GREAT RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


A t Welwyn three trains were wrecked in 
a tunnel; at Abbots Ripton three 
trains were wrecked in the snow. At 
Welwyn there would have been no collision 
bc.d the goods guard done his duty; at 


III.—ADROTS EIPTON. 

Abbots Ripton, which >vas a much more 
serious affair, all the men did their duty 
and the cause of the di.saster was beyond 
them. 

To understand clearly what occurred, it 


may be as well to recall to mind what is 
meant by the block system, on which all 
raihvays now are w’orked. The essential 
of the system is that no two trains should 
be on any one section of the line at tho 
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same time. These sections may be of any 
length, but they rarely exceed three miles. 
Abbots Kipton is on the Great Northern, 
a little over sixty-three miles from London, 
between Huntingdon and Peterborough; 


approaches B, B signals on to c, gets “ line 
clear ” from him, has his instrument locked 
to “train on line,” and takes off the stop 
I from A. The instrument at A then shows 
I “line clear,” and another train can be 


storm ; the snow drove fiercely and fell in 
such huge, dense flakes that sisals and 
signal-boxes were almost invisible. The 
air was so cold that the snow clung as it 
touched, and the trucks of the train, and 
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and the signal-lwxes to the north and 
south of it are from two to two and a half 
miles apart. In each box is a telegraph 
instrument. When a train is approaching 
a Ik)x, which we may call A, the signal¬ 
man telegraphs on to the box ahead, which 
we will call b, telling the man in charge to 
be ready, b then wires back that all is 
clear, and A allows the train to pass on to 
the section from A to B. As soon as b tells 
A that all is clear, he pegs do>vn his needle 
at “ train on line,” and by doing so he also 


admitted on to the A B section. In this 
way only one train at a time can be be¬ 
tween any tw'o signal Iwxes ; and so long 
as the apparatus works properly all risk of 
trains running into each other is avoided. 
Occasionally the unexpected happens, and 
then comes disaster. 

It was a few minutes to six o’clock in the 
evening of the 21st of January, 1876, when 
a coal train of thirty-three waggons ran out 
of the New^ England sidings at Peterborough 
on its way to London. At five minutes 


the signal-lwxes, and the signals wer&^ 
coated with white. 

For eleven miles and more the coal train 
w'ith its powerful six-wheeled coupled en¬ 
gine ploughed up the incline through the 
storm. The driver, Bray, and his fireman, 
with much difficulty, made out the signals 
to be in their favour, and the guard. Hunt, 
by frequently cleaning his window, and 
looking out, just managed to assure him¬ 
self that a clear line w'as in front of him. 
At Abbots Ripton the coal train was to be- 
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fastens down the needle at A in the same 
j)osition. And A cannot take off the stop 
till B allows him to do .so. Once the train 
has passed A it is under the control of B, 
and so long as a’s instrument stands on 
“ train on Ime,” A must bring all approach¬ 
ing trains to a standstill. When tne train 


I past six it w-as signalled through the 
Crescent all well. 

The third week in Januarj' is the depth of 
the English winter ; in it we have the w'oiwt 
w eather of the year. This particular day w as ' 
one of the worst days of this w orst week. The ! 

I train left in the thick of a boisterous snow’- j 


1 shunted to allow the Scotch express to 
pass, and Abbots Ripton was ^fely 
reached. Bray there tound the signals 
against him, as he should have done. The 
line was “ blocke<l ” against an approaching 
train ; and in o]»ening the points for the 
coal trucks to shunt into the siding, the 
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signals were all locked at danger—that is, 
80 far as the signalman knew. The dis¬ 
tance signal was nine hundred and fifty 
yards to the north of him, and he could not 
it toi- the storm, but his levers were all 
back, and, in his box, the signal stood at 
block. But wlietner it was that the wires 
were interfered with by the snow, or that 
the snow had coated tke red glass with a 
white veil, certain it is that a faint white 
light was all that could be seen by the 
train that was coming full speed to destruc¬ 
tion. For all the signalman knew, how’- 
ever, the Scotchman was waiting till the 
distance signal was taken oil'; and as the 
trucks were being shunted down the siding 
he shouted out to Bray, “Come, look 
s^harp, you are stopping the express.” The 
twenty-fifth truck passed off the main line 
as he spoke, and before the twenty-seventh 
was clear, the Scotch express leapt into 
it at full speed. Striking the heavy coal 
trucks at an angle, the express engine 
glanced off on to the doAvn line, dragging 
the tender and leading carriages along with 
it. 

The shock was tremendous, but though 
many of the passengers were injured no 
one seems to have been killed. It has Ijeen 
suggested in grim humour that accidents 
would never occur if a director were carried 
in every train. It so happened that at 
Abbots Ilipton each train had its director, 
and both of them were in tlie thick of the 
j»eril. In the Scotch train was Lord Col- 
^dlle, the deputy chairman of the company. 
In the midst of conversation he felt the 
carriage sink lieneath him, and instantly 
he was shot out into the snow. Scrambling 
to his feet he looked around, and saw the 
wrecked train, lighted by the blaze from 
the scattered engine fire, which glared 
blocxl red and thinned off into purple haze 
amid the thickly falling snow. The 
damaged carriages caught fire, and the 
snow turned to rain as it drove over them. 
Lord Colville and a railway traffic inspector, 


who was also shot out of the train, took the 
lead in dragging the injured from the 
shattered carriages ; and Catley, the driver 
of the wrecked Scotchman, although his 
hand was crushed and the middle finger 
squeezed off, headed a few who strove to 
put out the fire. 

Instantly it was decided to send the coal 
engine south to give the alarm. Hunt, the 
guard, rushed into the signal-box for formal 
permission, and found the signals all locked 
at danger. The signalman, Johnson, was 
confused, and no wmnder ; for in spite of 
his signals the train had come to ruin, and 
the unhurt passengers began to swarm into 
the box demanding telegrams to be sent 
for help. 

The whole affair developed itself with 
hew'ildering rapidity. llie coal train 
reached Abbots Ripton at 6.47 ; at 6.51 the 
collision had occurred, and Bray was off 
into tlie night on his undamaged engine 
bound for Huntingdon for assistance. 
With him w^ent a telegraph clerk, also 
pitched out of the Scotchman, and Hunt, 
the guard, returned from the signal-box. 
Six hundred yards from the scene he picked 
up his fireman, who had run south and put 
fog-signals on the dowm line. Everything 
seemetl to have l>een done, and done quickly 
and surely to protect the ruined trains. And 
all was in vain. Hardly had the fireman 
lieen picked up than there was a roar and a 
flash of light on the snow', and while Hunt 
w'aved his red lamp and all on the coal 
train shouted, the Leeds express flew by, 
exploded the fog-signals, and vanished m 
the veil of whiteness. 

There w'as a distant crash, and a shriek, 
and all w'as silent. On sped the coal en¬ 
gine to Huntingdon, with the red lamp 
waving over the six-foot. Another train 
w’as passed; and it was stopped in time. 
Huntingdon w’as reached, doctors were 
summoned and sent off in a goods train 
then ready in the station ; and the hreak- 
dowm gang w'as telegraphed for from Peter¬ 


borough. The gang arrived at the north 
end of the heap of ruin at the same time 
as the doctors anived at the south end from 
Huntingdon. There w’as much for both to 
do. 

The Leeds engine, a splendid machine 
that had been one of the attractions of the 
George Stephenson Exhibition at Darling¬ 
ton, lay on its side up the embankment 
buried "in the snow, crushed and battered 
out of recognition. 

The driver and guards had seen the red 
light and heard the fog-signals, and put on 
the brakes; but the distance w'as not 
enough. The speed had been reduced 
from fifty to fifteen miles an hour, when 
the engine dashed into the mined Scotch¬ 
man, and literally climbed over the car¬ 
riages and crushell them in. The Leeds 
carriages were sw ung round and over an<l 
among the shattered North-Eastern car¬ 
riages and coal trucks ; and an aw ful scene 
resented itself as again the engine fires 
ared fiercely and lighted up tue snow, 
while in the storm gusts the neavy flakes 
were hiding the ruin. 

In the Leeds train were Mr. Cleghorn, a 
director of the North-Eastern Company. 
He had his arm broken and was dragged out 
by a North-Eastern superintendent, who 
was also in the train, and who, with a 
past President of the Society of Civil 
Engineers, also in the train, .set to work to 
release the prisoners from their carriages. 
Helped by labourers from the cottages near 
the line, and by tlie rescued passengers of 
both trains, they soon bad the uahurt, the 
wounded, and tlie dead, clear of the mass 
of broken wood and tw isted iron. 

The breakdown men found two rails 
knocked away and four others twisted u)). 
Working through the night they hail the up 
line ready for traffic at half-past sei en next 
morning. The down line was ready an 
hour and a half afterw'ards. The medical 
report gave fourteen killed and nineteen 
wounds, as the results of the disaster. 


THE STOEY OF OUE WHALEES. 

By a Member of the Marine Staff of the Meteorological Office. 


T he ardour of the chase is such that 
premonitory weather-signs are neglected. 
A tnick mist comes on, the boats oecome 
se])arated, and, unable to find their ship, 
the men perish miserably from want and 
cold. Only a few' days ago a vessel in the 
North Atlantic picked up two famished 
men drifting in a water-logged boat, w’ho 
formed the sole survivors of the crew' of a 
wlialer's Ixiat w hich had been towed aw'ay 
by the whale and had lost sight of the ship. 
The sperm whale will seize the boat in its 
mouth and crush it to atoms, and in such 
cases the whale as a rule turns over on his 
back, and then makes for the boat open- 
mouthed. When the w hale’s mouth is wide 
open the cavity will comfortably contain 
fourteen men at one time. A small l)oat 
full of men has l)een known to enter easily. 
A cachalot, when wounded, vomited a shark 
fifteen feet long. 

A whale can travel from ten to twelve 
miles an hour, and one stranded at Long- 
niddry was eighty feet in length, weighed 
seventy-four t(ms, and had a tail eighteen 
to twenty feet acros.s at the extreme end of 
its flange. With these data some scientists 
have calculated that in order to attain the 
rate of twelve miles an hour this whale 
would require to exercise a propelling force 
equivalent to 145-horse power. 


PART II. 

The human race is not the onlv enemy of 
the whale, for an hereditary feud exists 
betw’een it and the swordfish. This pecu¬ 
liarly armed fish w ill leap nine or ten feet 
I out of the water, make a half-somersault, 
and fall headforemost on to the whale 
Ijeneath. Tlie wliale defends himself with 
i Ids tail, with which he could easily an- 
j nihilate his mortal enemy, but the sw'ord- 
I fish is too rapid in its moveinent.s, and 
I delivers its blows with great frequency and 
im|ietuosity. A sw ordfish has been knowm 
I to pierce completely through the stout oak 
planking of a large ship, and break the 
I sword short off’, leaving it firmly embedded 
in the ship, with the point of the sword 
i w ell inside the hold of the vessel. The little 
calves in Magdalene Bay are preyed upon 
by a large fish called a killer. This fish 
seizes the calf by the lijis like a bull-dog, 

I and, having dragged it under water to a 
suitable place, feeds upon it. 

Ships are frequently lost by running on 
to reets, or colliding w ith icebergs or derelict 
shijis, and occasionally a W'hale, wdiich lay 
slumliering or dead upon the surface of the 
ocean, has Ixjcome a source of unfore.seen 
danger. We have also some well-authenti¬ 
cated instances of the wdiale rushing head¬ 
long at a well-built ship and causing her to 
founder, or to leak so freely as to compel 


her to put into the nearest port for the 
necessa^ repairs. 

I The Essex, in 1820, lowered her boats to 
I catch w hales on the equator, in longitude 
! 118 deg. west. The master and second 
mate were soon fast to different whales, 
but the mate returned on board for another 
I boat, as his ow’u had been shattered by a 
whale. The look-out man in the crow ’s-nest 
reiKirted that a whale w'as making a straight 
course for the ship, and the infuriated 
animal stnick the Essex a terrific blow’, 
which broke off* a part of her keel before 
the mate could get aw’ay again in his lioat 
in order to give battle to "the monster. The 
I whale retired a little, as if to attain his 
maximum velocity, then, coining on, he 
butted the ship wdth aw’ful momentnm, 

, and his massive head stove in the ship's 
! bow', causing her to heel over and fill with 
water. The Essex did not sink for a few 
houre, so that the crew’ were able to pro¬ 
vision the boats, in w hich they set sail from 
the scene of the disaster. The Marquesas 
Islands lay to leeward of them, not very far 
off*, but, being in dread of the reported can¬ 
nibalistic propensities of the islanders, they 
unhappily decided to pull to windward for 
the main land. The sufferings of the poor 
fellows w’hile in the open Iwats were heart¬ 
rending, and but few survived. 
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The Pocahontas, in the year 1850, when 
in latitude 34 dej?. south, longitude 94 deg. 
west, had her Ik>w crushed into splinters 
by a whale M ith his head. This whale had 
prexdously attacked the boats, which had 
returned to the ship ; and she was steered 
towards the pugnacious cetacean, with the 
result that he turned upon his pursuer, and 
damaged her to such an extent that she 
was comj^lled to make for Rio Janeiro, in 
order to .stop the leak. 

The Pauline, a French barque laden with 
su^ar from the West Indies, was struck by 
a huge whale, in 1851, and sank almost 
immediately; barely allowing the crew 
sutticient time to launch a small boat in 
which they remained huddled together, on 
the open ocean, for three days, until picked 
up in a famished condition by a British 
vessel. This year also the Ann Alexander 
was struck by a whale and sank. A most 
remarkable incident is related in connection 
with this whale. He was captured three 
vears afterwards with the harpoon of the 
Ill-fated Ann Alexander still tirinly fixed in 
his side and splinters from the sliip's tim¬ 
bers deeply eml>edde<l in his head. 

The Herald of the Morning wjvs stmck 
by a whale oti’ Ca|>e Horn, in 1860, and the 
blow started seven feet of her stem. The 
whale him.self M’as injured internally, as 
he was seen to spout large quantities of 
blood. 

I^st summer the steamship Waesland, 
bound from Antwerp to Ne>v York with 


I emigrants, was steaming at a rate of ten 
miles an hour, when a whale wa.s sighted 
' going in the same direction as the steamer. 

I The captain assuming that the whale would 
I keep out of harm’s way, kept the ship on 
I her course and ran right into him. The 
; steamer was uninjured by the collision, 
but had to go astern to clear herself from 
the whale, which had been killed by the 
blow. 

Last October the Petersburg, one of the 
Russian volunteer fleet, was traversing the 
Indian Ocean, in latitude 9 deg. north, 
longitude 73 deg. east, or about thirty miles 
from the island of Minicoy, bound through 
the Suez Canal with passengers from Vlaili- 
vostock. The weather Iniing very fine, she 
was making about twelve miles an liour 
! through the water, when suddenly a shock 
I was experienced, the way of the steamer 
was stopped, and she vibrated sensildy 
throughout her entire length. Her com¬ 
mander saw the sea in the ship’s wake red 
with the blood of two whales which hatl 
met their death ; one l)eing cut open by 
the steamer’s stem, the other killed by 
blows of the propeller. The dead whales 
were each almut eighty feet in length, and 
many cetaceans were unconcernedly spout- 
I ing near by. 

Last January the steamship Kelloe ran 
into a whale on* Seahani Harbour, and the 
concussion caused the steamer to heel over, 
but fortunately she suffered no damage. 
Meanwhile the whale went under water; 


and on his return to the surface in order to 
blow, it w-as noticed that one of his fins 
had disappeared, which was supposed to 
have been lopped off by the bJaues of the 
steamer’s screw. 

The swollen carcasses of dead whales 
have sometimes been mistaken for rocks, 
and reported as such to the authorities. 
The illusion is most complete, inasmuch as 
the dead bodies float on the surface of the 
sea for some time, are covered with bar¬ 
nacles and tangled seaweed, and the wash 
of the waves as they drive against them 
under the influence of every breeze tends 
to fill in the details of the deception. 
Weddell, in his voyage towards the South 
Pole, in 18*22, was misled in thi.s way, and 
several other commanders have had a simi¬ 
lar experience. Captain Bennett, of the 
clipper ship Thessalus, while Ixiund from 
Australia to California last year, which 
passage he maile in fifty-one days, the 
tastest of the season, had" a rock reported 
to him by the look-out. Looking from a 
distance with a telesco|)e, a rock seemed 
just awash ; but on coming closer the ap¬ 
parent danger was discovered to be a dead 
w'hale, whose upper surface, of a dark earthy 
colour, was live feet above water, ami the 
submerged i)ortion had the appearance of 
coral. The same ship also passed another 
very large dead whale last November, while 
homeward Ijonnd. 

{To be continued.) 


As OLD B.O.FiST. —The population of Perim is a 
little over 2.000. We do not know the oritiin of 
the name. The area is nhout four square miles. 
There U a mai) of it in Philip’s Jubilee Atlas. 

Carpextir.— 1. Wood is stained by some such mix¬ 
ture as Stephens's Wood Stain, obtainable at most 
oilshops. It is French-polished to get the gloss, or 
it is varnished. Both varnish and French-polish 
can be bought at the same shop as the stain, and, 
like it, are cheaper to buy ready-made than to 
make. For instructions how to polish, see our 
articles in back numbers. 

G. H. W. Barrie.—Y ou will find hedgehogs easiest 
at early mom in autumn. Don’t take them in 
spring or summer. They thrive best with free¬ 
dom. Do not keep them in a box. They eat bread- 
and-milk, and insects, worms, etc. 

W. G. Gordon (Brighten).—1. A complete edition of 
“The Arabian Nights” is published by Messrs. 
F. Warae and Co., In the Chaiidos Classics, for two 
shillings. 2. “ From Powder Monkey to Admiral” 
is now published in book form by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton, of Paternoster Row. Our numbers 
containing it are quite out of print. 

ALlQiis.—1. In Vol. I., now out of print. 2. Very 
poor. 3. The sumach is a tree popularly known as 
the “stag’s-horn.” 

Anxious (Bradford).—Give up the sinful habit at 
once ami f(»r ever; take as mnch outdoor exercise 
as possible, with cold bath every morning, and 
some good tonic. Read our recent articles on 
Health and Athletics. 

Irishman, -l. Not (hat we know of. 2. All depends 
on breed and condition. 3. Spratt's biscuits. 
4. Hedgehogs: bread and milk is the staple, but 
they ought to have liberty to run about and 
forage. 

W. H. Brown.— 1. They wear trews, but not tartan. 

2. No; If strong, you may wear a kilt. 3. No. 

■^IVEL. — 1. Certainly; milk and water. 2. No. 

3. Should lie too cleanly kept and bedded ever to 
have fleas. Sprinkle a little turps on the bedding. 

4 . No. 

H. A. Low.—Yes, leave boar and sow guinea-pigs to¬ 
gether, but not two boars. 

apprentice and W. France. — l. Do not stop too 
long in the water. 2. Oatmeal will make you grow 
as fast as anything. 

Geo. Heaven.—I t is difflcolt to give a cure for 
mange in cats. To apply oily substances might 
kill poor puss. Try dusting sulphur Into the fur 
of affected parts. 
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II. Roberts. - If an Englishman hns a son born to 
him in a foreign country, and leaves that country 
with his son two days after the boy’s birth for an 
English iwssession, where the boy lives for the 
rest of his life, the boy of English nationality. 
Is that clear enough 1 The (|uestion i.s, what 
consul you would apply if in trouble in a foreign 
land. Would the Spanish Government interfere 
on the ground of the two days' residence ? 

Telegraphist.— 1. Yes, bathe in the river. 2. W'eak- 
ness, perhaps. 3. Bad. 

A. J. B.—Feeding and bedding of rabbits must both 
be bad. 

A. B. C.—It is wrong to harness a goat in kid or 
giving milk. 2. About one year old. 3. Better cut 
out the model than bend the timbers. 

X. Y. Y.—If th<» kittens are dead, gentle friction 
with a little spirits will help to disperse the milk. 

H. O.—There are several such l»og8 in the Fenland. 
Take a trip from March to Spalding. 

P. T. 0.-Simply place the guinea-pig boar and sow 
together in a large hutch with a dark room, and 
plenty of food and bedding. 

F. T. 0.—Give the dog with chronic cough cod-liver 
oil thrice a day. 

J. G.—We knew of a henhouse being roofed as fol¬ 
lows. It was rather a dirty job, but it cost little ; 
and the roof lasted for years, and is lasting now. 
Some boards from an old egg-chest were laid on 
the rafters side by side, not overlapping. Then 
these were tarred with hot coal-tar, and, while the 
tar was still hot, sheets of newspap&r were laid on 
it, as you lay zinc plates. The paper was tarred, 
and more newspaper put on that, which was again 
tarred, and then covered with a third layer of 
paper duly tarred all over. When dry the roof 
looked as if covered with smooth felt in one sheet, 
and a coat of tar each spring has kept it in condi¬ 
tion ever since. The paper used was that of the 
“Field,” but the “ Time.s” would do as well. 

X. Y. Z.—1. For London University prospectus, apply 
to Registrar, Burlington Gartiens, w. 2. Answered 
in detail a short time ago. N ot less than .£100 a 
year. 

V. DE M. 0. R. --1. Speaking generally, a public 
school is one that is endowed, or supported by 
public funds. 2. To be a naval engineer you have 
to pass an examination, and undergo a course of 
instruction at Keyham. 3. There is a medical 
examination, and a very strict one ; and defective 
vision is a disqualiflcation. 4. The head men have 
nearly all passed through tlie Royal Navy, just as 
the sailors are nearly all old man-o’-warsmen. 


! M. Phillips,—T he number is in print. Any number 
. in print will l>e sent direct from this office on 
I receipt of ihnjc halfpenny postage-stamps. Ad- 
[ dress your application to the publisher. 

N. H.—Berengaria died in France. Her bones were 
found In a barn, near Mans, under a pile of wheat. 
See “ Our Kings and Queens” in the June part for 
18S7. 

Archangel.—B oth are probably hens. 

I Bob.—W e never heard of the mixture: and there 
I never was an Agricultural Exhibition in Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens. There was i.o Agricultural Show in 
i.ondon in The paiagroph is probably an 

advertisement of the bogus testimonial order. 

I G. H. E.—1. For the sheet of diagrams apply to Mr. 

I Stanford, Charing Cross. 2. For a cheap historical 
chart you cannot do bettor than buy that issued 
i by Messrs. Ward and Lock with the first part of 
i their “ Universal Instructor,” which costs sixpence 
I or seveupence. 

A Norwich Reader.- 1. The match was Australians 
against England at the Oval on August 11, 12, and 
13, 1884. A. C. Biinnerman got 4, P. S. McDotmell 
103, W. L. :Murduch 211, and H. J. H. Scott 102 
^ The total of the innings was r»51. England’s total 
I was ^6 first iioiiti^s, and bf) for two wickets. The 
match was, of eourae. drawn. 'I ho English ttam 
was—Dr. AV, G. Grace, .Scotton, Barnes, Shrews¬ 
bury, Mr. A. G. Steel, Liyett, Barlow, Lord Harris, 
t Hon. A. Lyttelton, Mr. W. W. Read, and I’eate. 
i 2- From his alarming delivery and general success. 

3. No. 

H. W. Lee.— 1. The volume is quite out of print. 
We cannot help you. You might get the missing 
, numbers by advertising in “ Exchange and Mart.’’ 

2. “ The Emd of Warwick ” Is a tragedy written by 
4 Dr. T. Franklin In 1707. 3. Not unless you are in 

the trade. Try Cortteld, of St. Bride Street. E c. 

4. Not too old for certain technical posts. 6. All 

I out of print. 6. With fuller's-earth and a hot 
I iron. 

G. V. Jourdan —1. If the story suits us we will take 
, it, if not we will return it. But our arrangeni. tus 
are made for a very long time in advance. 2. 1 Ik i c 
are many such agencies, as you will sec l)y r»-fcr- 
i ring to the London Directory ; but we can recoin- 
I mend none. 

I Stumpy. -The best of the books is the first, Biddle’s 
“Model Yachting.” In the August part for 1884 
there is the sail-plan of a schooner, which has 
i proved successful in every quarter of the globe. 

I Zed.—Y our first cousin’s child ia your first cousin 
once removed. 
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J. Ludshall.— Osiers should be cut l>etweeu the fall 
of the leaf and the rising of the sap iu spring. The 
best time is when the grouml is frozen. They 
should be bound in large bundles, and placed so 
that water can flow at tne depth of two or three 
inches over their butts. By the spring the stem 
will have absorl)ed water enough to render peeling 
easy. The peeling is the most expensive part of 
the process of preparation. 

ALARMED. —1. There is no doubt whatever as to the 
discovery of North America by tlie Vikings. 
2. There was a Bishop of Greenland in 1121, and 
there were bisliops of Greenland in unbroken suc¬ 
cession after him for 250 years, so that the exist¬ 
ence of Greenland at least was known to the 
Roman Government before the days of Columbus. 
There is a bull of Nicholas v., of date 144S, in 
which the Greenlanders are actually mentioned by 
name. S. There is a map of the world in existence, 
of date 1300, in which the American coast-line to 
Florida is laid down. The annals containing an 
account of the Norse discovery were last copied 
about 1360. The very manuscript, which was in 
existence when Columbus visited Iceland, is in 
existence now, and its contents have been printed. 
4 . The Vikings did erect boundary marks, and 
leave relics. In 1824, on one of the Woman s 
Islands in Baffin's Bay, there was found an old 
boundary-stone, with Runic inscri])tion of the date 
of 1135. 6. Adam of Bremen in 1070 wrote a de¬ 
scriptive account of what is now New England. 

6. Columbus sailed to Iceland from Bristol in 1477. 

7. America is said to be so called from Amerigo 
Vespucci. If you like, you can take it as immor- 
losing Eric the Bed=“ Am-£rica," in fact! 

J. OOUDY.—1. To keep cheese from dr)'ing, put ft in 
a cheese-dish with a terra cotta or crocaery cover 
Such things arc sold at all china warehouses. 
2. Leave it lUone. 

Queries.— 1. The first four volumes are out of print. 
2. To clean an engraving, lay it on a smooth board 
and cover it over thinly with a layer of table-salt. 
Then s(|ueeze a lemon over the salt so as to dissolve 
a great pari of it. Then raise one end of the 
board to about half a right angle, and p<jur on it 
boiling water out of a tea-kettle until the salt and 
Juice are all washed away. Then dry the engrav¬ 
ing gradually, but not by the fire (»r in the sun. 
If the engraving is mountetl it will come away 
from the mount in the process. 3. The date 
underneath an engraving is the date of the engrav¬ 
ing : the date on the picture is the date ol the 
picture. It is very seldom that the date of the 
engraving is put on the picture. 4. The same 
people that deal in stamps mostly deal iu crests. 

T. H.—You must enlist in Canada for the Canadian 
Police. You can obtain particulars at the Canadian 
Goveniment Agency, Victoria .Street, s.w. ; or at 
the Emigrants’ Information Office, 31, Broadway, 
Westminster, s.w. 

M. Laearus (Alexandria).—The question is merely a 
catch. There is no object in multiplying iK>unds, 
shillings, and pence by pounds, shillings, and 
pence except as an amusement. Von can either 
reduce one of the amounts to pence, or you can 
work the sum by aliquot parts. 

Company. —The longest railway run last year without 
a stop was on the Norih-Easteni from Newcastle 
to Edinburgh, 124^ miles. From Grantham to 
King’s Cross is 105^ miles. Tlie American mail 
runs on Sundays, from Dublin to Queenstown, 
which is 1771 Rdles, but it stops for water. 

H. R. and E. W. —The sixpences are not now coined 
—they were too much like half-sovereigns : but 
the others are still going on. and a new sixpence 
has been issued taking the place of the Jubilee 
one. 

W. O.—Buy a pennyworth of French polish from the 
nearest oilshop. For such a small thing it is not 
worth while getting separate ingredients. 

Sio.—TJiere is a book on "Induction Colls: How 
Made and How Workeil,” published by Van Nos¬ 
trand, of New V'ork, and obtainable through TrUl)- 
ner and Co., of Ludgate Hill, £.c. 

Netls. — Bell’s "New Tracks in North America,” 
Gunter’s “Life on the Plain?’’ Dunraven’s "Great 
Divide,” Dodge’s " Hunting Ground.H of the Great 
West,” Campion’s "On the Frontier,” ami Bux¬ 
ton’s "Adventures Among the Wild Tribes of the 
Rockies,” and " Life in the Fur West,” could all l>e 
got through Messrs. Sampson Low ami Co., of 
Fetter Ijine, K.c. Bird’s " Nick of the Woods” is 
in Milner and Sowerby’s Cottage Library ; their 
office is in Paternoster Row. "Camps in the 
Rockies.” by Haillie-Orohmnnn, and "Red Cloud,” 
by Sir W. Butler, can l>e had of Sump.son Low and 
Co. " Umler the Avalanche” aiul " The Pursued” 
are published by Messrs. Manie and Co., Be<lford 
Street. Covent Garden. Abbott’s "Kit Carson,’* 
and '* Boone the Rickw'oodsman,” are published by 
Ward and Lock, Salisbury Square, E.C. 

B. E.—’Tlie Royal George sank at Spithead on the 
29th of August, 1782. She was l)eing heeled over 
to repair a pipe when a sudden wiuall washed the 
sea into her open ports. Altogether about (iOO 
men were lost in her. 

8. P. Q.—Postage-stamps were invented by Chalmers, 
not by Rowland Hill. They are a Scotch inven¬ 
tion, an English one. 


i Half Lever.- See "Modem Horology,” .Saunier’s 
Treatise, and "The WatchmakeCs Handbook,” all 

e ublished by J. Trippliu, Bartlett’s Buildings, 
[ollx)rn. 

A. G. H.—You miglit get the volumes exchanged by 
advertising in “Exchange and Alari.” 

Optic.—A microscope, seemingly the same as you 
describe, costs £12 12?., and is sold by Henry 
Crouch, 66, Barbican, E.c. It is the Petrologist’s 
microscope. The same firm have a good student's 
microscope for £6 68. You cannot get a trust¬ 
worthy instrument first hand for less. 

E. O.—Particulars of all scholarships are given In 
the Oxford and Cambridge Calendar, both of which 
you could probably see at your towm free library. 

Beta. - See our article on the Musical Glasses iu the 
March part for 1885. 

H, E. I. C. R.—The honey of the wild bee is hardly 
worth taking in this conntty'. To say nothing of 
the cruelty of such an act, we bid you remember 
that if there were no wild bees we would have few 
wild flowers; so leave their store of food alone. 

Very anxious Inquirer.—I t is nothing; a mere 
symptom. Sleep in a better-ventilated room. 

T. Waterhouse.—S eptember, or late in August. 
Cave Canem.—V’ es, St. Bernards swim well. 

May Flower.—F or cold, put a little paregoric, fif¬ 
teen tirops, and a teasiwouful of glycerine daily in 
the parrot’s drinking-water. 

J. J. Taylor.—L ook in bird columns of "Exchange 
and Mart.” 

Prince and Others.—Get onr back numl>ers con¬ 
taining papers on Boys' Dogs. 

Angola,— We could not say price of rabb.*t unless 
we saw it. All depends upon points, age, condi¬ 
tion, etc. Yes, " Exchange and Mart” gives most 
allows. " Poultry” does so too, we think. 

Cochin China, C. C. Cooper, and others.--Egg-eat¬ 
ing. The radical cure is to kill the fowl. All 
other plans have at times failed to cure the habit 
—blown eggs filled with mustard and cayenne, 
stone eggs, etc. Do you give plenty of gravel ? 


A Lover of Animals. — No, we have many girl 
readers. The hedgehog wants to run about more. 
Bread-and-milk is all very well, but in time the 
Skin will probably get bad and the bristles fall 
out unless he is allowed the mn of the garden, to 
pick and choose. 

Ruddioore. — Take ten drops of dialysed iron in 
water three times a day. a cold bath in the morn¬ 
ing, and plenty of exercise. 

Cochin China.—T here is nothing to prevent your 
marrying your father’s cousin's daughter that we 
know of. But do not marry a wife unless you can 
I give her as good a home as that you take her from 
I —and pray tell her we said so. 

W. M. Rrx,—1. You get such books from Trtlbner 
I and Co., or David Nutt, or Williams and Norgate. 

I 2. NVe do not know where Suva ia-but, then, we 
I arc not under examination. You may depend 
upon it there is a town of that name in the United 
States. Every name in geography is duplicated 
there. 

Aeronaut.— Yes; and they have been described in 
our columns over and over again. See back. 

Student. —Get the "Science Directory,” price six¬ 
pence, from Secretary, Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment, South Kensingteu, 8.W. 

George.— There is Fry’s " Handbook to the London 
Charities,” published by Sampson Low, Marstoa, 
and Co., Fetter Lane, K.c. 

Tomahawk.— In this country Indian clubs are kept 
on ude at the sports’ warehouses, running from 
4lb. lip to 301b. per pair, and the scale we give is 
not considered out of the way. But it is a scale 
our readers are recommended not to exceed : and 
in these columns we are censtautly insisting on 
the fact that it is the exercises, and not the weight 
of the instruments, that does good. Dumb-bells 
used to be worked w ith of enormous weights; 
now a pair of iron dumb-bells is a rarity in a gym¬ 
nasium, and the weight has completely gone over 
' to tlie Indian clubs. " Light dumb-bells, heavy 
clubs,” is now the cry of our gymnasiarchs. 

j Devonian.—Y ou should advertise the volumes in 
** Exchange and Mart." 
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Fn August, 1868, the insurrection was 
1 practically over. The Cretan Chris¬ 
tians had made their protest against 
their Turkish rulers in vain, for now, in 
the third year of the war, the gaunt, 
ragged “ Patriotai ” lay on their bleak 
hill-tops, behind their few remaining 
lines of defence, in a state of dumb 
despair. 

Tne eyes of some, nevertheless, looked 
with a gleam of hope across the blue 
sea to Greece, where, happily, wife, 
children, and aged parents dwelt in 
safe refuge ; while the haggard faces of 
others, alas ! turned gloomily and re¬ 
vengeful^ to the fair landscape below 
them. How could they ever set up 
“ home ” again in those burnt-out vil¬ 
lages ? For the handsome, busy house¬ 
mother, where was she 1 Perished 
miserably, perchance raving mad from 
terror and Turkish insults, in yonder 
green valley; or perhaps she was 
amongst those who died of famine 
fever in the caves by that sea-shore, so 
bright with the crimson oleanders and 
dazzling sunshine. No ship came to 
fetch her away, save the boat of the 
grim, unseen ferryman ! 

And the dark-eyed, bonnie little chil¬ 
dren, too, where were they 1 All dead, 
from want, exposure, Turkish shot or 
sword. 

No wonder that these gallant, bronzed 
“patriotai,” husbands and fathers, gazed 
in bitter despair at the graves of their 
homes, at their ruined olive and vine¬ 
yards, and with an intense hate at the 
chain of Turkish block-houses now 
stretching from end to end of the 
beloved country, “wave-washed round¬ 
about,” they had sacrificed their all to 
free. 

The blockade, which had lasted so 
long, and been so fruitful in adventure 
and excitement, was now over, and the 
officers of the French and English gun¬ 
boats, which lay at anchor off Cane^ 
joined some of the consuls and their 
friends in organising a picnic among 
the mountains a few miles behind 
Canea, 

The doctor of the Magician, the 
English gunboat, had been against the 
expedition from the first, as unsafe and 
toilsome, but his friend Lieutenant 
Selby, as daring and frisky as any boy 
out for a holiday, laughed and chaffed 
him out of his prudence and laziness. 
The American and English consuls had 
been in the island all through the insur¬ 
rection, and thought it quite safe to go. 
The French officers of the Imperieuse 
had only just arrived, and the picnic 
was as a matter of course given mther 
in their honour. 

Add to these consular and naval per¬ 
sonages a Turkish officer (an English¬ 
man, and friend of the English consul) 
with two servants, all three in uniform, 
a few man-of-warsmen, some mules ana 
horses for riding and carrying the lunch, 
and the American consul’s photographic 
apparatus, and you will have an idea of 
the imposing array of the picnic-party 
as it passed out of the western gate of 
Canea about 7 a.m. that hot August 
day. 

“ I hate hobnobbing with that Anglo- 
Turkish fellow,” growled the doctor ; 
“ we are certain to get some bullets as 
souvenirs from the insurgents in his 
company. It would have been much 


better to have given a dinner on board 
to those French fellows.” 

“ Safe as Hampstead Heath!” laughed 
Selby. “ The Turks command all on this 
side of the Omalos; and besides, the 
insurgents are done for, the country is 
quite quiet. But I’ll go and air my 
French with the monsieurs; I was at 
school in Paris when a boy, and could 
‘ parlez-vous’ very decently.” 

The first plunge over, Selby managed 
to make himself understood fairly well, 
and as the party moved along westward 
over ten or twelve miles of level plain, 
the French officers had a lively and in¬ 
structive time. 

“ Behind us, about the middle of the 
island,” began Selby, in careful French, 
“is the wonderful and classic Mount 
Ida, about eight thousand feet high. I 
have seen the grotto where the infant 
Jupiter was concealed and fed by bees. 
I have crawled, with much difficulty, to 
the cave where he was buried. It 
puzzles me greatly how his corpse was 
got in entire, unless an earthquake has 
altered the entrance since then.” 

At this point one of the listeners, 
thirsting for information, and not quite 
understanding Selby’s rather rusty 
French, produced his note-book, and 
asked the name of the gentleman buried 
on so romantic a spot. The appearance 
of the note-book curtailed any further 
mythology from Selby, as he felt it a 
weak subject, and withheld the flood of 
information he had ready about the 
eighty ships which Crete sent to the 
Trojan war, the sea-supremacy of Minos, 
his blood-curdling labyrinth, etc., etc. ; 
a cross-examination and a note-book, 
together with the difficulties of the 
French idiom, were too much for him. 

But the sight of the mountain peaks 
far ahead spurred him on to fresh fields 
of description. 

“ I lately made a journey to those 
hills before us,” said he, “and if you 
want to understand the past history of 
this magnificent island, you will find it 
there plainly written in a most charming 
book, spread open for you in the won¬ 
derful ruins and relics lying scattered 
about. On the level top of an isolated 
limestone peak, seven hundred feet high, 
stands the city of Polyrrhenia, formed 
of the ruins of centuries. First, deep 
down are the huge blocks of square 
stone of the Cyclopsean builders. Over 
them are found fragments of delicate 
sculpture, bits of pottery, Greek coins : 
and if you want still further proof or 
the presence of the early Greek settlers 
you have but to look at the lovely 
Cretan girls of to-day, especially in the 
mountains, and examine the Cretan 
language that they speak, to realise 
that the old Greeks have indeed handed 
down their world-famed beauty and 
speech to these far-ofi‘ descendants. 

“ But soon after the time that Rome 
laid one hand on Gaul and Britain, she 
laid the other on Crete, and here at 
Polyrrhenia, above the Greek founda¬ 
tions, the thin red Roman bricks still 
hold well together, and the name of 
Hadrian speaks Violdly to this day from 
a block of sandstone as to who was 
master here in the second century. 

“ Above the ruins of the Roman work 
come the remains of the Venetian city, 
for the Saracens and Byzantine em¬ 
perors left no traces here, and the Lion 


of St. Mark held the island in his cruel 
grip for four hundred years. Traces of 
this occupation are found ev^erywhere. ’ 

“Ah ! yes,” interrupted the gentle¬ 
man with the note-book, “ we have seen 
the fortifications at Canea, the arsenal 
and galley-slips, the Italian coats-of- 
arms over the doors and 'wdndows, and 
the mutilated lions over the sea-gates. 
But pray continue, sir.” 

“Well, I have come to the surface 
now,” said Selby, “ for above the Vene¬ 
tian ruins there is nothing but the 
wretched hovels of the modem Cretans, 
all built anyhow on the mountain slopes, 
amongst fragments of the past—huge 
tipped-up blocks, Greek sculpture, 
Venetian work, all at sixes and sevens, 
with maiden-hair fem, wild vines, and 
fig-trees growing amongst them. The 
hovels themselves are, in many cases, a 
patchwork of marble, Roman bricks, 
and mud. The Turks will certainly 
leave no buildings for posterity here ! 

By this time our party had reached 
the River Platanos, where they were 
to turn southwards. They were glad 
to halt a few minutes, and noticed the 
half-ruined villas, mostly Venetian, em¬ 
bowered amongst the orange and olive- 
trees, and then pursued their way, zig¬ 
zag along the river, up to Lakus, on the 
summit of the hill. Traces of the war 
they found here in plenty. Empty 
ruined houses, scarcely one with a roof 
on, the greater part of the bi-ave in- 
haoitants now refugees in Greece, those 
left behind looking utterly jaded and 
listless. Here a guide was obtained, a 
picturesque-looking fellow, Demetrius, 
who undertook to lead them to Meskla, 
where the party had arranged to lunch. 

The nmn scowled when he saw the 
Turkish uniform, but the English and 
American consuls, who both fortunately 
understood Cretan, hurried him well on 
to the front, and Selby quickly joined 
them, anxious to lay in a fresh store of 
information. 

“That is Zourba,” said the guide. 
“ Do you see that church amongst the 
trees ? The bell there has a story. 
When the Turks came at the beginning 
of the war, the priests fled after burying 
the bell. Thrown into prison, they 
were made to discover its whereabouts, 
and the Turks re-hung it, and made it 
give voice to joyous peals of victory. 
Down came the patriotai to that oppo¬ 
site steep hill, and, on hearing how the 
bell had been forced to its unwelcome 
task, ‘ Ring away,’ said they ; ‘ we will 
fetch it to-night I ’ And so they did, 
while the Turks slept, and hanging it 
on one of those high trees yonder, made 
it ring the night out! ” 

This being interpreted to Selby, he 
made known to Demetrius, by vigorous 
smiling and nodding of head and clap¬ 
ping of hands, his approval of the pluck 
of the patriotai. 

“ I am very anxious to see the plain 
of the Omalos,” he continued. “Ask 
him if it is quite impossible to get there 
to-day, and what sort of a spot it is.” 

“Quite impossible,” returned Deme¬ 
trius ; “ it will take you all the day to 
et back to Canea by Lakus and Theriso. 

have been there many times. We 
hold an annual fair there, and to it, in 
May, 1866, streamed the representatives 
of the people to discuss the redres.'j of 
our grievances.” 
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“ Were not the grievances rather 
imaginary?” asked the Doctor, who 
had just caught up the advance guard, 
feeling cross, tire<l, and thirsty. 

“ Imaginary! ” flashed out Demetrius. 

“ Would you call it an imaginary wrong 
if your word was not taken against a 
Turk’s in the courts of law ; if you were 
taxed and ground down, and your 
money spent out of the country, while 
your beautiful motherland lay starving 
and barren for want of nourishment 
and development of her wondrous fer¬ 
tility ; if promises of reform were made 
continually to you. only to be broken ; 
if your home ana honour, too, were 
never safeV’ And the Cretan’s hand 
sought the row of weapons at his girdle, 
ana his keen eyes flashed with indigna¬ 
tion. 

“ Tell us about the gathering at the 
Omalos,” put in the English consul, 
anxious to calm him. 

“Ah! the beautiful plain,” said the 
patriot, “ till now never in the hands 
of any conqueror. At the time of our 
May gathering it had just put on its 
glorious green robe of freshly-springing 
oats j the waters, that make a lake of it 
in winter, were still roaring in the huge 
cavern at one end, by which they sub¬ 
side into the very bowels of the moun¬ 
tain ; the golden furze stood out against 
the blue sky on the walls that bound 
the plain, and below it rose the dark 
ilex with blood-red buds, and the varied 
greens of the olives, planes, vines, and 
myrtles. Sadly and anxiously the chiefs 
waited in vain for the answer to the 
petition they had sent to Constanti¬ 
nople, and at last, after the assembly 
had moved down nearer to Canea, the 
long-smouldering flame burst forth ; 

“ On^ on to the war ! ” was the cry all 
over the island.” 

Oh ! Cretan lads so bold, 

With sword In hand like heroes, 

Shout freedom as of old ' ” 

Poor Demetrius here lapsed into 
moody silence. The war so eagerly 
begun had cost him very dear, and it 
was all for nought, he felt. 

The Doctor’s grumbling at the folly 
of toiling up the hill in the heat to 
Lakus, and then descending to Meskla, 
the bother of having to lead the mules, 
and the want of air, on account of the 
hillsides being so steep and meeting so 
closely, were brought to a satisfactory 
ending by Demetrius calling a halt, 
as Meskla was now reached. A charm¬ 
ing spot under the plane-trees bv 
the pure cold rushing mountain brook 
was speedily settled upon, and the pic¬ 
nic party moso thoroughly enjoyed the 
“picnic proper,” as Selby called the 
lunch, and after it the rest they felt 
th^ had really earned. 

The insurgents’ lines were not far off, 
and a gentle peppering of shot seemed 
continually in progress. 

The American consul left his com¬ 
panions to the enjoyment of cigarettes 
and forty w'inks, and climbed a neigh¬ 
bouring hill to see what was going on. 
His curio.sity, however, as he said, was 
quickly satisfied when a few bullets 
came uncomfortably near him, and on 
rejoining his party he found that Deme¬ 
trius had just ascertained that it would 
not be safe for them to proceed to The- 


riso by the usual route along the main 
mountain ridge, but he offered to con¬ 
duct them by a path running along the 
ridge farthest from the insurgents. 

Such a path it turned out to be I A 
mere sheep-walk scratched on the side 
of the hill. The beasts were led hesi¬ 
tating and hobbling along, and all were 
glad when Theriso was reached. Selby 
was greatly disappointed at having no 
time to see the celebrated limestone 
ravine where disasters to the Turkish 
army had happened more than once. 
With a draught at the delicious spring, 
the party had to push on, as the light 
was beginning to rail. 

As both the consuls said they knew 
the way, Demetrius took his leave, and 
the party set off full speed for Canea, 
whicn they expected to reach in about 
an hour. 

But it was a case of “ more haste, less 
speed,” for in the hurry a wrong path 
was taken, and they got into a vine¬ 
yard-path, which led nowhere in par¬ 
ticular. Selby felt confident that, with 
his large bump of locality and previous 
experience in surveying, they would be 
sure to strike the road soon, and in¬ 
sisted on their all pushing on. When 
some shepherd boys called out to them, 
they thought it w'as insurgents, and 
hurried on still faster and farther out 
of the way. Then the insurgents, catch¬ 
ing sight of the Turkish colonel’s fez, 
demanded an explanation, and when 
not answered Area a shot, which a ser¬ 
vant of one of the consuls thought it his 
duty to return. Then began a scrim¬ 
mage ! The insurgents sending bullets 
from the top of the ridge, and the pic¬ 
nic party nying, mules, photographic 
apparatus, and all, dodging from 
boulder to boulder, hoping to gain the 
road before their pursuers. 

There was not much conversation. 
The man-of-war’s-men seemed rather to 
enjoy the excitement, and so did Selby, 
but the Doctor and most of the others 
were in a fume. At last the ridge broke 
down, and there was a maze of huge 
rocks which afforded a little shelter for 
a time. A hasty council of war was 
held, and nine of the party, including 
the colonel and the American consul, 
decided to ^o on, leaving beasts and 
baggage behind ; and a bad quarter of 
an hour they had of it! It was almost 
dark, and they had to cross a field 
which was a bed of springs. It really 
was a case of 

“ Slipping, tripping, 

Air so nipping. 

Up in the hilli 
Away from home ! ” 

However, they did just manage to 
reach a place of safety, thoroughly tired, 
muddy, and perspiring, before their 
pursuers closed upon them. Then, hear¬ 
ing voices behind in collc^uy, they con¬ 
cluded all was ^ right with their com¬ 
panions, and enjoyed in peace the pipes 
and cottee offered them in the Turkish 
block-house. 

The consular and military dignity 
was still further appeased by the turn¬ 
ing out of a heavy escort to take the 
party back to Canea. And so ended 
their day. 

Those who had stayed behind amongst 
the rocks had a much more interesting 
time of it. 


“Just exactly what I said,” growled 
the Doctor, as the nine wheeled madly 
off. “ Now I beg to propose that one 
of you unmarriSi fellows just climt 
that rock and tell those bloodthirsty 
rulfians at the top that we are a party 
of non-combatants ” (“pleasure-seekei*s,” 
put in Selby, with a twinkle in his eye). 
“It’s no use standing here as targets 
for their sharp-shooting practice ! ” 

Apparently it was a party either of 
Benedicts or bad climbers, for no one 
seemed anxious to face those rifles at 
the edge. Selby was thinking of the poor 
little wife he nad had to leave at homo 
after being married a month. But a 
fresh burst of peppering roused him. 

“ Oh ! I say,” cried he, “ I’m married, 
too. very much so ; but some one must 

SO. 

So he rapidly sped up the cliff, 
knocked aside the rifles, and be^an 
making absurd attempts in English, 
French, and bad Cretan to explain 
matters. But the patriotai needed no 
speech to reassure them. The last rays 
of the setting sun illuminated a pair of 
red whiskers such as no Turk ever pos¬ 
sessed, and as, fortunately, the captain 
of the band spoke some French, an 
understanding was quickly ettected, 
and soon the whole party were com¬ 
fortably seated round the fire and being 
treated with true mountain hospitality. 
Selby was in his element as a sort of 
interpreter and master of the cere¬ 
monies, and all b^an to enjoy the ad¬ 
venture, after a rest and some food, 
except the Doctor, who growled in an 
undertone about indigestion from the 
insurgents’ supper, and rheumatism 
from the rough sleeping accommoda¬ 
tion. 

What stories they heard that night of 
the war as they sat round the camp fire 
—of the awful destruction of the monas¬ 
tery of Arkadi, full of refugee women 
ana children, so stubbornly and vainly 
held against the Turks, and then the 
powder-magazine fired in the moment 
of victory. 

“ I have been there since,” said one of 
the patriotai, “ and it is one of the most 
awful sights I ever yet beheld. The 
dead, shrivelled and brown, lie stifl’ 
where they fell ; mothers, with the 
look of horror still on their faces, hold 
out stiff dead arms to guard the mur¬ 
dered children clinging round them.” 

Then the blockade-running was dis¬ 
cussed. 

“ I made several trips in our chief 
blockade-runnen the Arkadi,” said an¬ 
other stalwart Cretan; “ with her long 
grey hull, raking masts, and telescopic 
funnel, she slid like a ghost past the 
great Turkish cruisers, carrying food, 
ammunition, and volunteers to the 
island, and bearing away to (Greece 
refugees and sick and wounded.” 

“ What speed ? ” asked Selby. 

“ Fifteen knots, easy,” was the answer. 
“ She^as English-built, and had always 
British engineers. Many a close ex¬ 
citing run she had for it, and at last 
died a hero’s death. The fight lasted 
from ten at night till four next morn¬ 
ing with the Turkish ship Izzedin. The 
captain of the Arkadi, man at the helm, 
and greater part of the crew’ were killed. 
After the starboard and paddle-wheel 
were smashed to pieces, she was set on 
tire, and the hull and engines sunk. 
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Afterwards the wreck was raised, and 
towed in triumph to Constantinople.” 

Talk such as this kept the picnic 
pai*ty and the patriotai sitting late 
over the fire. Very early next morn¬ 
ing, after a sound sleep in the captain’s 
::ent, wrapped up in cloaks and blankets, 
the visitors were abruptly roused by 
SelW. 

“Come on and see the sun rise,” 
shouted he ; “ it will be worth while 
from these hills.” 

And indeed it was a glorious sight, I 
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j making those familiar with the Na- 
I tional Gallery think of Turaer’s hazy 

g olden landscapes, and even the grumpy 
octor allowed that he had felt no air 
like it for freshness since he was at 
Loch-na-gar, and that the view was 
about as fine. 

After a hearty breakfast of biscuit, | 
cheese, honey, and goat’s-milk, the hos- 
itable patriotai, having secured the ' 
easts and baggage overnight, politely I 
escorted their guests to the Turkish | 
lines, where they w^ere received by the , 


detachment sent from Canea to 
I “rescue” them. 

I Selby had no time to write his usual 
letter to his w'ife, as the mail was just 
leaving; the few lines he did send 
rather puzzled her: 

“ No time to write ; only just returned 
from a most jolly picnic. Insurgents 
inclined to bully us at first, but turned 
out bricks. My red whiskers proved of 
sianal service. Will explain in my next. 
Please send at once a dozen handsome 
raihvay rugs for presents.” 


BILL MAKTOCK: 

A TALE OF THE SEVERN SEA. 
Bv J. Allen Bartlett. 


W ITHIN the Black Rock is a winding 
cave, whose low-browed entrance 
seawards might be overlooked a dozen 
times, and whose other opening, on the 
summit of the dwarf cliflfs, is equally 
w^ell hidden by bushes. 

Here Joe Davy had decided to land 
his cargo, and, having sent the coast¬ 
guard on their fruitless errand to the 
Abbey miles away, he felt fairly secure 
as on the stormy night described in our 
last chapter he guided the Lively Polly 
homewards through the boiling surf. 

He had but one anxiety, and that was 
far from being a groundless one, for in 
so heavy a sea it would be next to im¬ 
possible to land his cargo, even under 
the sheltered lee of the Black Rock Reef. 

In the midst of a white squall he saw 
the signal-light, and, more successful 
than the Miranda’s skipper, he fetched 
the very point he desired. But one 
glance shorewards showed how futile 
any effort at landing w ould be. 

Huge rollers heaved beneath the little 
vessel’s bilge, breaking even in deep 
water, and then, as they neared the 
rocks, curling over in a grand arch of 
some ten feet radius, they burst in 
thunder on the beach. On either side 
the rocks were buried in snowy foam, 
which climbed the cliffs and drenchea 
the watchers far above, and then j>assed 
even higher, to the beetling brows of the 
(mcampment, where it spent itself in a 
fierce shower of salt rain. 

No communication could pass be¬ 
tween him and the shore, but his 
friends were practical seamen, and 
knew what his tactics wmuld be in the 
event of no landing being effected ; so, 
calling his men together, he gave orders 
that tne cargo should be got on deck, 
and all the kegs securely lashed to¬ 
gether. This being done, a heavy 
anchor was attached, and the w’hole 
heaved overboard at a given signal. 
Imagine the difliculty of such an opera¬ 
tion in such a sea, and hard by a lee 
shore ! But it was done, nevertheless, 
and the kegs were dropped so close to 
shore that an hour of ebb would leave 
them high and dry. Then the long¬ 
shoremen, who were waiting, would 
paddle through the mud and secure the 
booty. 

The bows of the Lively Polly were 
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now headed off to sea, the foresheet 
hauled across, and she began to gather 
way just in time, for her keel must have 
been almost in the mud when she sank 
in the trough of a wave. 

“ Ready about! ” roared the skipper, 
and round she came on the starlxtard 
taek, her headsails shivering in the 
wind as she hung a moment before 
going off on the port tack. It was a 
moment of suspense, of breathless 
anxiety, as she stood thus uncertain, 
for if she missed stays she would yaw 
away and go broadside on to the rocks. 

“ Ah, shos doin’ it, the beauty ! ” cried 
the skipper, cheerily. “ Round she goes, 
boys ! Now ! ” 

But next moment his jaw fell, for 
right across his bow, her stays nearly 
scraping his bowsprit, came a cutter, 
her form looming vast and threatening 
in the fog and storm. The wind left 
his sails fis the huge spread of canvas 
passed before him, and her surge beat 
against the bows of the Lively Polly, 
^en, heeling over before the blast as it 
again struck her, she swept broadside 
on to the shore. 

“ She’ll be on the rocks ! ” 

A huee wave lifts her like a cork and 
dashes her broadside towards the black 
mass of limestone. Her crew hold fast 
to anything that comes handy, and wait 
for one awful moment. No, the sea 
passes beneath her, and the wild recoil 
carries her ott‘ again. Twice, and once 
again this haj^pens, each sea carrying 
her a little farther down, till she clears 
the rocks and takes the muddy beach 
with a shudder and a thud. The next 
sea lifts her and lets her fall a few feet 
farther in, with a concussion that shakes 
her from stem to stern, and leaves her 
crew nearly breathless. Another, larger 
and wilder, follows in its wake. 

“To the rigging, men,” shouts Joe 
Davy, suiting the action to the word, 
and the deluge of foam and black water 
rushes beneath their feet, sweeping the 
decks from stem to stern, and carrying 
away bulwarks and hatchways in its 
course. 

The hardy crew cling like limpets to 
the shrouds and crosstrees, swinging 
wildly to and fro in the cauldron of 
mad waters, and as each wave roars 
past, they expect to see the quivering 


hull fall to pieces beneath them. Their 
friends on snore can do nothing to help 
them, and, in fact, can hardly see them 
in the swirl of waves and mist. 

“ If we can hold on for another half 
hour, mates, we’ll be all safe,” suddenly 
cried Joe. “The tide’s turned, ana 
runnin’ out as fast as it corn’d in.” But 
he looked down ruefully at the labour¬ 
ing hull beneath him, and shuddered 
when he felt the awful thumping and 
banging to which she was being sub¬ 
jected. 

In his mind his craft was a living 
friend, and he dearly loved the little 
boat, which his sweetheart had chris¬ 
tened, and w-hich had carried him safely 
through many a stormy night and hard- 
fought fight for life. “ Poor old craf^ 
thee’ll never beat down to Lundy agam^” 
he thought, and the tears stood in his 
eyes. 

His mind was almost too confused for 
continuous thought, but he found him¬ 
self ruminating in an absent way about 
the vision of the cutter which had 
worked his woe. “Never know’d the 
man as could take a boat of her size 
along this shore on such a night. S’poae 
she was a Revenue boat as had smelt 
me out.” 

But still he could not fairly account 
for the phenomenon. A Revenue boat 
would never run such risks to capture 
a smuggler ; and no one but an inha¬ 
bitant well acquainted with the coast 
would venture there in such weather. 
And then, the legend of “ The Spec^ 
Ship,” to which he had listened with 
wide-eyed wonder many years ago, 
w’hen a boy aboard bis father’s boat, 
recurred to his mind. Could this in¬ 
deed be she? “No, she was never 
cutter-rigged, that’s certain, and that 
settles it.’^ So he, being unable to satis¬ 
factorily explain the mystery, refrained 
from thinking at all, or rather, arrived 
as near as he could to that enviable 
condition of mind, for no intelligent 
man can spend sixty seconds of perfrot 
vacancy. Thoughts bidden and unbid¬ 
den vdll invade the brain, and no effort 
will keep them out. 

Thus he clung to the rigging his 
hands benumbed with the cold ana wet 
drenched to the skin, and tossed to and 
fro at every lurch of the yawl, till pm- 
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sently the waves made less tremendous 
breaches over the little craft, and the 
concussions became less violent. 

The tide was leaving her, and soon 
her crew were able to descend from 
their dizzy perches, and to find a foot¬ 
ing on the wave-washed and slippery 
deck. 

Down sank the sea, and as it de¬ 
scended, so the hearts of the weary tars 
plucked up courage. 

In a few moments now, the men on 
shore will wade out to the little yawl, 
and the cargo, once safely hidden, the 
coastguard can be defied, or else their 
aid can be innocently invoked in the 
work of endeavouring to save the craft. 
Vain, delusive hope ! There comes a 
scuttling sound along the shore; a 
ringing cheer, and the longshore-men, 
scattering rignt and left, are flying for 
itheir lives ! 

The coastguard had waited at the 
Abbey almost until the turn of the tide, 
when it was discovered that the farmer 
was away from home. 

At the same time, his two sons were 
observed making in the direction of 
•the Bearn. 

I almost think this is a plant,” said 
Jack, and the inspector quite agreed 
with him ; so, leaving two men to keep 
« keen look-out at the landing-place, 
the whole partjr set off in the direction 
of the caves, rejoicing in the pleasure 
of stretching their legs, and warming 
themselves by a “ double.” 

They arrived, as we have seen, in the 
mick of time, scattered the men on 
shore, and then pounced on the Lively 
PoUy, now lying high and dry, with all 
the evidences of her illicit trade about 
ber. The sight was so ridiculous, they 
roared with laughter. Resistance on 
tihe part of her crew was out of the 
-question, and they were too buffeted 
and weary to attempt to escape, so they 
surrendered with the best grace they 
could, and were promptly clapped in 
irons. When morning broke, the bales 
and kegs were collected and taken jws- 
rsession of in the King’s name, whilst 
anchors and stout hawsers were carried 
•out seawards, the former being buried 
in the mud just before the returning 
•tide swept over them. 

Joe and his crew were then marched 
•off to Bristol, there to await their 
trial. 

The ringleader got a considerable 
term of imprisonment, and when, on 
•once more oecoming a free Briton, he 
found the Lively Polly on her moorings 
in the Pyll river, and not much the 
worse for her rough-and-tumble with 
the waves, let us hope he confined him- 
«elf to the less exciting but infinitely 
more honourable profession of a Chan- 
xiel pilot. Certes, he never again ap¬ 
peared before the Bench for any similar 
misdemeanour. 

Owing to certain suspicious circum¬ 
stances, backed by the evidence of the 
crew of the Lively Polly, the Miranda 
was carefully scrutinised the next day, 
but nothing of a damnatory character 
was found on her, and her crew having 
given a good account of themselves, the 
matter was allowed to drop. 

One point, however, was most sus¬ 
picious—Black Bill had disappeared, 
jlo one, not even his most intimate 
::friend, could give the slightest clue to 


his whereabouts, although every effort 
was made. 

The matter was a nine days’ wonder, 
and then, like everything else, it ceased 
to interest, and eventually became 
almost forgotten. It was supix)sed that 
he had taken the alarm and thought it 
advisable to make himself scarce for a 
season. 

The situation was very embarrassing 
for the rest of the gang, for Bill was 
the chief shareholder, and also the 
moving spirit of the concern, and his 
absence paralysed the others. 

At length, however, Tom managed to 
dispose of the store on the old church 
roof, and having, with the concurrence 
and approval of the others, divided the 
net gains, as was originally arranged, 
he most honestly kept and secreted the 
lion’s share, which belonged by right 
to the skipper. 

“ Bill will be back as soon as he thinks 
things have quieted down a bit, and then 
he’ll be glad to have a yellowboy or two 
ready to hand,” said he. But Bill never 
came again ! 

In the grey dawn of the morning 
which followed poor Joe’s night of 
trouble a gigantic figure stood on the 
edge of the encampment cliffs gazing 
intently below, and trying to pierce the 
dense mist which hung like a cloud at 
its feet. 

Suddenly it uttered a half-regretful 
exclamation and turned to leave the 
spot. Then came a wild gust of wind 
from the sea, a stagger on the treacher¬ 
ous brink, an upward tossing of the 
arms, and a plunge head-first into a 
narrow crack or chasm which scarred 
the fs^e of the rock wall just below. 
Dense bushes and shrubs, which ap¬ 
parently lived on air, clung and grew 
on the perpendicular cliff, and almost 
covered the fissure. They shook for a 
moment, and a little shower of rain¬ 
drops pattered on the debris below. 
Then all was still as the grave. 

* * * * 

Many and many a long year passed 
away, and the little village under the 
fortress forgot all about Bill Mar- 
tock, and grew until it became a 
thriving town. The Great Western 
Railway stretched along the valley some 
three miles away, and a little branch 
line ran from it to the town, where it 
terminated in a rustic-looking station. 
No engine ran upon the rails, but two 
stout horses tugged the one carriage 
which monopolist the line, and a rare 
struggle they had sometimes, when the 
wind blew in from the west. Twenty 
pounds to the square foot means a 
pretty considerable pressure on the 
front of a railway carriage. 

One summer evening this solitary 
vehicle brought in an old grey-headed 
man and a buxom wife, who hung 
lovingly on his arm. They gazed around 
them in astonishment, and seemed lost 
in the contemplation of their surround¬ 
ings. There was St. Nicholas-on-the 
Hill, and the everlasting hills them¬ 
selves, and the grey battlements of the 
ancient fortress ; but, instead of the 
huts and cottages of old time, behold a 
thriving seaport, with its thousands of 
visitors, its baths and bands and pro¬ 
menades. 

The old man turned to his good wife, 


in whose eyes rested a gentle, resigned 
melancholy, and said, “ This wonx do 
for us, Polly, my dear. I thought we’d 
have ended our days in the old village 
we knew so well years agone ; but this 
noisy town—we’d better have stayed 
in Plymouth. I dessay most of our old 
acquaintance are gone too, for sure it is 
a long time ago. Never mind, I’m old, 
and not long for this world, so I’ll make 
myself happy here.” 

But Polly did not see it, and in the 
end she and her husband. Jack Marling 
—for it was he—took a little cottage in 
Pyll, and there they settled down. Yes, 
honest Jack had won fair Polly’s hand, 
and well he deserved it. For niany a 
long year after that smuggling affair 
he had wooed her in vain, and she had 
grown thin and sad, and no one knew 
why. But as the yefirs rolled by the 
faithfulness of the honest tar touched 
her, and she had wedded him. “ I give 
you all I can,” she said; “ ask me 
nothing more.” Then they went south 
to Plymouth, where Jack managed to 
“ lay up a bit o’ money ; ” and then, 
having arrived at a hale and respected 
old age, he felt a longing to end his days 
in the familiar haunts of his younger 
manhood. Polly made him a good wife, 
but he noted silently that a minor chord 
ran through the brightest moments of 
her life. 

Twelve months passed by, and the 
little cottage under the hill began to 
feel like home indeed, and a few old 
friends, the stranded wrecks of other 
days, had found the coastguard out. 
and many a peaceful pipe was smoked 
in the woodbine-covered porch. 

One sunny afternoon the old man 
wandered along the sands to the Bearn 
and the Black Rock Reef, and as he 
walked he thought of the days gone by. 
It happened that on the same day two 
truant boys had spent a merry morning 
amidst the stones and crags of the old 
encampment, and were now performing 
acrobatic feats along the ridges and 
projections of the cliffs. 

Suddenly one of them cried, “Why, 
here’s a gurt caave ! ” 

“ Let’s go in un,” said the other, and 
in they went, by dint of much pushing 
and squeezing. 

Imagine their horror when they found 
themselves in the presence of a gigantic 
skeleton, which was lying head down¬ 
wards in a fissure! 

They uttered two terrific yells, strug¬ 
gled back through the crevices as surely 
no mortal ever struggled before, barked 
their shins, knock^ their heads, lost 
their breath, and tore their clothes into 
ribands, expecting momentarily to feel 
the grip of bony fingers. 

Then they rushed wildly down the 
steep slopes beyond, and never stopped 
till old Jack Marling stuck out his two 
arms like an animated semaphore and 
effectually arrested their further pro¬ 
gress. 

“ What ails ye, lads 1 Have ye seed 
a ghost or a bogey ? ” he cried, cheerily. 

“ Noa, noa; mmser'n that! ” they 
gasped in chorus. “There's a awful 
skelenton in the rocks yinder!” and 
they began to boohoo most lustily. 

With great difficulty the old man per¬ 
suaded them to accompany him to the 
mouth of the crevice, out no powers on 
earth would cause them to re-enter it. 
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“ ’Spose I must have a try,” said the 
old man. 

He was slight and thin, and by dint 
of supernatural squeezing he managed 
to Lcet through the opening. 

There it lay, with its battered skull 
half buried in the earth, and the 
whitened bones all huddled round it 
as though it had fallen on its head, 
jammed in the fissure, and in that atti¬ 
tude had decayed. Some few tattered 
remnants of clothing still clung to the 
mouldering frame, and on one of the 
bony fingers was a massive silver ring, 
all blackened with damp and age. This 
the old man took possession of, thinking 
it might serve to identify its former 
owner—if, indeed, it were possible to 
do so. Then he reported tne case at 
the local police station, and, retaining 
the ring, took it home in his pocket. 

His wife paled as he told the story. 


and when he produced the relic from 
his pocket she gazed earnestly at it, 
gave one piteous cry, and fainted in his 
arms. 

It was long before she recovered from 
the shock, but one evening, when she 
was sitting in the cottage - porch, 
dreamily watching the sun setting in 
amber behind the Bryn, the old man 
put his arm round her neck and said, 
“ You’ve been a good wife to me, Polly 
—better’ll I deserve. I guessed your 
secret long ago, but I wouldn’t say 
nothin’ about it. I loves you none the 
less, and I admires you the more for 
inarryin’ a poor chap like me just for 
pity’s sake when your heart was sore 
for him as once wore this ring. Now 
you knows I’ve learnt your secret, let 
me comfort you, Polly.” 

And the old woman smiled on him. 

“You’ve been a good man to me. 


John,” she said, “and I’d have died 
those many years ago but for you. I 
felt he was dead, and now I’m glad I 
knows the end on him, poor Bill ’ 
What’s done is done for the best,” and 
the old woman was comforted. 

The old church of St. Nicholas still 
stands on its hill, but roofless and dese¬ 
crated, and in its sunny graveyard lie 
all that remains of Jack Marling and 
his good old wife. Hard by, on a broken 
headstone, you may trace the letters 
which form the name “Joe Davy,” and 
beneath it the first line of “Affliction 
sore, long time he Ixire.” A coastguard 
still tramps along the gay promenades 
which now line the bay, but the rugged 
characters and stirring times of the past 
are gone for ever. 

(the end.) 


FOE ENGLAND, HOME, AND BEAUTY: 

A TALE OF THE NAYY NINETY YEARS AGO. 


By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

Author of “ The Cruiee of the Snowbird," “ Wild Adventuree Round the Pole," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XXV.—“engage THE ENEMY MORE CLOSELY”—“ENGLAND EXPECTS THAT EVERY MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY.” 



ERE is little lei sure 
during war times 
for indulging in 
the sentiments 
connected even 
with death itself, 
yet Peniston had 
intended to pay 
another visit to 
the island where 
the lonely old man 
lived, and inform 
him of the death 
of his niece. They 
buried her with 
every token of 
honour and re¬ 
spect in the spot 
where for long 
months she had 
jiassed so strange 
an existence; then 
the Blazer put to 
sea, and n'.ade sail 
towards cne south. 

About the evening of the tlnrd day a 
vessel was reportea in sight away on 
tlie weather oow. The drum imme¬ 
diately beat to quarters, and all waited 
in suspense, hoping it might be an 
enemy^s .ship, but fearing it might not. 

But when near enougli they descried 
the British ensign floating on a small 
sloop-of-war. 

The sloop was looking for the Blazer. 
The admiral of the station desired her 
immediate presence in Port Royal. 8o 
the course had to l>e altered, and, in¬ 
stead of taking the sad news to Crailie, 
it had to l)e sent, and no one belonging 
to the Blazer ever saw the old man 
again alive or dead. For when they 
arrived at Jamaica they were hurried 
ofl‘ with sealed orders almost imme¬ 
diately again. 


When once well out of sight of land, 
Cajitain Fairfax opened and read his | 
instructions, and found that for months | 
to come his cruising-ground would be 
the n3ighbourhood of the lone Ber- 
muda.s. 

Events of great importance had taken | 
place at home, and lar greater were to 
come ; and when some time afterwards i 
the Blazer received ordere to join the ! 
fleet of Lord Nelson himself, and return 
with it to England, great indeed was ! 
the rejoicing on board. For, under the 
flag of so illustrious a commander, they 
were bound to witness naval warfare 
on its very grandest and most impres¬ 
sive scale. 

The story of our most illustrious 
commander, the gallant Nelson, is far 
too well known to every one to need 
even epitomising by me. As an “old 
salt ” I must, however, be permitted to 
say a word or two about the great man. 
To begin with, I do not like that story 
of his boyhood—and wdiat is more I do 
not believe it—where he is found at a 
distance from home, to which he had 
strayed, lured by the brightness of the 
summer’s day, the gay flowers, and the 
butteiflies. He is said to have l.)een 
found by an an.xious relative on the 
wrong side of a stream planning and 
wondering how he should get over. 
This a.'ixious relative, perhaj^s a grand¬ 
mamma, fondly repi’oached him—.so the 
yarn goes—saying to him, 

“ Horatio, my darling, I wonder that 
fear did not drive you to the bosom of 
your family.” 

“Fear, grandma,” he is said to have 
replied, “ I never saw it. What is 
itr’ 

The same sort of goody-goody stories 
are told about Washington and almost 
every other great hero. Now, as re¬ 


gards young Horatio Nelson, it is as 
likely as not that the episode might 
have been as follows :— 

The young “ nipper ” w’as chasing the 
pigs, not the butterflies, and coming to 
a muddv ])ool deteriHined to dance in 
it. And did dance in it. The pool was 
better fun than the pigs. 

But his granny, who was cutting 
cabbage.s in the garden, spied him, and 
lugged him out most unceremoniously 
by the arm. 

“ There’s clothes,” said the old lady ; 
“ and there’s boots, and there’s wet feet. 
I wonder you’re not afraid.” 

Then Horatio, looking merrily up into 
her face, replied, 

“ Afraid, granny, eh ? I ain’t afeared 
o’ you, anyhow.” 

Now mine is the most likel}’ version 
of the story, but I leave my readers to 
believe which they like. 

There are many other stories told about 
Nelson’s boyhood, all of which are to be 
taken with a few grains of salt. About 
two things, however, there is no shade 
of doubt—the lad was bold and plucky, 
and his father had brought him up to 
fear God and regard man. 

Nelson’s early days of life at sea were 
passed in hardships that would have 
made a less courageous lad shrink shore- 
wards, and prefer the back of a draper’s 
counter to the rough-and-tumble life in 
fo’c’sle and before the mast. 

My admiration for the young man 
commences from the very day he 
stepped on boaid the West Indiaman^ 
Regarding this voyage, he says himself 
tliat if he did not improve in education, 
he returned home a practical seaman, 
and with a saying then common among 
the sailors, viz., 

** Aft—the most heucmr; forward—the better man.**. 
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A better proof than the whole of 
Nelson’s life could not be adduced that 
the merchant service was the true 
nursery of the Royal Navy sailor. It 
is sad to think that we cannot look 
upon it as so in our day, more than 
half tilled, as it is, with the sweepings 
of foreign docks; men who, if required, 
could not, and would not, fight with 
love and zeal for the honour of this 
country— 

“ For England, home, and beauty/' 

Besides his life in the merchant service. 
Nelson when a youth had a t£^te of the 
Arctic regions, and that in itself was 
enough to make a man of him. 

Duty and honour, more even than 
honour and glory, were ever watch¬ 
words with Horatio Nelson, and when¬ 
soever he won a great victory he con¬ 
tented himself with having done his 
duty, and saved his honour untarnished, 
while he gave the glory to Heaven 
above. 

I dearly like to read about his con¬ 
fidence and trust in himself and the 
noble ships and gallant men he led into 
action. Before the battle of Aboukir, 
for example, when Captain Berry, to 
whom Nelson was explaining his plans, 
exclaimed, in all the joyousness of hope, 
“ If we succeed, what will all the world 
say 1 ” 

“i^’, man!” cried Nelson; “why, 
there is no if in the matter, success is 
a certainty 1 But,” he added, “ who will 
live to tell the tale is quite a different 
question ! ” 

And is not the following a beautiful 
yet simple memorandum sent off after 
the battle had been gained ? 

“ To the Officers of the Squadron. 

‘‘ H.M.S. Vanguard, off the mouth of 
“ the Nile. 

“ August 2nd, 1798. 

* Almighty God having lieen pleased 
to bless his Majesty’s arms with victory, 
the Admiral intends returning public 
thanks at two o’clock this day, and 
recommends every ship doing the same 
as soon as convenient. 

“Horatio Nelson.” 

He had on that memorable day re¬ 
ceived a most painful and ugly scalp- 
wound, but that did not prevent him 
from dictating a letter of thanks to the 
captains, officers, and men of his fleet 
for having fought so well and behaved 
so gallantly in this memorable battle. 

* * * * 

Like many great men and geniuses 
Nelson was subject to intervals of low¬ 
ness of spirits—not that he felt bound 
to let every one know this. But when 
he arrived out to the West Indies, and 
found that the French fleet, like a hare 
before a hound, had been most success¬ 
ful in making a double, and starting 
back east again, Nelson was not in the 
l»est of spirits, and probably his own 
voyage home felt about as long and irk- 
sorne as any he had ever made. 

Perliaps Nelson’s merchant-service 
experience stood him in good stead, for 
certain it is that in this search for and 
race after the missing French fleet our 
Admiral “cracked on” all he could— 
was not “ afraid of the sticks,” as sailors 
say. 

After a race and chase which is surely 


unparalleled in the history of our naval 
warfare, the fleet arrived at Ushant, 
joined that of Cornwallis, and finally 
brought up at Portsmouth. 

On July 22nd of that year Nelson 
found out that Sir Robert Calder had 
met with and fought the combined 
fleets of France and Spain on their 
return from the West Indies. This 
officer had fought well and bravely, 
and captured two of the enemy. But, 
accustomed to the crushing victories 
of the great Nelson, Calder did not find 
his country very grateful, and he even 
received a reprimand from the Ad¬ 
miralty for not having done more. 

Nelson now prepared with all speed 
to go against the great fleet that was to 
have smashed the power of England, 
swept our navy from the sea, dethroned 
the proud Queen of the Waves, 
Britannia, and given to Napoleon that 
six hours’ possession of the Channel 
which he fondly hoped would enable 
him to invade these shores, and forth¬ 
with make him master oi the whole 
world. 

The great hero’s health was but in¬ 
different at present, and while his ships 
were making defects good and taking in 
extra supplies, he retired to Merton to 
make good the defects in his own 
health. 

Though Peniston could not leave his 
ship, Dick must have a run home to see 
how things were moving. He found 
his parents and sisters, and even his old 
Captain, in the best of spirits, and 
nothing changed about the dear old 
home. 

But he missed one familiar face that 
used to greet him so cheerily of a morn¬ 
ing when a boy and young man. Old 
Hal was dead. 

“ Faithful below he'd done his duty. 

And now he’d gone aloft/’ 

Perhaps no hero ever Ijefore got so 
great an ovation as did Horatio Nelson 
when he arrived at Plymouth. It 
showed how the nation trusted him, 
adored him, ay, and loved him. See 
those streets of kneeling men and 
women, praying for the blessing of God 
to descend upon a nation’s hero; see the 
waving hanefs and hearts ; behold the 
tears that flow, and listen to the shouts 
of hope and trust that mingle with the 
heartfelt good-byes. 

As his barge moved away he raised 
his hat and waved adieu. 

It was a farewell, a long farewell, to 
England, that he was destined never 
more to behold. 

Away went the fleet to sea, and 
almost everything that followed is 
history, the history of a decisive battle, 
a history that I trust every true-born 
British boy knows by heart, and one that 
makes the glad blood leap in all his 
veins to think of. 

Some things strike one as strange 
in connection with this great naval 
victory, and would tend to make one 
almost believ'e that Nelson was not 
only a genius in the ordinary accepta¬ 
tion of the term, but that he was really 
GkKl-sent to save our nation and to 
humble the pride of the mighty Napo¬ 
leon. 

He had presentiments of his coming 
end. Something seemed to whisper to 
him that he would fall on the battle- 


deck. We all know t le strange stoi y 
of the Orient, one of the centre ships t f 
the enemy at the battle of the Nile, 
which, after having been set on fire, 
exploded with terrific violence, scatter¬ 
ing her burning timbers all over the 
fitting fleet; and how Sir Benjamin 
Hallow'ell caused a coffin to be made 
out of the Orient’s mainmast and pre¬ 
sented to Nelson. Well, is it not strange 
that, before leaving England, this hero, 
who had little fear even of the death he 
expected, caused the history of this 
coffin to be engraved upon its lid, saying 
that it was probable he should need it 
on his return 1 

Again, even before the battle, it 
seemed granted to him to know that he 
w’ould be victorious. He was not only 
hopeful, but confident of success. 

The simplicity of Nelson’s plan of 
attacking tne combined fleets was mar¬ 
vellous. 

“ When,” he says himself, “ I came 
to explain to the commanders of the 
fleet the Nelson touch, it was like an 
electric shock. Some shed tears ; ah 
approved. It was new, it was singular, 
it was simple, and from admirals down¬ 
wards it was repeated. “ It must suc¬ 
ceed,” they said, “ if ever they will allow 
us to get at them. You are, my lord, 
surrounded by friends whom you in¬ 
spire with confidence.” 

And Nelson’s last thoughts before 
going into battle 1 When on the wungs 
of the western wind, rolling slowly along 
on the swell, his proud ships w^ere mov¬ 
ing inwards to face the foe, he retired to 
his cabin and alone breathed out his 
thoughts before the God of battles, who 
alone can give the victory. The fol¬ 
lowing is the prayer he wrote. It is 
fervent, though short and simple :— 

“ May the great God, whom I w or- 
ship, grant to my country, and for the 
benefit of Europe in general, a great 
and glorious victory, and may no miscon¬ 
duct in any one tarnish it. And may 
humanity after victory be the pre¬ 
dominant feature in the British fleet. 
For myself individually I commit ray 
life to Him who made me, and may His 
blessing alight upon my endeavour for 
serving my country faithfully. To Him 
I resign myself and the just cause 
which is entru.sted io me to defend. 
Amen, Amen, Ariien.” 

For many a long day before this, our 
Nelson had had a presentiment that just 
as this 21st day of October was the 
anniversarv of a gallant victory which 
his uncle, Captain Suckling, had gained 
over the French, so it w^ould be liis day 
also. And happy he seemed to be that it 
turned out just as he had expected. And 
the presentiment that it would also be 
the day of his death must have taken 
fast hold of him, for we find that, as 
Captain Blackwood of the Euryalus 
took leave of him on the Victory, and 
said that he trusted before long he 
would be able to congratulate him on 
having captured twenty—it was the 
number our hero had said he would be 
content with — of the enemy’s best 
ships, 

“Good-bye, Blackwood,” he replied, 
“and God bless you, for I shall nevei 
see you any more.” 

Every British baby almost knows the 
famous signal that was hoisted on the 
Victory, and, being read, wae received 
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with such rattling cheers as alone can ^ 
issue from Britons’ throats : 

“England expects that every man ' 

WILL DO HIS DUTY.” 

There was one signal that I believe ' 
Nelson always flew at the maintop- 
gallant-masthead when goin^ into bat- i 
tie, and it floated on the Victory that | 
day also, viz., “ Engage the enemy vuere 
closely^ I 

Like all true Englishmen, Nelson did 
not care to fight at a distance. I think, ! 
though, that the French preferred this, ' 
because, you see, reader, it gave them a 
better chance to run aw'ay when so 
minded. 

1 know many boys at our village I 
school near where 1 live who prefer 
throwing stones to coming boldly into i 
closer quarters, and I always look upon 
them as sneaks ; lads who may make 
pretty good shopkeepers, but could 
never be either soldiers or sailors. 

But to return to the Victory. As 
the vessels moved slowly into action. 
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though with even stu'nsjiils set, our 
Nelson must go and have a walk round 
the decks. He was very naturally im¬ 
patient, and perhaps, as all true heroes 
are in the hour that precedes a fight, a 
trifle nervous. He addressed the men 
at their quarters, and warned them to 
be cool and calm and not to throw 
away a single shot. 

Nelson wore his old uniform coat 
with its tarnished and weather-beaten 
stars which, how’ever, made him always 
a mark in battle for the enemy’s sharp¬ 
shooters. Captain Hardy, of the Vic¬ 
tory, w^ould nave liked him to cover 
these, but he dared not .say so, well 
remembering the hero’s reply to such 
a suggestion on another occasion: 
“ I gained them in honour, and in honour 
will I die with them.” 

In this great fight, and in his hour of 
triumph, fell Nelson on the battle 
deck ; and as he w'as being borne below, 
even in his agony he remembered 
his men, and covered up his face and 
stars, w^hich he had never hidden from 


the foe, that his men might not know 
him, and thus be discouraged. 

But somehow I for one do not feel 
sorry that our admiral wore those stai s 
in battle, for although a plainer uniform 
might have saved his lite, it might nut 
have done so, and I should not hav(‘ 
liked to have given the French the 
chance of saying he had disguised him¬ 
self for safety. No, I would not lia\*e 
my hero’s fair fame tarnished by the ab¬ 
sence of even one gilt button. 

Farewell, Nelson, farewell. You 
fought for our firesides and our freedom; 
for our hearths and our homes ; and, as 
long as our little island remains above 
the w ater, as long as the purple heather 
Avaves above the hills oi bonnie Scot¬ 
land, and the sturdy oaks grow' green 
around our English fields, so, green in 

I the memories of Britannia’s sons, will 
the memory last of him w'ho lived and 
died in honour’s cause, for 

I " England, home, and beauty.” 

' {To be concluded.) 


THE LAST OF THE PALADINS; 


OR, THE HERITAGE OF KARL THE GREAT. 


By Charles Deslys. 



A year afterwards a boat stopped at 
the foot of Rolandseck. 

A young man and two women, all 
three in mourning, stepped out on to 
the shore. 

It W’as Amaury, with the Countess 
B^ard and Genevieve. 

They went up the footpath leading to 
the hermitage and reached the plateau. 
Then Amaurv went alone towards the 
cave, and called in a loud voice, 


“ Roland ! ” 

Soon the hermit appeared. For the 
paladin ha<l again changed into the her¬ 
mit, and the hermit was an old man 
w’hose days promised to be few. 

“ Father,” said Amaury, “ before obey¬ 
ing the last command ot Berenger, and 
my mother, and Genevieve, I have come 
to pray at my brother’s grave.” 

“ Pray ! ” said the hermit. 

Amaury and his conijianions entered 


the cave, and among the thirteen 
tombs, each with a sacred sword upon 
it, they found that w'hich held the mortal 
remains of poor Berenger. 

Then they returned to the plateau, 
and all three kneeling before the old 
man, Amaury asked him to bless them. 

A few minutes afterwards they went 
dow'n the path to the Rhine. 

The hermit watched the boat depart, 
and then turned his eyes to Nonnen- 
werth. 

The passing-bell was tolling. 

Night came, and there was no light 
at the window. And Roland knew* that 
Thealda w'as no more. 

A few nights afterwards—a beautiful 
bright starlight night—he felt that 
death w'as coming over him. 

And he knelt; and in a vision, so the 
legend runs, he beheld the champions of 
France that were to come. 

And he took his sword and lay dow'n 
with it, and held it to his heart. 

And he prayed for a while, and then 
his senses left him, and he was still. 

And thus Roland died. 



j 
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THE LAST OF THE GREAT AUKS. 

By Ashmore Russan, 

Author of Sunahitie and ShaJoxc," etc. 



WAS Mr. Thorwalclsen’s turn now to 
question the man who liad last seen the 
“last” of the great auks as to its 
whereabouts, and why he did not catch 
it; to which questions the Diamondite 
replied that he was unable to a])proach 
it; and that unless we went by boat 
we should not be able to get wilhin a 
hundred yards of :t. 

Taking the man’s advice^ we returned 
to the windlass, and descended in the 
basket to the boat, taking the egg 
with us. Skirting the rock for half a 
mile, we came to an inlet, or creek, 
between two lofty walls. 

On our left towered the Great Dia¬ 
mond, fifteen hundred feet high, and on 
our right a ma.ss of rock seven hundred 
feet high, which appeared to have been 
broken olf the main portion. Between 
these two tremendous walls was the 
Vogelberg. At the foot of the least 
lofty of the walls was son»e six yards of 
beach, quite unapproachable from the 
Great Diamond, except by boat. On 
the left the rock rose sheer from the 
water. 

The Diamondites had foJiov.ed us 
along the cliff’; and now stood looking 
down into the creek from a |X)sition at 
lejxst five hundred feet above our heads. 
They shouted instructions, but not a 
woixl could we hear. The din made by 
the lards was indescribaVjle. They were 
in millions: puffims, gulls, guillemots, 
kitti wakes, razorbills, geese, ducks, 
divers, and many another aquatic bird 
yi(Hl with each other in resenting our 
intrusion in the voice—always shrill— 
of its kind. They swarmed like l>ees in 
a hive. Along an abutting ledge of 
rock which marked a change in the 
g(‘ological formation, some thousands 
of puffins were drawn up in line, for all 
the world like a regiment of liliputian 
soldiei-s on parade. 

. Air. Thorwaldsen landed on the nar- 
r-ow beach, and sent a couple of heavy 
charges of shot into the winged bat¬ 
talions, with the result that "a dozen 
puffins fell upon the stones at his feet. 

“ Why domt you shoot 1 ” he cried. 

“ I would as soon shoot the pigeons 
in the yard at Channg Cross Sta- 
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tion,” Charlie replied; and, aiming at 
a vacant spot, he discharged both Dar¬ 
rels. 

\7e had expected that the puflUns 
would fly; but no. They closed up 
their ranks, as if in obedience to the 
word of command, and screamed back 
defiance. The gulls, however, and the 
other birds did not follow their ex¬ 
ample. They rose in a mass that fairly 
hid the sW. Mr. Thorwaldsen had shot 
at the puffins from a position close to 
the rocky wall, and the gulls had not 
seen the flash from his gun ; but when 
Charlie fired from the boat they rose in 
a mighty cloud, and circled round and 
round. 

A piece of rock hurled by a Dia- 
monefite into the water informed us 
when we were near to the spot where 
the great auk had been killed, and 
where the survivor had last been seen. 
Mr. Thorwaldsen understood the signal, 
and pressed on. We in the boat fol¬ 
lowed him. 

Turning a corner, he was lost to sight 
for a moment; the next he came rush¬ 
ing back. He shouted something to 
our crew, and again disapj)eared. In 
an instant the Boat was round the 
corner. 

“ There he is ! ” he shouted, in Eng- 
glish, and looking in the direction indi- 
ca^, we saw a bird, some three feet in 
height, sitting bolt upright, .seemingly 
upon his tail, on a ledge of rock a couple 
or feet above the level of the w'ater. 
The bird had two short fin-like wings, 
dangling on either side ; and, excepting 
a patch of white on the head round the 
eyes, and down the breast, its plumage 
was jet black. 

“By all that’s lucky, it’s a great 
auk ! ’ cried Charlie, who had read up 
the bird’s description in the authorities. 

“ We must take it alive.” 

One of the crew understood a little 
English, and when Charlie shouted, 
“Now, my lads! five pounds if you take 
it, alive or dead ! ” he informed his fel¬ 
lows of the meaning of Charlie’s words. 
Their eyes glistened, and they bent to 
their oars. Mr. Thorwaldsen shouted 
instructions from the beach, and the 
crew pulled the boat up the creek until 
it was exactly opposite the bird, which 
took not the least notice of our pro¬ 
ceedings. Evidently it had no better 
idea of its own value than had the 
Great Diamondites. Slowly moving its 
head from side to .side, but keeping its 
body perfectly still, it calmly surveyed 
us, as if wondering what we might be, 
and what might be our busine.ss. Cer¬ 
tainly it had not been informed that it 
was the last of the great auks, or it 
would not have allow^ us to approach 
so near. 

In obedience to further instructions 
from Mr. Thorwaldsen, the crew j)ulled 
the boat close up to the rock, on which, 
not half a dozen yards away, sfit the 
object of our de.sire. In the prow of 


the boat stood Charlie, upraised oar in 
hand, ready to knock tne bird oflf its 
perch so soon as it should be within 
reach. Mr. Thorwaldsen approached it 
from behind. Silently and stealthily 
the boat’s prow stole up, and Charlie 
leaned forward to strike; but, alas f 
just as he was within reach, the bird 
waddled to the edge of the ledge of 
rock, and dived into the water under¬ 
neath the boat. 

Round we came ; and, pulled by wil¬ 
ling hands, away went the boat dowTi 
the creek after the bird. Our l)oat 
fairly flew through the water ; but so 
did the great auk. In two minutes \ve 
w'ere out of the creek and in the broad 
channel which separated the Diamond 
Rock from the islands. The bird 
headed for the open sea, diving, and 
swimming under w’ater. Every fifty 
ards or so it came to the surface to 
reathe ; and as it w’as fast increasing 
the distance betw^een itself and the 
boat, and looked more like escaping 
every minute, Charlie raised his gun. 
Up came the head ; a report followed ; 
and the next moment we were flounder¬ 
ing in deep w ater. 

The steersman, intent upon the bird, 
had run us against a rock, and capsized 
the boat. The Faroese could swim like 
fishes ^ and they had the boat righted 
in an instant, and Charlie and me .safe 
inside it; but the great auk was no- 
w here to be seen. It had vani.shed into 
the Ewigkeit. The channel wjis many 
fathoins deep; and, if Charlie had killed 
the l)ird, it had sunk to the bottom. 

We row'ed round and round the spot 
w'here the bird was last seen, but no 

f ;reat auk gladdened our sad eyes. It 
lad gone. Yes—the last of the great 
auks w as no more, and it had not left 
so much as a dow'ny feather behind it. 
Sadly and silently we returned to pick 
up Mr. Thorwaldsen, wdio hnd been left 
behind upon the narrow beach. The 
last of the great auks had escaped ub, 
and £3,700 had gone for ever. 

“ Well, have you caught it?” our host 
asked, as the boat’s keel grated on the 
shingly beach. 

“No,” replied Charlie, lugubriously. 

“ I shot at it, and the boat upset. We 
didn’t see it again.” 

“I am Sony to hear that. I felt 
certain when 1 heard the shot that you 
had it. However, you must console 
yourselves with the egg,” our host re¬ 
joined. 

“The egg!” 

“ \\ here is the egg ? ” 

Alas! the egg, too, had gone. It had 
fallen into the sea when the boat had 
up.set! 

We took Mr. Thorwaldsen on board, 
and hurried back to the spot. There 
was lust the chance that the hav in 
which it was packed had kept afloat. 
But w’hen Ave reached the rock against 
which we had come to grief, there was 
no hay, no handkerchief, and, alas ! no 
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egg, to be seen; and eggless, aukless, 
and dripping wet, we returned to 
Thorshaven. 

We lingered on at the town for a 
fortnight, and visited every inhabited 


island ; but no great auk again blessed 
our visions ; and no egg, either. 

At the end of the fortnight we re¬ 
turned to Copenhagen on board the 
vessel which had brought us to the spot, 


and left, Storm, 6 ! No oysters, 0! 
Sand, o ! Board, o ! and Away^ou- 
go, 0 ! Sadder, and wiser, b ! Yes— 
very much sadder and wiser—for ever. 
(the end.) 


I HAD been some three weeks residing 
with two brothers, who had the 
mana^ment of one of the first-established 
tea ^antations in Cachar, learning the 
lan^iage, and picking up what I could of 
the industry ; but there was at that season 
(a week alter Christmas) so little doing 
that the time hung rather heavily on our 
hands, even though my companions kept 
me pretty close to the Bengali grammar, 
and transcribing the “ ix)thooks and 
hangers ” contained therein ; and, though 
I was making, as I was told, satisfactory 
progress, 1 fmt somewhat relieved when a 
letter from Calcutta to the eldest of my 
companions came in directing him to ex¬ 
amine and select land for two new com¬ 
panies. 

Our preparations for the expedition wer^ 
soon made, though, as camping-out in the 
open in the wildest and totally uninhabited 
part of the district would be"entailed, our 
necessary baggage fully loaded the two 
elephants that were to be taken with us. 
There being no fear of rain, and neither of 
ns troubled with delicate constitutions, we 
decided on doing without a tent, and started 
early next morning, having to pass through 
the Civil Station to obtain the required 
permission from the authorities for the pro¬ 
posed exploration. The elephant-drivers, 
who had never been in the part of the dis¬ 
trict we were hound to before, received the 
most minute instructions, which they as¬ 
sured us they perfectly understood, and 
w'ere sent on 111 advance, we accepting the 
Gommissionei-s’ invitation to tiffin, know¬ 
ing that we could ea.sily ride out to the 
camping-ground in the ahenioon ; so about 
tw’o o’clo(.*k, mounting our ponies, we fol¬ 
lowed, threading onr w ay in and out among 
the frontier honiesteads, until at length all 
civilisation was left behind—now' pene¬ 
trating through forest-paths trodden by 
w’oodcutters, and then across meadow-like 
exjianses of or)eu land, covered with rich 
grass that took our little Burmese ponies 
up to the knees. 

At length, just as the evening shadows 
w'ere lengthening out, w-e reached the out¬ 
skirts of the belt of tall grass that enclosed 
our campinpground, losing some little time 
in finding the i>ath w hich, w'e had been told, 
had been cut tlirough it. Having hit it at 
last, w'e hurried on, for the increasing dark¬ 
ness warned us that night was closing in. 
And w'hen w'e did emerge once more into 
the open, and made for a cluster of tre^ 
that crowned a grassy knoll in the centre, 
the last rays of the setting sun were fast 
receding from the cliff-line monntain-top, 
at the foot of which w'e had directed our 
people to aw'ait us. 

Reaching the knoll, and dismounting, we 
glanced uneasily about, shouting lustfly to 
ascertain the camp’s whereabouts, but 
merely getting in reply the echo of onr 
own voices sent back from the surrounding 
forest. 

Gazing blankly into each other’s faces, 
the tnith flashed iii>on us that the mahouts 
(elephant-drivers), misled by some simi¬ 
larity in names, had gone several miles 
across the main river, to a place of much 
the same name. Following, at that time, 
was out of the question, for not only was it 
getting too dark to retrace our steps, even 
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could w^e have found the forest paths in the 
dark, but wild animals w'ere numerous, 
and, moreover, our syces (native grooms), 
who had accompanied us, as usual, on foot, 
W'ere far too tired to resume the journey. 

There w'as no choice hut to remain where 
we were for the night and make the best of 
the very unpleasant fix we w ere in. Picket¬ 
ing the ponies close up to the clump of trees, 
my companious w'ent off to the skirts of the 
forest to collect as much firew'ood as could 
he got together on such short notice (for 
there is hut little twdlight in tropical 
countries); I occupying myself in pulling as 
much of the grass, wliicli fortunately w'as 
plentiful, to form some protection from the 
chill night air, and by nightfall w'e had 
made the best preparations we could. We 
should have been glad of both more wood 
and more grass, but as tracks of wild 
bufialo abounded round alx)ut the pools of 
stagnant w'ater that Aver© scattered over the 
oi)en, it was too risky to venture to the 
forest for the former, or even far from the 
protection of the tree-clump for the latter, 
for fear of encountering some of those 
savage creatures in the dark. Having lit 
the fire and arranged our temporary ad¬ 
ding, w'e began to feel both hungry and 
thirsty ; but there was no help for" that, 
and though the syces had brought some 
parched rice, etc., in their cloths, and 
offered us a share, there being hardly 
enough for their own requirements w'e 
could not think of indenting on their 
scanty su]>ply. 

As night closed in the ponies w'ere brought 
up as close to the fire as thev could be 
induced to approach, and, recollecting an 
old American Indian i>recaution against 
sudden surprise, I singled my animal’s 
reins, added the girths to theni, and with 
my handkerchief and lx)otlaces made a 
pretty long chain of communications, fas¬ 
tening one end to his headstall and the 
other lightly to my left wrist, so that if 
alarmed the sudden jerk of throwing up 
his head Avould aw'ake me ; then, heedless 
of my companion’s recomtnendation to keep 
aw'ake, thrust my feet as close to the fire as 
was comfortable, and with my head in the 
hollow of my saddle, despite a" keen, cutting 
wind and the he^vy dew', was soon fast 
asleep. 

ADoiit midnight a sudden jerk brought 
me instantly to my feet. The ponies, now 
huddled close up to the eniliers of the fire, 
with cocked ears, were peering out into the 
gloom, giving those short, quick snorts of 
alarm that told at once that something w’as 
astir. My companions, closely packed, back 
to back, t’or warmth, Avere fast asleep, Avhile, 
huddled up at the foot of the nearest tree, 
the three syces AA'ere also in dreamland. 
All this I took in at a glance, then roused 
the sleeiiers. 

Springing to their feet, the syces jum^d 
to the ponies’ heads, but the startled 
animals Avere now' quite beyond control, 
and the struggle was hut momentary, for, 
with increasing snorts of terror, they 
plunged, kicked, and reared, soon drew 
their picketing-ropes, overturned the syces, 
and galloped madly off into the darkness. 

The lurid glare from the tire prevented us 
seeing more than a feAV feet in front, and 
while each stood Avith the heaviest brand 


that could be seized in a nurry, with the 
three natives cowering behind us, we con¬ 
jectured in undertones as to the nature of 
the presumed danger. One native suggested 
the probability or a party of hillmen out 
after elephants, or, mayhap, human heads, 
and, as these gentry inAaiiably traA'el at 
night, there seehied some jxissihility of his 
being correct, hut the absence of the moon 
W'as against that theory, though our fire 
might liaA’e tempted them to move without 
its help. If so, AA'e were hut courting 
danger by remaining within the light of 
the latter; but to take to the ojien if ele¬ 
phant or buffaloes Avere on foot, and quit 
the tire’s shelter, Avould he almcKst certain 
death. We had but a small reserve of Avood 
left, so, rapidly considering the p7'os and 
cons of the situation, decided to bring 
matters to a crisis, and, throwing the re¬ 
maining branches into the eml^ers, anxiously 
aw'aited the result. Merrilv the flames 
leapt up, but, though revealing us fully, 
niade the outer darkness more and more 
intense; and after Avaiting a short time we lie - 
came convinced that it Avas no human foe Ave 
had to dread, as if it had lieen, and hostility 
W’ere contemplated, the bright light of the 
fire Avould have enabled them to shoot us 
dow’n Avith ease, or if friendly disposed 
they would ere this hav’e shouted to us. 
Of course, there W’as just the jjossibility 
that, if hillmen, they W’ere quietly sur¬ 
rounding us, but that did not occur f«^ 
any of us, so w’e made up our minds tlui r 
it Avas some animal or animals Ave had tu 
deal with. 

Unable to endure the 8usi)en8e any 
longer, I apprised the others of my inten¬ 
tion, and, keeping in the shadoAA’ of the 
tree-trunks, made my way some tw’enty 
yards into the 0 })en, w’here, clear of the 
reflection from the flames, I might be able 
to ascertain the cause of our alarm. For 
some time I strained my eyes in vain, and 
could make out nothing against the sombre 
background of the forest, while the only 
sound that reached my ears Avas the light 
drip, drip of the dcAA'" as it fell from the 
trees. At the end of j>erhaps three minutes 
I could distinguish, Avithout doubt, the 
phosphorescent gleam of eyes, hut so nume-. 
rous did they apjiear that I w'as inclined to^ 
think heated imagination w’as playing me 
some trick, till the faint but distinctly 
audible click of horns sent me back to my 
companions in double-quick time. 

We noAv shouted in cnonis, and all doubts 
W’ere speedily resolved, as the moA’ing ma.ss 
of animals—for buftaloes they AA’ere—came 
surging sloAvly toAvards us, till the formida¬ 
ble array of horns became visible. On tliey 
came in the close order that is customarA' 
w’ith them preparatory to a charge, anci, 
having read of their tWtics, though neAer 
having had experience of them, my sailor 
instincts led me to spring for the loAA’est 
branch of the stoutest tree. It Avas a case 
of every one for himself, and all scrambled 
up somehoAv just in time to aA’oid the ob- 
Avard rush, as the herd, probably a hundred 
strong, came thundering doAvn, sAveeping 
round the clump and sending the remains 
of our fire in a shoAver of sparks in all direc¬ 
tions ; as they iiassed beneath our place of 
refuge more than one bom struck the lower 
branches, for, jammed close together, none 
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but the front rank could lower their heads. 
The whole atlkii was over in two or three 
minutes, and the tlmnder of their hoofs 
soon faded away in the distance, succeeded 
by tiie rushing noise of their headlong 
cliarge through the mmpas-grass, which no 
animal but themselves and elephants can 
penetrate. 

Much cause as we had for congratu¬ 
lating ourselves on escaping from being 
traini>led into pulp, our jwsition was far 
from enviable, for, as my comj)anions 
pointed out, the charge ha«l been made to 
stamp out the lire, which these animals 
will do when such appeam to them feasible, 
and their instincts tell Uieiii is their only 
chance for safety when the terrible grass 
conflagrations, fi*«in which they now’ and 
then sufler, occur, and that they w'ould not 
return. 

Tigers invariably hang about the herds 
•on the chance of securing a stray calf, and 
in re-collecting the eml)er8 of our fire 
•or gathering fresh fuel we might very likely 
-drop on one of these latter, so w'e came to 
the conclusion that w^e ha<l better remain 
where we w ere, but after a short time Ijegan 
to ^d out that the tree was infested writh 
the small red ant, the attacks of which 
forced us once more to drop to tei^a jfinna. 

For an hour or more w’e stood shivering 
in the chill night wind until, somewbat 
Teassure(l by the stillness, first one and 
then another ventured out to pick up some 
still smouldering embers, which, piled toge¬ 
ther, put a little life and courage into us, 
but from the scanty fragments w’e were able 
to collect it soijn tecame evident that the 
tire would not last much longer, so we three 
determined to set out for the edge of the 
forest to gather more fuel at all hazards, 
telling the natives to keep the ashes heaped 
fuj) to serve to guide us back. 


Keeping close together, the jungle was 
soon reached, and each (quickly gathering 
as big a bundle as jKJSsible, we started on 
our return, and liad got fully half w ay home 
when a sudden shriek from one of our 
niimljer caused me to drop fully half my 
burden and make for the fire with all 
haste. Flinging w hat I had broii'dit on to 
the ashes, I turned to see what had hap¬ 
pened, wiien the elder of the two brothers 
came Ijounding up, stamping an<l tearing 
ort* his clothes, upsetting me almost into the 
flames, gasping out betw’eeu his shrieks of 
pain that he had gathered aw’ood-ant’s nest 
with hi.s contribution. A heavy splashing, 
close at hand, accompanied with half- 
smothered gasps, told that the other unfor¬ 
tunate had, in his haste, tumbled Hop into 
a biiflalo-wallow’, anil he made his apiiear- 
anco dripping from head to f(X)t with the 
oily, liipiid mud, in a truly pitiable plight. 
Setliug tlie syces to scrape him as clean as 
circumstances permitted, I gingerly picked 
up the other’s scattered garments, shaking 
on the terrible biting insects into the tire— 
not without j^etting one or tw'o severe nips 
in the job—but w'e soon recovered, and, 
ascertaining that the muddy one had left 
his bundle of branches on the edge of the 
wallow’, went in search, and were lucky 
enough to secure the greater ixirtion of it. 

We had now' sufficient fuel to last, as we 
hoped, till daylight, and flattered ourselves 
that llie rest of tlie ni^ht would pass with¬ 
out further mishap. But it was not so, for, 
scarce had I comiiosed myself once more for 
a nap and w’as just on the point of dropping 
off, wben with a startled exclamation one m 
the .syces jumi>ed up, trampling over me, 
dashing right throu^n tlie tire in liis liaste, 
to escape some annual whose breath he 
averred he had felt on the nape of his neck 
as he squatted at the foot of the tree. 


Putting the flames between us and this 
new- danger, we huddled back to l)ack, 
shouting our loudest to scare the l)east, 
whatever it might lie, till a sudden leaping 
up of the flames disclosed the welcome 
white pati'li on my jsniy’s face he jieered 
round the tree in evident astonishment at 
the uproar created by his sudden apj»ear- 
ance. The other two were close l>ehind 
him, so one anxiety—of which, by-the-by, 
no one hail thought of till now’—was set at 
rest, but sleep w'as banished, and, for alxmt 
four long weary hours, we sat round the 
flames w ishing for daylight that seemed as 
if it never would come. 

It came at last, however, and, despite our 
combined troubles, we couldn’t help laugh¬ 
ing at the woebegone apiiearance each 
individually presented. All had tliat hag¬ 
gard, miserable look, begotten of hunger 
and want of rest. He who had encountered 
the ant’s nest was spotted over face and 
hands with red blotches, as if in the first 
stage of smallpox. His brother, who had 
taken the involuntary midnight bath, was 
smeared all over w ith the half-dried greyish- 
blue compound. I, from my exertions of 
keeping tne fire going, so I w’as told, looked 
like a mixture of a chimney-sweep and 
charcoal-burner, while the unlucky natives, 
whose light cotton clothing, saturated with 
the heavy dew, clung tightly to their shi¬ 
vering botlies, appeared on* the point of 
giving up the ghost altogether. 

The sun as it rose, how ever, soon put new 
life into us, and w hile preparing to start in 
search of the missing elephants, we were 
overjoyed at their turning up with all our 
belongings ; and the troubles of our Night 
in the Open were soon forgotten as we dis¬ 
cussed a hearty breakfast ere seeking the 
rest W’e now so much needed. 

o. w. 


THE STOBT OF OUE WHALEES. 

By .4 Member of the Marine Staff of the Meteorological Office. 

PART III. 


P rior to the introduction of steam hardly 
a year passed by without serious loss 
amongst the ships in the Arctic whale 
fishery. In 1836, six whalers were frozen 
up in the floes of Melville Bay, which mea- j 
sured fourteen to sixteen feet in thick- j 
ness ; and were not set free till the follow¬ 
ing year. One ship w’as cnished by the 
pressure of the ice, all the crews endured 
extreme privations, and in the Dee forty- 
five men died out of a .ship’s company num- 
bering sixty. So intense was the cold that j 
•while their hands were extended immedi- I 
ately over their small fire, which thev kept I 
burning with as much care as the Vestal I 
virgins of old Rome tended the sacred tires | 
of the gotldess, their liacks were freezing. | 
Calais ran short, and they w’ere comnelled | 
to use up ca.sks. masts, and othei woodwork 
for fuel. In March scarcely one man was | 
left who was strong enough to help his ship- ‘ 
mates ; and some faint conception can oe . 
foniied of the utterly deplorable condition 
to which they w’ere reduced when w’e men- , 
tion that tw'o or three men lay covered by | 
one blanket, the outside of which w’as coatod , 
with ice, and underneath which w’as literally ^ 
a mass of vermin and putrefaction. The , 
djnng often remained for days in the same | 
bunk as the dead, for tlie ravages of scurvy j 
had rendered the survivors too weak to 
perform tlie last sad rites for their fellows. 

Five w hale shijis w ere cut to pieces in 1849 
by the floating ice in a few moments. The 
ice came upon them without any warning, 


as they were busily engaged fishing. The 
crews remained encamiied together for four 
days on the ice, and then set out for Lievely, 
a small Danish settlement on the coast of 
Greenland, and distant five hundred miles, 
which place they reached after a weary 
march over the intervening ice, w ithout loss 
of life. Last year five well-found ships, 
propelled by steam and sail, were dashed to 
fra^nents by the ice and abandoned by their 
crews. The loss in hard cash w as estimated 
at fifty thousand pounds sterling, but for¬ 
tunately not a life w’as sacrificed. 

When the Arctic whale fishery was first 
opened out the whales were so‘tame that 
they were found floating, fearless of harm, 
in all the bays around Sjiitzbergen. One 
.ship made tw’o voyages to Jan Mayen in one 
year, obtaining one thousand barrels of oil 
each time, so unwary were the w hale.s. The 
Dutch alone killed fifty thousand whales 
in a few’ veal’s, ami when w e reniemlier that 
the female whale rarely brings forth more 
than one young one at a time—in some 
instances twins are known to have lieen 
born—it seems strange that the race was 
not exterminated. At Stornoway shoals of 
bottle-nosed w hales get embayed, and once 
the fishermen captured a hundred, .some of 
which were very large. The w hole |)opula- 
tion turns out on such wcasions, either to 
watcli the gamliols of the perplexed w liales 
or to help in the work of destruction. The 
w’haling ships in Cumberland Sound spread 
nets, which hem in many small white 


I whales, and oil is obtained from them in 
' default of the common whale. As we w’rite 
; a whale has found its way up the Thames, 

' and stranded at the entrance to Tilbiiry 
Dock. This unusual visitor is So ft. 4 in. 
long, 18 ft. 6 ill. round the .shoulders, 8 ft. 
across the tail, and weighs 6 tons 5 cwt. It 
^ is supposed to have follow’ed shrimps and 
sprats up the river. 

I The female whales are extremely fond of 
their young, and may be seen during the 
breeiling-tinie tenderly escorting their little 
ones in the shoal waters of Magdalena Bay, 
on the Pacitic coast. The whales come 
dow’n from Behring’s Strait to this breeding- 
ground with astonishing regularity, and are 
persistently followed in their change of 
quarters by their pursuers. The wiialers 
, speak of the males as Imlls, the female 
whales are referred to as cows, and the 
young are calves ; so at times the conversa¬ 
tion of a whaleship’s crew smacks some¬ 
what of the stable, although a whiff from 
I the putrid blubber w'ould soon dispel any 
I such illusion. 

Some lielieved that the rmht whales of 
Baffin’s Bajy^ and Behring’s Strait were of 
different ongin, w'hile others stoutly main¬ 
tained that they were the same. Alaiiry, 
j the great American meteorologist, fusserted 
' their identity, and whales taken in Beh¬ 
ring’s Strait have liorne harpoons in theii 
sides having the brands or shijis wluch 
fished in Baffin’s B^’. A wliale was cap¬ 
tured in the Sea of iWtary with a harpoon 
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marked “w. b.” embedded in its desh, 
which was proved to have belonged to a 
W'ell-knowTi Dutch whaling captain, and 
to have been stuck into the whale by him | 
in the Spitzbergen Sea. Stone lances and | 
bone harjioons had also l>een found in I 
whales up Davis Straits Ion" after the | 
Esquimaux of those parts had been sup- j 
plied with arms of European manufacture. 
On these data was based the conclusion I 
that a North-West passage existed connect- ^ 
ing the Atlantic with the Pacific. Many a 
nceless life, including that of the renowned 
ir John h'ranklin, was lost in attemnting 
to ]>enetrate the labyrinth of ice, and the 
problem was only finally solved after half 
a centurj’ of hard work and continuous 
failure. The route is of no practical use 
whatever, except perhaps to point a moral 
or adorn a tale. 

Excavations at Antwerp) in 1872 revealed 
a complete cetacean burial-ground. The 
ancient whales of the Antwerp crag were 


all much smaller than the modem whale, 
but were similar to those found in the 
Suffolk crag. 

The whales are becoming scarcer or more 
shv, and consequently withdrawing them¬ 
selves amongst the inaccessible ice of the 
polar regions, and this fact, coupled with 
the inexhaustible supply of mineral oil from 
the wells of Russia and America, has 
lowered the price of whale oil to an almost 
nominal figure. In 1813 whale oil was £60 
per ton, it is now, even in a scarce season, 
sellin" at £22 jier ton. The price of Avhale- 
bone lias, however, gone up by leaps and 
bounds, for in 1720 it was sold for £400 per 
ton, whereas it is selling now for £2,000 per 
ton. A strange fact about whalebone is 
that it is quoted in price lists as w^hale fins, 
whereas, as we have said before, it is ob¬ 
tained from the mouth of the whalebone 
whale; where it han^ in the form of thin 
plates, some of whioi are fifteen feet long 
and one foot broad. More than three hun¬ 
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dred of these whalebone plates are on each, 
side of the iaw. The whale when feeding 
swims rapidly under water with his mouth 
wide open and myriads of small marine 
animals, on which he lives, become en¬ 
tangled in the hairy part of the whalebone, 
while the water escapes at the sides of the 
mouth. The ship British Merchant passed 
through large patches of red-coloured whale 
food last January in latitude 40 de^. south, 
longitude 35 de". west, and an immense 
school of finback whales extended to the 
horizon on every side. There must have 
been several hundreds, and some were close 
alongside the ship, tumbling over each other 
in their anxiety to swallow the w'hale food. 
In conclusion we would state that Captain 
Gray, a famous Arctic whaler, has suggested 
that it would be well to fish at the edge of 
the Antarctic ice barrier, owing to the fail> 
ore of the Arctic fishery of late years. 

(THE END.) 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT HEALTH AND ATHLETICS. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n.. 

Author of Health upon Wheels," '"Rota Vitoe," "The People’s ABC Guide to Health,” etc., etc. 

PART V. 


s’excnse, s’accuse.” This paper has 
been long in coming, but I mean to 
make no apologj'. Everything comes to him 
who can wait, and it is better late than never. 
The whole history of the world points to the 
fact that imtience is one of the greatest vir¬ 
tues the human mind can be gifted with or 
acquire. You may have forgotten some of 
the things I said in my former article on 
Athletics and Health. "Well, the remedy 
itself. Read them over again. I 
am quite convinced that no boy w’antonly 
destrovs the goodly sheets of the Boy’s 
OwTs’ ^^APER. Indeed wdien you are old 
men you may find much to amuse and in¬ 
struct you in our issue of the present day. 
An old papier is as good as a new. I found 
the truth of tins once when travelling in the 
wilds of Africa. Some one of our party 
had found an old newspaper in the bottom 
of his wallet. I can tell you this—areund 
the camp fire that night there was neither 
yarning nor singing. That old paper was 
read aloud from '^ginnin" to end; read 
over, talked over, laughed over, av, and 
I’m not sure a tear or tw'o did not fall on it 
before we had quite finished and gone off 
to sleep to dream of “ England, home, and 
beauty.” 

Now' to proceed. Bovs w'ant to be well 
and light-hearted and mid. Well, 1 have 
already told them how they may become 
BO— namely, by strict obe^ence to the 
golden rules of health. In order to be 
thoroughly practical, I -would advise lads 
who really w'ish for health and happiness 
to read those over and over again, and to 
write them dowm—that is, a digest of them, 
the soul and substance of them. Some will 
not do so, I know, being too much afraid of 
anything that savours of the outrt^ or wdiat 
they may think ridiculous. In other w'ords, 
too shy. They “dinna like,” as Scotch 
boys say. Well, let me tell you this, a shy 
boy is never a healthy boy; he is more 
akin to a booby than any other animal 1 
know; and a h^by, you know, is partly a 
raven and partly a goose, in mental qualities 
I mean. 

We often hear lads advised by their 
elders to ** get over that shyness,” to pluck 
nv courage, and so on, and we have seen 
them tr>' to do tlieir best to obey, straighten¬ 


ing their little bodies, holding up their 
heads, and straining every nerve to keep 
their poor little hearts from going pat, pat, 
pat, like the clacker hung up in an orchard 
to scare the birds from the cherries. But 
all in vain. And why? Simply because 
their muscularity and nerves are about as 
soft and “ fushionles.s ” as a garden w'orra’s. 
Courage and strength of body go together. 
They w'ant stamina. To attempt to be 
dashing and bold with nothing to stand 
upon is but to expend the little nerve-power 
they do possess. 

Well, what is to be done? Heigho ! the 
English boy sighs, how’ can I grow strong ? 
How’ can I increase my stature and look 
less puny ? W'hUe the weakly English boy 
sighs the weakly Scotch boy sings. But 
it IS all the same in meaning. 

** Ob, to be boimie and brave, 

Oh, to be barl>' and braw ! ” 

But w'ishes are not horses, else beggars 
would ride. In order to lie strong ana to 
grow up manly you want good food, good 
sleep on a hard bed w ith but little covering, 
fresh air, and all the exercise you can spare 
time for. As accessories there are the 
morning tub or the dip in the river, and 
judicious athletics. Following the tub must 
come the rub; and if you choose to have 
your splash in the sea, in the river pool, or 
even tne mill-dam, do not forget to tike 
wdth you a good rough towel and rub till 
you are red. 

If the fingers or hands get cold and blue 
and numbed it indicates a feeble action of 
the heart, and you had better avoid out¬ 
door batliing for months till you are 
stronger. Or, at all events, just take but 
one splash and come out again. 

What kind of athletic exercises are best 
for boys? Why their name is legion, to 
speak figuratively, and the choice of any 
particular brancri will depend, not only on 
the condition of body a boy may be in, but 
upon his situation and life and where- 
a^uts. 

I would have you look upon mere calis¬ 
thenics or gymnastic exercises as but pre¬ 
liminaries to the adoption of athletics 
proper. You see then 1 make a division 


and difference, ^d as an example of each 1 
would name dumb-bells and cycling. 

Let me impress this upon you to begin 
with, and I think I have given a like hint 
already. There is no earthly good in com¬ 
mencing a course of gj’mnastic exercisea 
with a view of getting into form as regards 
muscle and nerve, if you do not carry it out 
steadfastly and regularly to the glorious 
end. Day after day, at the same times, 
rain or shine, nolens volcns, you must go at 
it. If you do otherwise, and find yourself 
not benefited, then do not blame me. I 
can lead a horse to the water, but I cannot 
make him drink. 

Join a class if possible. If there be no 
class of the kind, why form a little private 
one. Get some hints re dumb-bells. There 
have been articles on these in the Boy’S 
OwTN Paper. Well, tr>' those first. Do not 
have the dumb-bells tcK) heavy—only a few 
pounds. They ought to be light enough at 
nrst to toss. Long-bells are also good ; they 
are used w ith bom hands. 

I believe that with dumb-bells, regular 
walking exercise and most strict attention 
to diet, etc., any boy can be brought into 
hard form in about six wrecks. 

But, if possible, go in for other exercises. 
Next to dumb-bells come the Indian clubs. 
They are manipulated slowdy and stea<^y, 
swinging them, extending and elevating, 
raising from the ground, etc. All the 
movements, etc., of the various gymnastic 
exercises, may be found in handb^ks, and 
one of these you ought to get; it will be 
worth its weight in gold to you. 

Well, then, country or village boys can, 
writh a little assistance from the carpenter, 
erect and fit up their owm gymnasium. The 
parallel-bars are so easily made, so is the 
horizontal-bar, and a ladder—a strong one 
—is alw'ays at hand. Fathers of families 
would be consulting their owm interests to 
help their boys in this matter, and they 
might do worse than take a swii^ or a 
vamt now' and then themselves, just to 
prove their limbs and joints are not stiffen¬ 
ing for w'ant of use. 

Having fairly hardened yourself by Mo¬ 
nastics, you will be fit to go m for any kind 
of outdoor go^e or exercise, and the term 
** athletics ’"includes all these. 
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Let me think of the names of a few— 
running, jumping, vaulting with the pole, 
wrestling, fencing, sw-imming, rowing, and 
cycling. Add to these the various games 
and field-sports, and you have plenty to 
pick and onoose from. But, remem l)er, I 
am not advising you to hold by any one. 
You might well be an adept at several, 
although you may not expect to become an 
Admirable Crichton. 

In my limited soaoe I cannot, of course, 
laydoNvn rules ; tnese you must learn either 
from a book or, lietter still, by getting a 
few lessons from an adept. 

Fencing is a most useful exercise, but a 
very muA neglected one. It is taught now 
at many schools, but, I am sorry to say, 


looked upon by many boys as a mere 
penance. No exercise so taught should be 
neglected at home. 

Wrestling is most excellent for strength¬ 
ening almost every muscle in the body. It 
is very exhilarating, too, and during the 
performance you are not likely to flag till 
on the ground, either above or below your 
“man.” 

Swimming every boy should learn. There 
is no knowing how you may some day find 
yourself situated. The art has twice saved 
my life. 

Rowing .—This b also good exercise for 
the muscles of arms and upper part of body. 
It should never be carried to extremes, how¬ 
ever, or a permanently enlarged heart may 


be the conseouence. Nor should spurting 
be much indulged in. 

Cycling .—This is a sport which has now 
completely got hold at the world. As a 
health-giving ]iastime it has no equal, for it 
combines exercise in its most scientific form 
with recreation. Just a word of warning, 
and parents please attend. No w’eakly boy 
should attempt it, and no lad whose" bent 
bones give evidence of a lack of strength. 
Nor should the cycle be too heavy; it b 
most dangerous for a youth to ride a man’s 
cycle. Another hint is thb : never, at the 
commencement of the season, attempt a 
long journey, or go on tour wdth some one 
who may be bigger and older than your¬ 
self. 


‘MEUM £T TUITM.’ 


By Paul Blake, 

Author of ••School and the World," “ The Two Chwng" etc. 


B oys are notoriously and regrettably lax 
on the subject of property in apples— 
whilst they are growing on trees. When 
they are picked it is quite another thing; 
no boy >vith any sense of self-respect would 
dream of opening a play box and taking out 
a “ quaranaer ” or a “ stubbard,” but many 
seem to imagine that to hop over a hedge 
and help themselves from the hundreds on 
the low-hanging branches is an offence that 
it would be very harsh to stigmatise as a 
crime. 

There was one boy at our school, named 
Quayle, who had no misgivings whatever on 
the subject. He was more than usually 
indifferent to all questions of morals, his 
actions quite justifying the close inspection 
which the masters honoured him with. He 
had a great taste for apples, and as his 
pocket-money was very limited he was 
often hard put to it to indulge his liking. 

“ Look here, Salter,” he remarked, one 
fine day in September, when hb favourite 
fruit was newly in season, which made it 
the more desirable. 

Salter was a new boy, and not up to 
Ouayle’s little ways, so he replied, “ What’s 
the row ? ” 

“ Give me a couple of those Blenheims ; 
I’d rive you some if I had any.” 

“But you didn’t when you had some,” 
was Salter’s yarded rejoinder. 

“ I didn’t know you liked them.” 

Thb w’as too feeble an excuse to pi^ 
muster, but to gain peace Salter offered him 
a “bite.” 

Quayle had had long practice, and knew 
how to take one. Fixing hb upper teeth 
firmly in the top of the apple, he pulled 
hard. The apple split in half. He handed 
back the balance without a word—in fact, 
speech w’as out of the question, for hb jaws 
were fixed open. 

Salter looked grieved and astonished. He 
had learnt a lesson : Quayle’s “bites” w'ere 
to be avoided in future. 

The next day Quayle came up, unabashed, 
with a similar request, which met with a 
prompt refusal. 

“Well, then, I’ll bowl for you if you’ll 
give me a whole one,” he suggested. 

“How long?” 

“ Quarter of an hour.” 

“All right.” 

The bargain was struck, an apple db- 
appeared down Quayle’s throat, and Salter 
prepi^ed to take ite value out in batting 
practice. 

Quayle bowled tolerably well. Salter 
had to block hb first two balls, then ho 
caught one on the rise and hit it far enough 
to run four, had runs been hb object. 


He felt that he was taking it out of 
Quayle, but clianged hb opinion when he 
saw that his bowder stood his ground tran¬ 
quilly. 

“ Fire away ! ” cried Salter. 

“ I’m not going after it,” w^as Quayle’s 
reply. “ I said I’d bowl for you, but I didn’t 
say I’d field.” 

“ But you don’t expect the batsman to do 
his own fielding ? ” 

“ You’d better get another fellow, then,” 
was the cool suggestion. “ Or I’ll tell you 
what. I’ll field as well if you’ll stand an¬ 
other apple. ” 

There w’as nothing for it but to acquiesce, 
so Salter threw' another apple to him, feel¬ 
ing he had been swindled. Quayle then 
leisurely w'alked after the ball, and began 
bowling again. Salter w'as afraid to nit 
hard for fear of lasing time ; but when a 
lob came he could not resist it, and swiped 
w’ith all hb might. 

Quayle stood motionless. 

“ It’s fourteen minutes,” he said ; “ ’tbn’t 
worth while to fetch that as the quarter of 
an hour w’ould be up before I could get 
back. I’ll bow’l for you again to-morrow if 
you like.” 

But Salter had had enough of cricket on 
these terms, and Quayle lost for ever hb 
chance of getting any more apples out of 
Salter. 

Though not wanting in pluck—or ‘ ‘ cheek, ” 
whichever you like to call it—Quayle did 
not care about risking the punishment at¬ 
tached to orchard-robbing if lie could help 
it. He had been caught several times, and 
I a condign punishment w'as promised him 
! next time he ofiV^nded. So he looked round 
• to see who would act the part of the cat 
with the hot chestnuts in the fable, he of 
course reserving the part of the monkey for 
himself. 

No one of his companions was likely to 
steal^ apples for his benefit. K a boy ran 
the risk he would naturally want the spoil 
for himself. Quayle meditated, and came 
to the conclusion" that Bates, the urchin 
who cleaned the knives and shoes, would 
answ'er his purpose. 

By yirombes of future gifts, and by using 
his yxiw'ers of cajolery, he persuaded poor 
Bat<» to procure hirn a pocketful of hb 
favourites from the orchard of a neighbour¬ 
ing farmer. I am glad to l)e able to say, 
however, that the little plan which he con¬ 
cocted proved a failure. Bates climbed over 
the hedge at an inauspicious moment: the 
farmer was in .«iight. Bates ran away as 
hartl as he coubi, coming to grief on the 
hard road in hb hurry, and scarifying hb 
hands. 


“ Well, where are they ? ” demanded 
Quayle, on hb return. 

Bates related his misadventure. Quayle 
was very angry, and slanged him copiously. 

“ Hand liack that stick of liquorice I 
gave yon,” demanded Quayle, who had 
generously bestowed that gift on tlie knife- 
boy as an earnest of future favours. It b 
true that he hated liquorice himself. 

“ Please, I’ve eat it,” said Bates. 

“ Oh, you young sinner ! Now, you’ll 
just have* to get those apples another day, 
or I’ll tell the Doctor. ” 

But Bates was not the young innocent 
that Quayle suppose<i. A year’s chaff* and 
tricks from the w'hole lower school had put 
him up to a few things. 

“All right, tell the Doctor,” he retorted, 
“and I’ll tell him, too, and we’ll see who 
likes sneaking best. ” 

There w'as evidently nothing to be done 
with Bates, so Quayle suddenly remembered 
that it was very undignified to have any¬ 
thing to do with the knife-boy, and w*alkM 
away as if he had never spoken to him in 
his life. 

Still, apples w’ere a luxury^ which with 
Quayle had almost Itecome" a necessity. 
There w'as now no alternative left him, he 


must get them himself. 

He laid hb plans with great precautions, 
for he W'as not unmindful of the trouble in 
store for him if he w ere caught. A week 
passed before he saw a good opportunity of 
making a descent on hb favourite orchard, 
but his chance came at last. 

He W'as careful to reconnoitre the ground 
thoroughly before venturing over the hedg^ 
The coast was clear, not a man or a dog in 
sight. He slipped over and w'as soon 
under a heavily-laden tree. 

A good shake brought a dozen or two 
rattling down. He filled hb pockets hastily, 
but there w’as still room for a few inside 
hb wabtcoat. There were some very 
tempting ones a few yards farther on, and 
he tnought he might risk it. 

He did, and nothing occurred to prove 
hb boldness misplaced. Then ho hastily 
ran back to the hedge. He was just in 
time, for he saw' a man entering the orchard 
in the distance. 

He W'as over the hedge in a twinkling. 
Hb fear led him into an indiscretion; he 
did not take a look round to see if any one 
were in the lane. As it happened, the 
farmer was w’alking along with his dog, on 
his way to the village. 

“Ah, you young rascal! I’ve got you 
thb time,” he exclaimed. 

Quayle had no time to run, even if he 
could have run to any purpose, loatled as he 
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liras. He was ignominiously collared and 
taken to the Doctor in spite of his protests. 

When he was left alone with the Doctor 
he felt far from comfortable, with good 
reason. 

“ This is not the first time, Quayle,” said 
the Doctor. 


“ It’s the last, sir.” 

“Yes, I’ve no doubt it will be. You 
have broken my expre.s8 and reiterated 
commands, you have laid yourself open to 
prosecution for transgressing the laws of 
your country; what punishment do you 
think you deserve ? ” 


I There was a pause before Quayle’s 
answer came. When it did it rather 
astonished the Doctor. 

“ Please sir, would it do if I were to write 
you an apolo^ ? ” 

But the Doctor was emphatically of 
opinion that it would not! 


OUE OPEN COLUMN. 


FBESUEKDOU. 

T his U the preliminary stage of University life 
which the freshman enters on directly he comes 
into residence—an event usually happening in Oc¬ 
tober, when the commencement of the University 
session is marked by an invasion of the “fresher 
tribe. 

The freshman is in a state of transition. He is no 
longer a boy, but a “man,” having just exchanged 
the restraints of school for the liberty of college. 
Accordingly, he is greatly excited at the prospect of 
his new independence. He longs to figure as a full¬ 
blown “ Varsity " man; but his ignorance of college 
ways and customs often leads him astray. 

Do what he will, he cannot conceal his Identity. 
The tradesman detects him at a glance, and acts 
accordingly; the passer-by recognises him almost 
before he asks to be directed to a college a few 
yards distant; the scout puts him down at once as 
**werry green and werry fresh," and sees in his 
guilelessness the possibility of unlimited “ perqui¬ 
sites.” Look at him in the shop of Credit and Swin- 
dlum; that brand new card-case so ostentatiously 
flourished reveals the freshman. See how proudly 
be gazes on his manly form clad in a commoner’s 
gown, while he solemnly puts on his college cap the 
wrong side foremost. 

His fondness for cap and gown is remarkable. He 
wears them on every possible occasion. For instance, 
a freshman has been seen in cap and gown and boat¬ 
ing-flannels going down to the river to be “tubbed;” 
while another misguided gentleman was once ob¬ 
served in the same incongruous attire travelling by 
train to London. But the finest sight of all is when 
he sets out in the afternoon for a walk, accompanied 
by another enterprising “fresher.” Both wear the 
obnoxious cap and go\vn: one carries a walking- 
stick, the other brandishes an umbrella. They 
march proudly along the High with that supercilious 
smile and haughty bearing peculiar to freshmen, 
blissfully unconscious of the huge sensation they 
cause, and utterly regardless of the personal remarks 
of the errand-boys following in the rear. 

The ordinary undergrad., be It remembered, only 
wears his “rag” (as he aptly terms his dilapidated 
gown and battered “square”) when he is com¬ 
pelled by college regulations—, c.p., when he calls 
upon his tutor, or goes to chapel, lectures, or to 
Hall. Accordingly, he would sooner think of jump¬ 
ing from Magdalen tower or over IlBey weir than of 
going for a “grind" in such attire. In fact, the 
“rag” is tabooed, and the man who breaks this rule 
la regarded In the same light as one who talks 
“shop,” or reads in the afternoon, or speaks of the 
University instead of the “’Varsityin other 
words, he is looked upon as a “smug” and a 
“bounder." 

Before he has been “up" a week, the freshman 
will find cards left in his rooms by senior men 
desirous of making his acquHintance. The captain 
of the boats thinks that bis weight and muscle make 
him a likely candidate for No. 7 in the eight; the 


cricket captain thinks he may contribute to the inc- 
cesa of the college eleven, and so forth. In fact, he 
may exx>ect to go through a searching examination 
as to his capamllties, whether literary, social, dra¬ 
matic, or athletic. But he must beware of “putting 
on aide" at such interviews—in other words, he ' 
should be modest in speaking of bis achievementa I 
A bumptious freshman is never popular cither with | 
men or dons. 

After Hall, perhaps, the freshman, feeling lonely, 
visits an “out-college ’’ friend. Putting on the indis¬ 
pensable cap and gown, he sallies forth. Presently 
he thinks that he will look more like an Oxford man 
If he lights a cigarette—and he does so. Unfortu¬ 
nately the ubiquitous proctor and his faithful “ bull¬ 
dogs " appear round the comer. The hapless fresh¬ 
man is informed “that he has committed a serious 
breach of the Statutes, which will necessitate his 

attendance at X -College the next day at nine 

o’clock ’’: for smoking in cap and gown is punished 
by a statutaide fine of ten stiillings, payable to the 
University chest, which is humbly represented on 
such occasions by two soup-plates. 

His scout will take the earliest opportunity of pre¬ 
senting bim with a “ small account" (it is always a 
“small account” at Oxford) for “little bits of things," 
such as ebina, glass, crockery, etc. These articles 
have been bequeathed to the scout by the last occu¬ 
pant of the rooms, and are now offered to ‘ 
cesBor. If he values his comfort he pays 
however extortionate, thereby gaiDin|: the 
of his scout, who in innumerable little ways can 
make his master comfortable, or the reverse. But 
really the freshman has no option in the matter, 
owing to that same arbitrary custom which compels 
him to order out dally “commons” suflicient for a 
family, and to “tip" scout, porter, boot-cleaners, 
ct hoc gen\Li omne, at the end of term. 

The freshman’s first experiences of colIeM life are 
somewhat miscellaneous. He is fully initiated Into 
the mysteries of “screwing up,” “making hay,” and 
“ragging.” He understands the advantages of 
“ putting in an aeger;" he “ cuts ” his lectures; ” is 
occasionally “gated" for “knocking in” after 
twelve, an4 often “ hauled" for not keeping chapel. 
Before the end of his first term he has his own 
opinion on the subject of claret. And so the fresh- . 
man, whose smooth course is as yet unruffled by 
“duns,” or “schools,” is on the whole contented; 
and when at the close of tenn he departs homewards 
for his first vacation, he feels that he is no longer a 
freshman, but a fully-fledged Oxford man. 


his suc- 
the biU. 
goodwill 


TO RATTLER. 

I HAVE a dog, a noble uog, a terrier bom and bred, 
And every line and curve I love, that marks his 
comely head. 

I cannot find his eloquence in speeches or In books, 
And language is not rich enough to grace hie mean¬ 
ing looks. 


Something so like a soul is that which beams from 
out his eyes, 

So fun of love and sympathy, so tender and so 
wise, 

I blush to think of heartleai men, less human far 
than he, 

Less faithful far to friend or kin than is my dog to 
me: 

And loth am I to think that in the cloudless world 
above 

There is no comer to be found for such unclouded 
love. 

A. BAKER, R.N. 


IN MIXORIAX. 
Never was merrier 
Little fox terrier; 
Life was a cycle 
Of frolic and fun. 
Ah ! what a sadness 
Fell on my gladness 
When it was done, 
like a cloud gliding, 
Buthlessly hiding. 
This April sun. 


r^vely in living, 

Love for love giving. 
In tme affection 
Swift to defend; 
Master to Rattler, 
Battler to master. 
Pledged to the end; 
Each to the other 
Almost a brother, 
More than a frlen 


Lovely in dying. 

Dumbly replying, 

With sad eyes gleaming 
To each caress. 

Eloquent preacher 
Was this dumb creature 
In mortal dress. 

Spite of our vanity, 

What most humanity 
Sadly confess I 

A. BAKER. 


OHflrrfsponlience. 


M. H. S.—You must not perform a stage play and 
take money at the doors unless you have a licence. 
It matters not what the object may be. 

Farmer.— 1. You might get a very serviceable tele¬ 
scope for the price of Messrs. Dollond, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 2. We should say it would be impos¬ 
sible to learn to dance merely trom the description 
In a book. There would have to be a cut for every 
caper. 

Box AND Cox.— Stand your boots for a night in a 
dinner-plate, and pour on to the plate enough 
castor-oil to form a layer an eighth of an inch 
deenp. The soles will suck up the oil, and the boots 
wUl never creak again. 

J. F. Grsiq.— Place a lump of camphor in the case 
In which you keep the stuffed birds. 

R. W. Mullock.—M ix your colours with varnish, 
lay the glass on the picture, and trace the outline 
in the colour you like best. 


1 N. W. M.—There we six feet In a fathom. One 
hundred and twenty-six and two-thirds fathoms in 
a cable length, and eight cable lengths in a knot. 
The knot is the same as the geographical degree, 
and is 795ift. longer than the statute mile. The 
statute knot is 6082*06 feet. 

Mercury.— There was a coloured plate of Birds’ 
E^ in the second volume, and one of all the 
British Birds in the fourth volume; but both plates 
are now out of print. 

A Firm Supporter.— Get a situation In a ship¬ 
builder’s yard for a few months. 

Stafford—D rawings can be set by washing them 
over with a weak solution of collodion. 

C. V. — Dumb-bells can be had of any cricket out¬ 
fitter or gymnastic appliance maker. Try Spencer, 
of 62, Goswell Road; Goy, of 21, lvfa«lenhall 
; Street; Piggott, of 59, Bishopsgate .^trcct; or 
I Stem pel, of 76, Albany Street. 


ru ART.— Your eggs are (1) Tree Sparrow (pro¬ 
bably) ; (2) Whitethroat; (8) Red-backed Shrike ; 


VOOBL.— The birds’ eggs which you send are (l)Reed 
Warbler, a rather small variety ; (2) Wren. How 
this latter came to Ijc lying upon the ground is » 
mystery. 


Reader op B. 0. P.—The weight of boys depends 
of course largely on height, etc. If too fat, take 
the morning tub and more exercise. 

A. Hollingworth. -The egg which you send Is that 
of the cuckoo. We have never heard of a peat- 
lark” under that name. 


C. E. C.—Yes, gymnastics will aid growth. 

Babbit.— Wild rabbits kept as pets are fed in the 
same way as tame ones. 

EooT.—British birds’ eggs are constantly advertised 
in “ Exchange and Mart,” and other papers. 
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Boy’^ Own 
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R. Black.— The Jelly-bag tail couglstg of six or more 
linen cones, about six inches deep, sewn on to 
circles of cane about four inches across, and fas¬ 
tened one over the other a yard apart, so that the 
tail looks like a series of funnels. The best way 
to start is to cut a semicircle of newspaper, fold it 
in half, and fasten its semi-diameters together; 
then cut the mouth until the cone will stand up- 
ri«ht, and then unfold your paper and cut your 
linen to its pattern. Sew' the mouth of the cone 
over a cane hoop, and fix the hoop with three 
strings from its ^ge to a single string, which 
single string you tie to the apex of the next cone 
above. 

C. Beckwith. — l. Bavarian. 2 and 3. British. 
4. North German. 6 and 6. Swiss. 7. Austrian. 
8. German. 9. Wurtemberg. 10. Portugal. 11. Hun¬ 
gary. 12. Holland. 13. Wurteml)erg. 14. Den¬ 
mark. 15. Swiss. 16. Holland. 17. Sweden. 
18. Nonvay. 19. Spain. 2i. Prussia. And please 
don't send any more. 

H. A. Simpson (Belleville, Canada). ITie report is 
not true. It was started for party purposes, with 
a view of damaging the Government. It was 
owing to its source that it fell so fli<t. and nothing 
more has been heard of it. 

Old Bot would like to know where the following is 
from 

Oh ! mortal man, beware, 

For one false step 
cause an age of care. 

Thy credit keep. *Tis quickly gone. 

Though gained by many actions. 

Lost by one.” 

Scientist.— Yes. “The Young Scientist" is sold by 
Kent and Co., 23, Paternoster Row. It is a three¬ 
penny monthly. 

COMPTONIENSIS.— 1. The stamps being unnumbered, 
it is impossible to identify them intelligibly. 
There are two Spanish, a Dane, an Austrian, and a 
sixpenny English. 2. Stamp-dealers buy stamps as 
well as sell them. See the advertisements on onr 
wrapper. 3. The commoner varieties are of little 
value, and perhaps ten shillings for the lot is put¬ 
ting the price rather high. 

F. W. D.—1. Bud roses in July. 2. Never ride the 
cycle directly after a full meal. 


Stargazer.— The harvest moon is the full moon at 
the autumnal equinox, just as the hunter's moon 
is the full moon at the vernal equinox. They arc 
of equal brightness and equal apparent size, and 
due ill every way to the same causes. If the full 
moon occurs exactly at the time of the equinox, it 
rises nearly full aiiout the time of suuset for 
several successive evenings. 

Jupiter.— There is no more interesting Scottish 
History for boys than Sir Walter Scotts “Tales of 
a Grandfather.” 

E. Crabtree. — l. Mr. Gladstone draws his salary 
the same as any other Prime Minister. 2. A Prime 
Minister cannot force the Queen to give him a 
title. 

Telephone.— w^e had an article on “ How to Make 
a Telephone ” on page 187 of the first volume. 

J. B. R.~l. Briton is probably derived from “bre- 
thyn,” the Welsh for cloth, the Britons being the 
clothed people as distinct from the pre-Celtic 
nations, who wore but little clothing. The Briton, 
with the body stained blue, etc., has been decently 
buried for many years, and only haunts out-of-date 
school-books. Briton is now* occasionally written 
Brython, as distinguished from Goydel (the Gael). 
2. Refer to Elton’s “ Origins of English History," 
or Rhys’s “Celtic Britain." 3. Cadsand is an 
island at the mouth of the Scheldt. Sir Walter 
Many won a victory there in 1337. 4 . Lord Eldon 
was Chancellor in 1801, Lord Erskine in 1806, Lord 
Eldon, again, in 1807, and for twenty years after¬ 
wards. 

W. Harris.—T he question has been answered several 
times. I.H.S. with the stops between the letters 
is Roman, and the initials are those of Jesus Hom- 
inum Salvator; without the stops the letters are 
Greek, and the first three of lESOUS. 

J. B. B.—Almost any bleaching agent will do that, 
but the edges will be woolly. To get a defined 
edge you must use body-colour. 

P. E. LkWIN.—T he puzzles are too easy. They are 
self-evident in the result, if not In detail, for there 
is only one country iu Europe with a name having 
the same number of letters as its capital, and so iu 
Asia, and so in South America. There is no good 
in a puzzle if you can solve it in au easier way 
than you iutended. 


L. Brown.— You might learn to piny the comet 
without a master if you had a piano or tuning- 
fork to give you a good note to start with—but 
pity your neighbours ! Instructiou-books are ob- 
taiuable of Chappell and Co., Bond Street: 
Cramer’s, of Regent Street; and any mosicseller. 

Violinist. —“How to Make a Violin” was in the 
fifth volume, iu the parts for November and 1^- 
cember, 1882. Cost, including postage, would be 
Is. 4d. 

W. E. Stoneman. —The cricket fixtures are pub¬ 
lished in the newspapers on the first Wednesday in 
December in each year. The meeting of the 
county secretaries takes place at Lord’s on the 
Tuesday. 

E. W. R. Hulbert.— 1. Yes. 2. The modem method 
is to spell the word as judgment. The spelling of 
the Bible is in several places still old-fashioned. 
3. The B. 0. P. is not printed in a foreign lan¬ 
guage. 

Herbert. — Oliver Goldsmith's first work was the 
translation of the memoirs of a Protestant con¬ 
demned to the galleys of I^'rance for his religion 
It appeared in 1768. The “Vicar of Wakefield” 
appeared in 1766. The “Deserted Village” came 
out four years afterwards. 

Night Hawk.— 1. Don’t let your buck mice together. 
2. They sometimes kill the young. 3. Jte pigeons, 
you must breed them, then they will not fly awa}' 

Bill Longo.—T he more exercise you take the better. 
Have a cold bath every morning, and immediately 
afterwards have a quarter of an hour with Indian 
clubs. Never walk less than five miles a day. 

J. C. W'.—The native language of the Hungarian is 
Magyar, as you can see on the stamps. 

Lille.—Y ou can get a magnet of the strength you 
want from Messrs. Elliott Brothers, instrument 
makers, 101, St. Martin’s Lane, w.c. 

A. C. Pice.—Y es, rats will kill pigeons. 

E. G. WE.ST.— A master is bound to abide by the 
indenture of apprenticeship. It is a matter of in- 
ditfereiice how much you earn for him if no stipu¬ 
lation is made at the time of binding yourself. 



R. H. (Hurlford.)—Your eggs are(l) Yellow Wagtail; 
(2) Whitethroat; (3) Hopelessly smashed in trsu- 
sit; (4) Meadow Pipit; (5) Ditto ; (6) Whitethroat ; 
(7) Spotted Flycatcher; (8) MTiitethroat. 

Cavt.—G ive the cavy less bread and m'lk, and more 
roots. 

P. W. Jones.—B est green food for canaries—chick- 
weed, groundsel, and lettuce-leaves. 

A. 8 . S.—Squeeze out the tick, and take a bath, rub¬ 
bing well down every morning with a rough towel. 

W. H. Cave.—T ake five drops of dialysed iron three 
times a day. 

OOAT Lover. — 1. Yes, milk will come better. 
2. Letter addressed to Mr. Pegler (British Goat 
Society). 

Fantastic.— Tide answer to W. H. Cave. Drapers, 
we believe, do well in Canada, especially if know¬ 
ing French. 

Lover of Animals.— 1. Leave the guinea-pig boar 
always with the sow. 2. By the size. 

O. AND C.—1. You should get the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Calendar, through order of any bookseller. 
2. When vitriol is mentioned, ordinary oil of vitriol 
is meant. In fact, it is what you ask for at the 
shop. 3. Crowded out, probably : but the answer 
may be in type. 

Working Lad.—’T he articles on Cardboard Mwlel- 
ling were in the December part for 1882, and the 
January' part for 1883. 

J. Patrick.—W rite to the Emigrants’ Inquiry Oflace, 
31, Broadway, Westminster, s.w. 

Pet Keeper.— l. Keep parrots, perches, 
and all cage clean, and do not give 
meat or bones. 2. Yes, better pare the 
bullfinch's bill, but be careful. 

Lover of B. O. P. — Far too old for 
Royal Navy, Twelve is the age. 

A Striving Christian. —We cannot 
give advice on serious trouble like 
yours. Self-doctoring is highly dan- 
gereas. 

Warrior.—A pply to the post-office fora 
pamphlet on recruitiHg for the Navy. 

It contains a list of the measurements, 
and instructions where to join. 

CiTO.—1. Fish are found as low down 
as the Silurian. 2. The lowest southerly 
latitude yet reached is 78’ IT. See 
“The Thrones of the Ice King” in 
the fifth volume. 

O. Biggs.— 1 The opaque black for 
magic - lantern slides Is asphaltum 
black. Any black is opaque that will 
not transmit lleht. 2. Tlie articles on 
Photography were In the last volume. 
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FOR ENGLAND, HOME, AND BEAUTY: 

A TALE OF THE NAVY NINETY YEARS AGO. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

Author of '*The Cruise of the Snowbird," “ WUd Adventures Round the Pole," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XXVI.—HAUL DOWN THE 
FLAG. 

AUL down the flag ? Yes 
young readers, a time comes 
when the bravest admiral tliat 
ever stepped on poop or quar¬ 
ter-deck must haul down 
his flag. 

“But,” it may be 
said, “ our principal 


After Trafalgar. 
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hero, Dick Trelawney, is not yet an 
admiral.’’ 

True enough, but nevertheless I mean 
to sketch his dashing career no further 
with any degree of minuteness, for we 
have followed him through the most 
eventful portion of it. Besides, he 
stood, sword in hand, on the battle- 
deck at 

TRAFALGAR. 

“See Venice, and die.” You have 
often heard the old saying, I dare say, 
and there is a good deal of sense and 
merit in it, I can tell you ; although 
little truth, if not considered in the 
light of a proverb. See Venice, and 
/ No, you would see Venice, and 
dine / People nowadays have a greater 
desire to dine than to aie, after witness¬ 
ing even the biggest wonder in the 
world—namely, the great Yellowstone 
Park in America. 

On the other hand, you are walking 
thoughtfully through some splendid 
picture-gallery ; you have an eye for 
the beautiful, and you have seen much 
that captivated it, the drawing in this 
study, the colouring in that took your 
fancy, and the trueness to nature in 
another. You have lingered beside old 
engravings, loitered alongside etchings, 
anti duly admired many an unfinished 
scrap from a master’s hand. And so 
ou saunter on, till suddenly you are 
rought up with a round turn. You 
have arrived in front of a work. You 
haul your foreyard aback now. One 
glance won’t do, nor ten, nor twenty; 
you back astern, keeping your weather- 
eye on the picture, but taking care, 
nevertheless, not to tramp on tTie toes 
of the gouty old gentleman behind you. 
You back and back, till perhaps you are 
stopped by an ottoman, and into that 
you sink, and on that you sit entranced 
for mayhap half an hour. You think 
and dream of better things, and feel all 
the wdiile a terrible sense of your own 
littleness. There are many more pic¬ 
tures to view, but you pass them by, 
almost wishing they were not there. 
Figuratively speaking, you have seen 
A'enice, so you go and give up your 
metal tag, get back your stick, and 
walk away— on the air. 

Or you have come to a concert, and 
taken a front or back seat, according to 
the extent of your pocket-money ; and 
you listen pleasantly enough to one 
artist after another, singing or j)laying, 
till all at once it begins to tKunder— 
pedal thunder, 1 mean—some bright 
particular star that has never before 
greeted your sight is about to appear. 
Lo ; there the star stands, fidale in 
hand—Madame Neruda. 

“ Mercy on me ! ” you think. “ Can 
this be real ] Can such music be con¬ 
jured out of a little brown box with 
four strings, or such sweet, such dulcet 
acx’ord exist 'twixt gut and hair ? ” 
When Madame retires for good you 
glance nervously at your programme. 

Are you looking to see who is coming 
next 1 No ; you want to see if she will 
again apj^ear. She wdll not. And so, 
if you have as much sense as a sucL’ 'g 
peewit, you will leave for home, and go 
to Ijed and dream, for again you have 
seen Venice ! 

Well, in the same >vay Trafalgar 
lias been our climax ; we have seen 


Venice, we will fight no more in this 
tale. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

The old Blazer had been terribly 
battered and beaten about in the fight, 
and could barely stagger away when it 
was all over and the nush of death had 
succecxled the tremendous thunder of 
excitement. 

The carnage on and between her 
decks had been sad enough. 

Many men had fallen, and many a 
allant middy would never see home or 
in again. I need mention but one or 
two of those we know'. 

Poor Mullins, the assistant Sawbones, | 
you may be but little interested in hear- | 
ing about; he has not been one of our ; 
conspicuous heroes. He died doing his j 
duty, nevertheless—died on the quarter- j 
deck while carrying a report from the ! 
cockpit to the captain. Well, perhaps 
he had some one at home in Ireland, j 
some sister or mother, who both missed I 
him and mourned for him, though no 
kind hand could ever lay a bunch of 
shamrock on his grave. 

Why could not Snufflums, the loblolly 
boy, have taken that report 1 one might 
ask. For two very valid reasons : first, 
it was not etiquette ; and, secondly, 
Snufflums was non est very soon after 
the battle began. 

Whether Hnufflums had been blown 
overboard with the wind of a shot, or 
been actually hit in the stomach— 
Snufflum’s vulnerable part—and re¬ 
duced to invisible atoms, nobody could 
ever say, only Snufflums was never 
seen again. 

Barry Hewitt hauled down his flag 
at Trafalgar, never to hoist it more. 

Not without courage'was Barry, and 
he died as heroes die, or, as most fight¬ 
ing heroes ought to die, sword in hand. 
The eternal peace fell upon him as he 
stood on the ship’s poop. Like all 
officers, I dare say that, quiet though 
he ever was, quiet even to shyness at 
most times, he had his ambitions, but 
they were quenched. 

Dean was among the dead. How did 
he die ? At a gun he fell. He was 
pulled aside by his friend Allan Gray, 
and soon breathed his last in his arms. 
He had strength to pull Allans head 
closer down to him, so that, speaking 
in his comrade’s ear, his words could be 
heard, even amid the roar of the guns 
and rattling of handspikes. 

“My brother Jack,” he said, “and 
sisters, and father—find them—you 
know. Say 1 died thinking of them. 
Through you I crave father’s forgive¬ 
ness, and all their prayers. I have 
been the prodigal—' What more he 
said was never heard. 

Allan Gray lifted the body gently up 
and laid it on the top of a tarpaulin- 
covered hatchw'ay. 

“ Good-bye, dear old shipmate,” said 
Allan. 

He just touched the white brow 
ently with his fingers, then w'ent away 
ack to duty. 

* * * * * 

The scene is changed. 

It is one year and four months after 
that sad morning in January, when the 
body of the 

“ thrice famens man, 

The greatest sailor since the world began,” 


was laid to rest in the Abbey of West¬ 
minster. 

Dick, now captain in a home ship— 
Captain Richard Trelawney, R.N., if you 
please—is at home at Agincourt Hall, 
on a brief spell of leave. 

He had found his father, the old 
Colonel and the Captain—now retired 
Rear-Admiral, Dawkins, at the gate to 
meet him, both looking hale, hearty, 
and happy. 

It is wondrous the interest those two’ 
quondam warriors now take in agricul¬ 
ture. To hear them talk about the pros¬ 
pects of the coming season : about their 
oats, their hay, and pigs, and turnips, 
you would imagine they had never Ijeen 
anything else except farmers since their 
boyhood. They Inul, in a very prac¬ 
tical way indeed, beaten their swords 
into ploughshares, their spears into 
pruning-hooks. 

But, just as you may have seen an 
aged cab-horse, that had once been a 
hunter, prick up his ears and neigh in 
lad response to huntsm^in’s horn or 
eep-mouthed bay of hound, so a word, 
a reminiscence, will often set the Ad¬ 
miral and Colonel off; pigs and turnips 
will be instantly forgotten ; then, for 
hours at a stretch will they fight their 
battles over again, or debate excitedly 
on the doings of the British officers 
still active on sea or land. 

Dick—we must call him so tUl the 
end, leaving his good kindly mother to 
roudly call him Richard—^nad been at 
ome a whole week doing nothing, 
unless interesting himself in the pur¬ 
suits of his sisters may be called any¬ 
thing. He sauntered a great deal 
about the old home fann and in the 
woods, sauntered sadly almost, because 
the days of his boyhocxl would come up 
before him. He paid more thjin one 
visit to the grave of old Hal in the 
little churchyard by the river. A whole 
week—so it must have seemed a long 
one. 

But a day came soon that threw 
eveverybody about the Hall into a fever 
of commotion, because, on the morning 
of this particular day a mounted mes¬ 
senger brought the news that Peniston’s 
ship (and otliers of the fleet) had arrived 
from the Cape, and that he himself 
might be expected at any time within a 
week. He must pay on first, and then 
—Then whatl Then hey! for old Agin¬ 
court Hall, for had he not been engaged 
for years to Dick’s sister Petrina. And 
surely that is the reason the birds were 
all singing so jubilantly, the sun so 
bright, ana the sky so blue immediately 
after the arrival of the mounted mes¬ 
senger. So, at all events, thought 
Petrina. 

Peniston came at last. 

The man came, and before very long 
the day came—the day big with the 
fate of Peniston Fairfax. It would 
take pages and pages to describe that 
w'edding, and then I could not do it 
justice. After all, weddings are of but 
little interest to any save those more 
immediately concerned. 

Suffice it to say that the marriage 
took place, and that everybody wtw 
more or loss happy and gay. But it 
must not be supposed of my hero that 
he was content after this to settle down 
upon dry land on account of so simple 
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a matter as being married. For the I 
war was not over yet. 

As for Dick, his sword was his 
bride. i 

There is one of our drmnath persmuv I 
who got settled in quite another 
fashion, and who did, by the permission 
of his gracious Majesty, leave the ser¬ 
vice—I refer to honest McNab. His J 
lucky star must have been on the as¬ 
cendant when he found his uncle out in 
tlie Bahamas. That gentleman died, 
and left the Doctor all his wealth. 

McNab went back to Scotland. We 
are told that Scotchmen never “ gang 
back,” but here was one instance, at all 
events. McNab had a purpose in 
“ gaun back.” During all his service he 
had never forgotten tlie lonely shieling 
in the glen where his grey-haired father 
and mother lived, nor the braes where 
his brothers held the plough. Neither 
father nor mother should ever toil 
again. They say that wealth brings no 
happiness, but verily it does if we do 1 
but use it for the good of others as well 
as for ourselves. 

Allan Gray had had a limb shot off 
in the battle, and though it could not 
be said that even the skill of a McNab 
was capable of setting him on his legs ! 
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again, he did his best, and that right 
successfully, to put him on one leg. 
Then he had a faithful nurse and con¬ 
soler in Paddy Lowrie. 

“ Ah, botheration ! ” Paddy would tell 
him ; “ is it one leg you’re after throu- 
bling about ? If it were the whole lot 
av the two av thim now ! But one— 
sure his Majesty will put his hand in 
liis pocket and give you the price av a 
timber toe ! ” 

“ And a beauty I’ll be ! ” said poor 
Allan. 

“ Yes, sure ; and why not 1 Let those 
wlio don’t care to look at the one ind av 
ve look at the other. Tlien won’t ye 
have Peggy to console ye 1 ” 

“ Peggy ! ” sighed Allan. “ Ay, that 
is the worst of it. I fear— ” 

“ Ye fear, fiddlesticks ! You’re an in¬ 
valid ; that’s how it is. Wait till you 
be walkin’ around the cliff-top, a bowld 
coastguardsman ! You’ll be as gay and 
happy as a skyrocket ! ” 

Paddy proved a true prophet, for, 
sure enough, through the influence of 
Admiral Dawkins, Allan Gray was ap¬ 
pointed to a coastguard station, and 
Peggy, his wife, was the merriest little 
matron of their small though cheerful 
cottage that ever was seen, and often 


and often she use<l to bless the round- 
shot that carried away Allan’s leg. 

And, talking alx)ut legs, who should 
Allan Gray see one day, singing in the 
streets of an inland town, to which he 
had driven Peggy over to spend a few 
hours, but another limping sailor. His 
heart naturally melted to him, and 
looking narrowly, he noticed, first and 
foremost, that it was one of those acci¬ 
dents in which the limb, though sui>- 
ported by “ tree-leg ” from the knee, is 
not ofl‘, but sticks out behind; secondly, 
the man’s face seemed familiar to him. 

On this particular day Allan was in 
plain clothes, and very respectable he 
looked. He walked up to the sailor- 
singer and addressed him, 

“ Where did you meet with your acci 
dent, my poor fellow ? ” he said. 

“ At Trafalgar, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Do you not remember me ? ” 

“Allan Grru^!” 

“ Yes, Jim Transom, I am Allan Gray. 
That I bear no malice I prove by this 
coin, and this bit of advice—let down 
your leg and go and work like a man, 
and may God make you a better one. ” 
So ends our tale. 

Haul down the flag ! 

(the end.) 


OEEAT MINING DISASTERS. 


H alf-way down 
the Durham 
coast is the thriv¬ 
ing seaport of Sea- 
haiii, where the 
Marquis of Lon¬ 
donderry has the 
collieries to which 
t he Shetland ptv 
nies are shipped 
from Bressay, and 
from which the 
coals come, in the 
big steam colliers 
with the shifting 
masts, up to the 
coalsheds at Vaux- 
hall. At Seaham, 
on the 8th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1880, there 
occurred one of the 
most serious min¬ 
ing accidents in 
the North of Eng¬ 
land. 

It was about tw^o 
o'clock on that 
morning when the 
explosion shook 
the ground, and even shook the sea-bottom 
so that ships in the offing logged an earth¬ 
quake among the experiences of the middle 
watch. The whole district was aroused. 
When the would-be rescuers reached the 
pit-brow they found the shaft bratticing in 
ruins, the cages jammed, the winding gear 
useless. In the pit were a larger numl>er of 
men than usual, fora local flower-show was 
alx)ut to be held, and those who wished to 
attend were working their turn lieforekand, 
so as to have a holiday. A great event was 
to take place at the show. One of the col¬ 
liers had won the Queen s Prize at Shoe- 
buryness, and it was to be presented to him 
by the Marchioness of Lonilonderry, 

Alas ! for the vanity of human wishes ! 
Hi nelson was at work in the lowest seam 
wdien the explosion happened. It was the 
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very seam where the “ blower” of gas shot 
out from the face of the workings and 
originated the mischief. The wreckage 
there w’as fearful, the bratticing was set 
on fire, and when, days afterwards, the 
rescuers made their w ay through the fallen 
rubbish, they found the cori)se8 of one hun¬ 
dred and forty of the men and two hundred 
and fifty of the ponies. 

In the main seam above, nineteen men 
were at work, the farthest four driving a 
heading, twelve hundred yards away from 
the shaft. Suddenly there was a strong 
nish of wind. “There’s something up!” 
.said one of them, stopping his work. Then 
three exphjsions followed. “ The pit has 
fired he exclaimed, and away rushed the 
men towards the shaft. A quarter of a mile 
from it they stumbled over one of their com¬ 
panions, insensible and covered with blood. 
At the same moment they met the after¬ 
damp, and through it they hurried. The 
next doors were mown down, and soon they 
were in the thick, smoky return air. At 
last they were through that, and had 
reached water, but wore cut off from the 
shaft by a fall of the roof. Although im¬ 
prisoned, they were in safety, and when 
the relief party began to clear away the 
obstruction, they signalled to them to leave 
tliem alone until tlie men in the lowest seam 
had been rescued. For hours, then, these 
men remained voluntary prisoners in the 
main seam in order that all possible help 
might be given to those who needed it 
more. 

It W’as not ea.sy to enter the pit. Three 
times did Mr. Stratton, the manager, at¬ 
tempt to go down and fail. The gearing 
lieing broken, the men were lowered in 
loops—short lengths of plank, hung to the 
rope like the seats of a swing. But the 
shaft, divided into two by the bratticing, 
was blocked, and the party could only get 
as far as the upper seam, from whence, oy 
a circuitous way, they reached the seam 
Inflow, and there again took to the shaft. 
There were five seams in all, and in them 


nearly two hundred men w’ere at work at 
the time of the explosion. There were two 
shafts, the downcast and the ujicast, a hun 
dred and fifty yards away. In order to 
cope with the fire in the mine, the relief 
parties took extincteurs down with them— 
the ixirtable fire-engines, in which the w ater 
is highly charged wth carbonic oxide. 

Before any help fv uIjI be given the after 
noon had well a<.lvanced. The lirst man 
sent up W’as much blown about, ami nearly 
blinded, but he refused to 1x5 carried, and 
with a man each side to steady him walked 
to his home. And the same spirit animated 
the rest of the sutierei*s. In the Harvey 
seam three men had a very narrow e.scape. 
They were at work with others in a remote 
part of the mine, from which they had two 
miles to walk underground. The shock of 
the explosion did not knock out their lights, 
but burst the water pii»es, and the water 
streamed into the gallery, and nearly 
drow ned the fugitives as they hurried along. 
At last they reached the furnace drift, two 
hundred yards long, at an incline of five 
feet in ten, and almost impassable from the 
fragments fallen from above. Up this 
rugged sloi^e the men made their w’ay, but 
so great was the effort that only three of 
them reached the top. The rest dropped 
behind to die. It was impossible to go 
back to save them. The three readied the 
furnace. Close to it they found the on- 
setter, blinded wdth the tire, dreadfully 
burnt, and lying on the ground covered 
with rubbish. They got him out and 
brought him round to life, and, >yatching 
him, they remaine<l till after six o’clock at 
night, when the rescuing party under Mr. 
Stratton reached them. 

So many and gieat were the falls from 
the explosion that it was not till the 161 h 
ef Septemlier that the lower seam was 
clear and the victims found. And fore¬ 
most amongst them was the poor Volunteer 
Artillervman, the hero of the hour, of whom 
all had been thinking, and who.se fame ha«l 
so swiftly faded in the common grief. 
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A CIVIL SERVICE PAPER. 


CJOME of our boys may be interested by a , 
li^ ])erusal of the following sketch of the 
situations under Government for boy copy- | 
ists (or, as they are also called, boy writers) | 
and hoy clerks. 

Before starting, however, we must advise 
the Civil Service aspirant not to entertain 
the idea that when ne has achieved success 
in the examinations, he will have very little i 
work to do, an abundance of pounds, shil- ' 
lings, and i^ence to take, and a gootl round 
pension to draw just when he is in the 
prime of life to enjoy it. The random state¬ 
ments respecting Civil Servants made by 
persons from time to time—statements con¬ 
veying the sense that servants of the Crown 
have next to nothing to do—generally have 
the only truthful foundation that in days 
gone by there were often many more clerks 
than were necessary, and that one or two 
cases of neglect on the part of the clerks 
were brought l)efore the public. It would 
perhajw silence some of tnese envious gos¬ 
sips if they had to perform a similar day’s 
work in the allotted official hours as many , 
Civil Servants constantly do. j 

The limits of age f(jr boy copyists are 
fourteen to eighteen—that is to say, can¬ 
didates must 1x3 not le.ss than fourteen nor 
more tlian eighteen on the day of examina¬ 
tion ; if the examination lasts two days, as 
does the l>oy clerks’, the/fr«< day is reckoned. 
The subjects are merely handwriting (slow 
and fast), orthographv, and elementary arith¬ 
metic ; .and a school wy of thirteen or four¬ 
teen should satisfy the examiners, although 
of com*se he may not l)e successful; this de- 
])ends almost entirely u^)on the numljer of 
vacancies, and the constitution, l)oth nume¬ 
rically and intellectually, of the competi¬ 
tors. ^ There are two drawbacks, however, 
to this cla<s of ap])ointment: 1. compulsory 
resijmathm at the age of twenty ; which, 
by-the -bye, is one year later tnan it 
some two years or so' ago; the temporary | 
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nature of the api)ointment, although it Ls 
more than {wssibie for a copyist to remain 
in the same department as long ^ his age 
will ])ermit. * The pay of a boy writer starts , 
at four[)ence ])er hour (thus amounting in a 
six-hour office to twelve shilling's X)er week, 
and in a seven-hour to two shillings more), 
and is augmented by a halfix3nny mr hour 
at the end of each year of approved service. 

If piece-work is given, a s|)ecial rate of pay 
is fixed. Leave with full pay is granted at 
the rate of one day for eveiy twenty-four i 
working days, and not more than twelve 
days’ leave is gr.anted under this condition 
l>etween the first day of January and the 
thirty-first day of December, lx)tn days in¬ 
clusive, even supposing that leave due was , 
carried forward from one year to the other, i 
Of course if a copyist is out of employment, j 
he will not 1x3 allowed to reckon th.at time 1 
towards leave. If lK)me on the register for i 
one year or upwards, sick-leave with three- 
fourths pay is allowed on the production of 
a satisfactory medical certificate, ])rovi<led i 
that not more than twenty-eight days, is ' 
taken, including ordinary leave, but exclud- : 
ing public and general holidays. A medical ' 
certificate is required even for one day’s . 
illness. Thus, in comparison with the easy ' 
examination, the pay of a bov-copyistis not 
inconsiderable, e8iH3cially if his appoint¬ 
ment, as far as his age permits, proves to be 
virtually |X3rmanent. i 

We will now ]>ass on to the examinations 
for lx)y clerks, which are usually held twice ; 
a year. Candidates must l>e over fifteen 
and under seventeen on the first day of the 
competitive examination. The subjects, 
coupled with the comix'tit ion, are not to l)e 
sjx>ken lightly of, although the average 
schoolboy of fifteen or sixteen, if coached 
for a short time by a Civil Service tutor, 
should have little difficulty in the path to 
success. The subjects, with their corre- ■ 
8iH)nding marks, are :— 


(1) Arithmetic, including Vulgar and 


Dechnal Fractions .... 300 
And Compound Addition ... 100 

- 400 

(2) Orthography.400 

(8) Handwriting. 400 

(4) Copying Manuscript (to test accuracy) . .200 

(5) English Composition.200 

(6) Geography.200 


Total 1.800 

The first three subjects, that is. Arith¬ 
metic, Orthography, and Handwriting, are 
called obligatory, because candidate's are 
not eligible unless they (|^ualify in them to 
the satisfaction of the Civil ^rvice Com¬ 
missioners—that is to say, candidates must 
obtain a certain percentage of marks in each 
of these subjects. 

In the July examination of last year, S36 
candidates presented themselves for exami¬ 
nation, of ^\mom 432 failed to qualify in one 
or more of the obligatory subjects, one was 
ineligible on the ground of age, and one 
withdrew from the examination. 

The marks of the first and last successful 
candidates were as follows: 



Some readers may smile contemptuously at 
the thought of an examination in compound 
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atldition, little thinking that, if nut to the j Examination ; and after two yeai-s of good 
test without previous practice, t/iey would ' service—or if appointed when over the age of 
still have about half tlie exercise to tinish seventeen, one year—he can compete witli 
when the superintendent of the ex^mina- I other boy clerks in similar circumstances 
tion-room called, “ Time is up for this ■ for admisvsion to the ranks of men-clerks, 
paper ; all cease working.The Copying the number to be selected not to exceed 
Manuscript is an illegible exercise to "test i one-fourth the number of such comi>etitors. 
a(rciiracy in quick deciphering and rapid | Thus, if an examination is announced for 
writing. Intending competitors should fifty men clerks, and there are, say, thirty 
apply themselves with much patient dili- hoy clerks qualified to conn>ete amongst 
gence to the subjects of this examination, themselves, one-fourth of thirty places— 
and not conclude that they have merely to that is seven—out of the fifty will be 
practice compound addition (commonly awarded to the first seven on the Boy 
called tots.^ as an abbreviation for totaU)y | Clerks’ Limited List. We should here ex¬ 
copying manuscript, and essay, Ijecause plain, with reference to Iwy clerks being 
they have had arithmetic and the rest appointed when over the age of seventeen, 
drummed into their heads at school. To that a candidate under seventeen before the 
be too sanguine is un<loiibtedly a fault on examination, may be some months l>eyond 
the right side, since it banishes nervous- i that age on receiving his appointment. This 
ness ; Lnt if it breeds laxness in study, the last advantage—called the LimiUd corn- 
probable experience of candidates >vill be iietition because it is limited to boy-clerks 
that of failure. There is too much ten- who have served as before stated—should 
deucy amongst us to fix our aims on the not be lost siglitof, as the last successful boy- 
minimum rather than on the maximum; «lerk'would geiicraliy fail in the Open compe- 
by that, boys, is meant that we are apt to 'tition. For instance—but this is an excep 
soliloquise after this manner: “So many tional one—in the examination for 
marks will probably pa.ss me, and I ought men clerkshi[>s in September, 1884, the last 
to gain that number.” Whereas we should successful boy clerk in the Limited competi- 
rather say, “ Such a number of marks tion only obtained a total numlier of marks 
secured first idace in the last ‘exam.;’ I \\\^ one hundred and thirtyre nth 

must try and beat that.” candidate in the Open competition. More- 

Boy clerks receive fourteen shillings per over, the boy clerk qualified to compete in 
week (whether the office Ite six-hour or the Limited examination can also compete 
seven), and rise by one shilling per week in the OjXin ; so that if an unsuccessful boy 
for each approved year of service. But in the Limited .s7#0M/rfhapi>en to obtain more 
there are advantages enjoyed by the clerk marks than the would-be last successful 
of which the writer cannot boast—the jjosi- candidate in the Open, the latter w'ould 
tion is permaiiciit, till the age of nineteen have to give place to the former. Lastly, 
is attained ; as much as one month's holi- the service of boy clerks, unlike that of boy 
day is given in seme offices, such as in copyists, counts towards sn|)erannnation 
the Savings Bank Department and Money allowance. Thus by these encouragements 
Onler Office ; more sick-leave is granted if it can be seen that the Civil Service Corn- 
necessary, and that, too, with full pay ; he missioners are really desirous tliat Iniy 
is excused the Men Clerks’ Prdiminary clerks should eventually become men clerks. 



Nor is this surprising, as it must he to the 
! advantage of the Public Service, especially 
j if they l)e appointed in their new capacity 
to the department where they have pre¬ 
viously served. 

I We must not omit to add for the informa- 
; tion of our many readers that candidates 
for boy clerkships must be natural-bom 
subjects of Her Maiesty, and of good healtli 
! and character. Tiie latest regulations for 
' hoy copyistships say nothing of these es¬ 
sentials, but of course the last two go 
I w ithout saying. The fee for either of the 
I examinations is one shilling. Notices of 
examinations are ^blished in the “ Lon¬ 
don Gazette ” on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
and in the principal London daily papers on 
Thursdays; they are headed “Civil Ser¬ 
vice CommLssion. ” 

We will conclude by taking word for 
w'ord two extracts from the Kegulations, 
the first apj)lying to aspirants for hoy 
copyistships, tiie second for boy clerkshi{is: 

(i.) “No ]ierson who has been trained, 
either wholly or partially, at the nuhlic 
expense, for the occupation of a teaclier in 
schools in connection with the Committee 
j of Council for Education, or the Board of 
I National Education, Ireland, is eligible for 
I enii)lovmerit iis a boy copyist until tlie con¬ 
sent of those Departments, given in con¬ 
formity w itli rules sanctioned by the Lonls 
; of the Treasury, has lieen notified to the 
j Civil Service Commissioners.” 

(ii.) “ Persons who have been traimM in 
I Normal Schools at the public exi>ense will 
: not be (qualified to receive appointments 
until the consent of the Committee of 
I Council on Education, Great Britain, or 
the Commissioners of National Education, 
Ireland, as the case may be, given in con- 
I formity w ith rules sanctioned by the Lords 
[ of the Treasuiy, has been notified to the 
I Civil Service Co mmis sioners.” 


GREAT RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


A STRANGE and startling accident, worthy 
of notice in this series, happened near 
Penrith, in Cnmlierland, in 1867. The 
London and North-Western Railway, on 
its way from Lancaster to Carlisle, along 
the skirt of the Lake District, runs, it wrill 
be remembered, through Tebay Junction, 
Shap, famous for its granite, and Clifton, 
and then reaches Penrith, where tourists of ^ 
the non-walking tv]Te change for Keswick. 

It W'as along this lonely rocky road, aViout 
twenty minutes pa.st eleven on the night of 
the 26th of February, that a goods train, 
liaving successfully mounted the Shap in¬ 
cline, went puffing througli (.'lifton in that 
sjxtsmodic w'ay peculiar to gootls trains. 
.Vmid the noise the axle of one of the 
w'aggon.s broke, but neither the driver nor j 
guard was aw'are of the hreaktlown. On | 
went the goods train ])iiffing hard in the ! 
darkness ; a long string of trucks w’ith mis- i 
cellaneons cargoes, some laden with salt, I 
one Uden with guniM>wder. j 

Suddenly the truck with the broken axle j 
slipped on the rails. Before the driver 
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could stop/anotlier truck followed suit, then 
another, then anoilier ; and, as the engine 
sloweti, fhe hinder trucks ran closer and 
forced the forward ones across the “six- 
foot,” and slewed them on to the up line. 
And fate so i ule<l it tlnit tlie van with four 
tons of gunpowiler was luouglit to a stand¬ 
still immediately o.. the up metals. The 
train had so buckled as to barricade the 
line and throw' its most dangerous element 
in the very front of danger. 

Before the men in charge did anything 
to give notice of the danger in the path the 
roar of an a])proaching train was heard. 
Fortunately this was a goods train, and 
carried only tlirce lives to lose. The driver, 
seeing no signal, and supjx)sing the line 
was clear, came along at full speed, and 
dashed right into the pow'der van. In¬ 
stantly there was a shower of sparks and 
a terrific explosion. One vast cloud of 
flame shot up and lighted the whole district. 
The explosion shook even the Lake liills to 
their centre ; the hard earth trembled as if 
from the shock of an earthquake. 


For four miles round the windows of 
farm-liouses were broken ; and for twenty 
miles round the roar was heard, and the 
ople came hurrying to know the cause, 
le driver and stoker w ere killed; the 
waggons and goods were w hirled alwut lu 
all directions, and fell in heaps on each 
other. 

From the engine fires they caught alight, 
and they burnt for hours, the heavy smoke- 
cloud hanging over the blaze and glowing 
red with its reflection. 

As soon as they had recovered from their 
terror the four survivors—the driver and 
stoker of the train from the south, and the 
guards of both trains—took measures to 
stop the traffic north and south of the block. 
The explosion had occurred close to Yan- 
wath Bridge. From there to Penrith is but 
a mile or so. The accident gang were soon 
on the spot, and by seven o'clock next morn¬ 
ing the line was clear, but the wreckage 
piled by tlie side was left to burn itself out, 
and it took all day to do so. 

(THE END.) 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


O UE Belt montlily part of the B O. P. will com¬ 
mence a new volume—the eleventh—of our 
inagasine, when wc hope not only to retain :ill our 
i>ld frieiids, but to make many new ones. Vi e have 
much pleasure in say ins? that wo are i*ec«iving an 
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increasing number of letters from “Our Boys” who 
have bcneflte<l by the hints thrown out in these 
columns. In the building and arranging of hutches, 
some of these have even improved upon our sugges¬ 
tions, showing that many of them have old heads 


upon young ahoolders. This gives us much gratifl- 
oation. 

Pecuniarily speakina. perhaps, no very vast advan¬ 
tages may have accrued to tliose who have taken up 
any of our hobbies. Yet if they look back to the time 



they hare spent with anti among their faronrites, they 
will hardly consider it has been thrown away, Be- 
■Ides, il they have done their work in a bualuesslike 
way, and, as we have always advised, kept not only 
note-books to jot down experiences, but a book to 
enter debits and credits, they will have laid the 
foundation of a species of education which will not 
be w'ithont its advantages in after life. 

We have also during the course of the year re¬ 
ceived not hundreds only, but many thousands of 
letters asking us for advice. All of these, of course, 
could not be answered, though we never yet let a 
letter drop into the waste-basket without heavin" a 
sigh. Did our boys but once see the postman coming 
staggering up our office stair of a morning with the 
letters, they would never forget it. However, we 
manage to reply to all that reijuire really useful 
information, and information that has not been 
given over and over again. Boys, we may say here, 
should, when writing, confine themselves to one 
subject, and if they can find the knowdedge in back 
numbers, they should not trouble us. The following 
is an example of the incongruous miscellaneousness 
of some lads’ letters : “ 1. What is the proper food 
for thrushes? 2. Give me the show points of the 
mastiff, fox-terrier, Dandle Dinmont, and colllo , 
d<^3. Do they bite, and what does it cost to keep I 
them ? 3. Who was Confucius ? 4, Please work out I 
for me the fifth problem of Ist Book of Euclid. 

6. Give me a cure for pimples, freckles, black ticks, I 
bandy legs, and a tendency to stutter. 6. Is my 
writing good enough for the India Office?” 

Well, to show our willingness to oblige, we beg to 
assure our friends that if any boy asked for the 
points of the Great Snapping Turtle of the Far West 
we would endeavour to give them if they had not 
been given before ; but to submit to such an exami¬ 
nation as the above—on points, too, on whicli we 
have given many special articles—is beyond even 
Bditorial endurance. So, boys, beware ! 

Now, who is going to join us this year? What I 
new fanciers will recruit our ranks? Is money a i 
drawback with some ? Save pence and little silver 
coins, and do not forget that great structures rise ^ 
from small beginnings. It is the littles that “mak* I 
the mickles.” And to you, fathers, mothers, and j 
uncles, we beg to say that a few shillings are never ' 
thrown away on a deserving boy who desires to keep 
and study pets. 

The Poultry Bun.—C ontinue to look well after 


fowls not yet through the moult, and if any one is 
extra sickly or lying about, take it away and put it 
in a warm, dry place by iUelf, so that it may have 
better attention and feeding. The other fowls 
always bully a sickly one. If you are lucky enough 
to possess birds worthy of show, they also shouM be 
separated. Be most careful of the feeding and plu¬ 
mage, and get them os tame as possible. Weed all 
useless fowls. Attend to repairs. See that there is 
no leakage, and no draughts where rain or snow 
I might beat in on the wings of a cold, bitter wind. 

I Give good food, and enough of it. Meaty scraps— 
not too much fat—will make fowls lay all winter. 
We do not believe much in condiments. Prepare 
for winter generally. Buy a cheap lantern. You 
will find it mo:t handy on the dark evenings. 

The Pigeon Loft. —Several boys during the past 
, season have complained to us .about pigeons that 
MTould not breed. We fear that, in purchasing, some 
of these have been “let in.” Some dealers are 
rather unscrupulous, and will sell a “ griffin "—two 
hens for a cock and hen. Gnly experience can teach 
you how to distinguish ’twixt cock and hen. Con¬ 
tinue to protect from cold and damp. This is a good 
month for a thorough overhaul of the loft and for all 
repairs. 

You will, of course, weed out, and keep only the 
birds you mean to breed from. But let me point 
out to you a very common cause of non-success in 
breeding. It neglect of the birds in the winter 
months. The .ason once finished, we are sorry to 
say, many lads lose all tirste in their lofts : the food 
given is scant, and often forgotten; the water 
aIlowe<l to beconio foul, and the loft generally dirty. 
Tlien they wonder, when the season comes round, 
that their pigeons are weakly. Take our word for it 
that, in cases like these, they could be nothing else. 
For the season has reduced their strength, and it 
takes all the winter months for them to recruit. Be 
warned, therefore. 

The Aviary. -There is little to be done this 
month, except attending to the golden rules of 
health as regards your favourites. Feed well and 
naturally. Do not give dainties, except, perhaps, a 
crumb of sweet biscuit now and then, and the tradi¬ 
tional morsel of sugar. A bit of seedling plantain or 
other green food will be a treat, or a bit of ripe 
apple. 


The Babbitry.—B etter remove hutches now into 
winter quarters, unless, indeed, you have an extra 
well-sheltered position for them out of doors. Do 
not overcrowd. Keep but few rabbits now, but let 
them be good. You may carry your pets out of 
dwrs in fine weather for a run, only do not haul 
them about by the ears. Make new hutches and 
repair old ones. 

The Kennel.—T he weather maybe cold and wet. 
See, therefore, that the dog is well fed and well 
bedded. The lidding ought to be very dry, and 
abundant enough for the animal to bury himself in 
If so minded. Shavings make a fairly good bed, but 
straw is better. 

The Bee World.—T he chief work of the month 
is that of wintering, feeding, and protecting gene¬ 
rally the skeps from cold, and the possibility of a 
snowstorm, which is not unusual even in October. 

The Kitchen Garden.—O n sunny days finish 
^ taking up potatoes, and other roots, such as carrots. 

Leave parsnips down. They are better in the ground 
I till they begin to show signs of fresh leaves in spring¬ 
time. Plant green stuff to come on in early spring. 
Weeds may still seed in sunny weather. Down wiw 
them wherever seen. 

i The Flower Garden. — You may plant your 
I earlier spring flowers now. They do well if they pet 
I a good hold of the ground before hard frost sets in. 

I Lay out new gardens. This is very delightful em- 
I ploymeut for i^oys. We had articles on this subject 
I in back numbers, to which we would refer you. 

' Attend to your beds and borders. Kill weeds. 
Gather leaves, and keep walks tidy and free from 
grass. 

The Window Garden.— Make window-boxes, and 
put anything in them you like for the winter 
mouths. Here is a hint for making one we enll 
from a .Scottish periodical called “ ihe People’s 
Friend.” “ Make a simple deal box of the size desired. 
Get a piece of glass the same size as the front of the 
box, and a piece of zinc an inch larger than the glass 
all round. Now procure some pictures—such ns 
floral or seu-views—paste them together, place tliem 
between the zinc and the glass, and bend the rim of 
the zinc over the glass, and let this be placed on the 
front of our box.’^ This is very artistic and pretty. 
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An Old Subscriber.—A dime is worth flvepence; 
so are five cents. A real is worth 4.166 of a penny. 

A kreuzer Is the hundredth of a florin ; and a florin 
is worth Is. ll.Jd. .4 pfennig is the tenth of a 
penny ; and a guilder is worth twenty pence. 

UN PARISIBN.-We have no athletic clubs in con- 
uecti(>n w'lth the B. O. P., but there are such in 
connection with the Young Men s Christian Asso- j 
ciatiou in Aldersgate Street, and at Exeter Hall, 
and at the Polytechnic Institution in Regent 
Street. 

Ebony.— You can get such a piece of wood from 
MeUmish and Sous, S6, Fetter Lane, s.c. 

S. F. W. D.—The distance in a hunlle race is 120 
ards, with ten flights of hurdles forty-two inches 
igh and ten yards apart, thus leaving fifteen 
yards at the stkrt and fifteen yards at the finish. 
The width of the flight depends on the number of 
starters. 

Uhslopogaas says that ho has often held a kettle of 
boiling water on his hand, “ but it is alieolutely 
necessary that the bottom should be covered with 
soot; carbon being a very bad conductor of heat, 
does not allow the warmth of boiling water to 
. come to the hand.” And he thinks this is worthy 
. of a place in Quicquid agunt pueri nostri farrago 
libelli, which means that “The book is about 
whatever is of interest to boys,” and was provided 
by Juvenal. Now, Umsiop., cease to be haggard ! 

•X.E Jardin.—T here was a series of articles on Gar¬ 
dening in our sixth volume. And since then there 
have been many notices in the monthly DoiNGS. 

. Tukvar. — Situations on tea plantations are most 
easily obtained through recommendations from 
the wholesale tea houses. 

A Jurist.— 1. The best story about Alocteznma 
is Lew Wallace’s, published at two shillings 
in Warue’s Crown Library. 2, In Abana ^e 
second syllable is long. 3. The answers appear In 
six weeks at least, not at most. Some of them are 
as many months before they appear. And hun¬ 
dreds of them are crowded ouh 

An Ignorant Model Yachtsman. — Let the mast 
be the same height as the boat is long, make the 
bowsprit outboard three times the beam, moke 
the gaff half the length of the keel, and slope it so 
that it points to the stem-bead ; let the boom be 
half as long again as the gaff, and the topmast the 
same length as the hoist of the mainaitii , 


Scotch College Cadet.— l. The “ Boy s Own Book¬ 
shelf ” series can be obtained at our depOt in Mel¬ 
bourne. 2. If you caimol buy it in Melbourne, do 
not run the risk of having an engine sent out to 
you. 

F. Bkini>le.—A book regarding shadows on the wall, 
made by twisting the hands alH)ut, is published by 
Messrs. Griffith, Farraii, and Co., St. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard. 

F. Barrett.—I t would take at least a page to an¬ 
swer your <iuestioii8. We have already given the 
portraits of the artists you uame. 

Skate. — l. The following are the best times on 
record for long distance skating. They were made 
by Mr. C. G. Tel»bntt at the Sport Club Ice Bink 
at Amstertlain on March Ist, 1S88. Mr. Tebbutt is 
an Englishman— 
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2. The best time for the mile is three minutes 
exactly. 

Kingfisher.—You can get almost any animal on 
earth by return of post from William Cross, 
18, Earle Street, Liverpool. Write to him ; he 
may tell you of a correspondent in your neighbour¬ 
hood. 

H. S.—1. You are too old for the Britannia; and you 
would, under any circumstance, have had to pass 
an examination. 2. Collect them from letter- 
paper. There are none now sold in sheets. 

3. “ Catapults, and all about them,” was in the 
fifth volume. 

0. P. Q.—We do not know “if tobacco injures the 
brain,” or “ if snuff clears the braiu ; ” but your 
friend need not trouble about such matters, for a 
very obvious reason; neither, and for the same 
reason, need be know “ what food is good for the 
brain.” Poor fellow, what a pity Uiere is such a 
vacuity ! 


Hubert T. B. W.—l. Such a book on stamps is pub¬ 
lished by W. J. Lincoln and Son, Holbora, W.o. 
2. Our articles on Swimming were in Ithe first 
volume. They are now out of print. 3. 'fhe cases 
are for the twelve monvhly parts, and they will 
not comfortably hold the Summer and Christmas 
numbers. 

G. E. Light.— If yen were to pronounce your words 
properly, you would spell properly. “ Meanin’” 
is not the proper pronunciation of “meaning." 
Primary education may be said to bo the th^ 
R’s-Reatling, Writing, and Ar-ithmetic (to give 
the point to the alderman’s joke). Secoodary ^u- 
cation includes langui^ea, history, rudimentary 
seience, and such things as are now taught in 
upper schools. 


Sgattt. 

e’re back once more, our voyage o’er. 
We’ve chased the sun around the 
year, 

Through frost and snow and summer glow, 
And on his track been always near. 

Twelve ports we’ve made, twelve visits pai J, 
And friends discovered everywhere, 

Some old, some new—all joined our cre\Y— 
And yet we still have berths to spare. 

Now in our hold is wealth untold. 

Which we’ve collected on our way. 

For every mind rich treats you’ll find, 

And they will well your search repay. 

So look and see, and you’ll agree 
We ne’er returned with richer store; 

Adventures rare are stewed in there, 

And wit, and fnn, and jokes galore. 

[Instructions 
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Instructions, too, in what to do 
In workshop, garden, poultry-yard ; 

Then add to these the corners, please, 
Filled up with efforts of the bard. 

For great and small, for one and all. 
There’s something in our good ship stowed. 
Pray understand. So lend a hand 
Our last new cargo to unload. 


SPECIAL KOTICES. 

We complete oor tenth volume with this number, 
and next week commence a new volume with a very 
itrong list oi attractions indeed. We would ask our 
readers kindly to make the best use of the profpecttis 
'if the neto volume which they will receive thie ujeek, 
is now of course is the most suitable time in the 
whole year for new subscribers to begin. 

The plates issued with the monthly parts during 
the year may now be obtained by weekly readers in 
a neat packet, price Is. 6d. The Title-page for the 
Volume ie included in this packet. 

As we have more than once explicitly stated, we 


cannot undertake binding for our readers, but this 
they should find little difficulty in getting done at a 
fair charge by local bookbinders. We have, how¬ 
ever, prepared handsome cases or covers, in which 
any bookbinder will insert the numbers or parts at 
a small charge. These cases cost 2s. each, and may he 
(Stained through the booksellers in the usual way. 
In the post they are ajit to get damaged. 

Office : 66, Paternoster How, London. 


NOTICE. 

T he following very special notice, which 
appears in tlie "current part of that old 
friend or so many boys of the past and pre¬ 
sent generation, issued by George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, and edited by Mr. Edmund 
Routledge, f.r.g.s., speaks for itself. We 
lieartily welcome this new accession of 
readers to our already splendid ranks, re- 
cniited from everj^ part of the w'orld;— 

“ Prefatory Note. 

“ With the issue of this Part atid Volume 
the publication of 


‘Every Boy’s Magazine* 

will ceascy in a seoarate form^ the copjfright 
havitig been purchased by the Proprietors of 

The Boy’s Own Paper, 

who propose to incorporate it \cith their 
most successful periodical. 

“ The Editor of Every Boy’s Magazine, 
before vacating the editorial chair^ desires 
most cordially to introduce his readers to 

The Boy’s Own Paper, 

a new volume of which (as will be seen by 
the enclosed highit/ attractive Programme) 
commences iminedtately j and he trusts that 
they will at once transfer their subscriptions 
to that paper. He would at the same time 
thank them very heartily for the support 
they have given to his magazine during the 
pak twenty-seven years, and for the many 
pleasant hours he has spent in their cam- 
2xtny.” 
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